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THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 


Tl. — SUBJECTIVE  DIFFICULTIES — INTELLECTUAL. 

*F  you  watch  the  management  of  a  child  by  a  mother  of  small 
capacity,  yon  may  be   struck  by  the  inability  she  betrays  to 
imagine  the  child's  thoughts  and  feelings.     Full  of  energy  which  ho 
must  expend  in  some  way,  and  eager  to  see  everything,  her  little  boy 
is  erery  rooment  provoking  her  by  his  restlessness.     The  occasion  is 
perhaps  a  railway  jouniey.     Now  he  strives  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  and  now,  when  forbidden  to  do  that,  climbs  on  the  seats,  or 
meddles  with  the  small  luggage.     "  Sit  still,"  "  Get  down,  1  tell  you," 
•'  WT^y  can't  you  be  quiet  V  are  the  commands  and  cKpostulations 
Ae  uttei's  from  minute  to  minute — partly,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  the 
•discomfort  of  fellow  -  passengers.     But,  as   you   will   see   at   times 
when  no  such  motive  comes  into  play,  she  endeavours  to  repress  these 
childish  activities  mainly  oiit  of  regai-d  for  what  she  thinks  propriety, 
!!id  does  it  without  any  adequate  recognition  of  the  penalties  she 
.utlicts.    Though  .she  herself  lived  through  this  phase  of  extreme 
curiowty — this  early  time  when  almost  every  object  passed  has  the 
•  liumi  of  novelty,  and  when  the  overflowing  energies  generate  a 
I'iiiuful  irritation  if  pent  up;  yet  now  she  cannot  believe  how  keen 
I*  the  desire  for  seeing  which  she  balks,  and  how  difficult  is  the  main- 
■  of  that  quietude  on  which  she  insiBts.   Conceiving  her  child's 
iisness  in  terms  of  her  own  consciousness,  and  feeling  how  easy 
VOL.  XXL  B% 
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it  is  to  sit  still  and  not  look  out  of  the  window,  she  asoribes  his  beha- 
viour to  mere  perversity. 

I  recall  this  and  kindred  cases  to  the  reader's  mind,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exemplifying  a  necessity  and  a  difficulty.  The  necessity  is 
that  in  dealing  with  other  beings  and  interpreting  their  actions,  we 
are  obliged  to  represent  their  thoughts  and  feelings  in  terms  of  our 
own.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  so  representing  them  we  can  never  be 
more  than  partially  right,  and  are  frequently  very  wrong.  The  con- 
ception which  anyone  frames  of  another's  mind,  is  inevitably  more  or 
less  after  the  pattern  of  his  own  mind — is  automorphic  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  mind  of  which  he  has  to  ^me  a  conception  differs 
from  his  own,  his  automorphic  inteipretation  is  likely  to  be  wide  of 
the  truth. 

That  measuring  other  person's  actions  by  the  standards  our  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  furnish,  often  causes  misconstruction,  is,  indeed, 
a  truth  famUiar  even  to  the  vulgar.  But  while  among  members  of  the 
same  society,  having  natures  nearly  akin,  it  is  seen  that  automorphic 
explanations  are  often  erroneous,  it  is  not  seen  with  due  clearness  how 
much  more  eiToneous  such  explanations  commonly  are,  when  the 
actions  are  those  of  men  of  another  race,  to  whom  the  kinship  in 
nature  is  comparatively  remote.     We  do,  indeed,  perceive  this,  if  the 
interpretations  are  not  our  own ;  and  if  both  the  interpreters  and  the 
interpreted  are  distant  in  thought  and  nature  from  ofl^rselves.   When, 
as  in  early  English  literature,  we  find  Qreek  history  conceived  in 
terms  of  feudal  institutions,  and   the  heroes  of  antiquity  spoken 
of  as  princes,  k>^htB,.and  squires,  it  becomes  dear  to  us  that  the 
idesLs  concerning  ancient  civilization  must  have  been  utterly  wrong. 
When  we  find  Virgil  named  in  religioi^  stories  of  the  middle  ages 
as  one  among  the  prophets  who  visited  the  cradle  of  Christ — when 
an    illustrated    psalter    gives    qpencs  from   the  life  of   Christ  in 
which   there  repeatedly  figures  a  castle    with  a  portcullis — ^when 
even  the  crucifixion  is  described  by  Langland  in  the  language  of 
«  chivalry,  so  that  tiie  man  who  pierced  Christ's  side  with  a  spear  is 
considered  as  a  knight  who  disgraced  his  knighthood* — ^when  we  read 
of  the  Crusaders  calling  themselves  "  vassals  of  Christ ;"  we  need  no 
further  proof  that  by  carrying  their  own  sentiments,  and  ideas,  and 
habits,  to  the  interpretation  of  social  arrangements  and  transactions 
among  the  Jews,  our  ancestors  were  led  into  absurd  misconceptions. 
But  we  do  not  recognize  the  fact  that  in  virtue  of  the  same  tendenqr 
we  are  ever  frJaming  conceptions  which,  if  not  so  grotesquely  untrue, 
are  yet  very  wide  of  the  truth.    How  difficult  it  is  to  imagine  mental 
states  remote  from  our  own  so  correctly  that  we  can  imderstand  how 

•  Warto^'B  HMory  of  EnglisSi  Pottry,  voL  ii.,  p.  51,  note. 
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ey  isfflie  in  indindual  actions,  and  oonsequeutly  in  social  actions,  an 
instance  will  make  manifest. 

The  feeling  of  vague  wonder  with  which  he  received  his  first  lessons 
in  the  Greek  mythology,  will  most  likely  be  dimly  remembered  by 
over)'  reader.  If  not  in  words^  still  in  an  inarticulate  way,  there 
passed  through  him  tlie  thought  that  belief  in  such  stories  was  unac- 
countable. When,  afterWJinl.s,  he  read  in  books  of  travels  details  of  the 
amanng  Buperstitionii  of  this  or  that  race  of  savages,  there  was  joined 
with  a  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  such  superstitions,  more  or  lesn  of 
iment  at  their  .acceptance  by  any  human  bGin<fs,  however 
jgnorUKt  or  stupid.  That  the  people  of  a  neighbouring  triVte  had 
deaoended  ftv)m  dvcks,  that  ravn  resulted  when  certain  deities  began 
to  itpit  on  the  Earth,  that  the  island  lived  upon  had  been  pulled 
up  from  the  bottom  of  tlie  ocean  by  one  of  their  gods,  whose  hook 
got  fast  when  he  wa.4  Hshing — these,  and  oountless  beliefs  equally 
jle,  seem  to  him  to  imply  an  irrationality  near  to  insanity. 

I'tnterprets  them  autotooi-phicaily — carrying  witli  him  not  simply 
his  own  faculties  developed  to  a  atage  of  complexity  considerably 
beyond  that  reached  by  the  faculties  of  the  savage,  but  also  the 
modes  of  thinking  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  the  stock  of 
mformation  he  has  acquii'ed.  Usually  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  do 
•itherwlse.  Even  if  he  attempts  to  look  at  things  from  the  savage's 
point  of  view,*he  most  likely  fails  entirely  ;  and  if  he  succeeds  at  all, 
it  ia  bat  very  partially.  Yet  only  by  seeing  things  as  the  savage  sees 
them  can  his  ideas  be  understood,  his  behaviour  accounted  for,  and 
the  resulting  social  phenomena  explaineil.  These  seemingly-strange 
iaperetitinns  are  quite  natural — quite  rational,  in  a  certain  sense, 
jeir  raepective  times  and  places.     The  laws  of  intellectual  action 

^theeame  for  ciAdlized  and  uncivilized.  The  difference  is  in  com- 
plexity of  faculty  and  in  amount  of  knowletlge  accumulated  and 
generaliaed.  Given,  reflective  powers  developed  only  to  that  lower 
ilegree  in  which  they  are  possessed  by  the  aboriginal  man — given, 
his  araaU  stock  of  ideas,  collected  in  a  narrow  area  of  space,  and  not 
added  to  by  records  extending  through  time — given,  his  impulsive 
nalaro  meapable  of  patieut  inquiry;  and  these  seemingly-monstrous 
beliefs  of  his  become  in  reality  the  most  feasible  explanations  he  can 
iiod  of  sarrotrading  things.  Yet  even  after  seeing  that  this  must  be 
«o,  it  is  not  eajsy  to  think  from  the  savage's  point  of  \aew,  clearly 
tfwagfa  to  follow  the  effects  of  liis  ideas  on  hia  acts,  through  all  the 
itli&ton-    '"  '"'"■.  social  and  other. 

Apai  ihculty  stands  in  the  way  of  rightly  ccmceiving  cha- 

ractar  remote  from  our  own,  so  as  to  see  how  it  issues  in  comluct 
W«  may  best  rewgnize  our  inability  in  this  respect,  by  ob-serving 
the  converse  inability  of  other  races  to  undenitand  our  characters, 
lad  the  acts  they  prompt.  B  2 
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"Wonderful  are  the  works  of  Allah  I  Behold  !  That  Frank  is  trudging 
about  when  he  can,  if  he  pleases,  sit  still ! "  * 

In  like  manner  Captain  Speke  tells  us, — 

"  If  I  walked  up  and  down  the  same  place  to  stretch  my  legs,  they 
[Somali]  formed  councils  of  war  on  my  motives,  considering  I  must  have 
some  secret  designs  upon  their  country,  or  I  would  not  do  it,  as  no  man  in 
his  senses  could  be  guilty  of  workii^  his  legs  unnecessarily.'*  f 

But  while,  by  instances  like  these,  we  are  shown  that  our  characters 
are  in  a  large  measure  incomprehensible  by  races  remote  in  nature 
from  ourselves,  the  correlative  fact  that  their  sentiments  and  motives 
cannot  be  rightly  conceived  by  us,  is  one  perpetually  overlooked  in 
our  sociological  interpretations.  Feeling,  for  instaoce,  how  natural 
it  is  to  take  an  easier  course  in  place  of  a  more  laborious  course,  and 
to  adopt  new  methods  that  are  proved  to  be  better  methods,  we  are 
somewhat  puzzled  on  finding  the  Chinese  stick  to  their  dim  paper- 
lamps,  though  they  admire  our  bright  aigand-lamps,  which  they  do 
not  use  if  given  to  them  ;  or  on  finding  that  the  Hindus  prefer  their 
rough  primitive  tools,  after  seeing  that  our  greatly-improved  tools 
do  more  work  with  less  effort  And  on  descending  to  races  yet 
more  remote  in  civilization,  we  still  oftener  discover  ourselves  wrong 
when  we  suppose  that  under  given  conditions  they  will  act  as  we 
should  act. 

Here,  then,  is  a  subjective  difficulty  of  a  serious  kfiid.  Properly 
•to  understand  any  fact  in  social  evolution,  we  have  to  see  it  as 
resulting  from  the  joint  actions  of  individuals  having  certain 
nature&  We  cannot  so  understand  it  without  understanding  their 
natures ;  and  this,  even  by  care  and  effort,  we  are  able  to  do  but 
veiy  imperfectly.  Our  interpretations  must  be  in  a  greater  or  less 
■degree  automorphic ;  and  yet  automorphism  perpetually  misleads  us. 

One  would  hardly  suppose,  d  priori,  that  untruthfulness  would 
Jiabitually  co-exist  with  credulity.  Rather  our  inference  might  be, 
that  in  virtue  of  the  tendency  above  enlarged  upon,  people  most 
:given  to  make  false  statements  must  be  people  most  inclined  to 
suspect  statements  made  by  others.  Yet,  somewhat  anomalously, 
as  it  seems,  habitual  veracity  very  generally  goes  with  inclination  to 
<loubt  evidence;  and  extreme  untrustworthiness  of  assertion  often 
has  for  its  concomitant,  readiness  to  accept  the  greatest  improba- 
Vjilities  on  the  slenderest  testimony.  If  you  compare  savage  with 
civilized,  or  compare  the  successive  stages  of  civilization,  you  find 
untruthfulness  and  credulity  decreasing  together;  imtil  you  reach 
the  modem  man  of  science,  who  is  at  onoe  exact  in  his  statements 

*  Barton's  Scinde,  toL  11.,  p.  13. 
1 8peke'8  Joamal  of  JHteoverjf  of  Sount  of  the  Nile,  p.  85. 
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%xA  critical  respecting  the  evidence  on  which  facts  are  alleged. 
The  converse  relation  to  that  whicli  we  see  in  the  man  of  science, 
is  even  now  very  startliugly  presented  in  the  East,  where  greediness 
in  swallowing  fictions  goes  along  with  superfluous  telling  of  false- 
hoods. An  Egyptian  prides  himself  in  a  clever  lie,  uttered  perhaps 
without  motive ;  and  a  dyer  wiU  even  ascribe  the  failure  in  fi.xiiig 
one  of  his  colours  to  the  not  having  been  successful  in  a  deception. 
Yet  so  great  is  the  readiness  to  believe  improbabilities,  that  Mr. 
St  John,  in  his  Two  Years  Residence  in  a  Levantine  Family, 
oarrates  how,  when  the  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments"  was 
being  read  aloud^^and  when  he  hinted  that  the  stories  must  not  be 
accepted  as  true/  there  arose  a  strong  protest  against  such  scep- 
ticism— the  question  being  asked,  "  Why  should  a  man  sit  down  and 
write  so  many  lies?  "* 

I  point  out  this  union  of  seemingly-inconsistent  traits,  not  because 
of  the  direct  bearing  it  ha«  on  the  argument,  but  because  of  its 
indirect  bearing.  For  I  have  Iiere  to  dwell  awhile  on  the  misleading 
effect's  of  certain  mental  tendencies  which  similarly  appear  very 
uulikely  to  co-exist,  and  which  yet  do  habitually  co-exist.  I  refer  to 
the  belief  which,  even  while  I  write,  I  find  repeated  in  the  leading 
journal,  that  "  the  deeper  a  student  of  history  goes,  the  more  dous  he 
find  man  the«ame  in  all  time  ;"  and  to  the  quite  opposite  behef  embo- 
died in  current  politics,  that  human  nature  may  be  readily  altered. 
These  two  beliefs,  which  ougiit  to  cancel  one  another  but  do  not, 
originate  two  classes  of  errors  in  sociological  speculation ;  and 
ling  like  correct  conclusions  in  Sociology  can  be  drawp  until  they 
been  rejected  and  replaced  by  a  belief  which  reconciles  them — 
the  belief  that  human  nature  is  indefinitely  modifiable,  but  that  no 
modification  of  it  can  be  brought  about  rapidly.  We  will  glance  at 
the  errors  to  which  each  of  these  beliefs  leads. 

While  it  was  held  that  the  stars  are  fixed  and  that  the  hills  are 
cyerlasting,  there  was  a  certain  congruity  in  the  notion  that  man 
continues  unchanged  from  age  to  age  ;  but  now  when  we  know  that 
all  stars  are  in  motion,  and  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  ever- 
laating  hills — -now  that  we  find  all  things  throughout  the  Universe  to 
ix;  in  a  ceaseless  flux,  it  is  time  for  this  crude  conception  of  huuiau 
nature  to  disappear  out  of  our  social  conceptions ;  or  rather — it  is 
time  that  its  disappearance  should  be  followed  by  that  of  the  many 
narrow  notions  respecting  the  past  and  the  future  of  society,  which 
have  grown  out  of  it,  and  which  linger  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
their  root.  For,  avowedly  by  some  and  tacitly  by  others,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  thought  that  the  human  heart  is  as  "  desperately 
vicked  "  as  it  ever  was,  and  that  the  state  of  society  hereafter  will 

•  See  pp.  79  sad  127. 
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be  very  mucb  like  the  state  of  society  now.  If,  when  the  evidence 
has  been  p^ed  mass  upon  mass,  there  comes  a  reluctant  admission 
that  aboriginal  man,  of  troglodyte  or  kindred  habits^  differed 
somewhat  frOM  man  as  he  was  during  feudal  times,  and  that  the 
customs  and  sentiments  and  beliefia  he  had  in  feudal  times,  imply 
a  character  appreciably  unlike  that  which  he  has  now — if,  joined  with 
this,  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  trutii  that  along  with  these  changes 
in  man  there  have  gone  still  more  conspicuous  changes  in  society ; 
there  is,  nevertheless,  an  ignoring  of  the  implication  that  hereafter 
man  and  society  will  continue  to  change,  until  they  have  diverged  as 
widely  from  their  existing  types  a^  their  exislang  types  have 
diverged  from  those  of  the  earliest  recorded  ag^.  It  is  true  that 
among  the  more  cultured,  the  probability,  or  even  the  certainty, 
that  such  transformations  will  go  on,  may  be  granted  ;  but  the 
granting  is  but  nominal — the  admission  does  not  become  a  factor  in 
the  conclusions  drawn.  The  first  discussion  on  a  political  or  social 
topic,  reveals  the  tacit  assumption  that,  in  times  to  come,  society  will 
have  a  structure  substantially  like  its  existing  structure.  If,  for 
instance,  the  question  of  domestic  service  is  raised,  it  mostly  happens 
that  its  bearings  are  considered  wholly  in  reference  to  those  social 
arrangements  which  exist  around  us :  only  a  few  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  these  arrangements  are  probably  bnt  transitory. 
It  is  so  throughout.  Be  the  subjects  industrial  organization,  or 
class-relations,  or  rule  by  fashion,  the  belief  which  practically  moulds 
the  conclusions,  if  not  the  belief  theoretically  professed,  is,  that 
whatever  changes  they  may  undergo,  our  institutions  will  not  cease 
to  be  recognizably  the  same.  Even  those  who  have,  as  they  think, 
deliberately  freed  themselves  from  this  perverting  tendency — even 
M.  Comte  and  his  disciples,  believing  in  an  entire  transformation  of 
society,  nevertheless  betray  an  incomplete  emancipation;  for  the 
ideal  society  believed  in  by  them,  is  one  under  regulation'  by  a 
hierarchy  essentially  akin  to  hierarchies  such  as  mankind  have 
known.  So  that  everywhere,  more  or  less,  sociological  thinking  is 
impeded  by  the  diflBculty  of  constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
social  states  towards  which  mankind  are  being  carried,  are  probably 
as  little  conceivable  by  us  as  our  present  state  was  conceivable  by  a 
Norse  pirate  and  his  followers. 

Note,  now,  the  contrary  difficulty,  which  appears  to  be  surmount- 
able by  scarcely  any  of  our  parties,  political  and  philanthropic,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest — ^the  difficulty  of  understanding  that  human 
nature,  though  indefinitely  modifiable,  can  be  modified  but  very 
slowly ;  and  that  all  laws  and  institutions  and  appUances  which  count 
on  getting  from  it,  within  a  short  time,  much  better  results  than  pre- 
sent ones,  will  inevitably  fail.    If  we  glance  over  the  programmes  of 
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societies,  and  sects,  and  schools  of  all  kinds,  from  Rousseau's  disciples 
in  the  French  Convention  down  to  the  members  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance,  from  the  adherents  of  the  Ultramontane  propaganda 
down  to  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  an  education  exclusively 
secular,  we  find  in  them  one  common  trait.  They  are  all  pervaded 
by  the  conviction,  now  definitely  expressed  and  now  taken  as  a  self- 
evident  truth,  that  there  needs  but  this  kind  of  instruction  or  that 
kind  of  discipline,  this  mode  of  repression  or  that  system  of  culture, 
to  bring  society  into  a  very  much  better  state.  Here  we  read  that 
"  it  is  necessary  completely  to  re-fashion  the  people  whom  one  wishes 
to  make  free  "  :  tjie  implication  being  that  a  re-fashioning  is  pract- 
icable. There  it  id  taken  as  self-evident  that  when  you  have  taught 
children  what  they  ought  to  do  to  be  good  citizens,  they  will  become 
good  citizens.  Elsewhere  it  is  held  to  be  a  truth  beyond  question, 
that  if  by  law  temptations  to  drink  are  removed  from  men,  they  will 
not  only  cease  to  drink,  but  thereafter  cease  to  commit  crimes.  And 
yet  the  delusiveness  of  all  such  hopes  is  obvious  enough  to  any  one 
not  blinded  by  a  hypothesis,  or  carried  away  by  an  enthusiasm.  The 
fact,  often  pointed  out  to  temperance-fanatics,  that  some  of  the 
^  soberest  nations  in  Europe  yieM  a  proportion  of  crime  higher  than 
our  own,  might  sufi&ce  to  show  them  that  England  would  not  be  sud- 
denly moralized  if  they  carried  their  proposed  restrictions  into  effect 
The  superstition  that  good  behaviour  is  to  be  forthwith  produced 
by  lessons  learnt  out  of  school-books,  which  was  long  ago  statistically 
disproved,*  would,  but  for  preconceptions,  be  utterly  dissipated  by 
observing  to  what  a  slight  extent  knowledge  aff'ects  conduct — by  ob- 
serving that  the  dishonesty  impUed  in  the  adulterations  of  trades- 
men and  manufacturers,  in  fraudulent  bankruptcies,  in  bubble-com- 
panies, in  "  cooking  "  of  railway  accounts  and  financial  prospectuses, 
differs  only  in  form,  and  not  in  amount,  from  the  dishonesty  of  the 
Tineducated — on  observing  how  amazingly  little  the  teachings  given 
to  medical  students  affect  their  lives,  and  how  even  the  most  ex- 
perienced medical  men  have  their  prudence  scarcely  at  all  increased 
by  their  information.  Similarly,  the  Utopian  ideas  which  come  out 
afresh  along  with  every  new  political  scheme,  from  the  "paper-consti- 
tutions "  of  the  Abb(j  Sieyes  down  to  the  lately-published  programme 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  fVom  agitations  for  vote-by-ballot  up  to  those 
which  have  a  Republic  for  their  aim,  might,  but  for  this  tacit  belief 
we  are  contemplating,  be  extinguished  by  the  facts  perpetually  and 
startlingly  thrust  on  our  attention.  Again  and  again  for  three  gene- 
rations has  France  been  showing  to  the  world  how  impossible  it  is 
essentially  to  change  the  type  of  a  social  structure  by  any  rearrange- 


*  Summary  of  tht  Moral  Statislic$  of  England  ami  Wales. 
one  of  Her  Mujesty's  Iiupectors  of  Schools. 
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ment  wrought  oat  through  a  revolution.  However  great  the  trans- 
formation may  for  a  time  seem,  the  original  tiling  reappears  in  dis- 
guise. Out  of  the  nominally-free  government  set  up,  a  new  despotism 
arises,  differing  from  the  old  by  having  a  new  shibboleth  and  new 
men  to  utter  it;  but  identical  with  the  old  in  the  determination 
to  put  down  opposition,  and  in  the  means  used  to  this  end. 
Liberty,  when  obtained,  is  forthwith  surrendered  to  an  avowed 
autocrat ;  or,  as  we  have  seen  within  this  year,  it  is  allowed  to  lapse 
into  the  hands  of  one  who  claims  the  reality  of  autocracy  without 
its  title.  Nay,  the  change  is,  in  fact,  even  less ;  for  the  regulative 
organization  which  ramifies  throughout  French  society,  continues 
unaltered  by  these  changes  at  th9  govemmenkl  centre.  The 
bureaucratic  system  persists  equally  under  Imperialist,  Constitu- 
tional, and  Bepublican  arrangements.  As  the  Due  d'Audriffret- 
Fasquier  pointed  out,  "Empires  fall.  Ministries  pass  away,  but 
Bureaux  remain."  The  aggregate  of  forces  and  tendencies  em- 
bodied, not  only  in  the  structural  arrangements  holding  the  nation 
together,  but  in  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  its  units,  is  so  power- 
ful, that  the  excision  of  a  part,  even  though  it  be  the  govern- 
mental centre,  is  quickly  followed  by  the  substitution  of  a  Uke  part. 
It  needs  but  to  recall  the  truth  exemplified  some  chapters  back, 
that  the  properties  of  the  aggregate  are  determined  by  J;he  properties 
of  its  units,  to  see  at  once  that  so  long  as  the  characters  of  citizens 
remain  substantially  unchanged,  there  can  be  no  substantial  change 
in  the  political  organization  which  has  slowly  been  evolved  by 
them. 

This  double  difficulty  of  thought,  with  the  double  set  of  delusions 
fallen  into  by  those  who  do  not  surmount  it,  is,  indeed,  naturally  asso- 
ciated with  the  once-universal,  and  still-general,  belief  that  societies 
arise  by  manufacture,  instead  of  hEtrising,  as  they  do,  by  evolution. 
Recognize  the  truth  that  aggregates  of  men,  like  other  aggregates, 
grow,  and  acquire  their  structural  characters  through  a  process  of 
modification  upon  modification,  and  there  are  excluded  these  anti- 
thetical errors  that  man  remains  the  same  and  that  man  is  readily 
alterable ;  and  along  with  exclusion  of  these  errora  comes  admission 
of  the  inference,  that  the  changes  which  have  brought  social  arrange- 
ments to  a  form  so  different  from  past  forms,  will  in  future  carry  them 
on  to  forms  as  different  from  those  now  existing.  Once  become 
habituated  to  the  thought  of  a  continuous  unfolding  of  the  whole  and 
of  each  part,  and  these  misleading  ideas  disappear.  Take  a  word 
and  observe  how,  while  changing,  it  gives  origin  in  course  of  time  to 
a  family  of  words,  each  changing  member  of  which  similarly  has  pro- 
geny ;  take  a  custom,  as  that  of  giving  eggs  at  Easter,  which  has  now 
developed  in  Paris  into  the  fashion  of  making  expensive  presents  of 
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W^y  imaginable  kind  inclosed  in  imitation-eggs,  becoming  at  length 
large  enough  to  contain  a  brougham,  and  which  entails  so  gi'cat  a  tax 
that  people  go  abroad  to  evade  it ;  take  a  law,  once  quite  simple  and 
made  to  meet  a  special  case,  and  see  how  it  eventually,  by  successive 
additions  and  changes,  gi'ows  up  into  a  complex  group  of  laws,  as, 
out  of  two  laws  of  William  the  Couqucror  came  our  whole  legal 
system  regulating  land  -  tenure ;  *  take  a  social  appliance,  as  the 
Pi'ess,  and  "See  how  from  the  news-letter,  originally  private  and 
written,  and  then  assuming  the  shape  of  a  printed  fly-leaf  to  a  Avritten 
private  letter,  there  has,  little  by  little,  evolved  this  vast  assemblage  of 
journals  and  periodicals,  daily,  weekly,  general,  and  local,  that  have,  in- 
dividually and  as'ftn  aggregate,  grown  in  size  while  growing  iu  hetero- 
geneity;— dothis.and  du  the  likewith  all  other  established  institutions, 
agencies,  products,  and  there  will  come  naturally  the  conviction  that 
now,  too,  there  are  various  gerras  of  things  which  will  in  the  future 
develop  in  ways  no  one  imagines,  and  take  shares  iu  profound  trans- 
formations of  society  and  of  its  members :  transformations  that  are 
hopeless  as  immediate  results,  but  certain  as  ultimate  results. 

Try  to  fit  a  hand  with  five  fingers  into  a  glove  with  four.  Yuur 
difficulty  aptly  parallebi  the  difficulty  of  putting  a  complex  conception 
into  a  mind  yot  having  an  adequately-complex  tViculty.  In  proportion 
as  the  several  terms  and  relations  which  make  up  a  thought  become 
numerous  and  varied,  there  must  be  brought  into  play  numeroua  and 
varied  parts  of  the  intellectual  structure,  before  the  thought  can  be 
comprehended  ;  and  if  some  of  these  parts  are  wanting,  only  frag- 
ments of  the  thought,  and  not  the  thought  as  a  whole,  can  be  taken 
in.  Consider  an  instance.  What  is  meant  by  the  ratio  of  A  to  B, 
may  be  explained  to  a  boy  by  drawing  a  shoit  line  A  and  a  long 
line  B,  telling  him  that  A  is  said  to  bear  a  small  ratio  to  B ;  and 
then,  after  lengthening  the  line  A,  telling  him  that  A  is  now 
said  to  bear  a  larger  ratio  to  B.  But  suppose  I  have  to  explain  what 
ia  naeant  by  saying  that  the  ratio  of  A  to  B,  equals  the  ratio  of 
C  to  D.  This  conception  is  much  mure  complex :  instead  uf  two 
,  different  quantities  and  one  relation,  there  ai'u  four  different  quanti- 
ties and  three  relations.  To  understand  the  proposition,  the  boy  has 
to  think  of  A  and  B  and  their  difference,  and,  without  losing  his 
intellectual  gi'asp  of  these,  he  luis  to  think  of  C  and  D  and  their 
difference,  and,  without  losing  his  intellectual  grasp  of  these,  he  has 
to  think  of  the  two  differences  a.s  each  having  a  like  relation  to  its 
pair  of  quantities.  Thus  the  number  uf  terms  and  relations  to  be 
kept  before  the  mind,  is  such  as  to  imply  the  co-operation  of  many 
more  agents  of  thought ;  any  of  which  being  absent,  the  proposition 

•  Beeves,  History  of  Eiigliah  Law,  voL  i. ,  pp.  3<-36.    Second  edition. 
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cannot  be  understood :  the  boy  must  be  older  before  he  "will  under- 
stand it,  and,  if  uncultured,  will  probably  nerer  understand  it  at  all 
Pass  now  to  a  conception  of  still  greater  complexity — say  that  the 
ratio  of  A  to  B  varies  as  the  ratio  of  C  to  D.  Far  more  numerous 
things  have  now  to  be  represented  in  consciousness  with  approximate 
simultaneity.  A  and  B  have  to  be  thought  of  as  not  constant  in 
their  lengths,  but  as  one  or  both  of  them  changing  in  their  lengths ; 
so  that  their  difference  is  indefinitely  variable.  Similarly  with  C  and 
D.  And  then  the  variability  of  the  ratio  in  each  case  being  duly 
conceived  in  terms  of  lines  that  lengthen  and  shorten,  the  thing  to 
be  understood  is,  that  whatever  difference  any  chsuoge  brings  about 
between  A  and  B,  the  relation  it  beaii^  to  one  or  other  of  them,  is 
always  like  that  which  the  difference  simultaneously  arising  between 
C  and  D  bears  to  one  or  other  of  them.  The  greater  multiplicity  of 
ideas  required  for  mentally  framing  this  proposition,  evidently  puts  it 
further  beyond  the  reach  of  faculties  not  developed  by  appropriate 
culture,  or  not  capable  of  being  so  developed.  And  as  the  type  of 
proposition  becomes  still  more  involved,  as  it  does  when  two  such 
groups  of  dependent  variables  are  compared  and  conclusions  drawn, 
it  begins  to  require  a  grasp  that  is  easy  only  to  the  disciplined 
mathematician. 

One  who  does  not  possess  that  complexity  of  faculty>iwhich,  as  we 
here  see,  is  requisite  for  the  grasping  of  a  complex  conception,  may, 
in  cases  like  these,  become  conscious  of  his  incapacity  ;  not  from 
perceiving  what  it  is  that  he  lacks,  but  from  perceiving  that  by  an- 
other person,  results  can  be  achieved  which  he  cannot  achieve.  But 
where  no  such  thing  as  the  verifying  of  exact  predictions  comes  in  to 
prove  to  one  of  inferior  faculty  that  his  faculty  is  inferior,  he  is 
usually  unaware  of  the  inferiority.  To  imagine  a  higher  mode  of 
consciousness,  is  in  some  degree  to  have  it ;  so  that  until  he  has  it  in 
some  degree,  he  cannot  really  conceive  of  its  existence.  An  illustra- 
tion or  two  will  make  this  clear. 

Take  a  child  on  your  knee,  and,  turning  over  with  him  some 
engravings  of  landscapes,  note  what  he  observes.  "  I  see  a  man  in  a 
boat,"  says  he,  pointing.  "  Look  at  the  cows  coming  down  the  hill." 
"And  look,  there  is  a  little  boy  playing  with  a  dog."  These  and  other 
such  remarks,  mostly  about  the  living  objects  in  each  view,  are  all  you 
get  from  him.  Never  by  any  chance  does  he  utter  a  word  respecting 
the  scene  as  a  whole.  There  is  an  absolute  unconsciousness  of  any- 
thing to  be  observed,  or  to  be  pleased  with,  in  the  combination  of  wood 
and  water  and  mountain.  And  while  the  child  is  entirely  without  this 
complex  aesthetic  consciousness,  you  see  that  he  has  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  such  a  consciousness  exists  in  others,  but  is  wanting  in  him- 
self.   Take  now  a  case  in  which  a  kindred  defect  is  betrayed  by  an 
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adult.  You  have,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  your  life,  had  some 
musical  culture ;  and  can  recall  the  stages  through  which  you  have 
passed.  In  early  days  a  sympliuiiy  was  a  mystery ;  and  you  were 
somewhat  puzzled  to  find  others  applauding  it.  An  unfolding  of 
musical  faculty,  that  went  on  slowly  through  succeeding  years,  brought 
some  appreciation  ;  and  now  these  complex  musical  combinationa 
■which  once  gave  you  little  or  no  pleasjure,  give  you  more  pleasure 
than  any  others.  Remembering  all  this,  you  begin  to  suspect  that 
your  indifference  to  certain  still  more  involved  musical  combinations, 
may  arise  from  incapacity  in  you,  and  not  from  defects  in  them.  See, 
on  the  other  hantl,  what  happens  with  one  who  has  undergone  no 
such  series  of  changes — say,  an  old  naval  officer,  whose  life  at  sea 
kept  him  out  of  the  way  of  concerts  and  operas.  You  hear  him 
occasionally  confess,  or  rather  boast,  how  much  he  enjoys  the  bag- 
pipes. While  the  last  cadences  of  a  sonata,  which  a  young  lady  has 
just  played,  are  still  in  your  ears,  ho  goes  up  to  her  and  asks  whether 
she  can  play  "Polly,  put  the  kettlu  on,"  or  "Johnny  comes  marching 
home."  And  then,  when  concerts  are  talked  about  at  table,  he  seizes 
the  occasion  for  expressing  his  dislike  of  classical  music,  and  scarcely 
conceals  his  contempt  for  those  who  go  to  heai-  it.  On  contemplating 
hi.s  mental  state,  you  see  that  along  with  absence  of  the  faculty  for 
grasping  corri^lex  musical  combinations,  there  goes  no  consciousness 
of  the  absence — there  is  no  suspicion  that  such  complex  combinations 
exist,  and  that  other  persons  have  faculties  for  appreciating  them. 

And  now  for  the  application  of  this  general  truth  to  our  subject. 
Tlio  conceptions  with  which  sociological  science  is  concerned,  are 
complex  beyond  all  others.  In  the  absence  of  faculty  having  a  cor- 
responding complexity,  they  cannot  be  grasped.  Here,  however,  as 
in  other  cases,  the  absence  of  an  ade<iuately-comp!ex  faculty  is  not  ac- 
companied by  any  con.sciousuess  of  incapacity.  Rather  do  wo  find  that 
in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  in  the  required  kind  of  mental  grasp, 
there  is  an  extreme  confidence  of  judgment  on  sociological  questions, 
and  a  ridicule  of  tho.se  who,  after  long  discipline,  begin  to  peiwiive 
-what  there  is  to  be  understood,  and  how  difficult  is  the  right  under- 
standing of  it  A  simple  illustration  of  this  will  prepare  the  way  for 
more-involved  illustrations. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Times  gave  us  an  account  of  the  last 
acliiovement  in  automatic  printing — the  "Walter-Press,"  by  which  its 
owft  immense  edition  is  thrown  off  in  a  few  hours  every  morning. 
Suppose  a  reader  of  the  description,  adequately  familiar  with  mecha- 
nical details,  follows  what  he  reads  step  by  step  with  full  comprehen- 
sion :  perhaps  making  his  ideas  more  definite  by  going  to  see  the 
apparatus  at  work  and  questioning  the  attendants.  Now  he  goes 
away  considering  he  understands  all  about  it.     Possibly,  under  its 
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aspect  as  a  feat  in  mechanical  engineering,  he  does  so.  Possibly  also, 
under  its  biographical  aspect,  as  implying  in  Mr.  Walter  and  those  who 
co-operated  with  him  certain  traits,  moral  and  intellectual,  he  does  so. 
But  under  its  sociological  aspect  he  probably  has  no  notion  of  its  mean- 
ing ;  and  does  not  even  suspect  that  it  has  a  sociological  aspect.  Yet  if 
he  begins  to  look  into  the  genesis  of  the  thing,  he  will  find  that  he  is 
but  on  the  threshhold  of  the  full  explanation.  On  asking  not  what  is 
its  proximate  but  what  is  its  remote  origin,  he  finds,  in  the  first  place, 
that  this  automatic  printing-machine  is  lineally  descended  from  other 
automatic  printing-machines,  which  have  undergone  successive  deve- 
lopments— each  pre-supposing  others  that  went^before  :  without 
cylinder  printing-machines  long  previAisly  used  and  improved,  there 
would  have  been  no  "Walter-Press."  He  inquires  a  step  further, 
and  discovers  that  this  last  improvement  became  possible  only  by  the 
help  of  papier  TndchS  stereotyping,  which,  first  employed  for  making 
flat  plates,  afforded  the  possibility  of  making  cylindrical  plates.  And 
tracing  this  back,  he  finds  that  plaster-of-paiis  stereotyping  came 
before  it,  and  that  there  was  another  process  before  that.  Again,  he 
learns  that  this  highest  form  of  automatic  printing,  like  the  many 
less-developed  forms  preceding  it,  depended  for  its  practicability  on 
the  introduction  of  rollers  for  distributing  ink,  instead  of  the  hand- 
implements  used  by  "  printer' s-devik  "  fifty  years  ago— *which  rollers, 
a^ain,  could  never  have  been  made  fit  for  their  present  purposes, 
without  the  discovery  of  that  curious  elastic  compound  out  of  which 
they  are  cast.  And  then,  on  tracing  the  more  remote  antecedents, 
he  finds  an  ancestry  of  hand  printing-presses,  which,  through  genera- 
tions, had  been  successively  iiAproved.  Now,  perhaps,  he  thinks  he 
understands  the  apparatus,  considered  as  a  sociological  fact.  Far 
from  it.  Its  multitudinous  parts,  which  will  work  together  only  when 
highly  finished  and  exactly  adjusted,  came  from  machine-shops; 
where  there  are  varieties  of  complicated,  highly-finished  engines  for 
turning  cylinders,  cutting  out  wheels,  planing  bars,  and  so  forth ;  and 
on  the  prc-existence  of  these  the  existence  of  this  printing-machine 
depended.  If  he  inquires  into  the  history  of  these  complex  automatic 
tools,  he  finds  they  have  severally  been,  in  the  slow  course  of  mecha- 
nical progress,  brought  to  their  present  perfection  by  the  help  of 
preceding  complex  automatic  tools  of  various  kinds,  that  co-operated 
to  make  their  component  parts^-each  larger,  or  more  accurate,  lathe 
or  planing-machine  having  been  made  possible  by  pre-existing  lathes 
and  planing-machines,  inferior  in  size  or  exactness.  And  so  if  he 
traces  back  the  whole  contents  of  the  machine-shop,  with  its  many 
different  instruments,  he  comes  in  course  of  time  to  the  blacksmith's 
hammer  and  anvil ;  and  even,  eventually,  to  still  ruder  appliances. 
The  explanation  is  now  completed,  he  thinks.    Not  at  all    No  such 
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process  as  that  which  the  "  Walter-Press  "  shows  us,  was  possible 
until  there  had  been  invented,  and  slowly  perfected,  a  paper-machine 
capable  of  making  miles  of  paper  without  break-  Thus  there  is  the 
genesis  of  the  paper-machine  involved,  and  that  of  the  multitudinous 
appliances  and  devices  that  preceded  it,  and  are  at  present  implied 
by  it.  Have  we  now  got  to  the  end  of  the  matter  ?  No ;  we  have  just 
glanced  at  one  group  of  the  antecedents.  All  this  development  of 
^mechanical  appliances — ^this  growth  of  the  iron-manufacture,  this 
tensive  use  of  machinery  made  from  iron,  this  production  of  so 
'inany  machines  for  making  machines — has  ha<l  for  one  of  its  causes 
the  abundance  of  the  raw  materials,  coal  and  iron ;  has  had  for 
another  of  its  c£iiUseB  the  insylar  position  which  has  favoured  peace 
and  the  increase  of  industrial  activity.  There  have  been  moral 
causes  at  work  too.  Without  that  readiness  to  sacrifice  present  ease 
to  future  benefit,  which  is  implied  liy  enterprise,  there  would  not 
only  have  never  arisen  the  machine  in  question,  but  there  would 
never  have  arisen  the  multitudinous  iniproved  instruments  and  pru- 
e.sse8  that  have  made  it  possible.  And  beyond  the  moral  traits 
ehich  enterprise  pre-supposes,  there  are  those  prc-supjmsed  by 
efficient  co-operation.  Without  mechanical  engineers  who  fulfilled 
their  contracts  tolerably  well,  by  executing  work  accurately,  neither 
this  machine  itself  nor  the  machines  that  made  it,  could  have  been 
produced ;  anfi"  without  artizans  having  considerable  conscientious- 
ness, no  master  could  insure  accurate  work.  Try  to  get  such  pro- 
ducts out  of  an  inferior  race,  and  you  will  find  defective  character  an 
insuperable  obstacle.  So,  tmi,  will  you  find  defective  intelligence  an 
insuperable  obstacle.  The  skilled  artizan  is  not  an  accidental  product, 
rither  morally  or  intellectually.  The  intelligence  needed  for  making  a 
?w  thing  is  not  everywhere  to  he  found  ;  nor  is  there  evei^where  to 
be  found  the  accuracy  of  perception  and  nicety  of  execution  without 
rhich  no  complex  machine  can  be  so  made  that  it  will  act.  Exact- 
ss  of  finish  in  machines  has  developed  jMiri  -ptxssA  with  exactness 
perception  in  artizajis.  Inspect  some  mechanical  appliance  made 
century  ago,  and  you  may  see  that,  even  had  all  other  requisite  con- 
ations been  fulfilled,  want  of  the  requisite  skill  in  workmen  would 
ive  been  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  production  of  an  engine  requiring  so 
lany  delicate  adjustments.  So  that  there  ai'c  implied  in  this 
mechanical  achievement,  not  only  our  slowly-generated  industrial 
ite,  with  its  innumerable  products  and  processes,  but  also  the 
lowly-moulded  moral  and  intellectual  natures  of  ma.sters  and  work- 
men. Has  nothing  now  been  forgotten?  Yes,  we  have  left  out  a 
whole  division  of  all-important  social  phenomena — those  which  we 
group  as  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Along  with  those  many  other 
developments  that  have  been  necessary  antecedents  to  this  machine. 
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there  has  been  the  development  of  Science.  The  growing  and  im- 
proving arts  of  all  kinds,  have  been  helped  up,  .step  after  step,  by 
those  generalized  experiences,  becoming  ever  wider,  more  complete, 
more  exact,  which  make  up  what  we  call  Mathenuttics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  &c  Without  a  considerably-developed  Geometry,  thei-e 
could  never  have  been  the  machines  for  making  machines ;  still  less 
this  machine  that  has  proceeded  from  them.  Without  a  developed 
Physics^  there  would  have  been  no  steam-engine  to  move  these 
various  automatic  appliances,  primary  and  secondary ;  nor  would  the 
many  implied  metalluigic  processes  have  been  brought  to  the  needful 
perfection.  And  in  the  absence  of  a  developed  Chemistiy,  many 
other  requirements,  direct  and  indirect,  could  not  ha^  be^n  adequately 
fulfilled.  So  that,  in  fact,  this  organization  of  knowledge  which 
began  with  civilization,  had  to  reach  something  like  its  present  stage 
before  such  a  machine  could  come  into  existence ;  supposing  all  other 
pre-rec[uisite8  to  be  satisfied.  Surely  we  have  now  got  to  the  end  of 
the  history.  Not  quite :  there  yet  remains  an  essential  factor.  No 
one  goes  on  year  after  year  spending  thousands  of  pounds,  and  much 
time,  and  persevering  through  disappointment  and  anxiety,  without 
a  strong  motive :  the  "  Walter-Press  "  was  not  a  mere  tofwr  de  force. 
Why,  then,  was  it  produced  ?  To  meet  an  immense  demand  with 
great  promptness — to  print,  with  one  machine,  16,000  copies  per  hour. 
Whenoe  arises  this  demand  ?  From  an  extensive  iikading  public, 
brought  in  the  course  of  generations  to  have  a  keen  morning-appetite 
for  news  of  all  kinds — ^merchants  who  need  to  know  the  latest  prices 
at  home  and  the  latest  telegrams  from  abroad  ;  politicians  who  must 
learn  the  result  of  last  night's  division,  be  informed  of  the  latest 
diplomatic  move,  and  read  the  speeches  at  a  meeting ;  sporting  men 
who  look  for  the  odds  and  the  result  of  yesterday's  race  ;  ladies  who 
want  to  see  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  And  on  asking  the 
origin  of  these  many  desires  to  l)e  satisfied,  they  prove  to  be  con- 
comitants of  our  social  state  in  general — its  trading,  political,  philan- 
thropic, and  other  activities;  for  in  societies  where  these  are  not 
dominant,  the  demand  for  news  of  various  kinds  rises  to  no  such 
intensity.  See,  then,  how  enormously  involved  is  the  genesis  of  this 
machine,  as  a  sociological  phenomenon.  A  whole  encyclopaedia  of 
mechanical  inventions — some  dating  from  the  earliest  times — ^go  to 
the  explanation  of  it.  Thousands  of  years  of  discipline,  by  whidii  the 
impulsive  improvident  nature  of  the  savage  has  been  evolved  into  a 
comparatively  self-controlling  nature,  capable  of  sacrificing  present 
ease  to  future  good,  are  pre-supposed.  There  is  pre-supposed  the 
equally-long  discipline  by  which  the  inventive  faculty,  alinost  wholly 
absent  in  the  savage,  has  been  evolved ;  and  by  which  accuracy,  not 
even  oonceived  by  the  savage,  has  been  cultivated.    And  there  is 
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fm-ther  pre-supposed  the  alow  political  and  social  progress,  at  once 
cau.se  and  consequence  of  these  other  changes,  that  has  brought  us  to 
a  state  in  which  such  a  niachine  finds  a  function  to  fulfil. 

The  complexity  of  a  sociological  fact,  and  the  difficulty  of  ade- 
quately grasping  it,  wll  now  perhaps  be  more  apparent.  For  as  in 
this  case  there  has  been  a  genesis,  so  has  there  been  in  every  other 
case,  be  it  of  institution,  anaugement,  custom,  belief,  &c. ;  but  while 
in  this  case  the  genesis  is  comparatively  easy  to  trace,  because  of  the 
comparatively-concrete  character  of  process  and  product,  it  is  in  other 
ca.ses  difficult  to  trace,  because  the  factors  are  mostly  not  of  a 
sensible  kind.  And  yet  only  when  the  genesis  has  been  traced — 
only  when  the  various  antecei^ents  of  ail  orders  have  been  observed 
in  their  co-operation,  generation  after  generation,  through  past  social 
states — is  there  reacheil  that  intei-pretatiou  of  a  fact  which  makes 
it  a  part  of  sociological  science,  properly  understood.  If,  for  instance, 
the  true  meaning  of  such  phenomena  as  those  presented  by  trade- 
combinations  is  to  be  seen,  it  is  needful  to  go  back  to  those  remote 
Old-EngUsh  periods  when  analogous  causes  produced  analogous  results. 
As  Brentano  po'mts  out — 

"  TLo  workmen  formed  their  Trade-Unions  against  the  aggrosaions  of  the 
tlien  rising  manufacturing  lords,  as  in  earlier  times  the  old  freemen  formed 
their  Frith-Gilds  against  the  tyranny  of  medieval  magnates,  and  the  free 
handicraftsmen  their  Oraft-Gildfi  against  the  aggFBsaiuns  of  the  Old- 
bui;gbers."  • 

Then,  having  studied  the  successive  forms  of  such  organizations  in 
relation  to  the  successive  industrial  states,  there  have  to  be  obsei'ved 
the  waj's  in  which  they  are  severally  related  to  other  phenomena  of 
their  respective  times — the  political  institutions,  the  class-distinctions, 
the  family-arrangements,  the  modes  of  distribution  and  degrees  of 
intercourse  between  localities,  the  amounts  of  knowledge,  the  re- 
ligious beliefs,  the  morals,  the  sentiments,  the  customs,  the  ideas. 
Considered  as  parts  of  a  nation,  having  structures  that  form  parts  of 
its  structure,  and  actions  that  modify  and  are  modified  by  its  actions, 
these  trade-societies  can  have  their  full  meanings  perceived,  only 
when  they  are  studied  in  their  serial  genesis  through  many  centuries, 
and  their  changes  considered  in  relation  to  simultaneous  change 
throughout  the  social  organism.  And  even  then  there  remains  the 
deeper  inquiry — How  does  it  happen  that  in  nations  of  certain  types 
no  analogous  institutions  exist,  and  that  in  nations  of  other  types 
the  analogous  institutions  have  taken  forms  more  or  less  different  1 

That  phenomena  so  involved  cannot  be  seen  as  they  truly  are, 
even  by  the  highest  intelligence  at  present  existing,  is  tolerably 
manifest     And  it  is  manifest  also  that  a  Science  of  Society  is  likely 

*  Braatano's  Introdoctloa  to  Early  EngliA  QikU,  p.  cxcr. 
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for  a  long  time  hence  to  be  recognized  by  but  few ;  since,  not  only 
is  there  in  most  cases  an  absence  of  faculty  complex  enough  to  grasp 
its  complex  phenomena,  but  there  is  mostly  an  absolute  unconscious- 
ness that  there  are  any  such  complex  phenomena  to  be  grasped. 

To  the  want  of  a  due  complexity  of  conceptive  fiaculty,  there  has 
to  be  added,  as  a  further  difficulty,  the  want  of  due  plasticity  of 
conceptive  fiaculty.  The  general  ideas  of  nearly  aU  men,  have  been 
framed  out  of  experiences  gathered  within  comparatively-narrow 
ai'eas ;  and  general  ideas  so  framed,  are  far  too  rigid  readily  to  admit 
the  multitudinous  and  varied  combinations  of  facts  which  Sociology 
presents.  The  child  of  Puritanic  parents,  brought  *6p  in  the  belief 
that  Sabbath-breaking  brings  after  it  all  kinds  of  transgressions, 
and  having  had  pointed  out,  in  the  village  or  small  town  that  formed 
his  world,  various  instances  of  this  connexion,  is  somewhat  perplexed 
in  aft«r-years,  when  acquaintance  with  more  of  his  countrymen  has 
shown  him  exemplary  lives  joined  with  non-observance  of  the  Sun- 
day. When  he  adds  to  his  experiences  by  continental  travel,  and 
finds  that  the  best  people  of  foreign  societies  disregard  injunc- 
tions which  he  once  thought  essential  to  right  conduct,  he  still 
further  widens  his  ori^ally  small  and  stiff  conception.  Now  the 
process  thus  exemplified  in  a  single  belief  of  a  comparatively-super- 
ficial kind,  has  to  be  gone  through  with  numerous  beliefs  of  deeper 
kinds,  before  there  can  be  reached  the  flexibility  of  thought  required 
for  dealing  properly  with  sociological  phenomena.  Not  in  one  direc- 
tion, but  in  nearly  all  directions,  we  have  to  learn  that  those  con- 
nexion^ of  social  facts  which  we  commonly  regard  as  natural  and 
even  necessaiy,  are  not  at  all  necessary,  and  often  have  no  paiiicular 
naturalness.  On  contemplating  past  social  states,  we  are  continually 
reminded  that  many  arrangements,  and  practices,  and  convictions, 
that  seem  matters  of  course,  are  very  modem ;  and  we  are  continually 
forgetting  that  many  things  we  now  regard  as  impossible  were  quite 
possible  a  few  centuries  ago.  Still  more  on  studying  societies  alien 
in  race  as  well  as  in  stage  of  civilization,  we  perpetually  meet  with 
things  not  only  contrary  to  eveiything  we  should  have  thought  pro- 
bable, but  even  such  as  we  should  have  scarcely  hit  upon  in  trying 
to  conceive  the  most  unlikely  and  even  impossible  things. 

Take  in  illustration  the  varieties  of  domestic  relations.  That 
monogamy  is  not  the  only  kind  of  marriage,  wc  are,  indeed,  early 
taught  by  our  Bible-lessons.  But  though  the  conception  of  poly- 
gamy is  thus  made  somewhat  familiar,  it  does  not  occur  to  us  that 
polyandry  is  also  a  possible  arrangement ;  and  we  are  surprised  on 
first  learning  that  it  not  only  exists,  but  was  once  extremely  general 
When  we  contemplate  these  marital  institutions  unlike  our  own,  we 
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cannot  at  first  imagine  that  they  can  be  practised  with  a  sense  of 
propriety  like  that  with  which  we  practise  oui-s.  Yet  Livingstone 
narrates  that  in  a  tribe  bordering  one  of  the  Central  African  lakes, 
the  women  were  quite  disgusted  on  hearing  that  in  England  a  man 
has  only  one  wife.  This  is  a  feeling  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
them. 

"  An  intelligent  Kaudyan  chief  with  whom  Mr.  Bailey  visited  these  Vcd- 
daha  was  'perfectly  scandalised  at  the  utter  barbarism  of  living  with  only  one 
wife,  and  never  parting  until  separated  by  death.'  It  was,  he  said,  'just 
like  the  wanderoos '  (monkeys)."  * 

Again,  one  would  suppose  tli^t,  as  a  matter  of  course,  monogamy, 
polygamy,   and  polyandry,  in   its   several   varieties,  exhausted   the 
pos.sibie  forms  of  marriage.     An  utterly-unexpected  form  is  furnished 
us  by  one  of  the  African  tribes.    Marriage,  among  them,  ia  for  so  many 
days  in  the  week — commonly  for  four  days  in  the  week,  which  is  said 
to  be  "the  custom  in  the  best  families :"  the  wife  during  the  oflf-days 
being  regarded  as  an  indopeadent   woman  who  may  do  what  she 
pleases.    We  are  a  little  suqirised,  too,  on  reading  that  by  some  of  the 
Hill-tribes  of  India,  imfaithfuluess  on  the  part  of  the  husband  is 
held  to  be  a  grave  offence,  but  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
wife  a  trivial  one.     We  assume,  as  self-evident,  that  good  usage  of  a 
wife  by  a  husband,  implies,  among  other  things,  absence  of  violence  ; 
and  hence  it  seems  scarcely  imaginable  that  in  some  places  the  oppo- 
site criterion  holds.     Yet  it  does  so  among  the  Tartars. 

"  A  nursemaid  of  mine  left  me  to  be  married,  and  some  short  time  after 
she  went  to  the  Natchalaick  of  the  place  to  make  a  coroplniat  against  her 
husband.  He  inquired  into  the  matter,  when  she  coolly  tuld  him  her 
l^uBband  did  not  love  her.  Ho  asked  how  she  knew  he  did  not  love  her  ; 
•  Because,'  slie  replied,  *  he  never  whipped  her.' "  + 

A  statement  which  might  be  rejected  as  incredible  were  it  not  for  the 
analogous  fact  that,  among  the  South-African  races,  a  wliite  master 
who  does  not  thrash  his  men,  is  ridiculed  and  reproached  by  them  as 
not  worthy  to  be  called  a  master.  Among  domestic  customs,  again, 
who,  if  he  had  been  set  to  imagine  all  possible  anomalies,  would  have 
bit  upon  that  which  is  found  among  the  Basques,  and  has  existed 
among  other  races — tlie  custom  that  ou  the  birth  of  a  child  the  hus- 
band goes  to  bed  and  receives  the  congratulations  of  friend.s,  while 
his  wife  returns  to  her  household  work  '\  Or  who,  among  the  results 
of  having  a  son  born,  woul<l  dream  of  that  which  occurs  among  some 
Polynesian  races,  where  the  father  is  forthwith  dispossessed  of  his 
property,  and  becomes  simply  a  guardian  of  it  on  behalf  of  the 
infant  ?  The  varieties  of  filial  relations  and  uf  accompany ing  senti- 
ments, continually  show  us  things  equally  strange,  and  at  tirst  sight 

•  Lubbook'a  Prchialoric  Times,  p.  314  (First  edition), 
t  31x8.  Atkinson's  BecolUelions  of  Tartar  Slippes,  p.  220. 
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equally  unaccoantable.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  it  should  any- 
where be  thought  a  duty  on  the  part  of  children  to  bury  their  parents 
alive.  Yet  it  is  so  thought  among  the  Fijians ;  of  whom  we  read  also 
that  the  parents  thus  put  out  of  the  way,  go  to  their  graves  with 
smiling  faces.  Scarcely  less  incredible  does  it  seem  that  a  man's 
affection  should  be  regarded  as  more  fitly  shown  towards  the  children 
of  others  than  towards  his  own  children.  Yet  the  Hill-tribes  of 
India  supply  an  example. 

Among  the  Nairs  "  evety  man  looks  upon  his  sister's  ohildreu  as  his 
Iieirs,  .  .  .  and  he  would  be  considered  as  an  unnatural  monster  were 
he  to  show  such  signs  of  grief  at  the  d^th  of  a  child'whioh  ...  he 
might  suppose  to  be  his  own,  as  he  did  at  the  death  of  a  (^ild  of  his 
sister."  *  . 

"  The  pbiloprogenitiveness  of  philosophical  Europe  is  a  strange  idea,  as 
well  as  term,  to  the  Nair  of  Malabar,  who  learns  with  his  earliest  mind  that 
his  unole  is  a  nearer  relation  to  him  than  his  father,  and  consequently  loves 
his  nephew  much  more  than  his  son."  t 

When,  in  the  domestic  relations,  we  meet  with  such  varieties  of 
law,  of  custom,  of  sentiment,  of  belief,  thus  indicated  by  a  few  ex- 
amples which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  it  may  be  imagined 
how  multitudinous  are  the  seeming  incongruities  presented  among 
the  social  relations  at  large.  To  be  made  conscious  of  these,  however, 
it  is  not  needful  to  study  uncivilized  tribes,  or  alien  races  partially 
civilized.  If  we  look  back  to  the  earlier  stages  of  European  societies, 
we  find  abundant  proofs  that  social  phenomena  do  not  necessarily 
hang  together  in  those  ways  which  our  daily  experiences  show  us. 
Eeligious  conceptions  may  be  taken  in  illustration. 

The  grossness  of  these  among  civilized  nations  as  they  at  present 
exist,  might,  indeed,  prepare  us  for  their  still  greater  grossness  during 
old  times.  When,  close  to  Boulogne,  one  passes  a  crucifix,  at  the 
foot  of  which  lies  a  mouldering  heap  of  crosses,  made  of  two  bits  of 
lath  nailed  together,  deposited  by  passers-by  in  the  expectation  of 
Divine  favour  to  be  so  gained,  one  cannot  but  have  a  sense  of  strange- 
ness on  glancing  at  the  adjacent  railway,  and  on  calling  to  mind  the 
.achievements  of  the  French  in  science.  Still  more  may  one  marvel 
on  finding,  as  in  Spain,  a  bull-fight  got  up  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church — ^the  proceeds  being  devoted  to  a  "  Holy  House  of  Mercy !" 
And  yet  great  as  seem  the  incongruities  between  religious  beliefs  and 
social  states  now  displayed,  more  astonishing  incongruities  are  dis- 
•closed  on  going  far  back.  Consider  the  conceptions  implied  by  sundiy 
Tnystery-plays ;  and  remember  that  they  were  outgrowths  from  a 
theory  of  the  Divine  government,  which  men  were  afterwards  burnt 

•  Quoted  in  M'Lennan's  Primitive  Marriage,  p.  187. 
t  Burton's  Hittory  of  Sindh,  p.  244. 
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for  rejecting.     Payments  of  wages  to  actors  are  entered  thus : — 

"  Imprimis,  to  God,  ij' 
Item,         to  Cajphas,  iij'-  iiij'- 

Item,         to  one  of  tbe  knights,  ij' 
Item,        to  the  dcvyll  anil  to  Judas,  xviij'' 
"  "We  have  frequeatlv  such  eutriea  as :  '  Item,  payd  for  the  sprot  (spirit)  of 
Ood's  coto,   ij' '      We  learu  from   tliese  entries  that  God's  coat  waa  of 
leatlier,  painted  and  gilt,  and  tliat  he  had  a  wig  of  false  hair,  also  gilt,"  * 

"  Even  the  Virgin's  conception  is  made  a  subject  for  rihaldry  ;  and  in  the 
Coventry  collection  we  have  a  mystery,  or  play,  on  the  subject  of  her  pro- 
tended trial.  It  opens  \vith  tlie  appearance  of  the  somnour,  who  reads  a 
long  list  of  offences  that  appear  tn  Ins  book  ;  then  come  two  'detractors' 
who  repent  certain  scandalous  stories  relating  to  Joseph  and  Mary,  upon  the 
strength  of  which  they  are  summoned  to  appear  before  the  ecclesiastical 
court.  They  are  accordingly  put  upon  their  trial,  and  we  have  a  broad 
picture  of  the  proceedings  in  such  a  aise,"  icf 

Again,  on  looking'  into  the  illumiuated  missals  of  old  times,  there 
is  revealed  to  us  a  mode  of  conceiving  Christian  doctrine  which  it  is 
diffictilt  to  imagine  a.s  airrent  in  a  civilized,  or  even  serai-civilized, 
society:  instance  the  ideas  implied  by  a  highly-finished  figure  of 
Christ,  from  whose  wounded  side  a  stream  of  wafers  spouts  on  to  a 
salver  held  liy  a  pnest.  Or  take  a  devotional  book  of  later  date — a 
printed  psalter  profiisely  illustrated  witii  woodcuts  representing  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  Christ.  Page  after  page  exhibits  ways  in  which 
his  sacrifice  is  utilized  after  a  perfectly-material  manner.  Here  are 
shown  vines  growing  out  of  his  wounds,  and  the  grapes  these  vines 
bear  are  being  <levoured  by  bishops  and  abbes.ses.  Here  the  cross  is 
fixed  on  a  large  barrel,  into  which  his  blood  falls  in  torrents,  and  out 
of  which  there  issue  jets  on  to  groups  of  ecclesiastics.  And  here,  his 
body  V/cing  represented  in  a  horizontal  position,  there  rise  from  the 
wonnds  in  his  hands  and  feet  fountains  of  blooil,  which  priests  and 
nuns  are  collecting  in  buckets  and  jars.  Nay,  even  more  astonishing 
is  the  mental  state  implied  by  one  of  the  woodcuts,  which  tries  to 
aid  the  devotional  reader  in  conceiving  the  Trinity,  by  representing 
three  persons  standing  in  one  pair  of  boots !  \  Quite  in  harmony 
with  these  astoundingly-gross  conceptions  are  the  conceptions  im- 
plied in  the  popidar  literature.  The  theological  ideas  that  grew 
up  in  times  when  Papal  authority  was  supreme,  and  before  the 
sale  of  indulgences  had  been  protested  against,  may  be  judged  from 
a  story  contained  in  the  Folk-lore  collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm, 
ca-Ued  "The  Tailor  in  Heaven."  Here  is  an  abridged  translation 
that  has  been  made  for  me  : — 


•  Wriffhl's  Ssmxjn  tm.  Archceolofjij,  ii.,  175-6.  t  Ibid.,  ii.  1S4. 

X  Only  four  oopie>  of  this  pealter  are  kaown  to  exist.  The  copy  from  which  I  make 
this  d<3Soriptian  is  oont&inod  in  the  Bplcndid  coUeotioa  of  Ml,  Heniy  Huth. 
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"God,  having  one  day  gone  out  with  the  sainta  and  tho  apostles  for  a 
walk,  left  Peter  at  the  door  of  heaven  with  strict  orders  to  admit  no  one. 
Soon  after  a  tailor  came  and  pleaded  to  be  let  in.  But  Peter  said  that  God 
hod  forbidden  any  one  to  be  admitted  ;  besides,  tho  tailor  was  a  bad  cha- 
racter, and  '  cabbaged'  the  cloth  he  used.  The  tailor  said  the  pieces  he  had 
taken  were  small,  and  had  fallen  into  his  basket ;  and  he  vraa  vriUing  to 
make  himself  useful — he  would  cany  the  babies,  and  wash  or  mend  the 
clothes,  Peter  at  last  let  him  iu,  but  made  him  sit  dowrn  in  a  corner, 
behind  the  door.  Taking  advantage  of  Peter's  going  outside  for  a  minute 
or  two,  the  tailor  left  his  seat  and  looked  about  liira.  He  soon  came  to  u 
place  where  there  were  many  stools,  and  a  chair  of  massive  gold  and  a 
golden  footstool,  which  were  God's.  Climbing  up  on  the  chair,  he  could  see 
all  that  was  happening  on  the  earth  ;  aud  he  saw  an  nld  woman,  who  was 
washing  clothes  iu  a  stream,  making  awary  with  some  of  the  linen,  In  his 
anger,  he  took  up  the  footstool  and  threw  it  at  her.  As  he  could  not  get  it 
back,  he  thought  it  best  to  return  to  his  place  behind  the  door,  where  he 
sat  down,  putting  on  an  air  of  inuocence.  God  now  re-entered,  without 
observing  the  tailor.  Finding  his  footstool  gone,  he  asked  Peter  what  had 
become  of  it — had  he  let  anyone  in  T  Tho  apostle  at  first  evaded  the  ques- 
tion, but  confessed  that  he  had  let  in  one — only,  however,  a  poor  limping 
tailor.  The  tailor  was  then  called,  and  asked  what  he  had  done  with  the 
footstool.  When  ho  had  told,  God  said  to  him  : — '  0  you  knave,  if  I  judged 
like  you,  how  long  do  you  think  you  would  have  escaped  %  For  long  ago  I 
should  not  have  had  a  chair  or  even  a  poker  left  in  tho  place,  but  should 
have  hurled  everything  at  tho  sinners.'  ...."*  ^ 

These  examples,  out  of  multitudes  that  might  he  given,  show  the 
wide  limita  of  variation  within  which  social  phenomena  range.  Wheo 
we  bear  in  mind  that,  along  with  theological  ideas  that  now  seem 
little  above  those  of  savages,  there  went  (in  England)  a  political  con-  M 
stitution  having  outlines  like  the  present,  an  established  body  of  lawd,  ■ 
a  regular  taxation,  an  emancipated  working-class,  an  industrial  system 
of  considerable  complexity,  with  the  general  intelligence  and  mutual 
trust  irapUed  by  social  co-operations  so  extensive  and  involved,  we 
see  that  there  are  possibilities  of  combination  far  more  numerous 
than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  There  is  proved  to  us  the  need  for 
greatly  enlarging  those  stock-notions  which  are  so  firmly  established 
in  us  by  daily  observations  of  suiTounding  arrangcmentB  and  occur- 
rences. 


We  might,  indeed,  even  if  limited  to  the  evidence  which  our  own  1 
society  at  the  present  time  supplies,  greatly  increase  the  plasticity  of] 
our  conceptions,  did  we  contemplate  the  facts  as  they  really  arc.  j 
Could  we  nationally,  as  welt  as  individually,  "see  ourselves  as  others  I 
see  us,"  we  might  find  at  home  seeming  contradictions,  suflBcient  to 
show  lis  that  what  we  think  necessarily-connected  traits  arc  by  no, 
means  necessarily  connected.     We  might  learn  from  our  own  institu-1 

*  Kii\dcr-  und  Ilatiamardun,  bj  William  and  James  Grimm,  larger  editloa  (1870), 
pp.  140-2 
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tions,  and  books,  and  journals,  and  debates,  that  while  there  are  cer- 
tain constant  relations  among  social  phenomena,  they  are  not  the 
rehitions  commonly  supposed  to  be  constant ;  and  that  when,  from 
some  conspicuous  characteristic,  we  infer  certain  other  characteristics, 
we  may  be  quite  wrong.  To  aid  ourselves  in  perceiving  this,  let  us, 
varying  a  somewhat  trito  mode  of  representation,  consider  what 
might  be  said  of  us  by  an  independent  observer  living  in  the  far 
future — supposing  his  statements  translated  into  our  cumbrous  lan- 
guage. 

"Though  the  diagrams  used  for  teaching,  make  every  child  aware 
that  many  thousands  of  years  ago  the  Earth's  orbit  began  to  recede 
from  its  limit  of  greatest  excAitricity ;  and  though  all  are  familiar 
with  the  consequent  fact  that  the  glacial  epoch,  which  has  so  long 
made  a  large  part  of  the  noithom  hemisphere  uninhabitable,  has 
passed  its  climax  ;  yet  it  is  not  universally  known  that  in  some 
regions,  the  retreat  of  glaciers  has  lately  made  accessible,  tracts  long 
covered.  Amid  moraines  and  under  vast  accumulations  of  detritus, 
have  been  found  here  ruins,  there  semi- fossilized  skeletons,  and  in  some 
places  even  records,  which,  by  a  man'ellous  concurrence  of  favourable 
conditions,  have  been  so  preserved  that  pai*ts  of  them  remain  legible. 
Just  as  fossil  cephalopods,  turned  up  by  our  automatic  quarrying- 
engines,  are  son^etimes  so  perfect  that  di'awings  of  them  are  made  with 
the  sepia  taken  from  their  own  ink-bags ;  so  here,  by  a  happy  chance, 
there  have  come  down  to  us,  from  a  long-extinct  race  of  men,  those 
actual  secretions  of  their  daily  life,  which  furnish  colouring-matter 
for  a  picture  of  them.  By  great  perseverance  our  explorers  have 
discovered  the  key  to  their  imperfectly-developed  language ;  and  in 
course  of  years  have  been  able  to  put  together  facts  yielding  us  faint 
ideas  of  the  strange  peoples  who  lived  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
during  the  last  pre -glacial  period. 

"  A  report  just  issued  refers  to  a  time  called  by  these  peoples  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  their  era ;  and  it  concerns  a 
nation  of  considerable  interest  to  us — the  English.  Though  until 
now  no  traces  of  this  ancient  nation  were  known  to  exist,  yet  there 
survived  the  names  of  certain  great  men  it  produced — one  a  poet 
whose  range  of  imagination  and  depth  of  insight  are  said  to  have 
exceeded  those  of  all  who  went  before  him ;  the  other,  a  man  of 
science,  of  whom,  profound  as  we  may  suppose  in  many  other 
respects,  we  know  definitely  this,  that  to  all  nations  then  living,  and 
that  have  since  lived,  he  taught  how  the  Universe  is  balanced. 
Wliat  kind  of  people  the  English  were,  and  what  kind  of  civiliza- 
tion they  had,  have  thus  always  been  questions  exciting  curiosity. 
The  facts  disclosed  by  this  report,  are  scarcely  of  the  kind  an- 
ticipated.    Search   was  first  made  for  traces  of  these  great  men. 
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who,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  conspicuously  commemorated.  Little 
was  found,  however.  It  did,  indeed,  appear  that  the  last  of  them, 
who  revealed  to  mankind  the  constitution  of  the  heavens,  had 
received  a  name  of  honour  like  that  which  they  gave  to  a  successful 
trader  who  presented  an  address  to  their  monarch ;  and  l^esides  a 
tree  planted  in  his  memory,  a  small  statue  to  their  great  poet  had 
been  put  up  in  one  of  their  temples,  where,  however,  it  was  almost 
lost  among  the  many  and  large  monuments  to  their  fighting 
chiefs.  Not  that  commemorative  structures  of  magnitude  were  never 
erected  by  the  English.  Our  explorers  discovered  traces  of  a  gigantic 
one,  in  which,  apparently,  persons  of  distinction  an^  deputies  from  all 
nations  were  made  to  take  part  in  honouring  some  being — man  he 
can  scarcely  have  been.  For  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  man 
could  have  had  a  worth  transcendent  enough  to  draw  from  them 
such  extreme  homage,  when  they  thought  so  little  of  those  by  whom 
their  name  as  a  race  has  been  saved  from  oblivion.  Their  distribu- 
tion of  monumental  honours  was,  indeed,  in  all  respects  remarkable. 
To  a  physician  named  Jenner,  who,  by  a  mode  of  mitigating  the 
ravages  of  a  horrible  disease,  was  said  to  have  rescued  mafiy  thou- 
sands from  death,  they  erected  a  memorial  statue  in  one  of  their 
chief  public  places.  After  some  years,  however,  repenting  them  of 
giving  to  this  statue  so  conspicuous  a  position,  they  banished  it  to  a 
far  comer  of  one  of  their  suburban  gardens,  frequented  chiefly 
by  children  and  nursemaids ;  and  in  its  place,  they  erected  a 
statue  to  a  great  leader  of  their  fighters — one  Napier,  who  had 
helped  them  to  conquer  and  keep  down  certain  weaker  races.  The 
reporter  does  not  tell  us  whether  this  last  had  been  instrumental  in 
destroying  as  many  lives  as  the  first  had  saved  ;  but  he  remarks : — 
'  I  could  not  cease  wondering  at  this  strange  substitution  among  a 
people  who  professed  a  religion  of  peace.*  This  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  an  act  out  of  harmony  with  their  usual  acts :  quite  the 
contrary.  The  records  show  that  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  a 
great  victory  gained  over  a  neighbouring  nation,  they  held  for  many 
years  an  annual  banquet,  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  commemorative 
scalp-dances  of  still  more  barbarous  peoples;  and  there  was  never 
wanting  a  priest  to  ask  on  the  banquet,  a  blessing  from  one  they 
named  the  God  of  love.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  their  code  of 
conduct  seemed  not  to  have  advanced  beyond,  but  to  have  gone  back 
from,  the  code  of  a  still  more  ancient  people  from  whom  their  creed 
was  derived.  One  of  the  laws  of  this  ancient  people  was, '  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ; '  but  sundry  laws  of  the  English, 
especially  those  concerning  acts  that  interfered  with  some  so-called 
sports  of  their  ruling  classes,  inflicted  penalties  which  imply  that 
their  principle  had  become  '  a  leg  for  an  eye,  and  an  arm  for  a  tooth.' 
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tions  of  their  creed  to  the  orecd  of  tliis  ancient  people,  are, 
indeed,  difficult  to  understand.  They  had  at  one  time  cruelly  per- 
secuted this  ancient  people — Jews  they  were  called — because  that 
particular  modification  of  the  Jt-wish  religion  which  they,  the 
Englishj  nominally  adopted,  was  one  which  the  Jews  would  not 
adopt.  And  yet,  marvellous  to  relate,  while  they  tortured  the  Jews 
for  not  agreeing  with  them,  they  substantially  agreed  with  the 
Jews,  Not  only,  as  above  instanced,  in  the  law  of  retaliation  did 
they  outdo  the  Je^vs,  instead  of  obeying  tho  quite-opposite  pnnciple 
of  the  teacher  they  wursbipped  as  divine,  but  they  obeyed  the  Jewish 
law,  and  disobeyed  this  divine  teacher,  in  other  ways — as  in  the  rigid 
observance  of  ^ery  seventh  day,  which  he  had  deliberately  dis- 
countenanced. Though  they  were  angi"y  with  those  who  did  not 
nominally  believe  in  Christianity  (which  was  the  name  of  their 
religion),  yet  they  ridiculed  those  who  really  believed  in  it ;  for  some 
few  people  among  thorn,  nicknamed  Quakers,  who  aimed  to  carry  out 
Christian  precepts  instead  of  Jewish  precepts,  they  made  butts  for 
tbeir  jokes.  Nay,  more  ;  their  substantial  adhesion  to  the  creed 
they  professedly  repudiated,  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  this,  that  in 
each  of  their  temples  they  fixed  up  in  some  conspicuous  place, 
the  ten  connmandmenta  of  the  Jewish  religion,  while  they  rarely 
fixed  up  the  two  Christian  commandments  given  instead  of  them. 
'And  yet,'  says  the  reporter,  after  dilating  on  these  strange  facta, 
'  though  the  English  were  greatly  given  to  missionary  entei-prisea 
of  all  kinds,  and  though  I  sought  diligently  among  the  records 
of  these,  I  could  find  no  trace  of  a  society  for  converting  the  English 
people  from  Judaism  to  CTaristianity.'  This  mention  of  their  mis- 
sionary enterprises  introduces  other  remarkable  anomalies.  Being 
anxious  to  get  atlherents  to  this  creed  which  they  adopted  in  name 
but  not  in  fact,  they  sent  out  men  to  various  parts  of  the  world  to 
propag&te  it- — one  part,  among  others,  being  that  subjugated  territory 
above  named.  Tliere  the  English  missionaries  taught  the  gentle 
precepts  of  theii*  faith  ;  and  there  the  officers  employed  by  their 
government  exompbfied  these  precepts:  one  of  the  exemplifications 
being  that,  to  jiut  down  a  riotous  sect,  they  took  fifty  out  of  sixty- 
six  who  had  survemlered,  an<l,  without  any  trial,  blew  them  from  the 
guns,  as  they  called  it — tied  them  to  the  mouths  of  cannon,  and 
shattered  their  bodies  to  pieces.  And  then,  curiously  enough,  having 
thus  taught  and  thus  exemplified  their  religion,  they  expressed  great 
surprise  at  the  fact  that  the  only  converts  their  niissionariea  could 
obtain  among  tliese  people,  were  hypocrites  and  men  of  characters 
so  bad  that  no  one  would  employ  them, 

"Nevertheless,  these  semi-civilized  English  had  their  good  points. 
Odd  aa  must  have  been  the  delusion  which  made  them  send  out 
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missionaries  to  inferior  races,  who  were  always  ill  used  by  their 
sailors  and  settlers,  and  eventually  extirpated  by  them,  yet  on  finding 
that  they  spent  annuaUy  a  million  of  their  money  in  missionary 
and  allied  enterprises,  we  cannot  but  see  some  generosity  of  motive 
in  them.  Their  country  was  dotted  over  with  hospitab  and  alms- 
houses, and  institutions  for  taking  care  of  the  diseased  and  indigent ; 
and  their  towns  were  overrun  with  philanthropic  societies,  which, 
without  saying  anything  about  the  wisdom  of  their  policy,  clearly 
implied  good  feeling.  They  expended  in  the  legal  relief  of  their 
poor  as  much  as,  and  at  one  time  more  than,  a  tenth  of  the  revenue 
raised  for  all  national  purposes.  One  of  their  remarkable  deeds  was, 
that  to  get  rid  of  a  barbarous  institj^tion  of  thofle  times,  called 
slavery,  under  which,  in  their  colonies,  certain  men  held  complete 
possession  of  others,  their  goods,  their  bodies,  and  practically  even 
their  lives,  they  paid  down  twenty  millions  of  their  money.  And  not 
less  striking  was  the  fact  that,  during  a  war  between  two  neighbouring 
nations,  they  contributed  large  sums,  and  sent  out  many  men  and 
women,  to  help  in  taking  care  of  the  wounded  and  assisting  the 
ruined. 

"  The  iMA&  brought  to  light  by  these  explorations  are  thus  extremely 
instructive.  Now  that,  after  tens  of  thousands  of  years  of  discipline, 
the  lives  of  men  in  society  have  become  so  harmonious— ^now  that 
character  and  conditions  have  little  by  little  grown  intv  adjustment, 
we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  congruity  of  institutions,  conduct,  senti- 
ments, and  beliefs  is  necessary.  We  think  it  almost  impossible 
that,  in  the  same  society,  there  should  be  daily  practised  principles  of 
quite  opposite"  kinds  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  scarcely  credible  that  men 
diould  have,  or  profess  to  have,  beliefs  with  which  their  acts  are 
absolutely  irreconcilable.  Only  that  extremely-rare  disorder,  insanity, 
could  explain  the  conduct  of  one  who,  knowing  that  fire  bums, 
nevertheless  thrusts  his  hand  into  the  flame ;  and  to  insanity  also  we 
should  ascribe  the  behaviour  of  one  who,  professing  to  think  a 
certain  course  morally  right,  pursued  the  opposite  course.  Yet  the 
revelations  yielded  by  these  ancient  remains,  show  us  that  societies 
could  hold  together  notwithstanding  what  we  should  think  a  chaos  of 
conduct  and  of  opinion.  Nay  more,  they  show  us  that  it  was  possible  for 
men  to  profess  one  thing  and  do  another,  without  betraying  a  con- 
sciousness of  inconsistency.  One  piece  of  evidence  is  curiously  to  the 
point.  Among  their  multitudinous  agencies  for  beneficent  purposes, 
the  English  had  a  'Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society' — a  society 
for  distributing  copies  of  their  sacred  book  among  their  professional 
fighters  on  sea  and  land ;  and  this  society  was  subscribed  to,  and 
chiefly  managed  by,  leaders  among  these  fighters.  It  is,  indeed,  sug- 
gested by  the  reporter,  that  for  these  classes  of  men  they  had  an 
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expurgated  edition  of  their  sacred  book,  from  which  the  injunctions 
to  '  return  good  for  evil/  and  to  '  turn  the  cheek  to  the  smiter,'  were 
omitted.  It  may  have  been  so;  but,  even  if  so,  we  have  a  remarkable 
in-stance  of  the  extent  to  which  conviction  and  conduct  may  be 
diametrically  opposed,  without  any  apparent  perception  that  they 
are  opposed.  We  habitually  assume  that  a  distinctive  trait  of 
humanity  is  rationality,  and  that  rationality  involves  consistency; 
yet  here  we  find  an  extinct  race  (unquestionably  human,  and  regard- 
ing itself  as  rational)  in  which  the  inconsistency  of  conduct  and  pro- 
fessed belief  was  as  great  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Thus  we  ai'e 
warned  against  supposing  that  what  now  seems  to  us  so  natural  was 
always  natural ''We  have  our  eyes  opened  to  an  error  which  has 
been  getting  confirmed  among  us  for  these  thousands  of  years,  that 
social  phenomena  and  the  phenomena  of  human  nature  necessarily 
hang  together  in  the  ways  we  see  around  us." 

Before  summing  up  what  has  been  said  under  the  title  of  "  Sub- 
jective Difficulties — Intellectual,"  I  may  remark  that  this  group  of 
difficulties  is  separated  from  the  group  of  objective  difficulties,  dealt 
with  in  the  last  chapter,  rather  for  the  sake  of  convenience  than 
because  the  division  can  be  strictly  maintained.  In  contemplating 
difficulties  of  interpretation — phenomena  being  on  the  one  side  and 
intelligence  CH  the  other — ^we  may,  as  we  please,  ascribe  failure  either 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  intelligence  or  to  the  involved  nature  of  the 
phenomena.  The  difficulty  is  subjective  or  objective  according  to  our 
point  of  view.  But  the  difficulties  above  set  forth  arise  in  so  direct 
a  way  from  conspicuous  defects  of  human  intelligence,  that  they 
may  be,  more  appropriately  than  the  preceding  ones,  classed  as 
subjective. 

So  regarding  them,  then,  we  have  to  beware,  in  the  fn-st  place,  of 
this  tendency  to  automorphic  interpretation ;  or  rather,  having  no 
alternative  but  to  conceive  the  natures  of  other  men  in  terms  such 
as  our  own  feelings  and  ideas  furnish,  we  have  to  beware  of  the  errors 
likely  hence  to  arise — discounting  our  conclusions  as  well  as  we  can. 
Further,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  two  opposite  prevailing 
errors  respecting  Man,  and  against  the  sociological  errors  arising  from 
them  :  we  have  to  get  rid  of  the  two  beliefs  that  human  nature  is 
unchangeable,  and  that  it  is  easily  changed ;  and  we  have,  instead,  to 
become  familiar  with  the  conception  of  a  human  nature  that  is  changed 
in  the  slow  succession  of  generations  by  social  discipline.  Another 
obstacle  not  to  be  completely  surmounted  by  any,  and  to  be  partially 
surmounted  by  but  few,  is  that  resulting  from  the  want  of  intellectual 
faculty  complex  enough  to  grasp  the  extremely-complex  phenomena 
which  Sociology  deals  with.    There  can  be  no  complete  conception  of 
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a  sociological  fact,  considered  as  a  component  of  Social  Science,  unless 
there  are  present  to  thought  all  its  essential  factors  ;  and  the  power 
of  keeping  them  in  mind  with  due  clearness,  as  well  as  in  their  proper 
proportions  and  combinations,  has  yet  to  be  reached.  Then  beyond  this 
diflSculty,  only  to  be  in  a  measure  overcome,  there  is  the  further  diflS- 
culty,  not  however  by  any  means  so  great,  of  enlarging  the  conceptive 
capacity,  so  that  it  may  admit  the  widely-divergent  and  extremely 
various  combinations  of  social  phenomena.  That  rigidity  of  conception 
produced  in  us  by  experiences  of  our  own  social  life  in  our  own  time, 
has  to  be  exchanged  for  a  plasticity  that  can  receive  with  ease,  and 
accept  as  natural,  the  countless  combinations  of  social  phenomena 
utterly  unlike,  and  sometimes  exactly  opposite  tof  those  we  are 
familiar  with.  Without  such  a  plasticity  there  can  be  no  proper 
understanding  of  coexisting  social  states  allied  to  our  own,  still  less  of 
past  social  states,  or  social  states  of  alien  civilized  races  smd  races  in 
early  stages  of  development. 

Herbert  Spencer. 
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ALTHOUGH  there  is  not  ranch  probabiUty  of  any  revived  prose- 
cution of  the  Roman  Catholic  religious  orders  in  this  country, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  that  we  should  at  this  present  time  review  the 
relationship  in  which  they  stand  towards  the  Stiitc  and  towards  society 
in  general,  in  reference  to  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jes\iits  from  Germany,  through  the 
resolute  action  of  Prince  Bismarck,  is  an  act  which  cannut  possibly  be 
isolated  in  its  restdts.  Setting  aside  all  (juestion  as  to  its  immediate 
and  indirect  influences  upon  the  position  of  Catholicism  in  Germany 
itself,  it  has  already  helped  to  make  the  consideration  of  the  social  and 
political  effects  ol  Jesuitism  one  of  the  hottest  of  the  "'luentions  bru- 
lantes"  of  the  hour.  Once  more  we  are  threatened  with  a  revival  of  the 
old  controversies  resj>ccting  the  chnractcr  of  the  fjimous  institute  of 
Loyola,  while  the  power  of  thu  Jesuits  within  the  Roman  Church,  so 
from  being  lessened  by  the  attacks  that  are  specially  directed 
8t  them,  is  unquestionably  strengthened  ajid  deepened  ;  at  the 
crisis,  too,  when  th»jir  principles  have  recently  won  the  most 
signal  dogmatic  victory  which  they  ever  achieved  over  the  non-Jesuit- 
ical sections  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  almost  every  European  country,  moreover,  there  are  signs  of  a 
renewal  of  that  passionate  identification  of  theological  and  political 
animosities  which  so  tembly  embittered  the  hostilities  of  the  six- 
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teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Everywhere  men  are  taking 
sides  according  to  their  religious  beliefis  and  religious  hatrecis.  Mul- 
titudes who  care  nothing  for  any  one  special  form  of  Christianity  as 
the  practical  guide  to  their  own  personal  conduct,  are  beginning  to 
constitute  themselves  champions  of  this  or  that  creed,  solely  because 
by  its  aid  they  expect  to  promote  their  national  or  political  aims.  It 
is  unlikely,  indeed,  that  wc  should  ever  again  see  wars  cpnducted  on 
a  gi-and  scale  solely  through  the  inspiration  of  Papal  and  Anti-Papal 
interests.  With  all  the  fierceness  with  which  Roman  and  Protestant 
controversialists  still  fight,  modem  theological  criticism  has  so 
thoroughly  shaken  the  old  narrow  system  of  Protestsj^^t  orthodoxy, 
that  it  seems  impossible  that  blood  should  again  be  shed  in  torrents 
in  defence  of  or  in  opposition  to  any  speculative  dogma  which  has 
no  appreciable  influence  upon  practical  affairs.  Still,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  the  world  moves  onwards  very  slowly  towards  any 
intelligent  study  of  theological  truth.  The  most  extravagant  impos- 
tures still  find  innumerable  votaries.  France,  the  critical,  the  unbe- 
lieving, the  scientific,  can  supply  innumerable  believera  in  miraculous 
stories  so  childish  as  scarcely  to  excite  a  smile  ;  and  of  all  her  bishops 
and  clergy,  hardly  one  is  found  honest  and  courageous  enough  to  de- 
nounce the  falsehood,  or  to  detect  the  fatal  consequences  which  must 
follow,  when  the  natural  reaction  after  the  intoxication  shall  have 
set  in. 

And  this,  to  my  mind,  is,  in  truth,  the  lamentable  feature  in  these 
recent  pilgrimages  to  Lourdcs.  It  is  sad  enough  to  witness  the  repro- 
duction of  the  superstitions  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  this  yeai- 
1872.  When  I  sketched,  in  a  recent  number  of  this  REVIEW,  the 
abuses  of  mediaeval  Catholicism  and  the  magnificent  corruptions  of 
Canterbury,  when  it  drew  its  yearly  crowds  of  devotees  to  the  shrine 
of  Becket,  I  little  anticipated  a  repetition  of  the  same  pilgrimages, 
on  a  scale  that  almost  rivalled  the  gatherings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
accompanied  with  circumstances  which  reduce  our  modem  saint- wor- 
ship to  the  level  of  a  caricature.  At  any  rate,  there  was  something 
great  and  ennobling  in  the  elementary  ideas  which  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  Canterbury  worshippers.  The  murder  of  Becket  was  a 
crime  which  might  well  arouse  the  keenest  sympathies  of  religious 
minds,  and  the  conflict  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Civil  Power  was 
by  no  means  so  clearly  understood  in  all  its  bearings  as  to  place  it 
out  of  the  question  that  enlightened  thinkers  should  regard  the 
slaughtered  prelate  as  a  humble  Christian  martyr.  Our  modem 
views  on  the  value  of  traditional  evidence  were  also  then  unkno^yn. 
Almost  everbody  was  credulous,  alike  on  geographical,  historical,  and 
supernatural  subjects.  The  moment  any  marvellous  story  was  told, 
it  was  supposed  that  it  was  more  likely  that  it  should  be  true  than 
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that  it  should  be  false.  All  alike  were  prepared  to  give  credit  to  the 
wonderful  tales  that  were  spread  abroad  concerning  the  miraculous 
graces  attached  to  the  martyr's  bones,  and  to  the  rags  that  he  had 
worn  or  carried  about  him. 

These  new  French  marvels,  on  t!ie  contrary,  arc  accepted  and  sup- 
ported by  the  clergy  of  one  of  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  Europe, 
and  by  a  generation  brought  up  to  try.  reports  of  all  kinds  by  some- 
thing like  rational  t«sts ;  and  they,  therefore,  awake  in  our  minds 
emotions  and  suspicions  to  which  we  are  strangers  when  we  read  of 
the  splendid  superstitions  of  our  forefathers.  That  the  French  pea- 
santry, and  the  lower  bourgeoisie,  and  the  fine  ladies  of  Paris,  in 
search  of  some  new  excitement,  should  be  imposed  upon  by  the 
report  of  a  firesh  apparition  of  Mary,  is,  in  itself,  not  at  all  surprising. 
Everything  that  is  to  succeed  in  France  must  be  heralded  with  some 
sort  of  ^clat  Practical  religion,  with  the  typical  French  mind,  can 
achieve  only  what  they  call  a  aucc^  d^estime ;  but  a  miraculous  story 
excites  the  "  pious  "  world  to  an  agitation  as  delicious  as  is  the 
appearance  of  a  new  operatic  star  to  the  profane  play-goer.  Nor  is  it 
for  us,  sober  English  people  as  we  are,  to  be  the  first  in  throwing 
stones  at  the  poor  French  husbandman  and  his  wife,  or  at  the  gay 
Parisian  devotes  who  imagine  that  God  is  vouchsafing  a  supernatural 
consolation  to  his  especially  beloved  France,  as  she  lies  prostrate 
beneath  her  heretical  German  conquerors.  Who  arc  our  chief  Eng- 
lish believei"s  in  "spiritualism"?  Not  the  working  man,  not  the 
poor  field-labourer,  not  even  the  country  parson,  unvisited  by  the 
troubles  of  metropolitan  scientific  scepticism  ?  This  fashionable  Eng- 
Ush  and  American  superstition  finds  its  devotees  in  those  very 
quarters  where  Popish  legends  are  scorned  with  the  most  philosophic 
contempt  It  may  be,  as  it  is,  very  ridicidous  to  believe  that  the 
mother  of  Jesus  showed  herself  to  a  little  French  child,  and  said,  "  I 
am  the  Immaculate  Conception."  But  are  not  our  spiritual  manifes- 
tations from  the  unseen  world  more  childish  and  ridiculous  still  ? 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  mere  fact  that  tins  new  French  tale  fiinds 
its  crowds  of  believers  that  I  see  any  fresh  reasons  for  surprise  and 
alarm.  It  is  the  support  which  it  obtains  from  the  French  priesthood 
which  is  60  lamentable  a  sign,  and  which  promises  so  ill  for  the  future 
of  France.  Here  we  have  at  this  date  a  vehement  conflict  waging 
between  the  partisans  of  popular  French  education,  of  two  antagonist 
schools.  The  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  are  steady  in  their  asser- 
tion that  imless  the  education  of  tlic  people  is  made  distinctly  Chris- 
tian— i.e.,  Roman  Catholic — and  is  placed  under  clerical  guidance, 
France  can  never  recover  her  moral  and  national  greatness.  The 
actual  consequences  of  .such  a  teaching  are,  at  the  same  time,  exhi- 
bited in  the  French  priestliood  themselves.     They,  at  least,  have  not 
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been  brought  up  in  the  godless  schools  of  the  secular  power.  Thej 
are  the  special  product  of  that  system  of  education,  in  all  its  unadul- 
terated perfection,  which  tiiey  assert  is  alone  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Christian.  And  here  is  the  result.  Their  own  patronage  of  the 
Lourdes  pilgrimages  is  the  refutation  of  their  claims.  Either  the 
French  clergy,  as  a  whole,  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  or 
they  disbelieve  in  it,  or  they  are  in  doubt  about  it.  If  they  believe  in 
it,  and  are  satisfied  with  evidence  which  can  impose  upon  no  person  of 
ordinary  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  what  is  to  be  said 
for  a  method  of  training  the  intelligence  which  leaves  the  mind  a 
prey  to  the  most  childish  of  impostures  ?  If  they  diskelieve  it,  why 
are  they  silent  ?  And  if  they  are  in  douBt  about  it,  why  do  they  not 
say  so  ?  And  why  are  they  insensible  to  the  fearful  moral  evils  which 
result  from  the  encouragement  of  these  pernicious  excitements  ?  Who 
can  wonder,  indeed,  that  the  intellect  of  France  is  set  against  all 
religious  belief  and  disowns  the  obligations  of  religious  duty,  when 
such  is  the  conduct  and  such  the  silence  of  those  who  proclaim  them- 
selves the  sole  authorised  teachers  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

But,  in  fact,  there  is  a  deep  political  element  in  this  new  fanati- 
cism, which  alone  explains  its  popularity  and  accounts  for  the  favour 
it  obtains  in  quarters  where  it  cannot  possibly  be  seriously  upheld  on 
religious  grounds.  It  is  an  Anti-Republican  and  Anti-German  agita- 
tion, and  not  a  mere  outburst  of  dormant  superstition.  It  is  a  pro- 
test against  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Germany.  The  bishops 
and  clergy,  as  a  rule,  cannot  possibly  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
miracle ;  but  then,  as  Catholics,  they  are  bound  to  believe  in  its 
abstract  possibility,  and  they  refuse  to  institute  any  examination  into 
its  evidence  through  fear  that  it  may  lead  to  results  which  they  con- 
sider "  disedifying ;"  while  they  are  still  further  prompted  to  lend  a 
more  or  less  open  countenance  to  the  popular  excitement,  as  a  means 
of  consolidating  Catholic  interests,  and  of  kindling  a  popular  zeal 
against  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  and  against  German  Protestantism. 
That  men  of  ordinary  honesty  should  deliberately  adopt  such  a  line  of 
conduct,  may  seem  at  first  sight  impossible.  But  is  not  this  very  courae 
common  among  ourselves  ?  How  many  are  there  among  our  ovm 
clergy  and  laity  who  voluntarily  close  their  eyes  to  the  theological  and 
critical  difficulties  which  loudly  call  for  their  attention,  from  simple 
dread  of  the  consequences  to  which  inquiry  as  to  facts  might  lead 
them  1  It  is  easy  for  us  to  detect  and  denounce  the  cowardice  of  the 
French  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  when  they  resolutely  decline  to  ex- 
amine into  the  claim  of  the  superstition  of  the  hour ;  while  we 
ourselves  cherish  our  own  supei-stitions  at  home,  and  persist  in 
regarding  as  sacred  the  mere  figments  of  the  imaginations  of  our 
forefathers.   While,  therefore,  I  grieve  over  the  encouragement  which 
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the  French  priesthood  are  lending  to  this  new  absurdity,  and  see  in 
it,  as  I  tbiak,  a  lamentablo  augury  for  the  future,  I  can  quite  under- 
stand the  peculiar  kind  of  self-deception  which  they  conscientiously 
practise,  and  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  they  persuade  them- 
selves that  these  spiritual  dissipations  tend  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  upholding  of  the  divine  rights  of  the  Papacy. 

In  Gennany,  again,  the  latest  reforming  movement  itself  suggests 
the  same  fears  as  to  the  increasing  tendencies  of  the  time  towards 
the  identification  of  political  and  religious  partisanship.  The  pro- 
ceedings at  the  late  "Old  Catholic"  Congress  at  Cologne  were  charac- 
tererized  by  ad"  element  which  leads  inevitably  in  this  direction.  All 
parties  represented  at  that  memorable  gathering  seemed  affected 
with  a  hankering  for  recognition  by  the  State,  utterly  foreign  to  all 
our  English  notions  of  religious  reformation,  and  at  the  same  time 
placing  the  future  of  the  movement  almost  absolutely  within  the 
control  of  the  secular  power.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  striking  in 
the  contrast  between  English  and  Continental  iileas  of  religious 
action  than  this  foreign  clinging  to  State  support,  in  contradistinction 
to  our  insular  ideas  of  freedom  and  self-dependence.  And  this  con- 
trast is  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  of  the  pre-eminently 
Dational  character  of  our  English  Church  Establishment.  So  far 
from  fostering  in  the  English  mind  this  spirit  of  helplessness  in 
spiritual  things,  the  existence  of  the  Anglican  Communion  has  been 
found  compatible  with  instincts  of  religious  liberty  and  of  scorn  for  al! 
reliance  on  the  State,  which  are  pmctically  unknown  abroad.  This  is 
not  the  occasion  for  discus.sing  the  secondary  effects  of  the  English 
Establishment  upon  the  theological  bal>its  of  Englishmen  in  general ; 
but  I  cannot  help  expressing,  in  a  single  sentence,  my  conviction  that 
in  that  verj'  comprehensiveness  of  men  of  various  theological  schools 
in  the  English  Church,  which  seems  so  strange  to  continental  critics, 
is  to  be  found  one  main  support  of  that  devotion  to  rebgious  liberty 
which  would  forbid  any  English  theological  reformer  from  ever  seeking 
aid  or  protection  from  the  secular  power.  In  Gennany  it  is,  un- 
happily, the  reverse.  And  in  the  actual  attitude  of  the  new  "  Old 
Catholic  "  .school  towards  the  German  Emperor  and  bis  ministers,  I 
ttiink  that  I  see  a  sure  prognostic  of  that  fatal  interference  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  antl  of  those  whom  he  now  represents,  which  will  convert 
i}ix<i  reformers  into  the  mere  instruments  of  anti-FVench  political 
animosity.  The  same  hand  that  has  struck  the  blow  against  the 
German  Jesuits,  and  thus  roused  al!  Catholicism  to  a  hatretl  of  the 
new  German  Empire,  will  not  scruple  to  convert  the  "  Old  Catholic  " 
organization,  if  it  everbecomes  an  accomplished  fact,  into  an  instrument 
fur  stimulating  the  hesitating  loyalty  of  Germans  to  the  Imperial  power. 

In  our  own  country,  the  relations  between  politics  and  reUgion  are 
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nnlike  those  which  exist  abroad,  but  they  have  complications  pecu- 
iiarlj  their  own ;  and  in  the  unravelling  of  these  complications  which 
time  inevitably  brings  about,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  fresh  com- 
binations of  religious  and  political  animosities  it  may  not  be  our  lot 
to  witness.  English  Liberalism  is  susceptible  of  a  thousand  shades  of 
colour,  and  even  Conservatism  is  far  from  assuming  one  unvaried  and 
unchangeable  hue.  The  attitude  of  Dissent  towards  the  Established 
Church  is  singularly  imlike  all  that  we  knew  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
and  it  is  yearly  undergoing  unexpected  changes.  The  political  sym- 
pathies of  English  Roman  Catholics  are  even  more  profoundly  modi- 
fied. The  prudent  alliance  between  the  ^Id-fashioned  tMholic  squire, 
or  nobleman,  or  bishop,  and  the  £^[gressive  Liberalism  of  the  past,  is 
rapidly  giving  place  to  that  alliance  between  Catholicism  and  Tory- 
ism which  alone  is  natural  in  adherents  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Notwithstanding  occasional  instances  to  the  contrary,  the  Roman 
hierarchical  system  tends  to  discourage  every  sort  of  political  freedom. 
Liberal  Catholics  are  for  the  most  part  either  slightly  attached  to 
their  creed,  or,  like  the  late  Count  de  Montalembert,  they  spend  their 
lives  in  a  perpetual  and  painful  effort  at  practising  a  hearty  allegiance' 
to  two  contradictory  principles,  to  whose  inconsistency  they  resolutely 
blind  their  eyes.  Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion Act  this  tendency  towards  Toryism  has  been  exhibiting  itself  in 
the  English  Roman  Catholic  body.  There  is  nothing  now  to  be 
gained  by  keeping  up  the  old  alliance.  Family  tradition,  indeed, 
still  in  many  cases  delays  the  political  conversion  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  among  ourselves,  as  elsewhere,  respectable  and  aristo- 
cratic Catholicism  is  steadily  deserting  the  Liberal  colours. 

At  the  same  time,  Protestantism  in  its  Nonconformist  shape  is  as 
anti-Roman  and  as  anti-Conservative  as  ever.  The  renewed  attacks 
upon  the  Established  Church  tend  directly  to  a  deepening  of  the 
Liberalism  of  Dissent,  and  to  an  intensifying  of  its  detestation  of 
ever3rthing  that  bears  the  smallest  semblance  of  what  is  denounced 
as  "  Popery."  The  development  of  Ritualism  in  the  Church  serves 
only  to  embitter  Dissenters  more  and  more  against  that  com- 
munity in  which  they  see  at  once  an  imitation  and  a  parody  of 
Roman  superstitions.  Anglicanism  and  Romanism  are  more  than 
ever  linked  together  in  the  Nonconformist  judgment,  and  every  blow 
that  is  delivered  against  the  Establishment  is  held  to  be  struck  as 
much  against  the  Pope  as  against  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It 
is,  therefore,  quite  within  the  range  of  possibilities  that  the  old  cry 
for  "  civil  and  religious  liberty"  may  be  raised  with  a  view  to  restrict 
the  liberties  of  Catholics,  just  as  it  was  once  raised  in  order  to  strike  off 
their  chains.  Only  let  the  Dissenters  be  satisfied  that  nuns,  monks, 
and  Jesuits  are  obstacles  which  prevent  the  destniction  of  the  hated 
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Establishment,  and  we  sLall  be  told  that  the  fretedom  of  Englishmen 
cao  only  be  secured  by  once  more  binding  fettern  upon  all  who  own 
allegiance  to  the  idolatrous  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Moreover,  it  is  idle  to  overlook  the  political  effects  of  the  recent 
triumph  of  Ultramontanism  in  the  Roman  Church  itself.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  expect  evt-ry  man  to  be  alway--^  consistent  with 
himself,  or  who  imagine  that  every  devout  Catholic  must  practically 
adopt  Ultramontani.sm  in  politics.  Happily  for  the  world,  it  is  quite 
pos-sible  to  bo  very  religions  and  very  illogical.  Nevertheless,  the 
formal  victoiy  of  the  anti-national  and  anti-liberal  doctrines  of  the 
famous  Syllabub,  is  something  more  than  a  theatrical  display.  Rome 
has  once  more  cursed  the  principles  on  which  all  liberal  theories  as  to 
the  rights  of  nation.s  are  founded.  The  recent  Vatican  decree  is  the 
consecration  of  the  extremest  Toryism,  and  it  cannot  possihly  be 
without  its  influence  in  affecting  the  political  movement.s  of  nations 
against  one  another,  and  of  parties  within  a  free  country  like  our  own. 
At  present,  the  foolisli  no-Popery  agitations  of  the  past  are  lulled. 
Catholic  prehite.s  write,  say,  and  do  what  they  please  unmolested,  and 
Liberali-Hm  glories  in  its  toleration  of  their  ways.  The  sight  of  nuu.s 
is  no  longer  a  strange  thing  in  English  streets  ;  monks  and  friars  are 
pitied,  and  even  almost  admired,  and  Jesuits  arc  despised  almost 
more  than  they  are  hated.  But  that  all  this  may  perhaps  one  day 
cliangc  seems  to  me  as  certain  as  that  our  present  toleration  waa  once 
unknown.  And  therefore  it  is  that  it  seems  so  necessary  once  niore 
to  review  the  whole  <iue.stion  of  toleration  itself,  so  far  as  it  may  affect 
that  one  body  of  men  who  will  assuredly  be  the  first  objects  of  any 
fresli  outburst  of  pjpular  inflignatlou.  With  the  German  Jesuits 
flyinfj  to  the  shores  of  Ireland,  and,  for  all  we  know,  to  England  al-so. 
It  is  time  to  a.sk  ourselves  who  and  what  are  the  members  of  thi.s 
formidable  society,  whom  the  iroi»-handed  ruler  of  Germany  has 
thought  worthy  of  one  of  his  fiercest  blow.*?. 

That  the  whole  question  of  tiie  toleration  of  the  Jesuits  and  other 
religious  bodies  is  deserving  of  most  serious  con.sideration  will  be 
denied  by  no  one  who  is  not  lud  away  by  the  emptiest  commonplaces 
of  the  hour.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  utter  impossible  absurdities  in  the 
name  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  as  in  the  n:une  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  For  it  is  nut  a  uiero  freedom  of  teacbing  and  jn-eaching 
which  we  are  asked  to  continue  to  the  Jesuits  and  to  the  members  of 
conventual  bodies.  What  the  State  now  grants  to  these  associations 
is  nothing  less  than  aid  and  protection.  In  reality,  it  establishes 
them,  just  as  it  establishes  the  Anglican  Church,  only  that  it  allows 
them  for  more  freedom  than  it  grants  to  the  Anglican  clergy.  But 
for  the   positive  a.ssistance   of  the   State,    where  would  StonyLurst 
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be  at  this  moment  ?    Where  would  be  Beaumont  Lodge,  that  nearer 
home  of  Jesuitism -which  has  been  set  up  actually  adjoining  Windsor 
Park  itself,  so  that  the  children  of  Loyola  are  now  next  door  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  the  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  ? "     The  State  has 
simply  to  withdraw  from  all  recognition  of  trust-deeds  or  agreements 
which  enable  Jesuits  to  hold  property  of  any  kind,  whether  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  there  is  an  end  of  Jesuitism  in  England.     The 
tenure  of  all  transmitted  property  is  entirely  the  creation  of  the  law. 
Every  man  holds  his  possessions  by  the  intervention  of  the  law. 
Every  testamentary  disposition  is  carried  into  effect  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  law,  and  the  law  lays  down  certain  regulations  as  the 
condition  of  its  interference.     Parliament  has  only  to  declare  that  it 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  transmission  or  sale  of  any  property 
in  which  religious  interests  are  concerned,  and  the  whole  possessions 
of  all  religious  societies,  from  the  Jesuits  down  to  the  lowest  dissenting 
sect,  vanish  into  air.    Let  the  Jesuits  take  their  chance,  it  might  say, 
just  as  people  take  their  chance  when  they  lay  bets,  or  make  money 
agreements  for  what  are  termed  "  immoral  purposes ; "  it  is  not  our 
business  to  interfere.      Civil  government  has  nothing  to  do  with 
theological  speculations,  and  cannot  possibly  go  out  of  its  way  to 
secure  any  theological  corporation  in  the  tenure  of  its  houses,  and 
churches,  and  lands.    Before  the  laws  of  real  property  are  to  be  made 
applicable  to  the  interests  of  the  Jesuits,  let  them  prove  that  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  society  in  geneml  that  they  should  be  thus  applied.    Let 
them  show  that  their  claims  are  one  whit  better  than  those  of  men 
who  incur  "  debts  of  honour,"  or  promise  payments  for  these  same 
"  immoral  purposes."     Here  is  no  question  of  toleration,  or  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.     It  is  simply  that  the  State  declines  to  assist 
Jesuitism.   It  stands  by,  and  allows  the  Jesuits  to  depend  solely  upon 
their  individual  powers,  as  solitar}'  men  depending  upon  themselves 
alone. 

If,  then,  at  any  future  time  the  Jesuits  should  be  called  ujjon 
seriously  to  defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  Protestant 
indignation,  their  first  duty  will  be  to  prove  their  own  harmlessucs.s, 
so  far  as  English  social  and  national  life  is  concerned.  They  have  no 
more  natural  "  right "  to  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  their  pro- 
perty than  a  Jew  has  to  be  protected  in  polygamy  by  an  English 
Court  of  Law.  The  State  absolutely  refuses  to  recognize  any  tenure 
of  property  which  would  promote  the  Mosaic  legislation  as  to  the 
mai-riage  state.  Is  this  religious  intolerance,  or  is  it  not  ?  Are  the 
Jesuits  prepared  to  say  that  the  Couits  of  Law  ought  to  enforce  the 
conditions  of  a  marriage  settlement  which  provided  for  the  int^jrests 
of  more  than  one  wife,  in  the  case  of  Jews  ?  Christians,  as  a  rule 
recognize  the  Mosaic  law  as  of  divine  origin.     What  right  has  the 
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Civil  Power  to  say  to  Jews,  You  shall  not  practise  the  polygauiy 
which  God  allows  ?  The  State  says,  "  Wo  have  nothing  io  do  with 
the  Mosaic  rules  of  iimrriarre ;  we  hold  that  it  iij  for  tlie  heneftt  ol" 
society  that  a  man  shall  have  ouly  one  wife,  and  we  recognize  that 
uuiou,  aud  we  assure  to  the  wife  a  certain  position,  certain  rights,  and 
ceitiun  |x>sses3ions.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  If  you  prefer  the 
Mosaic  liberty,  it  cannot  take  the  shape  of  marriage ;  aud  if  you 
attempt  to  give  your  ties  witJi  other  women  the  semblance  of  a  legal 
iauiction,  you  will  be  visite<l  with  the  penalty  uf  a  legal  oHeuco." 
Such  is  the  principle  of  our  modern  legislation,  but  then  it  is  appli- 
cable f:ir  beyond  tbe  Je\\'ish  community.  It  applies  emphatically  to 
the  Jesuits,  iunl  in  fact,  as  I  liave  said,  to  every  religious  duuomiua- 
tion  in  the  kingdom. 

Considering,  then,  that  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  potisibilities 
tliat  the  old  anti-Roman  feeling  of  the  country  should  some  day  be 
excited  to  pasitive  exasperation,  the  Jesuits  may  be  really  called 
upon  to  make  out  a  case  for  their  toleration  which  shall  satisfy  the 
Liberals  of  the  future.  Up  to  thi.s  time,  their  best  protection  has 
been  found  in  the  theories  of  both  popular  and  philosophical  Liber- 
alism ;  but  I  believe  that  the  more  closely  we  are  forced  to  examine 
into  the  principles  winch  regulate  the  relations  between  the  State 
and  all  religious  bodies,  the  less  shall  we  be  satisfied  with  the  cuiTent 
notions  of  the  pjust.  Religious  toleration,  and  especially  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  body,  must  be  defeuded  on  fresh  grounds.  Jesuitism 
must  make  out  its  own  case,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  a  class 
of  political  thinkers  far  different  from  the  foolish  Anti-Popish  politi- 
cians who  believe,  or  at  least  profess  to  believe,  that  England  swarms 
with  concealed  Jesuits,  aud  who  denounce  the  Pope  as  the  scarlet 
lady  of  the  Apocalypse.  That  they  would  Hnd  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  in  thus  making  out  their  case,  in  the  face  of  any  very 
vehement  popular  agitation,  is  ijaore  than  likely.  But  such  failure 
would  be  chiefly  tlieir  own  fault,  and  would  bo  mainly  owing  to 
those  same  causes  which  have  mtule  thcui,  and  still  make  them,  so 
iutenaely  disliked  by  vast  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  themselves. 

Nor  can  I  help  admitting  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  imagine  a  atatr 
of  affairs,  in  which  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  civil  power  to  with- 
draw its  protection  from  them,  iiud  even  possibly  to  adopt  the 
extreme  measures  which  Prince  Bismarck  has  now  ado])ted.  If  they 
should  become  so  numerous  and  powerful  as  to  make  the  anti-socia! 
and  tyrannical  dogmas  of  the  Syllabus  a  real,  living  power  in  the 
counlr)',  I  do  not  see  how  Parliament  could  hulp  interfering  for  their 
discouragement.  The  dit^erence  between  Papal  anathemas  of  con- 
stitutional principles  and  their  practical  adoption  by  a  fonnidabh* 
number  of  English  Catbolies  is,  indeed,  immense.    As  it  is,  so  far 
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as  our  national  well-being  is  concerned,  [these  anathemas  are  a 
bnUv/m  fulmen.  I  do  not  suppose  that,  even  with  the  majority  of 
the  English  Jesuits,  they  are  anything  more  than  a  barren  thesis. 
But,  in  the  fury  of  political  and  religious  animosities,  it  is  possible 
that  a  barren  thesis  should  become  a  living  reality,  and  Englishmen 
should  be  practically  influenced  by  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  right 
of  Popes,  and  of  the  wickedness  of  popular  principles  of  Government 
The  blood  that  has  been  shed  in  times  past  in  defence  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  as  well  as  the  divine  right  of  Popes,  is  a  proof  of  the 
madness  of  ignorant  human  nature;  and  it  were  folly  to  imagine 
that  we  are  safe  for  ever  from  a  renewal  of  the  iniquities  of  our 
forefathers. 

I  admit,  therefore,  and  maintain,  that  if  national  civil  and  religious 
liberty  were  ever  to  be  endangered  through  the  multiplication  or 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  it  would  be  the  instant  duty  of  Parliament 
to  withdraw  from  them  that  legal  protection  which  it  accords  to  all 
religious  bodies.  And  I  say  this,  though  thinking,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Prince  Bismarck's  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  a  grievous 
mistake.  It  shows  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  inner  life  of  Catho- 
licism, and  of  the  real  position  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  Roman 
system.  Never  did  statesman  more  unfortunately  forget  that  the 
maxim,  divide  et  impera,  applies  as  emphatically  to  the  conduct  of 
religious  affairs  as  to  those  of  ordinary  secular  life.  In  the  Jesuits 
Prince  Bismarck  believed  that  he  detected  the  real  vital  strength  of 
the  Ultramontane  development  of  Catholicism.  Their  names  have 
been  identified  with  the  promulgation  of  the  new  Vatican  decree  of 
Papal  infallibility.  They  are,  notoriously,  its  prominent  champions, 
^nd  it  has  long  been  taught  in  their  theological  schools  as  the  only 
true  Catholic  doctrine.  Before  their  supposed  influence,  he  has  seen 
bishops  and  cardinals,  one  after  another,  yield  up  their  personal 
independence  of  thought.  The  energetic  minority  in  the  Council 
have  exchanged  their  loud  professions  for  abject  submission  to  the 
Jesuit- promoted  dogma.  Whoever  else  has  yielded,  they  have 
triumphed,  and  triumphed,  too,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  Catholicism. 

Their  own  union,  again,  their  discipline,  their  obedience  to 
superioi-s,  their  readiness  for  every  conflict,  make  them  worthy  foes 
of  the  steel  of  a  politician,  who,  as  he  values  force  when  employed  by 
himself,  as  the  last  retort  of  power,  can  appreciate  the  efficiency  of 
the  moral  force  exerted  by  a  society  so  compact  in  its  organization, 
and  so  resolute  in  its  action.  Everything  has  thus  combined  to 
induce  him  to  believe,  that  in  striking  down  the  Jesuits  he  would 
be  striking  at  the  very  heart  of  that  Ultramontanism  which 
threatens  so  formidable  a  resistance  to  his  Imperialist  aims. 
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hit,  in  all  this,  Prince  Bismarck  has  only  proved  how  littlo  ho  has 
really  understood  the  actual  cliaracter  of  tho  tie  which  binds  the 
various  members  of  the  Roman  Church  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
He  kuows  nothing  of  those  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  Roman  Creed  which  animates  all  giucere  Catholics.  He 
does  not  believe  in  the  religiousness  of  the  Jesuits,  or  of  the  Roman 
lierarchy  and  priesthood,  and  of  the  various  religious  orders  of 
jme.  He  knows  that  there  has  been  little  love  betweeu  the 
Tesuits  as  a  body,  and  the  priesthood  and  bishops  jks  a  body,  and 
be  mistakes  this  absence  of  cordiality  for  a  fundamental  aversion, 
profound  as -to  be  incapable  of  healing  even  under  the  pressure 
Jof  attacks  from  a  common  eifemy.  Disbelieving  the  claims  of  the 
'Roman  Church,  he  regards  its  system  as  something  like  a  conscious 
'impoBture.  The  Jesuits,  in  his  judgment,  are  nothing  more  than  a 
highly  organized  corporation  of  ambitious  men.  It  docs  not  occur 
,lo  liim  to  suppose  that  any  feeling  of  loyalty  towards  such  a  much 
abused  society  could  lie  dormant  in  the  breasts  of  those  bishops 
and  priests  over  whom  it  has  exercised  a  species  of  irresponsible 
despotism. 

Yet,  through  the  mere  force  of  those  notions  which  Prince  Bismarck 

cannot  understand,  the  immediate  result  of  the  blow  which  he  has 

.struck  at  the  Jesuits  has  been  to  kindle  that  loyalty  into  active  life, 

[Once  more  the  sceptical  world  has  seen  a  proof  that  religious  sincerity 

not  confined   to   any  one  theological  creed,   and   that  the  aelf- 

Je^'otion  of  real  piety  is  perfectly  cumpatible  with  erroneous  and 

iperstitious   opinions.      Once   more  tlie  Jesuits    are    respectj:d  as 

ifferers  in  the  cause  of  Christian  truth,  and  they  are  justified  in 

?peating  thcii"  ancient  boast,  that  whenever  Catholicism  is  attacked, 

ley  themselves  are  made  the  first  victims  of  its  enemies.     So  far 

jm   Ultramontanism  being  enfeebled  by  the  withdrawing  of  the 

ife-blood  from  its  heart,  it  is  gaining  fresh  and  cordial  adherents 

those  very  quarters  where,  until  lately,  it  has  been  regarded  with 

coldness  and  suspicion. 

The  German  Chancellor  is,  in  fact,  now  repeating  in  Germany  the 

listake  which  Lord  Russell  made,  many  years   ago,  in  England. 

atestant  observers,  who  take  all  their  ideas  of  the  inner  life  of 

from  the  newspapers,  can  form  little  conception  of  the  results 

iced  by  the  notorious  Durham  letter  upon  the  Kuglish  Roman 

lihoiic  body*    Its  effect  was  to  throw  the  control  of  EugUsh  Roman 

atholic  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  extreme  Romanising  clergy, 

Bnder  the  guidance  of  Cardinal  Wiseman.      Until  that  time,  this 

t'party   was   but  slowly  making    head   again.st   the   unconcealed,  or 

r  partially  concealed  aversion,  of  the  old  English  school  of  Catholics. 

|1  had  not  myself  been  a  week  a  convert  to  Rome,  when  I  found  that 
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tho  feelings  of  personal  aversion  and  partizanslup  between  the 
votaries  of  the  more  national  and  the  Italianising,  schools  were  as 
profovmd  as  they  were  bitter.  There  were,  in  reality,  three  separate 
Hchools  of  English  Catholics.  There  was  the  school  of  which  the  old- 
fashioned  Douay  priest  was  the  representative,  whose  fundamental 
principles  were  conservative,  so  far  as  religious  activity  was  concerned. 
There  was  the  new  Gothicising  and  Mediajvalising  school,  of  whom 
l*ugin  was  the  champion,  as  he  was  really  the  teacher,  and  who  found 
in  Dr.  Walsh,  the  Bishop  of  the  Midland  District,  a  representative 
as  amiable  as  he  was  pious  and  enthusiastic.  Of  this  party.  Lord 
Slirewsbury  was  a  zealous  member ;  and  his  dislikerto  Romanising 
practices  may  be  estimated  from  the  f]tet  that  for  a  long  period  he 
would  not  allow  the  Litany  of  Loretto  to  be  used  in  his  private 
chapel.  At  the  date  I  speak  of,  the  divisions  of  partizanship  were 
still  further  complicated  by  the  dissensions  between  certain  adherents 
of  the  Mediffival  revival  and  the  most  resolute  of  the  existing 
moderate  school.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Eoman  Catholic 
publications  of  thirty  years  ago,  can  have  foigotten  the  history  of 
tho  conflict  between  Bishop  Baines,  of  Bath,  and  a  small  knot  of 
clergy  and  laity,  some  of  them  converts,  whose  names  I  will  not 
mention,  as  one,  at  least,  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  number  is  still 
iUive.  Against  these  persons,  who,  as  the  bishop  held,  had  been 
intruding  into  his  diocese  and  propagating  debasing  Italian  supersti- 
tions, in  company  with  a  mischievous  Medisevalism,  he  issued  a 
{pastoral,  strongly  condemning  their  conduct  and  the  tendencies  of 
their  teaching.  Upon  this,  they  appealed  to  Rome,  and,  of  course, 
were  listenetl  to.  With  all  their  love  for  Gothic  architecture,  and 
vestments,  and  ceremonial,  in  matters  of  discipUne  and  theology 
thov  were  more  Ultramontane  than  such  Anti-Medisvalists  as  Dr. 
Baines.  and  they  were  sure  of  Roman  support  The  bishop  was 
compelled  practically  to  withdraw  his  pastoral,  and  to  apologize  to 
the  very  men  whom  he  had  condemned.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
died,  literally  broken  down  with  anxieties  and  sorrows.  The  third 
school  consisted  chiefly  of  the  foreign  ecclesiastics  who  were  then 
l><^nning  to  come  to  England  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  under 
the  patronage  of  Bishop  Wiseman  ;  and  they  were  speedily  re- 
inforced by  the  aid  of  tho  majority  of  the  converts  who  soon  liegan 
to  join  the  Roman  Communion  in  increasing  numbersw  The  English 
Jesuits.  I  should  not  omit  to  add.  were,  practically,  adherents  of  the 
otd  qtiiet  steady  section  of  the  English  priesthood.  They  were 
opposed  to  every  sort  of  obtrusive  flaunting  of  those  peculiarities  of 
the  Roman  sy;>tom  which  arv  most  offensive  to  Protestants.  Their 
prindple^  were,  doubtless,  traditionally  Ultramontane,  but  it  would 
be  a  seiioas  mistake  to  imagine  that  ther  wen?  unsusceptible  to 
rational  influences. 
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AglOist  this  disunited  body,  the  outhurst  of  popular  fury,  aroused 
ty  Lord  Russell's  Durham  Letter,  Llazed,  aud  instautly  fused  its 
various  elements  into  one  united  whole.  The  rich,  and  proud,  and 
frigid  arifitocrata  made  common  cause  with  the  clergy  whom  they 
bad  usually  treuto<l  with  scanty  deference.  Cardinal  Wiseman  wa.s 
acoept«ti  as  the  mouth-piece  aud  best  defender  of  the  whole  Catholic 
body.  The  Gallican  party,  and  the  Mediaeval  party,  and  the  quiet- 
loving  party,  at  once  made  common  cause  in  defending  the  action 
of  the  Papacy,  in  its  open  disregard  of  the  supremacy  of  the  secular 
power;  antl  the  whole  body  of  English  Catholicism  awoke  and  found 
itself,  at  least  hi  its  practical  action,  Ultramontane.  There  was,  in 
tnjtb,  no  room  for  ljo.sitatioh.  Lord  Russell  furnished  the  very 
op(>ortunity  for  which  the  Ultramoutaues  were  sighing.  He  put  the 
,Qneen*8  Government  and  all  English  Protestantism  in  the  wrong; 
id  all  Romau  Catholics  felt,  instinctively,  that  only  in  union  was 
beir  strength,  and  that  union  could  nnly  be  enforced  upon  the  ba-sis 
au  unquestioning  .subservience  to  the  dictates  uf  the  Roman  Court, 
irdinal  Wiseman  was  no  longer  the  ambitious,  clever,  courtier-like, 
sd  Italiani.sed  ecclesiastic,  writing  bomba.stic  pastorals,  and  on  ill 
ivvna  with  other  prelates  ;.be  beaime  tliR  recognized  spiritual  chief 
'  a  numerous  botly  of  Catholic  Englishmen,  who  were  assailed  by  a 
ilgnr  crowd  of  pa.s.sionat.e  Protestants,  xvnd  who  had  been  guilty  of 
apparent  offence  whatsoever.  From  that  day  the  dominant  in- 
leouxe  among  Engliah  i^man  Catholics  have  been  secured  to  tlie 
ctreme  party.  No  voice,  save  one,  was  lifted  up  at  Rome  against 
»e  promulgation  of  the  decree  of  Papal  infallibility  ;  and,  strange  to 
ftV,  that  voice  was  the  voice  of  a  courageous  bishop  who  had  been 
ip  by  the  Jesuits.  One  other  English  bishop,  indeed,  issued  a 
:n  which  he  attributed  to  the  new  dograa  the  utmost  possible 
?ness  of  meaning.  I  do  not  mention  his  name,  as  he  is  still 
dtve,  dosing  a  lalwrious,  well-spent  life  in  a  iieaccable  an<l  respected 
jOld  j^e  Such  men  are  now  no  longer  promoted  to  the  chief  posts 
the  Kouiao  Communion.  Cardinal  C'uUen.  in  Ireland,  and  Arch- 
rl  '  ^.l:inDing,  in  England,  are  the  typical  prelates  of  the  day;  and 
i  i]g  is  still  needed  to  conlirm  the  despotic  action  of  such  per- 

(lODiges  over  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  in  general,  it  is  supplied 
Ijy  ndi  measureH  as  those  which  England  owes  to  Lord  Russell,  and 
Gomaay  to  Prince  Bismarck, 

Ev«ry  wise  man  will,  according  to  my  judgment,  do  best  by  letting 
iho  Jeiuits  alone.  The  only  possible  way  of  lessening  their  influence 
■  upott  Uie  whole  Catholic  body  is  to  leave  them  to  the  enjoyment  of 
tbat  unpopularity  which  is  sure  to  accompany  the  Society  of  Jesus 
miong  as  it  eotists.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  their,  influence 
BMjr  bo  considerable.     But  it  can  hardly  ever  attain  any  very  for- 
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inidable  {Hvportions,  or  tend  to  make  the  relationship  between  the 
English  State  and  its  Roman  Catholic  subjects  more  unsatisfactoiy 
than  it  would  be  apart  from  Jesuit  teaching.  For  the  extent  of 
their  power  in  modifying  the  actual  £Euth  and  action  of  the  Catholics 
of  to-day  \&  vastly  exaggerated  in  the  popular  eye.  They  have  the 
credit  of  having  forced  on  the  declaration  of  Papal  Infallibility  upon 
the  Vatican  Council,  and  the  old  stories  about  "Jesuit  intrigues" 
have  gained  fresh  currency,  and  no  doubt  have  frightened  not  only 
the  sensibilities  of  English  Protestantism,  but  even  the  less  feeble 
sensibilities  of  Prince  Bismarck  himself  But  if  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Roman  episcopate  and  the  priesthood  in  general^  "together  with 
nearly  all  the  devout  laity,  had  not  been  already  prepared  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  dogma,  all  the  energies  of  all  the  Jesuits  in 
Christendom  would  have  been  powerless  to  effect  it  If  the  Pope 
had  not  been  already  practically  accepted  as  infallible,  he  could  not 
have  ventured  upon  declaring  himself  so.  His  ignorance  of  the 
world  outside  the  Roman  Church,  is  g^eat  indeed  ;  but  he  was  not 
■  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  dominant  opinion  within  the  Church, 
as  to  think  of  declaring  himself  an  absolute  master,  unless  he  had 
already  found  that  the  reality  of  the  supremacy  was  actually  in  his 
grasp. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  Jesuits  have  been  siniply  the  ready 
instruments  of  the  Papal  wilL  And  it  is  to  this  real  readiness  that 
they  owed  whatever  influence  they  exerted  upon  the  deliberations 
and  decisions  of  the  Council.  They  possessed  the  immeasurable 
advantage  of  knowing  their  own  mind  in  the  matter.  Papal  infalli- 
bility and  Papal  autocracy  is  the  foundation  stone  upon  which  Jesuitism 
itself  is  built.  If  the  Pope  is  not  absolutely  supreme  ;  if  the  episco- 
pate has  any  rights  at  all,  which  may  limit  the  Papal  action  in  the 
smallest  degree ;  Jesuitism  becomes  impossible.  The  object  of  the 
Jesuits  is  to  go  their  own  way,  uncontrolled  by  any  episcopal 
authority  whatsoever.  The  Jesuit,  in  his  heart,  believes  that  the 
foundation  of  the  Society  is  as  truly  the  result  of  a  divine  inspiration 
as  the  episcopate  itself.  He  holds  that  the  Society  was  established 
in  the  midst  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  divine  grace,  acting  through 
the  s^ency  of  Ignatius  Loyola ;  and  if  bishops  are  so  mistaken  as  to 
consider  their  notions  on  Church  discipline  to  be  deserving  of  cordial 
deference  from  Jesuit  priests,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  bishops. 
The  Pope  is  above  all  bishops.  The  episcopate  derives  its  divine 
authority  from  God,  but,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  Pope  only. 
This  is  the  "  root-idea  "  of  true  modem  Ultramontanism  ;  and  being 
once  accepted,  the  rights  of  the  Jesuits  are  clearly  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  episcopate ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  special 
functions  of  the  episcopate  and  of  the  Society  are  not  identical. 
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Hence,  again,  the  extreme  disinclination  of  the  Jesuits  to  allow  finy 
niemhcr  of  the  Society  to  be  made  a  bishop.  I  do  not  know  wh«'thci 
there  is  now  a  single  Roman  Catholic  prelate  who  was  originally  a 
Jesuit.  At  any  rate,  Jesuit  bishops  have  always  been  very  rare.  And 
the  reason  is  clear.  Tlie  interests  of  bishops  and  of  Jesuits  are  per- 
petually in  antagonism.  The  Jesuits  wish  to  teach,  to  preach,  and  to 
hear  confessions,  entirely  as  directed  by  their  own  superiors,  with  as 
little  rejjard  as  possible  to  the  dioce.san  regulatiops  of  bisiiops  or  to 
the  claims  of  the  local  clerg)-.  And  this  auti-episcopat  instinct  is  the 
natural  instinct  and  the  natural  result  of  their  own  peculiar  theory 

I  of  di.sciplinc.  'They  alone,  of  all  the  religious  orders,  thoroughly 
carry  out  (though  even  they  tiiernselves  are  unable  to  be  always  seSt- 
consistent)  the  Roman  view  as  to  the  merits  of  au  absolute  renun- 
ciation of  the  individual  will.  In  every  order  this  renunciation  is  a 
portion  of  the  triple  vow;  "obedience"  being  always  united  with 
"chastity"  and  "  poverty."  But  the  Jesuits  alone  attempt  that  utter 
annihilation  of  indindualism  which  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the 
vow  of  obedience.  8«jlf-aunihilatiou  as  to  all  personal  freedom  of 
action  is  the  glory  of  the  true  Jesuit,  and,  in  his  eyes  exhibits  the 
^H  most  perfect  realization  of  the  Christian  charactfT. 
^1  At  the  same  time,  the  object  uf  this  self-aaniliiiation  is  not  simply 
the  attainment  of  special  perfection  in  the  individual  Jesuit  himself. 
It  is  cultivated  with  the  distinct  aim  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
General  a  biwly  of  spiritual  soldiery,  ready  for  any  work  of  the  sacer- 
dotal or  missionary  kind,  and  prepared  to  obey  with  all  the  prompti- 
iC  of  un<piestioning  military  submission.  Those  rtdaxations  of  the 
of  ob«.'dienco  which  are  common,  in  other  orders,  are  therefore 
out  of  the  question  with  the  Jesuits,  if  they  are  to  carry  out  the 
•avowed  object  of  their  existence.  If  they  are  to  l^  effective  mis- 
sionaries, and  preachers,  and  confessor;?,  they  must  obey  without  a 
thought  of  their  own  personal  preferences  ;  and  if  they  are  to  ol)ey, 
tJiey  must  cultivate  self-repression  as  the  one  grand  distinguishing 
irtue  of  a  perfect  Jesuit.  That  such  a  society  should  over  enter  into 
cortlial  relationships  with  the  Catholic  hierarchy  is  clearly  out  of  the 
<|uestion.  Bishops  arc  far  more  likely  tu  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  action  which  the  Society  desires,  tbau  to  fall  in  with  its  assertion 
of  indepenflencc.  The  less,  therefore,  the  Jesuits  have  to  do  witli 
Lishop.-j,  aud  with  other  orders,  and  with  the  secular  clergy,  the  better 
"or  themselves.  They  prefer  to  stand  alone,  and  to  refer  to  the  Pope 
alone  as  supreme. 

Accoidingly,  whatever  may  be  the  occasional  friendliness  between 

bishops  and  the  Jesuits,  and  however  ready  bishops  and  priests  may  be 

t  times  to  make  use  of  their  services,  on  the  whole  the  Society  stands 

aloof  from  the  general  interests  of  the  re.st  of  the  Uuraati  Church,  and 
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constitutes  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  operation  of  an 
imperium  in  imperio  which  modem  civilization  has  endured.  Nor 
can  we  wonder  at  their  unpopularity  in  the  Roman  Church,  except 
with  those  poi-tions  of  the  laity  who  accept  them  as  teachers  and 
spiritual  guides.  Exclusiveness  is  one  of  the  [most  disa^eeable  of 
infirmities,  and  the  Jesuit  exclusiveness  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Their  esprit  dc  corps  is  intense.  They  live  a  life  of  their  own, 
paying  little  court  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Church,  satisfied 
that  they  themselves  are  the  salt  of  the,  earth,  that  the  Genersd  of 
the  Society  is  the  greatest  man  in  existence,  and  that  toj>bey  him  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Jesuit  submission  is  a  masterpiece  of  piety  and  intel- 
ligence. It  is  in  this  spirit  that  they  cherish  the  tradition  that  their 
founder  made  it  his  special  prayer  that  they  might  be  always  perse- 
cuted, in  order  that  they  might  be  kept  humble  in  the  midst  of  the 
successes  which  he  anticipated  for  them.  The  prayer  was  in  itself 
singularly  suggestive  of  that  boundless  self-reliance  and  confidence  in 
the  prosperity  of  his  own  work,  which  animated  Loyola  himself. 
And  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  his  spirit  that  the  Jesuits  still 
flatter  themselves  that  every  fresh  manifestation  of  unpopularity  or 
hostility  of  which  they  are  the  object,  is  the  token  of  the  manifest 
favour  of  God,  and  of  the  sanctity  and  efficacious  interpretation  of 
their  founder-saint. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
common  theory,  which  regards  the  Jesuits  as  a  body  of  unscrupulous 
intriguers,  banded  together  for  the  attainment  of  unholy  ends  by  any 
means,  fair  or  foul,  which  they  might  think  most  conducive  to  their 
purposes.  I  differ  from  them,  of  course,  absolutely  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  Roman  intei-pretation  of  Christianity  ;  and  I  think  that  their 
theory  of  obedience  is  founded  upon  a  thorough  misconception  of 
human  nature.  But  I  regard  them  as  perfectly  honest  and  con- 
scientious men,  and  I  heartily  honour  that  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
the  idea  of  duty  which  is  one  of  their  animating  principles.  There 
is  something  noble  and  Christian  in  the  idea  of  a  man's  being  ready 
to  teach  in  a  school  in  England,  or  to  assume  the  functions  of  a 
learned  professor  of  theology,  or  to  hasten  to  the  wilds  of  Africa,  at 
a  moment's  notice.  But  I  hold  that  this  theoretical  readiness  can 
only  be  made  a  living  reality  at  a  cost  which  is  fatal  to  the  healthy 
development  of  the  complete  Christian  character  in  accordance  with 
the  ineradical  laws  of  nature.  The  Jesuit  type  of  mind  is  essentially 
maimed  and  imperfect.  It  is  developed  on  a  principle  which  runs 
counter  to  the  fundamental  law  upon  which  God  has  designed  that 
our  nature  should  attain  perfection.  The  recognition  of  individuality 
as  the  condition  of  all  healthy  growth  is  as  essential  as  the  recogni- 
tion of  any  single  natural  faculty  of  man,  as  man.     God  has  made 
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no  two  'men  alike,  in  the  combination  of  the  various  elements  of 
humanity  ;  and  any  system  wliich  attempts  to  cultivate  tlie  annihila- 
tion of  the  jjersoual  -will  and  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  individual 
nature,  can  only  succeed  in  effecting  a  forced  and  artificial  gi-owth, 
and  in  reducing  all  alike  to  one  uniform  mediocrity. 

Hence  it  is.^that  the  Jesuits  are  rarely  men  of  much  ability  or  force 
of  personal  character.  Men  of  strongly  marked  temperament  cannot 
submit  to  that  cnisliing  out  of  their  personality  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  training  of  the  Jesuit  noviciate.  Unless  they  ai-c 
allowed  a  full  and  free  development  of  the  nature  with  which  God  has 
endowed  theifi,  they  must  perish,  Never  was  populai'  belief  more 
eiToncous  than  that  whicli  attributes  a  marvellous  intellectual  power 
and  penetrating  sagacity  to  the  Jesuits  as  a  class.  Their  force  lies  in 
their  organization,  and  in  their  thoroughly  knowing  their  o^vn  mind, 
and  in  pursuing  the  objects  of  the  Society  with  unfaltering  steadiness. 
But  na  for  attributing  to  them  a  full  measure  of  Satanic  genius,  it  is 
just  as  abt^urd  as  to  impute  to  them  a  Satanic  duplicity.  If  we  wish 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurcb, 
the  Society  of  Jesus  is  one  of  the  \n&i  places  in  which  we  ought  to 
search  for  them.  The  practical  cttJiciency  of  the  Jesuits  i:*  dependent 
upon  their  corporate  action.  When  acting  singly,  few  men  would  be 
so  powerless  to  influence  human  life  and  action. 

Hence,  too,  that  restrained  and  self-conscious  manner  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Jesuit.  It  is  a  rai-e  thing  to  meet  with  a  Jesuit  who 
does  not  convey  the  impression  that  he  is  perpetually  putting  a  restraint 
upon  himself,  and  is  afraid  of  giving  free  utterance  to  his  thoughts 
on  any  matter  beyond  trivial  small-talk.  Jesuits  being,  after  all,  men, 
it  is  of  course  r[uite  possible  so  to  excite  them  as  to  force  them  out 
of  this  condition  of  self-control.  But  on  all  ordinary  occasions  they 
are  not  only  extremely  reserved,  but  their  reserve  is  evidently  the 
effect  of  voluntary  self-repression,  and  of  a  fear  lest  they  shall  say 
anything  not  exactly  befitting  the  true  Jesuit  ideal.  How,  indeed,  could 
it  be  othenvise,  considering  that  by  the  rules  of  the  Society  every 
Jesuit  is  bound  to  keep  a  watch  over  every  one  of  Ida  brethren,  and 
to  bring  before  the  notice  of  his  superior  any  infraction  of  the  theory 
of  the  Society  which  he  may  notice  ?  The  constitution  of  the  Society 
is  an  elaboi-ato  piece  of  organization  for  the  ]}ur]vose  of  controlling 
the  freedom  of  all  its  members,  from  the  General  himself  downwards ; 
and  this  system  of  universal  mutual  supervision  is  one  of  its  most 
ingenious  and  efficacious  devices.  Many  JfS'.uts  arc  agreeable  and 
cultivated  men,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  exhibit  that  sponta- 
neity  in  conversation  which  is  the  charm  of  the  intercourse  of  other 
men  with  one  another. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  look  upon  the  popular  belief  in  the 
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existence  of  some  secret  and  scandalous  Jesuit  oath,  as  a  pure  fiction. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  absurd  and  self-destructive  in  the  notion 
of  a  person's  binding  his  conscience  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  to 
obey  a  certain  other  person,  even  when  his  commands  are  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God.  Yet  this  is  the  vulgar  Protestant  idea  of  a  Jesuit 
oath.  A  man  who  could  imagine  that  he  was  conscientiously  bound 
to  disobey  the  laws  of  God,  must  have  ceased  to  be  sane  before  such 
a  conception  could  enter  his  mind.  I  am  not,  of  course,  implying 
that  in  all  respects  I  believe  the  recognized  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits 
to  be  not  more  objectionable  than  that  of  the  non-Jesuit  theologians 
of  the  Roman  Church,  But  there  is  no  secresy  as  to  tttfe  books  they 
adopt  and  teach  ;  and  if  the  average  Protestant  theories  of  moral 
conduct  were  brought  to  the  test,  and  compared  scientifically  with  the 
moral  theology  of  the  Jesuits,  tUfe  differences  would  be  far  less  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  Each  religious  body  has  its  own  special  views 
on  laxity  and  strictness  ;  the  difference  between  Jesuit  and  Protes- 
tant casuistry  consisting  in  the  far  greater  ingenuity  and  complexity 
of  the  reasonings  with  which  the  Jesuit  moral  theologian  discusses 
each  detail  in  all  its  bearings. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  destiny  of  this  extraordinary  Society  it  is 
•quite  impossible  to  foresee.  Any  revival  of  their  vast  social  and  poli- 
tical power,  before  their  suppression  by  Ganganelli  in  the  last  century, 
would  seem  quite  incompatible  with  the  internal  constitution  of 
modern  States.  Their  own  monarchical  constitution  must  always 
prevent  any  cordial  sympathy  between  Jesuitism  and  the  democratic 
elements  which  are  obtaining  more  and  more  power  in  the  civilized 
world.  At  the  same  time,  the  prostration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
episcopate  before  the  Papal  autocracy,  nqyir  at  last  consummated, 
may  perhaps  open  a  somewhat  wider  field  for  Jesuit  activity.  Never- 
theless, their  fundamental  theoiy  as  to  the  virtue  of  self-annihilation 
is  so  suicidal  in  its  tendencies,  that  its  enfeebling  influences  must 
from  time  to  time  paralyse  all  their  efforts,  and  reduce  them  to  the 
level  of  that  intellectual  mediocrity  from  which  they  ai'e  vainlj' 
striving  to  emerge. 

J.  M.  Capes. 
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WHILE  German  literature  darkens  under  the  maligimnt  star  of 
Deutsclithum,  while  French  Art  sickening  of  its  long  disease  crawls 
like  a  Leper  through  the  light  and  wholesome  world,  while  all  nvci 
the  European  continent  one  wan  influence  or  another  asserts  its 
despair-engendering  sway  over  books  and  men,  whither  sliall  a 
bewildered  student  fly  for  one  deep  breath  of  pure  air  and  wholesome 
ozone?  Goethe  and  Heine  have  sung  their  best — and  worst.  Alfred 
de  Miisset  is  dead,  and  Victor  Hugo  is  turned  politician,  Grillparzer 
is  still  a  mystery,  thanks  partly  to  the  darkening  medium  of  Carlyle'a 
hostile  criticism.  From  the  a.<?hc3  of  Teutonic  transcendentalism 
rises  Wagner  like  a  phoenix, — a  bird  too  uncommon  for  ordinarj-  com* 
prehension,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  anomaly  at  best.  One 
tires  of  anomalies,  one  sickens  of  politics,  one  shudders  at  the 
petticoat  literature  first  created  at  Weimar  ;  and  looking  ea.st  a.nd 
west,  ranging  with  a  true  invalid's  hunger  the  literary  horizon,  one 
searches  for  something  more  natural,  for  some  form  of  indigenous 
and  unadorned  loveliness,  wherewith  "  to  fleet  the  time  pkasantlv, 
as  tlicy  did  in  the  gulden  world."  Thut  sometliing  may  be  found, 
without  travelling  very  far.  Turn  northward,  in  the  footsteps  of 
Tcufelsdrochk,  traversing  the  great  \alleys  of  Scandinavia,  and  nut 
halting  until,  like  the  philosopher,  3-ou  look  upon  "  thiit  slowly 
heaving  Polar  Ocean,  over  which  in  the  utmost  north  the  great  Sun 
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hangs  low."  Quiet  and  peacefjil  lies  Norway  yet,  as  in  the  world's 
morning.  The  flocks  of  summei-  tourists  alight  upon  her  shores,  and 
scatter  themselves  to  their  numberless  stations,  without  disturbing 
the  peaceful  serenity  of  her  social  life.  Towns  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween ;  railways  scarcely  exist.  The  government  is  a  virtual  demo- 
cracy, such  as  would  gladden  the  heart  of  Gambetta,  the  Swedish 
monarch's  rule  over  Norway  being  merely  titular.  There  are  no 
hereditary  nobles.  There  is  no  "gag"  on  the  press.  Science  and 
poetry  alike  flourish  on  this  free  soil.  The  science  is  grand  as  Nature 
herself,  cosmic  as  well  as  microscopic.  The  poetry  is  fresh,  light, 
and  pellucid,  worthy  of  the  race,  and  altogether  free  n-om  Parisian 
taint. 

It  is  quite  beyond  my  present  purpose  to  attempt  a  sketch  of 
modem  Scandinavian  poetry,  interesting  and  useful  as  such  a  sketch 
would  be.  My  object  is  much  simpler, — to  treat  of  a  single  work  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  Norwegian  authors.  A  number 
of  years  ago,  when  I  first  began  to  interest  myself  in  Scandinavian 
literature,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  public  notice  the 
works  of  a  poet  whose  name  has  since  then  become  tolerably  familiar 
in  this  country  as  a  writer  of  charming  pastoral  tales.  The  lovely 
idyls  of  "  Ame  "  and  "  Ovind  "  have  of  late  years  been  rendered  by 
more  than  one  hand  into  English ;  and  who  that  has  read  them  can 
forget  the  wild  little  songs  with  which  they  are  broken  here  and 
there — songs  such  as  "  Ingerid  Sletten  of  Willow  Pool,"  light  as  the 
gleam  of  sunrise  on  the  mountains,  and  pure  as  the  morning  dew  ? 
But  Bjomson  is  something  more  than  even  the  finest  pastoral 
taleteller  of  this  generation.  He  is  a  dramatist  of  extraordinary 
power.  He  does  not  possess  the  power  of  imaginative  fancy  shown  by 
Wergeland  (in  such  pieces  as  Jan  van  Huysunls  Blomsterstykhe), 
nor  Welhaven's  refinement  of  phrase,  nor  the  >vild  melodious 
abandon  of  his  gi-eatest  rival,  the  author  of  Peer  Gynt ;  but  to  my 
thinking  at  least,  he  stands  as  a  poet  in  a  far  higher  rank  than  any 
of  these  writers.     Many  of  his  countiymen,  however,  prefer  Ibsen. 

Of  the  dramatic  works  from  Bjornson's  pen  with  which  I  am 
familiar — Melleni  Sla{/cne,  Halts  Hulde,  Kong  Sverre,  and  Marie 
Stuart  in  Skotland — one  is  of  such  extreme  superiority  that  I  pro- 
pose to  confine  my  attention,  during  the  present  article,  to  it  alone. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  to  give  as  briefly  and  as  vividly  as  I  can  a 
sketch  of  the  subject,  with  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  the  characters 
and  the  dialogue,  will  better  than  any  amount  of  mere  criticism 
enable  the  uninformed  reader  to  gain  a  proper  conception  of 
Bjornson's  dramatic  quality.  A  complete  translation  would  doubt- 
less be  best,  but  that  being  neither  expedient  nor  profitable  to  the 
translator,  must  be  resigned  to  some  more  favoured  mortal,  who  can 
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afford  to  work  for  little  remiiaeration  or  none  at  all.  The  play  in 
question  is  entitled  "  Sigurd  Slembe ; "  it  was  published  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1863  ;*  and  it  is,  besides  being  the  masterpiece  of  its 
luthor,  a  drama  of  which  any  living  European  author  might  be  justly 
proud. 

"Sigurd  Slembe,"  or  "Sigurd  the  Bastard,"  lived  in  Nonvay 
(according  to  the  dramatist)  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  kingdom  was  troubled  with  numberless  petty 
dissensions,  when  every  chieftain  fought  for  his  own  hand,  and 
every  youth  of  spirit  had  the  chance  of  ending  his  days  as  a  petty 
king.  The  first  part  of  the  play — entitled  "  Sigurd's  First  Flight " — 
opens  in  Stavanger  Church,  and  as  the  scene  begins,  Sigurd  enters, 
casts  down  his  cap,  and  kneels  at  the  altar,  before  the  image  of 
St.  Olaf.  "Now  shalt  thou  hearken,  0  holy  Olaf!"  he  exclaims 
triumphantly.  "  I  have  this  day  overthrown  Bejntejn !  Bejntejn 
was  the  strongest  man  in  the  country  ;  and  now — 'tis  I ! "  Then, 
after  enumerating  the  advantages  of  such  a  championship,  he  adds, 
with  delightful  naivete  : — 

"  And  for  all  this,  I  have  myself  to  thank ! 
Thou,  Olaf,  hast  not  helped  me  in  the  least. 
I  bade  thee  tell  me  who  my  father  was, 
But  thou  wert  silent." 

Therein  lies  the  bitter  wound  of  Sigurd's  life.  He  is  of  mysterious 
birth,  and  the  people  style  him  base-born.  When  he  would  contest 
with  young  men  of  his  age  at  leaping  or  wrestling,  they  call  him 
opprobrious  names,  and  bid  him  depart.  He  is  shame-stricken  at  every 
step.  And  for  all  this,  he  thinks,  Saint  Olaf  is  to  blame.  All  have 
kinsmen,  save  only  he  ;  yet  he  is  the  equal  of  any  man.  Only  give 
him  lineage  and — -ships,  and  he  will  force  himself  a  kingdom  some- 
where or  other,  as  the  Knight  Baldwin  and  many  other  similar 
adventurers  had  done  before  him  !  We  have  here,  at  the  very  be- 
fjinning  of  the  play,  a  perfect  glimpse  of  the  fierce,  proud,  untried 
temper,  the  simple  manliness,  and  the  wonderful  physical  strength 
of  Sigurd.  As  the  play  advances,  the  leading  figure  grows  imper- 
ceptibly upon  our  attention,  until  it  seems  to  assume  colossal  propor- 
tions and  to  exercise  an  almost  supernatural  fascination. 

Thora,  the  mother  of  Sigurd,  enters  the  church,  accompanied  by  a 
chieftain,  Koll  Soybjornson.  These  two  chide  him  for  facing  the  best 
champion  in  the  land,  aver  that  his  pre-emiuencc  will  be  attended 
with  danger,  and  that,  moreover,  all  he  gets  for  his  pains  is,  not  the 
usual  song  of  praise,  but  a  nickname.  "  Then  name  my  father,"  he 
cries,  "  and  the  song  will  come  ! " 

*  Sigpird  Slembe.  Af  Bjcmsteme  Bjornson.    (Kjobenhavn,  ISC.S.) 
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TaoEA. 
Thj  sire  is  Adelbrekt  I 

SlGUHD, 

I  believe  it  not. 
He  said  in  anger,  that  I  was  another's. 

Thora. 
In  anger,  yes  I 

SiorRD. 
'Tis  thr,n,  men  speak  the  tmth  !  .  .  . 
It  matters  not,  since  'tis  not  imfamy  I 

TUOBA. 

Bat  it  U  infamy. 

SlOUBD. 

I  am  no  Thrall ;  t^'' 

That  I  can  feel ;  and  thou  art  Saxe'ls  daughter. 

Thora. 
Ah,  there  is  other  shame  than  slavish  birth  ! 

A  stormy  scene  ensues.  Thora  pleads  and  pleads  for  concealment. 
Sigurd  still  insists  on  knowing  her  secret,  and  at  last,  with  fiery 
determination,  threatens  to  quit  home  for  the  sea,  and  to  bury  his 
shame  afar.  This  threat  rends  the  mother's  heart,  and  she  confesses, 
with  many  tears  and  protestations,  the  terrible  secret. 

My  father  from  his  threshold  drave  me  forth 

With  thee,  who  just  wert  bom.    My  sister  stood 

At  the  high  casement,  casting  clothes  to  us. 

With  shrieks  and  cnrse^ — and  she  died  of  sorrow. 

So  now,  then  know'st  it ;  thou  art  basely  bom 

In  blood-shame  ! 

Thy  father,  Sigurd,  was  my  sister's  husband ! 

Was  Norway's  king, — he  was  King  Magnus  Barefoot  I 

KOLL  {rmng). 
King  MagntiB  I 

Thoba. 

Tea! 
SiGCBD. 
(hefore  Saint  Ohff  Imagr~ivith  fiinphatif) 

Then  are  we  two  alien  I 

Sigurd  receives  the  intelligence  with  little  or  no  surprise ;  albeit,  as 
ho  expresses  it,  it  "opens  the  whole  world  to  him."  A  moment 
afterwards  he  is  striding  away,  when  Thora  calls  him  back. 

Whither  goest  thou  ?j  * 

Sighted. 

To  the  King,  my  brother  I 
For  ho  shall  straightway  give  me  half  the  realm. 

Thora, 
0  what  a  thought ! 

KOLL. 

Art  thou  in  thy  right  reason? 
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SlQUBD. 

The  King  is  basely  bom.    His  brother  also, 
With  whom  he  shared  the  realm,  was  basely  bom. 
And  many  Kings ;  for  mark,  St.  Olafs  law 
Hakes  no  distinctions.    J  too  hare  the  right 
To  be  a  King. 

KOLL. 

O  softly,  softly,  friend  1 

SlOUBD.' 

Our  patrimony  shall  be  shared  between  na. 

KOLL. 

He  who  is  powerful  shares  not  willingly  I 

SiGUBD. 

WitV  Ejntejn  shared  he,  and  with  Olaf  also. 

»     KOLIi. 

Bat  he  is  aged  now,  and  hath  a  son ! 

The  scene,  a  very  long  one,*  proceeds  with  stormy  power,  Sigurd  still 
insisting  on  seeing  the  King  and  in  urging  his  birthright  by  fair 
means  or  by  force ;  but  at  last,  the  protestations  of  Koll  and  his 
mother  deter  him  from  plunging  the  country  into  civil  war.  "  My 
son,"  exclaims  Thora,  "  remain  here  in  peace ;"  but  Sigurd  cries 
wildly,  "  Never  !  never !" 

What,  shall  I  begging  stand  at  mine  own  board ! 
What,  shall  I  waiting  stand  in  mine  own  oonrt ! 
Shall  I  the  stdrmp  for  my  brother  hold. 
And  stand  aside,  while  he  rides  proudly  forth 
I'  the  hunt,  and  for  dismissal  his  swift  steed 
Besprinkles  me  with  mire?  ....  0  cursed  thoughts  ! 
Still  whirling,  like  the  dust-oloud  round  his  helm — 
They  choke,  they  smother  me, — I  see  them  rise !  .  .  .  . 
O  mother,  mother,  wherefore  did'st  thou  speak  ? 

He  hides  his  face  and  casts  himself  on  the  floor.  At  that  moment 
the  voices  of  Pilgrims  are  heard,  singing  within  the  church  : — 

The  earth  is  beauteous, 

Beauteous  is  God's  heaven. 
Beauteous  the  Soul  as  it  fares  along; 

Thorough  the  blessed 

Earthly  kingdoms. 
Go  we  to  Paradise  with  song.* 

The  soug  comes  to  Sigurd  like  a  voice  from  Heaven.  Ever  impulsive 
•ind  ready  to  act  on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  he  springs 
'ip,  crying,  "To  Jerusalem!"  Ho  too,  taking  the  path  whereby 
Tancred,  Baldwin,  and  Robert,  came  to  glory,  will  go  cnxsading  to 

*  The  original  song  is  by  Ingomonn,  and  is  rhymed  or  imrhymed  as  in  the  trans- 
ition.   It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in  English  its  peculiar  lyric  charm. 
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Palestine.  Very  striking  here  is  Sigurd's  mood,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  purely  business-like  spirit  which  sent  so  many  forth  on  pilgrim- 
age. The  Cross  is  a  shelter  for  his  indomitable  pride,  that  is  all ; 
he  has  no  delicate  religious  feeling. 

Hark,  the  Mass  washes  o'er  the  church's  walls. 

The  Bishop  at  the  altar  lifts  the  Host, 

The  Priests  hold  forth  the  consecrated  Cross  ! 

Sigurd  rushes  forth  to  join  them,  leaving  Thora  in  piteous  lamenta- 
tion,— for  her  child,  she  dreams,  is  lost  to  her  for  ever.  •  A  short  scene 
ensues ;  and  then  we  again  catch  sight  of  Sigurd,  standing  on  a  height 
near  the  sea,  while  the  Pilgrim-ships  lie  in  a  bight  below,  ready  to 
hoist  sail.  The  man's  heart  is  full  of  wild  exultation.  He  has  the 
command  of  a  ship,  he  is  about  to  sail  away,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  he  lives  indeed.  Sadly  the  mother  enters.  He  nms  to  her, 
garrulously  expressing  his  delight. 

Look  at  the  dawn  which  shines  around  us — see  I 

With  ooloTixs  clear  it  paints  my  leave-taking. 

And  (fiTeth  promise  of  a  glorious  day. 

What  fragrance  sheddeth  here  the  morning  weather. 

How  fresh  the  lift*  is  and  how  high  the  heaven. 

And  never  do  I  mind  mc  of  a  day 

When  I  could  see  so  far  out  on  the  Deep ! 

The  breeze  which  blows  thro'  all  and  strikes  my  cheek 

So  softly,  saith  it  not  into  mine  ear, 

From  air,  from  sea,  from  dawn,  from  the  sweet  weather  : 

Luck  to  thy  journey,  Sigurd  Magnusson  1 

It  is  clear  enough  that  no  mere  domestic  affection  could  fetter  a  soul 
like  this.  Sigurd  has  a  boy's  heart,  is  full  of  headstrong  and  sanguine 
spirit.  He  kisses  her  and  departs,  leaving  her  seated  on  the  rock, 
weeping.     Here  the  curtain  falls  on  Sigurd's  First  Flight. 

There  is  a  lapse  of  five  years.  The  curtain  rises  on  another  scene : 
Katanoes  (or  Caithness)  in  Scotland.  A  change  takes  place  in  the 
form  of  the  dialogue.  The  opening  act  is  written  in  blank  verse,  not 
much  more  polished  than  that  of  my  translation ;  but  all  the  follow- 
ing scenes  are  in  prose — that  strong,  simple,  Prose,  full  of  short 
natural  sentences,  which  Bjomson  wields  with  sucli  effect  in  his 
tales,  and  which,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  much  more  effective  than  Verse 
of  any  kind. 

Two  women  are  seated  in  a  lofty  hall,  sewing,  and  hearkening  to 
the  roar  of  a  storm.     One  is  Hclga ;  mother  to  Harold,  Earl  of  Caitli- 

•  Luft  in  the  original ;  whence  indeed  the  exquisite  word  so  common  in  our  own 
ballads. 
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ness,  "  also  (as  the  list  of  characters  explams)  Earl  of  a  portion  of 
the  Orkneys,  but  driven  out  from  the  latter  possessions  by  his  Co- 
regent  and  brother."  The  other  is  Frakark,  aunt  of  Harald  aad 
sister  of  Hblga;  an  evil  woman,  as  wiU  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 
Frakark  is  at  work  on  a  red  Shirt,  or  Jerkin,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  gems.  "To-day,"  says  Helga,  in  the  pause  of  the  wind;  "to- 
day, Svenn  Viking  comes  from  Orkney."  "  What  tidings  ? "  asks 
Frakark,  "  dost  thou  think  he  will  bring  1"  "  No  good,"  answers 
Helga^     The  scene  continues  : — 

Hblga.  It  is  this  day  nigh  thiee  yean,  since  we  ware  foith-driTan.  .  .  .  We 
hftTO  BO  one  to  help  as  I 

Frakabk.  Doily  the  Vikdnga  are  coming  home  from  their  summer-omise.  With 
n  many  brare  men  something  conld  be  carried  out. 

Hbloa.  Baft  they  hare  no  leader ! 

Fkakabk.  a  woxd  in  thine  ear  :  daring  the  last  few  days  I  hare  bethought  me 
of  one.    ( The  nttert  look  at  each  other.)    What  cravest  thou  in  a  leader  ? 

Heloa.  High  birth. 

FSAKABK.  That,  I  think,  he  hath. 

Heloa.  He  nrast  be  a  stranger. 

FSAKABK.  Wherefore? 

Heloa.  A  leader  with  full  power  might  be  dangerous ,-  he  must  therefore  stand 
free,  without  kinsmen,  without  fidends. 

Fbakabk.  So  stands  he,  and  so  did  I  tMok. 

HXLOA.  Hast  Uion  moreover  the  means  whereby  we  can  win  him  to  us  ? 

Frakabk.  There  is  only  one  bond  which  holds  fast — gain  ! 

Helga.  He  could  gain  more  by  treachery  ;  for  Earl  Paul  hath  more  treasure  than 
Harald. 

Fbakaek.  Knowest  thou  any  other  means.? 

Helga.  That  do  I. — But  knowest  thou  the  Man  ? 

Feakabk.  What  thinkest  thou  of  the  Man  who  camo  here  fourtceudays  ago  ? 

Helga.  From  Scotland  ? 

Fbakabk.  Yes. 

Helga.  Good. 

Fbakabk.  Him  mean  I ! 

Helga.  I  have  thought  the  same  since  the^first^day  I  saw  him  ;  but  I  would  not 
be  the  first  to  say  so.     {RUei.) 

Frakabk  {alto  riting).  What  sig^  did'st  thou  take,  Uelga  ? 

Helga.  I  have  never  before  been  so  afraid  of  any  Man  ! 

We  know  by  instinct  that  they  are  speaking  of  Sigurd.  After  pro- 
ceeding to  describe  bis  proud  bearing  and  solitary  ways,  they  deter- 
mine that  he  is  a  man  of  high  birth,  worth  winning,  and  Frakark  pro- 
poses to  sound  him  forthwith.  Here  Helga  interferes  with  an  objection 
— that  they  must  first  consult  her  son  the  Earl.  At  this  moment 
an  old  retainer  enters  with  startling  intelligence.  "Your  niece 
Audhild  is  still  abroad.  ,  .  .  She  went  out  yesterday  ;  a  day  has  now 
paired.  Despite  the  storm  hath  she  not  come  home ;  her  maidens 
dared  say  nought,  but  waited ;  old  Kaavo  lias  since  gone  forth  with 
many  men,  but  she  is  not  fouiul."     Tn  tli'>  midst  of  the  piteous  cx- 
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clamations  to  which  the  news  gives  rise,  Audhild  herself  appears. 
Her  entrance  is  characteristic.  She  walks  in  silently,  and  to  all  the 
questions  of  her  mother  and  aunt,  answere  in  monosyllables.  "  Where 
hast  thou  been ?"  "Out."  "  Where  didst  thou  sleep  last  night ?"  . 
"  I  did  not  sleep."  They  warn  her  eagerly  against  the  danger  of  so 
exposing  herself  to  the  attacks  of  the  wild  Vikings  who  overrun  the 
country.  But  she  smiles,  and  holds  up  a  little  knife  with  a  picture 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  on  the  blade.  "  She  can  win  the  stranger,"  cries 
Helga  to  Frakark,  and  the  two  women  proceed  forthvrith  to  sound 
the  girl's  feelings. ,  ,-JSiVe  are  not  long  left  in  doubt  that  Audhild  has 
already  admired  the  stranger  from  a  distance. 

After  a  short  scene  between  Helga  and  Frakark,  in  which  we 
have  still  darker  glimpses  of  the  character  of  the  latter,  Earl  Harald 
enters,  accompanied  by  a  boy,  Svenn  Aslejvsson,  who  is  his  invariable 
companion.  The  character  of  Harald  is  singularly  original,  though 
in  one  or  two  of  its  touches  it  reminds  us  of  Hamlet.  A  big,  simple- 
hearted,  peace-loving  man,  sick  of  the  machinations  for  ever  weaving 
around  him,  preferring  the  light  prattle  of  Svenn  and  the  bai'king  of 
his  hounds  to  the  company  of  men ;  such  is  Harald  the  Earl.  He 
appears  characteristically ;  sending  first  Svenn  to  peep  and  ascer- 
tain if  the  two  women  are  gone,  and  then  entering  with  one  loathing 
look  at  the  retreating  figure  of  Frakark.  He  compares  his  aunt  to  a 
captive  wolf,  and  Svenn  vows  the  resemblance  would  be  perfect,  if 
the  wolf  "  had  a  head-dress  on.'-'  From  childhood  upwards,  he  has 
ever  found  the  counsels  of  that  woman  to  be  fraught  with  evil.  They 
have  corrupted  the  heart  of  his  mother,  alienated  him  from  his  brother, 
plunged  his  people  again  and  again  into  wretched  intestine  broils. 
He  would  kill  her,  if  he  could,  he  thinks ;  and  he  listens  darkly  while 
Svenn  details  the  various  means  of  killing  and  torturing  "  the  wolf " 
they  have  captured,  for  the  beast  is  to  him  an  image  of  the  evil 
woman.     The  scene  proceeds : — 

Harald.  What  Ib  that  ?    Is  it  the  storm  ? 

SvEMX.  No,  it  is  shouting.  (,Climbi  vp  to  the  windoic.')  It  is  Svenn  Yiking  with  all 
his  men  !    Now  he  is  come  I 

Habald.  That's  it  1  The  stranger  has  his  place  at  bed  and  board — there  will  be 
blows  at  the  coort,  Svenn. 

SVKKN.  Who'll  win,  think  you  ? 

Habald.  Svenn  Viking  will  win.    I  cannot  bear  the  stranger  ; — and  thou  ? 

Svenn.  I  hate  all  here. 

Habald.  Well,  let  them  both  be  slain,  and  we  shall  be  quit  uf  both.  .  .  .  Jx>vest 
thou,  Svenn  Viking  I 

Svenn.  Nay, nay! 

Harald.  Nor  I  either    ...    0  Svenn,  if  I  dared ! 

Svenn.  What  wonld'st  thon  do  ? 

Hahald.  Never  mind.  But  one  thing  mcthinks  I  shall  dare  to  do,  if  this 
lasts  long. 
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SVKSK.  What  is  tlutt  ? 
Habald.  Die! 
SvESfX.  But,— dear  Jarl  ! 

Habald  (,secUed).  Tell  me  of  Sigurd  Jorsalfarer  !  ' 

•    Stbhk.  For  ever  harping  on  Aim  ! 
Habald.  He  is  a  great  leader,  Svenn. 
Stexx.  He  mat ;  but  now  he  is  mad. 
Habald.  By  what  means,  thinkeat  thou,  grew  he  mad  'i 
SvENN.  There  came  a  Fish  to  him  in  the  bathing  tub. 
Habald.  Hm,  hm  1 — Knowest  thou,  what  Fish  it  was  ? 
Stexk.  Fish  ? 

Habald.  'Tis  an  evil  thought,  through  which  one  cannot  sleep. 
Stbnx.  Think  no  more  of  that,  Jarl.     Let  us  do  something  else,  let  us  sing. 
Habald.  Yes,  little  Svenn,  let  us  ^ing. 

SvEHK.  Of  the  king  without  land  and  queen,  &c.    .    .    .    .   Jarl,  there  comes  thy 
mother  I 
Habald.  So  ! — I  shall  find  peace  no  longer  I 


Helga  enters,  and  is  received  by  her  son  much  in  the  mood  of 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  She  shows  him  a  fair  cap  she  has  been  em- 
broidering for  him,  and  while  taking  it,  he  remarks  that  it  would 
look  well  on  a  dead  head.  Their  interview  is  very  long  and  very  sad. 
Harald  finally  demands  to  know  why  his  mother  has  sought  him, 
for  he  has  come  to  associate  her  presence  with  some  secret  influence 
of  his  aunt.  "  He  asks  only  one  little  thing — to  be  left  in  peace  ! " 
She  informs  him  that  Svenn  Viking  has  arrived  with  a  message  from 
his  brother  the  Earl,  and  that  he  must  hear  and  answer  it.  He  is 
first  angry.  "  I  sent  no  message  to  my  brother  ;  I  have  done 
nothing,  I  will  hear  nothing."  But  he  yields  as  usual,  and  forthwith 
Svenn  Viking  appeare,  accompanied  by  Frakark.  "Too  many  wolves 
to  one  hound ! "'  mutters  the  Jarl,  seated  ;  while  the  boy  Svenn 
nestles  on  a  footstool  at  his  feet. 

Svenn  Viking  delivers  his  message  with  little  ceremony.  It  pro- 
poses a  meeting  between  the  two  brothers,  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
quarrels  ;  and  it  adds  one  strong  condition, — that  Harald  must  come 
to  the  meeting  alone,  without  his  mother  or  his  aunt.  Frakark 
storms  and  Helga  pleads,  to  Harald's  pain  and  astonishment.  "  Was 
Thorkel  Fostre  at  hand,"  asks  Frakark,  sneeringly,  "when  Paul 
gave  this  answer?"  "From  Thorkel  it  came,"  replies  Svenn,  adding, 
"  he  said  that  Frakark  and  Helga  had  for  twenty  yeai"s  kept  the 
Orkneys  in  broil ;  that  through  them  the  Earl's  father  had  striven 
after  the  single  dominion,  and  slain  Magnus',  Thorkel  Fostre's  kins- 
man ;  that  they,  and  only  they,  now  kept  the  brothers  asunder,  for 
their  only  thought  was  to  place  the  whole  sway  in  the  hands  of  the 
one."  Frakark's  comment  is  ominous — "  So  long  as  Thorkel  Fostre 
lives,  there  will  be  no  peace." 

Svenn  Viking  having  delivered  his  message,  now  touches  on  his 
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Qwn  private  concerns,  and  protests  that,  during  his  absence  as  ambas- 
sador, the  head  place  at  court,  usually  occupied  by  him,  has  been 
given  to  a  stranger ;  and  he  strides  forth,  to  adjust  the  matter  in 
the  way  best  known  to  men  in  that  stormy  period.  His  meeting  with 
Sigurd  takes  place  without,  but  is  witnessed  from  the  stage.  "  The 
stranger  springs  in  on  him  like  a  cat,  throws  himself  down  with  him, 
himself  under,  and  with  legs  and  hands  against  his  breast,  whips  him 
over  his  head,  many  yards  away, — then  springs  up  himself,  draws  his 
sword,  and  holds  it  at  his  throat."  The  enthusiasm  is  great.  "  Aud- 
hild,"  says  Frakark,  to  her  niece,  "  go  forth  and  call  him  in ;"  adding 
to  Helga,  "  This  man  was  bom  for  a  leader ;  now  shall  Earl  Paul 
get  his  answer."  Meantime,  some  striking  bye-play  is  going  on 
between  Earl  Harald  and  the  boy.  "  Svenn,  fetch  the  chess-board. 
Let  us  play  the  game  where  the  kings  stand  still,  and  the  women 
take  the  lead." 

Sigurd  enters.  Frakark  and  Helga  question  him  of  his  birth  and 
antecedents,  and  ofifer  him  the  leadership.  He  is  reticent,  but  his 
very  reticence  strengthens  the  impression.  This  scene  is  in  the 
highest  degree  dramatic  ;  the  "  asides  "  of  Harald  and  Svenn,  as 
they  play  at  chess,  forming  a  strange  comment  on  the  main  dialogue. 
"  Now  am  I  sold,  little  Svenn  ! "  The  Earl  rises  to  go,  when  they  are 
about  to  call  in  the  people.  "  Say  I  am  sich ;  thou  wilt  not  be  so  far 
from  the  truth ! "  and  accompanied  by  his  little  companion,  he 
gloomily  retires.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Helga  throughout  is 
anxious  not  to  ignore  the  w^ishes  of  her  son,  but  is  constantly  over- 
ruled by  the  headstrong  spirit  of  Frakark,  Before  the  scene  ends, 
Sigurd  shows  a  letter  from  David  King  of  Scotland,  recommending 
him  to  the  leadership.  "Why  hast  thou  not  given  us  this  before? " 
asks  Frakark ;  and  Sigurd's  reply  is  characteristic.  "  I  wished  first 
to  know  all  here — ^that  was  not  done  in  a  day." 

The  first  Act  of  "  Sigurd's  Second  Flight "  ends  with  a  striking 
tableau.  Frakark,  in  a  brief  speech,  recommends  Sigurd  to  the  rude 
mob  of  warriors,  and  they  receive  him  enthusiastically, — even  the 
discomfited  Svenn  Viking  casting  in  his  vote  with  the  rest.  "  Many 
here,"  cries  an  old  warrior,  "  have  in  former  days  followed  the  noble 
chief  Magnus  Barefoot.  Him  thou  resemblest,  as  one  di-op  of  water 
resembles  another,  and  therefore  do  we  long  to  follow  thee."  An- 
other  old  man  exclaims — "  Aye !  he  resembles  him  who  bore  the 
wolf  on  his  red  jerkin  ; "  and  the  men  assembled  add  in  chorus,  "  he 
is  a  son  of  Magnus !  " 

The  second  act  opens  in  Orkney,  and  finds  Sigurd  Slembe  and 
Svenn  Viking  on  excellent  terms  together.  Thorkel  Fostre  has  been 
murdered  by  the  instrumentality  of  Frakark,  and  the  great  heart  of 
Sigurd  sickens  at  such  treachery.     "  I  will  straightway  depart!  "  cries 
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tbe  Norseman.  "Remain,  rather,  and  take  thy  land,"  returns 
Svenn  ;  adding,  that  the  Orkneys  properly  belong  to  Norway,  and 
are  the  fitting  home  of  Magnus  Barefoot's  son.  Sigurd  indignantly 
refuses.  We  have  speedily  a  fine  scene  between  Sigurd  and  Audhild 
The  leader  has  a  slight  flesh-wound,  and  tbe  maiden  binds  and 
dresses  it,  Sigurd  apprises  her  of  the  murder  of  Thorkel,  and  ex- 
presses bis  intention  of  deserting  a  cause  stained  by  so  foul  a  crime. 
Audhild  pleads  for  her  kindred, — for  Helga  and  for  Harald,  who  is 
very  sick.  Sigurd  hesitates,  and  strides  forth  to  commune  with  his 
men.  Next,  in  a  wild  dialogue,  Frakark  avows  to  Helga  her  respon- 
sibility for  Thorkel's  assassination ;  but  is  interrupted  by  Audhild, 
who  enters  wildly,  crying — "  Helga,  Helga,  take  Harald  and  fly — the 
men  will  not  long  serve  thee — some  will  to  Earl  Paul,  others  will 
follow  Sigurd.  .  .  .  When  Sigurd  entered,  they  received  him  as  a 
king.  .  .  .  the  monks  shrieked  of  fratricide  and  Hell, — and  many 
cried,  Svenn  Viking  loudest  of  all,  that  Sigurd  must  take  the  helm  !" 
"My  son,  my  son,"  shrieks  Helga  affrighted.  Immediately  there- 
upon, Sigurd's  voice  is  heard  without  "  Ye  who  watch  by  the  Qord, 
mark  each  sail  that  comes  ;  ye  who  stand  by  the  door,  let  none 
through,  out  or  in,  without  my  bidding,"  He  enters  fiercely,  facing 
the  women.  Sigurd  insists  on  an  immediate  treaty  of  peace  being  con- 
cluded with  Earl  Paul,  whose  ships  are  at  hand.  "  Hast  thou  the 
heart  to  forget  him  who  sitteth  sick  in  his  chamber?"  asks  the 
mother  ;  but  Sigurd  retorts  briefly,  "  Ye  have  done  evil  enough  ! " 
He  goes  to  the  table  to  write  out  the  treaty,  but  suddenly  remem- 
bering his  wounded  hand,  cries  to  Audhild,  "You  must  help 
me  !  "  "  I  ? "  exclaims  the  maiden  ;  "  I  have  only  been  used  to  write 
for  myself"  "  Her  hand-writing  is  not  good  enough  to  bo  used," 
says  Fxakark  ;  but  Sigurd,  aware  of  Frakark's  own  deficiency  in 
that  respect,  retorts — "  Of  that  one  is  no  fit  judge,  who  is  herself 
unable  to  read  ! "  He  orders  the  elder  women  to  withdraw,  and  is 
left  alone  with  Audhild.     Audhild  sits  down  to  write. 

Sigurd.  "In  the  holy  Trinity's  name  we  make  the  following  pact,  which  we  desire 
to  have  ratified  by  the  Norse  King." 

Audhild.  The  Xorse  King  ? 

SiGUBD.  The  feudal  pact  must  be  sworn  again  ;  therein  lies  the  only  safety. 

[Audhild  mritet. 

SiGUBD  {aside).  But  do  not  these  two  brethren  lore  each  other  7  I  most  prove, 
*hat  the  women  have  ne'er  proved  ;  and  they  have  hardly  proved  that  I 

Audhild.  «  The  Norse  King  ?  " 

SiouED.  "  We  will  rule  the  Isles  together,  and  dwell  together  in  our  freehold — with 
one  power," 

Audhild  {half-riting).  Together,  and  with  one  power  ? 

Sigurd.  Apart,  they  have  ever  been  unlucky.  (Andhild  looks  at  him,  writtt ;  he 
continues  atide).  But  they  who  only  prompt  evil,  must  begone, — yea  she  must 
begone. 
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K  viMttn.  "  With  Mie  fower." 
•  HiaVMi.  "  All,  wiui  ha/i  Mfaare  in  Tborkel  Ftwtie's  death,  are  haniahnd  the  lalea  for 

Ai'imiLD.  And  Frakark  ? 

HroUKD.  Ajrft ;  'tin  nhe  I  nwsan  (AvdhUd  icriiet).  But  the  mother  may  remunu 
Hti«  miwt  bo  vriaer  now.    (Pavu.) 

A  iitmiui.  — "  for  ever."   No,  no,  yon  mutt  not  aee ! 

Hiuvuu.  Indeed,  I  mnat  aee ! 

A  i;t>lirfj).  But  remember,  I  hare  hitherto  only  written  for  myaelL 

HuiVHti.  Clear  and  free.  Add  now  :  "  Signrd  of  Norway,  atamamed  One  Bastard, 
\n  Imniiihod  the  IiileH  for  ever'' 

Ai;i>nil.D.  JoiumI  Bnt  wherefore  ? 

Hi<ii;itl}.  Both  Earl»  wiiih  it.  Without  this  condition  they  hare  no  faith  in 
,  tll^  pBot. 

Hij(unl  \h  Htruggliiig  between  two  feelings — love  and  duty.  Aware 
thut.  this  Hiiproino  power  is  his  if  he  likes  to  take  it,  he  has  neverthe- 
loHh  doterniincd  to  depart — as  before,  with  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem. 
Aftt»r  Audhild  has  written  so  far,  he  falls  into  a  brown  study,  listening 
to  II  Htill  Hmall  voice  which  bids  him  seize  the  earldom. 

AtrDlllLi),  I  am  roody. 

[Sigurd  looks  at  the  paper  and  puts  hit  finger  oh  it. 
Al'i>llIl.D.  Have  I  forgot  anything? 

HldtMiu.  Yoa  I — "Buniamed  the  Baatard." — But  since  you  have  foiigotten  it.  ii 
Hhall  ntU  bo  written  down. 

Sigunl  still  reiterating  his  determination  to  leave  the  Orkneys, 
\udhill  offers  him  as  a  souvenir  the  little  dagger  her  father  brought 
fwrnx  «loni8tilcn».  "And  so  may  God  go  with  thee,"  she  says,  moving 
nwuv. 

SitU'RD.  Afv  yon  goinjir  ? 
Aroiuin.  Y««    .    .    . 
Sua'Rn,  But  not  diivctly  ? 
AintiiiU).  Th«r«  is  no  moTv  to  vay. 

Hua'HiK  But  aftrr  all  wv  have  scanv  spokon  to  each  other  ■ 
Avmuu>.  'Ti»  Ixiil^  I  think,  we  should  not  speak  together  any  more. 
i<U)Vittv  What  did  you  a«y  ? 
A('i>mi.iv  Nothiuir.    \tM»f.\ 
"     Suu'Rtv  An^thikl ! 
Al'l^MiUV  F^wwxnfB ! 
SlurKlv  Audhild: 

AvnHtUV  Sij^ivi :  v'^'''  *rt»*w  ffcv  ftffv  t,'<wt»rJt  Am.  «*e\j#«.Ty<  ker  mnu  mrmmd  hi* 
»A^  .  **/*»  <*  (r"  rvivryrt^  •-.-»«  ttmf>*r'^  What  hare  I  done ! 
SiNiVKiv  I  kn«w  iK<t :  b&t  I  harv  Nfvwme  in  one  moment  bl<tss«der  than  I  thoaght 

vVvnwxviv  T««r  WK<<lMr  f>iVnBa«  * 
Sun^«iv  I  kw>w  tiMaa  wc 
AviNMlUV  T<«r  !<;»»»? 
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SioxTBD.  I  xemember  them  not. 

Attdbuld.  God  in  heaven,  then  I  am  happy.    {Embrace.) 

SiacRD.  Aodhild  I 

AUDHILD.  Signid. 

SiocBD.  Once  more,  Andhild. 

AUDHILD.  Sigoid !— Heavenly  powers,  thou  lovest  me ! 

SiGUBD.  Look  at  me! 

AuDHiLD.  I  do  naught  else. 

SioOBD.  Thou  art  weeping. 

AuDHiLD.  I  cannot  help  it. 

SiQUBD.  Let  me  kiss  thee  1  « 

Aodhild.  Teal  {He kisses lur.) 

SiouBD.  Can  this  end. 

AuDHiLD.  Nay  ;  while  I  clasp  thee. 

SiouBD.  Then  loosen  thy  hair,  and  bind  me. 

AxtdhiIjD.  Is  it  then  thou,  I  clasp  ? 

SiGUSD.  O  yea  1 

AuDHiLD.  And  is  it  true,  thou  lovest  mc  ? 

SiauBD.  As  that  I  think  ! 

ArDHiLD.  Tis  almost  too  much  to  believe.    {Thcii  embrace.) 

Helga  enters,  and  demands  tbe  document.  Casting  her  eye  over 
it,  she  perceives  the  stipulation  for  Frakark's  banishment,  but  Sigurd 
insists  that  it  shall  be  signed  as  it  stands.  At  this  moment  the  dark 
side  of  his  nature  appears,  and  his  face  is  stormy  enough  to  startle  his 
l)eloved.  "  Who  art  thou,  Sigurd  ? "  asks  Audhild,  when  Helga  ha.*; 
wthdrawn  to  get  her  son's  signature.  "  One  who  forgets  who  he  is." 
"  Hast  thou  committed  any  crime  ? "  "  Nay ;  but  ask  not."  "  Hast 
thou  ever  loved  any  one  before  ? "  "  Never."  "  How  didst  thou 
corae,  then,  to  love  me  ?  "  "  lu  one  moment,  I  think — yea,  I  know 
not ;  but  thou  me  ? "  "  From  tbe  moment  I  saw  thee  ;  and  now  I  can 
•■'ay  to  thee  thus  much — hadst  thou  departed,  I  should  have  died.'' 
She  adds  after  a  moment,  "  Thou  must  be  the  son  of  some  mighty 


Sigurd.  Audhild ! 

Audhild.  What  is  it  ? 

SiGUBD.  For  our  future  peace :  speak  so  no  more  ! 

Audhild.  God! 

SiGUED.  Not  that  look,  Audhild  !    ...     It  asks  ever  :  "Who  art  thou,  Sigurd .' 

Audhild.  Then  do  not  look  at  me.     (AVw  hides  hrrface  in  his  hreas/.). 

Helga  {entering  from  her  son's  chamber).  Thou  must  be  a  wizard,  stranger  I 
What  hatli  never  gladden 'd  me  for  three  long  years,  thou  hast  achieved ;  ho  rose  up 
and  sang  !  When  ho  came  to  the  part  about  Frakark,  he  laughed,  and  called  to  his 
boy.    Here  is  his  signature— see,  what  great  letters ! 

The  evil  Frakark  now  enters,  and  appii.'<ed  of  the  arrangement 
laughs  mockingly.  But  now  arises  a  now  complication.  Bound  thus 
hy  a  new  tie  to  the  soil,  Sigurd  hesitates  to  carry  out  his  plans  for 
the  reconciliation  of  the  brothers,  and  again  longs  to  seize  the  earl- 
dom.   He  offers  to  tear  the  treaty  in  twain.   A  stonny  scene  eiASuea  •, 
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but  Audhild  herself  intei'venes,  and  Sigurd  hands  her  the  paper.  The 
act  concludes  : — 

Heloa.  All  angels  be  praised  I    It  must  be  etraightway  sent.     It  is  the  cmly  way. 
Frakabk.  There  is  one  way  more. 
Hbloa.  Tempt  me  not.    Earl  Panl  shall  oome. 

Frakabk  (whispering).    But  wfien  he  oomcs    .    .    .    then  shall  we  give  to  him 
the  garment  at  which  I  have  been  sewing  these  three  years. 
Hbloa.  Peace  I    (She  goes.) 
Audhild.  Signzd,  whither  shall  we  depart  ? 
SiGUBD.  Meet  me  here  each  morning,  ere  the  others  are  arisen. 
Audhild.  Shall  we  not  depart,  then  7 
BIOUBD.  I  will  tell  thee,  when  Earl  Paul  comee^ 

The  third  and  concluding  act  of  "  Sigurd's  Second  Flight "  opens 
with  a  fine  ballad,  descriptive  of  an  incident  in  the  early  life  of 
Helga,  sung  by  an  old  warrior  and  a  chorus  of  men,  who  are  on  the  look- 
out for  Earl  Paul's  ships.  Then  enter  Harald  the  Earl  and  his  boy 
Svenn.  The  scene  which  follows  is  touching  in  the  extreme,  but  too 
long  to  quote.  The  poor,  sickly,  weary  Earl,  foreseeing  still  further 
peril  and  horror  in  the  secret  counsels  of  his  mother  and  aunt,  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  die,  and  he  communicates  his  intention  to  Svenn  figu- 
ratively, merely  saying  that  he  is  going  on  a  long  journey.  "  Then 
I  will  go  with  thee,"  exclaims  the  boy.  "  Whither  I  go,  no  one  can 
.  follow."  He  is  going,  he  says,  over  the  great  water ;  the  sea-mist 
will  swallow  him  up.  "  Will  thy  dogs  follow  thee  ?  "  asks  Svenn.  "  Nay  ; 
thou  shalt  take  care  of  them ;  they  howled  last  night ; — 0  thou  must  be 
kind  to  them ! "  He  bids  the  boy  not  to  weep,  for  he  will  visit  him 
"in  the  night  in  his  dreams."  The  interview  between  these  two 
simple  creatures  is  full  of  the  finest  pathos ;  nothing  can  be  tenderer 
or  more  true  to  human  nature. 

Following  the  above,  is  an  exquisite  scene  between  the  lovers, 
Sigurd  and  Audhild.  Sigurd  is  troubled  and  distraught,  still  with 
his  eye  on  the  Earldom,  To  them  comes  Svenn  Viking.  It  is 
understood  that  at  a  given  sign  the  brothers  are  to  be  taken 
prisoners. 

Stbnn.  Frakark  tried  again  last  night  to  send  a  message  to  Caithness.    (Smiles.) 
SIOUBD  (smiling).  So ! 

SVENX.  But  he  to  whom  she  gave  the  money,  drank  it  up  !    (Lartghs.) 
SiQUBD  (laughing  also).  So  ! 

SvENK.  The  Pilgrims  weigh  anchor  this  day    .    .    .    they  beliere,  thou  wilt  sail 
with  them.     (Laughs. ) 
SiOUBD  (laughing  also).  So  1 

The  significance  of  this  is  unmistakeable.  Sigurd  has  listened  to 
the  solicitations  of  Sveim  Viking  and  the  others,  and  means,  as  the  son 
of  Magnus  Barefoot,  to  take  possession  of  the  Orkneys,  in  defiance  of 
the  rights  of  Harald  and  Paul    Bat  he  is  not  altogether  decided.  "  I 
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will  down  to*  the  Pilgrim-ships,"  he  says  to  himself,  "  for  it  is  still 
possible  that  I  may  depart."  The  stage  is  clear,  and  the  sisters  enter, 
Frakark  bearing  the  Shirt,  or  Tunic,  on  which  she  has  been  so  long  at 
work,  Helga  a  diabolic  salve  with  which  the  interior  of  the  garment 
is  to  be  smeared  "  The  shirt  is  tempting  to  see,  bright  with  gold 
and  gems  ;  he  will  instantly  put  it  on ; "  and  the  significant  stage 
direction  follows — "  They  rub  on  the  unguent  with  a  cloth,  and  they 
hold  it  with  a  cloth."  The  poisoned  garment  is  to  be  offered  to  Earl 
Paul,  and  if  worn  must  instantly  prove  fatal.  Already  trembling  at 
the  prospect  of  punishment,  Helga  vows  to  build  a  new  Chapel  instead 
of  the  old  one,  which  is  damaged,  and  Frakark  suggests  that,  when 
all  is  done,  Harald  shall  go  on  pilgrimage,  to  expiate  his  own  sins 
and  theirs ! 

While  they  are  thus  engaged,  Harald,  "  in  light  morning  attire," 
enters  from  his  chamber.  His  eye  falls  upon  the  shirt ;  and  he  is 
already  forewarned  of  the  hideous  purpose  for  which  it  is  destined. 
"  It  has  taken  three  years  in  the  making,"  observes  Frakark.  "  Three 
years,"  replies  the  Earl ;  "Much  good  may  be  done  in  three  years. 
How  long  walked  Jesus  the  Christ  about  with  his  disciples  ?  Charles 
the  Great  did  much  in  three  years.  Olaf  the  Holy  baptized  all 
southern  Norway.  .  .  .  And  in  three  years  /  have  done  nothing ; 
and  you  have  made  this  shirt."  He  offere  to  take  it,  but  the  women 
resist  "  Heark  to  my  hounds,  how  they  are  howling,  poor  beasts !  " 
he  cries  ;  "give  me  the  shirt."    They  warn  him,  but  in  vain. 

Heloa.  It  will  cost  thee  thy  life. 

Harald.  Life,  mother,  life.  Three  years'  work  invite  to  one  hoar's  dance  ; — Paul 
Kiudl  look  on  from  his  ship. 

Both.  What  saith  he  ? 

Harald.  Never,  that  I  remember,  have  I  asked  thee  for  aught';  but  now  I  ask  thee 
for  this  .shirt.  I  have  conceived  a  liking  to  it,  as  smoke  to  the  breast  of  the  blue, 
tlie  autumn  leaves  to  the  earth,  the  gloaming  dew  to  the  sea,  or  a  wounded  hart  to  a 
liiding-place. 

Fr&kabk.  Is  this  madness  ? 

Harald.  I  hunger  for  this  shirt.  'Tis  not  its  colour,  for  that  reminds  me  of 
blood  ;  nor  its  pearls,  for  they  speak  to  me  of  the  treacherous  sea  ;  nor  its  gold, — 
that  reminds  me  of  Hell-fire.  ^ 

He  snatches  the  shirt  despite  their  entreaties,  springs  with  it  into 
his  chamber,  and  bolts  the  door.  In  vain  the  distracted  women  shriek 
to  him  that  the  garment  is  poisoned.  In  vain  Helga  invokes  curses 
on  the  head  of  Frakark,  who  has  urged  her  to  the  diabolical  plan 
of  murder.  It  is  too  late.  Harald  enters  again,  clad  in  the  poisoned 
dress,  and,  shrieking  with  pain,  he  falls.  "  Call  Svenn !  "  he  shrieks  ; 
"it  bums,  it  blisters,  it  rends.  0  !  O  !  give  me  water  !  "  The  boy 
Svenn  enters,  and,  with  a  cry  of  pain,  nishes  to  his  lord's 
assistance. 
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Habalo.  Srenn,  mind  my  hounds. 

SvESN.  Tea. 

Haoa^ld.  And  bid  my  brother  to  hare  mass  read  for  mo. 

SvENK.  Yes. 

Habald.  Now  all  changes.     .     .     .     Is  it  thou,  standing  there  ? 

Hkloa.  No,  it  is  /. 

Habald.  Is  it  thou  ? 

Heloa.  O  look  this  way ! 

Habald.  I  see  thee  not. 

Heloa.  Here  am  I,  here.     Can'st  thou  forgive  me  ? 

Habald.  Who  holds  my  head  ? 

SvENN.  It  is  I.     Svenn. 

Habald.  Is  it  Svenn  ?    ,     .     .    "Where  art  thou,  mother  ? 

Helga.  I  am  holding  thy  hand. 

Habald.  Beware  of  the  shirt,  mother  ! 

Helga.  No,  Harald,  I  will  die  with  thee. 

Habald.  Now  for  the  first  time,  thou  hast  understood  me,  mother.  Where  art 
thou  ? 

Helga.  It  is  I  who  am  kissing  thee. 

Habald.  But  how  light  it  grows    .    .    .    Is  it  thou,  who  art  white  ? 

Heloa.  Naught  here  is  white. 

Habald,  Aye,  here  is  something.  ,  .  ,  Lay  me  down.  (Jt  is  done. )  Mother, 
where  art  thou  ?    {Site  flings  herself  vpon  him.) 

Svesn  (risinfj).  Now  he  is  dead, 

Sigurd  and  others  enter.  Svenn  Viking  whispers  with  a  grim 
smile,  "  One  brother  is  out  of  the  way;"  but  the  Norseman,  shocked 
beyond  measui'e,  vows  that  the  survivor  shall  be  left  in  peace.  They 
beai-  the  dead  body  from  the  stage,  followed  by  Helga.  "  Frakark  !  " 
moans  the  mother,  as  she  passes.  "  The  house  thou  would'st  have 
built  for  us  hath  sunken  into  ruin  over  otir  heads.  .  .  .  Thou 
shalt  survive  thy  schemes,     God  have  mercy  on  thine  old  age ! " 

SiouBD  (Jo  the  boy  Svmn).  And  thod,  little  friend,  where  wilt  thou  go  ? 

SvEXK,  I  too  will  follow,  till  he  is  buried. 

SioUBD.  And  then  ? 

SvENK.  I  will  take  his  hounds,  and  hie  home. 

SiGUBD.  Thou  hast  been  a  faithful  servant.     ...    Is  not  that  thy  knife  ? 

SvENX.  Yes.    (Ue  takes  it,  glances  at  it,  looks  significantly  at  Frakark,  and  goes. ) 

SlGUBD  (to  her).  There  grows  thy  Doomsmon  ! 

Fbakabk.  Hast  thou  aught  more  to  say  to  me  ? 

SiGUBD.  Nay. 

Fr.AKABK.  llien  remain  alone.     {He  goes.) 

BiGURD.  So  I  am  alone  ...  in  this  house  .  .  .  among  curses  and  the 
moans  of  broken  plans  .  .  .  face  to  face  with  mine  own.  .  .  .  The  StillnesB 
behind  me,  glaring  upon  me  like  an  evil  eye.  .  ,  .  All  I  look  on  sinks  down  in  it, 
here  is  only  eternity,  eternity.  .  .  .  O  there  is  a  roar  over  me  as  of  the  clash- 
ing of  the  wings  of  a  great  host ;  for  Jle  is  ho^,  the  great,  the  wrathful  God. 

His  mind  is  made  up.  He  will  never  again  lust  for  power ;  and 
if  he  cannot  serve  others,  he  will  at  least  serve  God  the  Lord.  To 
that  end  he  will  quit  these  evil  shores,  sailing  with  the  Pilgrims 
in  their  holy  quest  southward.  But  the  voice  of  Andhild  breaks 
in  upon  his  ear.     "  O,  what  a   woeful   house !    Where   art   thou. 
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Sigurd  ? — Sigurd,  where  art  thou  ? "      And  she  springs  in  to  his 
side. 

AUDHILD.  What  hath  happened  ?  Helga  lies  dead  on  her  son's  oone ;  all  doors 
are  open,  strangers  burst  in,  Earl  Panl  oomes,  Frakork  fiies  forth,— where  hare  I 
peace  bat  with  thee,  thou  eternally  beloved  one  1 

SIOUBD.  Then  thoa  seekest  it  with  a  fngitire  I 

AUDHlLD.  Take  me  with  thee  ! 

SiovRD.  A  huswife  is  for  peace  and  home.     I  have  no  remaining  place. 

AUDHILD.  Thou  forsakest  me  ? 

SiGVRD.  Monming  hath  broken  in  upon  oar  feast-day ;  the  house  most  be  cleansed ; 
now  flies  each  to  his  own. 

AuDHiLD.  Then  what  I  feared  hath  oomc  I — What  shall  become  of  me  ?  (Sinls 
on  her  kiuea  and  antra  her  fcux.) 

SIOUBD  (approaching  her").     Ask  rather,  what  thou  hast  found  in  me  ? 

A0DHILD  (jfwing  him  both  hands).  Good  fortnne,  the  only  good  fortane  I  have  ever 
known  I 

SiGUBD.  Trouble  and  fear,  one  hoar's  happiness,  another's  tears. 

AUDHILD.  Who  art  thou,  Sigurd,  that  I  have  never  felt  myself  sure  of  thee  ? 

SioURD.  Magnus  Barefoot's  Son,  heir  to  Norway. 

AuDBiLD  (moving  away  in  Kubdued  fMin).  Then  should'st  thou  never  have  spoken 
tome  1 

SiGUBD.  I  had  found  no  peace  in  all  the  world  ;  wherefore,  when  thou  did'st  offer 
it  me,  it  was  sweet  to  find. 

AuDHiLD.  You  took  mine  and  thyself  found  none. 

SiouBD.  Child,  what  evil  have  I  done  thee  ? 

The  scene  continues  very  touchingly.  Sigurd  tells  of  his  intention 
to  depart,  and  she  sadly  acquiesces.  As  he  gives  to  her  a  ring  Magnus 
Barefoot  gave  to  his  mother,  she  flings  her  arms  round  his  neck,  cry- 
ing, "  Say  to  me,  that  I  am  the  only  one  thou  hast  ever  loved." 

SiGUBO.  I  will  tell  thee  more    .     .     .    thro'  my  life  I  can  never  love  another. 
iUDUiLD.  Then  I  will  think  of  thee  as  of  my  dear  husband,  who  is  away  upon  a 
journey. 
SiovBD.  But  thoa  must  not  hide  from  thyself  that  he  can  never  return. 
AuDHiLD.  No  ;  for  he  follows  the  great  bond,  which  I  too  will  tiy  to  join. 

VOICES  FROM  THE  SEA. 

The  earth  is  happy, 

Happy  is  God's  heaven, 
Happy  the  Soul  as  it  fares  along  ; 

Thro'  the  blessed 

Earthly  kingdoms, 
March  we  to  Paradise  with  song. 

SiGCRD.  Hcarest  thou  the  Pilgrims'  Song  ?  A  second  time  it  lifts  me  above 
I  dream  and  doubt,  but  higher  than  before.      These  sounds,  streaming  thro'  the  lift  as 

I  ugels  with  white  robes,  O  let  them  be  our  highest  Bridal-Song !      Audhild,  fare- 

well I    (They  embrace,  she  hears  him  unce.)    Yes,  I  come,  I  come.  [Exit. 

.llTDHlLD.  Lord,  follow  him.     (Kneeling.')    But  stay  also  with  me  ! 

Thus  ends   this   remarkable  drama,  the  second  of  the  series  of 
which  Sigurd  is  the  hero.    Difficult  as  it  is  to  do  justice  to  art  so 
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delicate,  especially  when  the  artist  works  with  such  fragile  tools  as  the 
strange  monosyllabic  unrhythmic  dialogue  of  Bjornson ;  and  hastily 
as  I  have  been  compelled  to  render  passages  which  absolutely  swarm 
with  colloquial  idioms  very  difficult  to  translate  into  our  more  formal 
speech,  still  the  great  merits  «f  the  play  will  be  apparent.  The 
dialogue  is  often  tedious,  and  at  times  almost  irrelevant;  there  is 
no  attempt  at  fine  writing  or  forced  antithesis;  there  are  few 
images  and  no  fancies ;  but  the  eflfect  of  the  whole  is  of  vivid  and 
striking  reality.  The  verisimilitude  is  perfect.  In  more  than  one 
respect,  particularly  in  the  loose,  disjointed  structure  of  the  piece, 
"  Sigurd  Slembe  "  reminds  one  of  Goethe's  "  Gotz,"  but  it  deals  with 
materials  far  harder  to  assimilate,  and  is  on  the  whole  the  finer 
picture  of  romantic  manners.  Audhild,  indeed,  is  a  creation  worthy 
of  Goethe  at  his  best ;  worthy,  in  my  opinion,  to  rank  with  ClaJchen, 
Marguerite,  and  Mignon,  as  a  masterpiece  of  delicate  characterization. 
And  here  I  may  observe,  incidentally,  that  Bjornson  excels  in  his 
pictures  of  delicate  feminine  types, — a  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting, 
that  he  is  worthy  to  take  rank  with  the  highest  class  of  poetic 
creators.  No  other  Norseman,  certainly  not  Oehlenschlager,  has 
produced  one  such  character  as  Audhild  in  "Sigurd  Slembe,"  Eli 
in  "  Ame,"  and  little  Inga  in  "  King  Sverre." 

Time  and  space  forbid  me  to  describe  the  concluding  play  of 
the  trilogy, — "  Sigurd's  Home-coming."  In  some  respects  it  is  the 
finest  of  the  three.  The  picture  of  a  rude  Norwegian  court  in  the 
twelfth  century,  presided  over  by  a  drunken  and  weakminded  King, 
surrounded  by  savage  councillors,  is  drawn  to  the  life.  Stgurd 
once  more  seeks  to  grasp  his  own,  and  sorrow  is  again  his  portion. 
Lastly,  worn  out,  deserted,  miserable,  we  find  him  pillowing  his 
head  on  the  breast  of  his  mother,  who  is  now  clad  in  the  dark 
weeds  of  a  nun.  There  is  one  exquisite  scene  between  Sigurd 
and  a  Finn-tiiaiden,  which  I  should  gladly  have  translated,  had  it 
been  possible.  But  I  abandon  the  task  now,  in  the  hope  that  what 
I  have  said  may  induce  some  abler  hand  than  mine  to  translate 
"Sigurd  Slembe"  in  its  entirety.  It  will  have  to  be  done  as  a 
labour  of  love,  for  the  intelligent  public  of  England  will  neither 
learn  foreign  languages  nor  read  "  translations."  If,  however,  either 
Mr.  Morris  or  Mr.  Magnusson,  or  both  together,  were  to  do  this 
labour  (an  easy  task  after  their  masterly  rendering  of  Grettir's 
huge  Saga),  many  true  students  would,  I  am  sure,  be  grateful. 
For  my  own  part,  I  seem  to  see  in  Bjornsterne  Bjornson  a  writer 
whose  reputation  in  this  country  will  yet  rise  very  high  indeed, 
as  one  of  the  noble  company  of  modem  "  masters."  On  some 
future  occasion  I  purpose  to  speak  in  detail  of  Bjornson's  most 
formidable  rival — Hcnrik  Ibsen. 

Robert  Buchanan. 


WESTMINSTER    CONFESSION    OF    FAFTH 
AND  SCOTCH  THEOLOGY. 


THE  Westminster  Confession  of  Faitli  has  liitlierto  held,  or  seemed 
to  hold,  iu  Scotland  a  position  exceptionally  authoritative  and 
inJiuentiol.  While  on  the  Continent,  Geneva,  the  foster  mother  of 
mt  Scutch  Kirk,  the  Protestant  Churches  of  France  and  the  Rc- 
fomied  Church  of  Holland,  so  long  the  elder  sisters  and  teachers  of 
Scotch  Calvinism,  and  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches  of  Ger- 
many, have  either  forgotten  or  forsaken  their  old  creeds,  or  reduced 
nulkscription  to  what  our  more  scrupulous  insular  conscience  thinks 
on  nnveracious  formality,  Scotland  has  enjoyed  abroad  the  reputation 
and  cherished  at  homo  the  belief  of  unique  and  almiMt  unanimous 
fidflity  to  her  old  C^jnfession.  Yet  it  is  becoming  every  day  more 
doubtful  whether  this  reputation  be  deserved,  or  the  belief  be  well 
groHnde<l.  Modem  tendencies  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  are  modi- 
fying, even  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters,  tlio  old  faith  and  its 
chamcteristic  dogmas.  The  country  ns  a  whole  suffers  from  wide- 
spread theological  unrest.  Currents  of  liberal  and  progressive 
thought  ever  and  again  concentrate  and  explode  like  hidden  tor- 
pwiocs,  with  such  results  of  alarm  and  outcry  as  can  bo  imagined. 
Wliile  Conservatism,  though  in  a  diminishing  degree,  reigns  in  the 
pulpit,  Lil^eralism  reigns  in  tl)e  press,  and  in  the  Protestant  country 
most  proverbial  for  its  theological  unanimity  influential  and  repre- 
ttsttatirc  journals  may  almost  any  day  be  seen  waging  a  scornful  war 
ftgninst  the  traditional  orthodoxy. 
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A  Confession  so  extreme  in  its  doctrinal  type,  so  minute  in  its 
distinctions,  so  detailed  and  definite  in  its  statements  as  the  .West- 
minster, can  haidly  but  be,  in  a  state  of  thought  like  the  present, 
offensive  to  the  enlightened  lay  mind ;  while  to  lil>eral  and  cultivated 
clergymen,  who  have  to  subscribe  it,  it  becomes,  especially  wheu 
they  are  forced  to  associate  with  scrapulous  subscribers,  an  irksome 
bond,  or  even  a  galling  yoke.  The  burden,  indeed,  becomes  at  times 
more  than  flesh  and  blood  can  bear,  and  goads  into  some  incautious 
utterance  or  act,  which  provokes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  usual  Presby- 
terial  action,  on  the  other,  the  usual  caustic  editorial  comments. 
And  so  proposals  have  been  made  by  those  who  would  like  to  see 
our  Scotch  Churches  adapt  themselves  to  the  liberal  and  progressive 
thought  of  t»-day,  to  relax,  or  loosely  interpret,  the  terms  of  sub- 
scription. But  it  is  questionable  whether  any  change  in  these  is 
possible  without  a  conresponding  change  in  the  document  subscribed. 
Some  creeds  are  generically  Christian,  others  specifically  sectional. 
The  first  are  so  essentially  broad  as  to  necessitate  latitude  in  sub- 
scription ;  the  second  so  essentially  nan'ow  as  to  forbid  it.  The 
Apostles'  Creed  may  claim  pre-eminence  in  the  one  class,  the  West- 
minster Confession  pre-eminence  in  the  other.  The  first  is  so  general 
that  almost  no  formula  of  assent  could  sectionalize  it ;  the  second  so 
sectional  that  the  most  latitudinarian  terms  of  subscription  could  not 
Catholicize  it. 

The  Westminster  Confession  was  meant  to  bind  to  particular 
dogmas  as  well  as  to  general  sense,  and  was  drawn  up  as  a  positive 
and  exclusive  creed  in  things  theological  and  ecclesiastical.  The 
men  who  framed  it  lived  amid  fierce  controversies  as  to  both  theology 
and  polity,  and  they  made  it  at  once  an '  accurate  and  exhaustive 
symbol  of  their  own  faith,  and  a  contradiction  and  repudiation  at  all 
points  of  the  then  rival  systems.  The  Confession  has  hence  an  innate 
and  essential*  controvei'sial  character,  stands  tjwo  ybcto  as  a  sectional 
creed,  whose  nature  can  be  changed  by  no  softening  of  the  terms 
which  express  assent.  And  while  it  was  admirably  qualified  by  this 
very  peculiarity  to  serve  the  ends  contemplated  by  the  Westminster 
divines,  it  is  as  thoroughly  disqualified  by  it  from  fulfilling  the  ends 
to  be  aimed  at  in  these  days  by  the  creed  of  a  national  or  compre- 
hensive Church,  or  any  Church  which  intends  to  be  more  than  an 
impotent  and  narrow  sect.  The  cultured  intellect  of  to-day  has  lost 
the  onesidedness,  the  dogmatism,  the  firm  faith  in  broad  systems 
built  on  narrow  premises  which  characterised  the  theological  mind 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Our  modes  of  thought,  the  method  of 
our  Scriptural  and  doctrinal  studies,  the  tendencies  begotten  by  the 
progress  and  discoveries  of  science,  have  effected  changes  both  in  the 
matter  and  the  form  of  our  doctrinal  beliefs.     The  growth  of  Biblical 
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icnco  has  not  only  removed  from  the  Westminster  Confession   cer- 

in  of  its  principal  proof  texts,  proved  them  to  be  either  misused  or 

lauthentic  portions  of  the   Word  of  God,   but  has   changed   the 

"relation  of  theology  to  the   Scriptures,   and   has   necessitated   the 

foi-mation  of  a  theory  of  their  inspiration  and  authority  radically 

alien  to  the  conceptions  which  ruled  in  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

The  firmer  grasp  of  general  principles  due  to  the  progress  of  meta- 

jhysical  and  ethical  science,  the  rise  of  a  wider  and  more  genial 

Iture,  the  discussion  by  other  and  less  exclusive  sciences  of  ideas 

ley  have  in  common  with  theology,  have  contributed   to  render 

lost  universally  incredible  certain  of  the  promisee  on  which  the 

''estminster  divines  built  their  system.     Let  any  English  Presby- 

attompt  to  deliver  a  discourse  from  William  Twisse,  or  any 

sh  Calvinist  a  sennon  by  Samuel  Rutherford,  and  the  people 

would  either  refuse  to  listen,  or  hear  only  to  execrate.     And  this  not 

rom  any  superficial  change,  such  as  greater  daintiness  of  speech,  out 

rom  a  radical  change  in  the  principles  which  underlie  theology. 

The  general  mind  of  the  country  has  grown  into  what  is  equal  to  a 

jw  faith,  while  the  creed  which  embalms  the  old  is  allowed  to 

irvive. 

The  ijuestion  may  thus  be  somewhat  opportunely  raised  as  to  the 
K-lation  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  B'aith  to  Scotch  Theology, 
boUi  as  it  was  and  i.s.  The  Confession  is  an  historical  document, 
and  it  is  a  ([uestion  of  some  practical  moment  to  the  Churches  which 
to-day  subscribe  it — How  far  i.s  our  theology  the  theology  the  West- 
minster diWnes  formulated  and  declared  by  their  creed  to  be  the 
Ortliotlox  Christian  Faith  ?  And  that  question  involves  these  others: 
—Why,  and  amid  what  circumstances,  was  the  Confession  at  first 
composed  ?  What  relation  did  it  sustain  to  the  highest  religious 
thought  and  life  of  the  time  ?  What  influence  has  it  since  exercised 
on  the  religious  thought  and  life  of  Scotland  ? 

Rightly  to  appreciate  the  historical  position  and  significance  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  we  must  first  look  at  certain  tendencies 
nperative  throughout  Protestantism  in  general,  and  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  particular,  in  the  century  that  succeeded  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  earliest  Protestant  theology  was  more  spontaneous,  the 
Uter  more  logical.  L\ither's  belief  was  forcibly  modified  by  his 
ftligious  needs;  rose  in  its  successive  phases  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  shocks  that  shook  his  impulsive  and  impassioned  spiritual 
nature,  and  was  only  <i  posteriori  justified  by  his  reason.  But  Cal- 
Tin's  theology  was  not  so  much  a  product  of  his  spiritual  experience 
M  of  hifi  logical  faculty,  a  deduction  a  priori.  He  assumed  from 
Angostinc  certain  principles  as  to  the  natures  and  relations  of  God 
and  man.  and  built  on  these,  by  the  aid  of  Syllogism  and  Exegesis, 
VOL.  XXI.  F 
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his  entire  system.  Luther's  progress  was  a  series  of  leaps,  now 
forward,  now  upward,  but  Calvin's  a  slow  and  early-arrested  growth. 
The  changes  of  the  one  were  violent,  convulsive  ;  of  the  other,  de- 
liberate, reasoned.  Luther's  theology  was  a  patchwork,  made  up  of 
stnuige  contrasts  and  contrarieties,  from  Paul  and  Augustine,  tradi- 
ti(ni  and  experience ;  Calvin's  a  structure,  built  by  the  hand  of  a 
master  logician,  harmonious  throughout,  false  at  the  foundation,  or 
false  nowhere. 

Their  respective  successors  manipulated  the  systems  they  inherited 
according  to  the  spirit  of  their  respective  schools.  Melanchthon, 
more  of  a  scholar  and  thinker  than  Luther,  developed  the  genial 
yet  intense  faith  of  his  master  into  a  mild  and  humane  theology. 
Beza,  more  erudite  and  lexical,  though  less  speculative  and  original, 
than  Calvin,  developed  Calvinism  into  a  more  rigid  and  self-consistent 
fatalism.  Other  and  subsequent  scholars,  wielding  a  more  vigorous 
logic  than  their  master,  carried  his  principles  farther  back,  his  'con- 
clusions iiarther  forward ;  and  so  at  Geneva,  and  Heidelberg,  and  Leyden, 
systems  of  supralapsarian  theology  arose,  which,  making  what  was 
first  in  tlic  divine  intention  last  in  the  divine  execution,  bound  all 
that  lay  between  in  the  chain  of  iron,  absolute  necessity. 

But  besides  the  inner  logical  evolution  proper  to  the  respective 
systems,  various  outer  events  combined  to  make  Calvinism  on  the  one 
hand  define  and  ground  its  first  principles,  on  the  other,  apply  and 
defend  its  conclusions.  These  were  mainly  the  religious  wars  and  the 
Tridentinc  and  Anninian  theologies.  The  horrors  of  the  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew mas-sacre  and  the  mercileas  wars  of  the  League  had  pro- 
duced in  the  French  Protestant  mind  a  sternness  which  predisposed 
it  to  accept  in  its  highest  form  a  faith,  which  called  in  the  decree  of 
God  to  avenge  in  eternity  the  wrongs  suffered  by  His  saints  in  time. 
The  heroic  struggle  in  the  cities  and  swamps  of  Holland  helped  to 
imbue  Dutch  thought  with  a  stoicism,  stern  and  exalted  as  the  Roman, 
though  witli  aims  and  hopes  that  were  Christian.  While  these  civil 
and  national  contests  prepared  men  to  accept  a  high  and  stem  Cal- 
vinism as  their  religious  faith,  the  antagonistic  theologies  forced  it 
into  greater  logical  completeness  and  self-consistency.  The  Triden- 
tinc theology  was  anti-Augustinian,  and  the  polemic  it  evoked  from 
the  llefomied  Chiirches  was  based  on  the  Paul  of  Augustine,  was,  in- 
deed, simply  a  rigorous  application  and  development  of  the  speculative 
principles  the  great  Father  of  the  West  had  enunciated,  but  without 
the  sacerdotal  and  ecclesiastical  conditionalism  which  in  his  mind 
qualified  and  softened  their  severity.  The  Anninian  theology,  gene- 
rated in  the  bosom  of  Calvinism  as  its  antithesis  and  antidote,  was 
more  Scrijrtural  than  the  Tridentine,  and,  by  carrj'ing  the  war  into 
the  Reformed  Churches  themselves,  had  a  double  effect — raised  the 
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inctivc  doctrines  of  Calvinism  into  controverted  points,  which  had, 

sfore,  to  be  on  all  aides  defended  and  emphasized,  and  compelled 

Reformed  Cliurches  to  frame  creeds  designed  at  once  to  secure  ths 

;le&iastical  exclusion  of  the  Arminiaus  and  condemn  their  doctrines. 

»d  80,  when  the  seventeenth  century  opened,  Calvinism  had  become 

th  as  a  theological  system  and  a  religious  creed  higher  and  less 

tditional  than  it  had  been  in  the  mind  of  Calvin. 

The  Synod  of  Dort  mai'ks  the  point  at  which  Calvinism,  as  con- 

tioued  by  outer  antagonisms,  culminated.     Its  aiticles  are  milder 

than  the  theology  of  Gomarus,  but  more  pronounced  than  that  of 

Calvin.     They  hardly  satisfied  supralapsarian  rigour,  but  the  most 

rigid  infralapsarian  could  demaiKl  nothing  more. 

The  Synod  of  Dort  not  only  end.s  one  period  of  development,  but 

begins  another.     Their  severe  and  pitiless  logic  had  carried  the  Cal- 

tiuists  t.oo  far,     Against  their  extreme  conclusions  a  reaction,  led  by 

Ik  dttstinguished  Scotchman,  began  in  France.     John  Cameron  and  his 

\  pupil  Amyraut  tried  to  imite  the  Reformed  gratia  joar- 

.,  AbaoliUa,  and  the  Remonstrant  (jrrafia  universalis  sub  con- 

i^  fidei  in  their  own  gratia  universalis  kypotltetica,  which  was 

•■t  to  reconcile  a  general  atonement  with  a  particular  salva- 

•d  to  tlie  elect  by  the  decree  of  God.     But  stern  and  con- 

Ivinism  repudiated  this  compromise,  abhorred  this  middle 

-t  as  much  as  the  Arminian  extreme.     The  eminence  and 

.;iiiuence  of  the  middle  men  .secured  them  some  respect  in 

Fmoce.  but  the  Calvinists  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  England,  and 
Seodand  pronounced  decisively  against  the  Saumur  school.  The 
Wettnmnrter  Confession,  though  not  like  the  Formula  Consensus 
Hdveticif  a  special  polemic  aj^'ain.st  the  via  medixi,  was  still  as  explicit 
uwi  decided  in  its  antagonism. 

The  Westminster  Confession  thus  stands  at  an  extreme  point  in 
ifce  general  development  of  Calvinism,  is  high  and  severe  in  its  doc- 
tiioe,  ao  conceived  and  so  expressed  tlironghout  as  to  condemn  in  an 
'■oual  measure  the  Arminian  theory  and  any  attempt  to  modify  the 
•ii»n  io  the  direction  of  Universality  or  Conditionality. 
Hut  now,  turning  to  a  narrower  field  of  inquiry,  let  us  endeavour 
to  aaoertAiu  the  relation  of  the  Westminster  divines  to  the  course  of 
n-ligiooa  thought  at  home.  The  original  Reformed  theology  both  in 
Rlgfamd  and  Scotland  had  been  on  the  whole  moderate.  Calvin's 
IrilMfirr,  tliough  at  one  time  considerable  in  England  and  for  a  while 
dominaiit  in  one  university,  was  never  so  commanding  as  it  was  in 
and  Holland,  and  as  it  became  in  Scotland.  Tj-ndale  was, 
I,  a  high  Augustinian,  but  the  typical  English  Reformers,  Cran- 
Ridiey,  Latimer,  Hooper,  Becon,  were  mild  Predestinarians, 
ly  mentioned  election  only  to  warn  the  people  against  trastmg 
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to  it.  The  Reformation  in  England  was,  as  a  whole,  more  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  moral  than  theological,  was  based  not  so  much  on  a  strongly 
pronounced  and  logically  evolved  theology,  as  on  a  radical  change  in 
the  idea  or  polity  of  the  Church.  Of  the  early  English  Reformers, 
scarcely  one  can  claim  any  eminence  as  a  theologian.  They  were  so 
absorbed  in  practical  work  that  they  had  to  be  content  with  a  bor- 
rowed theology,  had  to  select  the  creed  for  the  Church  they  reformed 
from  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent,  and  invite  continental 
divines  to  settle  in  England  and  teach  her  students  her  derived  faith. 
Hence  those  incongruities  in  the  thoughts  and  writings  of  the  English 
Reformers  that  can  allow  a  Toplady  to  claim  them  as  Calvinists  and  a 
Laurence  to  prove  them  Arminians. 

In  Scotland  the  earliest  Protestant  theology  was  of  the  milder 
Lutheran  type.  Patrick  Hamilton  was  a  student  of  Marbuig,  a  pupil 
of  Lambert,  the  friend  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  His  theses^ 
known  as  "  Patrick's  Places,"  are  purely  Lutheran  in  spirit  and  doc- 
trine, without  the  narrow  and  decisive  unconditionalism  of  Calvin. 
Wishart  was  in  all  probability  Anglican  rather  than  Genevan  in  his 
theology.  Erskine  of  Dun  had  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  a  pupil 
and  friend  of  Melanchthon.  Even  Elnox  was  by  no  means  an  ultra- 
Calvinist.  He  was,  indeed,  not  so  much  a  theologian  as  a  politician, 
a  prince,  not  in  doctrine  and  speculation,  but  in  polity  and  action. 
The  calm,  clear  intellect  of  Calvin  fascinated  him,  the  order  that 
reigned  in  Geneva  was  his  own  ideal  realized,  and  he  adopted  as  his 
own  the  system  that  was  the  basis  of  that  order,  but  he  never  held  it 
in  its  principles  and  details  with  the  comprehension  and  tenacity 
characteristic  of  its  author  and  his  more  distinguislied  scholars.  And 
80  the  Confession  he  gave  to  Scotland  was  moderate  in  doctrine,  tole- 
rant in  spirit,  Scriptural  and  general  in  statement,  and  prefaced  with 
a  declaration  so  memorable  as  this : — "  Protesting,  that  gif  any  Man 
will  note  in  this  oure  Confcsioun  any  Article  or  Sentence  repugning 
to  Godis  holie  Word,  that  it  wad  pleis  him  of  his  gentilnes,  and  for 
Christiane  cherities  saik,  to  admoneise  us  of  the  samvn  in  writt ;  and 
We  of  our  honour  and  fidelitie  do  promeis  unto  him  satisfactioun  fra 
the  Mouth  of  God,  that  is  fra  his  holie  Scriptures,  or  ellis  reforma- 
tioun  of  that  quhilk  he  sail  prove  to  be  amyss." 

But  while  the  early  Protestant  creeds  of  both  England  and  Scot- 
land were  alike  moderately  Calvinistic,  the  subsequent  religious 
thought  of  the  two  countries  had  a  veiy  different  course.  English 
thought  tended  to  become  more  varied  and  comprehensive,  Scotch 
more  exclusive  and  nanow.  The  respective  Church  polities  helped 
to  determine  the  respective  theologies.  There  was  no  necessary  or 
essential  connection  between  Presbyterianism  and  Calvinism,  or  Epis- 
copacy and  Arminianism,  but  the  Anglican  polity  saved  the  Anglican 
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».  liuroh  from  falling  under  any  single  foreign  influence,  while  the 
Presbyterian  i>olity  pliiceil  the  Scotch  Kirk  iu  tlie  circle  of  Reformed 
Churches,  penetrated  and  dominated  by  Calvinistic  thought.  The 
ibeolog^'  of  the  one  country  was  more  of  a  native,  that  of  the  other 
more  of  an  exotic,  growtli.  The  Anglican  Church  had  in  it  more 
general  and  varietl  elements,  more  affinities  and  fewer  antipathies, 
than  the  Reformed,  and  so  was  more  liable  to  be  modified  by  all  the 
currents  of  religious  thought  then  flowing,  whether  Catholic  or  Cal- 
▼inistic,  Lutheran  or  Armioian.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  one-sided, 
exclusive,  related  to  all  other  polities  and  theologies  only  as  an  anta- 
gonist, had  a  simpler  and  more  logical  development,  the  only  varie- 
tioa  of  thought  it  knew  being  those  which  ranged  between  supra- 
and  infra-lapsarian.  And  so  the  English  divines  and  divinity  were 
formed  in  many  schools  and  after  varied  types,  but  the  Scotch  had 
only  one  school  and  one  type.  In  England,  Churchman  and  Puritan, 
r  '  '  rian  and  Independent,  Calviuist  and  Arminian,  Mjstic  and 
ilist,  Unitarian  and  Baptist,  rose  and  struggled  for  existence 
and  expression,  but  in  Scotland  a  grim  and  fervid  uniformity  reigned, 
■which  could  as  little  tolerate  the  iufra-lapsarianism  of  Strang  as  the 
luf  iiW'clia  of  Cameron. 

The  variety  and  progressiveness  of  English  religious  thought 
Itecamc  distinctly  apparent  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tory.  When  the  century  opened,  Churchman  and  Puritan  seemed 
i!jke  Calvinistic,  agreed  as  to  theology,  ditfered  as  to  polity.  Whit- 
.Mtts  Calvinism  was  as  high  as  his  Episcopacy,  and  the  Lambeth 
Arficle:*  are  witnesses  that  the  Churchmun  of  those  days  did  not 
think  the  theology  of  the  XXXIX.  high  enough.  The  English  depu- 
ti-*  at  Dort,  too,  indicate  that  abroad  as  at  home  their  Church  was 
i"  lit.n-ed  to  be  faultlessly  orthodox,  after  the  GL-nevan  type.  But  just 
•  lit  this  time  a  reaction  against  Calvinism  set  in.  The  Act  of  John 
I  I  5  in  bidding  John  Calvin  "  Good-night "  at  Dort  was  symbolical. 
Live  thought  began  to  assert  itself  against  foreign.  Richard 
looker  had  laid  on  deeper  and  broader  principles  than  Calvinism 
the  foundations  of  a  native  theology,  and  the  instinct  of  in- 
ice  seeing  what  the  reason  of  the  thinker  had  never  discovered, 
most  distinctly  representative  of  Anglican  divines  was  amazed  to 
id  himself  charged  with  heresy.  But  native  thought  acting  in  a 
lurch  of  such  varied  elements  could  not  be  repressed.  The  sweet 
id  .saintly  mysticism  of  George  Herbert,  the  broad  and  generous 
ti«m  of  his  Brother,  the  High  Churchism  of  Laud,  the  ArmLnianism 
Montagu,  the  philosophic  thought  that  was  taking  shape  in  the 
it  circle  that  gathered  round  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  genial 
tiDAginative  faith  that  was  blossoming  into  the  literary  culture 
qi  John  Milton,  hod  each  a  basis  other  than  Calvinistic.     English 
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religious  thought  had  ceased  to  be  uniform  and  become  varied,  am- 
tained  representatives  of  almost  every  form  and  type  of  religious 
belief  known  to  Christendom. 

But  during  the  same  period  theological  thought  in  Scotland, 
directed  and  dominated  by  continental  Calvinism,  had  become  higher 
in  its  doctrinal  type  and  less  tolerant  of  variety.  Theology  and 
theological  culture  were  foreign  rather  than  native.  Enterprising 
and  ambitious  Scotchmen  had  gone  abroad  to  study,  and  had  often 
remained  to  teach.  The  ecclesiastical  leaders,  the  Principals  and 
Professors  of  the  Universities,  had  either  been  educated  in  Geneva, 
France,  or  Holland,  or  trained  under  men  who  had  been  educated 
there.  Andrew  Melville  began  life  as  a  Professor  at  Geneva,  and 
ended  it  as  a  Professor  at  Sedan.  Boyd  of  Trochrigg  was  a  Professor 
at  Saumur.  John  Sharp  held  in  another  French  college  a  similar 
appointment,  and  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Alexander  Moms  was 
a  Scotchman,  and  Principal  of  the  Reformed  College  at  Castres,  Lan- 
guedoc.  Samuel  Rutherford  was  oflFered  a  professorship  in  two  diffe- 
rent Dutch  universities.  The  Brothers  Rivet,  Andrew  and  William, 
were  of  Scotch  descent,  and  maintained,  especially  the  former,  very 
intimate  relations  with  Scotch  divines.  Indeed,  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Scotland  and  the  Continent  had  lost  their  national 
peculiarities  and  formed  a  religious  commonwealth,  foimded  on  the 
same  central  doctrines,  guided  by  the  same  ruling  minds.  And  it 
was  at  the  moment  that  Scotch  theological  thought,  borne  forward  on 
the  controversial  wave  that  was  sweeping  over  the  Continent,  stood 
embodied  as  pronounced  supra-lapsarianism  in  the  fervid  but  austere 
genius  of  Samuel  Rutherford,  that  commissioners  were  sent  from 
Scotland  to  aid  in  drawing  up  the  Westminster  Confession.  These 
men  represented  in  the  truest  sense  the  polity  of  Scotland,  but  their 
theology  was  a  foreign  import,  not  a  native  growth. 

But  turning  now  to  questions  more  directly  connected  with  the 
Westminster  Assembly  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  let  us  attempt 
to  determine  their  relation  to  the  contemporaneous  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  thought  of  England.  And  here  the  politico-ecclesiastical 
import  and  design  of  the  Assembly  must  be  distinctly  recognized. 
It  was  called  by  a  Parliamentary  Ordinance,  dated  Juno  12th,  1643, 
and  met  July  1st,  same  year.  The  strife  between  the  King  and  the 
Parliament  was  then  raging,  and  had  ripened,  into  civil  war.  The 
Bishops  had  stood  by  the  King ;  the  Puritans  by  the  Parliament. 
The  divine  right  of  Episcopacy  had  been  turned  to  the  defence  of 
the  Crown ;  the  divine  right  of  the  Presbytery  to  the  defence  of  the 
Parliament.  The  latter  had  found  no  more  strenuous  opponents  than 
the  Bishops,  and  at  length  retaliated  by  abolishing  their  privileges  and 
prerogatives  as  Spiritual  Peera ;  and  then,  on  10th  September,  1642, 
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by  abolishing  Episcopacy  as  the  religion  of  the  realm.  The  Church 
revenues  were  confiscated ;  its  dignitaries,  with  all  their  titles,  juris- 
dictions, and  offices,  swept  away.  But  the  Parliament  was  religious ; 
thought  a  National  Church  a  supreme  necessity,  and  •  ha<l  only 
abolished  the  old  that  a  new  might  be  organized  more  in  accordance 
with  the  Scriptures  and  the  Constitution.  And  so  "  An  Assembly  of 
learned  and  godly  divines  and  others  "  was  called,  "to  be  consulted 
with  by  the  Parliament,"  "  that  such  a  Government  should  be  settled 
in  the  Church  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  God's  Holy  Word,  and 
most  apt  to  procure  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church  at  home, 
and  nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Re- 
formed Churches  abroad."  This  was  the  final  cause  of  the  Assembly's 
existence ;  and  however  eminently  qualifying  it  for  drawing  up  a 
special  Ecclesiastical  Constitution,  eminently  disqualified  it  for  com- 
posing a  general  Confession  of  Faith.  The  peculiar  political  circum- 
stances amid  which  it  was  called  necessarily  excluded  from  it  many 
of  the  best  religious  men  of  the  time.  It  drew  to  it  the  hottest 
partizans  on  the  one  side,  and  it  repelled  the  hottest  partizans  on  the 
other  ;  but  what  was  worse,  and  more  fatal  to  its  theological  sobriety, 
— and  therefore  its  competence  and  right  to  draw  up  a  creed  for  after 
and  quieter  times — it  excluded  those  sweeter  and  more  meditative 
spirits  who,  hating  strife  as  such,  stood  aloof  from  both  parties,  and 
studied  in  seclusion  the  truth  and  the  ways  of  God. 

Even  as  to  ecclesiastical  matters  the  nation  was  by  no  means 
unanimous.  There  were  two  great  ecclesiastical  parties — Churchmen 
and  Puritans — corresponding  to  the  two  great  political  parties — 
Royalists  and  Parliamentarians.  But  under  each  division  there 
were  several  subdivisions.  There  were  High  Episcopalians — men  of 
the  Laudian  school — holding  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  and  the 
spiritual  efficacy  of  ceremonies  and  the  sacraments.  There  were 
Moderate  Episcopalians,  like  Archbishop  Ussher,  willing  to  modify 
the  forms  and  claims  of  the  old  Church,  so  as  to  eflFect  a  compromise 
with  the  Puritans.  There  were  Moderate  Presbyterians,  like  Richard 
Baxter,  who  thought  that  the  two  systems  might  be  so  modified  as 
to  dovetail  into  each  other,  and  that  the  amalgam  thus  resulting 
would  be  the  best  and  wisest  form  of  church  government.  There 
were  High  Presbyterians,  like  Stephen  Marshall  and  the  Scotch 
Commissioners,  who  held  a.  Jure  divlno  Presbytery  as  strongly  as  the 
bishops  held  a  jure  divino  Episcopacy,  and  asserted  the  legislative 
and  administrative  supremacy  of  the  Church  in  its  own  sphere. 
There  were  Erastians,  like  Coleman  and  Ldghtfoot,  John  Selden  and 
Oliver  St.  John,  and  indeed  the  men  of  the  Long  Parliament  as  a 
whole,  who  thought  the  government  of  the  Church  a  matter  the  civil 
power  hatl  the  authority  to  arrange  and  settle.     There  were  Inde- 
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pendents,  like  Thomas  Goodwin  and  Philip  Nye,  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  John  Milton,  who  thought  that  the  administrative  and  legislative 
power  should  be  lodged  in  the  individual  Church,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  superior  Court.  There  was  thus  as  little  ecclesiastical 
as  political  unanimity  in  the  England  of  1643 — ^indeed  much  less. 
The  greatest  of  all  the  Puritans  has  left  behind  an  indignant  protest 
against  "  the  new  Forcers  of  Conscience  under  the  Long  Parliament," 
men  whose  conduct  and  polity  had  proved  that 

"  New  Presbyter  is  but  Old  Priest  writ  large," 

men  who  had  dared  to 

"  Adjure  the  civil  sword, 
To  force  our  consciences  that  Christ  set  free, 
And  ride  us  with  a  classic  hierarchy 
Taught  ye  by  mere  A.  S.  and  Botherford." 

But  the  Westminster  Assembly  had  a  theological  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical  design.  It  was  called  for  the  pui-pose  of  "  vindicating 
and  clearing  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  from  all  false 
calumnies  and  aspersions."  But  how  was  it  qualified  to  fulfil  this 
duty  1  Was  it  an  Assembly  representative  of  the  Church,  or  the 
Collective  religious  thought  and  life  of  England  ?  Or  was  it  only 
representative  of  one  or  two,  and  these  extreme  parties,  in  it  ?  The 
doctrine  of  a  Church  and  nation  is  not  the  doctrine  of  a  section  in 
either  ;  and  when  it  has  to  be  vindicated  and  cleared  "  from  all  false 
calumnies  and  aspersions,"  the  men  who  do  it  ought  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  entire  Church  and  nation.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  by  the  very  circumstances  in  and  for  which 
it  was  called,  was  ecclesiastically  sectional.  We  must  now  attempt, 
by  an  analysis  of  the  included  and  excluded  divines,  to  determine  its 
theological  character  and  worth. 

And  here  let  us  distinctly  admit  that  the  Assembly  was  meant  to 
be  more  representative  than  it  turned  out  to  be.  Its  political 
parentage  and  design  did  not  allow  some  divines  of  royalist  sym- 
pathies, though  cited,  to  attend.  But  this  only  helps  to  show  that 
unless  a  sectional,  rather  than  a  national,  creed  was  desired,  the  time 
was  most  inopportune.  The  principle  of  selection,  however,  was  one- 
sided. The  divines  invited  did  not  represent  the  various  phases  of 
thought  then  existing,  but  only  one — ^the  Calvinistic.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  not  to  be  ascertained,  but  simply 
stated  and  defined  according  to  the  theology  of  a  certain  section  of 
the  Puritans. 

But  though  the  Westminster  divines  were  selected  from  a  limited 
circle,  it  might  be  the  selectest  circle  then  extant.  Was  it  ?  Were 
the  Westminster  divines  the  best  qualified  men  then  living  to  be  the 
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authors  of  a  Confession  of  Faith?  There  were,  indeed,  in  the 
iVssembly  one  man,  perhaps  two  men,  of  genius,  a  few  great  scholars, 
two  or  three  thinkers  of  rare  daring  and  subtlety,  some  celebrated 
prcacheis,  a  few  debaters  of  extraordinary  expertness  and  power; 
l>ut  the  far  greater  proportion  wei-e  average  commonplace  rnen.  Pro- 
locutor Tw'isse  was  a  subtle  and  speculative  genius.  Edward  Rey- 
Dolds  was  a  divine,  elegant,  learned,  cautious.  John  Lightfoot  was 
ert<;nsivcly  read  and  deeply  versed  in  Rabbinical  lore.  Thomas 
ColemaJi  was  a  distinguished  Oriental,  and  Thomas  Gatakcr  a  still 
more  distinguished  classical,  scholar.  Jeremiah  Whittaker,  Jolin 
White,  and  Robert  Harris  were  celebrated  preachers.  Thomas 
Young,  Anthony  Tucknoy,  and  Oliver  Bowles  had  the  scholarly 
aptitudes  that  qualified  them  to  Ije  successful  tutors.  Thomas 
Goodwin  has  to  be  credited  with  mental  breadth  and  penetration  ; 
Philip  Nye  with  enlightened  liberality  and  rare  skill  in  debate ; 
Jeremiah  Burroughs  and  Steplieu  Marshall  with  considerable  culture 
and  genial  manliness;  CorneliuK  Burgess,  Edmund  Calamy,  Charles 
Herle,  and  Jolin  Ari'owsmith  with  acuteness  and  scholarship  above 
the  clerical  average.  The  Scotch  Commissioners'  were  all,  too, 
eminent  men  in  their  way,  Alexander  Henderson  was  an  ecclesias- 
lical  politician  and  a  diplomatist  of  the  first  order.  Samuel  Ruther- 
foi"«!  combined  rare  logical  and  speculative  power  with  fervid  piety. 
George  Gillespie  was  a  dexterous  debater.  Robert  Baillie  was  a  man 
of  extensive  and  varied  reading  and  liad  an  observant  eye  and  a 
facile  pen,  which  qualified  him  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  letter- 
ips  that  ever  talked  on  paper.  But  svith  the  exception  of  these, 
{)crliaps  a  very  few  more,  the  Westminster  divines  have  faded 
into  a  shadowy  cloud,  with  only  their  names  to  mark  their  personality, 
unless  to  some  Dr.  Dryasilust  who  has  peered  into  the  seventeeuth 
oenturj*  tiU  its  most  nebulous  forms  have  rounded  into  a  certain 
individuality. 

But,  now,  let   us  see  whether   there   were   any  theologians  and 
thinkers  then  living  outside  the  Westminster  Assembly  more  emi- 
nent, idore  English,  and  more  representative  than  any  of  the  men 
within  it.     We  shall  not  specify  the  man  who  then  stood  highest  as  a 
,  biblical  and  theological  scholar,  Arciibishop  Ussher,  for  he  was  one  of 
invited  to  the  Assembly  who,  as  royalist,  refused  to  attend.    For 
same  reason  we  pass  over  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  an  old  Dordrechtan 
''deputy,  and  Drs.  Hammond  and  Fealty.     But  even  excluding  these. 
Pit  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  men  most  eminently  qualified  to 
raw  Tip  a  National  Confessiou  of  Faith  were  outside  the  circle  of  the 
^Westminster  divines.     John  Hales  was  outside  it,  "  a  man  of  as  great 
[a  sharpness,  quickness,  and  subtlety  of  wit,  as  ever  this  or  perhaps 
any  nation  bred  "  ;  a  man  so  erudite  as  to  be  in  the  judgment  of  old 
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Anthony  Wood,  "  a  walking  library,"  so  liberal  as  to  have  declared,  as 
Clarendon  reports,  "that  he  would  renounce  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England  to-mon-ow  if  it  obliged  him  to  believe  that  any 
other  Christians  should  bo  damned ;  and  that  nobody  would  conclude 
another  man  to  be  damned  who  did  not  wish  him  so."  William 
Chillingworth,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  logical  fence,  a  subtle 
and  fearless  thinker,  a  brave  and  honoumble  man,  whose  tna^jmim 
opu8  still  ranks  as  the  finest  English  controversial  classic,  was  one  of 
the  uninvited  ;  and  the  horror  in  which  he  was  held  at  Westminster 
was  fitly  expressed  in  the  words  and  actions  of  one  of  the  divines, 
Francis  Cheynell,  who,  a  few  months  after  the  Assembly  met,  offi- 
ciating at  Chillingworth's  funeral,  cast  the  "  Religion  of  Protestants  " 
into  the  grave  and  cried,  "  Get  thee  gone,  thou  accursed  book,  which 
hast  seduced  so  many  precious  souls ;  get  thee  gone,  thou  corrupt, 
rotten  book.  Earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust ;  get  thee  gone  into 
the  place  of  rottenness,  that  thou  mayst  rot  with  thy  author  and  see 
corruption."  Ralph  Cudwoith,  the  most  philosophic  divine  of  that 
age,  the  man  most  deeply  versed  in  the  theosophi^  and  theologies 
of  antiquity,  who  dared  to  preach  a  sermon  in  essence  anti-Calvinistic 
before  the  Long  Parliament,  arguing  that  the  man  who  loves  as  God 
loves  "  inclaspeth  the  whole  world  within  his  outstretched  arms ;  his 
soul  is  as  wide  as  the  whole  universe,  as  big  as  '  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever'";  Henry  More,  the  sweet  and  credulous  mystic,  the  Platonic 
but  far  from  Pagan  Christian,  Calvinist  by  birth,  but  anti-Calvinist 
by  self-formed  conviction ;  Benjamin  Whichcote,  scholar  and  preacher, 
who  was  just  then  reaching  by  "meditation  and  invention"  a  more 
unlimited  and  conditional  gospel  than  Westminster  could  recognize 
as  orthodox ;  Jeremy  Taylor,  most  omnivorous  of  readers,  most 
imaginative  of  divines,  just  then  pleading  for  the  "Liberty  qf 
Prophesjring  "  and  nursing  his  pious  soul  into  holy  wrath  against  the 
theology  which  sent  "span-long"  infants  to  hell ;  Brian  Walton,  scholar 
and  critic,  carrying  in  his  head  the  scheme  of  a  splendid  "Biblia 
Polyglotta,"  but  to  the  Westminster  divines  only  a  "scandalous 
minister  ;"  Thomas  Pierce,  theologian  and  scholar,  equally  intense  as 
royalist  and  Arminian  ;  John  Goodwin,  an  exegete,  a  controversialist 
hardly  second  to  Chillingworth,  a  thoroughgoing  Arminian  and  Inde- 
pendent; Richard  Baxter,  perhaps  the  greatest  purely  theological 
genius  of  his  age,  using  his  rare  ingenuity  to  combine  the  antago- 
nistic theologies  into  a  Middle  Scheme  ;  John  Milton,  poet  and 
thinker,  already  in  his  religious  opinions  an  Anti-Calvinist ;  Thomas 
Fuller,  the  witty  and  wise  ; — these  and  many  others,  almost  their 
equals,  divines  and  laymen,  men  of  unquestionable  erudition  as 
scholars,  of  unimpeachable  character  as  Christians,  were  never  invited 
to  sit  in  the  Westminster  Assembly.    These  were  representative  men. 


.  afi  such,  a  right  to  be  constilted  ia  any  attempt  to  "  vindicate 
and  clear  from  false  caluranies  and  aspersions"  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Atisemhly  wliicli  did  not  include  these  men 
can  only  claim  to  be  sectional,  cannot  claim  to  be  national  Its  con- 
fession 18  the  confession  of  a  party,  not  of  a  people. 

The  theology  of  the  Confession  is  a  subject  too  large  and  too  well- 
known  to  be  treated  heri.  Enough  to  say,  the  Calvinism  it  exhibits 
is,  as  was  inevitable,  much  higher  than  that  of  tlie  XXXIX.  Articles 
or  the  Scotch  Confession  of  1500.  It  emlKxlies  the  Genevan  theology 
as  it  was  conceived  by  the  more  extreme  men  after  a  century  of  con- 
troversies, after  it  had  been  defined  and  developed  by  collision  with 
many  systems,  some  partially  friendly,  some  wholly  antagonistic.  The 
doctrinal  phraseology  is  precise  and  clear,  excluding  in  an  equal 
measure  the  curious  combinations  of  ilie  Middle  Scheme  and  the 
iintitheses  of  the  Arminiiui.  Indeed,  men  trained  in  the  fierce  controver- 
sies of  the  seventeenth  century,  playing  leading  parts  in  a  strife  where 
the  tongue  and  the  pen  were  used  more  mercilessly  than  the  sword, 
standing  between  two  revolts,  one  of  tliought  against  their  theology, 
one  of  freedom  against  their  polity,  both  of  which  they  intended  and 
expected  their  Confession  to  quench, — were  not  men  likely  to  put  their 
strong  convictions  into  weak  or  ambiguous  words.  They  made  every 
line  sharp,  clear,  decisive.  The  only  point  where  any  wavering  can 
be  detected  is  between  the  general  outline,  which  is  supm-lap-sarian, 
the  phraseology  of  the  chapters,  which  is  infra-lapsarian.  In  the 
general  conception  the  "  Decrees  "  are  made  to  precede  the  "  Fall," 
though  in  the  particular  explanation  God  is  verbally  relieved  from 
the  authorship  of  sin  and  the  will  of  the  creature  from  "  violence." 
The  Decree  Is  the  point  whence  the  whole  system  is  evolved  It  is 
absolute,  comprehends  "  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,"  determines  the 
number  to  be  saved,  the  number  to  be  lost,  and  the  means  necessary 
to  bring  about  the  result  iu  either  case.  Predeatination,  whether  as 
election  or  reprobation,  is  unconditional.  Infants  and  men  are  alike 
fit  subjects  of  the  elective  or  reprobative  decree,  which  is  not  depen- 
U  on  or  determined  by  anything  foreseen  in  the  creature.  What- 
sr  fidlows  by  necessary  inference  from  these  premises  is  drawn 
without  shrinking,  and  the  structure  stands  a  grim  monument  reared 

*  ^  g^'"*  ^"*  *^™*^  '*i*'^  "  ^^  ^^^^  gJ'**7  "^^  God." 

Of  the  questions  raised  by  this  paper  the  next  is — What  influence 
has  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  exercised  on  the  religious 
thought  and  life  of  Scotlanil  ?  Our  discussion  of  it  must  necessarily 
be  brief.  The  revolt  against  the  Westminster  theology  in  England 
WBS  radical  and  complete.  The  more  eminent  divines  of  the  next 
generation,  though  trained  by  the  Puritans  and  some  of  thum  boni  in 
^nijlies,  were  anti-Calvinists.    In  the  Presbyterian  Churches, 
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Calvinism  died  a  lingering  death.  In  the  Congregational,  it  under- 
went a  modification  that  was  equal  to  an  essential  change.  Vehe- 
ment Calvinists  continued  to  appear  sporadically  both  within  and 
without  the  Church  ;  but  in  general  the  words  of  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son,  himself  a  Puritan  by  birth,  may  be  taken  as  from  his  own  day 
forward  representing  the  state  of  thought  in  England — "  I  am  as 
certain  that  this  doctrine  *'  (the  eternal  decree  as  Calvinism  under- 
stood it)  "cannot  be  of  God  as  I  am  sure  that  God  is  good  and  just, 
because  this  grates  upon  the  notion  mankind  have  of  goodness  and 
justice.  This  is  that  which  no  good  man  would  do,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  believed  of  infinite  goodness.  If  an  Apostle,  or  an  Angel 
from  heaven,  teach  any  doctrine  which  plainly  overthrows  the  good- 
ness and  justice  of  God,  -let  him  be  accursed.  For  every  man  hath 
greater  assurance  that  God  is  good  and  just  than  he  can  have  of  any 
subtle  speculations  about  predestination  and  the  decrees  of  God." 

From  the  Westminster  Assembly  forward  to  the  Eevolution  Settle- 
ment, Scotland  was  in  too  disturbed  a  state  to  allow  the  Confessional 
theology  a  fair  field  to  influence  the  people  either  for  good  or  evil. 
The  scientific  theology  of  the  country  was  certainly  in  the  highest 
degi'ee  Calvinistic.  Resolutioners  like  Dickson  and  Protesters  like 
Patrick  Gillespie,  men  so  unlike  as  John  Forbes  of  Corse  and  John 
Brown  of  Wamphray,  as  Robert  Leigh  ton  and  John  Livingstone, 
agreed,  if  in  nothing  else,  in  their  Calvinism.  Yet  it  is  pleasant  to 
meet  towards  the  close  of  this  period  Fraser  of  Brae,  a  man  who  had 
suffered  for  "  the  cause  "  in  the  prisons  of  the  Bass,  and  Edinburgh, 
and  Blackness,  to  whose  piety  Wodrow  bears  witness,  whose  mingled 
simplicity,  devoutness,  and  subtlety  stand  revealed  in  the  *"  Memoirs' 
written  by  himself.  Unable  to  rest  in  the  old  limitarianism,  be 
thought  his  way  into  the  theory  of  a  universal  atonement';  held  that 
"  Christ  died  for  all ;  "  "  obeyed,  and  died  in  the  room  of  all,  as  the 
head  and  representative  of  fallen  man." 

The  Revolution  Settlement  made  the  Westminster  Confession  the 
creed  of  the  National  Church — its  theology  .the  theology  the  ministers 
were  bound  to  teach  and  the  people  to  believe.  Now,  strangely 
enough,  a  period  of  what  evangelical  Scotchmen  think  .very  extra- 
ordinary religious  declension  almost  immediately  set  in — Moderatism 
began  to  rise.  The  teachings  both  of  the  Professors  and  the  Ministers 
changed.  Moral  maxims  supplanted  evangelical  texts ;  disquisitions 
on  vii-tue  and  vice  superseded  the  old  discourses  on  sin  and  salvation. 
Now,  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits,  excellencies  and  defects,  of  the 
Moderates,  this  paper  means  to  be  silent.  The  graphic  and  graceful 
pen  of  an  English  Dean  has  drawn  a  rose-coloured  picture  of  their 
genial  and  gentlemanly  side.  The  less  delicate  and  tasteful  hands  of 
two  perfervid  Scotchmen  have  sketched  them  on  the  blacker  side. 
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while  a  Scotch  Principal,  gifted  with  rare  literary  skill  and  adroit- 
ness, has  done  his  best — an  effective  best,  too, — to  wipe  off  some  of 
the  darker  and  coarser  lines  drawn  by  the  two  indignant  Free  Church- 
men. This  great  controversy  we  leave  to  those  whom  it  concerns. 
Our  pu»-pose  is  simply  to  inquire.  How  Moderatism  came  to  exist, 
especially  in  a  cou\itry  so  addicted  to  theological  debate  and  so 
attached  to  evangelical  preaching  n.s  Scotland  ?  The  ctuTent  explana- 
tions are,  the  working  of  the  ohl  Conformist  leaven  in  the  restored 
Presbyterian  Church  ;  the  influence  of  tlie  action  of  the  State  and 
the  prerogatives  it  claimed  ;  the  attempt  of  the  rude  clergy  of  a  rude 
country,  long  in  a  convulsed  chaotic  state,  to  take  on  the  culture  of 
wealthier  England.  There  are  in  each  of  these,  no  doubt,  some 
grains  of  truth,  but  they  are  neither  very  many  nor  veiy  fhictuoua 
A  few  poor  curates  and  despised  ministers  could  never  so  deprave,  or 
revolutionize,  the  faith  of  a  National  Church  in  a  nation  so  intensely 
theological  as  the  Scotch.  Nor  can  the  action  of  the  crown  explain 
the  rise  of  Moderatism,  being  itself  more  of  an  effect  than  a  cause  ; 
while  behind  the  attempt  to  receive  an  anti-evangelical  culture  inclin- 
ations and  tendencies  lie  that  need  to  be  themselves  explained. 

Moderatism,  indeed,  cannot  be  underetood  apai't  from  some  of  the 
influences  operative  throughout  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  coarse  taunt  Warburton  Hung  at  the  Scotch  clergy  he  could  with 
&lmost  equal  truth  have  flung  at  the  English.  The  spirit  of  shallow 
rationalism  was  abroad,  was  dominant  everywhere,  insisted  on  expell- 
ing enthusiasm  from  the  universe,  explaining  overj'thing  by  a  suflS- 
cient  to  a  superficial  reason.  Scotland  could  not  escape  the  spirit 
which  ruled  the  eiglitcenth  century,  and  the  shape  it  assumed  was  in 
clerical  circles  Moderatism,  in  lay,  a  very  contemptuous  or  very  arro- 
gant scepticism.  But  in  order  to  understand  the  causes  and  peculiar 
charact-er  of  Moderatism,  we  mus.t  look  at  the  religious  development 
not  of  Scotland  alone,  but  of  other  Calvinistic  countries  and  commun- 
ities. Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  ia  these,  the  so-called  rational 
religion  reached  its  shallowest  and  most  advanced  forms.  The  man 
who  inaugurated  the  reign  of  critical  scepticism,  Bayle,  was  the  son 
of  a  Calvinistic  minister.  Geneva  became  the  school  of  what  was 
called  Socinianism,  and  D'Alembert  rallied  its  pastors  on  the  success 
with  which  they  had  sifted  religion  clear  of  mysteries,  while  Rousseau 
in  his  impassioned  way  denounced  them  as  so  double-minded  and 
faithless  that  they  would  neither  aflSrm  Christ  to  be  mere  man  nor 
aflSrm  Him  to  be  God.  The  story  of  the  almost  universal  apostacy 
or  death  of  the  English  Cliurcbcs  that  had  adopted  tlie  Confes-sioD, 
need  not  be  told.  Nathaniel  Lardner  and  Pierce  of  Exeter,  Priestley 
and  Belsham,  had  been  reared  in  strict  Westminster  Calvinism.     The 

Jtory  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  might  also  be  cited,  as  well 
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as  that  of  the  American,  though  the  genius  and  pioty  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  did  much  to  save  the  latter,  and  start  it  anew  in  life. 
Scotch  Moderatism  thus  did  not  stand  alone.  Similar  but  extremer 
phenomena  existed  in  other,  especially  Calvinistic,  countries.  Why  1 
Calvinism  in  its  higher  and  highest  forms  is  not  a  creed  suited  to 
quiet  and  commonplace  times,  when  men  need  a  faith  applicable  to 
ordinary  life.  It  may  suit  men  who  requiie  a  stoical  courage,  who 
are  daily  face  to  face  with  death  and  exile,  but  not  men  who  need  at 
once  sweeter  and  stronger  motives  to  brace  them  to  the  work  of  com- 
mon day.  Calvinism,  too,  is  essentially  a  militant  faith,  can  live 
better  in  than  out  of  controversy,  can  withstand  the  arguments  of 
opponents  better  than  the  experience  or  subjective  need  of  its  own 
sons.  Hence  men  who  needed  to  teach  religion  in  a  quiet  pastoral 
way,  who  had  to  feel  religion  in  their  own  still  but  troubled,  useful 
but  imperfect,  lives,  could  hardly  fail  to  find  the  abstruse  but  stem 
doctrines  of  their  creed  little  fitted  to  edify  and  comfort  a  creature  so 
much  in  want  of  an  enlightening  and  consolatory  faith  as  common- 
place man.  It  was  no  great  wonder,  then,  that  the  Scotch  clergy  in 
the  peaceful  days  which  followed  the  Revolution,  bound  by  a  creed 
they  could  not  preach  to  profit,  took  to  discourses  on  the  virtues,  and 
neglected  or  softened  the  rugged  doctrines  their  fathers  had  formu- 
lated in  sterner  and  stormier  times.  The  marvel  is,  not  that  Mode- 
ratism ever  appeared,  but  that  it  ended  where  it  did,  and  inflicted  so 
little  permanent  injury  on  the  religious  thoughts  and  life  of  tho 
nation. 

There  were  two  influences  which  greatly  helped  to  counteract  the 
tendencies  and  teachings  of  the  earlier  Moderatism — the  Marrow 
doctiiie  and  the  Seceders.  Boston,  when  a  young  minister  at  Sim- 
prin,  had  felt  himself  restrained  and  hindered  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  as  was  inevitable  in  the  case  of  one  who,  while  legally  bound 
to  preach  a  particular  redemption,  was  intensely  anxious  to  make  the 
offer  of  salvation  universal.  A  book  a  passing  soldier  had  left  and 
lie  found  in  a  farmhouse,  the  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,  lifted  him 
out  of  his  difficulty,  showed  him  how  to  generalize  and  individualize 
tlie  Gospel,  to  assure  every  man  that  he  had  a  right  to  say,  "  What- 
ever Christ  did  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  He  did  for  me,"  and 
he  who  believed  this  would  know  when  he  did  it,  would  be  sure  when 
he  believed,  and  so  when  he  was  saved.  Years  after  the  "  Marrow  " 
was  published,  a  circle  of  earnest  and  gifted  men  adopted  and 
preached  its  doctrines,  which  in  their  generalizing  and  individualiz- 
ing elements  were  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  people.  But  these 
elements,  however  agreeable  to  the  traditional,  were  alien  to  the  Con- 
fessional, theology,  strictly  and  legally  interpreted.  And  hence  the 
General  Assembly  of  1720  was  incontestably  right  when  it  con- 
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^^eInncd  the  Marrow  doctine  ns  on  five  points  contrary  to  the  Confes- 
«ion  of  Faith,  the  first  point  being  that  assurance  was  of  the  nature 
or  essence  of  faith,  the  second  that  the  Atoueraent  was  universal. 

But  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  did  not  quench  the  MaiTOw 
doctrine.  It  survwed  in  the  Church,  and  -still  more  actively  in  the 
Secession.  It  was  the  source,  exactly  in  the  points  where  it  tran- 
scended the  ConfesBion,  uf  what  spiritr.al  enthusiasm  lived  in  those 
days.  Whatever  the  later  Moderates  became,  the  earlier  were  loyal 
to  the  legal  creed.  If  their  loyalty  was  baneful — the  fault  was  not 
theirs.  If  tlie  disloyalty  of  the  Marrow  nieu  was  blessed,  it  was 
)»ecause  they  had  the  courage  to  be  inconsistent — to  preach  a  faith 
contrary  to  their  creed. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  here  in  detail  the  course  of  the  reli- 
giou.s  thought  in  the  eighteenth  century.  So  much  is  notable — the 
spiritual  "awakenings"  under  Whitfield  were  due  to  elements  in  his 
preaching  as  alien  to  the  Confession  as  was  the  Mari'ow  doctrine. 
If  Hume  spent  pleasant  evenings  with  Blair  and  Robertson,  if  the 
latter  condoled  with  Gibbon  over  the  severe  liandling  his  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  chapters  received  from  the  orthodox,  yet  no  Mixlerate 
contributed  a  book  so  welcome  to  tlio  then  sceptical  antl  deistinal 
society  of  Edinburgh  as  was  a  certain  Transatlantic  "  Treatise  on 
the  Will."  Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  Congregationalism, 
through  the  Haldanes,  Oreville  Ewing,  and  others,  began  to  stir 
the  religious  life  of  Scotland,  and  with  it  came  the  roodifiod  Cal- 
vinism of  Andrew  Fuller.  It  was  evangelically  no  more,  though 
theologically  much  more,  liberal  than  the  Marrow  doctrine.  It 
explicitly  asserted  the  universality  of  the  Atonement,  sought  for 
it  a  basis  in  Scripture,  in  the  moral  character  of  God,  and  in  new 
conceptions  of  the  divine  moral  government.  This  new  theology, 
which  gave  to  early  Congregationalism  its  power,  passed  into  the  Seces- 
sion, and  in  the  hands  of  the  mcst  accomplished  expositor  and  scholar 
it  ha.s  yet  protluced,  became  tlic  theology  regnant  in  its  theological 
HalL  While  the  Seceders  thus  logically  developed  the  Marrow  doc- 
trine into  modified  Calvinism,  and  so  stiU  farther  departed  from  the 
Confes.sional  theology,  the  Established  Church  had,  imder  the  inspir- 
ing leadersliip  of  Andrew  Thomson  and  Wellwood  Moucrieff  and 
Thomas  Chalmers,  experienced  an  Evangelical  revival.  These  men 
■were  decidedly  Calvinisstie.  The  genius  of  Chalmers  had  accepted 
the  "Treatise  on  the  Will  "  as  a  new  basis  for  the  old  faith,  and  had 
breathed  into  the  reconstructed  system  the  warmth  of  his  own  large 
human  henrt.  It  is  true,  as  Isaac  Taylor  long  ago  oliserved,  that 
while  his  writings  do  not  contain  a  single  explicit  dissent  from  the 
copious  and  elaborate  standards  of  Lis  Chin-ch.  "  nevertheless  Chal- 
mers's genuine  religious  instincts  carried  him  fui^ward  at  times  where 
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his  theologic  reason  refused  to  go,"  But  modifying  influences  were 
at  work  within  as  without  the  Establishment.  A  few  earnest  and 
spiritual  men  could  not  rest  in  the  arid  metaphysics  of  Westminster. 
Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen  began  to  write,  and  his  books  canied 
sweet  and  needed  truths  to  many  a  wearied  spirit,  though  the  best 
thing  Sir  Heniy  MoncrieflF  could  sfty  of  one  of  the  mildest  was,  "  It 
ought  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman."  John  Macleod 
Campbell,  too,  began  to  think  and  speak  large  and  liberal  things, 
and  Moderate  and  Evangelical  united  to  prove  their  doctrinal  oneness 
l)y  expelling  from  the  Church  of  his  fathers  the  man  who  had  said, 
"  The  person  who  knows  that  Christ  died  for  every  human  being  is 
the  person  who  is  in  the  condition  to  go  forth  to  every  human  being, 
and  say  to  every  child  of  Adam,  'Let  there  be  peace  with  you — 
peace  between  you  and  your  God.' " 

The  only  question  that  now  remains  to  be  discussed  is — How  far  is 
the  theology  of  the  Churches  which  to-day  subscribe  the  Confession 
the  theology  of  the  Westminster  divines  ?  This,  in  some  respects 
the  most  vital,  is  also  the  most  delicate  question.  We  have  here 
under  our  feet,  not  the  still  warm  ashes  of  old,  but  the  living  coals  of 
new,  controversies.  Tlie  continuous  earnest  struggle  of  Scotch 
thought  to  escape  from  the  harsher  points  of  the  Confessional  theo- 
logy, has  been  nowhere  without  result.  Years  ago  the  Secession 
Synod  stamped  with  its  approval  a  double  reference  theory  of  the 
Atonement,  which  reduced  their  theology  to  a  modified  Calvinism 
such  as  the  Westminster  divines  destested  and  meant  their  Confes- 
sion to  condemn.  That  theory  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has 
never  repudiated.  The  ministers  still  delight  to  preach  that  by  the 
death  of  Christ  "  the  door  of  mercy  is  opened  to  all  men,  and  a  free 
and  full  salvation  is  presented  for  their  acceptance."  The  Free 
Church,  long  distinguished  by  its  antagonism  to  eclectic  theolo- 
gies and  double  reference  theories,  has,  though  duly  warned  by  cer- 
tain of  her  own  Doctors  and  Professors,  repeatedly  declared  by  great 
majorities  that  the  modified  Calvinism  of  the  Sister  Church  was  no 
bar  to  Union.  Within  her  own  pale  a  freer  theology  is  tolerated 
than  of  yore,  and  revivalists,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  energetic  and  useful 
members  of  the  Free  Church,  and  mainly  help  to  extend  and  tighten 
its  hold  upon  the  people,  indulge,  especially  when  laymen,  in  doctrinal 
and  evangelical  statements  which  the  most  liberal  interpretation  can 
hardly  call  Calvinistic.  Within  the  Established  Church  a  circle  of 
men  of  broad  and  genial  culture  has  been  formed,  whose  beliefs 
influenced  by  the  higher  criticism,  home  and  foreign,  have  not  very 
much  in  common  with  the  old  Westminster  theology. 

The  changes  in  the  interpretation,  position,  and  construction  of  the 
harsher  Confessional  doctrines  are  general  and  remarkable.     Some  of 
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these  have  been  silently  abandoned,  others  essentially  modified,  and 

Khera  removed  from  the  fore  into  the  background.  It  is  certain 
lough,  notwithstanding  such  high  authorities  as  Sir  William  Hamil- 
n  and  Principal  Cunningham,  that  neither  Calvin  nor  the  West- 
minster divines  held  the  will  of  fallen  man  to  be,  in  any  proper 
philosophic  sense,  free.  He  had  lost  by  his  fall  "Jail  ability  of  will  to 
any  spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation."  The  will  was  denied 
fireedom  as  to  an  entire  class,  and  these  the  most  essentially  good,  of 
actions,  and  such  a  maimed  or  mutilated  freedom  few  of  our  more 
eminent  ethical  thinkers  would  now  venture  to  affirm.  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  the  Westminster 
ivines  believed  that  non-elect  infants  did  die  and  were  lost — indeed, 
have  made  only  elect  infant.^  die  would  have  been  to  conditionalize 
ection,  and  so,  fundamentally,  change  the  system — but  the  disin- 
nuous  device  of  Toplady  has  been  adopted,  and  it  is  now,  even  by 
prescntative  men,  argued  as  if  the  Confession  meant,  or  could  be 
derstood  to  mean,  that  all  who  died  in  infancy  were  elect  and 
ved.  Reprobation,  a  theme  on  which  the  older  Calviuists  loved  to 
tiate,  is  now  hardly  ever  mentioned,  or  mentioned  only  to  be 
plained,  ajs  it  once  was  in  an  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  in  a  way 
icaJly  contradictory  to  the  Confession.  An  eminent  Scotch  divine 
ce  raised  the  question,  "  Is  God's  government  of  the  heathen  world 
One  of  grace?"  and  his  answer,  as  became  one  whose  creed  declared 
that  heathens,  "  be  they  ever  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  law  of  that  religion  they  profess,"  yet 
cannot  be  saved,  was  a  decisive  negative.  The  same  question  would 
noir  either  receive  a  decisive  affirmative  or  a  negative  so  hesitating  a.s 
to  he  equal  to  none.  Some  years  since  the  Principal  of  the  Free 
Church  College,  Edinburgh,  published  a  book  ou  "  The  Fatherhood  of 
Cod."  It  was  subtle  yet  crude,  clever  yet  inconclusive  ;  and  the  clear 
*ttd  cautious  intellect  of  Professor  Crawford  had  little  difficulty  in 
Meing  through  its  paradoxes  and  disposing  of  its  assumptions.  Yet 
the  Free  Church  Principal  was  more  orthodox  than  the  Established 
Charch  Professor.  While  the  doctrine  the  latter  maintained  was 
tially  that  of  men  so  little  Calvinistic  as  Pearson  and  Barrow, 
ever}- principle  the  former  affirmed  had  received  either  e.xposi- 
or  recognition  at  the  hands  of  Beza,  Zanchius,  and  Francis 
OTretine.  While  Dr.  Crawford's  "Fatherhood"  had  a  basis  essentially 
Arminiam,  Dr.  Candlish's  was  in  many  ways  capable  of  becoming  the 
foundation  of  the  Calvinistic  theology  of  the  future — doing  for  it  in 
Ihis  century  what  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Will "  did  for  it  in  the  last. 
et  the  more  liberal  book  carried  the  day — spoke  to  the  finer 
-stincts  and  broader  sympathies  of  the  several  Churches,  and  was 
ted  almcst  by  acclamation  triumphant.  Perhaps  the  reason  of  its 
TOU  XXI.  Q 
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success  and  the  other's  failure  could  not  be  more  happily  expressed 
than  in  the  remark  made  to  a  friend  of  mine  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Principal's  own  communion.  "  I  went  to  the  first 
Lecture,  but  I  went  to  no  other ;  for  I  felt,  sir,  that  that  man  was 
trying  to  deprive  me  and  my  fellow-men  of  all  that  was  dearest  to  us 
in  God."  That  was  it — a  new  and  sweeter  conception  of  God  had 
come,  which  rendered  a  return  to  the  old,  however  subtly  conducted, 
impossible. 

Before  closing,  it  must  be  said,  this  paper  has  been  written  in  pain. 
The  writer  loves  the  Churches  of  his  native  land,  knows  that  they 
have  done  great  things,  believes  them  to  be  capable  of  still  greater ; 
but  he  fears  that  the  creed  to  which  they  cling  so  tenaciously,  even 
while  drifting  from  its  cardinal  doctrines,  threatens  them,  unless 
modified,  with  gravest  disasters.  It  is  an  evil  thing  for  any  Church 
to  fall  behind  the  intellect  of  a  country,  or  to  float  out  of  sympathy 
with  it  in  its  most  earnest  and  religious  endeavours  to  discover  what- 
ever of  God's  truth  Nature  or  Man,  Scripture  or  Science  may  reveal. 
It  is  a  thing  no  less  evil  for  any  Church  to  swear  by  the  standards  of 
the  past  when  its  faith  has  been  permeated  and  almost  transformed 
by  the  thought  of  the  present.  Church  courts  may  coerce  or  sup- 
press individuals  ;  they  cannot  turn  back  or  quench  general  tendencies. 
Progressive  clergymen  may  be  scarce,  but  are  increasing,  phenomena, 
and  while  they  may  be  silenced  or  awed  into  muffled  speech  by  eccle- 
siastical censures,  the  spirit  of  which  they  are  but  the  manifestations 
works  more  fearlessly  and  fatally  amongst  cultured  laymen.  And  the 
question  for  the  Churches  to  consider  is,  Whether  they  are  to  estrange 
and  drive  into  unwilling  antagonism  men  who  arc  Christian  at  heart 
but  are  too  conscientious  to  subscribe  a  burdensome  and  oppressive 
creed,  which  pledges  to  many  things  they  do  not  and  cannot  believe, 
or  by  a  timely  removal  of  the  more  antiquated  and  obnoxious  por- 
tions to  draw  these  men  into  sympathy  with  the  Evangelical  thought 
and  community  with  the  religious  life  of  the  nation.  Neither 
nations  nor  Churches  exist  for  creeds,  but  creeds  for  nations  and 
Churches,  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  to-day  will  incur  a  grave,  nay  ter- 
rible, responsibility  if  they  sacrifice  the  religion  of  the  future  to  their 
zeal  for  an  old  and  effete  creed. 

No  man  who  loves  his  fathers  can  help  loving  the  Church  they 
loved,  or  respecting  the  faith  they  held.  Much  as  I  dislike  certain 
points  in  the  Westminster  theology,  I  do  not  wish  revolution,  but 
reform.  From  a  wise  and  timely  and  unimpassioned  reform,  I 
believe  the  Churches  of  my  native  land  have  almost  eveiything  to 
gain  ;  from  an  obstinate  refusal  of  it  have  almost  everything  to  lose. 
Many  a  man  whose  only  hope  for  his  country  is  in  his  country's  reli- 
gion, who  admires  the  indomitable  zeal  incarnated  in  its  Churches 
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yet  feels  like  this  writer,  that  the  Confession  stands  between  him  and 
the  Church  of  his  fathers,  the  comraunion  wliich,  of  all  others,  he 
would  most  intensely  enjoy.  Many,  too,  remember  how  in  early 
years,  when  the  heart  was  soft,  the  old  creed  offered  no  God  the  heart 
eould  love  as  its  everlasting  Father,  no  divine  Brother  it  could 
trnst,  no  eternity  it  could  desire  ;  and  they  believe  that  were  onr 
national  creed  purged  and  shortened,  our  national  religion  would 
become  sweeter  and  more  attractive  to  one  class  and  a  mightier  moral 
power  to  another. 

And  what  is  to  hinder  a  revision  of  the  Confession  ?  That  is  a  work 
in  which  all  the  Presbyterian  Cli arches  in  the  country  could  join, 
since  theological  unity  is  everywhere  affirmed  to  underlie  their  eccle- 
siastical diiierences.  Prudential  considerations  no  doubt  stand  in  the 
way.  So  many  dangers  are  anticipated  from  any  attempt  to  touch 
or  alter  what  has  been  so  long  stereotyped.  A  stand-stid  policy 
always  seems,  too,  so  much  safer  than  one  of  progress.  But  things 
may  be  allowed  to  sit  in  their  old  forms  till  the  foundations,  alreaily 
weakened  and  loosened,  slip  from  beneath  them.  The  9\xdmt  quo 
may  retain  son^e,  but  it  loses  others,  and  the  loss  is  not  a  diminish- 
ing but  an  increasing  quantity.  There  is  the  difl&culty,  too,  always 
certain  to  arise  in  every  such  case,  of  breaking  with  the  past,  betray- 
ing the  faith  a.sceitained  and  fixed  by  the  fathers.  But  the  present 
has  its  rights  as  well  as  the  past  The  Church  of  to-day.  the  enlight- 
ened Christian  cqn.«.ciousness  of  this  nineteenth  century,  h.is  surely 
some  claim  to  be  heard  as  to  the  proper  fonn  or  symbol  of  its  own 
faith.  The  times  and  circumstances  in  which,  as  well  as  the  men  by 
whom,  the  Westminster  Confcs.sion  was  composed,  have  been  here 
fkotched.  The  times  were  stormy,  the  circumstances  in  every  way 
unfavourable,  the  men  in  no  respect  uniquely  qualified  to  draw  up  a 

for  all  time.  On  the  polity  of  these  days  we  are  ceaselessly 
jviog.  Their  .science  was  not  ultimate.  Their  literature  and 
■rt  are  not  reckoned  either  as  to  matter  or  form  standards  of  perfec- 
tioB.  Wl>y,  then,  should  a  small  section  of  by  no  means  the  greatest 
men  of  those  days  rule  our  theology  from  their  ume  ?  Theology 
a  right  to  share  in  the  general  progress  of  thought,  nay,  to  bene- 
by  the  discoveries  and  improvements  made  on  its  own  domain. 
Our  Biblical  Science  is  another  and  a  more  perfect  thing  than  it  was 
then.  Our  doctrinal  method  has  yielded  other  and  higher  results. 
Oar  Christian  manhood  is  not  lower,  nor  our  Christian  scholarship 
bferior,  nor  our  Christian  culture  coarser,  nor  our  Christian  con- 
Isrience  less  sensitive.  Let,  then,  the  Churches  trust  the  country 
themselves.     Whatever  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  move- 

they  are  nothing  to  the  daugors  that  threaten  the  easier  but 
fatal  plan  of  sitting  still.     Let  the  Churches  ask  and  bravely  set 
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about  answering  the  question — What  is  our  faith,  and  how  shall  we 
best  express  it  ?  Not  like  our  fathers,  so  as  to  exclude  from  our  com- 
munion as  many  independent  and  earnest  thinkers  as  possible  ;  but 
like  the  great  common  Master,  so  as  to  bring  within  our  borders  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  intellect,  culture,  and  manhood  of  the 
country  1  And  if  they  do  so,  the  Churches  of  Scotland  may  rest 
assured  that  brighter  days  than  ever  dawned  on  the  fathers  shall 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  son& 

A.  K  Fairbaibn. 

Poatacriptum. — Since  the  above  was  written  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  Editor,  Principal  TuUoch's  book,  "  Rational  Theology  in  England 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  has  appeared.  It  is  in  every  respect 
an  interesting,  in  many  ways  a  significant,  work.  It  is  pleasant 
to  see  some  of  the  profoundest  and  highest  thinkers  England  has  yet 
produced  at  last  so  worthily  presented  and  so  appreciatively  criticized. 
It  is  no  less  pleasant  to  find  the  work  picturesquely  and  sympatheti- 
cally done  by  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  a  son  of  the  very  men  who  so 
cordially  detested  the  "  Rational  Theology  "  of  Hales  and  Chilling- 
worth.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  significant  of  the  most 
cultured  and  distinctive  school  of  thought  which  now  exists  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  —  its  contrast,  in  some  respects 
antithesis,  to  the  type  of  thought  in  the  Confessional  period.  But 
the  book  is  sadly  as  well  as  pleasantly  suggestive.  The  men  and 
theology  it  sketches  are  confined  to  England.  For  them  and  their 
liberal  thought  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  no  room.  Had  the 
Rational  Theologians  or  the  Cambridge  Platonists  appeared  in  the 
narrower  and  sterner  Church  of  the  North,  they  would  have  suffered 
either  repression  or  excommunication,  either  been  by  the  continual 
inquisition  of  jealous  church  courts  soured  into  cynicism  or  worried 
into  weakness,  or  else  forced  into  an  isolation  that  had  gone  far  to 
debase  their  noble  and  catholic  thought  into  fretful  and  trivial 
special  pleading.  But,  perhaps,  the  Principal's  book  is  a  prophecy  of 
better  days  to  come.  One  can  read  between  the  lines  an  ultimate  as 
di:$tinguished  from  its  proximate  end,  and  it  may  be  that  in  this 
\iltimatc  end  its  chief  value  lies.  The  history  has  become  a  vehicle 
for  the  historian's  own  thoughts.  The  Rational  Theologians  of  the 
seventeenth  come  to  us  freighted  with  the  ideals  and  hopes  of  a 
cultured  and  liberal  theologian  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
writer  is  free  to  say  that  very  rarely  has  he  enjoyed  any  book  more 
than  Principal  Tulloch's,  but  he  would  feel  it  hard  to  say  whether 
ho  enjoyed  most  what  it  said,  or  what  it  implied  and  promised. 

A,  M.  F. 
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IN  the  clear  light  through  the  diaphanoua  cabinete  entirely  com- 
pofced  of  plate-glass,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  such 
violins  and  specimens  of  the  Yiol  tribe  have  lately  been  exhibited  as 
in  all  probability  were  never  before  brought  together  at  any  one 
time. 

In  a  space  of  a  few  square  yards,  the  intelligent  amateur  might 
lose  his  way  for  hours.  He  pauses,  for  instance,  at  a  case  full  of 
strange,  uncouth,  and  yet "  elaborately  finished  viols  called  Viols  di 
Gamba,  Viols  di  Barduue,  Viols  d'Amorc  ;  he  is  carried  back  to  a 
time  when  the  viohn  proper  was  still  in  obscurity,  when  Caspar  di 
SaJo  (loGO — ItilO)  was  struggling  into  notice  with  his  tliin-sidcd  and 
tubby-stomached  violins  proper,  which  look  to  us  so  graceless,  and 
yet  which  in  reaUty  sounded  those  notes  of  progress  which  were 
shortly  aften^-ards  caught  up  by  his  pupil,  Maggini,  until  they 
swelled  into  the  sweet  tones  of  the  Araatis,  and  the  full,  powerful 
sound  torrents  of  Stradiuarius  and  the  Guaraerii. 

Turning  from  the  dusky  varnish  and  uncouth  shapes  of  the  ancient 
viola,  the  eye  is  caught  by  the  sharp  and  delicate  outline,  and  the 
poUshed  agate  splendour  of  a  Cremona  viohn  in  the  next  case.  A 
cent^iry  has  been  quickly  traversed,  not  so  much  that  viols  ceased  to 
be  made  in  1720  as  that  the  viohn  of  that  date  could  not  possibly 
have  been  made  in  the  ltJ20  period,  from  which  we  have  just 
emerged.     Then  onr  curiosity  is  excited  for  a  moment  by  one  of 
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those  graceful  pear-shaped  lutes  so  common  in  sentimental  pictures. 
It  is  also  by  the  great  Stradiuarius.  His,  and  all  other  lutes,  have 
long  since  gone  out — ^at  best  they  were  poor  things  ;  yet  this  speci- 
men, exquisitely  carved  with  a  rich,  heavy,  full-lipped  Italian  face, 
as  a  head — a  splendid  Satyr  and  Dryad  curling  around  the  neck,  and 
every  detail  of  grooving  and  purfling  as  perfect  as  in  one  of  the 
great  violins  worth  300  guineas — all  this  tells  of  an  age  when 
beneath  Italian  skies,  on  Venetian  balconies,  or  from  black,  loose- 
curtained  gondolas,  the  sound  of  the  lute  struck  by  fair  or  chivalrous 
fingers  constantly  floated  over  the  shallow  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  was,  doubtless,  of  all  others,  the  sound  most  loved  of  knights 
and  ladies. 

But  I  must,  pause  on  the  threshold.  I  shall  return  to  this  inte- 
resting loan  exhibition  ;  I  shall  try  and  point  out  what  were  its 
beauties,  without  attempting  to  disguise  its  weak  places  ;  but  before 
the  general  reader  can  be  expected  to  go  into  these  questions  with 
anything  like  the  proper  amount  of  enthusiasm,  I  must  call  his 
attention  to  several  facts  and  details  which  will  show  how  large  and 
important  a  part  the  violin  has  played  in  the  development  of  the 
musical  art,  and  if,  in  speaking  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  violin, 
I  shall  seem  to  omit  anything  of  importance,  I  must  refer  my 
readers  to  a  chapter  on  Stradiuarius,  in  "  Music  and  Morals,"  where 
I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  genei-al  construction  of  the 
violiii.  And  here  I  desire  to  express  most  fully  my  obligations  to 
such  writers  as  W.  Sandys  and  S.  A.  Forster,  on  the  violin  ;  M.  Fetis, 
passim ;  and  George  Dubourg's  well-known  work.  I  may  add  that 
my  own  eyes  have  helped  me,  as  well  as  other  people's,  and  that  I 
have  for  many  yeai's  been  brought  much  face  to  face  with  the  object 
of  my  fixed  and  unalterable  affection — the  violin. 


II. 

The  violin  had  to  wait  upon  time.  Its  destinies,  like  those  of 
music,  up  to  a  certain  point,  were  unprogressive-^after  that  point,  let 
us  say  1630,  its  triumphal  march  up  to  1730  was  rapid  and  irre- 
sistible. Yet  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  slowly  the  great  obstacles 
to  its  perfection  were  surmounted.  Something  like  a  viol  seems  to 
have  been  in  existence  for  centuries  before  the  model  attained  to 
anything  like  its  present  shape,  yet  imtil  it  attained  that  shape  no 
real  progress  from  barbarous  scraping  and  weak  tubby  sounds 
towards  real  music  was  possible.  It  is  true  that  the  instrument 
kept  pace  with  the  development  of  music,  which  was  at  first  slow 
enough.    The  oblong  box,  with  one  or  more  strings,  and  an  almost 
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Sat  bridge,  could  yield  uothiug  but  rasping  and  twanging  discord. 
[Yet  it  was  not  until  melody  wa3  wedded  to  an  improved  notation 
jlliat  the  merits  of  ciu-ved  bridges  and  scooped-out  violin  sides 
||>ecame  obvious.  Without  these  it  is  of  course  next  to  impossible 
play  on  one  string  without  sounding  the  others.  Then  for  how 
lany  years  did  the  odious  guitar  frets  last !  Several  old  viols  in  the 
)Uth  Kensington  Museum  have  them  still ;  indeed,  we  l;elieve  that 
le  mauulacturo  of  them  was  not  extinct  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
[eighteenth  century.  But  what  limitations  they  imposed  upon  the 
)layer ;  how  they  cramped  his  art ;  how  they  made  liim  lean  upoa 
props  which  every  violinist  now  scorns,  even  to  learn  his  art  by.; 
)ve  all,  how  they  defeated  the  innate  and  subtle  perfection  of  the 
riolin  by  preventing  the  player  from  taking  quarter-tones,  or  gliding 
ip  through  imperceptible  intervals;  all  which  tine  and  thrilling 
Iqaalitieti  belong  to  the  perfectly  smooth  and  uiunarked  finger-boai'd 
lone.  What  axx  indescribable  charm  has  that  smooth  ebony  plate 
or  the  true  artist !  Wc  have  heard  people  describe  their  raptures 
ju  surveying  tl»e  cool  ivory  and  ebony  keys  of  a  grand  piano  ;  but 
ich  raptures  are  poor  compared  with  those  of  the  violin  lover  as  he 
ftakee  up  his  instrument  and  looks  through  the  four  strings  at  the 
black  ebony  finger-board  upon  which  absolutely  nothing  is  visible, 
aad  yet  which  is  ready  at  any  momeut  to  meaiiure  for  him  to  a 
hair's  breadth  tlic  intervals  of  his  delight.  The  mystery  is  hidden, 
aad  yet  to  the  cunning  player  it  is  an  open  secret — eflfects  of  which 
lie  hu3  often  proved  the  potency  sleep  along  that  inclined  plane — 
myriads  of  swift  notes  are  ready  to  rush  forth  and  greet  liim,  as 
hiD  fingers  slide  up  and  down  it.  Weiid  harmonies  will  steal  forth 
at  certain  P|3ots  over  which  his  fiugor  broods  without  pressure,  yet 
with  a  sensitive  and  thriUing  touch  as  though  feeling  stronger 
contact  too  gross  for  the  bell-like  sweetness  desired,  and  seeking 
ratlier  to  draw  it  forth  by  the  magic  of  some  electric  sympathy. 
Yet  there  i^  no  hint  or  trace  of  the  true  intervals  upon  the  smooth 
tingvr-bofU'd  :  like  the  opening  and  sliutting  of  a  door  with  a  glimpse 
iato  Parailiwe  ;  like  the  myriad  lints  upon  broken  water  vanishing 
iaio  the  dark  transparent  monotint,  when  tlie  light  on  the  wave  is 
g«ne ;  bo  the  ebony  board,  lately  the  arbiter  of  such  changeful 
Oifilodiee,  sleeps  silent,  expressionless,  the  instant  the  busy  fiugore 
air  stilL  But  what  foul  orgies  of  sound  lie  also  within  its  range 
Fben  tampered  with,  used  ignorantly,  or  abused.  Wliat  false  and 
hateful  intervals,  what  gross  screams,  what  wicked  capabilities  of 
pervecting  sound ' 

W«U,  half  its  powers  ibr  delight  or  pain,  for  good  or  evil,  were  for 
centuries  "  ,  .d  by  the  use  of  frets.  The  abolition  of  frets  is  not 
Mftly  tile  I  jjatiun,  it  is  the  creation,  of  the  violin  finger-board. 
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Tlien,  again,  how  long  was  it  before  it  became  evident  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  four  strings,  and  only  four,  were  quite  as  many  as 
could  be  strung  upon  any  instrument  of  the  viol  tribe  with  due 
regard  to  tone  and  pitch.  Take  a  violin  and  add  another  fifth  string 
to  the  bass  :  you  must  stretch  it  too  loosely  for  an  efi'ective  reso- 
nance, or  add  one  to  the  treble,  and  it  is  superfluous  as  well  as 
inconvenient — superfluous  because  we  can  get  on  the  E  string,  notes 
as  shrill  as  the  human  ear  can  recognise,  and  inconvenient  because 
any  string  tuned  a  fifth  above  the  E  string  would  be  always  snap- 
ping, and  would  probably  by  its  horrible  tension  at  last  pull  the 
bridge  through  the  belly.  Yet  Viols  di  Gamba  were  made  habi- 
tually with  sLx  strings,  stupidly  tuned  at  intervals  of  a  third,  tension 
low,  sound  tubby ;  instead  of  four  strings  tuned  in  fifths,  high 
tension,  sound  bright  And  at  one  time  almost  any  number  of 
strings  more  were  added  by  the  caprice  of  nvakers,  or  the  senseless 
fancy  of  virtuosi.  One  limited  use  of  several  strings,  and  one  only, 
commends  itself  to  us  in  instriiments  of  the  Viol  da  Braccio,  or 
large  tenor  make,  namely,  the  production  of  arpeggios.  Some  years 
ago  a  gentleman  in  M.  Jullien's  band  played  beautifully  on  a  viol  of 
this  kind.  He  called  it,  if  we  remember  rightly,  by  the  old  name  of 
Viol  d'Amore.  The  effect  produced  was  exceedingly  soft  and  lovely. 
The  movement  consisted  of  successions  of  sweeping  and  beautifully 
harmonized  arpeggios,  effective  beyond  anything  that  could  be  pro- 
duced in  that  style  ^on  four  strings.  He  playeil  upon  six,  if  not 
more. 

Another  quite  extinct  device  consists  of  a  series  of  sympathetic 
steel  wire  strings  stretchetl  underneath  the  bridge  or  on  one  side  of 
it,  in  some  cases  through  it,  from  neck  to  tail-piece,  and  tuned  to  the 
same  notes  as  the  normal  gut  strings  above  them.  When  these 
last  were  struck  the  steel  strings  vibrated,  harmonically  as  well  as 
normally,  ajul  must  have  produced  a  kind  of  mixture  as  when  a 
piano  is  played  without  dampers,  or  with  the  loud  pedal  down,  or  as 
when  a  carillon  is  set  agoing,  and  the  notes  run  into  each  other 
because  there  is  nothing  to  check  their  vibrations.  Some  sensuous 
effects  unknown  to  us  were  doubtless  produced  in  this  way ;  but 
everything  which  tends  to  promote  an  imregulated  echo  is  destruc- 
tive of  music  proper,  just  as  much  as  a  sound-board  which  keeps 
echoing  a  speaker's  voice  is  to  that  extent  destructive  of  speech 
proper. 

Such  devices,  or "  conceits,"  as  the  old  writers  would  say,  invariably 
disappear  from  musical  instnxments  and  orchestras  as  sounds  grow 
more  and  more  out  of  noise  through  the  discipline  of  Aii.  into  music. 

But  to  return  to  our  violin.  What  was  to  determine  the  shape 
and  size  of  basses,  viols,  and  violins  ?     For  some  time  it  seemed  m_ 
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if  nothing  but  the  caprice  of  amateui-s  and  lute-makers  was  to  be 
consulted.      All  attempts  to  classify  the  number  and  shapes  of  the 
viol  tribe,  up  to  at  least  1600,  must  fail.     Some  idea  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  these  instruments — a  variety  which  continued  long  after 
the  modem  quartett  of  instruments  (two  violins,  tenor,  and  violon- 
cello)  had   been   established  —  may   be   gathered   from   the   slight 
sketches  of  outlines  which  we  have  culled  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.      But   as   music    acquired   form,   science,   and    precision, 
musical   instruments  followed  suit.     It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm 
that  the  madxigal  createil  the  modern  .■;tring  quartett.     The  singing 
schools  soon  divided  the  voice  into  the  usual  four  divisions.     The 
madrigals  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  brought  these  four  divisions  into 
the  most  sharply  defined  perfection.     At  fii"st  the  crowd  of  viols 
like  humble  lackeys  in  the  antechambers  of  the  vocal  art,  and 
only  called  in  to  assist  the  singers,  the  player  standing  over 
pthe  singer  and  playing  the  notes  in  unison  with  him.     It  was  soon 
found  that  each  voice  ought  to  have  its  appropriate  viol— the  treble 
voice  a  treble  viol,  or  what  we  should  call  a  violin  ;   the  tenor  and 
counter  tenor  would  be  accompanied  by  a  violin  or  viola,  or  two 
riolas  of  different  sizes  \  and  the  bass  would  be  helped  through  by 
'  one  of  those  Viols  di  Gamba — the  violoncello  of  the  period  of  which 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  can  boast  some  splendid  .specimens. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  elements  at  least  of  the  modern  rpiailett, 
but  in  a  sadly  servile  condition.     But  now  and  then  it  would  happen 
that  a   voice  was  absent,   and   then   the   voice,   instead    of  being 
attended   by,  would   be   replaced   by,  an   instrument.      At   last  it 
1-a.ppeared   that   the  four   instioiments   could   play  the  madrigal  by 
ifcs  without  the  voices,  and  this  was  not  uncommonly  done, 
as  Elizabeth's  time.     We  have  "  madrigals  of  five  and  six 
[parts  apart  for  .violas  and  voices,"  by  Thomas  Weelkes ;  and  Dow- 
llaud,  the  celebrated  lutenist,  published,  in  ItlOO,  "Songs  or  Ajrres 
J  with  tablature  for  the  Lute  Orpheriou,  with  the  Viol  de  Gamba." 
|3n  1605  instriimental  music  had  already  become  very  independent, 
Ifor  Tobias  Hume  published  "  Musical  Concertes  for  two  base  viols, 
l^iprc^ing  five  parts,  with  pleasant  reports  one  from  the  other,  and 
jr  two  Leeoro  viols,  and  also  for  the  Leeoro  viole,  witb  two  treble 
fiola,  or  two  with  one  treble,"  all  whicli   shows  that  the  viol  tribe 
juld  by  this  time  walk  veiy  well  alone,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
the  treble  viol  was  steadily  advancing  in  public  favour. 

tor,  called  II  Vecchio  of  Milan,  about  1590,  is  said  by  some 
been  the  first  maker  of  the  violin,  but  Dintibprugcar  made 
undoubted  violins  at  the  beginning  of  that  century.  The  new 
instrument  first  got  into  the  French  bands,  and  then  cautiously 
4»Be8ed  the  Channel  and  began  to  bid  for  public  favour  as  the  fiddle. 
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or  violin,  iu  England.  It  was  greeted  with  the  greatest  contempt. 
Why,  forsooth,  was  the  peaceable  rumbling  of  the  old  viols  to  be 
screamed  down  by  this  impudent  and  airy  little  impostor?  The 
author  of  "Musick's  Monument,"  raises  almost  the  last  scream 
against  the  king  of  instruments ;  it  was  to  be  found  everywhere, 
and  he  could  not  beai*  to  see  the  big  Theorbo  lutes  and  lumpy  viols 
"  overtoped  (in  His  Majesty's  band  —  Charles  II.)  by  squaling, 
scoulding  fiddlers."  As  for  their  music,  he  calls  it  merely  "  high 
prized  noise."  But  the  old  masters  had  hit  upon  a  model  which  was 
not  to  be  put  down  in  a  hurry  when  they  drew  the  outline  of  the 
first  violins.  When  old  viols  first  came  to  be  cut  down,  the  propor- 
tions were  naturally  found  to  be  all  wrong  for  an  instrument  of  a 
smaller  size ;  no  doubt  the  gi-eat  bulginess  of  the  early  violins  by 
Gaspard,  Dinflfoprugcar,  1515,  and  even  those  of  Caspar  di  Salo  (1560 
— 1610),  where  the  contour  is  wonderfully  in  advance  of  the  age,  but 
where  the  rise  of  the  belly  is  carried  right  up  pumpkin-wise  to  the 
sides,  results  from  the  model  suggested  by  simply  cutting  down  the 
bulging  old  tenors.  Yet  even  in  this  form  the  superior  handiness 
and  sprightliness  of  the  violin  shape  and  tone  soon  commended 
itself  to  the  players  and  the  public  alike.  The  following  little 
verse  gives  a  correct  account  of  the  matter : 

"  In  former  days  we  had  the  Viol  in. 

Ere  the  true  instrument  had  come  about ; 
But  now  we  say  since  this  all  ears  doth  win, 
The  Tiolin  hath  put  the  Viol  out." 

Charles  II.,  probably  in  imitation  of  a  far  greater  poten- 
tate and  contemporary,  with  whom  his  relations  are  only  too 
well  known  through  Lord  Macaulay's  history,  Louis  XIV.,  had 
twenty-four  fiddlers  to  play  to  him  during  his  meals.  The  French 
king  indulged  himself  in  the  same  festive  manner.  And  it  is 
doubtless  from  the  Restoration  (1660)  that  the  violin  began  to  put 
the  viol  out,  and  take  its  place  along  with  its  brethren  the  tenor, 
violoncello,  and  contrebassc,  until  cabinet  music  blossomed  into  the 
modem  quartette  form  in  which  it  has  long  since  reigned  without  a 
rival. 

IIL 

A  few  great  names  connected  with  the  progress  and  perfection  of 
the  violin  must  be  noted.  As  early  as  1449,  Joan  E^rlino,  or 
Carlino,  founded  a  great  Lute  School  at  Brescia.  There  was  a  finely- 
formed  viol  of  his  in  the  South  Kensington  Loan  Collection,  No.  114, 
about  1462:  its  perfect  finish   and  preservation  make  it  almost 
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inique.     Venturi  Liuelli,  or  Linaro,  luade  viols  at  Venice  in  1520, 
[but  the  specimen,  No.  134),  ixi  the  South  Kensiugttm,  dated  1563, 
[was  without  grace  or  any  fine  sense  of  propoitiou — we  should  say 
liar  inferior  to  the   earlier   Brcsciau   Carlino   in   everything  except 
Twondorful  preservation ;  but  then  it  is  a  hundred  years  later,  and 
ought  to  have  been  better  in  every  respect.     Altliough  it  is  believed 
that  Testator,  of  Milan,  first  made  what   he  named  a  violin,  yet 
Brescia  was  undoubtedly  the  first  great  school  of  lutists  and  violin- 
tere,  and  Ga.spar  di  Salo,  of  Brescia  (1500 — IfilO),  was  the  firet 
nan  who  really  conceived  of  the  violin  as  an  instrument  worthy  of  a 
istinct  individualitj-,  and  not  merely  a  bulgy  viol  cut  dowa     In 
tibis  maker  the  pumpkin-bellies  of  Dintfoprugcar  (1515)  have  con- 
siderably  diminished ;    the   instrument  ha.s  been  somewhat   drawn 
Jout  in  length,  a  well-defined  scoop   appears  on  either  side  of  the 
'/'s,  the  middle  is  still  high  and  barrel -like,  the  vamiah  is  fine, 
thick,  and  brown — no  tinge  of  the  mellow-ved  and  orange  colours  so 
lovely  in  the  later  Cremonese  makers.     The  tone  of  Caspar's  first 
and  second   strings  is  lively,  bright,  and  piercing,  "  a   dry,  golden 
)und;*  as  Dr.  Foster  calls  it ;   the  third  string  wcak^  but  sweetly 
Psoft ;   the   fourth   round   and   viivy  fine.     Compai'ed  with  the  later 
prodigie?  of  Cremona,  the  workmanship  lacks  finish  and   delicacy, 
^but  the   cutting    is   bold    and   original,   the   wood    is    strong,   and 
the //holes  are  straight  and  parallel — one  of  the  distinctive  marks 
of  the  Brescian  school — the  purfiiug,  or  inlaid  border  that  marks  the 
inner  edge  of  all  violins,  is  finely  placed  and  double,  another  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  same  school. 
Jean  Paul  Maggini  (1590—1040),  (not  Santo  Maggini  of  the  18th 
jutury),  probably  a  pupil  of  Caspar  di  Salo's,  did  all  that  could  be 
lone  with  his  master's  luodtd,  but  the  sceptre  had  in  reality  passed 
Cremona,  when  Andreas  Amati  (1530? — 1580?)  began  to  make 
Fiolins.     His  violins  are  small,  his  tone   sweet  but   not  powerful, 
is  sous,  Antony  and  Jerome,  who  made  violins  together-,  excelled 
\na\  and   his  grandson,  Nicolas  Amati,  bi'ought  his  father's  model 
still  greater  pei'fection.     He  is  considered  the  great  man  of  the 
lily.     Of  Joseph  Guarnerius  and  of  Stradiuarius,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  speak  at  any  length  here.     The  first,  whose  violins  are 
istinguished  for  power  above  all  the  Araatis,  but  who  does  not 
juch  the  great  Stradiuarius  in  perfection  of  model  and  finish,  and 
|uality  of  tone,  probably  stands  next  to  him  in  the  estimation  of 
lost  violinists.     They  often  say  "  If  we  cannot  get  a  Stradiuarius, 
ive  ua  a  Joseph  Guarnerius."     There  is  one  other  maker  who,  at 
one  time,  enjoyed  in  England  at  lejist  a  reputation  almost  equal  to 
le  Cremonese  makers,  and  that  is  Jacob  Stainer.     In  1644,  having 
>me  from  the  Tyrol,  lie  worked    under  the  Amatis  at  CVemona, 
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married  the  daughter  of  Anthony  Amati,  and  retired  with  her  to  his 
native  town  of  Absom.  Before  his  marriage  he  made  some  of  his 
finest  violins :  his  work  is  equal  in  finish  to  the  best  Amatis — the 
belly  is  modelled  higher  than  the  back,  the  edges  are  strong  and 
round,  the  purfling  is  nearer  to  the  edges  than  in  the  Amatis,  and 
very  narrow,  the  /  /  are  beautifully  cut  and  shorter,  the  upper  and 
under  tmns  being  perfectly  round,  the  neck  and  sci*oll  very  regular 
and  smooth.  These  early  instruments  are  rarely  to  be  found ;  the 
genuine  labels  are  tvriiien ;  in  the  Tyrolese  forgeries  they  are  often 
printed. 

As  his  family  increased  his  work  began  to  suflfer ;  he  grew  slovenly 
and  rapid,  and  the  violins  of  this  middle  period  are  very  inferior. 
Before  long,  however,  his  merits  were  recognised ;  his  violins  sold 
well,  and  this  seems  to  have  put  him  once  more  upon  his  metal,  for 
he  again  began  to  work  with  great  care,  and  made  splendid  fiddles. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife  he  went  into  a  Benedictine  convent, 
and  there  in  his  mature  ag$  made  his  finest  instruments.  At  the 
close  of  his  working  life  he  made  sixteen  splendid  violins,  twelve 
of  which  he  sent  as  trophies  of  his  genius  to  the  twelve  Electors,  and 
the  remaining  four  to  the  Emperor.  These  are  known  as  Stainer- 
Electors.  But  the  end  was  near,  for  either  through  love  or  loss  of 
money,  he  went  mad  and  died  soon  afterwards.  Stainer's  tone  is 
pure  and  silvery,  and  has  a  certain  piercing  quality  :  it  has  not  the 
roundness  of  Guamerius,  nor  the  sweetness  of  the  Amati,  nor  the 
even  breadth  and  power  of  the  Stradiuarius,  but  its  quality  is  pecu- 
liar and,  in  the  finest  specimens,  full  of  charm  and  character. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  a  tithe  of  the  good  makers  that 
followed  in  the  steps  of  the  Cremona  giants.  Bergonzi,  Guada- 
gnini,  Seraphino,  Albani,  are  all  names  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
violin  trade ;  whilst  Klotz,  Stainer's  clever  foreman,  whose  violins 
are  constantly  mistaken  for  those  of  his  master,  though  different, 
the  belly  being  slightly  depressed,  deserves  special  notice,  and  of  all 
his  pupils  stands  first. 

England  can  boast  of  some  good  makers.  Richard  Duke's  violins 
were  all  the  rage  last  century  in  this  country  before  the  merits  of  the 
Cremonas  Avere  thoroughly  tmderstood.  Probably  Stainer  and  Duke, 
whose  instruments  are  somewhat  on  the  same  model,  were  the  most 
accessible  and  popular  violin-makers  for  the  English  market  until 
towai'ds  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Cremonas  began  to 
find  their  way  over  here,  alas !  in  too  great  numbers,  for  most  of 
them  were  spurious,  and  swamped  evei7thing  else.  Benjamin 
Banks,  who  was  bom  and  died  in  the  last  century,  is  by  many  con- 
sidered to  be  the  finest  of  the  English  makers.  His  violoncellos  are 
much  sought  after  still.     William  Forster,  who  flourished  in  the 
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iiddle  of  the  last  centuiy,  was  one,  the  greatest,  of  a  family  of 
bighly  esteemed  makers ;  ami  Bernhardt  Fentlt,  who  settled  iu  this 

>untry,  and  died  only  in  1832,  was  a  clever  maker,  whose  imitations 
)f  old  violins  have  been  good  enough  to  take  in,  this  year,  the  judges 
It  the  South  Kensington,  as  we  shall  piesently  see. 


IV. 


If  now  it  be  asked  in  what  consists  the  changes  which  have  trans- 

Ibrroed  the  tubby,  old  feeble-toned  \^ol8  into  the  brilliant,  graceful 

3ren»onese  model,  with  its  almost  living  curves  and  its  clear,  sweet 

Botes,  it  may  not  be  quite  easy  in  writing  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply. 

lie  progression  has  been  from  the    large   round   viol  model,   the 

iump-back  and  the  jjot-belly,  to  the  small  flat  model,  with  gentle 

irc  in  back  and  belly,  softened  away  with  curves  of  delicious  grace 

id  smoothne.ss  to  the  edges  of  the  purfling.     The  four  comers  of 

lie  side  curves  have  also  become  full  of  distinctive  character  ;  they 

re  no  longer  stumpy  in  outline,  as  though  they  had  difficulty  in 

Kiting  away  from  the  thick  bulge  of  the  sides,  but  they  are  canicd 

4own  in  the  Amatis   with  a  clean  and  gentle  sweep.     The  Stradi- 

narius  corners  arc  still  more  full  of  character  :  they  do  not  hang 

down  so  much  as  the  Amatis,  they  are  cut  out  with  great  purity 

and  almost  lifted  up  with  a  kind  of  balanced   elasticity.     No  one 

ever  laid  in  purfling  like  Stradiuarius.    The  purfling  consLsts  of  three 

thread-like  pieces  of  wood,  two  of  ebony,  the  centre  one  of  sycamore, 

inlaid  near  the  edge  and  following  the  lines  of  the  violin  in  the 

liack  and  belly.     It  is  of  no  use  beyond  giving  finish  to  what  is 

.lealJy  an  exquisite  work  of  Art.     Every  part  of  a  Stradiuarius  \'iolin 

an  imhurried  labour  of  love,  ami  the  purfling  is  full  of  signifi- 

ice  ;  not  only  does  it  test  the  fine  and  delicate  handling  of  the 

rorkman,  but  it  calls  attention  to  the  outlines  of  his  instrument — 

lUines  which  are  drawn  with  all  the  balanced  freedom  and  grace 

Bf  a  Greek  frieze.     But  the  royal  purHing  of  Stradiuarius  bears  his 

hign-manual  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  angles,  in  the  slender 

Btring-like  points  into  which  it  runs — it  seems  to  shoot  suddenly 

ito  the  corners  with  u  peculiar  bend.      Up  to  this  point  it  has 

rigidly  followed  the  outline  of  the  instrument,  but  on  entering  the 

imers  it  forms  a  graceful  twist  of  its  own,  calling  special  attention, 

Id  it   were,  to  the  delicately-finished  angles,  and  making  a  curve  in 

lannonious  contrast  with  them.     This  subtle  thought  is  peculiar  to 

Stradiuarius  and  his  close  copyists,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  gi-and 

original  freedom  of  bis  outlines.     The  two//'s.  or  sound-holes, 

m  with  the  same  originality,  and  with  a  certain  sevei'e  grace 
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and  temperate  beauty.    Let  the  eye  run  over  the  grotesque  wrig- 
gling holes  of  the  old  Viols  di  Gamba,  the  vulgar  slits,  the  senseless 
punctures,  the  crude  experiments  of  every  possible  description  as 
illustrated  in  our  plate ;  let  us  glance  at  the  straight,  stiff  Maggini 
//'s,  and  then  glance  back  at  the  perfect  wave  of  the  /  in  the 
Stradiuarius  \iolin,  cut  as  with  the  chisel  of  a  great  artist  at  a  single 
sitting,  with  an  ardour  and  love  of  its  beauty,  and  its  bend  that, 
after  180  years,  is  as  infectious  as  ever,  making  the  delight  of  con- 
noisseurs and  the  despair  of  forgers  and.  all  other  copyists.      But 
nowhere  is  the  master  more  distinctive  than  in  the  fluting  of  his 
scroll,  and  the  set  and  modelling  of  his  heads.     Perhaps  it  never 
occurred  to  our  readers  that  there  was  much  difference  between  one 
fiddle  head  and  another,  yet  a  Stradiuarius  is  known  from  a  Stainer, 
for  instance,  by  his  head,  as  surely  as  you  can  tell  a  Greek  from  a 
Jewish  face.     Take  up  your  Stradiuarius,  hold  it  straight  out  against 
the  light  with  its  belly  towards  you,  and  take  in  the  commanding 
outline  of  the  head,  full  front.     The  two  sides  of  the  scroll  seem  to 
be  almost  in  motion,  like  curling  wood  thrown  off  by  a  revolving 
centrebit  or  a  plane  in  action.     The  two  points  seem  a  little  lifted 
up  with  incomparable  energy  and  strength,  and  lightly  balanced  with 
each  other.     The  dip  of  the  head,  relieved  by  the  fine  fluting,  is 
powerful  but  not  heavy ;  and  in  the  finest  Stradiuarius  and  Joseph 
Guamerius  patterns,  reminds  one  of  a  lion's  face  in  repose,  only  the 
Stradiuarius  is  invariably  more  gracefiil  and  beautiful  in  its  majesty 
where  the  Guamerius  is  strong,  with  a  sort  of  rough   and  massive 
grandeur.     But  turn  from  either  of  these  full-fronted  heads  to  lesser 
magnates,  and  what  a  falling  off  is  there — some  are  what  we  may 
call  pot-bellied  heads ;  others  brutal,  snub,  bull-dog  heads ;  others 
lean  and  poor  ;  others  simply  coarse  and  stiipid ;  others  cut  mecha- 
nically without  character,  or  top-heavy,  poor  and  thin-flanked  near 
the  neck ;  others  without  any  sense  of  proportion,  the  two  sides  of 
the  scroll  uneven,  one  dipping  down  lop-eared,  and  the  other  turning 
up  like  a  tiez  retrouss^,  and  so  on,  until  the  eye  comes  back  and 
rests  upon  the  perfect  and  dignified  charms  of  the  Stradiiiarius  head. 
It  will  bear  inspection — look  at  it  sideways,  mark  the  throw  of  the 
scroll ;  was  there  any  carving  of  Gibbons  or  the  Belgians,  any  trailing 
vine-stem,  any  circling  ivy  cut  in  rich  oak,  more  finely  felt  in  its 
sensitive   edges,  its  harmonious   sweep,  its  delicate  tendril-curves, 
than  the  Stradiuarius  maple  scroll,  with  its  smooth  flesh-like  flutings, 
its  soft  clean  edge  and  circular  bends  which,  like  the  convolvulus  or 
jessamine  coil,  is  never  any  part  of  a  true  circle  1 

And  then  look  at  the  varnish  lying  like  a  sheet  of  thin  jasper  on 
the  back  and  belly,  at  once  shielding  these  from  decay,  whilst 
revealing  century  after  century  the  transparent  filaments  of  the 
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mottled  maple  or  sycamore,  and  the  symmetrical  deal  crossed 
bewecn  the  fibres  with  millions  of  tiny  rays  which  show  where  lie 
the  dessicatetl  cells  now  hollow  and  fit  for  perfect  resonance  through 
which  the  sap  once  flowed.  The  rich,  almost  orange-coloured, 
yamish,  is  as  good  as  a  magnifying  glass  :  through  it  we  can  at  this 
(lay  judge  of  the  loving  selection  made  of  the  choicest  timber,  and 
the  infinite  care  bestowed  upon  its  preparation,  the  tempering  as 
well  as  the  carving  of  it. 

And  this  same  varnish,  how  was  it  made  ?  And  can  it  not  be 
made  now  ?  The  ingredients  of  it  are  pretty  well  known,  but  how 
were  they  put  together  and  applied  ?  That  is  not  known,  and  it 
iteems  now,  after  infinite  controversy  and  analysis,  that  it  never  will 
be  known.  There  was  gum-dragon,  or  dragon's  blood,  from  Africa, 
which  the  ships  brought  into  Venice;  there  was  fine  oil;  there  was 
rare  spirit,  and,  above  all,  there  was  plenty  of  time,  a  beautiful 
dimute,  and  a  life  of  such  absorbed  devotion  and  cumulative  expe- 
rience as.  iu  these  days  of  hurry  and  demand,  can  sc£urcely  be  looked 
for  over  again.  Wc  seek  in  vain  for  the  conditions  under  which  the 
great  violins  were  produced.  Even  if  we  had  the  love,  the  patience, 
and  the  inspiration  for  the  work,  t!»o  work  itself  would  never  pay — 
it  would  never  fetch  the  price  of  the  labour  and  time  bestowed  upon 
it  The  instrument  itself,  simple  as  it  looks,  is  to  be  composed  of  no 
less  than  seventy-one  pieces.  Sycamore  or  maple  must  be  got  for 
the  back,  sides,  neck,  and  circle.  Soft  deal  for  the  belly,  bass  bar, 
wun<l  post,  and  six  interna!  blocks ;  ebony  for  the  finger-board  and 
tail-piece  ;  white  and  ebony  for  the  purfling.  The  wood  must  be  cut 
unly  in  December  antl  January,  and  only  that  part  must  be  used 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  You  may  cut  up  planks  and 
phinks  before  you  find  a  piece  .suitable  for  a  really  fine  back  or  belly. 
Witness  the  grain  of  a  Stradinarius  or  Araati  violin  ;  mark  the 
almost  pictorially  beautiful  health  and  evenness  of  its  wavy  lines,  free 
from  all  knots,  irregularity  of  growth,  sttidded  with  symmetrical  and 
billowy  veins,  where  the  rich  sap  once  flowed.  And  when  the  wood 
is  cut  it  must  be  tempered  and  dried,  not  with  artificial  warmth,  but 
with  the  slow  and  penetrating  influence  of  a  dry,  warm  Cremona 
climate.  For  no  customer,  for  no  market,  can  the  process  be  hur- 
ried. And  the  application  of  the  varnish  required  corresponding 
care.  It  was  to  be  perfectly  wedded  to  the  rare  wood — a  companion- 
ship destined  to  last  for  ages — to  outlast  so  many  generations  of  men 

i»nil  women,  was  not  to  be  enterprised  or  undertaken  lightly. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  air  got  clear  and  bright  and  the  storms 

l^iRrcre  patit,  the  subtle  gums  and  oils  were  mixed  slowly  ai»d  delibe- 
rately :  hours  to  stand,  hours  to  settle,  hours  for  perfect  fusing 
and  amalgamation  of  parts ;  clear  white  light  gleaming  from  roads 
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strewn  with  the  Jiizzling  marble  dust  of  Lombardy ;  clear  blue  sky, 
warm  dry  air,  and  the  skill  of  an  alchemist,  these  were  the  conditions 
for  mixing  the  incomparable  Cremona  varnish.  So  deliberately  was 
it  prepared  and  laid  on,  jiist  when  the  wood  was  fit- to  receive  it — 
laid  on  iu  three  coats  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sink  into  the  dessicated 
pores,  and  become  a  part  of  the  wood,  as  the  aromatic  herbs  and 
juices  become  a  part  of  the  flesh  that  is  embalmed  for  a  thousand 
years.  All  through  the  summer  did  that  matchless  varnish,  which 
some  say  contained  ground  amber,  and  which  at  any  rate  was 
charged  with  subtle  secrets,  sink  and  soak  into  the  sycamore  and 
deal  plates,  until  now,  when  age  has  rubbed  away  its  clear  and  agate 
crust  in  many  places,  the  violin  is  found  no  longer  to  need  that 
protection,  for  the  wood  itself  seems  to  have  become  petrified  into 
clear  agate,  and  is  capable  throughout  its  mp-iad  pores  and  fibres  of 
resisting  the  worm,  and  even  damp  and  the  other  ravaging  influences 
of  ordinai-y  decay. 

The  old  varnishes  have  been  closely  imitated  by  M.  Vtiillaume, 
and  other  clever  makers,  but  a  good  judge  can  tell  the  genuine  from 
the  false.  It  has  often  been  maintained  that  the  dryness  of  the 
wood  gave  tlie  fine  quality  of  tone  desired  ;  antl  the  French  makers 
have  accordingly  baked  the  wood  of  their  new  violins  ;  but  although 
the  tone  has  been  thus  to  some  extent  prematurely  mellowed,  there 
is  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  baked  fiddles,  like  some  old  fiddles 
made  of  too  slight  wood  and  cut  too  thin,  have  a  tendency  to  get 
"  played  out ;  "  that  is,  after  attaining  tone  they  lose  tone.  Age,  no 
doubt,  improves  wood,  and  the  constant  vibration  of  playing  tends, 
it  is  said,  to  shake  into  hollows  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  expel  the 
particles  of  dried  sup  in  dust.  But  the  grand  secret  after  all  lay  in  the 
manufacture  of  tlie  original  instrument,  in  the  shape,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Avood  before  the  parts  were  fixed  together,  in  the 
varnish  and  general  adjustments  of  the  interior.  The  violin,  as  it 
comes  from  the  hands  of  the  great  makers,  as  we  shall  presently 
illustrate,  was  always  fine.  Age  and  playing  cannot  make  a  good 
fiddle  out  of  a  bad  one,  although  age  and  playing  doubtless  improve 
good  fiddles.  There  are  hosts  of  instruments  a  hundred  years  old 
which  ai'e,  and  always  will  be,  bad  to  the  last  degree. 

Much  has  been  .said  about  the  capricious  shape  of  the  violin. 
Some  professors  have  maiutained  that  two  flat  boards  for  back  and 
belly  would  be  bettor  than  any  curve.  We  answer  that  eveiy 
degree  of  flatness  has  been  tried.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  guitar  it  has 
been  adopted,  but  the  present  form  of  a  slightly  curved  belly  and 
back — the  Stradiuarius  pattern — is  the  result  of  centuries  of  experi- 
ment, and  it  lias  held  its  own,  and  seems  likely  to  do  so,  against  the 
most  modern  and  scientific  patterns,  of  which  there  have  been  many. 
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the  same  thing  lias  token  place  in  the  case  of  Ix-lls. 
'very  shape  and  thickness  and  proportiou  of  bell  exists,  and  has 
?en  tried  in  different  countries  and  ages.  But  Iho  classic  period  of 
>clls  came  at  last.  Ahout  the  time  when  the  fine  violins  were  being 
mde,  Hemony  and  the  Van  den  Gehyns  in  Amsterdam,  Malines, 
id  Louvain,  were  going  throngh  in  their  own  craft  a  series  of 
SxLaustive  trials  wliich  ended  in  fixing  empirically  the  hell  model, 
;s  proportions  and  its  ingredif-nts,  from  wiiich,  as  far  as  they  are 
cnown  and  can  be  followed,  it  \\x\&  been  found  dangerous  to  depart, 
tn  the  case  of  our  Big  Ben  at  Westminster,  modern  science  stepped 
ill  to  superintend  the  casting,  and  to  supersede  technical  secrets  an<l 
:rhnical  skill,  and  the  whole  of  London  can  hear  witness  to  the  \\\\- 
orlunate  results.  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  perfection  of  eacli  technical  ■ 
trrule  there  is  something  whicli  escapes  aualynis.  The  last  handfid 
refined  tin  or  Drontheim  copper  thrown  in  a^Dparently  without  any 
irent  metho<l,  hut  with  the  infallible  method  of  instinct  at  a 
Ocular  moment  when  the  seething  mass  of  molten  metal  reaches 
certain  temperature,  or  presents  a  certain  appearance — thai  is 
idisponsable  to  the  rich  true  tune  of  the  bell.  Yet  the  proportions 
rere  fixed  before.  Yes !  hut  that  handful,  under  the  circumstances, 
yet  needful.  So  with  the  violin  :  a  certain  curve,  a  block  inside 
»!aced  instinctively  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  one  way  or  the  other,  a 
ight  hollow,  a  gentle  rise,  things'  which  can  hardly  be  weighed  and 
leasured,  because,  with  eacli  separate  specimen  on  the  same  model, 
there  arc  differences — who  ever  saw  two  Stradiuarius  violins  alike  ? 
-and  differences,  however  small,  change  the  subtle  relations  of 
lifferent  parts.  These  are  things  which  batHe  rule  and  measure- 
lont.  and  make  it  impossible  to  produce  Stradiuarius  tone  to  order, 
for  have  more  ambitious  attempts  to  change  those  measurements 
iccceded  better,  even  when  Stradiuarius  measurements  have  been 
jhlly  adopted.  Some  of  us  may  have  heard  of  a  late  experiment 
France,  where  a  scientific  violin  and  a  Stradiuarius  were  played 
>ut  of  sight  to  a  select  body  of  judges,  and  tlie  judges  were  fairly 
azzled  to  tell  which  was  wliich  ;  hence  it  was  inferred  that  there 
■was  DO  difference.  As  well  tell  a  man  who  has  been  tasting  port 
id  sherry  alternately  several  times  with  his  eyes  shut  that  there  is 
art  difference  lietween  these  wines  because  his  sense  of  taste  is  not 
proof  against  a  certain  test  invented  to  confuse  him.  The  ear  is  as 
K-licatc  and  as  easily  perturbed  as  the  palate. 

But  the  real  answer  to  such  modem  rivals  of  Stradiuarius  is  that 

ao  one  will  play  upon  them  who  can  get  the  geimine  article.     The 

Extreme  difficulty  of  getting  a  really  fine  old  violin  would   in  itself 

f«reate  a  demand  for  any  cheap  instrument  whicli  could  yield  even  a 

fair  equivalent  in  quality.     We  have  aeen  how  in  the  teeth  of  prcju- 
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(lice  the  Australian  meat  has  gained  ground,  and  so  would  scientifit> 
violins  if  science  could  produce  the  right  tone  together  with  the^ 
other  Cremona  specialities. 

But  as  regards  quality,  the  secret  is  one  affecting  the  player  quite^ 
as  much  as  the  listener.  A  good  player  can  bring  a  good  sound  out 
of  almost  anything,  but  he,  feels  the  difference.  A  good  whip  can 
drive  almost  any  horse  somehow  and  get  along.  But  there  are  endear- 
ing  qualities  in  the  rare  old  violins  that  cannot  be  described.  They 
answer  to  your  lightest  touch  ;  they  can  be  ridden  without  saddle^ 
and  driven  without  bit  or  bridle ;  they  seem  to  vibrate  in  advance,, 
and  anticipate  your  most  delicate  shades  of  emotion.  The  coarse 
fiddles  you  never  can  get  to  understand  you,  the  medium  is  too  gross  j 
you  can  thrash  the  sound  out  of  them,  and  others  who  know  not. 
what  you  wnut  to  get  and  experience  are  well  satisfied  ;  but  yo?e 
are  not.  You  find  in  the  Cremona  an  echo  of  the  human  soul  itselC 
When  Balzac  tells  us  of  a  man  who  had  imprisoned  the  soul  of  hiss 
mother  in  a  violin,  he  was  nearer  a  certain  truth  than  some  of  his 
readers  fancy.  The  soul  that  is  imprisoned  in  your  violin  is  not  your 
mother's,  it  is  your  own  soul,  seeking  and  finding  through  the  most 
sensitive  of  all  musical  instruments  an  utterance  such  as  the  human 
voice  alone  can  equal,  but  not  excel.  It  almost  seems  that  ^  the  mor(>^ 
genius,  the  more  time,  the  more  love,  the  more  absorption,  the  mor^ 
experience  have  gone  to  the  making  of  a  violin,  the  more  it  haa 
become  assimilated  to  the  soul  of  a  man.  We  are  evermore  takiD<^ 
out  of  these  noble  old  violins,  the  great  inexhaustible  souls  that 
Stradiuarius  and  the  Amatis  spent  their  lives  in  pouring  into  them» 
The  violin  is  like  the  earth  itself,  you  can  only  get  out  of  it  so  much 
of  agricultural  wealth  as  has  been  put  into  it. 

And  now  we  may  well  slnidder  at  the  dreadful  things  which  have- 
been  done  in  the  direction  of  systematic  forgeries  of  all  kinds.  Ger- 
many is  to  blame  for  a  vast  number  of  coarse  and  impudent  fiddle.s^ 
labelled  and  libelled  with  the  names  of  Guarnerius,  the  Amatis^  and 
even  Stradiuarius,  and  worth  from  one  pound  to  thirty  shillings 
a-piece.  But  the  most  dangerous  of  all  forgeries  are  the  FrencU 
forgeries  at  the  close  of  last  centur)'  by  the  firm  of  Lupot.  The£« 
violins  are  calculated  to  deceive  all  but  the  best  judges.  The  most 
shameful  of  all  practices  is  one  of  which  our  own  countiymen  cannot 
altogether  be  acquitted.  A  fine  violin  has  often  been  taken  to  pieeea 
and  two  or  even  three  others  made  out  of  its  parts.  The  genuine 
back,  or  head,  or  belly,  or  even  sides  being  relied  on  to  do  duty  for 
the  spuriousness  of  the  rest,  and  the  whole  violin  has  often  passed  a& 
a  genuine  instj'ument  and  fetched  a  high  price.  This  infamouti 
device  has  led  to  the  destruction  of  many  a  really  grand  old  vit^ia^ 
It  is  a  bitter  and  heartless  mockery  to  see  some  noble  head  and 
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neck  oti  a  vile  belly,  or  to  find  a  royal  Guamerius  back  mated  to  a 
wretched  modern  French  or  Englisli  set  of  ribs  and  belly.  Yet  the 
demand  for  Cremonas  has  become  of  late  so  extensive  that  we 
tremble  to  think  what  the  fate  of  the  few  remaining  complete  violins 
may  be  when  once  they  come,  as  come  they  must,,  from  time  to  time, 
into  the  open  market. 

And  now  a  word  about  violin  bows.  It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  to 
play  upon  a  violin  with  a  tobacco  pipe,  or  almost  anything  that  sets 
tlie  strings  in  vibration,  but  a  good  well-balanced  bow  is  the  indis- 
pensable magic  wand  required  before  the  magician  can  produce  his 
more  subtle  and  amazing  effects.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth centurj',  in  1650,  the  \Tolin  bow  was  short  and  clumsy,  some- 
thing like  our  double  bass  Ixtw.s,  only  witho^it  any  clasp  to  keep  the 
horse-hair  Hat,  or  screw  to  pidl  it  tiglit,  Corelli,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  played  with  an  awkward  bow,  much  curved,  with  hardly  any 
elajsticjty,  and  incapable  of  producing  any  of  those  finely  gradated 
effects  in  which  violinists  now  delight.  The  only  idea  of  expression 
these  old  masters  seem  to  have  had,  was  that  of  playing  a  passage 
first  loud  and  then  soft.  Tartini  (1730),  whose  romantic  genius  chafed 
against  the  old  stiff  style,  much  improved  the  bow,  making  it 
tliinner,  longer,  more  elastic,  and,  above  all,  giving  it  the  cui've  back- 
wards instead  of  forwards,  a  peculiarity  which  violin  bows  have  since 
retaincil.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  uiiddie  of  the  eighteenth 
centurj',  that  Tourte,  at  Paris,  devoteil  himself  to  the  final  improve- 
ment of  the  b<.>w.  He  is  said  \xi  liave  introduced  the  button  and 
screw,  to  have  abolishe<l  the  useless  prolongation  of  the  point,  and 
given  the  viglin  bow  that  length  and  sweep  which  was  afterwards 
hronght  t-o  such  perfection,  and  which  has  enabled  Paganini  and  his 
followers  to  produce  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  violin  playing.  Our 
plate  will  give  at  a  glance  the  principal  improvements  in  the  violin 
bow. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  bow-maker  has  surpassed  our  own 
Edft-ard  Dodd,  who,  like  so  many  of  the  great  violin-makers,  was 
fefy  long-lived,  and  died  in  1810  in  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
aged,  it  is  said,  lOo  years.  The  lusual  length  of  a  modern  violin  bow 
is  about  twenty-nine  inches  from  top  to  toe. 


V. 


In  noticing  the  progress  of  the  violin,  it  is  not  po.ssible  entirely  to 
separate  its  history  from  that  of  some  who  have  played  up(»i  it. 
Players  and  instruments  have  acted  and  re-acted  uptm  one  another 
Id  a  remarkable  way.     Nor  docs  the  violin  owe  a  trifling  debt  to 
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amateunii.  They  have  brought  it  into  notice  ;  they  have  kept  it 
there ;  they  have  paid  the  makers ;  they  have  encouraged  the 
profcsflionalfl.  . 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  viol  tribe  has  had  a  strange  fasci- 
nation for  amateurs,  and  a  very  curious  list  miglit  be  made  out  of  its 
unprofessional  votaries.  Stephens,  in  his"Rssays  and  Characters," 
1615,  observes  that  a  fiddler  is,  when  he  plays  well,  a  delight  only 
to  those  who  have  their  hearing ;  but  is,  when  he  plays  ill,  a  delight 
only  for  those  who  have  not  their  hearing.  But  we  demur  to  this 
last  statement :  for  the  fiddler  is  always  a  delight  unto  himself  The 
bad  player  from  the  first  is  never  deterred  from  his  absorbing  pur- 
suit by  the  horrible  sounds  which  he  produces.  He  may  tire  of  the 
flute,  comet,  or  piano ;  but  the  variety  of  screams  and  scratches  that 
can  be  got  out  of  rosined  horse-hair  upon  catgut,  at  once  establishes 
the  violin  supreme  in  variety  and  attraction.  Saloman  once  said  to 
Geoi^e  III.,  whilst  instructing  that  monarch  in  the  subtle  art, 
"  Fiddlers  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  To  the  first  belong 
those  who  cannot  play  at  all ;  to  the  second,  those  who  play  badly ; 
and  to  the  third,  those  who  play  well.  You,  sire,  have  already  reached 
the  second  ; "  which  reminds  one  of  Haydn's  reply  to  another  royal 
personage  who  was  anxious  to  know  what  the  composer  thought  of 
his  performance,  "  Vy,  sii",  your  Highness  plays  like  a  Prince ! " 

But  fiddlers  did  not  all  at  once  become  the  companions  of  princes. 
Their  music  used  to  be  called  simply  "  noyse."  MuUigrub,  in  the 
Dutch  Courtesan,  says,  "  Oh,  wife !  oh,  wife !  oh,  Jack  !  how  does 
thy  mother  ?  Is  there  any  fiddlers  in  the  house  ?  "  Mrs.  MulUgrub 
replies,  "  Yes  ;  Mr.  Creakes's  noyse." 

Yet  though  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the  great  Cremona 
period,  the  small  viol  was  associated  almost  exclusively  with  routs, 
pothouses,  or  at  best  dancing-parties,  the  clergy  may  claim  the  merit 
of  having  been  true  to  it  from  the  first. 

The  clergyman  of  Edward  IL's  time,  when  he  went  out  into 
society  took,  in  addition  to  his  kerchief  and  his  comb,  his  "  rowbyble," 
otherwise  called  rebella  or  viclla.  The  old  viols  were  much  used  in 
churches,  and  although  it  was  some  time  before  the  new-fangled 
violin  was  admitted  into  the  sanctuary,  yet  the  Brescian  and 
Crcuionese  models  soon  foi'ced  an  entrance  ;  and  we  have  in  our 
possession  a  genuine  Guamerius  which  has  unfortunately  been  ctit 
down  in  the  ribs,  and  still  retains  the  mark  where  a  hook  has  been 
fastened  into  the  back  to  fasten  the  chain  which  went  round  the 
player's  neck,  and  supported  the  violin  whenever  he  had  occasion  in 
processions  to  drop  suddenly  on  his  knees  at  the  elevation  of  the 
Host.  Bourdaloue,  the  celebrated  French  preacher,  found  the  violin 
indispensable  to  the  composition  of  some  of  his  sermons.    He  used 
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to  suy  that  be  often  got  too  depressed  to  treat  liis  subjects  witli  the 
necessary  vigour  aud  variety.  He  would  then  resort  to  exorcise  and  to 
a  good  stiff  practice  on  liis  violin,  aud  "would  find  Limself  completely 
restore<l  by  the  process.  After  this  we  may  think  the  poet  Cowper 
a  little  bard  on  anotlier  reverend  fiddler — the  excellent  Charlo.s 
Wesley,  who,  at  the  close  of  some  labohous  day,  would  often  resort  tu 
his  violin. 

"  With  wire  and  catgut  he  oonclndes  the  daj-,"' 

is  a  sliarp  line  which  the  kind-hearted  poet  is  said  to  have  regretted 
in  his  later  years. 

A  more  graceful  comment  was  called  forth  from  Dean  Sv^ift,  when 
iu  his  presence  a  lady's  mantle  or  ni/mtua  caught  fire  and  injured  a 
gontloraan's  viohn  that  happened  to  be  lying  near  it : 

"  ^fanlua,  ne  1  nmonc  nimiilm  vicina  Creiiioiw:  I " 

The  rise  of  the  violin  in  England  was  greatly  indebted  to  royal 
pitronage.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  only  in  the  habit  of  dancing  to 
it.  but  pi"esented  a  quaint  but  splendidly  carved  specimen  of  the 
itstnuneut  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  is  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  numbered  125.  In  Itil*),  ten  of  the  king's 
violinists  received  one  pound  a-piece  for  performing  at  a  Court 
jue.  Charles  Guerolt  and  Thomas  Giles,  at  different  times 
ructors  of  music  to  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  VI.,  had 
annuities  of  one  hundred  marks  each.  Charles  I.  was  a  great  patron 
of  music,  and  took  le.ssuns  from  Mr.  Copcrario,  a  fine  player  on  tlie 
Viol  di  Gamba.  Li  the  accounts  of  James  I.,  we  find  a  charge  of 
forty  pounds  for  a  set  of  viols  for  the  king.  This  king  did  himself 
the  honour  to  incorporate  the  musicians  of  London,  when  they  had 
for  arms,  "  Azure,  a  swan  argent  within  a  tressure  counter-fluru ;  or, 
in  a  chief,  gules,  a  rose  between  lions  ;  or,  for  crest,  the  celestial  sign 
Lyra."  Aud  Charles  I.,  in  his  eleventh  year,  granted  a  charter 
to  Nicholas  Laniere  and  others,  styling  them  "  Mai-shell  Wardens  aud 
Cominalty  of  the  Arts  aud  Science  of  Mnsick  in  Westminster,  in  the 
county  of  MidtUenex."  But  Charles  IL  did  most  for  the  violin 
\iy  giving  it  the  preference  over  all  the  old  viols  in  his  private 
band.  Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  lets  us  perceive  the  pride  and  solace  he 
took  iu  his  violin.  "  21st  November,  16G0.  At  night  to  my  viallin.  The 
first  time  I  have  played  on  it  since  come  to  this  house,  in  my  dining- 
roome,  and  afterward  to  my  lute  there  ;  and  I  took  much  pleasure  to 
have  the  neighbours  come  fortli  in  the  yard  to  hear  me.  December 
3rd.  Rose  by  candle,  and  spent  my  morning  in  fiddling,  till  time  to 
go  t^"!  the  oflBce,  12th  April,  1609.  Home — and  after  sitting  awliik- 
thrumming  upon  my  viol  and  singing,  I  to  bed,  and  left  my  wife 
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to  do  something  to  a  waistcoat  and  petticoat  she  is  to  wear  to- 
morrow." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Church  and  the  aris- 
tocracy now  vied  with  each  other  in  promoting  the  interest  of  music, 
and  especially  in  their  giundea  iKumonia  for  the  violin.  It  is  said 
that  Father  Newman  is  himself  a  fine  amateur  violinist.  Amongst 
the  exhibitors  at  the  South  Kensington  are  the  names  of  several 
clergy,  and  the  Dukes  of  Edinburgh  and  of  Leinster,  with  many  other 
illustrious  noblemen,  who  have  not  been  slow  in  bringing  together 
several  splendid  instruments  for  exhibition,  some  of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  allude  to  at  the  close  of  the  pi-esent  article. 

A  great  deal  has  lately  been  said  about  the  propriety  of  ladies 
playing  the  violin.  Some  people  seem  to  think  it  quite  a  novelty, 
but  the  practice  in  England  at  least  is  old  enough. 

On  the  painted  roof  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  said  to  be  not 
later  than  1194,  is  depicted  a  female  figure  seated  and  holding  on 
her  lap  a  sort  of  viol  with  four  strings  and  four  sound-holes :  her 
left  hand  grasps  the  head,  whilst  she  draws  a  bow  across  the  strings 
with  her  right.  Amongst  the  royal  accounts,  November  2,  1495,  we 
read,  "  To  a  woman  who  singeth  with  a  fidell,  2*. ;  the  queen's  male 
'  fideler '  of  the  period,  Feb.  17,  1497,  was  paid  *  in  rewarde,* 
£1  6s.  8fZ." 

Poor  Anne  of  Cleves,  after  her  divorce  from  Henry  VIII.,  amused 

herself  sometimes  by  playing  on  a  sort  of  viol  with  six  strings  and 

frets,  but  no  distinct  finger-board.     From  a  ballad  in  Charles  L's 

reign,   we  find   that  the  art  of  viol  playing   was  not  uncommon 

amongst  ladies ;  and  amongst  the  accomplishments  of  a  lady,  we  read 

that— 

"  She  sings  and  she  plays 
And  she  knows  all  the  keys 
Of  the  viol  de  Gamba  and  lute." 

In  more  modem  times  ladies  have  excelled  on  the  violin.  Mozart 
wrote  a  sonata  for  Regina  Schlick,  bom  at  Mantua,  17G4.  Louise 
Gautherot,  a  Frenchwoman,  was  also  distinguished  for  her  conceitos 
played  at  the  London  Oratorio  Concerts,  1789 — 90.  Luiga  Gerbini, 
a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Viotti,  played  solos  at  Lisbon  in  1799,  and 
afterwards  visited  London  in  1801. 

Signora  Paravicini,  another  of  Viotti  s  pupils,  was  a  favourite  of 
Josephine,  the  wife  of  Buonaparte.  She  afterwards  grew  so  poor  as 
to  be  obliged  to  part  with  most  of  her  wardrobe,  but  was  charitably 
helped  by  some  generous  Italians  at  Milan.  In  1827  she  was  much 
admired,  and  in  the  words  of  a  poet — 

"  Flourished  her  bow  and  showed  how  fame  was  won." 
She  played  at  Bologna  as  late  as  1832. 
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^he  names  of  Mcsdames  Krahmeu,  Schultz,  Eleonora  Neumann, 
*an<l  Filipowicz,  will  be  familiar  to  some  of  our  readers,  whilst  few 
living  musicians  will  need  to  be  reminded  of  Mdlle.  Sophie  Humler, 
Mdlle.  Vittoria  de  Bono,  and  Madame  Norman-Neruda. 

It  may  once  have  been  maintained  that  the  arm  of  a  heaii  was 
"niore  iit  for  a  lady  than  a  hovj  arm ;  but  that  prejudice  has  now 
happily  vanished.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  in  a 
lady's  hands  than  a  violin  properly  held  and  properly  played.  If 
«he  have  a  good  arm  it  is  shown  to  the  best  advantage  ;  if  .she  have 
a  pretty  hand  and  tapering  fingei-s,  and  a  slender  wrist,  all  these 
are  thrown  into  the  most  graceful  positions  by  the  action  of  bowing 
and  fingering. 

Her  arm.s,  shoulders,  and  hands,  her  head  and  neck,  and  indeed 
her  whole  body  have  but  to  follow  sympathetically  the  undulating 
and  delicate  curves  of  the  violin  itself.  A  beautiful  woman  holding 
a  Ijeautiful  violin,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  the  world. 
There  are  refinements  of  sentiment  and  of  execution,  which  a 
woman's  sensitive  hand  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  render ;  in  delicacy  of 
touch  and  finely  gradated  effects  she  is  unsurpassed,  and  although 
usually  deficient  in  roundness  of  tone,  yet  both  in  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion and  melting  pathos,  have  we  not  lately  seen  in  the  case  of 
Madame  Norman-Neruda  "  quid  faemina  possit !  " 


VI. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  the  names  of  the 
favourite  violins  used  by  several  illustrious  musicians.  Mozart, 
MM.  Alard  and  Sivori,  all  possessed  fine  Stainer  violins.  Paganini's 
favourite  instrument,  now  at  Genoa,  was  a  Joseph  Guarnerius.  Dra- 
gonetti's  double  basses,  chiefly  by  Gaspar  di  Salo,  wore  duly  dis- 
played at  the  South  Kensington  Loan  Exhibition.  Signer  Bottesini 
produces  his  marvellous  effects  and  musical  gymnastics  upon  a  small 
Carlo  Testore  contrebasso.  This  Milanese  maker  dates  his  instru- 
ments 16 — ,  the  last  two  figures  being  always  written  in  MS.,  a 
common  practice  with  the  old  makers,  who  sometimes  even  Avrote  the 
whole  label  projyrid  manu.  The  forgeries,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
often  the  whole  label  printed.  Lindley,  the  great  violoncello  player, 
seems  to  have  been  strangely  partial  to  English  makers.  He  made 
his  ildrut  on  a  Thomas  Smith,  whose  in.struments  average  from  five 
to  eight  pounds ;  and  for  nearly  forty  years  he  played  at  the  Italian 
Oi>era  on  a  William  Foster,  which  he  sumamcd  "The  Eclipse." 
Signer  Piatti  owns  a  splendid  Stainer  tenor,  lately  exhibited  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.     Do  Beriot,  oddly   enough,  chose,  for 
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laany  years,  to  play  on  a  Mariani,  of  Brescia  (1570 — 1620),  by  no 
means  one  of  the  first  makers ;  indeed,  be  lived  before  the  splendid 
Cremonese  period,  and  followed  the  models  of  Maggini.  Ole  Bull 
possesses  a  remarkably  fine  Maggini,  with  Caryatides,  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  In  1861,  M.  Vieuxtemps  used  a  Lorenzo  Storioni  (about 
1782).  This  maker  wa.s  the  last  of  the  old  Cremonese  school.  He 
made  on  the  model  of  Joseph  Guarnerius,  and  his  tone  was  much 
admired.  M.  Joachim,  we  believe,  plays  habitually  on  a  fine  Stradi- 
uarius.  Professor  Ella  informs  me  that  Molique,  Piatti,  Auer,  and 
others  have  made  their  d&nd  upon  inferior  instruments,  and  only 
acquired  their  full  reputation  when  later  they  became  possessed  of 
fine  violins.  Many  aspirants  to  fame  have  had  to  thank  the  Pro- 
fessor for  the  loan  of  his  Guarnerius  and  Stradiuaiius  at  the  Musical 
Union  Concerts.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  violinists 
have  several  instruments  with  different  qualities,  suitable  for  different 
occasions,  and,  like  other  men,  they  are  liable  to  part  with  their 
instruments  and  acquire  others. 


YII. 

And  by  this  time  the  reader  is  perhaps  in  a  tit  frame  of  mind  to 
transport  himself  in  imagination  to  the  late  Loan  Exhibition  of 
ancient  violins  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article,  he  was  only  allowed  to  glance  at.  That 
exhibition,  though  now  closed,  has  an  interest  and  significance  for  all 
lovers  of  the  violin  far  beyond  the  Hmits  of  a  few  show-months.  The 
instruments  are  most  of  them  more  or  less  histoiical.  Each  is 
known  to  a  large  circle  of  admirers  ;  some  have  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation, whilst  a  few  have  been  puffed  into  notice  and  clearly  over- 
rated. Under  these  circumstances,  in  the  interests  of  Art,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  place  on  record  some  judgments  upon  them  which,  I 
trust,  may  have  more  than  an  ephemeral  value. 

Let  us  once  more  approach  these  fascinating  glass-cases  deter- 
mined to  see  all  that  can  be  seen,  and  lay  it  to  heart.  At  firat  the 
eager  student  will  probably  be  disappointed.  They  all  look  to  him 
so  much  ahke ;  is  there  really  the  difference  between  £'20  and  £000 
in  the  instruments  before  him  ?  Wo  remember  that  our  first  visit 
to  the  Italian  picture-galleries  filled  us  with  the  same  feeling  of 
puzzled  disappointment  The  pictures  we  liked  were  seldom  the 
best ;  all  the  browns  were  much  alike,  and  one  old  master  seemed 
little  different  from  another  ;  above  all,  a  fine  copy  looked  quite  as 
good  as,  or  rather  better  than,  the  original.  It  is  only  by  looking 
and  looking  for  months,  for  years,  that  the  old  painters  reveal  them- 
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selves  ;  and  it  is  oiily  by  examining  and  brooding  over  vaulins  tliat 
tlie  characteristics  of  each  master  slowly  come  out  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  until  we  may  be  said  to  know^  a  good  fiddle  when  wo 
isee  it 

Let  us  examine  fii-st,  one  case  containing  three  violins,  lent  by 
M.  Vuillaunie,  which  is  in  some  respects  more  inlerostiug  than  all 
the  rest  put  together.  It  contains  the  unique  "  Me«sie,"  StradiuariuB 
(01);  its  history  is  romantic.  It  was 'finished  in  1716,  and  until  a 
few  years  ago  had  never  been  played  on  at  all.  It  was  bought  in 
1700  by  the  Count  Cozio  de  Salabue,  who  never  played  it,  but  kept 
it  spotless,  like  some  rare  jewel,  till  his  death.  His  heirs  sold  it  to 
otte  Luigi  Tarisio,  who  kept  it  jealously  without  allowing  any  one 
even  to  see  it.  At  hli  death,  in  1.S54,  it  was  hidden  away  in  tiie 
"  Ferme  de  la  Croix."'  near  the  little  village  of  Fontauelle,  Navarre. 
There  M.  Vuillaume  rediscovered  it  in  January,  1855,  and  upon 
breaking  its  silence  for  the  first  time  discovered  that  it  possessed  all 
the  finest  qualities  of  the  finest  Stradiuarius  "violitu?,  although  it  had 
never  been  played  upon  until  then. 

Wc  stand  i-everently  before  it — fresh  from  the  great  master's  hantj. 
jvs  though  finished  yc>^tcrday — it  is  for  the  first  time  unveiled  in  all 
its  intact  glory  to  the  gi^ze  of  thousands  to  whom  for  yean;  it  has 
been  a  kind  of  myth.  It  is  as  though  the  ivory  Minerva  of  Phidias 
that  stood  once  in  the  Parthenon,  should  be  discovered  liidden  away 
with  the  utmost  care  in  some  deep,  dry,  and  hermetically  sealed 
sepulchre  of  the  East,  and  brought  over  scathless  to  be  sot  up 
amidst  the  Elgin  fragraentH,  tlie  only  perfect  relic  of  them  all.  So 
stands  this  matchless  new  violin  amidst  its  time-wnni,  rubbed,  and  . 
fractured  brethren. 

It  is  of  the  grand  pattern,  and  yet,  as  in  Milan  Cathedral,  beauty 
rather  than  power  is  its  distinguishing  character istie  ;  it  is  massive 
without  looking  massive  j  its  strength  is  hidden  beneath  its  gi-ace. 
The  back  is  in  two  parts,  the  wood  very  choice.  The  fine  graining 
of  the  flat  belly  is  remarkable.  The  holes  are  dt-licately  cut.  the 
left  /  a  .shade  lower  than  the  right — a  practice  so  common  that  it 
must  have  been  ititcntiona!  with  Stradiuarius — his  fine  eye  not  tole- 
rating even  there  the  suspicion  of  mechanical  work.  We  see  in  this 
violin  alone  what  the  perfect  Stradiuarius  comers  were ;  in  every 
other  known  specimen  tlie  varnish  and  the  wood  aie  both  rtdjbed. 
In  the  "Messiah  "  they  are  untouched  and  clcan-lookiug,  woudrously 
shai-p  and  wide-awake,  yet  without  vulgarity,  and  of  a  perfect 
finish. 

The  ease  and  neatness  of  the  purfling,  which  has,  of  course,  never 
been  repaued,  is  incomparal)le,  and  over  the  whole  instrument  lies  a 
thick,  rich,  red-brown  varnish,  wondrous  to  behold  ;  the  washing  of 
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it  is  level  and  lavish,  and  unworn  by  time  or  use.  The  brash  seems 
to  have  left  it  about  a  week — it  is  hanging  up  in  the  warm  workshop 
at  Ci'emona,  and  has  just  dried  with  all  the  glitter  fresh  upon  it. 
The  neck  has  been  skilfully  lengthened  by  M.  Vuillaume  ;  but  in 
order  to  avoid  touching  the  fabric  he  has  inserted  a  piece  of  wood 
flat  between  the  heel  and  the  rib  instead  of  cutting  into  the  internal 
block :  the  usual  method  adopted  in  leuthoning  the  old  fiddle 
necks  for  modern  use. 

The  head  is  light  and  graceful,  rather  than  hea\'y  or  powerful,  the 
scroll  thrown  off  like  a  ribbon  lightly  curled  around  the  finger  and 
drawn  in  ;  one  side  of  the  scroll  is  slightly  lower  than  the  other,  the 
fluting  smooth,  Avith  a  surface  like  that  of  clear  and  still  water,  and 
the  lines  of  the  scroll  are  picked  out  with  a  thick  rim  of  brown  paint 
or  varnish  that  serves  to  accentuate  the  outlines  of  the  head  just  as 
pui*fling  calls  attention  to  the  contour  of  the  back  and  belly.  In 
«very  other  violin  this  black  head  rim  has  been  almost  entirely 
effaced,  but  in  the  "  Messiah  "  it  remains  to  show  us  the  maker's 
intention.  He  meant  you  to  take  up  his  violin  and  to  see  at  a 
glance  its  whole  outline,  traced  and  emphasized  by  a  sharp  purfling 
carried  out  in  the  head  by  a  deep  rim  of  black  varnish.  This  brood- 
ing over  the  beauty  of  curves,  this  anxiety  that  they  should  be 
manifest  to  all  men,  is  most  instructive  and  touching ;  neither  the 
purfling  nor  the  black  paint  added  to  the  tone,  or  even  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  instrument,  it  was  the  art  instinct  -of  the  old  makers 
piercing  the  manufacture. 

By  the  side  of  the  "  Messie  "  hangs  the  "  Pucelle  "  violin  of  Stradi-* 
uarius.  It  also  has  a  history.  It  bears  a  label  1709  ;  it  has  been  very 
little  played  on  ;  it  came  to  Paris  in  1840  ;  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  M.  Lcroy,  banquier,  and  at  his  death  went  to  his  heir,  M.  Glandaz. 
It  is  of  the  grand  pattern ;  purfling  repaired  under  the  left  or  chin 
«ide ;  the  /'s  boldly  cut  and  coarser  than  in  the  "Messiah,"  and  it 
seems  to  lack  the  absolute  sense  of  proportion  between  the  top  and 
the  bottom,  which  gives  to  the  "  Messiah  "  its  regal  breadth  and 
freedom  of  outline.  The  head  is  powerful,  though  less  happy  than 
vsome  others  ;  it  bears  remains  of  the  black  paint  on  the  scroll ;  the 
varnish  is  thick  and  rich  in  colour,  browner  and  yellower  than  in  the 
*'  Messiah,"  which  is  reddish.  The  back  is  in  two  parts,  and  the 
belly  rises  in  excess  of  the  "  Messicah."  A  Stradiuarius  violin,  lent 
by  M.  E.  Lecomte  (87),  is  finer  than  the  "Pucelle,"  although  the 
head  is  doubtful — probably  an  old  French  head — in  other  re.spects  it 
is  a  masterpiece.  One  of  the  late  Mr.  Gillott's  Stradiuarius  violins 
(92),  is  a  good  specimen ;  but  the  varnish  is  poor  thin  stuff.  The 
(140)  Gillott's  so-called  Stradiuarius  tenor,  is  a  very  doubtful  af^Eiir. 
The  belly  and  holes  are  veiy  good,  but  the  scroll  is  simply  men- 
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rous  ;  the  back  and  sides  are  of  the  poorest,  coarsest  wood  ;  the 
ners  hang  down  like  those  of  an  Amati.     Stvadiunrius  nevc^  c\it 
jora     They  may  be  by  Graiicino,  or  more  likely  still,  hy  Bergoiizi, 
fter  Stradiuarius'3  death. 
SI,  Gallay's  and  M.  F.  Pawle's  Stradiuarius  basses  naturally  attract 
The  first,  wliich  Avas  piirchase<l  for  t'-SOO,  has  a  finer  scroll  tliau 
le  otlier,  au<l  ie  on  the  whole  the  best  of  the  two. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay's  case  of  a  Stradiuarius  and  two  Aniatis,  prove 
bow  the  greatest  masters  may  tK-casionally  turn  out  commotiplace 
ami  characterless  instruments — these  are  not  happy,  though  they 
Lap;  genuine  .specimens  ;  the  vami.sh  of  the  Stitidiuanus  is  especially 
'■poor.  !4-l!  is  an  interesting,  because  late  weak,  but  undoubtedly 
genuine,  old  Stradiuarius.  It  sliows  the  old  man's  failing  powers, 
especially  in  the  cutting  uf  the  belly,  where  the  Stradiuarius  curves 
are  felt  without  being  properly  carried  out.  93,  in  the  "  Messie  " 
case  is  perhaps  the  finest  Joseph  Guarnerius  in  the  worhl.  The 
head  is  noble — stronger  than  the  "  Messie,"  though  less  delicate  and 
beautiful  ;  tlie  whole  instrument  is  to  the  "  Slessie  "  as  a  Uoii  to  a 
race-horje ;  the  wood  of  the  belly  is  splendid,  so  is  the  work 
tlifOQghout,  but  the  conception  is  all  for  power  and  breadth,  and  the 
workman's  tools  were  probably  inferior  to  those  of  Stradiuarius. 
H<iated  1735,  lent  by  M.  Louis  d'Egville,  is  another  superb  Joseph 
Guamerios  ;  95  is  a  coarse  but  characteristic  specimen  of  the  same 
^  maker,  the  property  of 'Mr.  Amherst,  dated  1734-. 

There  are  no  less  than  five  basses  once  the  property  of  Dragonetti, 

flii''  fiivourite  bass,  a  Gaspar  di  Salo,  of  1.580,  is  amongst  them  ;  and 

'a  moaster  presented  by  him  to   the   Duke  of  Leinster,  which  would 

re«]uire  a  ladder  to  climb  up  to  its  head,  stands  alone,  like   the 

Pyramid  of  Cheops,  looking   down   upon  a  race   of  pigmies;    but 

lieiiile.$  size  and  ugliness  it  has  no  special  rjualities.     109  is  one  of 

the  finest  Bergonzis  we  ever  saw,  now  the   property  of  Mr.  Hart. 

Tljere  arc  four  miniature  violins  for  children,  all  fine  and  all  genuine. 

Two  are   by  Stradiuarius,  one  by  Joseph   (Jruarneriu.s,  and  one  an 

•\niati.    They  are  the  ex({uisite  bantams  of  the  craft.     We  must  pass 

»tT  several  interesting  specimens,  but  before  we  leave  these  cases 

must  notu  a  few  sad  sights. 

First,  the  Queen's  Amati  has  been  dreadfully  cut  down :  it  bears 

a  raiaeii  pattern  all  round  the  belly,  the  old  edge  is  gone,  and  the 

purding  has  doubtless  been  injured,  but  is  now   much   concealed  by 

tljc  rsdsed  work  ;  136   Is  another  fine  Amati  cut  down,  and  cruelly 

cut  down;  139  is  another  Amati   treated  in  the  same  way,  but  not 

i«  liatilj.     Strange  tu  s*iy,  1+7,  doubtless  a  Nichola-s  Amati,  hung — 

'igh  the  error  was  p<jinted  out,  to  the  end  of  the- E.vhibition — 

J.  r  the  name  of  a  Maugini  viola  !     A  Klotz  tenor,  belonging  to  the 
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Duke  of  Ediuburgh,  was  called  a  Stainer,  and  hung  as  such.  As  it 
is  an  obvious  Klotz,  and  as  this  too  was  pointpd  out,  it  should 
have  been  removed,  especially  as  other  violins,  e.g.,  a  spurious 
Bergonzi  (110),  sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Joyce,  was  judiciously  removed 
after  being  hung.  It  is  curious  that  the  most  glaring  blot  of  all  in 
this  remarkable  collection  should  have  been  suffered  to  remain  to 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition  without  a  word  of  apology  or  explanation 
long  after  the  spurious  instrument  had  been  fully  exposed,  and  its 
history  given  in  detail.  We  allude  to  the  famous  so-called  Maggini 
violin,  sent  up  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Joyce,  and  hung  by  the  judges. 

This  violin  (No.  112),  is  now  well-known  not  to  have  been  noade 
by  Maggini  200  years ,  ago,  but  to  have  been  copied  by  Bernhard 
Fendt,  about  forty  years  ago.  It  was  bought  by  worthy  Mr.  Stanhard, 
who  fiddled  on  it  much  in  the  Portsmouth  Theatre.  His  w^idow 
advertised  it  in  the  ClerTcemvell  Xevjs,  and  it  was  sold  for  a  few 
pounds  to  Mr.  Nash,  a  barber  iu  the  Commercial  Road.  It  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Rev.  Thomas  Mawkes.  At  last  it  got  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  W,  Joyce,  and  was  offered  with  another 
spurious  instrument  as  a  Maggini  violin  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  Loan  Exhibition.  And  there  it  hung,  rejoicing  ii^  its  ill- 
gotten  fame,  like  a  second  Claimant,  iu  the  teeth  of  constant  ex- 
posure and  derision.  Where  the  deception  rests,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say.  These  statements,  which  have  been  repeated  iu  print  several 
times  during  the  last  few  months,  have  been  received  in  perfect 
silence  by  all  parties  concerned  ;  and  imtil  that  silence  of  living 
witnesses  is  broken  we  must  in  honour  acquit  everybody  of  fraud,  and 
suppose  that  they  have  all  been  taken  in ;  but  the  story  is  highly 
instructive,  as  showing  the  extensive  care  required  in  passing  judg- 
ment on  old  violins,  and  we  may  add  the  extreme  unwillingness  of 
self-elected  connoisseurs  to  admit  that  the\'  have  been  taken  in. 

We  now  part  with  our  "  old  violins  "  with  feelings  not  unmingled 
with  regret ;  the  very  sums  of  money  given  for  them  bear  witness  to 
their  strange  indefinite  value  and  importance — 300  guineas  is  a 
common  price  for  a  fine  Stradiuai'ius.  The  owner  of  the  "  Messie  " 
refused  GOO  guineas  for  that  uuique  gem,  whilst  800  and  even  1000 
guineas  have  been  offered  by  some  who  could  not  get  their  favourites 
for  less. 

Fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Cincinnati  were  on  one  occasion 
given  for  a  Stainer ;  and  as  the  city  of  Pittsburg  is  now  built  upon 
that  land,  we  may  confidently  say  that  this  has  turned  out  to  bb  the 
heaviest  price  ever  paid  for  a  violin. 

And  what  is  it  that  we  pay  for  ?  A  little  wood,  varaish,  paint — 
a  few  shillings  would  buy  all  the  materials ;  the  simplest  mechanical 
knowledge  is  sufficient  to  cut  up  and  put  together  the  common  fiddle, 
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which  is  now  sold  for  ten  or  fifteen  shillings,  and  looks  to  the  no\dce 
so  much  .more  desirable  than  the  "  Messie,"  or  "  Pucelle,"  though  not 
unlike  them.  Tlien  what  do  we  pay  for  ?  We  pay  for  what  no 
money  can  produce  again  ;  we  pay  for  conditions  that  have  passed 
away  ;  we  pay  for  the  inspiration  of  a  matchless  workman,  and  a 
subtle  soul  infused  into  elements  which  seem  beggarly,  but  have  be- 
come priceless ;  we  pay  for  the  concentrated  experience  of  not  one  life, 
but  many,  put  into  a  curve  or  a  fluting — for  a  few  thin  plates  of 
wood  fixed  together  with  an  instinct  that  is  dead,  but  that  ere  it 
died  made  those  slips  of  wood  almost  a  living  organism — in  some 
respects  more  than  a  living  organism,  because  immortal.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  violin  should  ever  wear  out.  It  grSws  old  "with 
its  perpetual  youth.  It  sings  over  the  grave  of  many  generations. 
Time,  that  sometimes  robs  it  of  a  little  varnish,  has  no  power  over 
its  anointed  fabric — it  need  never  be  battered.  The  Joan  Carlino 
viola  is  320  years  old,  and  still  almost  without  a  scratch.  The  hard 
perennial  substance  steeped  in  the  silicate-like  varnish,  has  well- 
nigh  turned  to  stone,  but  without  losing  a  single  quality  of  sweetness 
or  resonance.  The  violin  is  the  only  fossil  that  still  lives,  and  lives 
Avith  a  fulness  of  life  and  freshness  that  contrasts  mysteriously 
enough  with  the  failing,  sickly,  and  withering  generations  of  man. 
Even  should  mishaps  bruise  or  break  its  beauty,  il  can  be  endlessly 
restored — it  is  never  fit  for  death ;  it  survives  a  thousand  calamities  ; 
nay,  even  when  cut  up,  dismembered,  its  several  parts  scattered 
throiigh  a  dozen  workshops  and  through  500  years,  it  lives  on  with 
a  kind  of  metempsychosis  in  new-  forms,  and  still  clings  strangely 
to  its  individuality,  so  that  men  taking  up  a  patchwork  violin,  say — 
it  is  fine,  the  front  is  poor,  the  head  is  tame ;  but  then,  see,  here  is  a 
Stradiuarius  back. 

Thus  human  in  its  power  and  patho.s,  and  superhuman  in  its 
immortal  fabric,  the  violin  reigns  the  prince  of  all  instruments,  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  Paganini  or  a  Joachim,  the  joy  and  wonder  of  the 
civilized  worhl. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 


Nok  OH  the  Plat':.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  draw  a  violin  outline.  The  diagram 
does  not  profess  to  be  quite  accarate.  The  difiference  between  a  Goamerins  and  a 
Stradiaarios  would  hardly  be  appreciable  in  outline  to  an  untrained  eye.  I  have 
omitted  to  give  more  than  one  head  scroll,  because  of  the  subtlety ;  and  I  have 
left  out  the  double  bass,  because  of  its  size.  The  "Kits"  are  almost  dimunies, 
used  chiefly  by  dancing  masters. 
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TJIE  sjiiuo  consolation  which  Milton  found  when  his  country  was 
"groaning  under  the  yoke  of  pi-elatical  dospotism  "  seems  likely 
to  bo  grautcd  to  a  surprising  extent  to  the  English  reformers  of  to-day. 
What* -N'eriHscon tout  and  shamrr  Englishmen  may  feel  at  tlie  eouditioa 
iif  their  jjoor,  and  the  relation  between  diflerent  classes  of  the  com- 
rouiiity,  it  is  clear  that  those  foreigners  who  feel  most  strongly  the 
Mime  discontent  wit>»  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in  their  own 
Icountrv  do  find  sonitthinjj  in  English  life,  English  pdlitical  move- 
i,  and  even  in  tlie  relation  of  the  classes  of  English  society  tu 
other,  which  gives  them  greater  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  world 
Iian  unything  they  cun  fin<l  in  their  own  country.     Dr.  Brentano's. 
reful  study  of  the  history  of  our  English  trades-unions  is  one  instance 
thiii ;  and  not  long  since  an  article  in  the  FoiiniijUily  Rt^neio, 
rritten  by  a  Frenchman  who  had  taken  part  in  tlie  Cotnnninal   in- 
sction.  gave  a  still  more  curious  proof  of  the  attraction  of  English 
Ifiuiioiis  for  foreign  radicals. 
The  subject  of  the  present  article  is,  pirhaps,  a  more  interesting 
idtauce  of  tills  tendency  than  any  whicln  lias  yet  appeared,  and  the 
tnprintaturs,  which  it  has  received  from  two  men  singularly  qualified 
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to  speak  about  the  attitude  of  the  French  working  classes  towards 
those  of  England,  compels  us  to  receive  it  with  respectful  attention. 

The  wiiter  is  a  French  mason  who  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  1848.  The  account  of  his  early  stniggles  and 
privations  is  eloquently  sketched  in  a  short  preface  to  this  book,  by  M. 
Louis  Blanc.  The  most  interesting,  and,  to  my  mind,  the  most  attrac- 
tive, point  in  his  career  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  ability  which  raised 
him  to  his  position  in  the  French  Assembly,  he  has  never  desired  to 
separate  himself  from  his  own  class,  but  has  preferred  to  suffer  and 
struggle  with  it. 

Forced  to  leave  his  country  by  the  Coup  d'Etat,  M.  Nadaud  took 
refuge  in  England,  and  it  was  duiing  this  time  of  exile  that  he  was 
induced  to  undertake  this  work,  in  the  manner  which  he  thus 
describes : — "  After  my  arrival  in  London  in  the  month  of  February, 
1852, 1  formed  a  friendship  with  tw«  English  lawyers  well-known  for 
their  zeal  in  defending  the  interests  of  the  Avorking  classes,  Thomas 
Hughes  and  John  Ludlow.  The  latter  had  received,  on  the  benches 
of  the  College  of  the  Bourbon  Lyceum  in  Paris,  an  education  com- 
pletely French.  In  all  our  conversations  my  friend  said  to  me, '  There 
is  no  single  example  in  our  history  whei'e  a  monarch  has  imposed 
on  England  a  constitution  formed  on  his  own  theories  *  in  the  way 
Louis  Buonaparte  imposed  one  on  France.  Read,'  he  added,  'and 
you  will  see  that  none  of  our  liberties  have  ever  been  octroyee ;  on 
ever}-  occasion  the  country  has  torn  them  from  Royalty  fragment  by 
fragment.'  I  studied  in  my  moments  of  leisure,  fragment  by  fragment, 
the  best  historians  of  England — Hallam,  Kemble,  Forster,  for  the 
ancient  period ;  Macaulay,  Buckle,  Froude,  for  the  modem  period. 
I  made  researches  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Reviews,  in  the 
Debates  of  Parliament,  which  are  the  universal  guide  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  I  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  facts  stated  by  Mr. 
Ludlow  were  confirmed  by  history." 

M.  Nadaud  them  proceeded  to  the  study  of  Political  Economy,  of 
the  works  of  Sir  Fredeiick  Eden  and  Mr.  Wade,  of  the  Edinhui^yh 
Revievj,  of  the  histories  of  Trades  Unions  and  other  Friendly 
Societies,  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  and  of  the  works  of  Robert 
Owen. 

Tlie  result  of  this  i-ather  miscellaneous  reading  will  probably  strike 
some  readers  as  unsatisfactory.  M.  Nadaud  has  evidently  been  ham- 
pered by  the  difficulties  which  must  necessarily  b^set  anyone  in 
studying  the  history  of  a  foreign  country.  There  is  a  sort  of  tradi- 
tional knowledge  of  the  history  of  one's  own  country,  which  saves  a 
native  from  blunders  into  which  the  most  careful  foreigner  may  falL 
A  foreigner,  too,  who  has  remained  for  only  a  short  time  in  England 
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and  has  uecessarily  lirniteU  acquaintances  there,  must  find  it  \ety 
|difficult  to  know  what  are  the  really  original  sources  of  information, 
md  who  are  the  most  trustworthy  authors.     Again,  in  such  a  coni- 
jrehensive  study  of  the  whole  of  English  Historj-,  the  autlior  \»  pre- 
rented  from  {ipving  that  attention  to  each  period  which  was  uecessory 
to  produce  thorough  accuracy.     There  is,  perhaps,  another  olijection 
hrhich  would  be  raised  by  some  to  M.  Nadaud's  view  of  history     It  is 
[that  in  order  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  a  history  of  the  English  Workhui 
Vlasses  he  has  brought  into  undm^  prominence  certain  episodes  of 
iuglish  History  at  the  expense  of  more  important  parts  of  that  his- 
^rj'.     In  this  objection  I  cannot  concur. 
The  importance  which  lie  attaches  to  events  like  the  insurrection 
&f  Wat  Tyler,  to  facts  like  the  low  social  origin  of  many  eminent 
sets,  from  the  time  of  CVedmou  to  that  of  Ebeuezer  Elliot  (whom  by 
i-ather  amusing  blunder  he  calls  George  Eliot),  adds,  it  seems  to  me, 
[coTLsiderably  to  the  interest  of  the  book.     But  the  really  important 
[point  ill  M.  Nadaud's  work,  the  point  which,  in  spite  of  its  many  iu- 
Accuracies,  gives  it  real  liistorica!  worth,   is  the  way  in  which,  whik* 
avowedly   writing  the  lustory  of  the  English   WorJdnt^  Classes,  he 
connects   their  struggles  with  the  great   constitutional   movements 
whose  place  in  English  history  ha.s  generally  been  recognized.   Though 
» decided  and  uncompromising  republican,  M.  Nadaud  recognizes  the 
fiurt  that  in  the  early  times  the  upper  classes  did  show  powei"s  of 
governing  ;•  and  he  allows,  and  so  fer  ua  those  early  times  are  con- 
<*nied,  probably  exaggerates  their  readiness  to  admit  "  new  men  " 
into  their  ranks.!     Especially,  too,  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
uobles  who  won  Magna  Cbarta  were  not  stipulating  therein  solely  for 
|tbeiro>\'n  rights.!    Nor,  again,  hn.s  he  that  impatience  of  parliamentary 
J iliscufisious,  that  belief  in  revolution  as  tlie  only  remedy  for  the  enls 
i«f  a  country  which  characterized  the  Republicans  of  the  first  French 
'Evolution.      Thus,   for  instance,   he   contrasts   the   moderation   of 
^faiifax,  Cromwell,  and  their  followers,  in  not  putting  to  death  the 
esbyterian  members  of  Parliament  whom  they  expelled,  with  the 
eatraent  of  the  CSiroudins  by  tlic  Jacobins,  and  of  the  Jacobin.'; 
by  the  men  of  TlR'rmidor.§     Another  very  interesting  point  which  i.s 
roll  brought  out  by  M.  Nadaud  is  the  effect  of  the  Keformation  on 
Snglish  History.     His  democratic  instinct  seems  to  me  to  ha\e  saved 
le  writer  in  this  matter  I'rom  tlie  common  blunder  of  beginning  the 
Icformation  from  the  Fall  of  WoLsey,  and  treating  the  earlier  LoUard 
ient  as  a  temporaiy  and  unsuccessful  eftbrt.     I  think  that  M. 
bud  is   emphatically  right  in  saying  "  The  great  array  of  fre* 
ikecs,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  found  Wickliffe  and  his  partisans. 
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the  Lollards,  formed  the  party  of  the  Puritans  which  at  a  later  period 
made  the  revolution  of  1C40."*  The  importance  of  this  Lollard 
movement,  and  its  relation  to  the  other  democratic  movements  of  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  is  well  brought  out  by  M 
Nadaud,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  book 
that  it  is  in  desci'ibing  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  that  we  get  the 
only  hint  (in  a  quotation  from  Froissart)  of  any  study  of  our  early 
chroniclers. 

The  historical  insight  which  M.  Nadaud  shows  in  connecting  the 
movements  specially  aflfecting  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
with  the  larger  constitutional  movements  of  our  history  is  most 
markedly  seen  in  his  view  of  the  Reformation.  To  our  Protestantism  t 
he  attributes  that  liberty  of  the  individual  which  he  sees  to  be  so 
strongly  developed  in  this  country,  "Les  peuples  protestants,"  as  he. 
says,  "pivotent  sur  le  moi ;"  and  since  M.  Nadaud  is  before  every- 
thing a  patriot,  since  he  is  studying  English  History  for  the  sake  of 
the  lessons  it  may  supply  to  France,  it  is  to  the  failure  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  latter  country  that  he  attributes  the  failure  of  the  Revolu- 
tions of  1789  and  1848.  Of  those  failures  he  is  also  apparently  thinking 
when,  after  enumerating  the  liberties  secured  by  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  he  says,  "  None  of  the  advantages  that  we  have  just  enume- 
rated would  have  been  possible,  if  religious  revolutions  had  not  pre- 
ceded in  England  the  political  revolutions.  \ " 

I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  this  aspect  of  M.  Nadaud's  history 
because  I  wished  to  impress  upon  English  readers  the  fact  that  this 
book  is  the  work  of  no  mere  vulgar  demagogue  anxious  to  make 
points  against  the  upper  classes,  or  to  consider  the  working  classes  as 
the  whole  "  People."  That  unfortunate  misuse  of  the  word  has  in- 
deed slipped  into  one  or  two  passages  in  M.  Nadaud's  book  ;§  but 
that  seems  a  mere  accident,  due  rather  to  a  sort  of  over-strained  love 
of  epigram  than  to  any  deliberate  purpose  of  the  writer. 

Yet,  as  I  have  hinted,  the  parts  of  the  work  which  will  strike 
Englishmen  as  really  original  and  new  are  those  in  which  he  confines 
himself  to  the  main  subject  of  the  book,  the  History  of  the  Working 
Classes  in  England,  In  this  portion  of  history  he  often  shows 
the  power  of  seeing  in  the  early  institutions  the  spirit  which  was 
more  fully  developed  in  the  later  times.  To  the  early  Merchant- 
Guilds  he  does,  perhaps,  more  than  justice  ;  the  following  enthusiastic 
exclamation,  for  instance,  certainly  requires  some  modification  : — 
"  There,"  he  says,  "  in  one  word  is  Socialism  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
word,  and  I  do  not  know  that  society  has  ever  had  any  cause  to 
repent  of  it." 

•  P.  oO.  t  P.  211.  t  p.  123. 

§  See  especially  p.  zzii.  of  Preface. 
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In  his  entlmsiasm  for  this  very  modified  Socialisni   he  seeius  a 

ktle  to  overlook  the  oppression  of  the  workmen  by  the  merchnnts, 

\i\  his  picture  of  the  beauties  of  municipal  sulf-govcmment  in  the 

rclfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  strikes  me  as  rather  rose-coloured. 

this,  however,  as  in  so  many  other  points,  M.  Nadaud's  instinct 

3ms  sound  even  when  some  of  his  facts  are  over-stated.     But  if  he 

little  misunderstands  the  relation.s  of  the  merchants  and  the  work- 

?n,  he  is  far  from  under-estimating  the  misery  of  the  latter.     He 

:os  with  care  and  thoughtfulness  the  progress  of  the  villeins  in  the 

Iter  pail  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  dwells  with  just  indignation 

on  their  oppression  luider  Edward  III.     To  the  insurrecftion  of  Wat 

J!yler,  as  we  have  said  before,  he  attaches  far  greater  importfmcc  than 

hitherto  been  allowed  it  by  historians,  and  in  contrasting  it,  as 

las  natural,  with  the  insurrection  of  the  Jacquerie  in  France,  he 

to  imply  that  the  larger  views  of  the  latter  rather  hindered 

''development  of  their  independence  as  a  class.     "  The  English 

rorkmen,''  he  says,  "  of  the  fourteenth  century  undertook,  to  their 

[•jrcat  honour,  a  difterent  affair  from  strikes.    They  attempted  a  revo- 

llution  ^hicli  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

llllliough  the  insurrection  of  the  Jacquerie  in  which  the  workmen  of 

[Jrance  took  part  twenty-three  years  before  was  equally  imposing.; 

|lmi  in  France  the  workmen  rose  to  re-conquer  their  lost  country,  and 

firuircheii  under  the  orders  of  the  bourgeoisie."* 

We  have  already  noticed  the  care  with  which  IL  Nadaud  connects 

be  theological  movements  of  the  day  with  insuri'ections  like  those 

Tyler,  though  we  cannot  help  obsen'ing  that  he,  too,  is  sometimes 

away  by  that  curious  mania,  which  so  strikingly  possesses  his 

Jtiymen,  M.  Michclct  and  M.  Thierry,  for  discovering  the  influence 

in  political  and  religious  movements.! 

the  so-called  constitutional    struggles  under  Richard   II.,   M. 

fuiaod  attaches,  perhaps, .  too  much  importance,  and  as  a  natural 

juence  exaggerates  the  power  of  t!ie  commons  in  the  reign  of 

v.,  and  especially  theii*  influence  in  producing  the  war  with 

The  ri-sc  and  progress  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  e.specially  the  cruel 

of  it  under  Edward  VI.,  are  well  touched  on  ;  and  the  author's 

lore  for  Protestantism  does  not  blind  him  to  the  evil  effects  which 

'"   .  of  that  reign  produced. 

■ '!.  Brentano,  M.  Nadaud  dwells  with  much  satisfaction  on  the 

;it^K>ut  apprenticeship  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  though 

'     t.-!  with  some  warmth  against  the  idea  of  npj->renticei^fiip  in 

tiiudering  the  moral  development  of  the  young.     "  Appren- 
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ticeship,'"  he  says,  "  besides  that  it  violates  a  principle  of  human 
right,  besides  that  it  is  an  almost  certain  school  of  demoralization, 
besides  that  it  destroys  in  the  child  that  inclination  to  sociability 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  soul,  it  weakens  its  will,  it 
paralyses  its  faculties,  and  makes  of  it  a  machine  which  turns  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  wind."* 

Though  lie  justly  attributes  a  greater  interest  in  the  poorer  classes 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  and  especially  to  the  Rump  than  to  most 
preceding  parliaments,  this  belief  leads  him  into  rather  unfortunate 
parallels  between  the  English  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
French  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  mistake  of  saying 
that  the  "  sovereignty  and  perpetuity  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
recognized  "  f  by  the  Petition  of  Rights  is  just  one  of  those  blunders 
which  a  man  would  naturally  fall  into  by  forgetting  for  a  moment  that 
Englishmen  are  not  Frenchmen.  Similarly  M.  Nadaud  would,  per- 
haps, be  puzzled  if  one  remonstrated  with  him  for  describing  Hamp- 
den and  Pym  as  Republicans.  J  Still  it  is  the  character  and  eflfect  of 
the  Revolution  of  164!2  that  specially  helps  M.  Nadaud  to  realize  the 
connection,  which  he  so  clearly  understands,  between  the  movements 
of  the  workmen  for  the  emancipation  of  their  class  and  the  Par- 
liamentary struggles  against  monarchical,  feudal,  and  episcopal 
tyranny,  and  enables  him  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the 
revolution  of  1688,  while  he  condemns  its  aristoci'atic  character. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in  this  account  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  intertwined  the  histoiy  of  our  literature  with  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  specially  of  the  Working 
Classes.  It  is  no  doubt  rather  startling  to  be  told  that  FaLstaiF,  lago, 
and  Sliylock  were  intended  for  the  torturers  of  the  Star-Chamber,  and 
Caliban  for  the  oppressed  people  crying  out  against  their  cruel  masters  ;§ 
but  into  whatever  exaggerations  this  method  may  lead  M.  Nadaud,  it 
enables  him  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  work  of  men  whose 
importance  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  mere  politician.  Thus  the 
historical  importance  of  the  appearance  of  the  Utopia  []  is  appreciated 
by  M.  Nadaud  far  better,  one  cannot  help  observing,  than  by  Mr. 
Fronde,  and  the  essential  services  to  freedom  given  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  men  Uke  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  whom  a  conventional 
historian  would  have  looked  upon  as  mere  Tories,  are  fully  recog- 
nized in  this  history.  Some  of  these  instances  of  the  services  of 
imaginative  writers  to  the  poorer  classes  are  too  characteristic  of  our 
author  to  be  passed  over,  and  if  his  intei-pretations  of  such  writings 
strike  us  as  overstrained  and  fanciful,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  at 

*  P.  82.  t  p.  88.  X  P.  92. 
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least  the  Liuts  are  too  useful  to  be  dismissed  wth  n  Hippant  sneer. 
Tints,  for  example,  ho  describes  Robiuson  Crusoe  as,  "  The  real  type 
of  the  Englislj  workman,  who  by  force  of  perseverance  and  ttuacity 
advances  alone  with  his  Bible  and  his  hatchet  into  the  iinoxplore<l 
regions  of  the  globe."  * 

Richardson's  Pamela  again  he  describes  as  '•  the  portrait  of  thu 
laborious  and  virtuous  working-woman  such  as  Richardson  had  known 
in  his  shop.  It  is  the  portrait  of  those  women  who,  happy  from 
morning  to  evening,  only  leave  their  work  to  go  to  fresh  spheres  of 
usefulness  in  their  families."  t 

The  same  spirit  which  induces  M.  Nadaud  to  study  the  imaginative 
literature  of  England,  in  ordor  to  gain  light  about  its  pohtical  progress, 
shows  itself  even  more  clearly  in  the  later  portion  of  this  work.  This 
maybe  considered  most  pruperly  to  begin  from  the  17th  chapter  of  the 
first  part,  and  is  concerned  witli  the  histoiy  of  the  working  classes  in 
the  eighteenth  and  ninotceiitii  centuries.  The  use  of  the  newspaper 
press,  the  history  of  popular  education,  botli  a.s  conducted  by  the 
[state  and  by  private  philanthropists,  the  effect  of  the  works  of 
JEbenezer  Elliot  and  Charles  Dickens  are  all  discussed  ami  duly 
estimated.  But  peih.ips  the  most  interesting  pecuharity  of  this 
|JflAler  part,  which  gives  it  indeed  greater  vividness  and  picturesquo- 
than  is  commoidy  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  cai'lier  chapters, 
are  the  btogitiphical  sketches  of  various  philanthropists  and  inventors. 
:  These  Show  a  really  astonishing  amount  of  study  even  in  the  smallest 
j details.  They  begin  in  the  19th  chapter  with  short  sketches  of  the 
hiechanical  inventors  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the  first  of  the 
[moro  elaborate  biographies  is  that  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  founder 
jpf  Mutual  Instruction,  His  struggles  in  the  worksliop,  hi.'^  early 
[interest  in  the  subject  of  education  called  out  by  a  Quaker  who  had 
[lent  hiin  some  lx)oks,  the  bitter  calumnies  and  persecutiojis  which 
[fijllowed  the  fii*st  announcement  of  his  scheme,  the  manner  in  which 
[it  forced  its  way  into  attention,  an<l  Hnally  into  popularity,  the  per- 
inal  difficulties  and  final  good  fortune  of  Lancaster  himself,  are  all 
reiy  graphically  described. 
Tlie  next  chapter  is  devoted  tij  the  biographj'  of  an  even  more 
feminent  man,  Robert  Owen.  Then  follows  Mr.  Bhkbcck.  the  founder 
Lof  the  Birkbeck  Institution.  The  most  clfiborate  of  the  other  sketches 
those  of  Joseph  Hume  and  J.  S.  Mill,  the  former  of  whom  is 
ibed  as  "  the  most  upright,  the  most  loyal,  most  thoroughly 
[hooest  man  who  ever  entered  an  English  Assembly."  \ 

These  biographies  give  additional  life  to  tlie  descriptions  of  the 
later  struggles  of  the  working  classes,  and  show  in  many  instances 
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that  M.  Nadaud  is  fai'  from  wishing  to  ignore  the  services  to  those 
classes  of  men  in  other  ranks.  Sometimes  he  even  exaggerates  the 
amount  of  agreement  with  his  own  doctiines  shown  by  philanthropists 
of  other  classes.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  somewhat  startling,  to  hear 
"Tom  Brown's  School  Days"  described  as  a  "socialist  romance."* 
A  more  interesting  evidence,  perhaps,  of  his  desire  to  find  good  in  all 
classes  is  giveu  in  his  summary  of  his  studies  on  the  present  state  of 
England-  "  England,"  he  says,  "  is  the  country  of  practical  socialism 
par  excellence,  in  fact,  capitalists  form  associations,  tradesmen  form 
associations  ;  the  people  form  associations.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that 
one  can  say  of  a  country,  that  among  every  hundred  citizens  there 
are  sixty-six  associates  under  one  form  or  another,  while,  according  to 
statistics,  which  one  may  beUeve  to  be  exact,  the  proportion  is  only 
seven  per  cent,  in  France."  t 

It  may  be  interesting  to  my  readers  if  I  conclude  by  quoting  the 
programme  of  refonn  which  M.  Nadaud  urges  upon  his  fellow  work- 
men in  France.  "  The  reforms  which  we  demand,"  he  says,  "  such 
as  gratuitous  and  compulsory  instruction;  the  absolute  right  of 
public  meeting,  of  coalition,  of  association,  of  speaking,  of  writing; 
the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour;  notice  of  dismissal,  and  pajrmeut 
every  Saturday ;  rest  on  Sunday ;  the  increase  of  salary  in  certain 
trades,  are  in  our  eyes  of  the  first  impoitance.  We  should  wish  that 
they  should  be  the  result  of  the  populai*  will  strongly  and  ener- 
getically expressed  either  by  collective  petitions  or  by  common 
discussion."  X  * 

C.  E.  Maubice. 

•  P.  39G.  t  P-  *0o.  J  Pp.  404-405. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRAYER-BOOK. 

A  LITUKQICAL  STUDY. 


AT  a  time  when  the  suljject  of  liturgical  revision  is  occupying 
many  minds  in  England,  and  wlien  already  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Church  has  taken  the  Prayer-Book  in  hand,  and  is  even  now 
actively  engaged  on  the  work  of  alteration,  it  may,  wc  trust,  be  found 
useful  to  consider  the  success  that  has  attended  the  only  revision  of 
the  Prayer-Book  that  has  been  effected  since  the  Caroline  settlement 
of  1662,  and  generally  enforced  by  the  authority  of  any  church  of  tlie 
Anglican  communion.     The  efforts  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
1689  were  practically  fruitless.     The  task  imposed  on  them  was  one 
that  at  any  time  would  have  been  attended  with  enormous  difficulties ; 
and  at  the  particular  time  when  it  was  undertaken  party  spirit  ran  so 
high  that  there  could  have  been  among  thoughtful  men  little  serious 
expectation  of  its  successful  achievement.   The  result  of  their  labours 
was  a  service-book  from  which  enough  of  ancient  usage  and  phrase- 
ology was  surrendered  to  discontent  and  alarm  the  great  majority  of 
Churchmen  without  its  becoming  in   the  smallest   measure  really 
adapted  to  propitiate  the  deep-rooted  dislike  of  the  general  mass  of 
the  Nonconformists.     While  from  a  literaiy  point  of  view  the  work 
of  the  Commissioners  will  always  remain  a  curiosity,  as  displaying  in 
a  marvellous,  sad  way,  the  laborious  and  painstaking  industry  which 
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n  vitiated  taste  can  employ  in  spoiling  the  beauties  which  it  cannot 
appreciate.  Some  illustrations  of  their  'miserable  handiwork  have 
l)een  exhibited  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review.*  Happily  for  the 
Church  the  unruly  temper  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  made 
it  at  once  plain  that  no  alterationt  of  the  existing  Prayer-Book  would 
then  be  tolerated,  and  since  then  no  further  experiment  in  liturgical 
changes  has  been  tried,  in  England,  under  authority  of  Church  or 
State.  Of  course  the  varieties  of  "  use  "  which  in  the  last  century 
sprang  up  among  the  Non-jurors  and  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  make 
no  exception  to  this  statement,  as  not  in  general  pretending  to 
authority,  and  being  in  the  main  determined  by  the  personal  inclina- 
tions of  individual  Bishops.  It  was  left  thus  to  the  American 
Church  to  bo  the  first  Church  to  attempt  a  revision  of  our  service- 
books  which  should  be  authoritatively  binding  within  the  whole  circle 
of  her  jurisdiction. 

The  American  Prayer-Book  presents  a  very  meagre  and  unattrac- 
tive field  of  study  to  the  mere  liturgiologist ;  but  it  is  not  without 
considerable  interest  for  any  one  whose  mind  is  occupied  with  the 
practical  problems  of  revision.  And  just  at  the  present  time  is  this 
more  especially  true,  because  the  American  Revision  has  been  fre- 
quently pointed  to  by  a  busy  innovating  section  in  the  Irish  Church 
as  a  signal  fact  that  should  not  fail  to  allay  the  grave  apprehensions, 
with  which  the  whole  subject  of  liturgical  change  has  been  regarded 
by  the  more  conservative  party,  while  there  are  some  found  who 
even  look  to  the  American  Prayer-Book  as  affording  weighty  prece- 
dent for  alterations  that  they  desire. 

As  I  shall  in  the  course  of  this  article  have  need  to  use  some  haa-d 
words  of  censure,  here  at  the  outset  I  would  say  that  to  judge  fairly 
of  the  praise  and  blame  that  attach  to  the  American  Revisers  of 

*  C'onttnijjoraryi  Jievlew,  September,  1871,  p.  27S. 

+  The  following  will  give  some  notion  of  the  state  of  excited  feeling  pienilent 
among  the  clergy — "  Great  canvassiags  were  everywhere,  in  the  elections  of  Convo- 
cation-men ;  a  thing  not  known  in  former  times  :  so  that  it  was  soon  very  visible, 
tliat  we  were  not  in  a  temper  cool  or  calm  enough,  to  encourage  the  further  prose- 
cuting such  a  design.  When  the  Convocation  was  opened,  the  King  [sent  them  a 
message  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  assuring  them  of  his  constant  favour  and  pro- 
tection, and  desiring  them  to  consider  such  things  as  by  his  order  should  be  laid 
Ijefore  them,  with  due  care  and  an  impartial  zeal  for  the  peace  of  the  Church.  But  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  expressed  a  resolution  not  to  enter  into  any  debates  with 
relation  to  alterations :  so  that  they  would  take  no  notice  of  the  second  part  of  the 
King's  me&jage:  and  it  was,  not  without  difficulty,  carried  to  make  a  decent  address 
to  the  King,  thanking  him  for  his  promise  of  protection.  'But,  because,  in  the 
draught  which  the  Bishops  sent  them,  they  acknowledged  the  protection  that  the 
Protestant  Religion  in  general,  and  the  Church  of  England  in  particular,  had  received 
from  him,  the  Lower  House  thought  that  this  imported  their  owning  some  common 
union  with  the  foreign  Protestants :  so  they  would  not  agree  to  it." — Burnet,  Ilitf^rif 
of  His  Onn  Time,  Book  V.,  anno  1  <;«{>. 
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17S9  we  TUU8t  never  fail  to  bear  in  mind  tbat  in  their  day  on  botli 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  prevailing  ideal    of  Divine  Worship  had 
I  fallen  low.     Their  work  was  done  at  the  ebb;  and  it  was  not  till 
I  newly  half  a  century  later  that  the  flow  of  the  tide  of  religioiis 
sentiment  on  this  matter  began  to  grow  fiill  and  strong.     Indeed  the 
very  conception   of  wurnJiip — worship  as  distinguished  in   thoiirjht 
from   prayer   and   edification  —  was   hazy,   and   ill-defined,   amouj^- 
English  ChiU"chincn,  for  many  years  after  the  date  of  the  American  Re- 
vision. And  yet  there  is  no  truth  more  certain  than  this,  that  the  firm 
I  and  continuous  grasp  of  the  conception  of  vxtrsJdp — as  the  homage 
of  man  before  the  throne  of  God — is  the  first  essential  to  any  worthy 
dealing  with  the  Divine  services.     Once  surrender  the  pre-emineace 
uf  the  idea  of  adoration  in  the  Church's  worship  of  God — once  allow 
edifying  rites,  doctrinsd  iustructious,  supplications  and  intercessions 
lo  compete  with  it,  and  we  destroy  that  true  subordination  of  parts, 
which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  the  great  Koyiio)  karpda  of  human 
itures.      But  these  truths  were  but  dimly  apprehended   eighty 
ago.     Again,  we  must  not  fad  to  retnember  that  in  tlie  latter 
half  of  the  last  century  scholarly  interest  in  liturgiology  generally, 
and  even  in  the  history  of  our  own  Prayer-Book,  had  dwindled  low  in 
ihtr  English  Church.    The  emiuout  ritualists  who  adorned  the  Church 
in  the  preceding  century  had  left  no  successors,  and  the  age  of  the 
revival  of  ecclesiological  ;\rt  and  science  had  not  yet  arrived.    ludoed 
when  we  fairly  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  American  Church — 
the  stimulant  to  democratic  feeling  which  had  been  supplied  by  the 
wiccesfiful  i.ssue  of  the  war,  and  the  estabiishment  of  the  repidiliean 
form  of  government,— the  iufiuoiicos,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  many 
iturrounding  Protestant  sects,  fai-  exceeding  the  Church  in  numerical 
strength.* — the  ab.*encc  of  the  con-servative  episcopal  traditions  that 
liave  so  often  at  home  proved  a  vahuiblo  check  upon  hasty  innova- 
tion,— and  the  smallness  of  the  Upper  House  at  the  General  Con- 
vention of  I78i),^  rendering  it  more  diffictdt  to  resist  pressure  from 
below — when  we  consider  these  things  we  shall  see  good  reiison  to 
wou«ler  that  the  changes  were  not  far  more  violent  and  sweeping 
tliAd    they  are.      On    the  wliole  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
.American  Revision  belong  rather  to  time  than  to  place;  and  results 

■  Is  eomc  iiutanoes  theso  infiaencca  acted  beneficially  hj  vray  of  reaction — as  in 
i  the  Northern  States,  where  the  atirrouuding'  I'uritomsm  drove  the  people  and  clerj^y 
to  TiUne  more  highly  the  di-rtinctive  teaching  and  nLu<il  of  the  Church.     Bishop  Sea- 
bury — the  first  consecrated  of  the  American  bishops — whose  sympathies  with  the 
ilxpttiah  Episcopal  Chorch  have  left  their  permanent  impress  on  the  Communion 
e.  was  head  of  tlie  Church  in  Puritan  Connecticut,  and  was  himself  the  son  of  a 
England  Presbyterian. 
f  The  Upper  House  consisted  actually  of  only  two  bifihopfl,  Seaboiy  and  White  } 
Provoo^t  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  Convention. 
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in  a  great  measure  similar  would  probably  have  marked  a  revision 
conducted  at  the  same  period  in  the  old  world* 

Au  outline  of  the  history  of  the  American  Revision  may  be  given 
in  few  words. 

Immediately  upon  the  acknowledgment  by  Great  Britain  of  the 
political  independence  of  the  United  States  it  became  plain  to 
American  Churchmen  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  settle  their  ecclesiastical  organization  upon 
an  independent  basis.  Hitherto  all  efforts  to  obtain  the  establish- 
ment of  bishoprics  in  the  North  American  Colonies  had  failed,  owing 
chiefly  to  motives  of  state  policy  affecting  the  ministries  at  home ; — 
and  the  whole  vast  tract  of  British  America  was  entrusted  to  the 
episcopal  supervision  of  the  Bishop  of  London.!  The  first  move  was 
made  by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  who,  assembling  together  in  a 
voluntary  Convention,  as  had  been  their  practice  in  the  colonial 
times,  elected  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury  as  their  bishop.  It  is  reported  to 
have  been  said  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  the  smug  self-satisfaction 
which  characterizes  so  many  of  his  utterances,  that  "  men  would  one 
day  learn  not  to  bo  dependent  upon  other  countries,  but  would  make 
their  own  bishops  for  themselves."!  And  though  there  appears  to 
have  been  some  inclination  on  the  part  of  Washington's  friend, 
William  White  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania),  to  lend  an  ear  to 
some  such  counsels,  Seabury  and  his  clergy  were  far  fi-om  thinking  so 
lightly  of  that  regular  episcopal  succession,  which  maintains  visibly 
before  the  eyes  of  men  the  historical  continuity  of  the  Chui-ch's  life. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  explain  the  difficulties  that  prevented  Sea- 
bury receiving  consecration  from  the  English  episcopate.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  arose  from  no  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  bishops  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  but  only  from  certain  technical 
legal  difficulties  arising  from  the  connection  of  Church  and  State.  It 
is  owing,  however,  to  this  apparently  accidental  circumstance  that 
the  American  Communion  Office  differs  in  such  important  particulars 
from  that  of  the  English  Church.  For  Seabury  in  his  difficulties  was 
advised  to  apply  for  consecration  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  and  thus  began  an  intercourse  during  which  he 
entered  into  an  engagement  to  assist  in  introducing  into  his  own 
country  the  Scottish  Communion  Office.§     He  was  consecrated  at 

*  In  some  measure  the  txcatment  of  the  Commtiiuoii  Office  is  exceptional  to  the 
general  spirit  of  the  revision.     How  it  came  abont  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

t  When  Sherlock  was  Bishop  of  London  he  wrote,  "  I  think  mjself  in  a  very  bad 
situation:  bishop  of  a  vast  country,  without  power  or  influence,  or  any  means  of  pro- 
motintf  true  reli^on,  sequestered  from  the  people  over  whom  I  have  care,  and  must 
never  hope  to  see." 

X  Gaswall,  'Dm  Antericnn  Church  and  Avierican  Union,  p.  I3l\. 

§  This  engagement  appears  to  have  been  entered  into  after  his  consecration.  See 
Gaswall's  The  American  Church,  &c.,  p.  125. 
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Aberdeen  on  the  14th  of  November,  1784,  one  year  after  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  had  been  formally  recognized 
by  Great  Britain.  In  the  month  of  September  a  meeting  of  fifteen 
clergymen  and  eleven  laymen,  from  six  of  the  states,  was  held  in  New 
York  with  a  view  to  agreeing  on  some  general  principles  of  ecclesias- 
tical union  between  the  EpL<icopal  churches  of  the  vaiious  states.  The 
constitution  of  a  convention  to  assemble  in  the  following  year  was. 
here  determined,  and  a  resolution  passed  that  the  American  Church 
"  shall  adhere  to  the  liturgy  of  the  said  Church  (ie.,  the  Church  of 
England)  a«  /cw*  assIuUl  be  consinteut  with  the  American  revolution^ 
and  the  constiiution  of  tlie  respective  dates"  Even  at  the  first 
Creneral  Convention,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1785,  ^as 
Bishop  White  has  left  on  record,*  "  few,  or  rather,  it  is  believed,, 
none,"  had  any  thought  of  doing  more  than  accommodating  the 
Prayer-Book  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country.  "Every 
one,  so  far  as  is  here  known,  wished  for  alterations  in  the  diflferent 
offices.  But  it  was  thought  at  New  York  in  the  preceding  year  that 
such  an  enterprize  could  not  be  undertaken  until  the  Church  should 
be  consolidated  and  organized.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  same  opinion  had  been  continued  and  acted  on."  However,  when 
the  subject  of  hturgical  revision  was  once  opened,  men  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  ventilating  their  various  notions.  The  first 
controversy  was  raised  by  Mr.  Page,  afterwards  Governor  of  Virginia, 
proposing  that  one  short  invocation  should  be  substituted  for  the  four 
with  which  the  Litany  opens,  t  The  proposal  was  put  and  lost  with- 
out a  division.  Then  followed  discussions  on  the  doctrines  of  justifi- 
cation, original  sin,  predestination,  the  descent  into  Hell,  the  Atba- 
nasian  and  Niceno  Creeds.  The  changes  which  were  thought 
desirable,  were  sketched  out,  and  three  clergymen — Dr.  White  being 
one — were  directed  to  embody  the  changes,  and  were  given  liberty  to 
make  verbal  alterations  in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Tho 
result  of  their  hasty  labours  was  speedily  put  into  pi-iut,  and  is  known 
as  the  "  Proposed  Book."  This  book  was  next  submitted,  in  tho 
spring  of  178(5,  to  the  Conventions  of  the  several  states,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  tbe  Conventions  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  seem 
to  have  accepted  the  book  either  altogether  or  with  some  slight 
modifications. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  previous  year  had  requested  tlio 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England  to  consecrate  to  the  episcopate 

•  Memoirs  0/ the  Avurlcan  Church,  p.  102  (2nd  edition). 

t  The  objection  alleged  waa  against  the  word  "  Trinity  ;  "  but  it  was  felt  that  to 
remove  tie  fourth  invocation  and  allow  the- three  preceding  to  stand,  would  have 
made  the  Litany  liable  to  tlic  ch.irgQ  of  acknowledging  throe  Gods.  Vide  White's 
"  Mrmoir»,  iSr. " 
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the  pcrsous  who  might  be  elected  in  the  several  states,  but  had  given 
no  intimation  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Prayer-Book.  The 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  proposed  changes  did  not,  however,  fail  to 
reach  the  Eoglish  prelates  by  irregular  and  informal  channels  ;  and 
in  their  reply  to  the  Convention  they  stated  that,  however  desirous  to 
comply  with  its  request,  they  must  delay  till  they  had  more  exact 
information  of  the  alterations  intended.  "  While  we  are  anxious," 
they  wrote,  "  to  give  every  proof,  not  only  of  our  brotherly  affection, 
but  of  our  facility  in  forwarding  your  wishes,  we  cannot  but  be 
extremely  cautious  lest  we  should  be  the  instruments  of  .establishing 
an  ecclesiastical  system,  which  will  be  called  a  branch  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  afterwards  may  possibly  appear  to  have  departed 
from  it  essentially  either  in  doctrine  or  discipline."  Shortly  after 
this  letter  had  been  WTitten  the  two  Archbishops  received  the  "  Pro- 
posed Prayer-Book."  They  examined  it,  and  ^vl•ote  again  to  the 
Convention  expressing  their  grief,  not  only  at  various  verbal  changes 
that  seemed  quite  uncalled  for,  but  chiefly  at  the  mutilation  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  by  the  omission  of  "  He  deaceiided  into  hell,"  and  at 
the  entire  removal  of  the  other  two  ancient  symbols  accepted  by  our 
Church.*  Before  this  letter  reached  America  the  Convention  had 
replied  thus  to  the  former  enquiries  of  the  Bishops, "  We  have  made  no 
alterations  or  omissions  but  such  as  our  civil  constitutions  required, 
and  such  as  vjere  cakulated  to  remove  objections.^  It  is  well  knovi-n 
that  many  great  and  pions  men  of  the  Church  of  England  have  long 
wished  for  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  which  it  was  deemed  imprudent 
to  hazard,  lest  it  might  become  a  precedent  for  repeated  and  improper 
alterations.     This  is  with  us  the  proper  season  for  such  a  revision. 

♦  Bishop  White  {Memoirs  of  the  Aiiicrifaii  Church,  p.  11 1)  claims  to  be  posseted  of 
information  that  would  show  that  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (Dr.  Moss)  swayed 
the  other  English  prelates  in  insisting  on  the  objection  to  the  removal  of  the  article 
of  the  descent  into  hell,  which  othem'ise  woiUd  not  have  been  urged.  Snch  hearsay 
statements  should  obviously  be  taken  with  much  caution.  It  is  likely  enough  that 
the  objection  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  "  rested  by  him  on  the  contradic- 
tion of  an  ancient  heresy."  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  his  last  charge  (September, 
1871),  speaking  of  the  American  revision,  remarks,  "  It  is  easy  enough  to  lower  the 
standards  of  a  Church  ;  but  to  raise  them  again,  to  recover  that  which  has  been  too 
lightly  let  go,  this  is  nearly  impossible,  or  quite.  Thus,  it  was  a  time  when  the  Church 
realized  but  slightly  the  immense  significance  of  our  Lord's  descent  into  Hades — a 
truth  which,  I  believe,  many  of  the  discussions  likely  ere  long  to  occupy  the  Church 
will  bring  into  ever  greater  prominence  :  and  so  the  words  in  the  Apostles'  Creed — 
*  Went  down  into  hell '  .  .  .  .  were  virtually  given  up  ....  to  the  shallow  objec- 
tions of  an  uninstructed  and  ignorant  age ;  the  witness  therein  contained  against  the 
.'Vpollinarian  heresy  effaced,  and  all  the  blessed  hopes  for  them  who  in  the  days  of 
their  flesh  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  which  in 
these  words  are  wrapiKid  up,  were  obscured,  and  so  far  as  the  witness  of  the  Church 
extends,  were  withdrawn  "  (p.  o!t). 

f  A  wide  Held  is  thrown  open  here. 
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We  arc  now  settliug  aud  ordering  tlit-  aftairs  of  our  Church,  and  if 
wisely  done  we  shall  have  reason  to  promise  ourselves  all  the  a«lvan- 
tages  that  can  result  from  stability  aud  union."  The  effect,  however, 
of  the  Archbishops'  definite  objectionii  to  the  "Proposed  Prayer-book" 
was  that  the  Isicene  Creed  was  restored  to  the  Prayer-book,  and 
allowed  to  be  used,  as  an  alternative,  instead  of  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
both  in  the  Communion  and  daily  offices.  The  clause  "He  descended 
into  hell "  was  al.so  restored,  though  afterwards  the  following  rubric 
was  prefixed — "  mxy  Chitrcftes  vuiy  omit  the  tvwds,  He  descended 
into  hell,  or  ruay,  instead  of  them,  use  the  ruorcUt,  He  went  into  the 
place  of  departed  spii-its,  vAkh  are  conmJcred  a8  words  of  the  aamc 
liieanittg  in  the  Cived."*  No  change,  however,  was  made  in  the 
resohitiou  of  the  Convention  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  in  Divine  Service,  thotigli  fully  acknowledging  the  dogmatic 
teaching  of  the  creed  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  +  After 
these  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  American  Church,  the  English 
prelates  withdrew  all  opposition,  and  on  the  ^tli  of  February  in  the 
following  year  (1787)  the  bishops-elect,  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  New 
York,  Di-.  White  and  Dr.  Provoost,  were  solemnly  consecrated  in  the 
chapel  of  LambetJi  Palace. 

The  General  Convention  at  its  next  meeting,  more  than  two  yearft 
afterwards,  resumed  their  work  upon  the  alterations  in  the  Liturgy; 
and  but  for  the  tirniness  and  wisdom  shown  by  the  two  bishops,  Sea- 
bury  and  WTiite,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  extent  to  which  ruin  would 
have  been  wrought  upon  the  English  Prayer-Book.  For  the  Lower 
House  undertook  the  monstrous  course  of  framing  a  new  liturgy,  and 
nominated  committees  to  prepare  the  various  services.  The  bishops, 
however,  were  determined  to  hold  the  English  Prayer-Book  as  the 
basis  of  thuir  work,  and  to  avoid,  as  far  as  they  could,  all  unnecessary 
changes.  And  though  White's  own  judgment,  more  especially  in 
matters  of  liturgical  propriety  and  taste,  must  be  reckoned  far  from 
correct,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  to  him  and  Seabury  is  due  the  fact 
that  in  all  their  main  features  the  liturgies  of  the  United  States 
and  of  tlie  Mother-Church  are  still  alike.  Something  was  ^-ielded  on 
botli  sides,  and  their  hercditn-ry  English  instincts  manifested  theni- 
Kelves  in  the  acceptance  of  a  compromise.  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  were  altered  in  a  direction  quite  opposite  to  that  towards 
which  a  regard  fur  the  ancient  services  of  the  Church  would  tend  ; 
wkik  the  Communion  Service,  around  which  one  would  have  sup- 


•  At  first  the  clause  was  placed  ia  l)raoko<s,  but  th«J8e  were  afterwards  removed  na 

ting  the  idea  of  !>puriou&ness. 
'  The  fnrmalariej  of  the  Church  go  bejond  the  mere  removal  of  the  Athanaaian 
from  litoTgicnl  ns^..  Mention  of  "  Aihanastas's  Creei  "  is  removed  from  Article 
Vni..  tmd  the  heading  aPcrod  to  "Of  the  Creeds." 
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posed  that  the  most  jealous  circumspection  would  have  been  exer- 
cised, accepted  from  the  Scotch  Liturgy  the  oblation  and  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  elements, — a  feature  derived  from 
primitive  antiquity.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  "  no  remark  of 
any  sort "  was  made  in  the  Lower  House  on  their  introduction.  We 
have  this  on  the  testimony  of  Bishop  White  ;  and  the  only  explana- 
tion of  this  silence  which  I  can  suggest  is  that  Bishop  Seabury's* 
feeling  on  the  subject  had  been  so  strongly  expressed  that  it  was 
thought  better  not  to  risk  the  shipwreck  of  the  entire  revision  by 
opposition  on  a  matter  that  had  no  very  obvious  theological  bearing 
to  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

We  shall  now  proceed,  without  attempting  a  very  minute  collation, 
to  classify  and  examine  more  in  detail  all  the  impox'tant  changes  that 
were  introduced  into  the  American  Prayer-Book  in  1789.  Since  then 
no  substantial  alteration  has  been  made. 

L  There  is  no  need  to  consider  at  any  length  changes  necessitated, 
or  suggested,  by  the  changed  political  condition  of  the  country — e.gr., 
the  prayer  for  the  King  being  changed  into  one  for  the  President,  and 
that  for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  into  one  for  the  Congress. 
The  desiderata  for  ourselves  are  a  consolidation  of  the  several  prayers 
for  the  Queen,  the  Royal  Family,  and  (in  Ireland)  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  a  permission  of  certain  omissions  when  the  Morning 
Player,  the  Litany,  and  the  Communion  SeiTice  are  "  accumulated." 
If  the  "  prayer  for  the  Queen's  Majesty  "  be  touched  at  all  by  the 
Irish  revisers  we  would  remind  them  of  the  very  noble  form  of  invo- 
cation with  which  the  original  of  the  prayer  opened,  the  address  being 
to  Him  on  whose  vesture  and  on  whose  thigh  the  name  was  written 
"  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  "  (Rev.  xix.  16,  x\di.  14)—"  O 
Lorde  Jesu  Christe,  moste  high,  most  raightie  kyng  of  kynges,  lorde 
of  lordes,  the  onely  rular  of  princes,  the  very  sonne  of  God,  on  whose 
ryghte  hande  syttyng  dooost  from  thy  throne,"  &c.  (Psalmes  or 
Prayers  taken  out  of  Holye  Scripture,  1545.)  f  It  is  worth  noticing 
in  the  American  prayer  for  the  President  how  the  patchwork  of  the 
changes  shows  itself.  God  is  indeed  no  longer  "  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords,"  but  only  "  the  high  and  mighty  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse,"— President,  as  it  were,  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  I  yet  the  prayer 

•  Seabnry  seemed  to  have  doubted  whether  without  the  Invocation  the  consecration 
would  be  valid.  On  this  question  see  the  admirable  discussion  in  Falmer'a  OrigiiUM 
lAUirglco'f  vol.  ii.  p.  136,  ct  scq. 

t  "  It  is  not  known  who  was  the  author  of  this  fine  composition,  the  opening  of 
which  is  equal  in  grandeur  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  ancient  Liturgies ;  breath- 
ing indeed  the  spirit  of  the  Tersanctus  and  Trisagion." — Blont's  Annotated  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  p.  26. 

X  It  sometimes  needs  care  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  straining  after  a  special 
appropriateness,  which  always  savours  of  irreverence.    We  cannot  admire  the  mods 
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m^'^lio  dost  from  thy  throne"  &c.  This  is  an  ilhistratiou  of  a 
tith  often  exemplified  that  adaptations  of  oM  forms  can  Ijc  seldom 
Focted  with  complete  success. 

IL  Little,  too,  need  be  said  of  the  change  of  certain  wordd  and 

hrases  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  what  Avas  obsolete,  or  in  order 

attain  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  greater  conectnesa  of  expression, 

^x  this  }»ead  we  find  changes  that  are  good,  bad,  and  indififerent. 

ig  them  we  note  the  following  ; — "  honourable  "  (Te  Deum)  gave 

place  to  "adorable;"   "wealth"  (Litany  and  the   Prayer   for  the 

Qtteen),  to  "prosperity;"  "Bishops  and  cuvuies"*  to  "Bishops  and 

yr  cfetf/i/"  (Prayer  for  the  Clergy  and  People),  and  to  "  Bishops  and 

minu/Urs"  (Prayer  for  the  Chtirch  Militant) ;  "  indifferently" 

*rayer  for  the  Church  Militant),  to  "  impartially  ;"  "  most  right- 

iusbj  have  deserved  "  (Litany),  to  "'  most  justly"  Sec. ;  "pltifidhj 

»hold  "  (Litany),  to  "with  pity  behold;"    "after  our  sins,"  and 

'  after  our   iniquities "  (Litany),  to  "  accordiay  to  our  sins,"  itc.  ; 

' lively**   (Baptismal    Service),    to    "living;"    " r/kostly  counsel" 

^  When  the  minister  giveth  warning  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 

iX^mm union  * '),   to  "  f/ocUy  counsel,"  and   "  yfuMifly  enemy "   (Cat€- 

m).  to  "  spiritual  enemy;"  "surcease "  (Ordination  Service,  rubric), 

'cease  ;"  "prevent  "  (collect  in  Communion  Service),  to  "direct/' 

[though  the  word  "  preventing  "  i^  allowed  to  stand  in  the  collect  for 

lasier-day.  and  "  prevent  "  in  that  for  the  Seventeenth  Sunday  after 

[Trinity. 

The  whole  phrase  "  with  my  bo<:ly  I  thee  worship  "  was  omittud 
from  the  Marri;igo  Service ;  and  the  phrase,  "how  great  injury  ye  do 
nnto  God  "  (address  in  Communion  Office),  became  "  how  great  ia 
your  ingratitude  to  God."  While  it  is  worth  noting  that  "  let "  (col- 
lect for  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent),  "  kin>Uy  fruits  "  (Litany),  and 
"alloweth  "  (Baptismal  Service),  are  not  touched. 

long  the  changes  which  aimed,  wisely  or  unwisely,  at  a  greater 
of  expression,  roa!  or  fancied,  may  be  observed,  "  who  "  for 
"  which,"  when  referring  to  persons ;  "  rose  from  the  dead,"  for  "  rose 
again  from  the  dead  "  (A^xistles'  Creed)  :t  "spare  thou  Hiose,  O  God, 

I  in  which  FraeniiUtoQs  are  wont  to  speak  of  God.  when  oocaeion  r«quii«9,  tA  "the  Gre&t 
itect  of  the  Univerae  ;  "  and  it  wo^  Burely  little  short  of  blaspht^mous  when  Mr. 
[>n  (if  the  story  be  true)  somo  months  o^  at  Rome  invoked  oar  Lord  an  "  The 
^Tictar  EmmanneL" 

*  Th*  word  eurate  was  used  in  itt  present  vnl^r  seiase  aa  early  as  \.j(\2.  Soe  the 
(atevcsttn^  note  at  p.  40  of  Canon  Ilob«rtson'8  Bon'  ihall  ire  eon  form  to  the  Lituryi/  nf 
tif  Ckurek  of  EuglaHii,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  conjectnre  that  the  change  may  have 
boen  intradnoed  at  the  settlement  under  Elizabeth,  when,  from  the  scarcity  of  <inalified 
{«MMii.tiiaiii«  \^  class  of  aubciidiaries  was  very  g-reatly  increased."  The  word  "  core  " 
(CMtriiif  of  Priests)  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  American  Praycr-Book. 

t  TIm  meaning  or  object  of  this  change  it  is  ilifficult  to  conceive.    Conld  it  possibly 
I  originated  in  the  fact  that  it  is  within  one's  power,  by  a  perverse  ingenuity  in 
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tvho  confess"  (General  Confession),  for  "tlieiii  .  .  .  which,"  and  "as 
we  forgive  those  that  trespuss"  (Lord's  Prayer),  for  "  thcia  that" 
(and  similarly  elsewhere)  ;  "  chiefly  "  (Exhortation  at  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer),  for  "most  chiefly;"  "on  earth"  (Lord's  Prayer), 
for  "in  earth;"  "devoutly  kneeling"  (Communion  Service),  for 
"  meekly  kneeling  upon  your  knees ;"  wliich  last  phrase  no  doubt 
must  have  been  peculiarly  distressing  to  the  critical  sensibilities  of 
the  period.*  We  gladly  accept  the  change  of  "  Jesus  Christ  hLs  sake  " 
(Prayer  for  all  cuuilitious  of  men),  into  "  Jesns  Christ's  sake  " — the 
former  expression  being  in  the  second  half  of  the  sevontoeth  centuiy 
only  an  affected  revival  of  an  obsolete  error.  "  Chcrubf)i  and  Sera- 
phwi"  (Te  Deum)  was  changed  into  "  Cherubj'm  and  Seraphim.'*! 
The  structure  of  the  Absolution  (Morning  and  Evening  Prayer)  was 

emphasis,  to  imply,  in  reading  the  phrase,  that  our  Lord  rose  twicif  bom.  the  dead  t  It 
fueetna  inoonflistent  when  ou  the  Hame  page  we  find  "  rose  sxgam  "  in  the  Nioene  Creed, 
which  ia  allowed  as  an  altematirc  at  Morning  and  Evening'  Prayer.  The  "  ayain  "  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed  is,  of  coorae,  tlie  "  re"  of  retiirrc^it. 

•  "  On  what  other  part  of  the  body  but  the  knees  could  one  kneel  ?  "—the  American 
purist  will  enquire.  I  ilo  not  know  what  the  pmctioe  may  be  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  certainly  tlio  Hitting  loung'c  forward,  vrhich  is  still,  in  too  many  of  oar 
churches,  the  popular  ritual  interpretation  of  the  rubrical  direction  to  "kneel,"  makes 
one  disposed  to  pardon  tlio  pleonasm  of  expression.  Since  this  note  was  written  I 
\i&vi:  met  with  some  versea  entitled  "  Dreaiiiland,"  by  Dr.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Bishop  of 
Western  New  York.     The  following  lines  confirm  uij-  Ra'»i>ioions : — 

"  And  Ureoraland  folk,  they  kneel  them  down 
Right  on  the  stony  floor ; 
1  saw  they  were  uncivilized. 
Nor  knew  how  we  adore ; 

And  yet  I  taught  thom  not,  I  own, 

The  posture  more  refined  ; 
For  well  I  knew  the  picturewiue 

Scarce  suit-)  the  «»v.T.s::e  mind." 


t  So  too  it  appeared  in  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.:— in  the  second  Prayer- 
ItiKtk  a  revision  was  made  of  the  translation  of  the  Te  Deum,  imd  the  termination  in 
II,  lis  in  the  Sarum  Breviary,  wa«  adopted,  and  ha.s  remained.  The  dijAinction  is  wholly 
uuimportant; — the  termination  I'w  being  the  ordinary  Hebrew  form  of  the  mascoline 
plural,  and  in  its  Chalilaic  modification.  The  latter  form  appears  in  some  of  the 
aacient  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  of  tlio  one  posaage  of  the  N.T.  in  which  the  word 
«>ccur-i— Heb.  ir.  ^,—{rjf.  Cod.  Sinaiticus  and  Cod,  Vaticanns),  and  it  is  the  reading 
:i>lopted  by  Tischendorf  and  by  Lochmann.  Both  forms  were  used  by  Latin  writers; 
jmd  when  the  true  explanation  wa.*i  lost,  nlisurd  interpretntiona  of  the  distinction 
were  'ilfered,  f.^.  "  Sernphi/*  per  N,  sunt  phirea  angeli ;  seraphim,  per  M,  unun." 
ilonorius  Auimstodun.  (Gemma  AniuiE  de  antiq.  rit.  miss.'  lib.  i.  cap  101.)  The 
foUowinir  •"tttn.tical  usage  is  drawn  by  Kemigins  AntisHiodor  (de 

«•<*'  fintcm  quod  Cherubin  et  Seraphin  per  M  literam 

'briiiciL',  maaculini  generis  ot  plurolifi  numeri 
itur,  aiaut  in  Psalmis,  et  hymnis,  et  in  prcsenti 
he  Tor-Sonotus]  pouantur,Gra;oadcolinatione 
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unquestionably  improved  by  the  simple  removal  of  the  "and"  befort* 
••  bath  given  power,"  &c.,  aud  by  placing  a  period  after  tire  word 
■■  sins." 

in.  A  vulgar  false  sentiment  of  modesty  suggested  that  "  foraica- 
lion  "  (in  the  Litany)  should  be  changed  into  "  all  inordinate  and 
sinful  affections. "  I  suppose  to  some  Biaiilar  cause  must  be  attributed 
the  removal  of  the  127th  Psalm  from  the  Churching  of  women;  and, 
with  some  more  sliow  of  reason,  the  removal  of  part  of  the  opening 
t'xhortation  and  the  prayer  for  "  the  procreation  of  children  "  in  the 
Marriage  Service.  And  it  was  to  this  sentiment,  no  doubt,  was  due 
tlie  painful  alteration  in  the  Te  Dexmi  of,  "  Thou  didst  not  abhor  the 
Virgin's  womb,"  into  "  Tliou  did-st  Inimblc  thyself  to  be  bom  of  a 
Virgin.'**  In  certain  changes  in  the  lectionary  the  American  Church 
has  anticipated  our  own,  but  with  much  leas  skill,  and  consequent 
**iicce88. 

IV.  The  laudatory  terms  in  which  the  Preface  to  the  American 
Prayer-Bjok  characterizes  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1089  indicate  clearly  enough,  before  our  entering  on  the  book,  that 
wo  need  not  expect  a  very  elevated  conception  of  the  nature  of 
Oirlstian  worship,  or  any  high  sense  of  liturgical  beauty ;  and  on 
looking  through  the  book  we  find  it  to  be  a  matter  of  fact  that  what 
is  styled  the  "  groat  and  good  work  "  of  1689  had  its  marked  influeDce 
on  the  Anierica.n  revision  accomplished  exactly  one  hundred  years 
Inter.     Wo  may  notice  the  following  particulars : — 

(1.)  In  ir>89,  fi-om  the  Calendar  were  removed  all  names  not  com- 
inemorativi^  of  persons  and  facts  of  the  Scripture  history.  The 
Anieriam  Church  adopted  the  same  course. 

(2.)  In  1(589,  it  was  directed  that  "nothing  is  to  be  sung  or  chanted 
in  the  Church  but  Psalms,  Hymns,  or  Anthems"  (''Thu  order  how 
the  Psalter,"  &c.) ;  in  the  American  Prayor-Book  similarly  the  option 
of  "Bung  or  said"  is  removed  from  the  rubrics  before  the  Creed  in 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  the  Litany,  the  Creed  in  the  Commu- 
nion Office.     And  it  seems  further  to  have  been  intended,  beyond  the 


•  "Shall  wo  praise  or  imitate,"  aays  the  Archbiahop  of  Dublin  (Charge,  1871). 
•  than  whose  pars  were  so  nice  that  th/y  coaM  not  endure  the  reference,  in  the  7* 
ftrntn,  u^  the  pare  mystery  of  the  human  birth  of  the  Saviour,  and  must  needn  substi- 
lute  other  words,  to  them  less  indelicate,  for  those  which  have  for  fifteen  centuries 
fiinclaiined  that  He,  the  eternal  Son,  when  he  took  upon  him  to  deliver  man  '  did 
m>t  abhor  tlie  Virgin'^  vromb.' "  I  think  it  worth  noticing  that  I  have  found  some 
i4riking  ooincidcncoi  between  the  alterations  suggested  in  "  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  revined,  correctotl,  and  enlarged,  by  way  of  Specimen,  London,  1734,"  and 
tho-^:  adopted  by  the  American  Chiircli ;  among  others,  the  garbled  i'fnilf,  and  the 
iiltvratida  of  the  phrase  before  ua,  which  was  changed  into  "  Thou  nubmittedst  to  l>e 
lioro  of  a  pure  Virgin."  la  it  poasible  that  "  confounded  "  was  supposed  to  savonr 
•»r  Klaof;  ?  elue,  why  the  feeble  change  of  the  last  verse  of  the  Tf.  Ihum,  in  the 
l<arophieT  rcfcrrctl  t<),  into  "  let  us  not  be  disappointed  (!)  ami  pat  to  shame  "  ? 
YOU   XXI,  K 
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Psalms  written  in  the  mOst  different  states  of  mind,  expressive  of  the 
most  ditfiTont  feelings.  If  we  have  sympathized  in  one,  it  often 
seems  a  painful  effort  to  join  in  the  rest.  And  so  it  must  as  long  as 
wc  look  upon  prayer  and  praises  as  expressions  of  our  moods,  as  long 
a-s  we  are  not  joining  in  them  because  we  belong  to  a  family  and 
count  it  our  highest  glory  to  lose  ourselves  in  it  and  in  Him  who  is 
the  head  of  it.  We  must  be  educated  into  that  knowledge.  It  may 
Ive  slow  in  coming,  hut  till  it  comes  the  Psalms  are  not  intelligible  to 
lis ;  our  Christian  position  is  not  intelligible  to  us ;  we  do  not  more 
than  half  enter  into  the  parts  of  the  service  which  we  seem  to  enter 
into  most."* 

V.  "It  seems  unnecessary,"  says  the  Preface  to  the  American  Prayer- 
Book,  "  to  enumerate  all  thy  different  alterations  and  amendments. 
They  wil!  appear,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  reasons  of  them  also,  upon 
a  comparison  of  this  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Churcli 

•  >f  England."  The  hope  here  expressed  has  certainly  been  belied,  so  fai 
:i.s  the  present  writer  is  concerned,  in  more  than  a  few  instances  in  his 

•  ollation  of  the  two  books.  (1.)  Other  minds  may  be  more  fertile  in 
conjectures,  but  we  venture  to,  say  that,  except  it  was  with  a  view  to 
licliberately  accommodate  the  service  to  the  listless  practice  which 
the  indifference  of  too  many  congregations  made  prevalent,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  fancy  the  object  intended  in  the  senseless  aud 
melancholy  alu-tdgmeut  of  the  responsorial  portions  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer.  The  Verwicle,  "  0  God,  make  speed  to  save  us," 
jmd  its  response  used  from  time  immemorial  in  the  opening  of  the 
daily  service,  have  been  removed.t  so  too  have  been  the  lesser  litany 


•   ProfcBsor  F.  D.  Mnurice,  The  Prayer  Book,  p.  t>2. 

t  Since  writing  the  above  lines,  it  h&s  oocaired  to  me  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
'Objection  to  this  verxicle  and  its  response,  was  some  feeling  associated  with  the  word 
"  save  *'  in  its  popular  sense,  after  which  it  would  be  needless  to  ask  for  "  help";  or 
ix)uld  it  poH-sibly  be  reckoned,  after  tlie  rationalizing  method  of  that  day,  '  not  fn 
iiccordance  with  right  reason  in  the  strict  propriety  of  langunge,'  to  ask  God  to  mxik* 
Jimte'  There  is  some  confirmation,  perhaps,  for  this  latter  conjecture,  in  the  fact 
thut  in  the  "  Order  for  tlie  burial  of  the  dead,"  the  clause  "  that  it  may  please  The« 
shortly  to  accomplish  the  number  of  Tfaino  elect  and  to  hasten  Thy  kin^om,"  ia 
wlioUy  OMiitted.  TSut  the  matter  is  of  no  possible  importance,  save  that  it  suggert* 
alarming  apprehensions  that  what  a  perverse  spirit  of  criticism  has  onoe  done  it 
may  do  ajrain.  It  is  worth  obsor\ing  that  the  English  tendering  of— V.  "  Deoa,  in 
adjutorium  meum  intende."  R.  "  Domino  ad  adjnvandum  me  fe«<itina  " — is  unsatis^ 
loctory.  It  is  unsatisfactory  because  (I)  the  force  of  the  response  Li  weaker  than 
that  of  the  vcrsicle,  and  (2)  the  dJatinotion  of  "save"  and  "help''  is  introduced 
^Tatuiton^ly— while  the  chief  fitness  and  beauty  of  the  original  lies  in  the  response^ 
reiterating  with  greater  earnestness  the  tavic  thought.  A  piymer,  of  the  fourteenth 
icntury,  rendered  the  words  by  " Grod,  take  heed  to  mine  help,— Lord  hie  Thee  to  help 
ine," — which,  if  it  ho  rough,  is,  at  least,  forcible  and  correct.  Henry  VIII. 'a  Primer 
of  1 'j-15  (followed  by  the  Elizabethan  Primer  of  1559),  gives  us  "  O  God,  to  help  me 
make  good  speed.    Lord  make  haste  to  help  me,"  which  seems  to  me  preferable  to 
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after  the  Creed,  and  all  the  versicles  and  responses  preceding  the  col- 
lects—except the  first  and  last.* 

(2.)  Three  additional  passages  of  Scripture  have  been  prefixed  to 
the  opening  sentences  of  our  Prayer-Book.  It  will  be  observed  that 
none  of  them  pretend  to  be  any  of  the  "sundry  places  ''  of  the  Ex- 
hortation. The  first  is  a  very  noble  verse,  "  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy 
temple  ;  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him," — but  surely  inap- 
propriate, when  the  minister  is  compelled  immediately  after  to  babhle 
out,  "Dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  Scripture  moveth,"  «&c.  Tin- 
ier two  sentences  (Mai,  i.  11,  Psahn  xix,  l^,  15,)  are  a  decidoti 

(3.)  We  cannot  bat  regret  that  the  Gloria  in  Excelnis  has  her  u 
allowed  as  an  aheruative  with  the  Gloria  Patri  at  the  end  of  tlir 
whole  "  portion  "  or  "  selection  "  of  the  Psalms  fur  the  day. 

(4.)  We  have  spoken  of  the  "Selections"  from  the  Psalms ;  another 
feature  of  the  American  Prayer-Book,  is  the  compilation  of  certain 
centos  to  be  sub.'^tituted  for  the  VcnUe  on  Christmas -day,  Ash 
Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  Ascension-day,  and  Whitsunday,  "when 
any  of  the  foregoing  selections  are  to  follow  instead  of  the  Psalms  as 
in  the  table.''  The  Easter  Anthem  probably  suggested  the  idea. 
The  verses  are  mostly  taken  from  the  Psalms  proper  to  each  day. 
We  can,  in  this  place,  say  no  more  of  the  subject,  than  that  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem  here  suggested  is  without  question  llie 
revival  of  the  luvitatory  and  Antiphon. 

(5.)  We  have  already  noticed  the  removal  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed.     That  there  is,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  American  Church 


the  rendering  of  our  Pnyer-Book.  The  rationale  of  this  versiole  and  its  reeponise 
liea  not  only  in  the  general  sense  of  our  defenceless  position  aa  againsb  our  Bpiritual 
enemies,  if  God  be  not  our  defcmdcr,  and  of  our  utter  weakness  to  do  anything  that 
ia  good  without  Hia  help,  but  in  a  special  aensc  of  the  need  of  God's  help  brought 
oat  prominently  into  oonaciousness  by  a  feeling  of  the  greatness  and  sulemnity  of 
the  o£5oe  upon  which  we  ore  entering — praying  God's  help,  "  ut  diune,  attestc, 
ao  OK  VOTE  hoc  OfGciam  recitare  valeam  "  ( Oratio  dicenda  ante  Dirinmn  Offlcium, 
Bn»T.  Rom.).  It  will  be  remembtred,  thtit  till  the  moat  unhappy  blunder  of 
prefixing  the  Exhortation,  Confession,  and  Absolution,  these  words  «tood,  at  the 
opening  of  the  service  aa  in  the  old  offlce.s,  immediately  after  "O  Lord,  open," 
&0.  Ia  support  of  the  special  view  of  the  rationale  of  this  versicle  here  put  forward, 
■ee  Honorius  Augustodun,  Gem.  An.  lib.  i.  cap.  iri(>,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  IS,  and  Walafrid. 
Strabo.  dc  reb.  Ecd.,  cap.  25. 

•  The  Tersicl',  "Give  peace  in  our  time,  0  Lord,"  and  its  response,  "Because 
there  ia  none  other  that  fighteth  for  us  but  only  Thou,  O  God,"  have  long  been  felt 
a«  open  to  objection.  In  1089,  the  response  suggested  was,  "  That  we  may  servi- 
Thee  without  fear  all  the  days  of  our  life."  "The  Prayer-Book.  revised,''  &o.  (1734). 
giTBi  OS  the  prosaic,  **And  when  we  are  engaged  in  war,  give  us  success  and 
Tictory."  How  far  all  these  faU  below  "Domine,  fiat  pax  in  virtnte  tua.  Et 
abundantia  in  turribos  tuia." 
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a  strong  reactionary  feeling,  however  limited  in  extent,  in  favour  of 
its  restomtion,  was  shovTi  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  in  his  recent 
speech  in  the  Convocation  of  the  Northern  Province. 

(6.)  The  dulness  of  all  tosthetic  sensibility  could  not  be  uiure 
plainly  an<i  sadly  exhibited  than  by  the  removal  from  the  Evening 
Service  of  that  exquisitely  beautiful  collect,  "  for  aid  agaiimt  all 
perils."  What  can  be  thought  of  men,  who  knew  how  to  supply 
alternatives  so  freely,  wlicn  they  removed  the  prayer, — "Lighten  our 
darkness,  we  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord,"  &c.!  The  giound  of  the  objec- 
tion wa.s,  that  Evening  Prayer  is  often  said  early  in  the  afternoon,  in 
the  full  blaze  of  day -light.  And  we  should  not  disapprove  of  the 
use  of  an  alternative  collect  ;*  but  why  remove  a  form  that  has  for 
fourteen  hundred  years  Jield  its  place  in  the  evening  prayers  of  the 
Church,  and  for  all  later  evening  scrnces  is  surely  the  perfection  of 
appropriate  beauty  ?  ^ 

VL  On  the  Communion  Service,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the 
Scotch  Liturg}\  through  Bishop  Seabury's  effort,  exercised  a  powerful 
influence.  But  the  order  of  the  English  Office  is  in  general  retained. 
We  may  notice  the  following  particulars  ; — 

(1.)  "  And  the  Minister,  standing  at  the  right  aide  of  th?  table,  or 
where  morninj  and  evening  'prayer  i«  appointed  to  be  said,"  &c. 
(rubric).  An  American  concession  to  the  Puritan  objection  against 
the  shifting  from  one  place  to  another. 

(2.)  Immediately  after  the  recitation  of  the  Commandments,  "  the 
minister  may  say — Hear  also  what  our  Loixl  Jesus  Christ  saith — 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God all  the  law  and  the 

prophets."  This  was  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  Scotch  Liturgy  of 
1637,  in  which  there  is  a  rubric  preceding  the  Ten  Commandments, 
"the  people  all  the  while  kneeling,  and  asking  God's  mercy  for  the 
tran  gression  of  e%'ery  duty  therein  ;  either  according  to  the  letter,  or 
to  the  mydical  importance  of  the  said  comnjaudnK'nt."  The  passage 
above  rpioted  from  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  is,  in  the  Nun-jurors' 
Liturg}'  of  ITIH,  bubstitutcd  for  the  Ten  Conmiandmtiits. 

(3.)  The  second  of  the  six  collects,  "  to  be  said  after  the  offertory 
when  there  is  no  communion,"  &&,  is  substituted  for  the  Collect  for 
the  Sovereign.  It  seems  to  have  no  special  fitness  for  this  place, 
and  the  idea  may  be  claimed  by  America  as  quite  original. 

(4.)  After  the  announcing  of  the  Gospel,  the  peo]j!e  are  directed, 


*  One  of  the  most  touching  and  eloquent  pat^yages  in  I>e  Qnincej's  \'rrilJDgF,  is  Uic 
deitcription  of  the  feelings  awalcenpd  in  his  mind.  whi'U  a  boy,  by  the  ute  of  this 
oollect  at  service  in  the  Bohool  chapel,  if  I  romembdr  rightly,  on  a,  BummLT  Snnday 
afternoon.    I  think  it  will  be  found  in  the  A  utolriographie  Sttetrkfu. 

+  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  wns  from  the  Comp{ine  Service  of  Saxrm  the 
oollect  was  immediately  derived. 
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as  m  the  Scotch  Liturgy,  to  say,  "  Glory  be  to  thee,  0  Lord."  But 
the  Scotch  rubric,  enjoining  the  people  to  say  "  Thanka  be  to  thee, 
O  Lord,"  at  the  close  of  the  Gospel,  has  not  been  followed.* 

(5.)  The  Apostles'  Creed  may  be  used  instead  of  the  Nicene,  and 
neither  is  to  be  used  if  "  one  «if  them  hath  been  read  iuimediately 
before  in  the  Morning  Service."  No  liturgy  has  Kupphed  a  precedent 
for  this. 

(6.)  An  alternative  proper  preface  was  written  for  Trinity  Sunday, 
retaining  the  words  "  Holj  Father  "  "  in  the  introductory  address." 

(7.)  But.  passing  over  minor  points,  we  come  to  the  great  marked 
fi'Uture  of  the  whole  service — The  Prayer  of  Consecration.  This 
follows  almost  exactly  the  fnew  Scotch  office  {i.€.,  as  revised  in 
1765). 

The  main  features  of  the  prayer,  Avhich  is  too  long  to  transcribe, 

»,  (1)  that  there  is  the  Invocation,  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
live  Eastern  liturgies,  in  which  the  Father  is  besought  "to 
and  sanctify,"  with  His  "Word  and  Holy  Spiiit,"  His  "gifts 
and  creatures  of  broad  and  wine,"  that  we,  receiving  them  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  "  iDstitutioHj  and  in  remembrance  of  His  death  and 
pasiiiou,  ^ay  be  partakers  of  His  most  ble.ssed  Body  and  Blood ;" 
(2J,  tliat  the  memorial  of  the  Institution  comes  before  the  Invocation 
— not  ajier,  as  in  the  Scotch  office  of  1G37  ;  (.3),  that  the  oblation  of 
the  "  holy  gifts  "  comes  between  the  memorial  of  the  Institution  and 
the  Invocation.! 

(8.)  "And  when  he  dulivereth  the  Bread,  [to  any  one]  he  shall  say, 
The  Body,''  &c.     The  words  "  to  any  one  "  are  omitted,  with  a  view. 


•  The  fifth  of  the  new  Irish  Canons  (1871)  permite  "  the  word*  •  Utoty  be  to  Tku, 
O  Lord,'  at  the  be^miing,  and  the  words  '  T/ia/ih  be  to  Tlice,  0  Loid^  or  '  Salle* 
t¥j<tA,'  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel." 

t  Tho  differences  are,  th&t  the  American  Prayer-Book  follows  the  old  Sootoh  (1687), 
and  the  English  office  in  the  phrase  '*  by  Ilia  one  oblation  of  HiinHelf  once  offered  " 
(father  than  "  ckh  ");  (2)  "  iHtmoi^y,"  similarly,  ia  used  in  preference  to  "  vmmorial ,•" 
(3)  a  more  important  particular  is,  that  both  old  and  new  Scotch  office  were  departed 
from  in  favour  of  the  Eng'lish,  in  tliu  prayer  tliat  the  creatures  of  bread  and  wine 
"  may  beoome  the  body  and  blood  of  Thy  most  dearly  beloved  iSon." 

^  A  dogmatic  significance  waa  seen  in  these  chougea  in  the  Scotch  office.  Skinnex 
(^^Mttuutical  UUtorij  of  ikotland,  p.  6Hl.)  tells  us,  "  This  rcvisal  was  undertaken  in 
1765t  by  two  of  our  Bishops,  who  were  well  versed  in  these  matters,  and  by  some  few 
■Itaraiioiu  of  exprc^iun,  and  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  several  parts,  especially 
by  restcoing  the-  Invocation  to  its  orif^inal  poi^ition  after  the  oblation  instead  of 
standing,  as  it  had  done,  before  the  wurds  of  Institution,  have  put  the  whole  of  that 
solemn  office  into  such  a  form,  va  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  is  in  tha 
leant  coDvoraant  with  antiquity^  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  nature  and  design  of 
divine  institutioa  itself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  best  adapted  both  to  fence 
St  the  novel  doctrine  of  transubst-antiation,  and  to  silejice  any  idle  clamours, 
rhich  ignorance  or  prejudice  bad  raised,  or  might  raise,  about  our  iscluung  to 
Popery." 
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1  suppose,  to  the  explicit  sanction  of  the  too  commou  practice  of 
communicating  by  a  rail-full  at  a  time. 

(9.)  The  rubric  forbidding  a  celebration,  "  except  four  (or  three  ai. 
the  least)  communicate  with  the  Priest," — the  rubric  directing  thai 
"  it  shall  suffice  that  the  bread  is  such  as  is  usual  to  be  eaten,'' — amJ 
"  tht  black  rubric"  are  removed. 

VII.  A  brief  notice  is  all  that  we  can  afford  to  the  other  offices,  &jc. 

(1.)  lu  baptism  it  wa.s  permitted  to  di.spen.se  with  the  sign  of  i\iv 
Cross,  as  had  been  already  suggested  in  1689,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  1C89,  the  mini.ster  was  allowed  to  feel  scruples  and  make 
objection  as  well  as  tlie  «pousoi-s.*  Tiie  words  "  regenerate  "  ami 
"  regeneration  "  were  left  untouched. 

(2.)  In  the  Catechism  an  important  change  was  made.  In  the 
answer  to  "  What  is  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified  [in  the  Lord's 
Supper]?" — the  words  "verily  and  indeed"  are  cJianged  into 
"  spiritually."  A  change  of  less  moment  is  the  removal  of  the  word 
"elect,"  in  the  passage  "Thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghust  who  sancti- 
tieth  me,  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God." 

(3.)  In  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  the  rubric  directing  the  minister 
to  move  the  sick  person  "  to  make  a  special  confession  of  his  sius  (if 
he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter),"  and  thr 
absolution  are  removed.  Two  prayers  are  added,  one,  "  which  may 
be  said  in  case  of  sudden  surprise  and  immediate  danger,'""|*  the  othei\ 
"  A  thanksgiving  for  the  beginning  of  recovery." 

(4.)  In  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  a  significant  change  is  made  in  the* 
first  rubric;  "any  that  die  Tinbaptized  "  is  changed  into  "any  un- 
bapttzed  adults."  A  patch-work,  after  the  fasliion  we  have  already 
noticed,  is  made  out  of  verses  from  Psalms  xxxLx.  and  xc.  "  Deai- 
brother"  is  changed  into  "deceased  brother;*' J  "in  sure  and  certain 
hope,"  &c.,  into  "  looking  for  the  general  resurrectiou  at  the  last 
day,"  &c. ;  the  kyrle  is  removed,  as  it  was  in  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer.  The  treatment  of  the  two  last  prayers  ("  one  or  both  "  ot 
which  may  be  said),§  seems  really  praiseworthy.     We  know  that  it 

*  The  cumbrous  machinery  proposed  to  obviate  the  diffictilty  is  a  cnriosity  in  \i^ 
way.  "  If  any  minister,  at  his  institution,  shall  declare  to  \u»  Kishop  that  he  cannot 
satisfy  his  oon»eience  in  baptizing  any  with  the  sign  of  the  Crosa  ;  then  the  Bishop 
shall  dispense  with  him  in  that  }ui,rticular,  and  shall  name  a  curate  who  eball  baptise 
the  children  of  tho««e  in  that  parish,  who  dcaire  it  may  be  done  with  the  sigD.  of  the 
CroBB,  according  to  this  office." 

f  We  must  say  that  we  do  not  regret  that  onr  dfficc  is  wanting  in  tlic  Htrikln<r 
elegance  of  the  following  sentence,  "  If  it  be  Thy  will,  urcserve  his  life  that  there 
umy  be  plooe  for  repentance  ;  but  if  Thou  hast  otherwise  appointed,  let  Thy 
Toercy  Rupply  to  him  the  want  of  the  viual  opportunity  for  the  trimming  of  h'rt 
Ump  "  (.'). 

X  In  1689,  aimply  "  brother." 

§  ThoEC  who  have  officiated,  as  the  present  writer  often  has,  with  bare  head, 
•mid  elcet  and  snow,  will  reckon  the  permi^ion  of  abbreviating  the  service  as  no 
muall  gain  for  both  priest  and  people. 
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is  not  unfrequent,  whun  the  words  *'  Wo  give  Tliee  hearty  thanks 
that  it  hath  pleased  Theo  to  deh'ver  this  our  brather  out  of  the 
miseries  of  this  sinful  world,"  arc  harshly  inappropriate  ;  aud  as  more 
frtH]iieutly  still,  they  come  with  an  utterly  false,  or  unreal,  sound  to 
the  ears  of  the  mourners,  I  am  convinced  that  the  words  of  the 
American  office  in  this  place  would  meet  a  very  general  approval — 
"We  give  Thee  hearty  thanks  for  the  good  examples  of  all  those 
Thy  servants,  who,  having  finished  their  course  in  faith,  do  now  rest 
from  their  laboui-s."  Nor  does  the  omission,  from  the  second  prayer, 
of  the  words  "as  our  hope  is  this,  our  brother  doth,"  in  the  least 
detract,  as  we  feel  it,  from  its  tone  of  consolatory  sweetness. 

(5.)  In  the  Ordinal,  the  words  "  Receive  ye  the  HoJy  Ghost,"  and 
•*  whase  sins  thou  dost  forgive,"  &c.,  remain,  but  an  alternative  foi-ra 
is  added — "  Take  thou  autliority  to  execute  the  office  of  a  Priest  in 
the  Church  of  God,  now  committed  to  thee  by  the  Imposition  of  our 
hands,"  &c. 

(6.)  "  A  form  o^  Pi-ayer  for  the  Visitation  of  Prisoners,"  drawn  fn»m 
the  Irish  Prayer-Book,  is  added.  A  *'  Form  for  the  Consecration  of  a 
Church  or  Chapel"  was  also  added  in  1799;  and  "An  Otttoe  of  Insti- 
tution of  Ministers  into  Parishes  or  Churches,"  in  180i,  which  was 
altered  into  its  present  form  in  1808. 

We  have  now  noticed  briefly  the  principal  features  of  the  American 
revision  ;  and  while  frankly  making  all  allowance  for  llie  difificulties 
of  a  task*  undertaken  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
we  cannot  rise  from  our  study  without  feeling  that  the  lesson  is,  on 
the  whole,  rather  one  of  warning  than  of  encouragement. 

John  Dowden. 


Note. — Since  the  praoedioj^  article  waa  writteu,  the  first  portion  of  the  results 
amved  at  by  the  IltivEaioD  Committee  of  the  Irish  Church  has  been  made  public. 
M&Q7  of  the  Yicea  of  the  American  Prayer-book  have  b<iea  followed  ;  and  it  is  pLiiu 
th&t  the  Tcry  few  members  of  the  Committee  possessing  any  share  of  liturgiologJi:a1 
knowledge  aud  culture  have  been  overweighted  by  the  eqaiii'archicaJ  and  ultra- 
PlotabtMit  element.  Little  help  could  be  expected  from  the  able  men,  whoso  opinionit, 
liowerer  valuable  on  queations  of  uatnral  iscieiice  or  Iriiih  law,  aro  little  bettor  than 
trarthleaa  on  the  matter  in  hand.— J.  \>. 
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WE  are  all  now  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  deficiencies  so 
sadly  prevalent  in  the  art  of  sick  nursing  among  ourselves, 
which  have  received  a  dramatic  and  typical  embodiment  in  Dickens's 
immoital  Mrs.  Gamp,  but  many  a  far  more  striking  and  painful 
illustration  in  the  true  stoiies  told  us  in  newspaper  reports  of  investi- 
gations into  the  management  of  hospitals,  the  state  of  workhouse 
infirmaries,  or  the  practices  common  in  lunatic  asylums.  .  These  evils 
we  have  for  some  years  past  been  endeavouring  by  various  means 
to  remedy.  Some  twenty  years  or  more  ago  attention  was  called  to 
their  existence  by  Florence  Nightingale  and  other  philanthropic 
individuals,  who  in  their  several  private  spheres  were  striving  to 
introduce  a  better  state  of  things,  but  their  efforts  excited  little 
attention  and  met  with  comparatively  faint  sympathy,  even  on  the 
part  of  the  physicians  and  hospital  managers  who  should  have  been 
the  foremost  to  recognise  their  value,  till  great  emergencies  arose  and 
the  whole  nation  was  horrified  out  of  its  supineness  by  the  scenes 
revealed  during  the  cholera  and  the  Crimean  war.  A  similar  state 
of  things  has  prevailed  in  Germany,  and  there,  as  with  us,  the 
exigencies  of  a  great  war  were  the  first  occasion  that  at  once  dis- 
closed the  existing  evils  and  supplied  an  incentive  sufficiently 
powerful  to  initiate  reforms  on  a  large  scale,  though,  as  with  ns, 
individual  eflFort«  towards  a  better  state  of  things  ha<^^l  not   been 
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wauting.  But  in  the  country  at  large,  almost  the  ouly  really  good 
isick  nurses  were  to  be  found  in  the  various  religions  orders  who 
consecrated  themselves  to  works  of  charity.  And  Germany  had  iii 
so  fur  an  advantage  over  us  that  the  number  both  of  Roman  Catholic 
Sisters  of  Charity  and  of  Protestant  Deaconeases  was  much  larger 
than  with  u.s. 

The  zeal  and  intelligence  with  which  these  devoted  tliemselves 
k>  their  self-sacrificing  work  are  too  well  kno\vn  to  need  our  praise. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  secular  professional  nurses  were  for  the 
most  part  women  of  a  docidedly  lower  stamp  than  even  with  our- 
selves, worse  trained,  and  worse  paid.  Indeed  it  was  generally  held 
that  the  profession  of  sick  nursing  was  too  repulsive  and  involved 
many  hardships  and  privations  ever  to  be  adopted  from  anj' 
lotive  short  of  religious  self-abnegation  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
pressure  of  extreme  want  on  the  other.  Hence  the  low  charsveter 
of  the  secular  nurses.  But  when  the  war  of  1866  broke  out,  it  was 
soon  found  how  utterly  iua<iei|nato  were  the  uutnbers  of  those  who 
came  from  the  religious  orders  to  the  needs  of  the  case.  That  war 
found  Germany  in  a  condition  nomowhat  analogous  to  our  own  at 
llic  opening  of  the  Crimean  war  with  regard  to  the  provisions  for 
the  tending  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  As  with  us,  the 
evils  and  deficiencies  then  brought  to  light,  gave  rise  first  to  ener- 
getic efforts  to  supply  the  immediately  pressing  necessities,  and 
then  to  the  perception  of  the  need  of  a  class  of  duly  trained  secular 
nurses.  It  was  discerned  that  the  skilful  and  intelligent  treatment 
of  the  sick  by  such  a  class  would  at  once  be  a  national  benefit  by 
saving  valuable  lives  now  lost  through  mismanagement  and  raising 
*lhe  general  standard  of  pviblic  health,  and  also  that  it  would  furnish 

lothcr  liouourable  mode  of  livelihood  to  the  niultiludc  of  unpro- 
vided women  struggling  to  obtain  bread  for  themselves  and  those 
dependent  on  them. 

Thus  the  very  magnitude  of  the  mischiefs  has  awakened  in  many 

noble  soul  the  desire  to  search  for  and  apply  the  fitting  remedies, 
'^ot  only  so,  but  here  and  there  too  it  has  kindled  the  latent  spark 
•  vf  a  real  genius,  and  brought  to  light  a  Florence  Nightingale  or  a 
Mario  Simon.  And  among  these  pioneers  of  progress  a  foremost 
nink  is  duo  to  the  two  elder  daughters  of  our  own  Queen — the 
Crown  Princess  of  Germany,  and  the  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse-Darm- 
MtadL  Much  of  the  admirable  organization  of  the  German  treatment 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the  late  war  is  owing  to  their  pcr- 
Mual  efforts  and  suggestions,  and  worthily  have  they  been  seconded 
by  the  ladies  of  their  adopted  country.  In  the  German  Wai*  of 
Liberation  at  the  beginning  of  this  centurv'.  German  ladies  equipped 
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warriors  fur  tlio  battle,  laying  their  ornaments,  even  to  the  hair  of 
their  lieaii,  on  the  ultar  of  their  country.  But  in  the  second  war  for 
lieliverance  from  French  aggression  in  1S70  and  1871,  they  were  not 
ci)ntentcd  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  possessions,  but  from  every 
(juartcr  placud  tlic-ir  health  and  lives  at  the  service  of  their  father- 
land and  of  humanity,  giving  their  pereonal  labours  either  in  the 
liospital*  or  in  the  tending  of  supplying  refreshments  to  the  sick 
wounded  on  their  passage  along  the  railways,  or  in  the  collection 
and  preparation  of  the  needful  stores  and  materials.  Immediately 
on  the  outbre^ik  of  the  war,  the  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
placed  her  own  palace  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities  for  store- 
chambers  or  the  use  of  the  sick.  Moreover  she  organized  numerous 
committees,  especially  of  ladies,  committees  some  of  which  under- 
took the  uflSue  of  receiving  in  charge,  working  up  and  disposing  of 
the  immense  masses  of  materials  and  stores  of  all  kinds  continually 
puuring  in. 

The  reports  of  the  Aid  Society  give  some  idea  of  the  colossal  mass 
and  value  of  the  stores  and  materials  which  were  collected, 
worked  tip,  and  despatched  to  their  various  de.stiiiations  by  these 
Damistadt  committees.  For  example,  we  find  that  ainung  the 
materials  worked  up  by  these  ladies  were  ISj^iS  ells  of  flannel 
shirting,  costing  32,236  florins,  for  which  the  buttons  and  thread 
alone  costlOfi  florins,  while  the  outlay  for  socks  and  knitting  wool 
amounts  to  944-1  florius,  and  for  bandages  to  7114  florins.  We  find 
again  that  they  undertook  to  suppl}^  a  contract  for  12,0(K(  woollen 
shirts,  14,000  pair.s  of  woollen  socks,  and  16,0()U  flannel  bandages, 
"most  of  which  articles  had  alrea<ly  been  delivered  by  the  14th  of 
October,  1S70,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  tuade  up 
solely  by  the  hands  of  these  ladies  of  the  Storc-Cummittec  with  thcii* 
helpers ;  not  to  spe-ak  of  items  such  as  straw  mattresses  and  pillows, 
sheets,  coverlets,  cushions,  jackets,  handkerchiefs,  «&a 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  and  as  soon  as  the  Volun- 
tary Aid  Society  had  begun  its  work  in  connection  with  the  Trans- 
port Service,  one  section  of  these  Ladies'  Committees  undertook  the 
care  and  refreshment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  suldier^s  as  they 
passed  through  in  the  trains,  and  for  this  purpose  called  to  their 
assistance  many  young  persons  of  the  town.  It  will  be  easily  under- 
stood how  large  a  number  of  the  sick  and  wounded  would  pass  in 
the  course  of  many  months  through  a  central  station  like  Darmstadt 
(the  junction  of  the  various  railways  on  the  Rhine,  the  Main,  and  the 
feckar)  -,  how  many  must  liave  found  there  the  goal  of  their  painful 
journey,  or  at  least  a  halting-place  in  the  military  hospitals  of  the 
railway,  or  of  the  city  itself.     But  no  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
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self-forgetful  devotion  showu  by  all  these  ladies — women  advanced 
in  years  vicing  "vvith  younger  ones  in  the  prime  of  their  strength,  or 
even  girls  of  tender  age.  Who  has  not  liad  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing  them,  and  seeing  how  they  were  always  to  be  found  at 
their  post,  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  waiting  in  bitter  frost  under  the 
shelter  of  a  half-open  shed,  for  the  arrival  of  a  train  ?  how,  as  soon 
44S  it  appeared,  they  would  press  forward  undeterred  by  any  dreatl 
of  infection,  or  of  those  terrible  sights  so  agonising  to  a  woman's 
heart  which  often  met  their  eyes,  into  the  fart.hest  recesses  of  the 
carriages,  bearing  food  and  warm  clothing  to  the  poor  sufferers  ;  how 
in  their  anxiety  lest  otie  .should  have  been  overlooked,  they  would 
run  up  and  down  the  long  line  of  carriages  amiil  ntorms  of  vain  and 
hail  and  snow  !  Many  have  paid  for  their  heroic  exertions  by  more 
or  less  injury  to  their  health,  and  interruption  to  their  powers  of 
active  service,  and  four  of  these  ladies  died  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  war.  One  of  these,  Fraulein  Eliza  Doumay,  in  addition  to  her 
other  labours,  superintended  a  private  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers 
erected  by  the  banker,  Dr.  Parens,  at  his  own  expense,  in  his  own 
house.  These  ladies  wure  asjsisted,  not  only  by  the  Voluntary  Aid 
Society,  but  by  bands  of  youths  and  girls  who  conveyed  stores 
from  the  various  dcptits  tu  the  spots  where  tliey  were  wanted,  but 
whose  work  was  organised  by  certain  lady  superintendents,  one  of 
whom,  with  the  ladies  of  her  section,  always  remained  on  duty  uutil 
relieved  by  the  next  in  turn.  In  the  report  published  after  the  war 
we  find  that  these  ladi&s'  committees  furnished  the  soldiers  between 
October  and  April  with  37,182  basins  of  soup,  32,907  sandwiches, 
and  26,770  cups  of  coftee,  besides  large  quantities  of  breail,  eggs, 
milk,  wine,  and  bi-audy.  Shoes  and  stockings,  bandages  and  com- 
presses, were  the  articles  ttf  clothing  most  largely  needed,  but  warm 
jackets  and  wraps  of  various  kinds  wore  also  liberally  bestowed. 

Other  committees  undertook  the  administration  and  nursing  of  a 
number  of  temporary  hospitals.  Three  hospitals  in  Darmstadt  were 
eutirely  managed  and  nursed  by  these  cotnmittces  ;  those  who  were 
unable  to  discharge  .1  nurse's  duties  undertaking  the  household 
duties,  many  of  the  ladies  of  the  nubility  even  acting  as  cooks, 
managing  the  linen  department,  &c.  Lastly,  some  committees  occu- 
pied themselves  with  the  task  of  rendering  suitable  assistance  to  the 
families  of  the  soldiers  called  to  active  service  in  the  field.  And 
evciywhere  was  their  Royal  President  the  soul  of  these  committees, 
hastening  continually  from  luKspital  to  hospital,  giving  instruction, 
encouragement,  and  consohitioii,  even  to  the  cost  of  her  own  health. 
Day  by  day  she  passed  hours  in  these  hospitals,  visiting  room  after 
room  and  patient   after  patient,  regardless  of   the   nature  of  their 
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diflorders,  though  the  hospital  more  especially  under  her  charge  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  infectious  complaints  such  as  tj'phup,  dysentery, 
•mall-pox,  &c. 

Before  this  solemn  epoch,  however,  the  Princess  had  founded  a 
society  for  the  general  elevation  of  the  art  of  sick  nursing,  which  had 
already  been  in  operation  for  some  years,  and  of  which  the  following 
pages*  give  a  succinct  account.  The  Princess  Alice  herself  has 
supplied  the  skeleton  of  this  account,  which  has  been  filled  in  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Eigenbrodt.  Its  modest  statements 
scarcely,  however,  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society  ;  he  has  omitted  many  interesting  details,  some 
of  which  I  have  ventured  to  supply  at  the  close  of  the  translation  I 
now  present  Before  doing  so,  however,  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that,  though  not  directly  concerned  with  the  immediate  object 
of  this  paper,  we  think  it  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  our  readers  to 
leai*n  that  only  second  to  her  special  interest  in  the  care  of  the  'sick, 
has  been  that  with  which  the  Princess  has  studied  and  tried  to  solve 
the  problem  of  finding  lucrative  employment  for  women  of  the  better 
classes  to  earn  their  livelihood,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  higher 
education  of  women.  Among  other  efforts  in  the  former  direction, 
she  has  established  a  co-operative  bazaar  for  the  sale  of  ladies'  needle- 
work (entitled  the  Alice-Bazaar),  which  has  been  so  admirably 
managed  that,  unlike  most  of  such  enterprises  in  England,  it  has 
become  no  longer  a  semi-charitable,  but  a  financially  successful  concern, 
which  furnishes  an  honourable  maintenance  to  many  indigent  ladies. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  similar  undertakings  in  England  would  do 
well  to  study  its  rules  and  management.  She  has  also  founded  a 
Lyceum  for  ladies,  where  lectures  are  delivered  and  instructions  given 
similar  to  those  set  on  foot  by  the  various  Committees  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  Women  among  ourselves.  Latterly,  also,  she  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  regulating  the  working  of  the  Boarding-out  System 
for  Pauper  Children  in  Hesse.  This  system  has  long  prevailed  in  Darm- 
stadt, but  without  efficient  experience ;  and  to  remove  the  evils  con- 
sequent on  the  want  of  this,  the  Princess  this  autumn  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  society  which  in  time  will,  it  is  hoped,  spread  over  the 
whole  State.  Having  studied  the  subject  herself,  she  obtained  the 
co-operation  of  a  few  ladies  residing  at  the  capital,  to  whom  she 
imparted  the  plans  she  had  devised  for  superintending  the  children. 
Tliesc  ladies  have  each  undertaken  to  look  after  some  of  the  children 


*  They  arc  translated  from  the  little  German  tractate  entitled  :  "Die  Alicc-Fraaon 
Vcrcin  fUr  Kronkenpflege,  seine  Enstehung  and  leitenden  Orandsatze,  Eeinc  Leis- 
tungen  nnd  Ziele." 
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living  in  their  own  neighbourhood^  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  other  ladies  whom  they  instruct  in  their  duties. 


THE  ALICE    LADIES    SOCIETY. 

The  experiences  gathered  during  the  war  of  18(ji>  iuspiied  her 
Royal  Highness  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse  witli  the  conception  of 
forming  a  Ladies'  Society,  whose  object  it  shuukl  be  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  profession  of  sick- 
nursing. 

In  the  following  lines  we  shall  attempt  briefly  to  state  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  gbvemed  the  first  establishment  and  further  deve- 
lopment of  this  Society. 

In  recent  times  pby.sician.s  have  gradually  come  more  and  more  to 
the  view  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  so-called  dietetic  measures 
and  their  proper  applications  possess  an  importance  formerly  very 
inadequately  recognized.  Hence  the  art  of  sick-nursing  has  acquired 
a  far  higher  significance  than  before,  and  hence  too  naturally  the 
demands  made  upon  the  profes-sors  of  that  art  must  continually  rise 
higher  and  higher.  It  is  most  urgently  needed  that  these  demands 
should  be  duly  met  and  answered.  Now  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  female  .sex  possesses  .special  aptitudes  constituting  a 
spticial  vocation  for  solving  tbis  difficult  problem  in  the  best  way 
pos-iible.  But  no  less  evident  is  it  that  the  religions  orders,  to  whose 
admirable  achievements  in  this  field  a  ju.st  tribute  of  recognition  is 
universally  accorded,  are  not  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  unaided  and  alone.  It  is  consequently  necessary  that,  in 
addition  to  the  nurses  provided  by  these  orders,  the  standing  of 
secular  professional  nurses  should  be  raised  to  a  point  which 
should  render  them  capable  of  solving  the  problem  in  band.  And 
ju«t  as  with  the  gi-owing  knowledge  of  its  importance  the  physician's 
calling  has  risen  from  a  very  low  grade  up  to  the  honourable  position 
it  now  justly  enjoys,  so  must  the  profession  of  siok-nur.sing  become 
the  subject  of  a  similar  development.  Adeqtiately  to  satisfy  the 
demands  made  upon  her  at  the  present  day.  the  nurse  must  posses.s 
a  certain  amount  of  education  corresponding  to  the  physical  and 
mental  quaUfications  needed  in  her  occupations.  Of  course  the  most 
indispensable  of  all  her  qualifications,  and  the  essential  condition  of 
success  in  her  hdiuurs,  is  in  this,  as  in  every  other  calling,  a  prefer- 
ence for  and  real  love  of  the  vocation  she  has  chosen.  Now  the 
objection  most  persisstently  urged  at  the  outset  against  the  founding 
of  this  Society  was  the  assertion  that  no  one  could  be  found  wlio 
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would  foel  an  incliiuuii<ii  to  tlii*^  calling  for  its  own  sake.  Among  lis 
it  was  g-cncraliy  lieltl  that  only  in  connection  with  the  moiires  sup^ 
p!i»?il  hv  rlogmntic  religious  iKrlicf  could  the  needful  enthusiasm  for 
tbf  work  itself  bo  found.  With  that  confusion  between  tlie  ideas  of 
relijTJon  cand  creed  whicTi  we  so  often  meet  with,  this  assertion  was 
not,  unfreqtiontly  couched  in  the  phrase,  that  "the  Society  coiild  never 
ho])c  for  success  unless  based  on -a  religious  foundation.'"  Now  if  the 
term  religion  he  used  in  it.s  proper  sense,  wc  can  but  give  otir  un- 
i|ualified  assent  to  this  proposition,  for  assuredly  no  philanthropic 
enlerpiize  of  a  permanent  nature  can  prosper  unless  it  bo  built  upon 
:i  religious  and  moral  basis.  But  we  must  enter  a  decisive  protest 
agninst  any  mixing  up  of  dogmatic  efforts  with  what  is  a  pure 
matter  of  humanity  ami  Christian  love  of  our  neighbour. 

It  is  an  inviolable  principle  of  tlii.s  Society  that  the  care  of  the  sick 
ought  only  to  be  undertaken  for  ita  own  sake,  apart  from  all  ulterior 
ain>s,  whatever  direction  those  aims  may  take. 

The  assertion  that  none  would  be  found  to  take  up  the  work  of 
nursing  for  its  own  sake  was  very  quickly  confuted  by  facts.  Guided 
by  the  experience  of  various  physicians,  the  Society  succeeded  in 
rtnding  several  persons  who  had  already  before  its  formation  proved 
thi  ir  inward  viication  for  the  care  of  the  sick  by  voluntary  and  disin- 
terested Samaritan  services  at  the  cost  of  ranch  self-sacrifice.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  elibrts  of  the  Society  were  in  the  firet  instance  directed 
to  starting  with  individuals  of  already  proved  capacity  and  strength 
tor  their  arduous  duties.  During  the  first  period  therefore  of  it»j 
e.>cistencc,  the  Society  issued  no  public  invitation  to  candidates  to^ 
present  themselves  for  training  a-s  nurses,  but  only  accepted  tho6(^ 
already  known  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications.  The  Society 
was  composed  of  both  active  and  passive  members,  autl  the  fact  that 
her  Koyal  Highness  the  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse  deigned  to  .iccept 
tho  office  nf  its  President  sufficiently  indicated  the  respect  which 
would  be  paid  as  their  due  to  the  active  membci's  who  nhould  devote 
themseves  personally  to  the  care  of  the  sick. 

It  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  nascent  Society  should 
place  itself  in  connection  with  the  Voluntary  Aid  Society  already 
established  in  Darmstadt  on  the  basiii  of  the  (ieneva  Convention. 
more  especially  as  the  second  statute  of  the  Aid  Society,  in  defining 
the  sphere  of  its  activity  in  time  of  peace,  places  ''  the  obtaining  and 
training  of  sick  nurses  "  in  the  first  rank  of  its  intended  objects',  side 
by  side  with  the  collecting  r>f  contributions.  But  at  the  <late  when 
the  Alice  Ladies'  Society  was  formed,  the  Vuhmtarv  Aid  Society  oi 
Darmstadt  had  not  begun  to  fulfil  this  task,  nor  had  any  other  of  the 
Cicntlenien's  Aid  SocioticK  then   exi.sting  in   fierrnnny.      The   then 
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President  of  the  Darmstadt  Aid  Society,  however,  showed  liimself 
most  williag  to  respond  to  the  efiFort^j  making  by  her  Royal  Highness. 
In  order  legally  to  regulate  by  statute  the  position  of  the  Alice 
.Ladies' Society  towards  the  Aid  Society,  a  new  paragniph  was  in- 
[serted  in  the  revision  of  the  statutes  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
itter  held  on  the  18th  of  May,  1867,  according  to  which  the  Alice 
Ladies'  Society  was  called  into  existence,  and  a  sura  of  1500  florins 
placed  at  its  dispiDsal  from  the  treasury  of  the  Aid  Society,  to  defray 
[the  expenses  incurred  in  its  foiination. 

The  programme  of  the  Alice  Ladies'  Society,  with  its  provisional 
statutes,  was  published  on  tlie  1st  of  June,  1867.  The  foremost 
[solicitude  of  the  youthful  institution  was  that  its  first  nurses  should 
[receive  a  thorough  training  for  their  work.  Two  of  tfiese  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  the  Bethany  Hospit^il  at  Berlin,  two  placed  in  the 
City  Infirmary  of  Darmstadt  and  the  Rochus  Hospital  at  Mayence. 
Hence  by  the  beginning  of  the  year  18GH,  several  nur.'ses  were  ready 
to  enter  on  the  sphere  of  their  duties,  which  were  now  defined  by 
oi^ganic  statutes.  Accordiug  to  these,  the  active  members  of  this 
Society  who  wished  to  place  their  services  at  its  disposal  as  profea- 
wonal  nurses,  were  required  to  make  the  following  promise  before 
the  assembled  members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Alice  Society  : 
•'  I  promise  so  long  as  I  belong  to  this  Society  to  practise  the  nursing 
of  the  sick  in  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed  by  its  statutes, 
and  the  orders  of  the  Central  Committee.  Especially  I  promise 
scrupulous  obedience  to  the  prescriptions  and  orders  of  the  physicians. 
I  abo  promise  at  all  times  to  observe  inviolable  secrecy  in  regard  to 
all  that  I  may  see  or  hear  in  the  families  of  any  patient,  whether 
with  regard  to  trifling  or  important  matters." 

If  the  nurses  were  employed  in  hospitals  they  were  bound  to  ob- 
serve all  the  regulations  in  force  in  these  institutions.  The  remaining 
regulations  concerning  theij  conduct  in  private  families  resemlile  in 
most  points  those  of  tlie  nursing  sisters  of  Devonshire  or  of  St.  John's 
House. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  infant  institution  encountered  unexpected 
obstacles.  These  consisted  principally  in  the  ditHculty  of  obtaining 
the  funds  required  for  the  support  of  the  nurses,  and  the  indispens- 
able provision  to  be  made  for  the  superannuation  of  those  who  should 
have  been  worn  out  or  invalided  in  it.s  service.  The  principles  by 
which  the  Alice  Society  has  been  guided  in  reference  to  this  subject 
tnay  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  just  as  the  great  majority  of 
medical  men  never  obtain  a  really  adequate  compensation  fur  their 
toils  and  risks,  so  is  it  to  an  even  greater  extent  with  professional 
nurses.  In  this  respect  the  profession  of  sick -nursing  stands  in  a  very 
VOL.    XXI.  L 
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unfavourable  position,  compared  with  every  other  means  of  gaining  «• 
living,  aud  from  tlie  uatui'e  of  the  case  must  continue  to  do  so.  All 
respectable  persons  who  take  up  any  calling,  feel  implicitly  bound  to 
endeavour  to  «upply  their  own  uecessitie.s  by  their  own  exertions, 
and  especially  to  take  precautions  that  they  may  not  in  their  old 
age  incur  the  disgrace  of  being  chargeable  to  their  fellow-creatttrea. 
Hitherto,  however,  i"u  the  case  of  edueated  persons  who  devoted 
themselves  to  sick-nursing,  this  moral  obligntion  could  only  be  met 
witliin  the  bosom  of  the  ecclesiastical  sisterhoods.  The  remunera- 
tion usually  accorded  to  such  services  in  Germany  renders  it,  with 
few  exceptions,  impossible  to  any  person  of  the  more  educate<l  classes 
to  take  up  this  profession  with  any  prospect  of  earning  enough  to 
obtain  an  honourable  and  independent  position  in  life ;  and  the 
natural  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  it  has,  generally  speaking, 
been  only  adopted  by  a  class  of  persons  who  have  been  too  unculti- 
vated to  learn  or  practise  it  in  the  mode  demanded  by  medical 
science  at  the  present  day  ;  and  the  lower  is  the  position  assigned  to 
this  class,  the  less  will  their  performances  correspond  to  those  re- 
quirements. On  this  account  the  Alice  Society  has  been  very 
anxiotis  to  offer  such  a  scale  of  remunoratiuu  to  nurses  of  proved 
ability  as  should  make  it  possible  for  educated  persons  to  adopt'  it. 
In  a  remote  future  this  will  no  doubt  be  possiUle  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  association.  It  may  be  hoped  that  j;ick-nursiiig  will 
more  and  more  become  a  sphere  of  free  competition  for  a  main- 
tenance. It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Alice  Society  to  contribute 
to  the  utmost  of  its  power  to  the  attainment  of  this  end.  But  so 
long  as  there  are  wide  circles  even  in  educated  society,  who  so  little 
understand  aud  prize  the  utility  of  a  style  of  sick-nursing  answering 
to  the  demands  of  physiological  science  as  is  even  now  generally  the 
case  in  Germany,  so  long  will  it  remain  an  indispensable  condition 
of  the  well-being  and  progress  of  this  art  to  extend  to  it  a  constant 
supervision,  guidance,  and  protection.  The  funds  needful  to  this  end 
were  not,  however,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society  at  its  command. 
Still  the  members  who  at  that  time  composed  the  Centntil  Com- 
mittee nevertheless  cherished  the  hope  that  in  case  of  need  the 
Voluntary  Aid  Society  would  offer  a  helping  hand  to  the  sister  insti- 
tution, basing  their  expectations  on  the  fact  that  the  stitutos  of  the 
latter  recognize  the  duty  not  only  of  training,  but  :ilso  of  obtaining 
nurses,  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  their  duties  during  time  of  peace. 
Moreover,  the  Alice  Society  hafl  so  frametl  its  rules  as  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  stalutesof  the  Aid  Society,  and  had  come  under 
no  engagements  towwds  its  nurses  as  to  their  salaries,  which  had  not 
been  expressly  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Aid  Society.     Not- 
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withstanding  this,  however,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  majority  of 
le  managers  of  the  Aid  Society  were  uut  inclined  to  fulfil  these 
)pes.  Thus  in  the  year  1868,  which  must  needs  decide  ivs  to  the 
)ntinued  existence  of  the  Alice  Society,  the  Committee  of  the  Aid 

:.iety  sanctioned  no  contribution  to  its  funds.  Not  until  the 
?cond  half-year  of  1869,  when  the  Alice  Society  had  already  proved 

vitality  by  its  own  unaided  resources,  did  it  receive  a  second  sub- 
iy  from   the  Aid  Society  of  150   florins.     The  same  subscription 
ras  repeate<l  in  the  3' ears  1S70  and  1871  ;  and  in  the  latter  year  a 
irther  sum  of  135  florins  was  contributed  towards  the  expenses  of 

ining  nurrios.     Foreseeing  these  difficiilties,  in  the  early  part  of 

^€68  the  confidence  of  many  members  of  the  Central  Committee  in 

ie  possibility  of  any  development  of  the  Society  at  all  answering 

the  principles  it  had  laid  down  for  itself  was  con.siderably  shaken, 
rbich  led  to  the  proposal  of  the  following  resolution  to  the  Com- 
littce : — 

It  is  impossible  with  the  means  at  our  command  or  in  prospect  to 
ford  a  permanent  salary  to  the  nurses,  or  to  make  arrangements  for 
r  constant  supply  of  nurses.  Hence,  considering  our  resources,  there 
smains  no  couree  open  to  us  but  that  the  Association  should  limit 

oflforts  to  the  training  of  nurses." 

Tlie  adoption  of  this  resolution  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a 
sry  serious  injury  to  the  Society.  As  we  have  said,  the  exercise  of 
ie  profession  of  sick-nursing  in  a  mode  suitable  to  the  scientific 
sioands  of  the  present  day,  is,  mth  few  exceptions,  impossible  as 
in  Germany.  In  the  cases  wliero  a  .similar  course  had  ah-eady 
sen  arlopte<l  by  other  institutions,  the  results  had  been  anything 
it  satisfactory,  and  hence  it  had  nearly  everywhere  been  abandoned 

w'n  ;  a  circumstance  which  can  .surprise  no  one  who  is  acquainted 

experience  with  the   facts  to  which  ^ve  have  adverted.     Hence, 
rery  shortly  after  its  formation,  the  young  Society  found  itself  in  a 

jition  of  considerable  embarrassment,  from  which  it,  however,  was 
lestined  ere  long  to  be  extricated.  That  it  happily  surmounted 
jes©  obstacles,  and  in  spite  of  them  attained  to  a  most  remarkable 
jC5ce»8  in  its  career,  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
jnwcaried  exertions  of  its  Royal  foundress  and  President  to  obtaiii 
ie  necessary  subscriptions.  And  ere  long  her  efforts  had  met  with 
ifRcient  success  to  silence  the  adherents  of  the  opposite  view.     But 

ircely  less  was  it  o\ving  to  the  self-denying  spirit  shown  by  the 

lurses  that  the  institution  was  able  to  sur\'ive  this  crisis,  for  that 

^could  ooly  he  effected  by  lowering  the  salaries  previously  offered, 

aud  all,  without  exception,  consented   to  make  this  sacrifice,  and 

persevered  in  their  toilsome  work  with  the  same  fidelity,  endurancie. 
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and  cheerfulness  as  before.  Upon  this,  early  in  1868,  the  provisional 
rules  and  organic  statutes  of  the  Dannstndt  Local  Association  were 
revised  in  accordance  with  its  altered  circumstances. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1868,  the  position  of  the  Society  had  so 
far  improved  that  it  was  able  to  stand  upon  it.^  own  feet,  and  from 
this  time  onward  it  ha.*t  been  no  longer  necossai'y  to  set  limits  to  the 
number  of  nurses  on  account  of  deficient  funds.  Still  their  nuuber 
could  increase  but  slowly,  since  the  principle  was  always  adhered  to 
of  admitting  none  but  women  of  proved  capacity  to  be  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.  It  is,  indeed,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
future  of  a  nascent  Association  of  this  kind  that  its  first  nurses 
should  be  thorou;^hly  well  qualified,  and  in  the  contrary  case  any 
oversight  committed  at  the  outset  will  entail  mischievous  conse- 
quences for  years  to  come.  Hence  we  would  recommend  all  founders 
of  new  branches  of  this  Society  not  to  shun  a  tardy  growth,  if  only 
such  mistakes  can  be  thereby  avoided.  Nor  is  there  less  need  for 
circumspection  in  the  reception  of  nurses  afterwards.  But,  notwith- 
standing, in  spite  of  all  these  prccauticai.s,  it  will  happen  from  time 
to  time  that  a  candidate  in  training,  or  her  instructors,  come  to  per- 
ceive that  she  fails  to  possess  all  the  qualities  requisite,  and  therefore 
it  is  better  she  should  choose  some  other  calling.  Single  instances 
of  this  kind  will  occur,  even  with  the  best  will  on  both  sides.  But 
in  order  in  all  ca.ses  to  make  as  thorough  an  inquiry  as  possible  into 
the  fitness  uf  a  candidate,  a  series  of  qut:stion;5  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Central  Committee  at  Darmstadt,  wJiich  every  candidate  has  to 
answer,  and  which  have  been  found  to  answer  this  purpose. 

For  the  training  of  its  nunscs,  the  Alice  Society  has  hitherto 
availed  itself  of  various  institutions.  White  the  two  first  nurses 
were  trained  at  tlio  Bethany  Hospital  at  Berlin,  most  of  them  have 
been  trained  in  the  City  Hospital  of  Darmstadt,  while  several  of  the 
Darmstadt  nurses,  and  all  those  of  the  Mayence  Branch  Association, 
have  received  their  education  in  the  Rochus  Hospital  at  Mayence. 
Some,  too,  through  tlie  kindness  of  the  professors,  for  which  the 
Society  ia  deeply  grateful,  have  received  instruction  in  the  clinical 
school  of  Giessen  University.  Recently,  too,  the  Association  La.s 
sent  two  pupils  to  Kiel,  where,  in  the  surgical  division  of  the 
Infirmary,  the  senior  professor  of  surgery,  M.  Esmarck,  who  has 
done  BO  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  voluntary  sick  -  nursing, 
has  established  a  regulur  course  of  lectures  for  the  training  of 
nurses. 

But  as  circumstances  rendered  it  desirable  tliat  the  nurses  should 
receive  their  training  in  so  many  different  localitiR.s,  it  was,  evidently, 
all  the  more  needful  to  aim  at  some  kind  of  eciuality,  and  for  this 
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end  to  define  more  exactly  tlie  qualifications  to  be  deniandt-d  from 
a  nuree  of  the  Alice  Society  who  is  supposed  to  have  completed  her 
traimog.  Hence,  after  long  discussions  upon  this  subject,  by  the 
order  of  the  Royal  President  a  statement  of  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions was  drawn  up.*     This  list  may  be  sufficient  to  meet  present 


*  Tbe  following:  is  the  list  of  qualifications  which  a  fuUj-traincd-noise  of  the  Alice 
i«ociety  is  required  to  possesa  :— 

1.  That  she  should  understand  the  proper  mode  of  raiaingf  helplos-s  patients,  as 
also  the  skilful  performance  of  all  assistance  needed  in  changing  their  posture,  &c 
Practice  in  the  application  of  all  the  precautious  necessary  ti)  prevent  bed-aores. 

2.  Skill  in  making  the  bed  and  in  changing  the  bedclothes  without  removing  the 
patient. 

3.  Practice  in  observing  tlie  fljmptoma  of  the  aiok  and  in  the  clear  and  concise 
expression  of  the  observations  mode  ;  also  in  measoring  the  heat  of  the  akin  by  the 
thermometer. 

4.  Care  in  the  application  of  the  j^roper  xneaeurea  for  keeping  the  air  of  the  sick- 
nxnn  as  pure  and  fresh  as  poesiblc,  at  tho  same  tdmo  maintaimng  the  degree  of  tem- 
{)erature  ordered  by  the  physician. 

.'1.  Skill  in  the  administration  of  medicines  with  exactness  according  to  the  phy- 
sidan'e  orden  ;  also  in  the  application  of  auboutancous  medicamenta,  and  in  tho  uae 
uf  local  applicationa  to  the  eyes,  ears,  noHe,  Jco.  A  familiarity  with  the  external 
ijualities  of  the  more  generally  used  outward  uiipllcations. 

0.  Adroitness  in  tho  binding  up  of  wouudi  of  all  kinds,  in  the  filling  and  applica- 
tion of  ice-bags,  the  preparation  and  application  of  frozen  compresses,  of  cooliag' 
mixtares,  of  poultices  and  plaifiters  of  every  kiud,  of  hydropathic  packings,  Jto. 

7.  Practice  in  the  habit  of  rendering  all  services  to  the  sick  as  silently  and  with 
u  little  boBtle  as  })08iublc. 

8.  The  knowledge  of  the  art  of  applying  leeches,  oatwardly  and  inwardly,  ako  of 
capping,  and  nesibting  the  surgeon  in  blood-letting. 

II.  The  application  of  lavements  to  women  and  children. 

lU.  How  to  assLftt  the  surgeon  in  laying  on  the  larger  bandages,  also  in  plaster-of- 
poris  bandages. 

11.  Skill  in  the  ]ireparation  of  bandages,  compresses,  lint,  lint^rolls,  &c.,  of  paste- 
board splints,  of  bran  aud  sand  -bags,  ^c. 

I:;.  The  proper  mode  of  rendering  assistance  to  the  surgeon  in  iiurgicol  operations, 
for  which  it  is  abo  necessary  that  eihefihould  pos!<e8s  an  acquaintance  with  the  names 
of  the  iuRtrumcnts  commonly  u.sed,  the  mode  of  bundling  them,  and  that  slie  exercise 
not  only  skill,  but  also  the  most  conscientious  care  in  thu  cleaning  of  the  iastnuncnta 
after  each  time  that  they  are  used. 

13.  Tbe  rendering  of  smaller  services  needed  in  women's  complaints,  the  applica- 
tion of  syringes,  &o. 

1 1.  Practice  in  the  application  of  the  mbbinga  used  in  tlie  cold-water  treatment, 
A.C.,  the  preparation  uf  wann  bath.<i,  whether  simple  of  medicated. 

1 1>.  A  knowledge  of  the  drbt  services  required  in  coeea  of  accident,  especially  in 
hiL-morrhogtis. 

li>.  Practice  in  the  preparation  of  the  lighter  kin<l8  of  nourishment  required  by 
the  sick,  such  as  arrowroot,  jellies,  creams,  jcc.,  and  the  suitable  drinks  for  invalids. 

]'.  Practice  in  tlic  care  of  new-born  babes  and  children,  and  in  the  preparation 
aud  administration  of  the  various  kinds  of  obildren'.s  food. 

IM.  Practice  in  the  application  of  the  various  meibods  used  for  the  disinfection  of 
bedfli  Unen,  ^c,  for  which  a  knowledge  of  the  extenud  qualities  of  the  most  didin- 
feeting  appUonoes  is  required. 
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circumstances,  but  it  will  before  long  require  further  additions  and 
some  alterations.  In  drawing  it  up,  it  was  desired  at  once  to  satisfy 
2^  reasonable  demands,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  within 
the  bounds  which  divide  the  nurse's  art  from  the  function  of  the 
physician. 

The  acquirement  of  practical  skill  is  no  doubt  that  which  is  most 
immediately  required  in  this  traiuing ;  but  it  must  never  be  over- 
looked that,  if  the  just  demands  of  the  physician  are  really  to  be  met, 
some  intelligent  understanding  of  the  leading  principles  of  hygiene 
must  also  be  added.  From  the  birth  of  this  Society  its  Boyal  Pre- 
sident has  instituted  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  care  of  health,  which 
are  intended  to  enlighten  not  only  the  nurses,  but  also  the  general 
public,  on  this  important  subject.  These  lectures  have  evidently  had 
a  most  beneficial  effect,  and  given  an  incentive  to  the  study  and 
discussion  of  the  most  important  problems  affecting  health  in  many 
circles  where  such  subjects  had  hitherto  been  entirely  ignored. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  sick  can,  no  doubt,  be  best 
imparted  by  a  skilful  and  experienced  nurse,  who,  in  addition,  pos- 
sesses the  needful  talent  for  teaching.  But  for  this,  it  is  a  necessary 
condition  to  have  free  access  to  a  well-managed  hospital  This,  as 
will  appeal',  the  Alice  Society  subsequently  obtained.  The  theoretical 
instruction  must  be  imparted  by  physicians,  as  has  been  the  custom 
in  the  Darmstadt  branch  of  this  Society.  The  subjects  of  instruction 
there  are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  An  untechnical  description  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  human  body,  illustrated  by  demonstrations  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  practical  requirements  of  sick-nursing. 

(2.)  As  complete  a  view  of  the  principles  of  hygiene  as  can  be 
given. 

(3.)  An  introduction  to  the  art  of  studying  symptoms,  and  the 
dear  communication  of  the  observations  made. 

It  is  intended  in  future  to  require  the  pupils  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion at  the  close  of  their  term  of  instruction,  and  for  this  pui-pose  to 
introduce  a  form  of  examination.  Hitherto  the  training  has  tieen 
regarded  as  complete  when  the  head  physician  of  the  hospital  in 
which  the  practical  course  of  instruction  has  been  obtained  gives  a 
certificate  declaring  the  competence  of  the  individual  in  question. 
This,  however,  does  not  exclude  her  attendance  at  a  further  course  of 
instruction  in  some  other  institution  when  a  suitable  opportunity  has 
presented  itself. 

The  question  has  often  been  mooted,  how  long  the  period  of  train- 
ing for  a  nurse  ought  to  last.  The  most  correct  answer  would  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be  that  this  must  vary  according  to  each  individual 
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eanc,  aud  tuiglit  even,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  leai-ner  and 
»ibe  t>pportunitics  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  vaiy  between  a  few 
loiiths  or  several  years.     Experience,  however,  justifies  the  fixing 
of  a  more  eiact  period.     Mi.<?.s  Nightingale  is  of  opinion  that  wlien 
there  i*  adequate  mean«  for  instruction  the  training  jieriod  should  not 
be  less  than  .1  year,  if  it  is  intended  to  tuiTi  out  nurses-  who  should 
l»e  fully  competent  to  their  work  in  tinae  of  war.     A  similar  course 
tas  hitherto  been  adopted  by  the  Darmstadt   Local   Asssociation, 
wherever  circumstances  aduiitted.     But  in  future  it  will  no  doubt  be 
ptissible  to  apply  this  principle  without  exception,  in  the  training  of 
all  profetihional  nurses.     According  to  the  statutes  of  the  Society, 
hi>wever,  it  also  receives  ajid  tiuins  nurses  who  do  not  intend  to 
raake  sick-nursing  the  occupation  of  their  life,  but  only  bind  them- 
jives  to   render   temporary   assistance   in   time   of   war  or   other 
nergeucy.      The    extreme    utility  of  such    auxiliary  energies    in 
i-uiergencies   has   been   already  conapjcuously  deinonstrated  by  the 
cpcrience   of  the   late    war ;    but    unless    we   were    prepared    to 
ilinquish  the  services  of  this  class  altogether,  it  is  necessary  to 
low  a  shorter  poriod  for  their  training.     The  Alice   Society  has 
stablished  a  three  months'  course  of  instruction  for  such,  and  has 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  this  arrangement.     During  the  late 
war  such  temporary  nurses,  under  the  superintendence  of  well  quali- 
fied professional  nurses,  have  rendered  most  valuable  assistance  in  the 
ficld-hospitols,  on  which  account  the  Central  Conjmittee   were  in 
Marcl),  1872,  induced  to  i.s.sue  a  proclamation  inviting  candidates  to 
tifier  themselves  for  such  a  three  months'  course  of  training.     In 
order  that  these  temporaiy  nurses  should  not  get  out  of  practice,  it 
liaa  been  ajranged  that  thoy  should  every  year  for  at  least  six  weeks 
work  with  professional  nurses  as  as.sistants,  for  wliicli  there  is  quite 
suiHcient  opportunity  from  the  number  of  those  seeking  their  succour 
^k  iime^  uf  distress. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  18G8  nurses  of  the  Alice 
Soc^ty  have  been  steadily  labouring  in  their  vocation.  The  Report 
of  the  Society,  published  in  September,  18ti9,  gives  .in  account  of 
iehe  labours  up  to  that  date.  In  tlie  succeeding  mouths  up  to  the 
itbrcak  of  the  war  the  activity  of  the  nurees  in  private  sick-nureing 
considerably  widened  its  .scope.  It  was  extended  to  the  most 
varied  ranks  aud  classci;,  and  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  poor. 
Since  the  10th  of  August,  1868,  two  nurses  had  been  constantly 
employed  in  the  gamson  hospital  at  Darmstadt,  by  which  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  to  the  active  members  of  the  Society  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  arrangements,  the  administration,  and  the 
pectdiar  duties  retjuired  in  a  military  hospital — an  arrangement  the 
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advantage  of  which  was  most  evident  during  the  war.  When  this 
broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  the  Society,  without  reckoning 
those  of  the  Mayence  Branch-Association,  had  sixteen  fully  trained 
nurses.  Numerous  candidates  immediately  presented  themselves  for 
training,  with  the  offer  of  placing  their  services  at  its  disposal  for 
as  long  as  the  war  should  last.  In  Darmstadt  alone  from  first  to 
last  as  many  as  fifty-nine  nurses,  one  after  another,  received  the 
necessary  theoretical  instruction  and  practical  training.  Although  the 
training  of  these  nurses  could  only  last  a  very  short  time,  yet  many  of 
them  have  rendered  most  admirable  service;  as,  for  instance,  Madlle. 
Anna  Qlenz  von  Erbach,  who,  after  many  months  of  unwearied  and 
most  beneficial  toil  in  the  reserve-hospital  at  Rupelheim  for 
typhus  and  dysentery,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  benevolence  and 
patriotism,  being  carried  off  by  typhus  fever.  On  the  14th  of  August, 
1870,  nine  fully  trained  professional  nurses,  and  four  nurses  for  as 
long  as  the  war  should  last,  who  had  just  completed  their  training, 
were  dispatched  to  the  field  hospital  of  the  Hessian  division  before 
Metz.  After  meeting  with  hindrances*  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds, 
these  arrived  on  the  20th  of  August  at  the  battle-field  near  Vionville, 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  field  hospital  of  the  division  was 
being  set  up,  and  the  nursing  about  to  commence.  Here  they 
laboured  for  six  weeks,  till  the  field  hospital  was  so  far  evacuated 
that  their  assistance  could  be  dispensed  with.  Of  the  seven  profes- 
sional nurses  belonging  to  the  Society  who  had  remained  behind  in 
Darmstadt,  one  was  employed  in  organizing  the  nursing  in  the  tem- 
porary hospital  established  by  the  Aid  Society  in  the  Gymnastic  Hall, 
another  was  transferred  to  the  Reserve  Hospital  in  the  Keidesel  Street, 
two  were  employed  in  the  military  hospitals  of  Giessen  and  Worms, 
and  several  in  the  temporary  hospitals  of  the  Aid  Society  in  the 
Bessungen  Orangery.  Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  nurses  from  the 
field- hospitals  before  Metz,  the  great  resei-ve  Alice  Hospital  was  esta- 
blished in  Darmstadt,  from  the  funds  furnished  by  the  English 
"  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded,"  and  the  nu]:sing 
in  it  entrusted  to  the  members  of  the  Alice  Society.  This  hospital 
was  principally  devoted  to  those  suffering  from  interaal  disorders, 
especially  typhus  and  dysentery.  It  contained  at  first  provision  for 
120,  but  afterwards  for  250  beds.  Altogether,  from  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1870,  up  to  the  day  when  it  was  dissolved,  the  1st  of  June,  1871 
926  sick  or  wounded  soldiers  were  tended  in  this  hospital*  Since  the 

*  This  hospital  was  not  only  erected  with  English  fonds,  bat  was  under  the  charge 
of  a  staff  of  English  doctors,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Dr.  Mayo.  The  arrangements 
received  the  highest  testimonials  to  their  excellence,  not  only  from  the  Head  In- 
spector, M.  Langenbiode,  who  pronounced  it  the  moat  perfect  institution  of  the  kind 
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tlissolving  of  this  reserve  hospital  the  nurses  have  resumeil  theh- 
wonted  functions  in  time  of  peace.  The  calls  upon  them  for  employ- 
ment in  private  families  have  constantly  increased,  and  still  more  has 
the  number  of  those  seeking  for  free  assistance  augmented,  so  that  it 
has  frequently  been  impossible  to  respond  to  all  the  demands  upon 
their  succour. 

It  cannot  but  i-ejoice  every  friend  of  true  humanity  to  hear  that  when 
it  came  to  arranging  for  the  service  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  verj' 
uneijjected  difficulty  arose,  that  many  of  the  nurses  gave  themselves 
10  their  work  with  such  self-sacrificing  aixlour  that  it  became  no  easy 
task  to  restrain  them  from  over-taxing  their  strength  iu  a  way  verj' 
prejudicial  to  their  healtli.  Iu  some  cases,  indeed,  their  .suporinten- 
dents  could  not  succeed  in  thus  checking  their  overwhelming  zeal, 
and  in  consequence  it  was  made  a  rule  that  the  nurses  *<liould  be 
changed  from  time  to  time,  though  in  many  cases  tin;  change  had  to 
be  made  against  the  will  of  both  nurse  and  patient  Kxperience 
has  proved  that  as  a  general  r\ile,  in  all  scriojis  illnesses  which  require 
nighi-watching,  a  regular  alternation  ought  to  take  place  between  two 
nurses,  wherever  circumstances  at  all  admit.  The  organic  statutes 
drawn  up  in  1867  had  had  chiefly  in  view  the  nursing  in  private 
families  in  Darmstiult,  but  subsequently  the  need  came  to  bo  felt  of 
some  general  form  which  should  at  once  regulate  the  mode  of  nursint; 

other  localities,  and  also  define  the  relations  between  the  Society 
id  those  patients  who  could  aflford  to  pay  for  its  services.  Accord- 
ingly a  scheme  of  rules  for  nursing  in  private  families  was  drawn  up, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important  points.  The  Alice 
Society  stands  towards  its  active  members  in  a  similar  relationship 
to  that  of  the  roligious  orders  towards  their  nurses,  requiring  from 
them  during  nuimbership  tlie  same  obedience  to  orders  ;  and  since 
this  Society,  likt-  those  orders,  is  equally  ready  to  take  cliarge  of  the 
poor  or  the  rich,  it  must  appi^al  to  the  gratitude  of  tliose  patients  who 
have  means  at  their  command.  Its  expenses  are  not  less  than  two 
tiorins  a  day  for  each  nurse,  but  it  is  understood  from  the  very  in- 
tention of  the  Society  that  where  the  patient's  circumstances  do  not 


which  he  had  visiU'd  in  Soath  Germany,  but  aLiO  £rom  phjsiicians  sent,  by  the  It&liim 
tvnd  Russian  Government.'"  to  pxomine  and  report  upon  the  German  military  hospitals. 
tjiA  its  dissolution  Dr.  Majo  and  hio  frieadi^  banded  in  this  not« :  "  Before  their 
the  English  phjraicians  wi^  to  give  their  testimony  to  the  self-devotedness 
and  ability  which  the  muses  of  the  Alice  Ladiea'  Society  have  displayed  during  a 
winter  of  extraordinary  Beverity,  and  allow  themselTea  to  express  the  hope  that  thLs 
praiseworthy  institution  will  receive  in  future  the  support  it  deserves.  The  services, 
too,  rendered  by  the  ladies  of  this  Society,  who  daily  each  in  her  tarn  a^sLsted  in  the 
kitchen  or  in  the  lioen-room,  ware  most  invaluable  and  indispensable." 
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admit  of  repaying  this  sum,  the  nursing  will  be  performed  for  a 
smaller  fee,  or  in  case  of  need  entirely  without  remuneration.  Those 
who  request  the  services  of  a  nurse  out  of  Darmstadt  must  defray  her 
travelling  expenses,  but  any  further  compensation  for  her  services 
must  be  remitted  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  nurses 
are  forbidden  by  their  vow  to  receive  any  gratuity  or  valuable  pre- 
sent from  the  patients  or  their  families  in  token  of  gratitude,  but  if 
such  are  offered,  may  beg  them  to  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of.  the 
Society.  The  nurses  who  are  employed  outside  Darmstadt  are  to  re- 
ceive their  board  in  the  family  of  the  patient,  but  in  Darmstadt 
itself  are  forbidden  to  accept  any  food  or  refreshment,  unless  an 
exception  be  made  by  order  of  the  Central  Committee.  The  nurses 
shall,  in  case  of  need,  clean  their  patient's  room,  but  are  not  to  be 
called  upon  to  perform  any  other  household  work.  The  nui^ses  are 
not  to  be  required  to  sit  up  at  night  for  more  than  two  nights  out  of 
three,  are  to  have  four  hours  sleep  by  day  when  they  sit  up  at  night, 
and  are  to  have  an  hour's  exercise  every  day  in  the  open  air.  As  a 
general  ilile,  a  nurse  is  not  to  remain  in  the  same  family  above  three 
months. 

No  sooner  had  the  Society  undertaken  the  charge  of  the  field- 
hospitals,  and  still  more  of  the  Alice  Reserve  Hospital  at  Darmstadt, 
than  the  necessity  became  apparent  of  having  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  uureing  service  under  the  direction  of  one  sole  head;  and 
in  consequence,  this  office  with  its  responsibilities  devolved  upon 
a  uurse  who  was  competent  to  undertake  it,  and  by  this  means 
a  regularity  and  order  were  attained  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible.  The  tabic  of  instructions  issued  to  the  nurses  in 
May,  1870,  are  the  fruit  of  independent  personal  experience)  but  all 
the  more  satisfactory  is  it  to  find  that  they  a^ee  with  the  dicia  of  no 
less  an  authority  on  this  subject  than  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  who 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Princess  Louis,  says :  "  Scarcely  aay- 
where  in  the  world  is  discipline  more  essential  than  in  the  exer- 
cise of  hospital  nursing.  We  do  not  possess  the  power  of  enforcing 
blind  obedience  like  the  Catholic  Church,  and  do  not  wish  to  possess 
it.  Yet  any  lack  of  discipline  and  subordination  may  under  many 
circumstances  decide  the  life  or  death  of  a  patient.  We  understand 
by  the  term  '  discipline '  the  art  of  inspiring  an  obedience,  based  on 
intelligent  insight,  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  medical  authorities,  and 
the  leading  principles  of  the  institution.  This  includes,  as  I  presume, 
the  art  of  inspiring  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  every  act 
and  every  piece  of  service  iu  all  the  persons  employed  in  the  cai-e  of 
the  sick,  from  the  superintendent  and  nurses  down  to  the  char- 
women.     This  might  with  equal  correctness  be  termed  the  art  of 
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orgaoisation ;  for  unless  evei-y  single  indiviilual  be  jjrecisely  Lnfornied 
in  what  manner  she  ouglit  to  perform  her  work,  how  she  is  boimd  to 
help  and  never  to  hinder  others^  the  exiatenco  of  an  order  like  that 
of  a  complicated  organism,  in  which  every  Avheel  works  in  with  an- 
other, is  absolutely  impossible.  And  on  this  point  it  ia  needful  to 
insist  on  the  fact  that  the  greater  freedom  of  Protestant  or  creedless 
institutions  requires  a  greater  senee  of  personal  responsibility  anti 
greater  obedience.  For  the  superintendent  who  has  not  at  her 
command  the  terrors  of  an  infallible  Church,  1  know  no  other  means 
of  procuring  for  herself  the  obedience  requisite  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  order  than  to  win  the  confidence  "of  her  subordinates  in 
her  superior  professional  knowledge,  skill,  and  talent  for  teaching ; 
and  only  by  the  actual  possession  of  these  qualities  can  ahe  win 
that  confidence.  It  is  far  easier  blindly  to  obey  as  a  memlier  of  an 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  than  either  to  obey  or  to  command  under  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  institutions  where  now-a-days  the  idea  of 
freedom  of  conscience  is  the  guiding  principle." 

The  striking  truth  of  these  words  will  be  most  evidtmt  to  any 
one  who  js  familiar  by  personal  experience  with  hospital  service, 
aiid  looks  at  the  matter  from  an  unprejudiced  point  of  view.  The 
confidence  of  the  nurses  in  their  superiors  cannot  be  forced,  it 
must  be  won  ;  and  this  must  be  effected  by  the  possession  of  the 
qualities  above-named,  joined  to  what  is  most  important  of  all,  the 
spirit  of  kindness  and  consideration  for  others  which  should  penetrate 
^very  order  ihsued  by  a  superintendent.  Where  self-sufficiency  or 
'iMnbition  wiold  the  sceptre,  it  is  impossible  that  any  liking  for  theii' 
employment  should  spring  up  in  the  nurses.  But  even  for  the 
arrangement  of  nursing  in  private  families,  a  supreme  bond  is  no 
less  indispen.sable.  The  performance  of  this  function,  which  is  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  regulating  the  changing  of  nm'ses  from  one  case 
to  another,  and  scndiug  them  out  to  the  various  patients  seeking  their 
afisistance,  requires  much  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  care  of 
the  sick,  and  hence  can  undoubtedly  be  beat  exercised  by  an  experi- 
enced nurse  possessing  the  suitable  qualifications.  So  long  as  the 
whole  of  the  nurses  belonging  to  the  Darmstadt  Local  Association  were 
constantly  employed  in  their  respective  labours,  no  one  of  them  was 
aide  to  undertake  this  office,  and  it  was  consequently  perfonned  by 
the  membei's  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent left  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  men.  But  latterly  it  has 
been  filled  by  a  nurse  who — her  health  having  been  impaired  by  her 
ftcll'-dovoted  labour — is  no  longer  jible  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of 
constant  nursing  herself,  and  she  is  aided  with  counsel  and  informa- 
tion by  the  medical  secretary  whenever  ahe  inquires  it. 
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Ever  since  the  Society  was  founded,  the  question  has  from  time  to 
time  arisen,  whether  it  were  more  advisable  to  assign  to  the  nurses 
a  common  dwelling  in  which  they  would  possess  a  home  under  the 
superintendence  either  of  one  of  the  nurses  or  of  a  competent  house- 
keeper, or  whether  it  should  be  left  to  each  nurse  to  provide  her  own 
home  according  to  her  circumstances.  On  this  point  the  principle 
has  always  been  maintained  of  allowing  the  nurses  who  wished  it  to 
remain  in  the  bosom  of  their  families  so  long  as  they  were  not 
wanted  for  hospital  service.  But  for  other  nurses  standing  alone 
in  the  world,  it  was  soon  felt  to  be  necessary  to  provide  a  common 
home.  This  has  been  effected  by  making  the  superintendent  nurse 
also  the  matron  of  this  home,  an  arrangement  which  has  hitherto 
worked  very  well. 

If  we  now  cast  a  survey  over  the  results  hitherto  achieved  by  the 
Alice  Society,  we  must  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  to  God  that  it 
has  succeeded  in  surmounting  many  obstacles,  and  that  this  is  in  the 
first  place  to  be  ascribed  to  the  really  excellent  service  rendered  by 
its  nurses.  The  public  confidence  in  them  has  up  to  the  present  time 
been  constantly  getting  strength  and  extending  into  wider  circles. 
The  heavy  anxieties  which  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Society's  deve- 
lopment overclouded  its  prospects  for  the  future,  especially  as  regards 
the  pensioning  of  the  superannuated  nurses,  have  been  sensibly 
lightened.  The  growth  of  a  fund  set  aside  for  this  object  and  not 
allowed  to  be  touched  for  any  other  purpose,  justifies  the  hope  that 
with  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  nurses,  the  subscriptions  to  this 
fund  will  also  increase.  The  recent  receipt  of  a  gift  of  5,000  florins 
for  this  special  fund  from  a  patron  of  the  Society  who  desires  to 
remain  anonymous,  proves  that  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  nurses 
is  appreciated  even  at  a  distance.  Still,  the  Society  is  far  from  having 
reached  the  goal  of  its  aspirations,  which  is  no  less  than  the  elevation 
of  the  profession  of  secular  sick-nursing  to  a  level  corresponding  to 
the  requirements  of  medical  science,  the  wider  diffusion  of  a  juster 
appreciation  and  acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  this  vocation, 
and  thereby  the  opening  of  a  new  field  for  the  lucrative  employment 
of  women.  The  art  of  sick-nursing  will  no  more  suffer  deterioration, 
when  in  addition  to,  and  side  by  side  with,  the  religious  sisterhoods, 
it  comes  to  be  freely  chosen  as  a  calling  for  life  by  a  large  number  of 
educated  women,  than  did  the  medical  art  lose  in  value  or  dignity  by 
passing  out  of  the  hands  of  monks  into  those  of  the  voluntary  dis- 
ciples of  science.  This  profession  will  prove  itself  equal  to  its  task 
whenever  the  proper  means  are  applied  for  its  elevation,  and  there 
are  no  better  means  to  this  end  than  a  thoroughly  sound  education 
for  it     How  most  to  improve  this  education  is  our  problem  for  the 
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future.  The  first  requisite  is  an  infirmaty,  the  arrangement  and 
management  of  which  should  correspond  to  the  demands  of  existing 
hjgieuic  science.  This  condition  is  more  or  less  wanting  in  most  of 
tbo  older  buildings  appropriated  to  the  sick,  in  which  a  methodical 
course  of  instruction  in  nursing  is  imported.  Hence  the  possession 
of  an  hospital  which  should  form  its  own  training-school  has  been  all 
along  felt  to  be  a  desideratum  by  the  Alice  Society,  but  up  to  the 
date  t<.»  which  we  have  now  brought  our  account  it  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  such  an  institution.  However,  the  quality  of  the  services 
rendered  in  the  Alice  Reserve  Hospital  during  the  war,  supplied  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  Society  possessed  sufficient  capabilities  to 
Ik*  equal  to  meet  all  the  medical  demands  on  its  management ;  and  in 
consequence  the  Directors  of  an  Infirmary  which  had  been  founded 
in  the  Mauer  Strasse,  at  Darmstadt,  by  a  number  of  physicians,  were 
induced  to  entrust  its  management  to  the  Alice  Society.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  medical  men  that  nothing  can  afford  a 
better  guarantee  for  the  general  management  and  care  of  the  sick 
in  an  hospital  than  that  it  should  form  a  njodel  scJiool  for  the  training 
of  nurses.  But  in  order  to  adapt  this  hospit.al  to  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  a  home  for  those  nurses 
who  need  one,  a  new  building  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  funds  for 
thus  are  not,  however,  as  yet  forthcoming  from  the  treasury'  of  the 
hospital  itself,  and  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  such  a  project  but  for  the  offer  of  a  loan  on  most  favour- 
able conditions  from  one  of  its  patronesse.s.  At  this  juncture,  the 
hospital  needs  the  support  of  its  friends  in  a  higher  degree  than  ever 
before,  in  order  that  it  may  be  furni.shed  with  such  improvements 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  us  to  hope  that  the  fees 
paid  by  the  richer  patients  may  suffice  to  defray  a  considerable  part 
of  the  expenses  of  the  poorer  class.  For  this  purpose  wo  may  confi- 
dently reckon  on  the  a-ssistance  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Alice  Society,  since  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new 
building  will  most  essentially  promote  the  ends  which  are  the  aims 
of  this  Society. 


In  conclusion,  we  subjoju  a  few  details  not  nu'utioned  in  this 
general  sketch  of  the  Alice  Society.  From  the  Report  of  this 
Society,  given  at  the  close  of  the  year  1JS71,  it  appears  that  the  CJen- 
tral  Society  in  Darmstadt,  including  those  local  Assoeiations  which 
arc  not  as  yet  in  a  position  to  work  on  an  independent  footing,  num- 
bers 954'  members,  of  whom  335  belong  to  Darmstadt  itself  Thi; 
metnbers  uf  the  Society  throughout  the  whole  State  amount  to  444-1, 
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cuntributing  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  4698  florins, 
while  5385  florins  were  received  in  donations.  It  appears  that  there 
were  nineteen  of  these  smaller  local  Associations  affiliated  to  the 
Central  Society  at  Darmstadt.  But  besides  these,  there  were  more 
important  local  Associations  acting  independently,  though  in  connec- 
tion with  the  common  centre,  established  at  Mayence,  Worms, 
Giessen,  Offenbach,  and  other  places,  amounting  to  eighteen  Asso- 
ciations, with  3487  members. 
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VII. — SUBJECTIVE     DIFFICULTIES — EMOTIONAL. 


THAT  passion  pervei-ta  judgment,  is  an  observation  aufticiently 
trite  ;  but  the  more  geuei-al  observation  of  whicli  it  shoulJ  form 
part,  that  emotion  of  ever}'  kind  and  degree  disturbs  the  intellectual 
balance,  is  not  trite,  and  even  where  recognized,  is  not  duly  taken 
into  account.  Stated  in  full,  the  truth  ih  that  no  propositions,  save 
those  which  arc  absolutely  indifferent  to  us,  immediately  and  re- 
motely, can  be  contemplated  without  likings  and  repugnances  affect- 
ing the  opinions  wc  form  about  thom.  There  are  two  modes  in 
which  our  conclusions  are  thus  falsifie<l.  Excited  feelings  make  u« 
wrongly  estimate  probability ;  aud  they  also  make  us  wrongly  esti- 
mate importance.     Some  cases  will  show  this. 

All  who  are  old  enough,  remember  the  murder  committed  by 
Miiller  on  the  North  London  Railway  some  years  ago ;  for  even  after 
reaching  that  stage  at  which  accounts  of  crime  lose  their  interest, 
and  police-reports  become  unreadable,  it  Is  impos-sible  to  avoid 
gathering  from  gossip  some  knowledg^e  of  startling  tragedies.  Most 
persons,  too,  will  remember  that  for  some  time  afterwards  there 
was  universally  displayed,  a  disHke  to  travelling  by  railway  in 
company  with  a  single  other  passenger  —  supposing  him  to  be 
unknown.  Though,  up  to  the  date  of  the  murder  in  question, 
countless  journeys  had  been  made  by  two  strangers  together  in 
the  same  compartment  Avithout  evil    being    suffered   by   either  — 
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tkcn^,  afber  the  death  of  Mf.  Briggs,  the  porobabilities  were  immense 
agionst  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  &te  to  another  person  similarly 
placed;  yet  there  -was  hahitoally  aroused  a  fear  that  would  have 
been  appropriate  only  had  the  danger  been  considerable.  The 
amount  of  feeling  excited  was  quite  incommensurate  with  the  risk. 
While  the  chance  was  a  million  to  one  against  evil,  the  anticipation 
of  evil  was  as  strong  as  though  the  chance  had  been  a  thousand  to 
one  or  a  hundred  to  one.  The  emotion  of  dread  destroyed  the  balance 
of  judgment,  and  a  true  estimate  of  likelihood  became  impossible  ;  or 
rather,  any  rational  estimate  of  likelihood  that  might  be  formed  was 
wholly  inoperative  on  conduct. 

Another  instance  was  thrust  on  my  attention  during  the  small- 
pox epidemic,  which  a  while  since  so  unaccountably  spread,  after 
twenty  years  of  compulsory,  vaccination.  A  lady  living  in  London, 
sharing  in  the  general  trepidation,  was  expressing  her  fears  to  me. 
I  asked  her  whether,  if  she  lived  in  a  town  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  and  heard  of  one  person  dying  of  small-pox  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  she  would  be  much  alarmed..  Naturally  she 
answered,  no  ;  and  her  fears  were  somewhat  calmed  when  I  pointed 
out  that,  taking  the  whole  population  of  London,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  per  week  from  small-pox,  this  was  about  the  rate  of  mor- 
taUty  at  that  time  caused  by  it.  Yet  in  other  minds,  as  in  her 
mind,  panic  had  produced  an  entire  incapacity  for  forming  a  rational 
estimate  of  the.  peril.  *  Nay,  indeed,  so  peiturbiug  was  the  emotion^ 
that  an  unusual  amount  of  danger  to  life  was  imagined  at  a  time 
when  the  danger  to  life  was  smaller  than  usual  For  the  returns 
showed  that  the  mortality  from  all  causes  was  rather  below  the 
average  than  above  it.  While. the  evidence  proved  that  the  risk  of 
death  was  unusually  small,  this  wave  of  feeling  which  spread 
through  society  produced  an  irresistible  conviction  that  it  was  un- 
usually great. 

These  examples  show  in  a  clear  way,  what  is  less  clearly  shown 
in  multitudes  of  examples,  that  the  associated  ideas  constituting  a 
judgment,  arc  much  affected  in  their  relations  to  one  another  by  the 
corQxisting  emotioa  Two  ideas  will  cohere  feebly  or  strongly  accord- 
ing as  the  correlative  nervous  states  involve  a  feeble  or  a  strong 
discharge  along  the  Unes  of  nervous  connexion ;  and  hence  a  large 
wave  of  feeling,  implying  as  it  does  a  voluminous  discharge  in  all 
directions,  renders  .such  two  ideas  more  coherent.  This  is  so  even 
when  tlio  feeling  is  not  relevant  to  the  ideas,  as  is  shown  by  the 
vivid  recollection  of  trivialities  seen  on  occasions  of  great  excitement ; 
and  it  is  still  more  so  when  the  feeling  is  relevant — ^that  is,  when  the 
proposition  formed  by  the  ideas  is  itself  the  cause  of  excitement. 
Much  of  the  emotion  tends,  in  such  case,  to  discharge  itself  through 
the  channels  connecting  the  elements  of  the  proposition  \  and  predicate 
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foDows  subject  with  a  vividness  and  persistence  out  of  all  proportion 
to  that  which  is  justified  by  experience. 

We  see  this  with  emotions  of  all  orders.  How  greatly  matemsJ 
affection  falsifies  a  mother's  estimate  of  her  child,  every  one  ob- 
serves. How  those  in  love,  fancy  superiorities  where  none  are  visible 
to  unconcerned  spectators,  and  remain  blind  to  defects  that  are 
conspicuous  to  everyone  else,  is  matter  of  common  remark.  Note, 
too,  how,  in  the  holder  of  a  lottery-ticket,  hope  generates  a  belief 
utterly  at  variance  with  probability  as  numerically  estimated;  or 
how  an  excited  inventor  confidently  expects  a  success  which  calm 
judges  see  to  be  impossible.  That  "the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought,"  here  so  obviously  true,  is  true  more  or  less  in  nearly  all 
cases  where  there  is  a  wish.  And  in  other  cases,  again,  as  where 
horror  is  aroused  by  the  fancy  of  something  supemsitural,  we'  see 
that  in  the  absence  of  wish  to  believe,  there  may  yet  arise  belief, 
if  violent  emotion  goes  along  with  the  ideas  that  are  joined 
together. 

Though  there  is  some  recognition  of  the  fact  that  men's  judgments 
on  social  questions  are  distorted  by  their  emotions,  the  recognition  is 
extremely  inadequate.  Political  passion,  class-hatred,  and  feelings  of 
gr^t  intensity,  are  alone  habitually  admitted  to  be  large  factors  in 
determining  opinions.  But,  as  above  implied,  we  have  to  take 
account  of  emotions  of  many  kinds  and  of  all  degrees,  down  to 
slight  likes  and  dislikes.  For,  if  we  look  closely  into  our  own  beliefs 
on  public  affairs,  as  well  as  into  the  beliefs  of  those  around  us,  we 
find  them  to  be  caused  much  more  by  aggregates  of  feelings  than  by 
examinations  of  evidence.  No  one,  even  if  he  tries,  succeeds  in 
preventing  the  slow  growth  of  sympathies  with,  or  antipathies 
to,  certain  institutions,  customs,  ideas,  &c.  ;  and  if  he  watches  him- 
self, he  will  perceive  that  unavoidably  each  new  question  coming 
before  him,  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  mass  of  convictions 
which  have  been  gradually  moiilded  into  agreement  with  his  sympa- 
thies and  antipathies. 

When  the  reader  has  admitted,  as  he  must  if  he  is  candid  with 
himself,  that  his  opinion  on  any  political  act  or  proposal,  is  commonly 
formed  in  advance  of  direct  evidence,  and  that  he  rarely  takes  the 
trouble  to  inquire  whether  direct  evidence  justifies  it ;  he  will  see 
how  great  are  those  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sociological  science, 
which  arise  from  the  various  emotions  excited  by  the  mattera  it 
deals  with»  Let  us  note,  first,  the  effects  of  some  emotions  of  a 
general  kind,  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook. 

The  state  of  mind  we  call  impatience  is  one  of  these.  If  a  mau 
swears  at  some  inanimate  thing  which  he  cannot  adjust  as  he  wishes, 
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or  if,  in  wintry  weather,  slipping  down  aaid  hurting  himself,  he  vents 
his  anger  by  damning  gravitation ;  his  folly  is  manifest  enough  to 
spectators,  and  to  himself  also  when  his  irritation  has  died  away. 
But  in  the  political  sphere  it  is  otherwise.  A  man  may  here,  in 
fact  if  not  in  word,  damn  a  law  of  nature,  without  being  himself 
aware,  and  without  making  othei-s  aware,  of  his  absurdity. 

The  state  of  feeling  often  betrayed  towards  Politiod  Economy 
exemplifies  this.  An  impatience  accompanying  the  vague  conscious- 
ness that  certain  cherished  convictions  or  pet  schemes  are  at  variance 
with  politico-economical  truths,  shows  itself  in  contemptuous  words 
applied  to  these  truths.  Knowing  that  his  theory  of  govenunent 
and  plans  for  social  reformation  are  discountenanced  by  it,  Mr. 
CJarlyle  manifests  his  annoyance  by  calling  Political  Economy  "  the 
dismal  science."  And  among  others  than  his  adherents,  there  are 
many  belonging  to  all  parties,  retrograde  and  progressive,  who  dis- 
play repugnance  to  this  body  of  doctrine  with  which  their  favourite 
theories  do  not  agree.  Yet  a  little  thought  might  show  them 
that  their  feeling  is  much  of  the  same  kind  as  would  be  scorn 
vented  by  a  perpetual-motion  schemer  against  the  principles  of 
mechanics. 

To  see  that  these  generalizations  which  they  think  of  as  cold  and 
hard,  and  acceptable  only  by  the  unsympathetic,  are  nothing  but 
statements  of  certain  modes  of  action  arising  out  of  human  nature, 
which  are  no  less  beneficent  than  necessary,  they  need  only  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  human  nature  had  opposite  tendencies.  Imagine  that, 
instead  of  preferring  to  buy  things  at  low  prices,  men  habitually 
preferred  to  give  high  prices  for  them ;  and  imagine  that,  con- 
versely, sellers  rejoiced  in  getting  low  prices  instead  of  high  ones. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  production  and  distribution  and  exchange, 
assuming  them  posrable  under  such  conditions,  would  go  on  in  ways 
utterly  diflferent  from  their  present  ways  ?  If  men  went  for  each 
commodity  to  a  place  where  it  was  difficult  of  production,  instead  of 
to  a  place  where  it  could  be  produced  easily  ;  and  if  instead  of 
transferring  articles  of  consumption  from  one  part  of  a  kingdom  to 
another  along  the  shortest  routes,  they  habitually  chose  roundabout 
routes,  so  that  the  cost  in  labour  and  time  might  be  the  greatest ; 
is  it  not  clear  that,  could  industrial  and  commercial  arrangements  of 
any  kinds  exist,  they  would  be  of  natures  so  unlike  the  present 
ones  as  to  be  inconceivable  by  us  ?  And  if  this  is  undeniable,  is  it 
not  equally  undeniable  that  the  processes  of  production,  distribution, 
and  exchange,  as  they  now  go  on,  aie  processes  detexmined  by  certain 
fundamental  traits  in  human  nature ;  and  that  Political  Economy  is 
nothing  more  than  a  statement  of  the  laws  of  these  processes  as 
inevitably  resulting  from  such  traits  7 

That  the  generalizations  of  political  economists  are  not  all  tme. 
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and  that  some,  which  are  true  in  the  main,  need  qualification,  is  very 
likely.  But  to  admit  this,  is  not  in  the  least  to  admit  that  there  are 
no  true  generalizations  of  this  order  to  be  made.  Those  who  see,  or 
fancy  they  see,  flaws  in  politico-economical  conclusions,  and  there- 
upon sneer  at  Political  Economy,  remind  me  of  the  theologians  who 
lately  rejoiced  so  much  over  the  discovery  of  an  error  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Sun's  distance  ;  and  thought  the  occasion  so  admirable  a 
one  for  ridiculing  men  of  science.  It  is  characteristic  of  theologians 
to  find  cause  for  extreme  satisfaction  in  whatever  shows  human 
imperfection  ;  and  in  this  case  they  were  highly  elated  because 
astronomers  discovered  that,  while  their  delineation  of  the  Solar 
System  remained  exactly  right  in  all  its  proportions,  the  absolute 
dimensions  assigned  were  too  great  by  about  one-thirtieth.  In  one 
respect,  however,  the  comparison  fails ;  for  though  the  theologians 
taunted  the  astronomers,  they  did  not  venture  to  include  astronomy 
within  the  scope  of  their  contempt — did  not  do  as  those  to  whom 
they  are  here  compared,  who  show  contempt,  not  for  political  econo- 
mists only,  but  for  Political  Economy  itself 

Were  they  calm,  these  opponents  of  the  political  economists  would 
see  that  as,  out  of  certain  physical  properties  of  things  there  inevi- 
tably arise  certain  modes  of  action,  which,  as  generalized,  constitute 
physical  science  ;  so  out  of  the  properties  of  men,  intellectual  and 
emotional,  there  inevitably  arise  certain  laws  of  social  processes,  in- 
cluding, among  others,  those  through  which  mutual  aid  in  satisfying 
wants  is  made  possible.  They  would  see  that,  but  for  these  processes, 
the  laws  of  which  Political  Economy  seeks  to  generalize,  men  would 
have  continued  in  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism  to  the  present  hour. 
They  would  see  that  instead  of  jeering  at  the  science  and  those  who 
pursue  it,  their  course  should  be  to  show  in  what  respects  the  gene- 
ralizations thus  far  made  are  untrue,  and  how  they  may  be  so 
expressed  as  to  correspond  to  the  truth  more  nearly. 

I  need  not  further  exemplify  the  perturbing  influence  of  impatience 
in  sociological  inquiry.  Along  with  the  irrational  hope  so  conspicu- 
ously shown  by  every  party  having  a  new  project  for  the  furtherance 
of  human  welfare,  there  habitually  goes  this  irrational  irritation  in 
presence  of  stern  truths  which  negative  sanguine  anticipations.  Be 
it  some  way  of  remedying  the  evils  of  competition,  some  scheme  for 
rendering  the  pressure  of  population  less  severe,  some  method  of 
organizing  a  government  so  as  to  secure  complete  equity,  some  plan 
for  reforming  men  by  teaching,  by  restriction,  by  punishment ;  any- 
thing like  calm  consideration  of  probabilities  as  estimated  from  expe- 
rience, is  excluded  by  this  eagerness  for  an  immediate  result ;  and 
instead  of  submission  to  the  necessities  of  things,  there  comes  vexa- 
tion, felt  if  not  expressed,  against  them,  or  against  those  who  point 
them  out,  or  against  both. 
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That  feelings  of  love  and  hate  make  rational  judgments  impossible 
in  public  affairs,  as  in  private  affairs,  we  can  clearly  enough  see  in 
others,  though  not  so  clearly  in  ourselves.  Especially  can  we  see  it 
when  these  others  belong  to  an  alien  society.  Fraince,  during  and  since 
the  late  war,  has  furnished  us  almost  daily  with  illustrations.  The  fact 
that  while  the  struggle  was  going  on,  any  foreigner  in  Paris  waS  liable 
to  be  seized  as  a  Prussian,  and  that,  if  charged  with  being  a  Prussian, 
he  was  forthwith  treated  as  one,  sufficiently  proves  that  hate  makes 
rational  estimation  of  evidence  impossible.  The  marvellous  distortions 
which  this  passion  produces  were  abundantly  exemplified  during  the 
reign  of  the  Commune  \  and  yet  again  after  the  Commune  was  sub- 
dued. The  "  preternatural  suspicion,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle  called  it,  which 
characterized  conduct  during  the  first  revolution,  characterized  con- 
duct during  the  late  catastrophe.  And  it  is  displayed  stilL  The 
sayings  and  doings  of  French  political  parties,  alike  in  the  Assembly, 
in  the  press,  and  in  private  societies,  show  that  mutual  hate  causes 
mutual  misinterpretations,  fosters  false  conclusions,  and  utterly 
vitiates  sociological  generalizations. 

"While,  however,  it  is  manifest  to  us  that  among  our  neighbours, 
strong  sympathies  and  antipathies  stand  in  the  way  of  reasonable  views 
and  well-balanced  poUcy,  we  do  not  perceive  that  among  ourselves 
sympathies  and  antipathies  distort  judgments  in  degrees,  not  perhaps 
so  extreme,  but  stiU  in  very  great  degrees.  Instead  of  French  opi- 
nion on  French  affairs,  let  us  take  EngUsli  opinion  on  French  affairs 
— not  affairs  of  recent  date,  but  affairs  of  the  past.  And  instead  of  a 
case  showing  the  false  estimation  of  evidence,  which  sympathies  and 
antipathies  produce,  let  us  take  a  case  showing  how  perverted  may 
be  the  estimates  of  the  relative  gravities  of  evils,  and  the  relative 
xdegreesHif  blameworthiness  of  actions. 

Feudalism  had  decayed :  its  benefits  had  died  out,  and  only  its 
evils  had  survived.  While  the  dominant  classes  no  longer  performed 
their  functions,  they  continued  their  exactions  and  maintained  their 
privileges.  Seignorial  power  was  exercised  solely  for  private  benefit, 
and  at  every  step  met  the  unprivileged  with  vexatious  claims  and 
restrictions.  The  peasant  was  called  from  his  heavily-burdened  bit 
of  land  to  work  gratis  for  a  neighbouring  noble,  who  gave  him  no 
protection  in  return.  He  had  to  bear  uncomplainingly  the  devouring 
of  his  crops  by  this  man's  game  \  to  hand  him  a  toU  before  he  could 
cross  the  river ;  to  buy  from  him  the  liberty  to  sell  at  market — nay, 
such  portion  of  grain  as  he  resei-ved  for  his  own  use  he  could  eat 
only  after  paying  .for  the  grinding  of  it  at  his  seigneur's  mill,  and  for 
having  it  baked  at  his  bakehouse.  And  then,  added  to  the  seignorial 
exactions,  came  the  exactions  of  the  Church,  still  more  mercilessly 
enforced.  Along  with  all  these  local  abuses  and  exasperating  ob- 
stacles to  living,  there  had  gone  on  at  the  governing. centre   mal- 
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adriiiTiistratiOTi,  corraption,  extravagance:  treasures  were  s?peiit  in 
building  vast  pulaces,  and  enormous  armies  were  sacrificed  in  inox- 
cnsablo  wars.  Protrjse  expenditure,  demandiug  more  than  could  be 
got  from  crippled  industry,  had  caused  a  chronic  deficit.  New  taxes 
on  the  poor  workers  brought  in  no  money,  but  only  clamour  and 
discontent :  and  to  tax  the  rich  idlers  proved  to  be  impracticable  : 
t!  Muit  the  clergy  and  7«rt6fet(K«>  should  no  longer  be  exempt 

tVc.^  ..-....■...,  such  as  were  borne  by  the  people,  brought  from  tlieae 
daases  "  a  shriek  of  iudignation  and  a^onishmcnt."  And  then,  to 
make  more  conspicuous  the  woi-thlessness  of  the  governing  agencies 
of  all  orders,  there  was  the  corrupt  life  led  by  the  Court,  from  the 
King  downwards — France  lyiDg  "  "with  a  harlot's  foot  on  its  neok," 
fttfsing  over  the  various  phases  of  the  break-up  which  eudetl  this 
intolerable  8tate^pha«es  throughout  which  the  dominant  classes, 
good-for-nothing  and  unrepentant,  strove  to  recover  their  power,  and, 
enlisting  foreign  niler-?,  l)rought  upon  France  inva<l"  i':'s — we 

0*>me  prestjutly  to  a  time  when,  in  a  storm  of  anger  ami  i  p<'ople 

revenged  themselves  on  such  of  their  past  tormentors  as  remained 

jong  them.  Leagued,  as  many  of  these  were,  with  those  of  their 
der  who  were  levying  war  against  libei-atcd  France — loagtjetl,  aK 
many  others  were  supposed  to  be,  with  these  enemies  to  the  RepubKc 

home  and  abroad — incorrigible  a-?  they  proved  themselves  by  thoir 
lotting^  and  treacheries  ;  there  at  length  came  down  on  them  the 
September  massacres  and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  during  which  nearly  ten 
tV  '     ■   •  r         '  ';    '     ■;''    ited,  were  killed 

1.1  •  arful.    Laments 

abl«  Btttierings  and  death  fell  on  innocent  tts  well  as  guilty.  Hate  and 
despair  combined  to  arouae  an  undistinguishing  crueltj"^,  and,  in  some 
of  the  leading  actors,  a  cold-blooded  ferocity.  Novertheless,  recog- 
nizing all  thia— ^tecognizing  also  the  truth  that  those  who  wreAked 
this  vengeance  were  intrinsically  no  better  than  those  on  whom  it 
was  wreaked — we  must  admit  that  the  bloodshed  had  its  excuse. 
The  panic  of  •  a  people  threatened  with  re-imposition  of  dreadful 
flhaeklos,  wag  not  to  l>e  wondered  at.  That  the  expected  return  of  a 
time  like  that  in  which  gaunt  figures  and  hagganl  tkoes  about  the 
towns  and  the  country,  indicated  the  social  disorganization,  should 
excite  men  to  a  blind  fury,  was  not  unnatural.  If  they  beoaine 
frantic  at  the  thought  that  there  was  coming  back  a  state  under 
which  there  might  again  be  a  slaying  of 'huntlreds  of  thousands  of 
men  in  battles  fought  to  gi'atit'y  the  spite  of  a  King's  concubine, 
we  now!  not  lie  greatly  astonished.  And  some  of  the  horror  ©x- 
pconed  at  the  fate  of  the  ten  thousand  victims,  might  fitly  be  re- 
•enred  for  the  ab<wiinations  which  caused  it. 

From  this  partially-excusable  bloodshed,  over  which  men-shudtler 
exceaaively,  let  us  turn  now  to  the  immeasurably-greater  bloodshed, 
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,  Laving'  no  excuse,  over  which  they  do  not  shudder  at  all.  Out  of 
the  sRuguintq-y  chaos  of  the  Revolution,  there  presently  rose  a  soldier-' 
whose  immense  ability,  joined  with  his  absolute  unscrupulottsnesn, 
made  him  now  general,  now  consul,  now  autocrat  He  was  untruthful 
in  an  extreme  dogree  ;  lying  in  his  despatches  day  by  day,  never 
writing  a  page  without  bod  faith,*  nay,  even  giving  to  others  lesBons 
in  telling  falsehoods.'  He  professed  friendship  while  plotting  to 
betray;  and  quite  eai'ly  in  his  career  made  the  wolf-and-lamb  fable  J 
his  guide.  He  got  antagonists  into  his  power  by  promises  of] 
r clemency,  and  then  executed  them.  To  etrike  terror,  he  deacendod  1 
to  l>arbaritics  like  tho.se  of  the  bloodthirsty  conquerors  of  old,  of' 
whom  his  career  reminds  \\n  :  as  in  Egj-pt,  when,  to  avenge  fifty  of 
his  sohliera,  he  beheaded  2,000  fellahs,  throwing  their  headless 
corpses  into  the  Nile  ;  or  as  at  Jaffa,  when  2,500  of  the  garrison  who 
finally  sun'endcred,  were,  at  his  order,  deliberately  massacred.  Even; 
his  own  officers,  not  over-scrupulous,  as  we  may  suppose,  were  shocked 
by  hift  bnitidity — sometimes  refusing  to  execute  liis  sanguinary 
decrees.  Indeed,  the  instincts  of  the  savage  were  scarcely  at  all 
qualified  in  him  by  what  we  call  moral  sentiments ;  as  wo  see  in  Lis 
prop*.>sal  to  burn  "  two  or  three  of  the  larger  communes "  in  La 
Vendee  \  as  we  see  in  las  wish  to  introduce  bull-fights  into  France, 
and  to  revive  the  combats  of  the  Roman  arena ;  as  we  see  in  the 
cold-blooded  sacrifice  of  his  own  soldiers,  when  he  ordered  a  useless 
out^wst  attack  merely  that  his  mistress  might  witness  an  engage- 
ment! That  such  a  man  should  have  prompted  the  individual 
killing  of  leatling  antagonists,  and  yet  prices  on  their  heads,  as  in  the 
38  of  Mourad-Bcy  and  Count  Frott^,  and  that  to  remove  the  Due 
I'Eughieu  he  should  have  committed  a  crime  like  in  its  character  to 
(that  of  one  who  hires  a  bravo,  but  unlike  by  entailing  no  danger, 
was  quite  natural.  It  was  natural,  too,  that  in  ad<lition  to  countless 
treacheries  and  breaches  of  faith  in  his  dealings  with  foreign  powers, 
such  a  man  should  play  the  traitor  to  his  own  nation,  by  stamping 
>ut  its  newly-gained  free  institutions,  and  substituting  his  own  mili- 
tary despotism.  Such  being  the  nature  of  the  man,  and  such  being 
a  few  illustrations  of  his  cruelty  and  unscrupulousness,  contemplate 
now  his  greater  crimes  and  their  motives.  Year  after  year  he  went 
on  sacrificing  by  tons  of  thousands  and  liundreds  of  thousands  the 
French  people  and  the  people  of  Europe  at  large,  to  gratify  his  lust  of 
ripower  and  his  hatred  of  opponents.  To  feed  his  insatiable  ambition, 
and  to  crush  those  who  resisted  his  efforts  after  universal  dominion, 
be  went  on  seizing  the  young  men  of  France,  forming  army  after 
army,  that  were  destroyed  in  destroying  like  armies  raised  by  neigh- 
bouring nations.    In  the  Russian  campaign  alone,  out  of  5o2,000  men 

•  Tnoftlatdon  of  Lanfrey's  History  of  Napoleon  the  First,  vol.  ii.,  p.  25. 
t  /hV/.,  vol.  ii,,  p.  443. 
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in  Napoleon's  army  left  dead  or  prisoners,  but  fow  returned  liome ; 
whiJt-  the  Russian  force  of  more  than  200,000  wa«*  reduced  to  30,000 
or  40.000 :  implying  a  total  sacrifice  of  considerably  more  than  half 
a  million  lives.  And  when  the  mortality  on  both  sides  by  death  in 
battle,  by  wounds,  and  by  disease,  throughout  the  Napoleonic  cam- 
paigns is  summed  up,  it  exceeds  at  the  lowest  computation  two  mil- 
lioDSL*  Aud  ail  this  slaughter,  all  this  fiufteriiig,  all  this  devastation, 
was  gone  tlirougli  because  one  man  had  a  restless  desire  to  be  despot 
oror  all  men. 

What  Las  been  thought  and  felt  iu  England  about  the  two  seta 
s*i  events  above  coutrastcd,  and  about  the  actors  in  them?  For 
the  bloodshed  of  the  Revolution  there  has  been  utter  detestation, 
aud  for  those  who  wrought  it  unqualified  hate.  For  the  enor- 
uiOTwly-grcater  bloodshed  which  the^e  wars  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Enapire  entailed,  little  or  no  horror  is  expressed ;  while  the  feeling 
towards  the  modern  Attila  who  was  guilty  of  this  bloodshed,  is  8how7i 

decorating  rooms  with  portraits  and  basts  of  him.     See  the  beliefs 

ich.  these  respective  feelings  imply  : — 


Over  ten  thousand  deaths  we 
may  fitly  sliudder  and  lament. 

As  the  ten  thousand  were  slain 
because  of  the  tyrannies,  and 
cruelties,  and  treacheries,  com- 
mitted by  them  or  by  their  class, 
Uieir  deaths  are  especially  piti- 
able. 

Tlie  sufferings  of  the  ten  thou- 
id  an<l  of  their  relatives,  who 
expiated  their  o>vn  misdeeds  and 
the  misdeeds  of  their  class,  may 
fitlj  form  subjectfl  for  heart-rend- 
ing atones  and  pathetic  pictures. 


TJjnt  despair  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  betrayal  people,  brought 
about  this  slaughter  of  ten  thou- 
sand, makes  the  atrocity  without 
palliation. 


Two  million  deaths  may  be 
contemplated  without  shudderii^ 
aud  lamentation. 

As  the  two  millions,  innocent 
of  offence,  were  taken  against 
their  wills  from  classes  already 
oppressed  and  impoverished,  the 
slaughter  of  them  need  not  ex- 
cite our  pity. 

There  is  nothing  heart-rending 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  two  mil- 
lions who  died  for  no  crimes  of 
their  own  or  their  class  ;  nor  is 
there  anything  pathetic  in  the 
fates  of  the  poor  families  through- 
out France  and  alt  neighbouring 
countries,  from  which  the  two  mil- 
lion victims  were  taken. 

That  one  vile  man's  lust  of 
power  was  giatified  through  the 
deaths  of  the  two  millions,  greatly 
palliates  the  sacrifice  of  them. 


*  M.  Irfuofiej  seta  down  the  loss  of  the  French  alone,  fiom  1£M)2  onwards,  at  nearly 
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Theso  are  the  antithetical  propositions  tacitly  implied  in  the  opi- 
nions that  have  been  current  in  England  about  the  French  Revolntion 
and  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Only  by  acceptance  of  such  propositions 
can  these  opinions  be  defended.  Such  have  been  the  emotions  of 
men  that,  until  quite  recently,  it  has  been  the  habit  to  speak  ^th 
detestation  of  the  one  set  of  events,  and  to  speak  of  the  other  set  of 
events  in  words  betraying  admiration.  Nay,  even  now  these  feelings 
are  but  partially  qualified.  Wliile  the  names  of  the  leading  actors 
in  the  Reign  of  Terror  are  names  of  execration,  we  speak  of  Napoleon 
as  "  the  Qreat,"  and  Englifihmen  worship  him  by  visiting  his  tomb 
and  taking  off  their  hats  ! 

How,  then,  with  such  perverting  emotions,  is  it  possible  to  take 
rational  views  of  sociological  facts  ?  Forming,  as  men  do,  such 
astoundingly-falsc  conceptions  of  the  relative  amounts  of  evils  and 
the  relative  characters  of  motives,  how  can  they  judge  truly  among 
institutions  and  actions,  past  or  present  ?  Clearly,  minds  thus  swayed 
by  disproportionate  hates  and  admirations,  cannot  frame  those 
balanced  conclusions  respecting  social  phenomena  which  alone  con- 
stitute Social  Science.    ' 

The  sentiment  which  thus  expresses  horror  at  bad  deeds  for 
which  there  was  much  excuse,  while  to  deeds  incomparably  more 
dreadful  and  without  excuse,  it  gives  applause  very  slightly  qualified 
with  blame,  is  a  sentiment  which,  among  other  effects,  nuurvellonsly 
perverts  men's  political  conceptions.  This  awe  of  power,  by  the  help 
of  which  social  subordination  has  been,  and  still  is,  chiefly  main- 
tained— ^this  feeUng  which  delights  to  contemplate  the  imposing,  be 
it  in  military  successes,  or  be  it  in  the  gi'and  pageantries,  the  sounding 
titles,  and    the  sumptuous  modes  of  Uving  that  imply  supreme 

two  millions.  This  may  be  an  orcisestimate  ;  thongh,  jodging  from  the  immcmHe 
•nnies  raised  in  France,  suoh  a  total  seems  quite  possible.  The  above  computation 
of  the  loflBOB  to  Eoropean  nations  in  general  has  been  made  fear  me  bj  adding  tibe 
munbers  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  suoceasiTe  battles,  as  furnished  liy  aaeih  itate 
menta  aa  axo  aooessiUe.  The  total  is  1,5(10,000.  This  number  has  to  be  gnealily 
inoreaaed  by  including  losses  not  specified— the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  one 
aide  only  being  giren  in  some  cases.  It  has  to  be  further  increased  by  including 
loans  in  numerous  minor  eogagements.  the  particulars  of  which  are  unknown.  And 
it  has  to  be  again  increased  by  allowance  for  under-statcanent  of  his  losses,  which 
was  habitual  ^^dth  Napoleon.  Though  the  total,  raised  by  these  various  additions 
pcobablj'  to  something  over  two  millions,  iwdndeB  killed  and  wounded,  from  which 
last  okas  »  large  deduction  has  to  be  made  for  the  number  who  zeooveied  ;  yet  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  loss  by  disease.  This  may  be  set  down  as  greater  in  amount 
than  that  whidi  battles  caused.  (Thu^i,  according  to  Kolb,  the  British  Icet  in  Spain 
three  times  as  many  by  diseases  as  by  the  enemy ;  and  in  the  ezpeditiaii  to  Waldberen 
seventeen  times  as  many.)  So  that  the  leas  by  killed  and  wounded  and  by  diae—e, 
for  all  the  European  nations  during  the  Napoleonic  rampaigns,  is  probably  much 
■adenlatadlafe  two  BdUiaM. 
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anthonty — this  feeling  which  is  ottended  by  outbreaks  of  insuboidiiia- 
tioQ  sukI  acts  or  words  of  a  disloyal  kind  ;  is  a  feeling  that  inevitably 
generates  delusions  respectiug  governments,  their  capacities,  theii' 
achievutuents.  It  trausiigures  theoi  and  all  theii-  beloDgings ;  as  does 
every  strong  emotion  the  objects  towards  which  it  is  drawn  out. 
Just  Its  raatemal  love,  idealiziug  oflspring,  sees  perfections  but  not 
ilefects,  and  believes  in  the  future  good  behaviour  of  a  woi-thless 
sou,  notwithstanding  cuutitle^s  broken  promises  of  amendment ;  so 
thib  power-worship  idealizes  the  State,  as  embodied  either  in  a  des- 
pot, or  in  king,  lords,  and  commons,  or  in  a  republican  assembly,  and 
continually  hopes  in  ^pito  of  continual  disappointments. 

How  owe  of  power  sways  men's  political  beliefs,  will  be  perceived 
on  observing  how  it  sways  their  religiou.s  beliefs.  We  shall  best  see 
this  by  taking  an  instance  supplied  by  a  people  whose  religious  ideas 
AK  extremely  crude.  Here  is  an  abstract  of  a  description  given  by 
Captain  Burton : — 

A  pot  of  oil  with  a  lighted  wick  was  placed  every  night  by  the  half- 
bred  Portugueee  Indians,  before  the  painted  doll,  the  patix)n  saint  of  the 

kt    in  which  we   sailed    from    Coa.      '*  Ono    evening,    as   tlio   weather 

i;ared  likely  to  be  Bqually,  we  observed  that  the  usual  complimeut  was 

niot  offered  to  the  pntron,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  why.  'WTiy  ?' 
TocHerated  the  tindal  [captnin],  iTKhgnantly,  '  if  that  chap  can't  keep  the 
»ky  clear,  he  shall  have  neither  oil  nor  wick  from  cne,  d — n  him  !'  'But  I 
Uiould  iiave  supposed  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  you  woidd  have  paid  him 
more  than  usual  attention  V  '  The  fact  is,  ksabib,  I  have  fonnd  out  that 
the  fellow  is  not  worth  his  salt :  the  last  time  we  had  an  infernal  squall 
■with  him  cm  board,  and  if  ho  docs  not  keep  this  one  otf,  I'll  just  throw  him 
orerboHnl,  and  take  to  Santa  Caterina  ;  h&i>g  me,  if  I  don't — the  brother-in- 
l*w  !"*  [brother-indaw,  a  common  term  of  insult].* 

To  us  it  seems  scarcely  imaginable  that  men  should  thus  behave  to 
their  gofJ^aod  demi-gods — should  prayto  them, should  in.suUand  some- 
times whip  them  for  not  answering  their  prayers,  and  then  should 
presently  pray  to  them  again.  Let  us  pause  a  moment  before  we  laugh. 
Though  in  the  sphere  of  religion  our  conduct  does  not  present  such 
a  contradiction,  yet  a  contradiction  essentially  similar  is  betrayed  by 
onr  conduct  in  the  p<ilitical  sphere.  Perpetual  disappointment  does 
not  here  cure  us  of  perpetual  expectation.  Conceiving  the  State- 
agency  as  though  it  were  something  more  than  a  cluster  of  men  (a 
few  clever,  many  ordinary,  and  some  decidedly  stupid),  we  ascribe  to 
it  marvellous  powers  of  doing  multitudinous  things  which  men  other- 
wiae  clustered  are  unable  to  do.  We  petition  it  to  procure  for  us  in 
Some  >ray  which  we  do  not  doubt  it  can  find,  benefits  of  all  orders ; 
and  pray  it  wit"h  unfaltering  faith  to  secure  us  from  every  fresh  evil. 
Time  after  time  our  hopes  are  balked.     The  good  is  not  obtjiined,  or 

*  Bnrton'a  Oovl,  &&,  p.  167. 
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something  bad  comes  along  with  it ;  the  evil  is  not  cured,  or  some 
other  evil  as  great  or  greater  is  produced.  Our  journals,  daily  and 
weekly,  general  and  local,  perpetually  find  failures  to  dilate  upon : 
now  blaming,  and  now  ridiculing,  first  this  department  and  then  that. 
And  yet,  though  the  rectification  of  blunders,  administrative  and 
legislative,  is  a  main  paii;  of  public  business — though  the  time  of  the 
Legislature  is  chiefly  occupied  in  amending  and  again  amending, 
until,  after  the  many  mischiefs  implied  by  these  needs  for  amend- 
ments, there  often  comes  at  last  repeal ;  yet  from  day  to  day  increas- 
ing numbers  of  wishes  are  expressed  for  legal  repressions  and  State- 
management.  This  emotion  which  is  excited  by  the  forms  of 
governmental  power,  and  makes  governmental  power  possible,  is  the 
root  of  a  faith  that  springs  up  afresh  however  often  cut  down.  To 
see  how  little  the  perennial  confidence  it  generates  is  diminished  by 
perennial  disappointment,  we  need  but  remind  ourselves  of  a  few 
State-performances  in  the  chief  State-departments. 

On  the  second  page  of  the  first  chapter,  by  way  of  illustrating 
Admiralty-mismanagement,  brief  reference  was  made  to  three  avoid- 
able catastrophes  which  had  happened  to  vessels  of  war  within  the 
twelvemonth.  Their  frequency  iff  further  shown  by  the  fiwst  that 
before  the  next  chapter  was  published,  two  others  had  occurred  :  the 
Lord  Clyde  ran  aground  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Royal  Alfred 
was  seven  hours  on  the  Bahama  reef.  And  then,  more  recently,  we 
have  had  the  sinking  of  a  vessel  at  Woolwich  by  letting  a  35-ton 
gun  fall  from  the  slings  on  to  her  bottom.  That  the  authorities  of 
the  navy  commit  errors  which  the  merchant  service  avoids,  has  been 
repeatedly  shown  of  late,  as  in  times  past  It  was  shown  by  the 
disclosure  respecting  the  corrosion  of  the  Glutton's  plates,  which 
proved  that  the  Admiralty  had  not  adopted  the  efficient  protective 
methods  long  used  by  private  shipowners.  It  was  shown  when  the 
loss  of  the  Ariadne's  sailors  made  us  aware  that  a  twenty-six-gun 
frigate  had  not  as  many  boats  for  saving  life  as  are  prescribed  for  a 
passenger-ship  of  less  than  400  tons  ;  and  that  for  lowering  her  boats 
there  was  on  board  neither  Kynaston's  apparatus  nor  the  much  better 
apparatus  of  Clifford,  which  experience  in  the  merchant  service  has 
thoroughly  tested.  It  was  shown  by  the  non-adoption  of  Silver's 
governor  for  marine  steam-engines ;  long  used  in  private  steam-ships 
to  save  machinery  from  breakage,  but  only  now  being  introduced 
into  the  navy  after  machinery  has  been  broken.  On  going  back 
a  little,  this  relative  inefficiency  of  administration  is  still  more 
strikingly  shown : — ^instance  the  fact  that  during  the  Chinese  Ex- 
pedition of  1841,  a  mortality  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  per  day  in 
a  crew  of  three  hundred,  arose  from  drinking  muddy  water  from  the 
paddy-fields,  though,  either  by  boiling  it  or  by  filtering  it  through 
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charcoal,  niuch  of  this  mortality  raigljt  have  been  preventod ;  instance 
the  fact  that,  >\'ithin  tho  memory  of  living  officers  (I  have  it  from  the 
mouth  of  one  who  had  the  experience),  vessels  of  war  leaving  Dept- 
ford.  filled  their  casks  with  Thames-water  taken  at  ebb-tide,  which 
water,  during  its  subseqtient  perio<l  of  putrefaction,  had  to  be  filtered 
through  handkerchiefs  before  drinking,  and  then  swallowed  wliile 
holding  the  nose ;  or  instance  the  accumulation  of  abominable  abuses 
and  malversations  and  tyrannies  which  produced  the  mutiny  at  Spit- 
head  But,  perhaps,  of  all  such  illustrations,  the  most  striking  is  that 
which  the  treatment  of  scurvy  furnishes.  It  was  in  1593  that  sour 
juices  were  first  recommended  by  Albertus ;  and  in  the  same  year 
Sir  R.  Hawkins  cured  his  crew  of  scurvy  by  lemon -juice.  In 
IGOO  Gjmmodore  LancaHter,  who  took  out  the  first  squadron  of  the 
E»«t  India  Company's  ships,  kept  the  crew  of  his  own  ship  in  perfect 
health  by  lemon-juice,  while  the  crews  of  the  three  accompanying . 
ships  were  so  disabled  that  he  had  to  send  his  men  on  board  to  set 
their  sails.  In  1636  this  remedy  was  again  recommended  in  medical 
works  on  scurvy.  Admiral  Wagner,  commanding  our  fleet  in  the 
Baltic  in  1726,  once  more  showed  it  to  be  a  specific.  In  1757  Dr.  Lind, 
the  physician  to  the  naval  hospital  at  Haslar,  collected  and  published 
in  an  elaborate  work,  these  and  many  other  proofs  of  its  efficacy. 
Nevertheless,  scurs-y  continued  to  carry  off  thousands  of  our  sailors. 
In  1780,  2,400  in  the  Channel  Fleet  were  affected  by  it ;  and  in  1795 
the  safety  of  the  Channel  Fleet  was  endangered  by  it.  At  length,  in 
tliat  year,  the  Admiralty  ordered  a  regular  supply  of  lemon-juice  to 
the  navy.  Thus  two  centuries  after  the  remedy  was  known,  and 
forty  years  after  a  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Government  had  given 

iclusive  evidence  of  its  worth,  tlio  Admiralty,  forced  thereto  by  an 
ccrbation  of  the  evil,  first  moved  in  tlie  matter.  And  what  had 
been  tho  effect  of  this  almost  incredible  perversity  of  officialism  ? 
Tlie  mortality  from  scurvy  during  this  long  period  had  exceeded  the 
mortality  by  battles,  wrecks,  and  all  casualties  of  sea-life  jjut 
t<^ther  :* 

How,  throij^gh  military  administration  there  has  all  along  run,  and 
still  runs,  a  kindred  stupidity  and  obstructiveness,  pages  of  examples 
ndght  be  accumulated  to  show.  The  debates  pending  the  abolition 
of  iho  purchase-sy.stem  furnish  many ;  tho  accounts  of  life  at  Alder- 
shot  and  of  autumn  mauceuvres  furnish  mtiny ;  and  many  might  be 
mlded  iu  the  shape  of  protests  like  those  made  against  martinet 
riding-regulations,  which  entail  ruptures  on  the  soldiers,  and  against 
"our  ridiculous  drill-book,"  as  independent  officers  are  now  agreeing 
lo  call  it     Even  limiting  ourselves  to  sanitary  administration  in  the 


See  TwMdie's  SytUin  of  Ptvetical  Jicdidn^ol  v.  pp.  62—99. 
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army,  the  files  of  oar  jounia!s  and  the  Teports  of  oar  comniisBions 
would  yield  mnltitmiinous  instaucos  of  scarcely-credible  btingliiig 
— as  in  bad  barrack -arrangements,  of  which  we  beard  so  mncb  a  few* 
years  ago ;  as  in  an  absurd  style  of  dress,  such  as  that  which  led  to 
the  wholesale  cutting-down  of  the  Twelfth  Cameronians  when  thej 
arrived  in  Gliina  in  1841  ;  as  in  the  carelessness  which  ktely  caused  tW 
immense  mortality  by  cholera  among  the  18th  Hnssars  at  Secundera- 
bad.  Or,  not  farther  to  multiply  instances,  take  the  long-continue 
ignoring  of  ipecacuanha  as  a  specific  for  dysentery,  which  causes 
much  mortality  in  our  Indian  Service  : — 

"It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  introducers  of  the  ipecnciiaaba  iuto  Euro- 
pean pitictice,  the  Brazilian  traveller  Marcgmv,  aud  the  physician  Piao  (in 
1 1)48),  exjiltcitly  stated  that  the  powder  is  »  specific  cure  for  dysentery,  in 
doses  of  A  dmchm  and  upwards  ;  but  that  thia  information  appean  nerer  ti 
have  been  acted  upon  till  Ii^I3,  when  Surgeon  Q.  Plajfair,  of  the 
Indian  Company's  service,  wrote  testifying  to  its  use  iu  these  doses.  Again,' 
in  1831,  a  immber  of  reports  of  medical  officers  were  published  by  the 
Mwlros  Medical  Board,  showing  its  great  effects  in  honriy  doses  of  five 
grains,  till  frequently  100  grains  were  given  in  a  short  period  ;  testimony 
which,  uotwithstanding  its  woiglit,  was  doomed  to  be  similarly  overlooke 
till  quite  rocontly,  when  it  hoa  been  again  brought  directly  under  the  notic 
of  the  ludian  Government,  which  is  making  veiy  vigorous  efforts  to  intro-" 
duce  the  culture  of  the  plant  into  suitable  districts  of  India."  * 

So  that,  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  the  evil,  and  the  pressing 
need  for  this  remedy  from  time  to  time  thrust  on  the  attention  of  th$y 
Indian  authorities,  nearly  sixty  years  passed  before  the  requisite  stepa 
were  taken.  I 

That  the  State,  which  fails  to  secure  the  health  of  men,  even  in' 
its  own  employ,  should  fail  to  secure  the  hejilth  of  beasts,  might 
perhaps  bo  taken  as  self-evident ;  though  possibly  some,  comparin; 
the  money  laid  out  on  stables  with  the  money  laid  out  on  cottages 
might  doubt  the  corollarj'.     Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  recent^ 
history  of  cattle-diseases  and  of  legislation  to  prevent  cattle-diseases, 
yields  the  same  lessons  as  are  yielded  fxlK»ve.     Since  lS+8  there  have_ 
been  seven  Acts  of  Parliament  bearing  the  general  titles  of  Coa- 
;  tagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts.     Measures  to  "  stamp  out/'  as  the 

*  "  Bfiport  on  the  Progrew  and  Condition  of  tbe  Royal  Ovdeiis  at  K«w/'  1870, 
p.  5. 

f  My  attention  Araw  flrawn  to  this  case  by  one  wLo  Tias  had  experience  in  various 
gOTemmcnt  services  ;  and  ho  ascribed  this  obstrnctfveneas  in  the  tnedical  sorrioc  to 
I  the  pattinj^  of  ycmmg  8urgeoa»  under  old.  The  remark  is  eignifieant,  and  ha.<>  far- 
[  recalling  implicatioas.  Putting  young  otHciala  under  old  is  a  rule  of  all  eervices- 
'*jvil,  military,  naval,  or  other;  and  in  all  aerv  ices,  necessarily  has  the  effect  of" 
placing  the  advanced  ideas  and  wider  knowledge  of  a  new  generation,  nnder  contro!' 
by  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  a  genecation  to  which  change  has  boooma  repognant. 
Thii),  wliich  is  a  seemingly-iueradicablo  vice  of  public  organisations,  is  a  rice  to  which 
private  organizations  are  far  leas  liable  ;  Kince,  in  the  lifc-and-death  liFtrnggle  of 
competition,  merit,  even  if  young,  takes  the  place  of  demerit,  even  If  old. 
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>1uase  goes,  this  or  that  diiiease,  have  been  called  for  as  imperative. 

lures  have  been  passed,  and  then,  expectation  not  having  been 

ilJed,  amended  measures  have  been  passe»i,  and  then  re-amended 

leasures  ;  so  that  of  late  no  session  has  gone  by  without  a  bill  to  cure 

Jevils  which  previous  bills  tried  to  cure,  but  did  not.     NotwithBtanding 

the  keen   interest  felt  by  tlie  ruling  cla«Aes  in  the  success  of  these 

B,  they  liave  succeeded  so  ill,  tlmt  the  "foot-and-mouth  disease" 

"■WH  been  "  stamped  out,"  has  not  even  been  kept  in  cheok>  but 

luring   llie   past   yeai-   has    spread  alarmingly  in   various   parts  of 

10  kingdom.     Continually  the  Times  has  had  blaming  lettore.  and 

jports  of  local  mceting.s  called  to  condemn  the  existing  laws  and  to 

on  better.     From  all  quaiteis  there  have  come  siccounts  of 

Hive  regulations  and  incapable  officials — of  policemen  who  do 

rprk.  of  veterinary  Kurgeons — of  machinery   described  by  Mr. 

ing,  veterinary'  .-jurgeon  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  as  "  clumsy,  dis- 

|nrated,  *nd  inefficient."  * 

la  it  alleged  that  the  go«jdness  of  State-agency  cannot  be  judged 

>y  oveasui^e8  so  recent,  the   admrnistratioD  of  which  is  at   present 

imperfect  ?      If    so,    let   us   look    at    that    form    of    State-agency 

vhicli  ifl  of  most  ancient  date,  and  has*  hiid  the  longest  tinxe  for 

jrfecting  its  adjustments — let  us  take  the  Law  in  general,  and  its 

[iidn:  '11  in  general.     Needs  there  do  more  than  name  these 

(to  r....:...  -  -ke  reader  of  the  amazing  inefficiency,  confusion,  doubt- 

f fulness,  delay,  which,  proverbial  from  early  times,  continues  still  i 

pooal  statutes  alone,  wlJcli  are  assumed  to  b6  known  by  every 

eiiizieft,  14,408  had  been  enacted  from  the  time  of  Edward  III,  down 


*  Let  me  here  add  what  seems  to  be  a  nob-impogsible  canac,  or  nt  B07  rate  part- 

e,  of  the  fttilnre.    The  duo  ia  given  by  a  letter  in  the  Thurn,  signed  "  Land- 

Qwaar,"  dfttiug  ToUesbnry.  Eaeex.  Augr-  -t  1872.      He  bought "  ten  fine  yoong  steers, 

l«rfeetiX  trvo  from  any  symptom  of  disease,"  and  '^  paaaed  wand  by  tho  inspector  of 

focd^  stock."    They  were  attacked  by  foot-and-mouth  disease  after  tire  day;*  passed 

in  froah  jnuidockii  with  the  be»t  food.      On  inquiry  he  found  that  forei^   stock, 

however  bC'altby,  " '  mostly  all  go  down  with  it '  after  the  passage."    And  then,  in 

prapotia^  a  remedy,  he  gives  as  a  fact  of  which  he  does  not  aeem  to  recogrnize  the 

mwaiiwjf     He  auggestfi,  "  that,  instead  of  the  present  quarantine  at  Harwich,  whioh 

oao«ut«  in  driTing  the  stock  frum  the  etcamcr  into  pens  foe  a  limited  number  of 

hoan,"  &o ,  Kc.    If  thi.s  df?scription  of  the  quarantine  is  correct,  the  spread  of  ttie 

diMMM  is  iM^mnted  for.     Every  new  drore  of  cattle  is  kept  for  hours  in  an  inleoted 

pa.    Unlasstbe  successive  droves  have  been  all  healthy  (which  the  very  inntitution  of 

the  quaruitino  implies  that  they  Iiave  not  been),  some  of  them  have  left  in  the  pen 

<Waatd  matter  from  their  mouths  and  fcot     Even  if  disinfectants  are  useil  aft«r 

each  ooewpation,  tho  risk  is  great — the  disinfection  is  almost  certain  to  bo  inadequate. 

^^f,  eran  if  &e  pen  is  adequately  dif^infected  every  time,  yet  if  there  in  not  aim  n 

OMapI^te  di&infoetiQii  of  the  lauding  applianoes,  the  landing-stage,  and  the  track  to 

Ifat  pm,  the  dijitfusc  will  be  oommunicatod.     No  wonder  healthy  cattle  " '  mostly  go 

•Wn  with  it '  after  the  passage."    The  quarantine  regulationfl,  if  they  are  such  a* 

k<»  hnpliad,  might  properly  be  called  "  n^golationa  for  the  better  diffusion  of  oattle- 
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to  1S44.  As  was  said  by  Lord  Cranworth  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
16th  P'ebruary,  ly.33,  the  judges  were  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with 
an  these  laws,  but,  m  fact,  no  human  mind  could  master  them,  and 
ignorance  had  ceased  to  be  a  discrrace,*  To  this  has  to  be  added  the 
accumulation  of  civil  laws,  similarly  multitudinous,  involved,  unclas- 
sified, and  to  this  a^in  the  enormous  mass  of  "  case  law,"  filling 
over  120(>  vcdumes  and  rapidly  increasing,  before  there  can  bo  formed 
an  idea  of  the  chaos.  And  then  consider  how  there  has  come  this  cbaoK; 
out  of  which  not  even  the  highest  legal  functionaries,  much  less  the 
lower  functionaries,  much  less  the  ordinary  citizens,  can  educe  definite 
conclusions.  Session  after  session  the  confusion  has  been  worse  con- 
founded by  the  passing  of  separate  Acts,  and  successive  amendments 
of  Acts,  which  are  left  unconnected  with  the  multitudinous  kindred 
Acts  and  amendments  that  lie  scattered  through  the  accumulated 
records  of  centuries.  Suppose  a  trader  should  make,  day  by  day, 
separate  memorauda  of  his  transactions  with  A,  B,  C,  and  the  rest 
of  his  debtors  and  creditoi-s.  Suppose  he  should  stick  these  on  a 
file,  one  after  the  other  as  they  were  made,  never  even  putting  them 
in  order,  much  less  entering  them  in  his  le<lger.  Suppose  he  should 
thus  go  on  throughout  his  life,  and  that,  to  learn  the  state  of  his  ac- 
count with  A,  B,  or  C,  his  clerks  had  to  search  through  this  enormous 
confused  file  of  memoranda  :  being  helped  only  by  their  memories  and 
by  certain  private  note-books  which  preceding  clerks  had  made  for 
their  own  guidance,  and  left  behind  them.  What  would  be  the  state 
of  the  business  1  What  chance  would  A,  B,  and  C  have  of  being 
rightly  dealt  with  ?  Yet  this,  which,  as  a  methotl  of  conducting  pri- 
vate business,  is  almost  too  hidicrous  for  fiction,  Is  in  pxiblic  business 
nothing  more  than  grave  fact.  And  tlie  result  of  the  method  is 
exactly  the  one  to  be  anticipate<l.  Counsel's  opinions  differing, 
authorities  contradicting  one  another,  judges  at  issue,  courts  in  col- 
lision. The  conflict  extends  all  through  the  system  from  top  to 
bottom.  Every  day's  law-reports  remind  us  that  each  decision  given 
is  60  uncertain  that  the  probability  of  appeal  depends  chiefly  on  the 
courage  orpecuuiaiy  ability  of  the  beaten  litigant — not  on  the  nature 
of  the  decision  ;  and  if  the  appeal  is  made,  a  reversal  of  the  decision  is 
looked  for  as  by  no  means  unlikely.  And  then,  on  contemplating 
the  ultimate  efl:ect,  we  find  it  to  be — the  multiplication  of  aggres- 
sions. Were  the  law  clear,  were  the  verdicts  certain  to  bo  in  con- 
formity with  it,  and  did  asking  for  its  protection  entail  no  chance  of 
great  loss  or  of  ruin,  very  many  of  the  causes  that  como  before  our 
courts  would  never  be  heard  of,  for  the  reason  that  the  wrongs  they 
disclose  wovUd  not  be  committed  j  nor  would  there  be  committed 
those  yet  more  numerous  wrongs  to  wliich  the  bad  are  prompted  by 
*  Fitc  aVs  Englith  Cbnititutum,  translated  by  Sbee,  p.  467. 
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the  belief  that  tlie  persons  wronged  will  not  dare  to  seek  redress. 
Here>  where  State-agency  has  had  centuries  upon  centuries  in  which 
to  develop  its  appliances  and  sliow  its  efficiency,  it  is  so  inefficient 
that  citizens  dread  employing  it,  lest  instead  of  getting  succour  in 
their  distress  they  should  bring  on  themselves  new  sufferings.  And 
then — startling  comment  on  the  system,  if  we  could  but  see  it — 
there  spring  up  private  voluntary  combinations  for  doing  the  busi- 
ness vrliich  the  State  should  do,  but  fails  to  do.  Here  in  London 
there  is  now  proposed  a  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  for  administering 
jtistice  among  traders,  on  the  pattern  of  that  which  in  Paris  settles 
many  thousands  of  cases  a  year. 

Even  after  finding  the  State  perform  so  ill  this  vital  function,  one 
ht  have  expected  that  it  would  perform  well  such  a  simple  func- 
as  the  keeping  of  documentsj.  Yet,  in  the  custody  of  the  national 
records,  there  has  been  a  carelessness  such  as  "no  merchant  of 
ordinuy  prudence "  would  show  in  respect  to  hi.s  account-books. 
On«  portion  of  these  records  wa.s  for  a  long  time  kept  in  the  White 
Tower,  cloao  to  some  tons  of  gunpowder ;  and  another  portion  wa.s 
placed  near  a  steam-engine  in  daily  use.  Some  records  were  •  de- 
posited in  a  temporary  shed  at  the  end  of  Westminster  Hall,  and 
thence,  in  1830,  they  were  removed  to  other  sheds  in  the  King's 
Mews,  Charing  Cross,  where,  in  1836,  their  state  Ls  thus  described  by 
tJie  Keport  uf  a  Select  Committee : — 

**In  these  sheds  4,13G  cubic  feet  of  national  records  were  deposited  iu 
the  most  neglected  condition.  Besides  the  accHmuliited  dust  of  centuries, 
all,  when  these  operations  commenced  (the  investigation  into  the  state  of  the 
Records),  were  foimd  to  be  very  danip.  Some  were  in  a  state  of  inseparable 
adhesion  to  the  stone  walls.  There  were  numerous  fragments  which  had 
only  just  escaped  entire  consumption  by  vermin,  and  many  were  in  the  last 
itage  of  putrefaction.  Decay  and  damp  hod  rendered  a  large  quantity  so 
ftagile  as  hardly  to  admit  of  being  touched  ;  othei's,  pailicularly  thoM  in 
the  form  of  rolls,  were  so  coagulated  together  that  they  could  not  be  un- 
coiled. Six  or  seven  perfect  skeletons  of  rats  were  found  imbedded,  and 
bones  of  these  vermin  were  generally  distributed  throughout  the  mass." 

Thos  if  we  an-ay  in  order  the  facts  daily  brought  to  light,  but 
which,  unhappily,  drop  out  of  men's  memories  as  fjist  as  others  are 
added,  we  find  a  like  history  throughout.  Now  the  complaint  is  of 
the  cjTimbling  walls  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which,  built  of 
stone  chosen  by  a  commission,  nevertheless  begin  to  decay  in  parts 
first  built  before  other  parts  are  completed  Now  the  disclosure  is 
.about  a  new  fort  at  Sonford,  based  on  the  shingle  so  close  to  the  sea 
that  a  storm  washes  a  great  part  of  it  away.  And  now  there  comes  tho 
aooouot  of  a  million  and  a  half  spent  in  building  the  Aldoruey  harbour, 
whicli,  being  found  woree  than  useless,  threatens  to  entail  further  cost 
£w-  iia  destTuction.     Scarcely  a  journal  can  be  taken  up  that  has  not 
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some  blunder  referred  to  in  a  debate,  or  brought  to  light  by  a 
Report,  or  pointed  out  in  a  letter,  or  commented  on  in  a  leader. 
Do  I  need  an  illustration  ?  1  take  up  the  Tlin^a  of  this  morning 
(November  13),  and  read  that  the  new  bankruptcy  law,  substituted 
for  the  bankruptcy  laws  which  failed  miserably,  is  administered  in 
rooms  eo  crowded  and  noisy  that  due  care  and  thought  on  the  part 
of  officials  is  scarcely  possible,  and,  furtlier,  that  as  one  part  of  the 
court  sits  in  the  City  and  another  part  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  solicitors 
have  often  to  be  in  both  places  at  the  same  time.  Do  I  need  more 
illustrations  ?  They  come  in  abundance  between  the  day  on  which 
the  foregoing  sentence  w«as  \vritteu  and  the  day  (November  20) 
ou  which  I  revise  it  Within  this  short  time  mismanagement 
has  been  sho%vii  in  a  treatment  of  the  police  that  has  created  a 
mutiny  among  thera  ;  in  a  treatment  of  government  copying-clerks 
that  causes  them  publicly  to  complain  of  broken  promises;  in  a 
treatment  of  postmen  that  calls  from  them  disrespectful  behaWour 
tOAvarda  their  superiore  :  all  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  going  on 
the  controversy  about  Park-rules,  which  have  been  so  issued  as  to 
evade  constitutional  principles,  and  so  atlmiuistered  as  to  bring  the 
law  into  contempt.  Yet  as  Ikst  as  there  come  proofs  of  mal-adminis- 
tration  there  come  demands  that  administration  shall  be  extended. 
Just  as,  in  societies  made  restive  by  despotism,  the  proposed  remedy 
for  the  evils  and  dangers  brought  about  is  always  more  despotism ; 
just  as,  along  with  the  failing  power  of  a  decaying  Papacy,  there 
goes,  as  the  only  fit  cure,  a  re-asaertion  of  Papal  infallibility,  with 
emphatic  obligato  from  a  Council ;  so,  to  set  right  the  misdoings  of 
State-agency,  the  proposal  always  is  more  State-agency.  When, 
after  long  continuance  of  coal-mine  inspection,  coal-mine  explosions 
keep  recniTing,  the  cry  is  for  more  coal-mine  inspection.  When 
railway  accidents  multiply,  notwithstanding  the  ovei-sight  of  officials 
appointed  by  law  to  see  that  i-ailways  are  safe,  the  unhesitating 
demand  is  for  more  such  officials.  Though,  as  Lord  Salisbury  lately 
remarked  of  governing  bodies  deputed  by  the  State,  "  they  begin  by 
being  enthusiastic  and  extravagant,  and  they  are  very  apt  to  end  in 
being  wooden  "' — though,  through  the  press  and  by  private  conversa- 
tion, men  are  perpetually  reminded  that  when  it  has  ceased  to  wield 
the  new  broom,  each  deputy  governing  power  tends  to  become  either 
a  kin.GC-stork  that  does  mischief,  or  a  king-log  that  does  nothing ;  yet 
more  deputy  governing  powers  are  asked  for  with  unwavering  faith. 
Wliile  the  unwisdom  of  officialism  is  daily  iMu-stratetl,  the  argument 
for  each  proposed  new  depai-tment  sets  out  with  the  postulate  that 
officials  will  act  wisely.  After  endless  comments  on  the  confusion 
and  apathy  and  delay  of  Government  offices,  other  Government 
offices  arc  advocated.    After  ceaseless  ridicule  of  red-tape,  the  petition 
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is  for  more  red-tape.     Daily  we  castigate  the  political  idol  with  a 
huDdred  pens,  and  daily  pray  to  it  with  a  thousand  tongues. 


The  emotion  which  thu3  destroys  the  balance  of  judgment,  lies 
<leep  in  the  natures  of  men  as  they  have  been  and  still  are.  This 
root  out  of  which  there  grow  hopes  that  are  no  sooner  bhghted  than 
kindred  hopes  grow  up  in  their  places,  is  a  root  reaching  do\vn  to  the 
earliest  stages  in  civilrzatiun.  The  conquering  chief,  feared,  mar- 
velled at,  for  his  strength  or  sagacity — distinguished  from  others  by 
[Ai  quality  thought  of  as  supernatural  (when  the  antithesis  of  this 
with  natural  becomes  thinkable),  ever  excites  a  disproportionate 
faith  and  expectation.  Having  done  or  seen  things  beyond  the 
power  or  insight  of  inferiors,  there  is  no  knowing  what  other 
things  he  may  not  do  or  see.  After  death,  his  deeds  become 
magnified  by  tmdition  ;  and  his  succesvsor,  inheriting  his  authority, 
executing  his  commands,  and  keeping  up  secret  communication  with 
him,  acquires  either  thus,  or  by  his  own  superiority,  or  by  both,  a 
like  credit  for  powers  that  transcend  the  oixiinary  human  powers. 
So  there  accumulates  an  awe  of  the  ruler,  with  its  correlative  faith. 
On  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  governing  power,  thus  beginning  as 
god,  and  descendant  of  the  gods,  and  having  titles  and  a  worship  in 
coounoD  with  the  gods,  we  see  there  clings  to  it,  through  all  its 
successive  metamorphoses,  more  or  less  of  this  same  ascribed  character, 
exciting  this  same  sentiment.  "  Divinely  descended  "  becomes  pre- 
sently "divinely  appointed,"  "the  Lord's  anointed,"  "  niler  by 
divine  right,"  "  king  by  the  grace  of  God,"  &c.  And  then  as  fast  as 
declining  monarchical  power  brings  with  it  decreasing  belief  in  the 
supematuralness  of  the  monarch  (which,  however,  long  lingers  in 

\t  forms,  as  instance  the  supposed  cure  of  king's  evil),  the 
ing  powers  of  the  bodies  that  assume  his  fimctions  bring  to 
them  a  share  of  the  still-surviving  sentiment.  The  "  divinity  that 
doth  hedge  a  king  "  becomes,  in  considerable  measure,  the  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  a  parliament.  The  superstitious  reverence  once 
felt  towards  the  one,  is  transferred,  in  a  modified  form,  to  the  other ; 
with  it  a  tacit  belief  in  an  ability  to  achieve  any  end  that 

l>y  be  wished,  and  a  tacit  belief  in  an  authority  to  which  no  limits 
may  1^  set. 

This  sentiment,  inherited  and  cultivated  in  men  from  childhood 
upwards,  sways  their  convictions  in  spite  of  them.  It  generates  an 
irrational  confidence  in  all  the  paraphemaUa  and  appliances  and  foiTns 
of  State-action.  In  the  very  aspect  of  a  law-deed,  written  in  an 
archaic  hand  on  dingy  parchment,  there  is  something  which  raises  a 
conception  of  validity  not  raised  by  ordinary  writing  on  paper. 
Around  a  Government-stamp  there  is  a  certain  glamour  which  makes 
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us  feel  as  though  the  piece  of  paper  bearing  it  was  more  than  a  mere 
mass  of  dry  pulp  with  some  indented  marks.  To  any  legal  form  of 
words  there  seems  to  attach  an  authority  greater  than  that  which 
would  be  felt  were  the  language  free  from  legal  involutions  and  legal 
technitjalities.  And  so  is  it  with  all  the  symbols  of  authority,  fron 
royal  pageants  downwards.  That  the  judge's  wig  gives  to  his  deci- 
sions a  weight  and  sacredness  they  would  not  have  were  be  bare- 
headed, is  a  fact  familiar  to  every  one.  Ajid  when  we  descend  to 
the  lowest  agents  of  the  executive  organization,  we  tind  the  same 
thing.  A  man  in  blue  coat  and  white-metal  buttons,  which  earn, 
with  them  the  thought  of  State-authority,  is  habitually  regarded  by 
citizens  as  having  a  trustworthiness  beyond  that  of  a  man  who  wears 
no  such  uniform  ;  and  this  confidence  survives  all  disproofs.  Obviously, 
then,  if  men's  judgments  are  thus  ridiculously  swayed,  notwithstanu- 
.  ing  better  knowledge,  by  the  mere  symbols  of  State-power,  still  more 
must  they  be  so  swayed  by  State-power  itself,  as  exercised  in  ways 
that  leave  gi-eater  scope  for  the  imagination.  If  awe  and  faith  are 
irresistibly  called  out  towards  things  which  perception  and  reason 
toll  us  positively  should  not  call  them  out,  still  more  will  awe  and 
faith  be  called  out  towards  those  Stat^-actions  and  influences  oti 
which  perception  and  reason  can  less  easily  be  brought  to  bear.  If 
the  beliefs  prompted  by  this  feeling  of  reverence  survive  even  where 
they  ai*e  flatly  coutradictetl  by  common  sense,  still  more  will  they 
survive  whore  common  sense  cannot  flatly  contradict  them. 

How  deeply  rooted  is  this  sentiment  excited  in  men  by  embodied 
power,  will  be  seen  on  noting  how  it  sways  in  common  all  orders  of 
politicians,  from  the  old-world  Tory  to  the  Red  Republican.  Con- 
trasted as  the  extreme  i)arties  are  in  the  types  of  Government  they 
approve,  and  in  the  theories  they  hold  respecting  the  source  of  govern- 
mental authority,  they  are  alike  in  their  unquestioning  belief  in 
governmental  authority,  and  in  showing  almost  unlimited  faith  in  the 
ability  of  a  Government  to  achieve  any  desired  end.  Though  the 
form  of  the  agency  towards  which  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  is  directed, 
ia  much  changed,  yet  there  is  little  change  in  the  sentiment  itself,  or 
in  the  general  conceptions  it  creates.  The  notion  of  tho  divine  right 
of  a  person,  has  given  place  to  the  notion  of  the  divine  right  of  a 
representative  assembly.  While  it  is  hckl  to  be  a  self-evident  falsity 
that  the  single  will  of  a  despot  can  justly  override  the  wills  of  a 
people,  it  is  held  to  be  a  self-evident  truth  that  the  wills  of  one-half 
of  a  people  pJtw  some  small  fraction,  may  with  perfect  justice  over- 
ride the  wills  of  the  other  half  minus  this  small  fraction — may 
override  them  in  respect  of  any  matter  whatever.  Unlimited 
authority  of  a  majority  ha.s  been  substituted  for  unlimited 
authority   of  an   individual.     So   unquestioning    is    the   belief    >i 
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tlua  unliinitod  authority  of  a  majority,  that  even  the  tacit  sug- 
ion  of  a  doubt  produces  astouisbment.  True,  if  of  cue  who 
that  power  deputed  by  the  people  is  subject  to  no  reatric- 
tiooB,  you  ask  whether,  if  the  majority  decided  that  no  person  should 
be  allowed  to  live  beyond  sixty,  the  decision  might  be  legitimately 
executed,  ho  would  possibly  hesitate.  Or  if  you  asked  him  whether 
the  majority,  being  Catholic,  might  rightly  require  of  the  Protestant 
minority  that  they  should  either  embi-ace  Catholicism  or  leave  the 
country,  he  would,  influencetl  by  the  ideas  of  religious  liberty  in 
which  he  has  been  brought  up,  probably  say  no.  But  though  his 
answers  to  sundry  such  questions  disclose  the  fact  that  State- 
authority,  when  an  embodiment  of  the  national  will,  is  not  believed 
bj  lum  to  be  absolutely  .supreme ;  his  latent  conviction  that  there  are 
limiti  to  it,  lies  so  remote  in  the  obscure  background  of  his  conscious- 
ness as  to  be  practically  non-existent.  lu  all  he  says  about  what  a 
Legislature  should  do,  or  forbid,  or  require,  he  tacitly  assumes  that 
any  regulation  niay  be  enacted,  and  when  enacted  must  be  obeyed. 
Aiul  then,  along  with  this  authority  not  to  be  gainsaid^  he  believes  in 
a  capacity  not  to  be  doubted.  Whatever  the  governing  body  de- 
cides to  do,  can  be  done,  is  the  postulate  which  lies  hidden  in  the 
schemes  of  the  most  revolutionary  reformers.  Analyze  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  Commuualists,  obser\'e  what  is  hoped  for  by  the 
adherents  of  the  Social  and  Democratic  Republic,  or  study  the  ideas 
of  legislative  action  which  our  own  Trades-Unionists  entertain,  and 
you  find  the  implied  belief  to  be  that  a  Government,  organized  after 
axk  a{>proved  pattern,  will  be  able  to  remedy  all  the  evils  complained 
o^  and  to  secure  each  proposed  benefit. 

Tiios.  the  emotion  excited  by  embodied  power  is  one  which  sways, 
and  indeed  mainly  determines,  the  beliefs,  not  only  of  those  classed 
as  the  most  subordinate,  but  even  of  those  classed  as  the  most  insub- 
ocdinate.  It  has  a  deeper  origin  than  any  political  creed ;  and  it  more 
or  kis  distorts  the  conceptions  of  all  parties  respecting  governmental 
«c(ioD« 


This  sentiment  of  loyalty,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  study 
tike  natures  and  actions  of  governing  agencies  with  perfect  calmness, 
groally  binders  sociological  science,  and  must  long  continue  to  hinder 
ix..  For  the  sentiment  is  all-essential.  Tbroughout  the  past,  societies 
tiave  been  mainly  held  together  by  it.  It  is  still  an  indispensable 
aid  to  social  cohesion  and  the  maintenance  of  order.  And  it  will  be 
loog  before  social  discipline  has  so  far  modified  human  character, 
that  reverence  for  law,  as  rooted  in  the  moral  order  of  things,  will  serve 
in  place  of  reverence  for  the  |>ower  which  enforces  law. 

AgooudIs  of  existing  uncivilized  races,  as  well  as  histories  of  the 
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civilized  races,  show  us  a,  posterior-l,  what  we  might  infer  with  cer- 
tainty dt  prioi'i,  that  in  proportion  as  tlie  members  of  a  society  are 
aggressive  in  their  natures,  they  can  be  held  together  only  by  a  pro- 
portionately-strong feeling  of  unreasoning  reverence  for  a  leader  or  a 
ruler.  Some  of  the  lowest  types  of  men,  who  show  but  little  of  this 
feeling,  show  scarcely  any  social  cohesion,  'and  make  no  progress — 
instance  the  Australians.  Where  appreciable  social  development 
has  taken  place,  we  find  subordination  to  chiefs  ;  and,  as  the  society 
enlarges,  to  a  king.  If  we  need  an  illustration  that  where  there  is 
great  savageness,  social  union  can  be  maintained  only  by  great  loyalty, 
we  have  it  among  those  ferocious  cannibals,  the  Fijians.  Here,  where 
the  barbarism  is  so  extreme  that  a  late  king  registered  by  a  row  of 
many  hundred  stones  the  number  of  human  victims  he  had  devoured, 
the  loyalty  is  so  extreme  that  a  man  stands  unbound  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head  if  the  king  wiUs  it :  himself  saying  that  the  king's  will 
must  be  done.  And  if,  with  this  case  in  mind,  we  glance  back  over 
the  past,  and  note  the  fealty  that  went  along  with  bintaUty  in  feudal 
ages ;  or  if,  at  the  present  time,  we  obsei-ve  how  the  least  advanced 
European  nations  show  a  superstitious  awe  of  the  ruler  which  in  the 
more  advanced  has  become  conventional  respect;  we  shall  perceive  that 
decrease  of  the  feeling  goes  on,  and  can  normally  go  on,  only  as  fast  as 
the  fitness  of  men  for  social  co-operation  increases.  Manifestly, through- 
out all  past  time,  assemblages  of  men  in  whom  the  aggressive  selfish- 
ness of  the  predatory  nature  existed  without  this  feeling  which 
induces  obedience  to  a  controlling  power,  dissolved  and  disappeared  : 
leaving  the  world  to  be  peopled  by  men  who  had  the  required 
emotional  balance.  And  it  is  manifest  that  even  in  a  civilized 
society,  if  the  sentiment  of  subordination  becomes  enfeebled  without 
self-control  gaining  in  strength  proportionately,  there  arises  a  dan- 
ger of  social  dissolution :  a  truth  of  which  France  supplies  an 
illustration. 

Hence,  as  above  said,  the  conceptions  of  sociological  phenomena, 
or,  at  least,  of  those  all-important  ones  relating  to  governmental 
structures  and  actions,  must  now,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be 
rendered  more  or  less  untrue  by  ttiis  perturbing  emotion.  Here,  in 
the  concrete,  may  be  recognized  the  truth  before  stated  in  the 
abstract,  that  the  individual  citizen,  imbedded  in  the  social 
organism  as  one  of  its  units,  moulded  by  its  influences,  and  aid- 
ing iQciprocally  to  re-mould  it,  farthering  its  life  while  enabled  by 
it  to  live,  cannot  so  emancipate  himself  as  to  see  things  around 
him  in  their  rcAl  relations.  Unless  the  mass  of  citizens  have  senti- 
ments and  beliefs  in  something  like  harmony  with  the  social  organi- 
zation in  which  they  are  incorporated,  this  organization  cannot 
continue.      The  sentiments  proper  to  each  type  of  society  inevit- 
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ably  sway  the  Bociolog^cal  conclusions  of  \\&  units.  And  among 
other  Sentiments,  tliis  awe  of  cmlKxlied  power  takes  a  Large  share 
in  doing  this. 


How  large  a  shai'e  it  takes,  we  shall  see  on  contemplating  the 
astonishingly-perverted  estimates  of  rulerH  it  has  produced,  and 
the  resulting  perversions  of  history.  Recall  the  titles  of  adoration 
pven  to  emperors  and  kings  ;  the  ascription  to  them  of  capacities, 

luties,  powers,  virtues,  transcending  those  of  mankind  in  general ; 
the  ftilsome  flatteries  used  when  commending  them  to  God  in  prayers 
pi  "  '  '  to  utter  the  trxith.  Now,  side  by  side  with  these,  put 
rt-  :  their  deeds  throughout  all  past  times  in  all  nations  ;  notice 

how  tbickly  these  records  are  sprinkled  with  crimes  of  all  oixlers;  and 
then  dwell  awhile  on  the  contrast.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  con- 
ceptions of  State-actions  that  went  along  with  these  profoundly- 
untrue  conceptions  of  rulers,  must  also  have  been  profoundly  untme  ? 
Take,  as  a  single  example,  King  James,  who,  as  described  by  Mr.  •• 
Bisset  in  agi-eement  with  other  historians,  was  "  in  every  relation  of 
life  in  which  he  is  viewed  .  .  .  equally  an  object  of  aversion]  or  con- 
tempt;" but  to  whom,  nevertheless,  the  Engbsh  translation  of  the 
Bible  is  dedicated  in  sentences  beginning  — "  Great  and  manifold 
were  the  ble^ings,  most  dread  sovereign,  Avhich  Almighty  God,  the 
Father  of  aU  mercies,  bestowed  upon  us  the  people  of  England,  when 
first  He  sent  Your  Majesty's  Royal  Person  to  iTile  and  reign  over 
us,"  &c.,  &C.  Think  of  such  a  dedication  of  such  a  book  to  such  a 
man  ;  and  then  ask  if,  along  with  a  sentiment  thus  expressing  itself, 
there  could  go  anything  like  balanced  judgments  of  pohtical  trans- 
actions. 

Does  there  need  an  ilhistratiou  of  the  extent  to  which  balanced 
judgments  of  political  transactions  are  marie  impossible  by  this  senti- 
ment during  times  when  it  is  strong  ?  We  have  one  in  the  warped 
conceptions  formed  respecting  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  and  respect- 
ing the  changes  with  which  their  names  are  identified.  Now  that 
many  generations  have  gone  by,  and  it  begins  to  be  seen  that  Charles 
was  not  worthy  to  be  prayed  for  as  a  martyr,  while  Cromwell  dcsci-ved 
treatment  quite  unlike  that  of  exliuming  his  body  and  insulting  it ; 
it  begins  to  be  seen  also,  how  utterly  v.Tong  have  been  the  interpre- 
r^aiious  of  the  events  these  two  rulers  took  part  in,  and  how  entirely 
Ptnen's  sentiments  of  loyalty  have  incapacitated  them  for  understand- 
ing thoee  events  under  their  sociological  aspects. 

Naming  tViis  as  an  instance  of  a  more  special  perverting  effect  of 
this  sentiment,  we  have  here  chiefly  to  note  its  more  genei"al  pervert- 
ing effect.  From  the  beginning  it  has  tended  ever  to  keep  in  the 
foreground  of  consciousness,  the  governing  agent  as  causing  social 
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phenomona ;  and  so  has  kept  in  the  background  of  consciousness  all 
other  causes  of  social  phenomena — or  rather,  the  one  has  so  com- 
pletely occupied  consciousness  as  to  exclude  the  other.  If  we 
remember  that  history  has  been  full  of  the  doings  of  kings,  but  that 
only  in  quite  recent  times  have  the  phenomena  of  industnal  organiza- 
tion, conspicuous  as  they  are,  attracted  any  attention,  —  if  we 
remember  that  while  all  eyes  and  all  thoughts  have  been  turned  to 
the  actions  of  rulers,  no  eyes  and  no  thoughts  have,  until  modem 
days,  been  tumed^to  those  vital  processes  of  spontaneous  co-opera- 
tion by  which  national  life,  and  growth,  and  progress  have  been 
carried  on;  we  shall  not  &il  to  see  how  profound  have  been  the 
resulting  errors  in  men's  conclusions  about  social  affairs.  And  seeing 
this,  we  shall  infer  that  the  emotion  excited  in  men  by  embodied 
political  power  must  now,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  formation  of  rational  sociological  conceptions — ^tend- 
ing, as  it  must  ever  do,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  political 
£suitor  in  comparison  with  other  factors. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Subjective  Difficulties — Emotional,"  I  have 
here  entered  upon  an  extensive  field,  the  greater  part  of  which 
remains  to  be  explored.  The  effects  of  impatience,  the  effects  of  that 
all-gl(»ifyiDg  admiration  felt  for  military  success,  the  effects  (^  that 
sentiment  which  makes  men  submit  to  authority  by  keeping  up  a 
superstitious  awe  of  the  agent  exercising  it,  are  but  a  few  am<Mag  the 
effects  which  the  emotions  produce  on  sociological  belie&.  Various 
other  effects  have  now  to  be  described  and  illustrated.  I  propose  to 
deal  with  them  in  chapters  on — ^the  Educational  Bias,  the  Bias  of 
Patriotism,  the  Class-Bias,  the  Political  Bias,  and  the  Theological 
Bias. 

Herbert  Sfkhckb. 
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THE  FUN'CTiON   OF  PKAYER   IN  THK  ECONOMY 
OF   THE  UNIVERSE. 


EECENT  contToveray  regarding  the  Functioa  of  Prayer  in  the 
economy  of  the  Universe  has  illustrated  the  almost  chronic 
tOttiency  of  two  sch«x»Ls  of  thought,  and  the  seemingly  inveterate 
bias  which  they  produce.  The  reluctance  of  the  religious  world  to 
•fdmit  that  there  is  a  sphere  to  which  prayer  (in  the  sense  of  loetition) 
is  inherently  inapplicable,  is  fjuite  as  conspicuous  a.s  is  the  hesitation 
of  Uie  physicist  to  concede  its  legitimacy,  and  to  admit  its  pownr 
within  the  spiritual  domain.  It  is  natural  that  those  whose  life-work 
is  the  investigation  of  physical  law,  and  whose  researches  are  rigor- 
ously governed  by  the  methods  of  induction,  should  wish  to  prove  the 
value  of  an  alleged  power  by  detinite  experimental  tests,  such  as  the 
ooilectiikn  of  stiitistics,  or  by  some  process  not  inferic»r  in  accuracy  to 
those  on  which  all  Science  rests.  But  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  deal 
thus  with  a  power  which  the  wisest  of  their  opponents  remove  alto- 
getlier  from  the  sphere  nf  physical  causation.  It  is,  perhaps,  equally 
natural  that  those  whose  deepest  experience  records  that  prayer 
'Avnileth  much,"  should  shrink  from  narrowing  the  area  to  which  its 
Icacy  extends  ;  and  perceiving  that  the  spiritual  and  physical  forces 
are  int^r-related  and  redprocal,  should  ho  jealous  of  any  encroach- 
ment from  the  physical  side.  But  it  is  as  unphilosophical  for  the 
sptritualixt  to  thrust  within  the  province  of  the  naturalist  a  power 
which    is  unchallengeable  wthin  its   own  sphere,  as   it   is  for  the 
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^naturalist  to  slight  a  force  the    mtioncUe  of  which  escapes  hn^ 
ahysical  tests. 

The  controversy  reaembles  that  which  has  lasted  from  the  dawn  of' 
apoculation  between  the  intuitionalists  and  expericutialists ;  in  which 
the  disciples  of  both  schools  are  reluctant  to  concede  the  full  value  of 
the  data  in  which  the  counter-theory  takes  its  rise.  It  is,  indeed, 
but  a  subordinate  phase  of  the  same  controversy;  kindred,  in  this 
respect,  to  that  which  divides  the  advocates  of  Evolution  from  those 
who  beUeve  in  successive  incursions  of  creative  force.  The  success 
which  has  attended  the  labours  of  naturalists  io  accounting  for  the 
origin  of  species  by  "  natural  selection  "  has  induced  them  to  extend 
the  operation  of  the  law  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  natrire  of  man ; 
whore  (though  it  explains  subordinate  phenomena),  in  the  presence 
of  free  will,  it  breaks  down.  While  the  discussion  is  exhilarating, 
and  the  whole  controversy  a  stimuJus  to  patient  and  accurate  research, 
collision  between  the  two  schools  is  philosophically  illegitimate  and 
fruitless  of  result.  In  the  one  system,  we  see  the  spiritual  protest  of 
the  reason  and  the  conscience,  against  the  domination  of  material 
law,  and  the  pai-alyzing  sense  of  necessity ;  but  in  alliance  with  it  a 
frequent  vagueness  of  statement,  the  airiness  of  mysticism,  and  occa- 
sionally an  indifference  to  facta  In  the  other,  we  experience  the 
healthfid  recoil  of  the  scientific  mind  against  all  rash  ontology,  and 
alleged  but  unverifiable  data  ;  but  along  with  it,  the  frequent  collapse 
of  that  spiritual  instinct  which  leads  behind  the  barriers  of  physical 
sequence.   It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  Eclecticism  to  attempt  a  reconcilia-i 

'tion  between  the  opposite  schools  ;  and  in  the  question  at  present 
brought  to  the  front  (the  validity  of  prayer),  to  vindicate  against  the 
physicist  its  function  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  against  the  ultra- 
spiritualist  to  maintain  the  invariability  of  natural  laws,  and  the  irre- 
verence of  human  entreaty  for  any  interference  with  these.  It  is  a« 
blot  upon  our  civilization  that  in  the  conduct  of  this  controversy 
thei'c  has  been  so  much  heat  and  acrimony,  and  a  lack  of  comprehen- 
sive fau-uess  on  either  side. 

No  one,  oven  slightly  acquainted  with  scientific  methods  and 
results,  can  for  a  moment  brook  the  idea  of  any  interference  with  the 
laws  of  extenxal  nature,  produced  by  human  prayer.  We  may  add 
that  (be  our  knowledge  of  science  virtually  nil),  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  amount  of  physical  force  within  the  Universe  is  incapable 
either  of  increase  or  dimiuutiou,  but  only  of  endless  modirteation  ; 
that  the  physical  nexus  between  phenomena,  in  their  ceaseless  flux  and 
reflux,  is  never  broken ;  while  the  order  in  which  the  phenomenal 
appear  is  governed  by  the  rigour  of  adamantine  law.  The  links  of 
the  chain  of  physical  sequence  continue  to  lengthen  out  interminably, 
connecting  the  past  with  the  present,  and  uniting  the  present  to  the 
future  infalliblv.     Catastrophe — the  breaking  of  the  chain — is  simply 
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inconceivable.  And  bo  far  ae  we  can  think  of  the*  complex  economy 
-of  Nature  a»  a  series  of  pre-arrangements,  they  have  been  adjusted 

;h  to  each  with  the  completest  mastery  of  all  possible  emergencies. 
Were  they  ever  altered  at  the  suggestion  of  a  creature,  either  they 
were  imperfect  before  the  suggestion  wajs  made>  or  they  were  made 
less  perfect  by  means  of  it.  If  previously  perfect,  the  change  would 
V>e  undivine ;  and  if  not  perfect  until  the  change,  we  coidd  with 
diflBculty  believe  in  the  perfection  of  Him  who  made  it. 

This  conception  of  the  absolute  fixity  of  physical  law  is  one  which 
the  progress  of  science  has  made  axiomatic.  Belief  in  an  all-compre- 
hending Intelligence,  which  saw  "  the  end  from  the  beginning,"  and 
"  determined  beforehand  "  the  history  of  every  inorganic  atom,  and 
the  evolution  of  each  sentient  structure,  is  a  postuUite  of  Rational 
Theology:  and  that  in  the  guidance  of  the  universe  its  great  Superin- 
tendent acts  according  to  laws  "  set  up  from  everlasting,"  is  no  less 
axiomatic.  The  more  vehement  opponents  of  this  doctrine  bcddly 
challenge  the  datum  from  which  it  starts,  viz.,  the  invaxiability  of 
material  law.  They  say  that  it  is  an  tmproved,  and  therefore  an 
iinscientific  assertion,  that  the  sequences  which  seem  to  us  invariable 
are  so  necessai-ily.  Let  us  grant  that  the  invariability  is  not  "  in  the 
nature  of  things."  The  calm  rejoinder  of  the  physicist  is,  "  we  have 
no  scientific  experience  to  warrant  the  belief  that  Nature's  sequences 
ever  art  variable."  And  mere  experience  taken  as  our  guide,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  on  both  sides  would  be  easy.  The  efficacy  of 
prayer  to  quicken  and  exalt,  to  change  the  character  and  elevate 
human  life,  is  a  fact  of  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  now- 
ftyB>no  instance  of  the  suspension  of  physical  law  in  answer  to  prayer. 
Alike  in  the  physical  and  moral  region,  the  causal  nexus  is  inviolate. 
In  both  it  is  always  as  a  man  sows,  that  he  reaps.  If  he  injures  his 
physical  frame,  he  reaps  the  consequence  in  physical  detriment ;  if 
he  impairs  Ids  moral  power  and  spiritual  vision,  he  gathers  the  har- 
vest of  moral  degeneracy.  But  there  i.s  no  confusion  of  the  spheres 
of  moral  and  physical  agency.  To  put  it  otherwise,  a  spiritual  ante- 
cedent will  not  produce  a  physical  consequent.  The  exercise  of  the 
religious  function  of  prayer  cannot  directly  eftect  any  material  change. 
It  ia  the  appeal  of  spirit  to  Spirit,  conducted  within  the  spiritual 
sphere,  for  pui-poses  that  are  strictly  supra-natural. 

It  w  vain  to  reply  that  we  are  continually  interfering  with  the 
seemingly  fixed  laws  of  the  universe,  and  altering  their  destiwttion  by 
our  voluntary  activities  or  scientific  appliances ;  foi'  in  all  such  cases 
we  simply  make  use  of  existing  forces.  We  are  ourselves  a  part  of 
ihe  physical  cosmos ;  and  in  accordance  with  its  laws,  wc  exert  a 
power  which  changes  external  nature.  But  we  can  never  escape  from 
the  domain  of  law.  Our  act,  were  we  to  attempt  it,  would  itself  be  a 
linik  in  the  chain  of  phenomenal  sequence.   The  very  moment  we  put 
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it  forth,  as  agents  in  a  phenomeu.il  world,  tliat  instant  tlie  energy  we 
€aert  (itseli'  determined  by  prior  influence)  eutera  as  a  new  element 
into  the  vast  chain  of  physical  causation.  In  short,  we  can  only  change 

•  the  existing  order,  by  the  exercise  of  n  power  which  is  itself  a  part  of 
order,  and  whose  everj*  movement  xa  regulated  by  law. 
le  extremely  vague  inanuer  io  which  those  who  imagine  that 
lyer  can  directly  alter  the  aequences  of  nature,  state  their  case,  is 

'in  the  last  degree  unscientific.  Thus  it  is  said,  may  not  God,  who  is 
sovran  and  free,  direct  the  forces  of  nature  in  one  direction  rather 
than  another,  in  reply  to  the  free  entreaty  of  a  creature  whom  He 
encourages  to  pray :  and  the  atmospheric  phenomena  are  supposed  to 
be  pocuharly  amenable  to  such  "direction."  Suppose  then  thftt 
after  a  period  of  dry  weather  prayer  is  ofiered,  and  rain  begins  to 

'fall,  will  the  theologian  venture  to  deny  that  there  was  a^  exact  an 
order  in  the  physical  antecedents,  as  there  would  have  been  had  nti 

I  prayer  been  offered  ?  Will  he  hazard  the  assertion  that  there  was  a 
break  in  the  nexus  between  the  descent  of  the  rain  and  the  physical 
causes  which  produced  it ;  that  a  spiritual  agency,  exerte^i  by  the 
petitioner,  ha.s  become  the  cause  of  the  atmospheric  cliange  (the  con- 
densation of  the  cloud  and  the  descent  of  the  rain),  at  a  particular 
spot,  and  a  special  time  ?  Tiie  crude  notion  seems  to  be  widely  en- 
tertained, that  because  the  changes  of  the  weather  are  appaiently 
capricious,  the  wind  blowing  "  a-s  it  listeth,"  it  may  be  sent  forth  on 
special  errands  in  answer  to  human  entreaty.  Is  not  this  the  poly- 
theistic notion  nf  Eolus,  with  the  winds  in  his  fists  ?  It  is  suppotiod 
tliat  the  destination  of  a  physicid  force  can  be  arrested,  and  the  other- 
wise inevitable  result  prevented,  by  an  act  of  Divine  volition.  But  tho 
antecedent  force  wvM  spend  itself,  and  determine  some  consequent. 
It  simply  cannot  be  arrested,  or  lifted  out  of  it.s  place  amongst  the 
links  of  physical  causation,  without  the  whole  chain  falling  to  pieces. 
Its  efficiency  in  giving  rise  to  a  new  sequence  is  involved  in  its  vet^y 

'  existence  ;  while  tho  discovery  of  the  correlation  and  transmutation 

t«f  the  forces  pro\es  that  the  prior  agent  is  still  present,  and  operative 
noder  an  altered  form. 

But  it  is  said  that  while  the  chain  of  physical  sequence  rer 
unbroken,  the  local  incidertce  (if  we  may  so  speak)  of  each  link  may 
be  determined  by  some  ethereal  wave  of  hjrper-physical  energy,  trans- 
mitted along  the  entire  line  from  its  fountain-head,  in  delicately  siibtle 
undulations,  resembling  the  waves  of  light  and  sound,  or  the  flash  of 
electricity  through  a   telegraph  wire ;    and  that  the  course  of  this. 
hyper-physical  energy  may  be  determined  in  answer  to  the  prayera  o£ 
man.  This  assertion  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  hypothesis  devised- 
to  escape  from  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.     It  is  not  supposed  to  applym 
to  the  whole  domain  of  Nature,  but  only  to  a  part  of  it ;  since  no  on©;/ 
would  pretend  that  the  rotation  of  the  seasons  was  thus  determined. 
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Tet  the  fluctuations  of  the  weather  between  two  seconds  of  time  ai-e 
rigorously  determinotl  by  law  as  are  the  larger  sncccssions  of  the 
ans ;  and  to  imagine  that  the  Supreme  Power  would  thus  isolate 
line  physical  events  from  the  rest  is  inconceivable.  It  would  intro- 
lucc  the  most  arbitrary  casualism  in  place  of  the  orderliness  of  law. 

'Again,  mippose  that  there  be  no  physictJ  "  fountain-head,"  but  an 

endless  cycle  of  recurrent  energy ;  and  what  becomes  of  the  hypothesis? 
Farther,  what  purpose  would  this  hyper-physical  wave  subserve  that 
is  not  already  and  better  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  causation  of 
the  universe  ?     Again,  the  introduction  of  this  casual  element,  over- 
ruling and  deflecting  some  phenomena  of  nature  (much  as  the  free 
Mitions  of  a  man  determine  the  seciuences  of  his  acts),  would  infallibly 
listurb  the  rest,  and  introduce  bewildering  chaos.  For,  though  hyper- 
obysical  in  its  origin  and  character,  the  effect  it  is  said  to  produce  is 
lot  hyper-physical  (in  that  case  we  should  have  no  controversy  with 
its  advocates),  but  physical ;  and  it  is  l>elieved  to  give  rise  to  an  in- 
terminable series  of  fresh  physical  results.    That  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  any  creature  thus  to  launch  a  new  agency  almost  at  will  into 
le  pre-arranged  system  of  Mature,  and  thereby  to  begin  a  series  of 
changes  which  are  absolutely  interminable  in  their  effect,  is  simply 

f'incre:dible.     La.stly,  we  have  no  experimental  evidence  of  this  subtle 
rave  of  influence,  or  of  its  results,  from  which  we  might  infer  a  cause. 

'It  is  an  unverified  hyjiothesis  at  the  best 

Setting  it  aside   therefore,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 

'^aman  prayer  ha.«t  no  validity  as  a  force  directly  working  within  the 
doraiud  of  physical  nature.  To  pray  for  fine  weather,  or  for  rain  (except 
as  a  humble  expression  of  man's  dependence  upon  forces  that  are  vaster 

■'than  he  and  on  Him  from  whom  tliey  emanate),  is  quite  as  illegitimate 
as  it  is  to  pray  against  the  approach  of  \vinter,  the  return  of  summer,  or 
even  against  to-morrow's  sunrise.    If  the  rain  we  ask  for  is  needftil 
fcr  our  particular  district  in  the  ultimate  and  general  economy  of] 
natmre,  it  will  fall  in  due  course.     If  it  does  not  do  so,  it  is  simply] 
because  it,  or  its  physical  equivalents,  have  been  required  elsewhere  ^ 
in  the  balance  of  that  supreme  economy.   To  desire  its  local  cessation 
when  it  seems  excessive,  or  its  local  presence  when  there  is  a  drought, 
is  the  mere  impulse  of  human  selfi.shness,  anxious  to  possess  the  most  1 

I  desirable  tilings  in  one's  immediate  neighbourhood  (and  ignorant  of  j 
■what  these  really  ai'e) ;  forgetting  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Uni-j 
verse  has  to  consider  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  number  ;  thati 
He  is  superintending  the  whole  economy  of  Nature,  in  which  the  j 
apparent  bane  of  one  district  is  the  blessing  of  another,  while  lift  is 
devnid  of  fevouritism  ;  and  that  these  terms  "  bane  "  and  "  blessing  *' ' 
liave  really  tio  meaninr/  to  the  physical  universe  at  large. 

But  we  are  repeatedly  told  by  theologians  that  an  answer  to  prayer 
xrithin  the  physical  realm  is  a  sign  of  the  Divine  Presence,  helpful  to 
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the  suppliaut's  faith.  Is  this  a  worthy  conception  of  God's  relatiot 
to  the  universe,  that  He  every  now  and  then  interferes  with  His  estft^' 
blished  order  to  prove  His  own  supremacy  ?  That  He  interrupts  the 
working  of  his  machine,  to  prove  that  He  is  there  behind  it,  and  has 
povxr  to  alter  Nature,  or  to  grant  the  requests  of  his  creatures  1  Is 
not  such  a  notion  the  offspring  of  the  very  rudest  authropomorpliism  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  poorer  idea  of  Divine  revelation  than  is 
implied  in  sucli  arbitrariness.  To  those  who  think  it  giucious  con- 
descension, it  may  be  replied,  that  it  would  be  quite  as  significant  of 
caprice.  It  is  supposed  that  having  created  a  tiny  creature,  and., 
brought  him  into  the  midst  of  the  universal  Order  (a  creature  that 
scarcely  ever  comprehends  the  meaning  of  that  order),  the  Supreme 
Artificer  finds  it  expedient  continually  to  announce  Himself  by  an 
alteration  of  the  course  and  destination  of  phenomena  at  the  unen- 
lightened (it  may  be  the  selfish)  call  of  that  creature ;  and  that  He  does 
80  while  at  the  same  time  His  presence  is  ceaselessly  revealed  within 
every  pulse  and  movement  of  the  universe.  But  the  very  purport  of 
revelation  (which  is  merely  the  withdrawing  of  a  veil)  is  not  to  show 
the  creature  that  primeval  order  can  be  violated,  or  that  "  the 
material  is  subordinate  to  the  spiritual."  It  is  to  annoimce  the  fact 
'  that  the  spiritual  lies  abidingly  within  the  material,  as  its  under- 
lying essence.  And  while  this  is  the  philo.sophical  notion,  is  it  not 
also  the  biblical  idea  of  the  relation  which  God  siujtains  to  the 
cosmos  ?  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  ivriters  of  our  Sacred  Books^ 
regarded  the  power,  which  manifested  itself  to  them  in  unusual  ways 
as  different  from  that  of  which  we  see  a  daily  apocalypse  in  the 
material  world.  80  far  from  this,  these  writers  unifonnly  speak  of  all 
natural  phenomena  as  the  direct  outcome  of  divine  agency.  God 
"walks  on  the  wings  of  the  winds,"  the  clouds  are  "  His  chariot ; ' 
"  His  voice "  is  heard  when  it  thundereth,  and  so  forth.  To  the 
Hebrew  prophets  dnd  psalmists,  at  least,  the  Supernatural  was  the 
power  which  works  through  the  natural  order,  of  which  all  the  forces 
of  the  universe  are  manifestations  to  men. 

But  there  is  a  farther  question  to  wiiich  the  physicist  may  validly  j 
demand  an  answer.     All  men  instinctively  abstain  from  presuming 
to  ask  God  for  certain  things  within  the  physical  sphere — for  ex- 
ample, for  constant   daylight,   for   perpetual   summer,   for  physical 
immortality,  or  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.    The  physicist  asl 
us  why  do  we  abstain  from  such  requests,  but  because  we  find  that 
they  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  that  their  occurrence  wouldl 
involve  the  absolute  overthrow  of  the  existing  cosmical  order  ?    And] 
ho  is  equally  entitled  to  press  for  an  answer  to  the  question.  Why 
should  we  di-aw  a  line,  and  exclude  any  physical  phenomena  what~| 
soever  from  the  category  of  the  fixed  and  predetermined  ?    By  de 
grees  we  learn  to  include  all  that  seems  at  first  anomalous  within  the 
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majestic  sweep  of  predetermineil  law.  And  is  it  not  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  our  ignorance  of  what  is  fLxed,  that  we  make  it  the  subject  of 
our  petitions  ?  Religious  men  do  not  pray  for  eternal  sunshine  or 
for  physical  immortality.  Why  ?  Simply  because  they  recognize  that 
such  would  be  cmdrar'y  to  Hit  will  0/  God,  as  itvealed  in  Uie  laws 
of  exteryud  Natui'e,  and  it  rests  with  them  to  prove  that  one 
kingle  physical  event  may  validly  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  the 
predetermined.  l>efore  they  call  on  us  to  pray  with  reference  to  it.  We 
are  bound  to  reply  to  this  appeal  of  the  naturalist. 

Meanwhile  there  is  another  objection  that  is  fatal  to  thia  habit  of 
prayer  for  things  that  are  purely  physical  It  distorts  the  peti- 
tioner's idea  of  the  moral  character  of  God,  leading  him  almost  in- 
variably to  imagine  that  special  catastrophes  are  signs  of  displeasure, 
calling  for  confession  of  sin  and  repentance.  A  season  of  unusual 
cold  and  rain,  resulting  in  a  bad  harvest  and  threatened  famine,  or  a 
winter  of  prolonged  storm,  strcMi-ing  our  shores  with  wrecked  vessels 
and  wasted  cargoes,  or  a  time  of  cattle-plague,  or  an  cuatbrofik  of 
cholera — these  are  regarded  as  marks  of  the  general  displeasure  of 
Heaven,  calling  for  general  confession  of  sin,  and  prayer  for  the 
lessening  or  removal  of  sucli  disaster.  Men  do  this,  and  yet  call  their 
ancestors  irrational  because  they  prayed  against  eclipses, and  the  medie- 
val warriore  foolish  because  they  feared  a  catastrophe  on  the  earth  when 
the  auroral  light  was  coloured  in  the  sky.  In  both  cases  it  is  to  cower 
•with  craven  hearts  as  before  a  capricious  Deity.  The  habit  of  mind 
it  induces  is  disastrous  to  piety  and  even  to  sincerity,  and  there  is 
often  mere  arbitrariness  as  well  as  spiritual  unreality  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  humibation  days  for  bad  harvests  or  the  presence  of  a 
plague.  It  would  be  more  rational  to  appoint  a  fixed  hour  for 
fatmiiliation,  to  last  the  whole  year  round,  for  the  thousand  human 
miseries  that  are  more  acute  and  ten-ible  than  loss  of  crops,  or  death 
of  cattle,  or  winter  wrecks,  or  the  incursions  of  pestilence  can  ever 
be.  Even  the  most  ignorant  of  those  who  observe  such  days,  do  not 
regard  the  calamitous  events  as  judgments  for  special  sins.  The  divine 
words  touching  the  tower  of  Siluam  have  dissipated  that  idea,  at  least 
for  Christendom.  But  it  is  judged  expedient  when  disaster  overtakes  a 
nation  or  a  community,  to  make  some  confession  of  sin  in  general ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  it  to  pray  for  the  removal  of  the  calamity. 
Now  so  far  as  it  can  be  obviated  or  lessened  by  human  action,  pru- 
dence, foresight,  and  conformity  to  the  laws  of  nature,  man  may 
vaJidly  pray  to  be  enabled  to  put  forth  that  foresight  and  sagacity, 
and  to  conform  to  these  laws.  But  in  so  far  as  the  disaster  is  due  to 
causes  with  which  he  cannot  interfere,  it  i.s  illegitimate  in  him  to 
pray  for  their  removal  His  obvious  duty  then  is  to  acquiesce  in  the 
will  of  the  Supreme.  If  he  prays,  as  he  should,  it  must  be  simply 
for  the  spirit  of  submissioa.     Even  in  the  former  case  it  is  only 
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iodirectlj  that  he  may  pray  for  the  removal  of  a  pestilence.  H«J 
may  ask  for  "wisdom  to  cppe  with  it,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
iicalth,  and  for  ability  to  conform  to  these;  inasmuch  as  uncon- 
scious aid  is  often  vouchsafed  to  the  will  of  the  agent  who  i>  '  '  % 
to  observe  them,     Doubtlesw  this  is  often  involved  in  pet  i  r 

the  removal  of  existing  eviL     But  it  is  as  commonly  ignored  in  the 
selfish  longing  for  some  "  special  Providence  "  which  may  sweep  tho^ 
pestilence  away. 

But  there  is  superficiality  as  well  as  irreverence  in  the  easily 
littered  cry  for  deliverance,  which  frequently  dulls  the  edge  of  prac- 
ticaJ  endeavour  to  remove  the  evil,  and  conform  to  the  neglected  Xxfr} 
expressive  of  the  Divine  will  There  is  irreverence  in  it,  implying  a 
.diati'ust  of  the  absoluteness  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  love :  and  it 
altogether  irrational,  if  oifered  up  in  opposition  to  the  clear  evidc 
of  experience  tliat  it  is  fruitless,  and  that  God  does  not  thus  gratify^ 
wishes  which  may  be  the  mere  caprice  of  his  creatures.  Doubtle* 
the  undertone  of  all  devout  prayer  is,  "  Not  my  wll  l)ut  Thine  be' 
done ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  petitioner  confesses  his  iguorance  of  wliat 
ought  to  be,  and  rejoices  in  the  surrender  of  his  wishes.  But  in 
luldition  t<j  this  acknowledged  undertone,  if  God  reveals  the  fact  that 
His  will  w  done,  thivugh  the  lawn  He  has  eatahlisheJ ,  is  it  not 
supreme  irreverence  in  man,  craving  for  a  "  sign  and  a  wonder  "  to 
cry  out  for  something  more?  It  is  blasphemous  to  imagine  that 
God  ever  violates  a  law.  The  only  violation  of  law  of  which  we  can 
form  any  conception  is  its  non-observance  by  an  agent  who  can  and 
should  obey  it.  And  in  reference  to  that  he  may  always  pray  for 
strength  patiently  to  conform  to  the  Eternal  Order. 

Conceding  all  this,  (and  that  not  reluctantly),  because  it  is  in 
conformity  with  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  al-so  with  "  the  sweet 
reasonableness "  of  Christianity,  we  mu.st  also  vindicate  against 
those  who  impugn  it,  the  function  and  the  no  less  "  sweet  teason- 
ablene.5s"  of  prayer,  as  a  spiritual  fact  within  the  economy  of 
Nature.  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  modern  physicists  do  not 
begin  their  inquiiy  into  the  raiioiude  of  prayer  by  testing  its  value 
within  the  spiritual  domain.  They  might  disarm  hostility  to  the 
doctrine  they  teach  touching  physical  nature,  were  they  to  recognize 
in  itjnritiud  prayer,  not  a  mere  "  potent  supplement "  to  the  religious 
life,  but  the  very  pulse  of  that  life  itself.  Now  it  is  incorrect  to  say 
that  prayer  is  ever  regarded  by  its  advocates  as  "a  form  of  physical 
energy."  Unless  sa  a  loose  ligure  of  speech,  that  is  simply  a  travesty  of 
wliat  is  held  by  all  rational  theologians.  Prayer  is  always  believed  (even 
by  tlic  Diiost  illiterate)  to  be  a  spiritual  power,  the  exercise  of 
which  detennines  the  acts  of  the  Spiritual  Power  above,  which  in 
its  turn  accomplishes  a  change  amongst  phenomena.  This  may  be 
erroneous  ;  and  it  is  for  the  naturalist  to  combat  it, 'if  he  is  scientifi- 
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cally  able  to  do  so.  But  dur  physicists  say  that  tbey  "  cannot  express 
their  repugnance  at  the  notion  that  Supreme  Intelligence  and 
Wisdom  can  be  influenced  by  the  suggestions  of  any  human  mindj 
however  great."  Is  not  this  totally  to  deny  the  validity  of  prayer,  by 
an  absolute  assertion  to  the  contrary  ?  We  are  informed  that  modern 
science  contends  only  for  "the  displacement"  of  prayer,  not  for  its 
"  extinction."  But  Avhen  we  ask,  what  is  the  value  attached  to  it 
within  its  own  domain,  we  receive  this  very  vague  reply, "  that  in  some 
form  or  other,  not  yet  evident,  prayer  may,  as  alleged,  be  necessary 
to  man's  highest  culture."  It  is  a  pivad venture  at  the  beat.  It  may 
be  of  use  ;  and  that  only  as  a  means  towards  "  man's  highest  culture" ; 
and  that  in  a  way  "  not  yet  evident."  Do  the  accumulated  expe- 
riences of  the  ages  then  go  for  nothing  on  these  two  points — that  the 
prayer  of  the  righteous  "availeth  much,"  that  it  is  the  opening  of  a 
window  to  the  Supernatural ;  and  that,  while  a  devout  man  prays,  his 
spirit  is  touched  from  above  to  Hnest  spiritual  issues?  Have  all 
religious  men  who  have  prayed  for  inward  light,  quickening,  and 
help,  and  believed  that  they  were  listened  to,  no  claim  to  be  heard, 

witnesses  in  favour  of  a  fact,  which  is  dim  to  the  screntific  eye  1 
We  maintain  that  the  true  sphere  and  function  of  prayer  are 
purely  iipiritual  (though  in  one  important  respect  the  results  of 
prayer  tend  out  beyond  that  region);  and  that  it  is  in  the  spiritual 
freedom  of  man,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Eternal  Freedom  of  God  on 
the  other,  that  we  find  its  rationale.  The  being  and  the  moral  cha- 
of  God  must,  of  course,  be  taken  for  granted  in  any  discussion 

to  the  function  of  prayer.  To  every  theory  of  the  universe  that 
dispenses  with  His  existence,  or  merges  it  in  Nature,  prayer  is  mani- 
festly an  excrescence.  It  might  still  be  an  impressive  utterance  of  the 
soul  in  moments  of  sorrow,  ot  tnigic  loss,  or  even  of  triumph,  like  a 
-ttream  chafing  between  the  j'ocky  baniers  of  its  course ;  but  it  would 
hare  no  rational  ground,  and  cotdd  never  be  a  duty.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  the  act  of  devotion  arising  out  of  the  felt  dependence 
of  the  creature,  is  one  of  the  meaus  by  which  the  latent  sense  of  the 
Divine  presence  may  be  quickened  into  life.  Starting  then  with 
this  postuhite,  the  existence  and  rucognisability  of  God,  the  raison 
(Tdtre  of  prayer  is  almost  self-evident.  In  a  sense,  it  is  by  the  avenue 
of  prayer  that  we  come  unto  God,  even  unto  His  seat.  The  act  of 
devotion  leads  the  worshipper  into  His  presence  :  not  as  revealed  in 

»ce  or  time,  or  through  any  repre.'ientative  form,  but  as  the  ever- 
ant  and  eternal  Life.  It  is  but  the  inarticulate  language  of  the 
heart,  the  voice  of  the  spirit,  reco.Lfiiising  its  own  Original.  This  very 
power  of  recognition,  however,  implies  superiority  to  the  unconscious 
forces  of  the  material  world.  Had  we  no  free  spiritual  power  within 
UH,  differentiating  us  from  surrounding  existence,  we  could  not  "came 
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iido  *'  God's  presenco  ia  the  act  of  devotion  ;    for  surely  in  that 
prefjence  man,  as  well  as  unconscious  nature,  always  stands.     But 
endowed  with  intelligenco  and  spiritual  freedom,  he  may,  by  an  act 
either  of  the  will,  or  of  simple  aspiration,  present  his  spirit  to  the 
Divine,  withdrawing  it  from  the  sphere  of  the  sensuous,  and  subject- 
ing it  to  the  influence  of  the  super-sensible.     And  the  Divine  Nature 
may  then   act   upon   the    human,  to   quicken  and  exalt ;   dii-ectly 
"  enduing  it  with  power  from  on  high."     In  the  conscious  freedom  of, 
our  own  wills,  we  recognize  a  power,  irreducible  by  analysis,  whic 
proclaims  our  superiority  to  the  links  of  physical  causation,  while 
acts  in  unbroken  harmony  with  these.     It  testifies  that  iu  our  inmoa 
essence  we  are  not  the  mere  products  of  organising  force,  but  that  we 
have  (to  use  the  Kantian  terms)  natui-es  ■yioumenally  free,  and  there 
fore,  nouraenally  related  to  God.     The  sphere  of  prayer  is,  therefore^! 
the  life  of  the  creature  endowed  with  moral  freedom,  and  the  capacities 
of  spiritual  growth.    Its  value  to  the  individual  consists  in  the  impulse 
it  conveys  to  the  inmost  energies  of  the  soul  in  their  ascent  and 
progress.    By  a  direct  divine  afflatus  it  tends,  wben  it  is,  in  Pauline 
phrase,  "  prayer  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also.''  toj 
clarify  the  intellect,  and  to  elevate  the  heai-t,  to  rectify  the  bias  of  th< 
passions,  to  strengthen  the  conscience,  and  discipline  the  will,  and  to 
foster  all  the  virtues.     Are  tfiese  results  to  be  slighted  because  the 
piiwor  which  eftects  them  is  inoperative  in  extenial  nature  ?    In  that 
outer  region  all  is  orderly  and  fair.   But  in  the  region  of  the  spiritual 
there  is  conscious  disorder,  moral  chaos,  which  is  at  once  an  evidence, 
of  the  need,  and  a  vindication  of  the  reasonableness  of  an  interferenc 
with  it.     Since  then  it  ca/n  be  altered  for  the  better,  (while  physical 
nature  cannot),  and  since  the  alteration  of  this  internal  world   is 
accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  a  man's  free  will,  while  God  works  ia' 
it, — -and  is  impossible  in  its  highest  phases,  without  help  and  co-ope- 
ration from  Him, — ^why  should  not  man  petition  for  that  help,  why 
should  he  not  ask  for  the  presence  of  the  Cn-operator  ?     For  that  is 
absolutely  all.    Prayer  involves  petition  :  but  it  is  request  for  nothing 
outward.      The  petition  is  but  the  expression  of  that  hunger  and 
thirst  for  the  Dinne  Presence,  of  vvhioli  ihe  Hebrew  ^isalmists  write 
with  such  passionate  ardoui-s,  the  longing  for  perfection,  the  desire  t-o 
escape  from  fell  disorder,  and  conf'onn  to  the  order  of  everlasting 
right,  with  absolute  .submission  to  the  Will  of  the  Eternal.    Thus  the  I 
act  of  prayer  is  the  very  key  to  the  Kingdom  of  God     We  cannot 
dispense  with  it,  without  discarding  all  worship  whatsoever,  all  recog- 
nition of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  "  the  power  which  makes  for 
righteousness  "  in  the  world.     If  religion  be  the  recognition  of.  and 
allegiance  to  the  personal  and  ever-present  God,  a  man  cannot  be 
reUgious,  and  neglect  devotion.     He  may  be  modest,  reverent,  humble, 
full  of  admiration,  or  awestruck  before  the  m^'steries  and  sublimities 
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of  the  Universe  :  but  religious,  in  the  sense  above  defined,  he  cannot 
be. 

Wo  are  told,  however,  by  all  agnostic  teachers,  that  this  is  a  mistake  ; 
that  the  essence  of  religion  is  the  recognition  of  mystery,  the  essea- 
ti  '    '  Hiyer  being  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  admiration  in 

I):  ''as  force,  unerring  wisdom,  and  everlasting  power. 

Ab  our  contidence  in  the  eternal  order  deepens,  we  are  lifted  to  ibc 
tme  '•'  Rock  that  is  higher  than  we,"  and  filial  piety  evidences  itself 
by  the  absenco  of  any  wish  for  a  change  of  that  whicli  U.  Mut<j  de- 
pendence on  resistless  force,  fearing  no  catastiophe,  believing  iu  none, 
ii  '  '  nt  of  all  "means  of  grace  "  and  seasons  of  devotion, — tliat 
i-  iia  and  omega  of  piety.     Surely  it  is  the  old  Stoic  fate  witli 

its  one  virtue  of  submission,  under  a  roseate  modem  guise  ?  To  work 
and  to  wonder,  that  and  that  alone  is  to  pray.  We  are  further  told 
that  whatever  bo  the  wisdom  of  the  petitioner,  his  knowledge  is 
literally  less  than  nothing  and  vanity,  to  the  -  Most  High  ;  and  that 
his  ignorance,  breeding  humility,  forbids  every  petition.  In  short,  the 
more  ignorant  a  man  is  the  more  he  will  pray  for,  the  more  intelli- 
gent he  is  the  less  he  will  pray  for,  and  when  his  intelligence  is  per- 
fected, he  will  not  pray  at  all. 

It  "Would  conduce  to  clearness  and  lessen  the  risks  of  mi.srepresen- 

tatjon,  were  we  informed  whether  such  a  sweeping  condemnation 

-a«  the  al)ove  applies  to  all  petition.s  whatsoever,  or  only  to  prayer  for 

lysical  well-being,  and  interferences  with  nature.  The  opponents  of 
prayer  do  not  sufficieutly  recognize  the  fact^  that  very  few.  if  any, 
petitions  are  offered  up  in  an  absolute  and  unsubordinated  manner. 
Ev.  ri  when  unaccompanied  by  the  express  reservation,. "  Thy  will  be 
''  this  is  (as  we  have  remarked)  the  essential  undei-tone,  or  aup- 
ji.-  ^Mud  premiss,  in  all  true  prayer.  It  is  the  unvarying  yet  most 
musical  refrain,  running  through  every  song  of  devotion.  And  if 
rmsh  suggestions  touching  the  physical  world  are  occasionally  heard 
from  the  lips  of  rude  though  pious  worshipp<2rs,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  Hearer  of  prayer,  "  unto  whom  all  ilesh  shall  come,"  does  not 
despiiie  the  stammering  speccli,  due  to  infancy  of  mind.  Such 
st*mmering,  however,  becomes  irreverence  in  mental  manhood  ;  and 
in  this  matter  emphatically,  when  "we  become  men.  we  must  put 
|waj  childisli  things." 

We  have  said  that  the  mind  trained  in  the  patient  study  of  nature's 
proce«ses,  learns  gradually  to  include  even  seeming  anomalies  within 
the  sweep  of  predetermined  law ;  but  if  traiiieti  also  in  reflective 
»ciei»ce  it  a-sks,  "Wliat  constitutes  "  a  law  "  ?  and  discovers  thai  it  is 
but  the  expression  of  the  way  in  which  the  forces  of  the  Universe 
fulfil  their  mission  ;  and  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  say,  by  which  the 
Eternal  Mechanist  and  Sustaiucr  works  within  His  uwn  creation.    Hr 
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is  the  living  pulse  within  the  whole  machinery  of  nature  ;  and  the  laws 
of  matter  or  of  mind  are  but  the  indices  of  his  activity,  the  gene- 
ralized expression  or  interpretation  of  the  way  in  which  the  Supreme 
Arliftt,  Builder,  and  Administrator  controls  His  own  creation.  So 
far  all  is  fixed,  though  it  is  the  fixity  of  unerring  wisdom ;  unalterable, 
simply  because  it  is  the  arrangement  of  an  Optimist  Ruler.  But 
within  the  mind  that  contemplat-es  this  unchallengeable  order,  there 
is  something  that  is  not  fixed.  We  are  con.sciou8  of  moral  freedom,  the 
autocratic  power  of  self-determination  ;  while  we  ai'e  also  conscious  of 
moral  disorder,  and  the  need  of  rectification.  The  latter  conscious- 
ness impels  the  spirit  instinctively  to  look  beyond  itself  for  aid — 
that  is  to  say,  it  prompts  it  to  pray;  while  the  former  suggests  the 
presence  of  One  who  is  the  source  of  the  freedom,  and  is  able  to  re- 
adjust. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  paper  to  unfold  the  evidence  which  our 
moral  freedom  bears  to  its  own  Archetype  and  Original.  But,  assuming 
the  Divine  Existence,  and  the  resemblance  between  the  human  and 
tho  divine,  the  corollary  is  evident  enough.  If  within  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  Divine  Nature,  in  which  the  human  lives  and  has  its 
being,  there  is  a  fulness  of  life  unexhausted  in  the  existing  Universe 
— power  in  reserve,  yet  communicable — prayer  is  but  the  approach 
of  the  human  spirit  to  its  Source,  that  it  may  receive  the  inspiration 
o'i  that  power.  We  must  admit  the  existence  of  this  reserve  of  com- 
municable life  within  the  Divine  Essence,  unless  we  hold  that  it  has 
exhausted  itself  in  creation ;  or  that  the  moral  fountain-head  is  an 
exact  counterpart  of  a  physical  spring,  and  that  what  issues  from  it 
previously  entered  it  in  an  altered  form  ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  we 
believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  or  their  rcabsorption  in  th« 
universal  hfe.  But  if  an  addition  is  made  to  the  moral  contents  of 
the  Universe  on  the  appearance  of  every  new  human  life,  there  vftust 
/«!  this  reservoir  of  unexhausted  power  within  the  moral  Source.^ 
And  if  it  exists  in  eternal  wealth  and  communicable  freshness  (it 
most  spiritual  features  suggested  by  the  wells  of  earth,  those  "foun- 
tains and  depths  that  spring  oxit  of  valleys  and  hills  ")  man  may 
durely  pray  for  it,  and  may  find  it  descend  upon  him,  or  rather  rise 
up  within  him,  pervading  his  faculties,  moulding  his  life,  and  replen- 
ishing his  will.  Intelligent  recognition  of  the  Ever-present  Mind  is 
itself  an  act  of  prayer.  The  expression  of  such  power  in  the 
language  of  adoration  or  trust  is  secondary  to  the  act  of  recognition 
itself.  But  no  sooner  docs  the  stiul  look,  as  through  a  window  (we 
must  speak  in  material  figures),  on  the  supernatural,  than  desire  to 
approach  the  Divine  Presence,  and  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
it,  instinctively  arises.  And  that  longing  (of  which  St.  Augustine 
has  left  so  noble  a  record  in  his  "  Confessions  ")  the  deslderium  of 
the  heart,  is  most  truly  the  essence  of  prayer.     It  is  petition  for  the 
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test  order  of  good,  tempered  witli  submission,  and  yet  prescient 
of  success. 

If,  now,  we  are  told  by  those  whose  researches  have  confined  them 
for  a  lifetime  within  the  tracks  of  physical  law,  that  with  this  region 
of  "  inner  mysteries  "  they  are  unfamiliar,  it  might  be   a  perfectly 
valid  and  strictly  philosophical  rejoinder  that  they  "  have  faculties 
within,  which  they  have  never  used."     If,  recognizing  the  Divine  exist- 
ence, the}'  are  not  conscious  of  the  stirrings  of  that  instinct  which 
prompts  the  prayer  of  the  devout, — of  that  flagging  of  the  wing  of  all 
iendeavour  which  evokes  it  in  some, — or  that  sense  of  loneliness  which 
•wakens  the  filial  cry  in  others, — they  are  not  at  liberty  to  treat  it 
either  as  a  weakness  or  an  unproductive  act,  to  be  banished  from  the 
Im  of  scientific  utilities.     By  the  very  conditions  of  the  case  they 
re  precluded  from  pronouncing  on  its  validity,  because  they  cannot 
alate  the  phenomenon  in  question,  throw  it  into  a  ci-ucible,  and  sub- 
ject it  to  analytic  tests.     It  is  simply  impossible  to  bring  the  life  of 
the  petitioner  within  the  compass  of  any  experimental  gauge.     As 
las  been  well  remarked,  "  we  cannot  enter  into  the  heart  of  those 
Lwho  pray;    and  take  scientific  precautions  lest  the  experiment  be 
Fdelusive,  and  measure  what  was  the  moral  strength  before  the  prayer, 
and  what  accession  of  strength  has  come  after  it "  (F.  Newman). 
L'.si<ies,  the  deepest  aspirations  of  the  soul  are  least  discernible  by 
lose  who  study  the  process  from  without :  and  the  most  intense  replies 
— Jiccessions  of  spiritual  power — are  necessarily  unperceived  by  those 
L"who  merely  watch  the  current  in  its  flow,  that  they  may  compute  the 
rolurae  of  its  waters.     They  always  reduce  the  worshipper  to  silence, 
and  breed  reserve.     The  soul  may  be  kindled  to  unwonted  glow  with 
tiio  inspirations  of  heaven,  and  may  find  that  the  words  of  a  litany, 
or  the  music  of  a  psalm,  arc  the  fittest   channel  in  which  to  express 
itself;  but  the  Power  which  has  reached  it  from  above  can  never  be 
^subjected  to  scrutiny  in  its  origin  or  transit.     The  concession  made 
)y  the  physicist  that  prayer  may  "  sti-cngthen  the  heart  to  meet  life's 
Bes,  and  thus  indirectly  promote  physical  well-being,  as  the  digging 
'^of  iEsop's  orchard  brought  a  treasure  of  fertility  gieater  than  the 
treasure  sought,"  needs  only  to  be  extended  a  little  farther  in  the 
same  direction,  to  waxrant  all  we  aie  contending  for.     If  along  with 
the  "  wise  paasiveness  "  it  breeds,  helping  us  to  beai  the  loss  and  the 
defeat,  it  becomes  an  active  power,  stirring  the  fires  of  devotion,  and 
It-iiding  to  moral  victory,  the  immeasurable  range  of  its  influence  will 
be  conce<ied,  and  even  a  scientific  truth  discerned  in  that  "  counsel  of 
perfection,"  Ask;  and  yc  shall  jvceive. 

So  far,  our  position  may  not  be  challenged  by  any  but  the  dogmatic 
materialist,  or  the  necessitarian,  or  the  agnostic.  But  we  have  already 
raised  the  question.  Is  there  anything  beyond  the  life  or  subjective 
experience  of  the  petitioner    that  may   be  legitimately  sought  in 
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prayer  ?  And  have  added  that  if  the  spiritualist  maintains  that  there 
is,  he  is  bound  to  define  that  thing,  or  class  of  things,  with  rigorous 
precieion,  and  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  his  act.  The  character  of 
the  class  in  question  is  easily  defined.  It  might  be  thought  that,  as 
the  popular  adage  puts  it,  "  Man's  extremity  is  God's  <^ortunity," 
the  class  would  be  that  to  which  human  efficiency  does  not  extend. 
It  is  precisely  the  reverse.  Whatever  may  be  accompliahed  by 
human  instrumentality  within  the  physical  domain  may  be  a  subject 
of  petition,  inasmuch  as  prayer  may  originate  ^  movement  which 
tends  outward  from  the  will  of  the  agent,  and  indirectly  accomplishes 
these  results.  This  admission  is  in  full  consistence  with  our  primary 
statement  that  the  sphere  of  prayer  is  wholly  ^iritual ;  for  the  area 
within  which  the  answer  is  vouchsafed  is  the  life  of  the  petitioner  (or 
of  those  for  whom  he  prays),  where  the  will  of  the  Supreme  may 
freely  move  the  natures  underneath  its  touch.  Thus,  in  asking  for 
deliverance  at  a  time  of  peril,  the  really  devout  heart  will  pray 
(though  perhaps  unconsciously),  not  for  interference  with  existing 
Older,  but  for  help  to  enable  it  to  conform  to  that  order.  And  it  may 
pray  for  the  result,  without  alluding  to  the  instrumentality ;  just  as 
we  set  down  a  contraction,  or  a  shorthand  sign,  for  a  full  word. 

To  take  two  simple  instances.  "We  pray  for  a  friend's  life  that 
seems  endangered.  Such  prayer  can  never  be  an  influential  element 
in  arresting  the  physical  course  of  disease  by  one  iota.  But  it  may 
bring  a  fresh  suggestion  to  the  mind  of  a  physician,  or  other  attendant, 
to  adopt  a  remedy  which,  by  natural  means,  "  turns  the  tide"  of  ebb- 
ing life,  and  determines  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  Or  we  pray  for 
the  removal  of  a  pestilence,  and  the  answer  is  given  within  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  who  take  means  to  check  it  or  uproot  it  The 
latent  power  that  lies  within  the  free  causality  of  man  may  be  stimu- 
lated and  put  in  motion  from  a  point  beyond  the  chain  of  physical 
sequence ;  and  crises  innumerable  may  be  averted  through  human 
prayer,  thus  dislo<lging  a  spiritual  force  that  slumbers,  and  sending  it 
beneficently  forth  from  its  "  hiding-place  of  power."  Nevertheless,  it 
will  always  be  exceedingly  unsafe  to  infer  from  the  observation  of 
results  that  any  such  dislodgment  }m8  taken  place.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  there  will  always  be  a  larger  number  of  petitions  offered  up  for 
recovery  than  are  ever  granted ;  and  secondly,  there  will  be  many  more 
coincidences  between  prayer  and  recovery  that  have  no  oavsal  con- 
nection. Restoration  may  begin  immediately  after  prayer,  but  it 
would  be  extremely  rash  to  infer  that  the  former  was  a  consequence 
of  the  latter.  Suppose  a  case  in  which  prayer  is  offered,  and  there  is 
no  subsequent  interference  by  man  in  any  way,  and  the  patient  re- 
covers, it  would  be  sheer  assumption  to  affirm  that  the  prayer  had 
Mnsed  the  cure.  Even  were  it  able  directly  to  affect  the  physical 
ohaincfantecedentsand  consequents  (which  it  is  not)  it  would  be 
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impossible  in  any  single  case  to  know  that  it  had  dome  so.  Aa  in  the 
■case  of  spiritual  response,  we  cannot  insulate  the  phenomena  one  £n>m 
another,  so  as  to  apply  an  experimental  test.  There  is  manifestly  no 
scope  for  the  application  of  inductive  science  to  an  invisible  agency 
which  eludes  observation;  therefore,  we  believe,  that  answers  to 
prayer,  touching  things  physical,  are  only  possible  when  effected 
through  the  agency  and  instrumentality  of  man,  and  even  then,  we 
can  never  know  how  far  they  have  or  have  not  been  granted.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  the  reason  of  this  inability,  and  also  to  see  the  mis- 
chievous results  which  would  ensue  were  such  knowledge  oara 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  prayer  for  physicaal  results  may 
bfe  regarded,  though  no  reply  is  ever  granted.    It  may  be  a  legitimate 
expression  of  our  longing  for  perfection,  our  desire  for  the  harmony 
of  creation,  with  the  abolition  of  all  that  now  seems  to  mar  its  order. 
It  is  doubtless  a  consistent  theory  that,  as  we  live  in  an  optimist 
universe,  there  is  now  no  real  blot,  or  lack  of  harmony,  within  it ; 
and  that  what  seems  imperfect  is  simply  due  to  the  nature  of  our 
lenses,  or  the  limited  range  of  the  human  eye,  that  cannot  see  all 
round  the  perfect  sphere.      It   is  more  consistent,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  a  real  chaos  exists,  which  will  be  but  temporary ;    that 
its  temporariness   does   not    destroy  its  present  reality;    and  that 
"  the  discords  have  rushed  in "  only  that  haimony  may  result.     If, 
then,  a  disturbing  element  really  exists,  one  who  sees  the  meaning 
and  is  attracted   towards  the  Universal  Order,  may  validly  desire 
the  extinction  of  its  opposite,  and  may  express  that  longing,  in  a 
prayer.     This,  indeed,  is  the  very  essence  of  the  cry,  "Thy  king- 
dom come;   Thy  will  bo  done  in  earth  as  in  Heaven."     It  is  a 
prayer  for  universal  harmony.      The    blight   and  pestilence  of  the 
world  are  surely  abnormal.     They  are  not  a  part   of  the  absolute 
order,  are  not  even  the  outcome  of  law.     We  cannot  speak  of  the 
laws  of  disease,  as  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  health.     Disease  is  the 
non-fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  health.     It  is  anarchic  and  law- 
less.    It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  desire  the  extinction  of  dis- 
ease, and  blight,  with    physical  discord    of   every  kind,  as  well  as 
to  desire    the   abolition  of  all  moral  evils.      The  gradual  wearing 
out  of  an  organic  structure  by  slow  decay,  when  it  has  fulfilled  its 
function  in  nature,  is  no  encroachment  on  physical  perfection ;  but  its 
removal  by  a  sudden  stroke  we  lament  as  untimely  :  though  in  both 
cases,  it  is  the  same  ending  of  terrestrial  life.     Just  as  the  plucking 
of  a  bud  is  a  loss  different  in  kind,  from  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
flower  when  its  bloom  is  over.     And  our  desire  for  the  physical  per- 
fection of  the  whole  creation,  might  prompt  the  expression  of  that 
longing  to  its  Author. 

But  here  again  we  are  on  the  verge  of  rashness,  and  run  the  risk 
of  inexactitude.    It  may  be  that  the  varieties  of  disease  are  as  much 
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a  part  of  the  fixed  arrangements  of  the  cosmos,  as  are  the  different 
types  of  organization.  Certainly  the  causes  which  produced  them 
have  worked  for  centuries,  and  must  continue  operative  in  the  future. 
Their  variety  may  have  also  a  certain  physiological  beauty.  It  b 
more  in  keeping  with  the  general  plan  of  nature,  that  humsoi  life 
should  terminate  in  a  hundred  ways,  than  that  all  should  reach  old 
age,  and  fall  monotonously  into  the  tomb.  Besides,  we  find  a  system 
of  elaborate  contrivances  to  inflict  pain,  and  to  effect  slaughter  and 
sudden  death  in  the  animal  world.  The  whole  living  system  of  nature, 
from  the  Infusoria  to  the  Mammal,  is  a  storehouse  of  illustrations  of 
the  same  apparent  evil,  while — 

"  Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw, 
With  ravine  ahrieks  agtun£t  our  creed." 

And  may  it  not  be  the  best  arrangement  in  our  human  world  that 
hundreds  and  thousands  should  die  (as  we  say,  prematurely,)  to  make 
way  for  successors,  while  their  own  life  is  continued  elsewhere  ? 

Thus,  on  the  one  side,  the  fatalist  alternative  meets  us  full  in  the 
face  ;  and  over  against  it  are  the  signs  of  disorder,  wreck,  loss,  pain, 
presenting  us  with  a  physical  text,  which  we  interpret  as  disease,  an 
element  foreign  to  the  perfection  of  the  universe.  We  may  refuse  to 
be  dragged  either  into  the  Scylla  or  Charybdis  of  this  philosophical 
antinomy.  But  we  can  only  do  so,  by  the  recognition  of  a  Living 
Will  ruling  the  universe  beneficently.  The  Theistic  faith  and  prayer 
do  not  remove  the  mystery  which  shrouds  it,  but  they  relieve  its 
forward  pressure. 

History  and  experience  alike  testify  that  the  power  of  prayer  is 
simply  immeasurable.  Though  to  approach  God  with  endless  and 
irregular  requests,  soliciting  Him  for  favours  instead  of  arising  to  do 
His  will,  or  acquiescing  in  it,  is  unquestionable  irreverence  ;  no  theory 
of  causation  can  rob  the  heart  of  its  right  to  pray  "  without  ceasing," 
or  the  intellect  of  its  assurance  that  spiritual  "prayer  availeth 
much."  Mutual  concessions,  such  as  those  which  often  end  the  strife 
of  rival  litigants,  are  unknown  in  philosophical  controversy.  But  it 
would  promote  a  better  understanding  between  fellow-workers  in  the 
cause  of  Humanity,  were  our  theologians  and  teachers  of  science  to 
bestow  upon  each  other  a  more  frank  ungrudging  recognition ;  and 
to  eay,  as  Aprile  to  Paracelsus,  in  Browning's  noble  drama — 

"  Let  our  God's  praise 
Go  bravely  through  the  world  at  last : 
What  care  through  tkcc  or  mc." 

William  Knight. 

October  15. 
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THE  THREE  INTERESTS   IN  OLD  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


THERE  has  been  a  great  activity  of  late  iu  reprinting  rare  old 
Englisli  books,  and  iu  editing  fur  the  first  time  old  English 
remains  that  have  lonjr  lain  neglected  in  manu&cripL  The  Early 
in/fiish  Text  Society  of  London,  thiinka  to  the  indefatigable  and 
st  disinterested  exertions  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Fumivall,  and  to  the  zeal 
of  the  scholars  who  have  co-operated  with  him,  has  issued,  in  the 
C(i»irse  of  the  last  nine  years,  a  series  of  volumes  of  old  English 
literature  larger  and  of  more  curious  variety  tlian  had  ever  been  put 
forth  before  by  any  similar  society,  and  has  thereby  given  an  impuLso 
the  study  of  old  English,  the  efteets  of  which  are  visible  on  all 
it\a.  Worthy  of  being  mentioned  along  with  this  important 
Society  is  Mr.  Edward  Ai-ber,  of  London,  who  has  for  some  years 
past,  in  a  spirit  of  admirable  private  enterprise,  been  reprinting 
and  editing,  in  a  wonderfully  chc-ap  form,  select  masteipieoes  and 
rarities  of  our  early  literature,  and  has  already  in  this  manner  made 
accessible  to  all  a  large  number  of  interesting  and  valuable  old  books 
that  had  been  known  formerly  to  most  readers  only  by  tantalising 
hearsay.  Mr.  Arber's  "  English  Reprints "  are  to  be  rexioramended 
most  emphatically  to  all  students  of  English  literature.  Other  in- 
stances, iu  other  forms,  of  the  same  increased  attention  to  our  earlier 
literature  are  not  wanting.     The  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosaxt  has  earned  a 
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marked  place  for  himself  by  the  numenras  voltimes  he  has  edited 
under  the  name  of  the  FuUer  WortMea  Lihniry.  In  Edinburgh, 
besides  recent  or  yet  forthcoming  editions  of  some  of  the  old  Scottish 
poets,  and  other  remains,  by  Mr.  David  Laing  and  by  the  University 
Librarian,  Mr.  Small,  one  notes  a  collective  re-issue,  already  begun, 
of  the  series  of  the  Scottish  Historians.  From  Glasgow  also  we  have 
had  recently  several  very  convenient  reprints. 

These  facts  suggest  an  inquiry.  What  purposes  are  served  by 
these  reprints  of  rare  old  English  books,  and  disinterrings  of  quaint 
old  English  remains  from  their  manuscript  obscurities  ?  What  tastes 
do  they  gratify?  What  uses  are  to  be  made  of  them  ?  In  answer 
to  these  questions  I  may  say,  roughly,  that  these  remains  of  our  old 
English  possess,  or  ought  to  possess,  for  us  three  kinds  of  interest. 

-  I.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  philological  interest.  These  re- 
prints, and  especially  these  careful  productions  of  pieces  of  old 
English  from  the  original  or  the  best  extant  MSS.,  are  necessary 
materials  for  that  scientific  study  of  the  stixicture  and  history  of  our 
English  tongue  which  has  of  late  years  become  so  important  a  branch 
of  scholarship  among  us,  and  in  which  the  remaikably  good  advances 
that  have  been  made  are  but  a  promise  of  more  yet  to  be  done. 
Ideas  formerly  entertained  on  the  subject  of  the  English  Language 
and  its  history,  have,  by  this  means,  been  corrected  and  enlarged ; 
new  facts  have  been  discovered ;  altogether  the  increase  of  our 
knowledge  has  been  such  that  our  former  English  dictionaries  and 
English  grammars  are  now  in  many  respects  even  laughably  insuf- 
ficient, and  have  been  superseded,  or  require  yet  to  be  superseded, 
by  works  more  worthy  of  those  names.  One  cannot  forget  that  if  is 
the  Germans  that  have  shown  us  the  way  in  this  exact  and  scientific 
study  of  our  own  speech,  and  that  some  of  the  most  thorough  and 
systematic  works  on  the  English  Language  yet  produced  are  the 
works  of  German  scholars.  No  such  collection  of  those  oldest 
English  remains  which  are  known  usually  by  the  name  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Literature  has  yet  come  from  the  British  press  as  Groin's 
"  Bibliothek  der  Angelsachsischen  Poesie ;"  we  have  nothing  so  com- 
plete, in  the  shape  of  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  most  important 
English  writings,  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  fifteenth,  as  Matz- 
ner's  "  AltengUsche  Sprachproben,"  in  two  volumes ;  the  "Englische 
Grammatik  "  of  the  same  Matzner  is  a  work  so  far  overpassing,  in 
elaborateness,  any  English  grammar  we  have  of  native  production,  that 
the  forthcoming  translation  of  it  is  expected  with  interest ;  and  of 
another  English  Grammar  by  a  German,  the  "  Historische  Grammatik 
der  Englische  Sprache "  of  Professor  Koch,  one  of  our  most  com- 
petent critics  has  said  that  it  is  "the  most  orderly  and  scientific 
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EngUbli  gnmi9n>-jet  whiteD."  That  there  has  been  a  rousing, 
however,  aroteng  ourselves  in  this  department  of  scholarship,  and 
that  wc  are  not  likely  to  remain  dependent  on  the  Germans  for  the 
profound  and  exact  investigation  of  our  ovvn  speech,  is  abundantly 
evident.  Dr.  Latham's  labours  in  this  department,  and  the  valuable 
and  pvuggestive  lectures  of  the  American,  Mr.  Marsh,  are  now  not 
matters  of  yesterday.  Ajnong  more  recent  works  in  the  same  general 
iittck  may  be  mentioned  Wedgwood's  "  Dictionary  of  Kngllsh  Ety- 

»logy,"  the  excellent  little  "Bible  Word-Book"  of  Messrs.  East- 
WKrtl  ami  Aidia  Wright,  Mr.  Abbott's  "  Sbakespearian  Gi-ammar," 
the  tliree  volumes  of  "Specimens  of  Early  English  Literature"  edited 
for  the  Claretiflon  Press  by  Dr.  Morris  and  ilr.  Skeat,  Mr.  Ellis's 
great  treatise  «.tn  '*  Early  English  Pronunciation,"  Mr.  Earlc's  "  Phi- 
lology of  the  English  Tongue,"  and  Dr.  Morris's  "Historical  Outlines 
of  Eogliish  Accidence.'  Several  recent  English  dictionaries  for  popular 
u«e,  and  especially  those  edited  for  the  Messrs.  Chambers  by  Mr.  Donald, 
oaght  nut  to  pass  witiiout  notice,  making  generally  accessible  as  they 
do  the  beet  reanlts  of  recent  etymological  researches  in  English. 
Nor  ought  we  to  forget  how  much  we  owe  to  the  editors  of  some  of 
the  individual  publications  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society;  amoilg 
whom  no  one  deserves  higher  praise,  both  for  the  worth  of  his 
matter  and  the  lucidity  of  his  manner,  than  Mr.  Skcat,  the  editor  of 
*  Piers  Plowman."  Indeed,  it  is  these  publications  of  the  Early 
Eoiflish  Text  Society  that  have  firet  effectually  broken  new  grotmd 
ill  lud  have  supplied  the  best  new  material  for  the  scholars, 

Vii .:    .      .an  or  English,  that  have  devoted  themselve.s  to  it. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  anything  Uke  a  complete  view  of  the 
resulta  of  all  this  recent  philological  research  in  English  ;  nor  per- 
haps, while  80  many  qut!stious  have  rather  been  stirred  than  answered, 
and  eo  much  consists  of  a  great  accumulation  of  particulars  that  have 
yet  to  be  reduced  to  principle  and  system,  would  an  attempt  at  such 

complete  view  be  other  than  tedious.     I  will,  therefore,  but  glauce 

th«  subject. 

ASflr  one  thing,  we  are  much  better  informed  than  we  were  recently 
NS|l6eling  what  may  be  called  the  geographical  variations  of  English, 
we.,  respecting  the  different  dialects  of  English  that  have  existed 
fr.  "  ■  immemorial,  and  still  exist,  •within  our  i.sland.s.  The  fact 
«.t  iaiects,  preceding  any  standard  or  book  English,  and  co- 

existing with  it  after  it  had  been  formed,  has,  of  course,  alw.ays 
b-  '  wn  ;  the  distribution  of  the  dialects  into  the  two  general 
<ii  (if  the  J^orthern  and  Southern,  or  into  the  three  general 

divisions  of  tlie  Northern,  Southern,  and  Midland,  is  also  of  old  date  ; 
1  I  rdy  of  late  that  the  precise  differences  of  the  dialects  from 

ei.        .1  (not  to  speak  of  the  differences  of  local  varieties  of  the 
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same  dialect)  have  been  investigated,  and  to  some  considerable 
deiiree  ascertained.  We  know  something  now  of  the  ditferences  of 
the  dialects  in  the  important  matter  of  vocabulary,  and  can  estimate, 
for  example,  the  larger  amount  of  Celtic  words  and  of  properly  Scan- 
dinavian words  iu  tl»e  vucabularj'  of  the  Northern  dialect ;  we  know 
so  much  more  of  the  grammatical  differences  that  we  can  now  write 
out  in  parallel  columns  the  declensions  of  a  noun,  or  parts  of  the 
conjugations  of  a  verb,  in  old  Northern  or  Northumbrian  English, 
old  Southern  or  Wcssex  Englissh,  and  old  Midland  or  Mercian  Eng- 
lish, respectively ;  and,  while  we  seem  bound  to  conclude  that  our 
standard  or  book  English  is  mainly  a  development  of  the  Midland 
dialect,  and  particularly  of  that  variety  of  it  called  the  East  Midland, 
we  can  see  the  other  dialects,  and  especially  the  Northern,  con- 
tending with  this  dialect  in  the  course  of  the  impoitant  foruiation, 
and  compelling  it  to  accept  some  of  their  peculiarities  both  of  vocabu- 
lary and  of  grammar.  Interesting  particulars  on  this  subject  of  the 
dialects  and  their  mutual  relations  are  to  be  found  in  several  of  the 
works  I  have  meutionod.  Let  me  simply  repeat  that  there  is  much 
ill  the  mass  of  particulars  as  now  accumulated  that  requires  to  be 
further  organized  by  being  submitted  to  the  grasp  of  historical  and 
scientific  principles.  Questions  have  been  stirred  which  have  not 
yet  been  fully  answered.  How  far  were  the  grammatical  differences 
of  the  dialects  bred  by  more  differences  of  conditions  within  our 
island,  and  how  far  were  they  imported?  A  question  this  which 
would  push  inquiry  back  into  the  continental  origins  of  the  English 
people,  or  of  different  portions  of  it,  and  so  would  merge  in  that  con- 
troversy about  Jute,  Angle,  and  Saxon,  the  precise  significance  of 
each  term,  and  the  propriety  of  English  as  a  name  for  the  whole, 
which  still  persists  among  us,  though  iu  a  new  furm.  Then,  again, 
how  much  of  the  cause  of  the  diffei-ences  of  the  dialects  in  vocabulary 
and  in  grammar  is  to  be  sought  in  varieties  of  that  mixture  of.  the 
English  with  the  non-English  races  within  the  island,  and  especially  with 
the  previously  possessing  Celtic  race,  which  did  certainly  take  place  \ 
A  question  this  which  might  lead  to  a  reconsideration  iu  some 
(juarters  of  the  idea,  otherwi.se  untenable,  of  an  actual  extermination 
of  the  Celtic  race  within  the  bounds  occupied  by  the  English,  and  so 
might  help  towards  a  larger  estimate  of  the  function  of  that  race 
in  the  formation  of  the  present  national  organism.  What  if  it  should 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hi.story  of  Britain  and  of  the  British 
mind  is  by  no  means,  as  sume  fancy,  the  mere  course  of  one  Teutonic 
stream,  but  the  course  of  a  Teutonic  stream  aliected  most  powerfully 
by  several  subtle  and  splendid  tributaries?  Another  question,  hardly 
discussed  yet,  relates  to  the  iuduence  exercised  ujwn  the  history  of 
the  English  tongue  by  political  causes,  and  especially  by  the  shiftings 
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of  t]ie  political  ascendancy  from  one  part  of  the  island  to  another. 
There  was  a  time,  the  whole  time  of  tlie  so-called  Heptarchy,  when 
North  England  or  Northuuibria  had  uudoubtedly  the  intellectual 
lead  ;  when  the  political  ascendancy  was  transferred  to  Mercia,  and 
thence  to  Wessex,  the  ascendancy  in  thought  and  in  speech  seems 
to  have  followed  it ;  after  the  Conquest,  the  gradual  establishment 
of  the  East  Midland  English,  with  modifications,  as  the  standard  or 
book-English  for  all  England,  connects  itself  with  the  dominant  power 
of  London  as  the  capital  of  the  whole  English  realm,  and  the  seat  of 
the  Norman-English  Court;  and  there  is  the  curious  outstanding 
phenomenon  of  the  Scottish  nation,  persevering  for  a  long  time, 
sheerly  by  reason  of  its  political  independence,  in  a  standard  or  book- 
English  of  its  own,  which  was  a  development  of  the  most  northerly 
variety  of  the  old  Northumbrian,  tempered  by  neiglibourly  efforts  to 
conform  to  the  great  book-English  of  the  South.  All  these  matters 
require  looking  into. 

Not  only  have  we  received  new  light  on  the  subject  of  the  dialects 
or  ceographical  variations  of  English  ;  we  have  received  new  tight 
AS  to  the  changes  which  the  standard  English  has  under- 
chronologically  in  its  course  from  its  earliest  state  to  the  present. 
That  the  original  English  was  a  nearly  pure  Teutonic  speech,  of  the 
Ix>w-German  variety,  imported  into  our  islands,  with  a  good  tough 
vocabulary  and  a  rather  complex  grammar  ;  and  that  the  history  of 
the  speech  since  then  has  consisted  mainly  in  two  processes  con- 
tinuously and  simultaneously  at  work — that  of  the  absorption  of 
non-Teutonic  words  of  all  kinds  into  the  vocabulary,  and  that  of  the 
simplification  of  the  grammar  by  the  gradual  abandonment  of  inflec- 
tiona  : — so  much  has  long  been  commonplace.  But  recent  research  has 
*ven  wonderful  precision  to  this  information.  We  can  see  the  ori- 
nal  English  far  back  in  its  most  purely  Teutonic  state,  and  we  can 
■watcli  the  two  processes  in  their  actual  operation  at  successive 
selected  points  through  a  thousand  years.  We  can  see  the  original 
speech  helping  itself  sparingly  and  slyly  at  first  to  such  Celtic  words, 
Lntin  words  of  ecclesiastical  usage,  and  Scandinavian  words,  as  it 
needed  or  found  convenient ;  and  we  can  count  these  borrowings,  and 
in  each  the  flash  of  the  moment  when  it  was  made.  Tlien, 
coming  farther  on,  we  can  study  that  extraordinary  acceleration  of 
the  two  processes  which  was  brought  about  by  the  Norman  Conquest, 
>f  lien  the  English  speech  openly  broke  down  its  barriers,  and  Jet  Nor- 
man-French words,  and  whatever  other  words  the  Norman-French 
brought  in  its  convoy,  pour  in  upon  it  at  a  gradually  increasing  rate, 
adapting  itself  at  the  same  time  to  this  vast  irruption  into  its  voca- 
bulary' by  relaxing  its  grammatical  strictness  and  abolishing  all  use- 
le*->  punctilios  and  regulations.     We  can  even  note  the  exact  times 
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when  certain  Nortaan-Frencb  words  came  in.  and  certain  old  English 
Laflectioujj  began  to  be  abandoned  ;  we  can  trace  some  of  the  changes 
of  botli  kinds  to  particular  books  or  authors  ;  we  have  actually  in 
this  way  a  list  of  some  thousands  of  French  word.s  adopted  into 
Eugligh  or  struggling  for  adoption  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  it  is  now  with  much  more  definite  ideas  as  to  the 
condition  which  the  Enj^lish  vocabulary  and  the  English  grammar 
had  asaumed  before  the  appearance  of  Chaucer  that  we  can  apprai^^e 
the  influence  exerted  by  that  gi'cat  writer,  the  first  niaater-artist  of 
our  islands,  on  the  speech  he  used  and  transmitted.  Nor  does  the 
increase  of  urn-  light  stop  at  Chaucer.  Still  after  his  time  we  see 
the  grammar  simplifying  itself,  and  the  vocabulary  admitting,  or  even 
systematically  seeking  and  appropriating,  new  words — not  only  more 
of  Nonnan-Frencb,  but  also  uf  Latin  profu.seIy  at  first  hand,  and 
Greek  with  hardly  less  avidity;  more  of  Celtic,  too,  with  stray 
occasional  particles  from  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  Hindu, 
Malay,  Chinese,  all  the  modern  European  tongues,  and  even  the  most 
outlandish  and  savage  touchetl  by  our  commerce — until  now  our  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  for  its  monstrous  compositeiie.ss,  is  the  very  marvel  of 
the  world.  Were  our  English  speoch  to  be  judged  by  the  Dictionary 
alone,  it  might  seem  absurd  to  call  it  Teutonic,  On  such  a  mere 
glance  at  the  dictionary  it  might  rather  be  classed  >\-ith  the  Romance 
tongues,  the  literal  fiact  being  that  the  words  uf  classical  origin  in  our 
present  Dictionary  are  more  than  twice  a.s  numerous  as  those  of  old 
English  or  purely  Teutonic  descent.  It  is  when  we  look  at  the  sub- 
ject in  another  way,  when  we  study  oui*  speech  iu  actual  oral  use  and 
in  lM>okfi,  that  we  discover  how  its  pith  and  organization  are  still 
Teutonic.  The  old  Teutonic  speech  once  lay  pure,  and  lo  !  they  have 
twnbled  upon  it,  age  after  age,  extraneous  (J/l/tun  from  all  quarters. 
Surely,  under  such  a  load  the  original  Teutonic  lies  weak,  oppressed, 
and  smothered. .  Not  so  !  It  has  caught  all  that  came,  fitte<l  all  to 
itself;  it  moves  the  whole  mountainous  load  with  case,  haN^ng  con- 
verted all  into  one  living  body.  And  so,  while  we  are  not  ashamed 
of  the  compositeness  of  our  language,  but  on  the  contrary  recognise 
in  this  very  characteri.stic  one  reason  of  its  unmatched  puwer  and 
promise  among  the  present  languages  of  the  earth,  we  can  yet  main- 
tain its  historical  continuity  through  a.s  long  a  period  as  can  be 
claimed  by  most  others,  and  can  regai'd  it,  with  all  its  acquired  bulk 
of  dictionary,  and  all  the  voluntary  havoc  of  its  grammar,  as  the 
self-same  language  which  was  spoken  fouileen  hundred  years  ago  by 
those  rovers  from  Holstciu,  Schleswig,  and  Jutland,  who  leapt  from 
their  ahip.s  upon  our  Eastern  shores.  Here  is  an  actual  bit  of  it, 
belonging,  we  may  say,  to  that  date,  and  describing  the  act  of  beach- 
ing one  of  the  ships  : — 
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"  Bslde  tu  simde  aid-facSme  acip, 
Oncer-bendvua  fwst,  hy-locs  hine  <'Jv.)>iyro, 
Wndu  vjnfluauui,  for-vrieoan  meahte." 

II.  A  second  kind  of  interest  attaching  to  the  remains  of  our  ohlcr 
English  literature  is  the  historical  interest,  or  that  interest  which 
consists  in  the  information  they  supply  respecting  men  and  events  in 
the  past,  or  past  customs,  behefs,  and  modes  of  thinking.  This  is  a 
kind  of  interest  appealing  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  the  merely 
philological  interest.  Tt»e  philological  interest  captivates  chiefly  lin- 
guists, or  scholars  of  one  oi^der ;  and  the  majority  of  even  educated 
people  are  quite  ready  to  accept  from  such  scholars  the  resxilts  of 
their  investigations,  without  themselves  reading  the  old  documents 
and  remains  from  which  the  results  have  been  derived.  And,  to  tell 
truth,  many,  if  not  most,  of  those  old  English  documents  and 
lins  which  have  recently  been  disinterred  for  philological  pur- 

"poses.  are  so  void  of  any  other  kind  of  interest,  are  so  dreadfully  dry 
and  sapless  that  no  mortal,  unless  imbued  with  philological  tastes, 
ought  to  be  expected  to  read  them,  or  would  get  any  good  from  them 
if  he-  did.  The  poorest,  tlryest,  most  senseless  scrap  of  old  English 
may  be  precious  to  the  philologist,  for  some  word  it  contains,  some 
rare  idiom  or  grammatical  form,  or  even  for  the  uncouthncss  of  its 
spelling ;  but  the  gcnei-al  student  of  literature  will  very  properly 
refuse  to  fill  his  mouth  with  verbal  saw-dust  simply  because  it  is 
called  old  English.  To  commend  themselves  to  the  general  student, 
therefore,  old  English  remains  must  present  some  other  attraction 
than  the  sheerly  philological.  Now,  such  on  attraction  is  found,  I 
sikj,  in  that  interest  of  historical  curiosity  which  many  of  the  remains 
do  possess   to  a   degree   that  makes  reading  them,  and  even  the 

_trouble  of  mastering  the  auti([ue  lan;iua2;e  in  order  to  read  them, 
>rth  while. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  refer  here  to  exjircss  iiistorical  records,  or  docu- 
ments intended  to  preserve  for  us  the  memories  of  persons  and  trans- 
actions. These  stand  by  themselves,  and  compel  attention  simply 
because  of  their  avowed  historical  character.  I  refer  rather  to  those 
miscellaneous  writings,  whether  in  prose  or  in  vcrae,  which  were 
intended  by  their  authors  for  the  amusement  or  edification  of  their 
contemporaries,  but  into  which  there  were  incidentally  wrought  allu- 
ftious,  anecdotes,  bits  of  social  information,  passing  sentiments  and 
humours,  or  fixed  opinions  and  beliefs  of  the  time,  recommending 
•  1  'r  twelves  now  to  us  by  their  antii]uarian  relish,  and  helping  us  to 
.iue  the  life  and  thought  of  bygone  generations.  Take  an 
example.  Here  is  a  passage  from  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole's 
"Prick  of  Conscience"  (circa  1340),  preserving  fortisa  quaint  old 
English  conceit  or  superstition : — 
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"  UnnetheB  is  a  child  bom  fully 
That  it  ne  begins  to  gonle  and  cry ; 
And  by  that  cry  men  knaw  than 
Whether  it  be  man  or  woman  ; 
For  when  it  is  bom  it  cries  swa : — 
If  it  be  man,  it  says  a  a  .- 
That  the  first  letter  is  of  the  nam 
Of  our  forme-fader  Adam. 
And  if  the  child  a  woman  be, 
When  it  is  bom  it  says  ee: 
E  is  the  first  letter  and  the  hede 
Of  the  name  of  Eve  that  began  our  dede. 
Therefore  a  clerk  made  on  this  manere 
This  Terse  of  metre  that  is  written  here : 
DiccnUa  E  tel  A  quotquoi  naaeuntur  ab  Eva." 

Less  whimsical,  and  indeed  altogether  grim  and  sad,  is  this  picture, 
from  "  Piers  the  Plowman's  Creede  "  (circa  1394),  of  the  poor  hard- 
working English  agricultural  labourer,  five  hundred  yeaxs  ago,  out  in 
the  field  in  winter,  with  his  family  :— 

"  Then  tamed  I  me  fbrthe  and  talked  to  myselTe 
Of  the  falaehead  of  this  folk,  how  faithless  they  weren ; 
And,  as  I  went  by  the  way,  weeping  for  sorrow, 
I  seigh  a  sely  man  me  by,  npon  the  plow  hongen. 
His  ooat  was  of  a  doat  that  cary  was  y-oalled  ; 
His  hood  was  fall  of  holes  and  his  hair  oat ; 
With  his  knopped  shoon  clouted  fall  thick, 
His  toen  toteden  out  as  he  the  lond  treaded ; 
His  hoeen  oyerhong  his  hookshins  on  ererich  a  side. 
All  beslombered  in  fen  as  he  the  plow  followed ; 
Tway  mittens  as  mete,  made  all  of  clouts  ; 
The  fingers  weren  for-wearcd  and  full  of  fen  honged. 
This  wight  warsled  in  the  fen  almost  to  the  ancle, 
Foot  rotheren  him  bef om  that  feeble  were  worthen  ; 
Men  might  reokon  each  a  rib,  so  rueful  th^  weren. 
His  wife  walked  him  with,  with  a  long  goad,  ' 

In  a  cutted  coat,  cutted  full  heigh. 
Wrapped  in  a  winnow-sheet  to  waxen  her  fro  weders, 
Barefoot  on  the  bare  ice,  that  the  blood  followed. 
And  at  the  londe's  ende  lay  a  little  crumb-bowl. 
And  thereon  lay  a  little  child,  lapped  in  clouts. 
And  twain  of  tway  yeares  old  upon  another  side  ; 
And  alle  they  songen  o  songe  that  sorrow  was  to  hearen  ; 
They  crieden  all  o  cry,  a  care-full  note. 
The  sely  man  sighed  sore,  and  said  '  Children,  beth  still !' 
This  man  looked  upon  me  and  let  the  plow  stonden, 
And  I  said, '  Sely  man,  why  sighest  thou  so  hard  ? 
If  thee  lack  Ufelode  lene  thee  ich  will 
Swioh  good  as  Ood  hath  sent :  go  we,  leve  brother ! '" 

Or  take  this  passage  from  Ascham's  "  Schoolmaster  "  (1570),  com- 
plaining of  the  small  care  taken  by  wealthy  English  parents  three 
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hundred  years  ago  to  procure  good  teachers  for  their  children,  and 
informing  us  incidentally  what  was  the  stipend  of  a  poor  tutor  at 
that  time  compared  with  that  of  a  first-rate  groom  : — 

"  And  it  is  pity  that  oonunoalj  more  care  ia  had,  yea  and  that  sunongst  very  wise 
men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse  than  a  cunning  man  for  their 
children.  Thej'  say  Nay  in  wonJ,  but  they  do  bo  in  deed.  For  to  the  one  they  will 
gladly  give  a  stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns  by  the  year,  and  loth  to  offer  to  the 
otiier  two  hundred  Bhiliings.  God,  that  aitteth  in  heaven,  laughoth  their  choice  to 
Kom,  and  rewardcth  their  liberality  aa  it  should  -,  for  he  snffereth  them  to  have  tame 
and  well-ordered  horse,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children." 


Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  ;  but  these 
will  suflSce  to  make  clear  wliat  I  mean  by  the  historical  interest  of 
old  English  remains.  No  one  knows  what  facts,  what  information  as 
to  old  transactions,  laws,  customs,  ideas,  lie  buried  in  those  antiques. 
Hardly  one  of  them  but  may  yield  something,  and  in  the  vcr)' 
poorest  we  may  enjoy  at  least  that  subtle  kind  of  historical  pleasure 
which  consists  in  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  long-dead  old 
writer  himself,  and  observing  him  ui  the  act  of  fighting  with  his 
c,  as  he  labours  to  pen  fort,h  his  miserable  little  notions.  Let 
fe  bring  forward,  however,  just  one  other  instance  under  this  head, 
selected  for  the  extent  of  its  significance. 

We  all  know  that,  though  Copernicus  died  in  1343,  it  was  not  till 
tlie  end  of  the  seventeentli  century  that  people  generall}-,  in  this 
country  or  in  others,  were  emancipated  from  what  may  be  called  the 
Pre-Copemican  view  of  the  Physical  Universe.  But,  though  we 
know  this  vaguely  as  a  fact,  it  is  not  till  we  dip  into  our  older  litera- 
ture, and  indeed  trace  out  the  matter  with  some  diligence,  that  we 
become  fully  aware  what  a  hold  this  Pre-Copernican  doctrine  had  on 
the  minds  of  our  forefathers,  how  it  influenced  their  thoughts  and  ima- 
ginations on  all  subjects  whatsoever,  and  what  differences  even  of 
moral  and  spiritual  import  it  involved  between  them  and  ourselves. 
Were  I  to  quote  here  passages  from  our  older  hterature,  from 
Anglo-Saxon  times  to  that  of  Milton,  to  illustrate  this  once-prevalent 
Pre-Copernicanism,  the  series  might  afford  reading  for  several  hours. 
Taking  such  passages  for  granted,  we  may  attend  to  the  fact  they 
uniformly  bring  out.  Until  about  two  hundred  years  agOj  when 
>le  imagined  the  Physical  Universe,  the  Cosmos,  the  totality  of 
fcted  Nature,  they  thought  of  it  as  a  huge,  but  still  bounded, 
sphere  of  space,  enclosing  so  many  inner  spheres,  all  wheeling  with 
various  motions  rountl  our  ball  of  Earth,  stationary  in  the  very 
centre.  Put  the  Earth  at  the  centre  as  a  dot;  then  throw  round  it 
a  circle  or  sphere,  with  the  Moon  stuck,  like  a  gold  button,  in  its 
circumference  ;  then  outside  of  that  fling  another  circle  or  sphere, 
wltli  the  pale  planet  Mercurj'  similarly  stuck  therein  ;  then  outside 
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of  that  throw  successively  similar  spheres  or  circles,  for  Venus,  the 
Suu,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.     You  will  then  have  seven  spheres 
or  transparent  shells  of  space,  each  with  one  luminary  stuck  in  it, 
and  all  wheeling,  with  independent  motions,  round  the  central  Earth. 
These  were  called  the  Seven  Planetary  Spheres,  or  Seven  Heavens  of, 
the  Planets,  the  Moon  and  the  Sun  figuring  then  as  Planets,  and  the  j 
Pliuiet  SatJim  Ijeing  the  outermost  known.      Now,  beyond  these 
seven  Planetary  Spheres  imagine  an  eighth  or  vaster  sphere,  called 
the  sphere  of  all  the  Fixed  Stars,  and  also  tlie  Firmament^  differing  J 
from  the  seven  inner  spheres  in  this,  that,  while  they  have  but  one 
luminary  each  stuck  in  them  and  carried  round  in  them,  the  whole 
circumference  of  this  eighth  sphere  is  densely  ablaze  everywhere  with 
sparklers  and  their  constellations.  For  a  long  while  thi.s  eighth  Sphere, 
or  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  was  regarded  as  the  outermost  of  all.  a 
kind  of  glittering  globulai'  rind  in  which  the  Universe  ended,  and 
which  enclosed  it  finally  from  the  unknown  Infinitude  beyond,  making, 
its  vast  wheel  every  twenty-four  hours  round  the  central  Earth,  and 
carryii^  the  seven  inner  Heavens  with  it,  though  each  of  them  hatl 
its  own  proper  motion  in  addition.    It  was  foiunl,  however,  that  there, 
were  certain  irregularities  among  the  celestial  phenomena  which  this 
mechanism  of  eight  revolving  Heavens  did  not  completely  account 
for  ;  and  so,  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  two  extra  Spheres  or 
Heavens  were  clapped  on,  outside  of  the  Firmament  of  the  Fixed 
Stars — a  ninth  Sphere  called  the  Crystalline,  and  a  tenth,  as  the 
outermost  of  all,  called  the  Priraum  Mobile,  or  First  Moved,  ■  i 

the  general  and  all-including  diurnal  revolution  was  now  trii :  i 

to  ii.  Till  about  two  bundled  years  ago,  I  say,  people  everywhere, 
even  the  educated,  lived  and  died  in  this  belief  or  imagination  of  tUv, 
Physical  Universe  as  consisting  of  eight,  nine,  or  ten  Spheres  oi 
Heavens  thrown  round  the  Earth ;  and  you  cannot  read  much  of  our 
old  literature  without  coniiog  upon  phrases  and  passages  directly  exrj 
pressing  the  beUef,  or  latently  inspired  by  it.  Now,  in  some  respects,' 
it  was  a  very  comfortable  belief,  a  nice  belief  to  live  and  die  in.  To 
be  able  to  think  of  created  Nature,  or  the  Physical  All  of  things,  as  » 
vast  hut  definite  round  hung  iu  space,  with  planets  moving  in  it  tike 
solitary  lamps,  and  the  stars  studded  thick  in  or  near  its  last  enclosiog 
boss ;  tlius,  as  it  were,  to  put  your  hand  round  the  whole  world  of 
physical  realities  and  of  human  reason,  and  to  pat  it  familiarly  mi 
the  outside,  saying  "This  is  ours;"  to  be  able  to  do  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  deny  the  Infinitude  beyond,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
exult  iu  the  contemplation  of  that  Infinitude  as  quite  a  different 
world,  the  very  Heaven  of  Heavcn-s,  the  realm  of  the  Transcendental, 
the  Mysterious,  the  Metaphysical,  the  Inconceivable,  out  of  which 
created  Nature  sprang  as  a  birth  of  visible  blue  and  spiuniug  lights, 
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to  which  it  is  still  attached  by  some  uuHeen  tenure,  otul  into  which  it 
may  be  revoked ; — here  was  a  system  of  physical  conception  perhaps 
more  easily  favourable  to  some  of  the  spiritual itie.s  than  that  which 
furtlier  science  has  brought  in  instead.  For,  though  there  are  relics  in 
our  phraaeology  yet  of  Uie  Pre-Copemican  system  of  conception,  I  need 
not  explain  how  that  system  has  been  burst.  The  Physical  Universe 
now  is.  centreless,  and  the  very  thought  with  which  our  reason 
gntpples,  and  grapples  in  vain,  is  that  of  its  utter  and  unrestful 
boandlessness.  Our  ball  of  Earth  moves  with  three  several  motions, 
and  the  Moon  moves  with  it ;  they  belong  to  a  group  of  bodies  per- 
jrming  their  periodical  wanderings  round  the  Sim ;  that  Sun  him- 
rff,  with  all  his  convoy  of  planets  and  their  satellites,  is  moving  on 
some  greater  journey;  the  space  in  which  he  is  moving  is  full  of  orbs 
and  star-systems  at  incredible  <Ustauces  from  him  and  from  each 
other;  islands  and  archipelagos  of  shining  worlds  recede  from  the  tele- 
scope in  depth  after  depth  of  dizzy  immensity,  the  last  depth  reached 
showing  no  signs  of  cessation ;  we  dare  not  at  any  point  exclaim, 
"  Here  the  boundaiy  is  reached  :  here  the  Universe  emls."  If  we  do 
at  last  stop,  contenting  ourselves  with  one  imagined  enormous  sphere 
in  wliich  all  our  Astronomy  swims,  and  supposing  that  sphere  belted 
xound  on  all  sides  by  a  fathomless  vacancy  or  Blackness,  it  is  but  by 
act  of  mental  fatigue  which  we  know  to  be  illegitimate.  This, 
ien,  Is  the  system  of  physical  conception  in  which  we  live,  and  I 
know  not  a  more  interesting  example  of  the  historical  use  of  our  old 
Literature  than  the  study  wliich  that  literature  enables  us  to  make  of 
a  preceding  system  of  conception,  and  of  the  transition  of  the  one  into 
the  other. 


in.  The  third  kind  of  interest  that  ought  to  allure  us  to  the 
remains  and  reprints  of  our  old  English,  or  to  any  such  remains  and 
reprints  in  any  language,  is  the  purely  Uieravy  interest.  What  do  I 
mean  by  this  ?  I  mean  simply  the  kind  of  interest  that  attracts  us 
to  the  best  VrTitings  of  our  own  day,  to  the  prose  of  De  Quincey, 
Carlyle,  Dickens,  or  John  Stuart  Mill,  or  to  the  poetry  of  Keats, 
Tennyson,  or  Browning.  It  is  the  mterest  of  great  or  delightful 
meaning,  powerfully  or  artistically  expressed  ;  it  is  the  glow  and  exal- 
tation of  mind  and  heart  produced  in  us  by  deep,  unusual,  ingenious, 
or  tender  thought,  especially  when  couched  in  lucid,  beautiful,  burning, 
ormnaical  language.  Wherever  this  interest  is  present,  there  and  there 
alone  have  we  real  literature  ;  those  writers  in  whom  it  is  present 
most  largely  and  continually  we  call  our  classics  ;  those  books  which 
are  fullest  of  it  we  call  our  mastei-pieces  ;  those  paiia  and  passages 
of  books  in  which,  after  repeated  perusal,  we  .still  find  it  freshest  and 
leagt  abated,  are  our  everlasting  favourites.     It  is  an  interest,  I  need 
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hardly  say,  of  many  varieties — of  as  many  varieties,  indeed,  as  there 
are  kinds  of  Uterature,  and  diveraitios .  of  manner  and  intention 
within  each  kind.  It  is  frequent  in  writings  of  the  descriptive  or  his- 
torical order ;  it  appears  iu  speculative  writings  ;  it  may  abound  in  dis- 
courses of  spiritual  exliortatioii  or  of  moral  and  social  invective ;  but 
we  expect  it  always  in  most  eminent  degree  in  works  of  the  poetical 
or  imaginative  class,  whether  the  form  be  prose  or  verse,  and  whether 
in  verse  the  act  is  one  of  prolonged  story  or  phantasy,  or  of  thrilling 
momentary  song.  In  this  last,  as  being  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
easily  appreciated  vaiieties,  take  a  casual  example  : — 

"  The  Bovar  of  Loduyan  he's  gane 
Wi'  hifl  merry  men  sae  brave  ; 
Their  hcart8  arc  o'  the  ste«l,  and  a  better  keel 
Ne'er  bowled  ower  the  back  o'  a  wave. 

It's  no  whan  the  loch  lies  dead  in  its  trough, 

>Vhen  Tiaething  disturbs  it  ava, 
But  the  rack  and  the  ride  o'  the  restless  tide 

Or  the  aplatth  o'  the  grey  sea-mnw  ; 

But  when  that  the  cloud  lays  its  cheeks  to  the  flood. 

And  the  sea  lays  its  shouther  to  the  shore, 
When  the  wind  sings  high,  and  the  sea-whelpe  cry, 

As  they  riao  frae  the  whitening  roar  ; 

It's  then  that  I  look  through  the  blackening  rook. 

And  watch  by  the  midnicht  tide  : 
I  ken  Uiat  the  wind  brings  my  rorer  hame 

On  the  sea  that  he  glories  to  rid^ 

0  merry  he  sits  'mong  his  jovial  crew, 

Wi  the  helm-haft  iu  his  hand  ; 
And  he  sings  aloud  to  his  boys  in  blue. 

As  hifl  ee'a  upon  Galloway's  land : — 

« 

'  Un.stent  and  alack  each  reef  and  tack ; 

Gie  her  sail,  lx>y«,  while  it  tony  eit : 
She  has  roared  through  a  heavier  sea  before, 

And  she'U  roar  through  a  heavier  yet. 

'  When  landHmon  sleep,  or  wake  and  creep. 

In  the  tempeHtii'  angry  moon. 
We  dash  through  the  drift,  and  sing  to  the  lift 

O'  tlic  wave  tliat  heavea  us  on. 

'  Oie  her  sail,  gie  her  soil,  till  she  buries  her  wale  ; 

Gie  her  sail,  boys,  while  it  may  sit ; 
She  has  roared  through  a  heavier  sea  before. 

And  she'll  roar  through  a  heavier  yet,'  " 


Iu  this  song  (which  I  have  selected  precisely  because  it  is  by  an 
|f«uthor  now  imknown  or  seldom  heard  of),  one  may  feel  at  once  what 
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I  call  the  literary  interest  in  one  of  its  varieties ;  and  we  have  ouly  to 
jmeoiber  that  there  are  other  varieties,  which  might  bu  similarly  in- 
inced  from  recent  prose  and  verse,  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
tl»e  literary  interest  in  general.  Now  it  is  this  literary  interest,  in 
all  its  possible  varieties  of  strenfjth,  wit,  subtlety,  fervour,  simple 
beauty,  exuberant  richness,  or  magical  wihlness,  that  is  chiefly  entitled 
to  pi-eserve  waitings  of  past  ages  in  permanent  tise  and  esteem,  and 
that  does  operate  with  that  eflect.  What  moves  us,  rouses  us,  charms 
lis,  strikes  lis  as  noble  or  fine  or  deep  in  the  writings  of  our  own  time, 
the  same  and  nothing  else  will  the  general  human  heart  and  intellect 
seek  for  or  be  satisfied  with  in  the  writings  of  the  past.  It  is  l>e- 
cause  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the  Romans  possess  in 
such  high  degree,  and  ia  so  many  forms,  this  kind  of  interest,  that 

.iheir  authors  hold  the  places  they  do  in  our  regards  ;  and  it  is  by  the 

'came  test  that  we  mea.sure  the  amount  of  respect  we  will  yield  to  any 
foreign  literature,  whether  of  neighbouring  Europe  or  of  the  Asiatic 
East.  Where  this  interest  is  wanting,  the  rest  is  of  little  avail.  Tnie, 
there  are  the  philological  ami  himorical  interests,  which  may  recom- 
mend, and  do  most  properly  recommend,  to  modern  study  literary  relics 
of  the  paist  as  dry  as  t  lie  parchments  of  old  charter-chests,  or  the  in- 
jriptionsand  religious  formula-  deciphered  from  Egyptian  papyri  or  the 
Caoes  of  Assyrian  rocks.  Science  and  History  disdain  nothing  ;  and 
their  inquisitiveness  may  compel  important  secrets  out  of  verbal  re- 
mains the  poorest  and  dtillest  intrinsically.  But  1  am  distinguishing 
now  between  those  two  scholarly  kinds  of  interest,  the  philological 

^and  the  historical,  wliich  constitute  together  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
im  on  our  regards  possessed  by  old  writings,  and  that  expressly 
litc-rary  interest  of  some  of  them  which  all  can  feel  and  acknowledge. 
Scholars,  I  should  say,  are  glad  when  the  works  they  select  for  their 
philological  and  historical  rcseai-ches  are  works  also  of  intrinsic  lite- 
rary interest ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  the  strictly  philological  and  his- 
torical interests  themselves  may  be  promoted  by  gieater  fastidiousness 
than  hitherto,  on  the  part  of  .scholars,  as  to  the  intrinsic  literaiy 
merits  of  the  remains  on  which  they  exercise  their  investigations,  or 
in  connection  with  which  they  present  their  results  to  the  public. 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  Dr.  John  Muii",  and  others,  have  shown  a  good 
example  in  this  respect  in  the  specimens  of  old  Sanskrit  poetry  they 
have  selected  for  translation  into  English;  and  we  wait  for  the  like  in 
other  primeval  literatures. 

How  stands  our  old  English  literature  in  respect  of  this  widest, 
keenest,  and  most  generally  human,  of  the  three  interests  ?  My 
impression  is  that,  if  the  total  body  of  our  recovered  remains 
i<l  reprints  of  uld  English  were  duly  examined  and  reported  on,  the 

"Te|X)rt  would  have  to  combine  two  conclusions.      These  are  (1)  That, 
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it'  we  conBidcr  the  bulk  oi'  the  aggregate  mass,  the  literary  interest  k 
smaller  than  we  could  have  wished  in  proportion  to  the  philolowical 
mul  the  historical ;  acd  (2),  that,  nevertheless,  the  remains  are  nt  no 
period  destitute  of  the  literarj'  intoreat,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
thougli  with  some  remarkable  exceptions,  a  progressive  increase  of 
this  interest  is  visible  as  we  come  on  in  time. 

In  venturing  to  eiiy  that  these  might  he  tlie  conclusions,  I  mu«t  be 
itnderstood  as  fixing  a  certain  chronological  limit  to  what  we  choose 
to  call  old  English.  The  punt  of  time  I  would  select  is  the  year 
1580,  there  or  thereaboutK,  That  \va.s  about  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  in  England,  and  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.  iu  Scotland;  it  was 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Spcn«er.  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  and  their 
contemporaries.  These  we  do  not  call  "  old  ; "  we  ai-e  quite  at  home 
amongst  thtfm  ;  they  are  our  teachers,  our  coevals  in  a  sense,  our 
familiar  acquaintances,  oi"  constantly  pre.seut  superiors.  Under  the 
fond  collective  name  of  "  The  Elizabethans  "  they  form,  as  it  were, 
the  blazing  bounilary  for  most  of  us  between  the  tract  of  near  time 
over  which  we  are  accustomed  to  expatiate  and  the  obscurei-  ranges 
of  the  time  beyond.  It  may  not  long  be  bo;  perhaps  it  ought  not  now 
to  be  so;  but,  accepting  the  fact  as  it  is  in  the  meautime,  we  shall  be 
well  enough  understood  if  we  say  that  by  old  English  we  mean  gene- 
rally pre-EIizabethan  English.  It  is  tu  that  English,  at  all  events, 
that  we  would  confine  ourselves  in  alleging  the  probability  of  the  con- 
clueions  just  expressed. 

THE  ANOLO-SAXOIT  OR  ENCnLISC. 


There  has  been  a  powerful  protest  of  late  against  the  contiuued  use 
of  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  name  for  that  Teutonic  speech,  the  ori- 
ginal form  oi"  our  pi-esent  English,  which  was  brought  into  our  ialatids 
in  the  fifth  centurj-,  or  as  a  name  for  the  pretty  copious  literature  iu 
prose  and  in  verse  which  was  produced  iu  om*  island  in  that  speech 
by  the  dominant  people  between  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  and  the- 
Norman  Conque.str.  "  The  Anglo-Saxon  people  "  ;  "  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Period  " ;  "  The  Anglo-Saxon  Language  "  ;  "  The  Anglo-Saxon  Littra- 
turel"  "Stuff!"  say  some  recent  critics:  "they  wore  all  simply 
English — people,  time,  language,  and  literature  ;  and  they  ought  to 
be  called  so — old  English,  if  you  Uke ;  but  certainJy  Engliala  and 
nothing  else.'*  Though  good  service  has  been  done  by  this  protest,  I 
am  by  no  means  con\'inced  that  it  will  stfmd  to  the  full  extent.  If  it 
is  convenient,  or  even  necessar}'  to  distinguish  modem  Italian  by 
that  name  from  the  Latin  out  of  which  it  came,  it  is  uo  leas  oonve- 
nienrt  and  necessary  to  distinguish  between  tlie  English  of  the  last 
or  acven  Imndred  yeare  and  that  older  speech,  its  undoubted 
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origiiud,  which  prevailed  before  the  Conquest,  and  between  which  and 
oar  present  or  re>cent  Eaglish  there  is  certainly  a  greater  estranged- 
ncss,  both  of  vocabulary  and  of  grammar,  than  between  Latin  and 
ItAliau.  Nor  does  there  Beera  yet  to  be  suflBcient  reason  why  the  term 
Aqglo-Saxon,  so  long  consecrated  L3'  German  usage  as  weQ  as  by 
ft^^sb,  should  be  absolutely  given  up.  Let  us  defer  so  far,  however, 
to  those  who  object  to  it,  and  let  us  call  what  has  hitherto  been 
called  Tim  Anglo-Saion  by  its  old  native  name  of  TJte  Englisc.  This 
will  presoj-ve  a  sense  of  difference  between  it  and  modern  English, 
but  will  reduce  the  difference  to  as  much  as  may  be  representod  by  a 
difference  of  pronunciation  of  the  initial  vowel,  and  the  difference 
lietwGcn  the  hard  ac  and  the  soft  tth  in  the  final  syllabic.  "Wliat, 
then,  has  the  old  English  literature,  hitherto  called  Anglo-Saxon,  to 
*»y  for  itself  when  it  is  questio:ied  aa  to  its  purely  literary  interest  ? 
Unfortunately  the  old  literature  cannot  be  brought  in  person  into 
Court,  to  asfiert  its  own  merits  directly  with  its  own  voice  in  the  hear- 
in*  of  all.  There  it  lies  in  Grein's  Bihllotlteh,  and  a  certain  number 
of  scattered  prose  volumes  besides,  so  xmcouth-looking  an  object,  by 
reason  of  its  many  obsolete  words,  and  its  obsolete  system  of  inflec- 
tion.  shythm,  and  spelliog,  that  an}'  one  ignorant  of  Germaii  would 
oMmer  vndertake  to  translate  a  page  of  Gorman  with  the  help  of  a 
dictionary  than  to  perform  the  same  feat,  with  similar  help,  on  a  page 
of  such  aibstruse  Englisc,  forefatherly  and  foremntherly  as  we  are 
assured  it  is.  Most  of  ua.  therefore,  have  to  trust  to  the  information 
of  those,  an  increasing  number  of  late,  who  have  persisted  m.  forming 
an  acquaintance  with  it  in  one  way  or  another.  Now,  thore  is  a 
certain  discrepancy  in  the  reports  of  these  authorities.  Those  who 
have  addicted  themselves  philologicaily  to  tlie  study  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon — I  beg  pardon,  the  Englisc — have  perhaps  yieldetl  too  much 
to  tbe  usnal  feeling  of  specialists,  that  there  is  nothing  like  ieathei' ; 
and  thi*,  conjoined  with  that  ultra-Teutonisra  which  has  oi"  late  been 
ofascrvsble  in  our  scholarship,  and  which  has  stopped  inquisitiveness 
in  oeitain  directions,  while  promoting  it  in  others,  has  led  perhaps  to 
an  exaggerated  e^stimate  of  the  littTary  worth  of  the  Englisc  remains. 
We  not  only  hear  from  thorn  ol"  the  gmnd  old  Enghsc,  the  masculine 
•fai  Engliic,  and  approve  most  cordially  when  the  epithets  refer  to 
the  speech  ;  l.>ut  they  would  wheedle  us  at  once  into  approbation  of 
iht  same  high  epithets  as  applied  to  the  literature.  We  listen  with 
tyiBpttiiy.  and  should  be  qtbite  ready  to  assent  with  acclamation  on 
the  prodnodon  of  convincing  specimens  ;  but,  as  the  specimens  that 
InU'olwen  ittrwiuced  ai'e  not  absolutely  convincing,  wc  are  left  a  good 
deal  at  tiie  mei?cy  of  any  contrary  wind  of  doctrine.  And  there  has 
bi?en  suoh  a  contrary  wind  of  doctrine.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
liere  ftlift  bold  opinion  of  the  late   Professor  Craik,  not  a  profound 
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jiflCB  vrnnfi 


to' 

tlMBMit 

— cwgh  knovB  for  aaj 


teasia  m  eettM  asrt,  tat  m  i 

It  ■  lalil^gilifc,  bt  tJMit  ■  dL    IVksl 
m^  \m  n4«  boi  aot  ao  ■■  to  briag  oat 
il  SB^  BrtiitiB  onMvty  giwiA  of 
,    Either  mA  am  ihiMttoBPt 
•gm^  or  tlie  knga^gp  it  aot  dov  iaii— triy 
to  be  able  to  ditaeft  it.     If  it  ■  not  litcnlly 


damo.  Ha  voiee  ha«  for  o*  of  llie  pccaent  dsjr  eaiird|T  loci  ita  mnae.  .  .  . 
Tbo  lanipay,  thrwigji  «>  (kr  in  eor  hands  as  to  admit  of  ben^  anaHaed  in 
BMMMia  asfl  packad  ati  ni  vatoouBttwM^  ■  boA  nowanHMB  ib  ■mb  a  dcf^iao 
at  to  Oilco  ift  pcariUa  to  proBoaaoe  with  oertaiBiT- wbaSber  aajtbiog  writlaa 
ift  it  to  nftirtWally  good  or  \mA,  As  fer  kant^  to  apeak  it,  that  is  a 
tfcjsg  00  liUto  dmcDi  of  ai  toareiqg  to  l^cak  tlie  language  of  Saift'a 
'HoajhaJuuBO.** 

Mr.  Oaik,  it  vrfll  be  oboerred,  here  distrnctlj  asserts  that  lit 
power,  in  the  aenee  in  which  we  find  it  in  wntiog»  of  oar  own  dayf 
or  in  the  Grc.-k  and  Latin  rlawdea,  is  not  discernible,  to  any  appre- 
clalile  extent,  in  the  old   Engliac  retn^dns  ;  and  be  only  leaves 
doulHiul  whether  iht«  Ls  becattse  it  is  non-existent,  or  because  it 
intercepted  by  the  obsoleteness  of  the  language. 

How  shall  we  decide  in  ^uch  a  divenity  of  opinion  X     For  oq«I 
thing,  I  demur  ^)  the  principle  imported  by  Mr,  Craik  into  the  ques- 
tion of  fact.     I  deny  that,  if  literary  power  is  not  discernible  in  the 
Engliitc  remains,  it  can  be  for  any  other  reason  than  because  it  is  non- 
existent.    Hucii  of  the  original  power  or  charm  of  an  old  poem  or 
other  literary  fragment  may  be  intercepted  by  the  obsoleteness  of  tbe 
lan;riiiign  -,  but  not  all,  nor  that  which  is  most  essential.    The  pectilinTi 
roiixir:  may  bo  lo»t,  the  full  aroma  of  the  associations  with  particular 
words  may  bo  lont;  but,  if  the  language  is  anyhow  translateablewith 
sure  literal  cxactncjw,  tlie  meaning  remains,  the  mutter  remains,  for 
whatever  it  is  wortli.     But  true  literary  power,  the  true  power  of  all 
groat  poetry  even,  consists  mainly  in  this  very  thing  of  the  meaning 
or  iniilter.     Only  in   the  case  of  what  is  inferior  or  comparatively, 
trivial  is  the  wholo  virtue  lost  if  tlie  tune  is  lost,  or  the  bloom  of  the 
ovuuoscent  associations  ;    in  the  ca.se  of  what  is  greatest,  even  of 
pootry,  in  all  languagcH,  the  soul  or  essence  is  preservable  in  the 
baldcHt  prose  Imnslalinii  into  any  other  language,  provided  only  the  ^ 
translation  is  strict  and  literal.     Mr.  Craik,  perhaps,  exaggerated  the 
deiulQOM  of  the  old   EngliRC  even  iu  respect  of  the  ]>os8ibiiity  of 
noovaiing  the  tune  of  it,  the  sense  of  its  peculiai-  metre,  the  faculty 
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of  speaking  it  or  of  writing  and  thinking  in  it,  if  one  should  care  to 
take  the  trouble ;  and  scholarship  in  Englisc  may  triumpli  over  the 

lifficulties  of  this  kind  which  he  saw,  or  which  still  exist.  But  he 
certainly  exaggerated  the  necessity  of  the  continued  oral  use  of  a 
huiguage  to  the  perception  of  true  merit  in  its  literary  remains.  It 
is  not  because  our  tirst-rate  scholars  can  still  speak  and  write  in 
Greek  that  the  power  of  Sophocles  survives  ;  it  is  because  there  is  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek  to  permit  Sophocles  to  be  translated 
into  English  bodily  for  Eugli«h  readers  with  tolerable  exactness,  or 
bit^  of  him  to  be  hammered  out  by  the  aid  of  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary by  any  one  independently,  and  because,  through  all  the  tear 
and  wear  of  these  processes,  the  great  Sophocles  pei-sists  and  speaks 
for  himself.  If,  then,  literary  power  is  not  absolutely  non-existent  in 
the  ttld  Englisc  remains,  or  if  it  does  not  all  lie  in  the  mere  tem- 
:irary  tune,  and  a  certain  forgotten  glee  in  the  trick  of  alliteration, 
our  _so-calle<.l  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship  is  little  better  than  a  swindle  if 
it  fails  to  bring  out  thn  power,  and  make  it  pop\ilarly  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged, through  the  medium  of  competent  translation. 

The  sole  question,  then,  is  one  of  fact,  and  uf  fact  easily  ascertain- 
able, if  not  yet  ascertained.  Tliere  lies  Grein's  book,  containing 
the  real  corp^m  of  preserved  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  with  a  German 
tnslation  and  glossary  ti>  boot ;  the  entire  coriyua  of  Anglo-Saxon 

?rose  is  accessible  in  other  more  miscellaneous  volumes.  Let  our 
Englisc  scholars  do  afresh,  with  these  increased  materials  and  new 
lights,  what  was  laudably  attempted,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  in  Mr. 
Conybeare's  "  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry."  Let  them  be 
perfectly  sure  themselves  what  is  intrinsically  best,  moat  rousing, 

lust  delightful  in  old  Eugli.sc  Literature,  not  from  the  point  of  view 
Rof  philology,  nor  from  tJiat  of  historical  curiosity,  but    from  that  of 
enduring  effect  on  the  mind  and  heart ;  and  then,  out  of  this  best 

fleeting  still  the  best,  let  them  pruduce  a  Handbook  of  specimens  of 
Snglisc  verse  and  prose  indubitably  representative  of  the  Englisc 
mind  in  its  highest  and  most  iD.spire<l  moments,  with  the  most  faithful 
versions  possible,  and  other  neces.sary  elucidations.  If.  after  that,  no 
real  interest  should  be  acknowledged  in  the  old  Englisc  remains,  it 
oould  only  be  because  there  is  next  to  none  to  acknowledge.     For 

ly  part,  I  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  result.     The  Englisc  Literature 
possess  a  considerable,  and  even  rather  peculiar,  literary  interest, 
which  is  quite  capable  of  asserting  itself  through  all  the  impediments 

>f  the  archaic  forms.  The  little  epic  or  legend  of  "  Beowulf,"  in  my 
)inion  the  very  best  thing  in  the  whole  body  of  the  remains,  is  a 
lale  of  strength  and  power,  yet  a  true  work  of  rough  genius;  in 
somewhat  of  the  same  vein,  and  of  similar  power,  are  some  of  the 
later  and   shorter  wai-songs;    there  are  bits   of   Caedmon's  poetry 
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■which,  if  one  misses  the  high  Miltonic  quality  with  which  the 
Forthumbrian  cow-herd  has  been  credited,  one  discerns  the  working^ 
of  a  ^nuine  heat  of  soul  and  much  rude  imaginative  force  ;  the 
eame,  or  more,  may  he  said  of  some  later  pieces  of  religious  verse ; 
and  from  the  prose  of  King  Alfred  there  might  be  extracted  possagos^^ 
of  grave  ethical  wisdom  worthy  of  the  character  which  that  groat 
ilcing  beara  in  Engliah  tradition. 

A  aentoncc  or  two  from  M,   Taine's  survey  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry  in  general  may  he  quoted  as  recording  the  eftects  of  an  experi- 1 
I  went  in  such  unusual  rea<]ings  on  the  mind  of  an  able  French  critic 
iBpeaking  first  of  the  lay -poetry,  he  says,  (we  quote  from  Mr.   Vaa ' 
[liaun's  admirable  translation   of  M.   Taine's  "Histoty  of  Entrlish 
i5iiteTature") : — 

"The  remuant  more  thtin  sufilces  to  show  the  etrange  aud fjow'erl tii  jn-ctic 
geuiUB  of  tho  race,  and  to  exhibit  beforeliand  the  flower  in  the  bud.  If  there 
litis  ever  been  anywhere  a  deep  and  serious  ]>oetic  setitiineut,  It  is  i^iere*  1 
I'iioy  do  nut  s])eak  ;  they  King,  or  i-ather  cry  out.     Kiich  little  yersc  is  an 
ncclamatiou,  which  breaks  forth  hko  a  growl ;    their  strong  hreasts  hea>-e  j 
with  a  groan  of  anger  or  eutluisiasm,  and  a  veheraent  phi^ase  or  iodistinot*' 
expressiou  rises  suddenly,  almost  iu  spite  of  them,  to  their  hps.  ...     At 
times  they  are  unintelligible.     Articles,  particles,   everything   capable  of  I 
illuminating  thought,   of  marking  the  conuexion  of  terms,  of  producing 
xogularitj    of    ideas,    all    rational    and    logical    artifices   are    neglected. 
Passion  bellows  forth  like  a  great  shapeless  beast ;  uud  that  Is  all." 

Then  passing  to  the  religious  poems,  M.  Taine  continues  : — 

*'  More  than  any  race  in  Europe,  they  approach,  by  the  simplicity  and 
energy  of  their  eouecptioas,  to  tho  old  Hebraic  spirit.  Enthusiasm  in  their] 
natural  condition  ;  and  their  new  Deity  fills  them  with  admiration,  as  tl>eir 
ancient  Deities  inspired  thorn  with  fury.  They  have  hymns,  genuine  odes, 
*rhich  are  but  a  Concrete  of  exclamations.  They  have  no  development  j  they 
nrc  incapable  of  restraining  or  explaining  their  passions  ;  it  bimsts  fortb,  iu 
xa])tiu'C9,  at  the  vision  of  the  Almighty.  The  heart  alone  speaks  horfr— iv 
I  -Strong,  barbarous  heart." 

Thece  eloquent  expressions  require  perhaps  some  reduction,  or  at  | 
least  cooler  adj ustn\ent  to  the  precise  state  of  the  facte.   They  promise* 
I  think,  more  of  literary  wonder  and  enjoyment  in  the  old  Engliscj 
(Poetry  than  even   tiie  most  sympathetic  English  reader  will  really 
find  ;  and  tliey  omit  certain  contrary  experiences  which  he  is  sure  to»| 
'encounter.      There  is  more  of  dulness,  thicknes.",  stiffness,  prosaic-j 
trust  iu  mere  mechanism,  and  leathery  sameness  iu  the  mechanism( 
•tnisted  to,  in  the  old  Englisc  Poetry  than  might  l>e  inferred  from  M.^ 
Taine's  statement  that  in  its  lay  or  Pagan  sjiecimens  paffiion  l>ellow8 
furth  like  a  great  shapeless  beast  (a  statement  exciting  verj'  highj 
expectations  indeed),  or  from  his  compaiieon  of  its  religious  iKirtionsi 
to  the  Hebrew  Psalms.     The  old  Englisc  people,  in  their  Poetry,  ap«-j 
pear  rather  as  a  heavy,  suro-footod  people,  of  strong  bone  and  sinew. 
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and  great  good  sense,  capable  of  being  roused  and  heated,  but  with- 
out much  range  or  fiash  of  expression  even  in  their  heat,  than  as  a 
people  in  a  constant  state  of  euthutiitusm,  always  singing  or  bursting 
into  cries,  or  largely  endowed  \nt\i  what  we  now  call  nerve.  They 
liked  to  have  their  songs  and  poems,  as  all  peoples  do:  but,  more 
than  wth  some  other  peoples,  one  can  see  that  their  poems  and  songs 
were  mmle — were  actually  fcxbricated  for  tbein  out  of  their  language 
by  woivl-5mith«.  resorting  deliberately  to  one  traditional  rhythm  and 
a  particular  rule  of  verbal  mechanism.  In  the  old  Welsh  or  Cymric 
Poetrj',  for  example,  there  is  much  more  of  wild  Bpontaneity,  of  the 
Hash  and  thrill  of  instant  feeling,  as  well  as  of  wailing  melanclioly,  and 
a  mystical  subtlety  of  phrase  and  conception,  than  in  the  old  Englise. 
<Jn  the  wliole  perhaps,  as  regards  the  old  Euglisc  Literature,  if  wo 
^.trike  a  compromise  between  Mj".  Crnik's  discouraging  account  and 
M.  Taine's  rousing  description,  we  shall  be  about  right.  Despite  all 
that  has  been  intercepted  of  the  original  effect  by  the  obsoleteness 
•if  the  language,  the  Literature  does  possess  much  interest  of  a 
literary  kind  in  addition  to  the  philological  and  historical,  so  that,  in 
performing  that  filial  duty  of  atteution  to  the  old  Englise  remains 
which  we  owe  at  any  rate  for  reasons  of  Philology  and  History,  we 
may  expect  also  a  good  deal  of  literary  pleasure, 

"  Bcowidf,"  we  repeat,  is  the  best  by  far  of  the  poems  that  have 

^come  down  to  us  in  Englise.     Whether  for  the  story  as  a  whole,  or 
for  pas.sages  impressive  at  the  moment  and  likely  to  dwell  in  the 
lemory,  it  is  one  of  those  books  of  which  one  may  say,  in   the 

n6t>stomary  phrase  of  the  critics,  that  it  "  will  well  repay  perusal." 
But,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  importation  or  translation  of  a  Scandina- 
vian Saga  rather  than  a  native  Englise  production,  let  us  -find  a  spc- 
dmen  somewhere  else.  Here  (mainly  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  translation) 
is  one  of  the  passages  of  "Uredmon's  Paraphrase"  which  Milton  is 
imagined  to  have  had  more  particularly  in  his  mind  in  the  opening 
of  "  Paradise  Lost."  It  is  the  description  of  Satan  rou.sing  himself  in 
Hell  after  his  Fall  :— 


"  Tlien  spake  the  haughty  kiug,  who  of  Bugela  ent  was  brightest, 
Faiicet  in  Heaven,  beloved  of  his  Master, 
To  his  Lord  dear,  until  they  turned  to  folly  -, 
Ho  that  with  hini  for  his  madneas  God  himself  bcoame. 
The  Mighty,  angered  in  mind,  and  cast  him  into  that  housa  of  perdition. 
Down  in  that  new  bed,  und  after  gave  him  a.  name  : 
Said  that  the  highest  called  should  be 
Satan  thenceforward  ;  and  bade  him  the  svrart 
Xell'a  airym  fnle,  not  with  God  war. 
Baton  harangued  :  sorrowing  iipuke 
H(<  who  Hell  thenceforth  iihould  hold  in  rule, 
And  govern  the  abyss.     Ho  was  erst  God's  Angel, 
Fair  an  Heaven,  tmtil  him  his  mind  nrged. 
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And  hia  pride  most  of  all, 

That  he  would  not  the  Lord  of  Hosta' 

Word  revere.     Boiled  within  him 

His  thought  about  his  heart :  hot  was  without  him 

His  dire  puniiihuent     Tlien  npuke  he  thcae  words  : — 

*  This  narrow  place  is  moHt  nnlike 

That  other  that  we  onoe  knew, 

High  in  Heaven's  kingdom,  which  my  Master  bestowed  on  me, 

Though  it,  for  the  All-powerful,  we  may  not  poesesB, 

Must  oede  our  realm.    Vet  hath  lie  not  done  rightly 

That  He  hath  struck  vn  down  to  tlie  fiery  abyss 

Of  the  hot  Hell,  bereft  as  of  Heaven's  kingdom, 

And  hath  it  decreed  with  the  race  of  Man 

To  people  anew.     This  of  sorrows  is  my  greatent 

That  Adam  ahall,  who  of  earth  woa  wrought, 

My  own  strong  seat  poaaesg  : 

That  it  shall  be  to  hira  in  delight,  and  we  endure  this  torment, 

Miseiy  in  this  Hell.    Oh  had  I  power  of  my  hands 

And  might  but  one  season  bo  out  again. 

But  one  winter's  apace  1  Tlien  with  this  hoet  I     .    .     . 

But  around  me  lie  iron  bindings  -, 

Preaseth  thi-*  cord  of  chain  ;  I  am  now  realmlesa  ; 

Me  have  bo  hard  the  clasps  of  Hell 

Firmly  begrupcd.     Here  is  a  vast  fire 

Above  and  beneath  ;  never  did  I  see 

A  loathlier  landskip  ;  the  flame  abateth  not, 

Hot  over  Hell.     Me  hath  clasping  of  rings. 

This  hard-polished  bond,  impeded  in  my  course, 

Debarred  from  my  way  ;  my  feet  are  bound, 

My  handa  manacled ;  of  these  Hell-doors 

The  ways  obstructed,  so  that  with  aught  I  cannot 

G«t  from  these  limb-bonds.     About  me  lie 

Of  hard  iron  forged  with  beat 

Great  gratings,  with  which  ine  God  hath 

Hafted  by  the  neck.     So  I  perceive  He  knoweth  my  mind 

And  that  he  knew  also,  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 

That  should  ua  by  Adam  evil  befall 

About  the  realm  of  Heaven,  where  I  had  power  of  my  honda.'  " 


THE   EABLY   ENGLISH. 

If  wc  understand  by  "  Tho  Earlj  English  Petiod  "  the  time  which 
ehipsed  between  the  first  reappearance  after  the  Conquest  of  the 
written  Englisc  speech  in  its  modified  form  as  English,  say  about 
lloO,  and  tho  death  of  Chaucer  in  1400,  then  that  Period  obviously, 
on  the  first  view  of  the  fjicts,  divide.s  itself  into  two  parts.  There  is 
first  the  Pre-Chancerian  jwrtion  of  the  Period,  extending  from  about 
lloO  to  about  1350  ;  and  there  is  next,  the  age  of  Chaucer's  activity, 
comprehending  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  some  one  should  perform  for  the  Pre- 
Cliauceriau  remains  of  early  English,  now  a  considerable  mass  alto- 
gether, the  same  kind  of  service  as  has  been  recommended  for  the 
remains  of  the  old  Englisc.  If  some  one  would  read  through  the  whole 
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of  them  chronologically,  mark  the  pieces  or  passages  of  strongest  or 
finest  literaiy  interest,  and  prepare  a  Handbook  of  specimens  on 
the  principle  of  including  the  choicest  of  these,  and  neglecting  all 
that  appealed  only  to  philological  or  historical  tastes,  we  should 
better  know  what  hearing  Early  English  would  be  entitled  to  on  ac- 
count of  its  permanent  literary  merits.  My  belief  is  that,  if  care  were 
taken  to  collect  the  best  of  the  scattered  metrical  scraps  and  songs, 
as  well  as  to  select  all  passages  with  any  throb  in  them  from  such 
larger  compositions  as  Layamon's  Brut,  the  Ormulum,  the  Ancren 
Riwle,  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  some  of  the  Early  English 
Romances,  and  the  Poems  of  Mannyng,  RoUe  de  Hampole,  and 
Minot,  such  a  book  of  extracts  might  contain  a  good  many  things 
very  readable  and  pleasant  yet.  Who,  for  example,  but  would  feel 
the  grace  and  music  yet  of  such  a  little  thing  as  that  which  Warton 
prints  OS  the  earliest  known  English  love-song,  and  dates  at  or  before 
1200?    It  begins  thus  :— 

"  Blow,  norihera  •wind  ; 

Send  thon  me  my  sweeting : 

Blow,  northern  wind  ; 

Blow,  blow,  blow. 
Ich  wot  a  bnid  in  bower  bright 
That  full  seemly  is  on  sight, 
Menskful  maiden  of  might, 

Fair  and  free  to  f ooad. 

In  all  this  worlAich  won 
A  burd  of  blood  and  bone, 
Kever  yet  I  knonght  none 
LooEomer  in  lond. 

Blow,  northern  wind  ; 

Blow  thou  me  my  sweeting : 

Blow,  northern  wind ; 

Blow,  blow,  blow." 

There  is  a  good  selection  from  the  Proverbs  of  Hendyng  (1272- 
1307)  in  the  "Specimens  of  Early  English"  edited  for  the  Clarendon 
Press  by  Dr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Skeat :  e.g. : — 

"  Wise  man  halt  [holds]  his  wordes  in  ; 
For  he  ntd  no  glee  begin 

Ere  he  have  tempered  his  pipe. 
Sot  is  sot,  and  that  is  seen  ; 
For  he  will  speke  wordes  green 
Ere  then  they  been  ripe. 
'  Sot's  bolt  is  soon  shot,' 

Quoth  Hendyng. 

Tell  thou  never  thy  f oeman 
Shame  ne  tene  that  thee  is  on, 
Thy  care  ne  thy  woe  : 
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For  lie  will  fondet  [try],  gif  he  may, 
Both  by  nightee  and  by  day, 
Of  one  to  make  two. 

•  Tell  thoa  never  thy  foe  that  thy  foot  aoheth,' 

Qaoth  Hendyng. 

Though  thoQ  mach  think,  ne  speak  thon  not  all ; 
Bind  thy  tongoe  with  bonen  wall ; 
Let  it  down  sink  where  it  upewal ; 
Then  might  then  find  friend  over  alL 

*  Tongue  breaketh  bone,  and  n'ad  herself  none,' 

Quoth  Hendyng." 

RoUe  de  Hampole's  "Prick  of  Conscience"  (1340),  from  which  a 
parage  has  already  been  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  historical 
interest,  is  above  the  mark  of  most  contemporary  pieces  in  respect 
■also  of  literary  interest.    Thus  : 

"  LIFE. 

For  now  is  mirth,  now  is  mourning, 

Now  is  laughter,  and  now  ia  greeting  ; 

Now  are  men  weel,  now  are  men  woe  ; 

Now  is  a  man  friend,  now  is  he  foe  ; 

Now  is  a  man  light,  now  ia  he  heavy, 

Now  is  he  blithe,  now  is  he  dreary  ; 

Now  have  we  joy,  now  have  we  pine ; 

Now  we  win,  and  now  we  tine ; 

Now  oro  we  rich,  now  are  we  poor ; 

Now  hare  we  owcr-little,  now  pass  we  mesnre ; 

Now  are  we  bigg,  now  axe  we  b«re  ; 

Now  are  we  hale,  now  sick  and  sen  ; 

Now  hare  we  rest,  and  now  travail ; 

Now  we  f ande  [experience]  our  foroe,  and  now  we  fail ; 

Now  are  we  smart,  now  are  we  slaw  ; 

Now  are  we  high,  now  are  we  lawe  ; 

Now  have  we  enough,  now  have  we  noof^t ; 

Now  are  we  aboon,  and  now  down  brought ; 

Now  have  we  peace,  now  have  we  were  ; 

Now  ease  us  a  thing,  now  feel  we  it  dear  ; 

Now  love  we,  now  hate  ;  now  saghtel  [rest],  now  strife : — 

These  are  the  manners  here  of  &ia  lifb. 

HEAVEN. 

All  manner  of  joys  are  in  that  stede. 
There  is  aye  life  withonten  dede ; 
There  is  youth  aye  withonten  eld  ; 
There  is  all  kind  wealth  aye  to  weld  [posaess]  ; 
There  is  rest  aye  witbooten  travail ; 
There  is  all  goods  that  never  shall  fail ; 
There  is  peace  aye  withouten  strife  ; 
There  is  all  manere  of  liking  of  life ; 
There  is,  withouten  mirkness,  light ; 
There  is  aye  day  and  never  nig^t ; 
There  is  aye  gammer  full  Isigfat  to  see, 
And  never  mair  winter  in  that  oonatrie." 
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Or,  for  a  Scottish  specimen,  take  the  staiazft  of,  lament  for  the  death 
of  Kijig  Alexander  III,,  preserved  by  the  metricid  chronicler,  Wyn- 
toun,  and  belonging,  we  may  a^iime,  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  or  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth : — 


"  When  Alkaiuadoc  our  king  was  desdo, 

Th&t  Scotland  led  in  lovo  and  loe, 
Awa  was  sonac  of  ale  and  breade. 

Of  vrine  and  w&x.  of  gamin  and  glee  ; 
Car  gold  was  changed  into  lede  : 

Christ,  born  into  virginitic, 
0  Buccoar  Scotland  and  rcmede. 

That  stayed  \n  in  perplesitfc  I  " 

ir,  however,  that  ^nth  all  pains  in  collecting,  and  a  good  deal  of 
P«critical  charity  to  aid,  the  number  of  pieces  that  could  be  found,  in 
the  series  of  the  Early  English  remains  from  1150  to  1350,  with  even 
much  of  literal^  l>eauty  or  thi'ob  in  them  as  may  be  acknowledged 
these  pieces,  or  in  tlie  poem  of  "  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale," 
would  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  aggregate  from  which  they 
taken.      Let  any  one.  in  quest  of  literary  enjoyment  rather 
of  philological  and  historical   instruction,  ti'y  the   aggi-egate. 
lat  helpless,  throbless  stuff  most  of  it  is — valuable,  I  need  not 
speat,  for  the  student  of  our  old  vocabulary  and  grammar,  and  with 
*a  zest  also  for  the  general  auti(iuarian,  but  insipid  to  amazement  for 
any  mortal  that  has  been  misguided  into  it  by  other  hopes,  and 
'iikely,  one  would  say.  t<j  make  any  one  permanently  stupid  that 
■hould  abide  amidst  it  too  long,  without  exit  now   and   then  for 
refreshment !    Tliis  is  not  because  most  of  it  seems  worse  to  us  now 
LlfaAn  we  can  fancy  it  once  was ;  it  is  because  most  of  it  never  can 
I  liave  been  very  good.     On  the  whole,  the  Early  English  remains  of 
the  two  centuries  immediately  under  view  are  not  to  be  compared, 
ioT  anything  like  literary  merit  or  general   intellectual  value,  to  the 
intemporaiy  Latin   or   the   contem|>orary  Norman-French.     They 
exhibit  even  a  falUng-back  from  the  strength  and  poetic  craft  of  the 
old  Englisc.    Was  it  because  these  re-beginners  in  the  native  Englisli 
'ftftcr  the  philological  flood  of  the  Norman  Conquest  had  the  very 
rudiments  of  literary  expresidon  in  English  to  learn  afresh  for  them- 
selves, and  were,  with  Bome  exceptions,  but  feeble  experimentalists 
•in  the  book-language,  kneading  it,  softening  it,  making  it  supple,  by 
ih<t  appliance  of  Norman  metres  and  all  sorts  of  other  efforts,  for  the 
uie  of  the  masters  that  were  to  come  ? 

So,  in  the  main,  wc  may  imagine  the  fact  The  masters  did  come. 
The  appearance  simtdtaneously,  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth 
•entury,  of  Mandeville,  Langland,  Barlwur,  Wycliffe,  (iower,  and 
[Cluuicor,  is  like  a  burst  of  radiance  at  last     No  scarcity  now  of 
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I Jiterary  interest  in  addition  to  tfie  historical  and  pbilological ;  no 
need  any  longer  to  prove  the  presence  of  such  literary  interest  by 
references  and  extracts.  Chaucer,  the  chief  of  the  gro\ip,  stands  as  a 
miracle  by  himself,  absolutely  the  first  of  that  series  of  English  poet.s 
whom  we  now  count  on  our  fingers  when  we  would  name  only  the 
very  greatest.  He  ia  the  man  without  a  predeces.sor.  without  a  com- 
paralile  coeval,  and  •with  no  eqtial  among  his  successors  for  two 
hundred  years.  What  one  i.s  glad  to  see,  in  his  ca.so.  is  that,  while 
there  has  always  been  tlm  acknowledgment  of  his  unique  importance 
in  our  early  literature,  actual  attention  to  his  works  lirus  of  late  been 
much  on  the  increase.  The  number  of  persons  in  Britain  more  or 
leas  familiar  with  Chaucer  is  now  ten  times  what  it  was  ten  years 
ago ;  poitions  of  him  are  read  even  in  our  schools ;  and  we  look 
forwaixl  to  the  completion  of  the  long-needed  critical  edition  of  his 
works  on  which  the  Chavcer  Society  and  the  Early  Engli^i  Text 
{■Society  (thanks  again  to  Mr,  Fiirnivall)  are  engaged  between  them, 
and  perhaps  to  other  editions,  for  p4jpular  use,  likely  to  grow  out  of 
that.     But.  even  apart  from  Chaucer,  there  is  a  sufficient  attraction 

.of  litei-ary  interest  to  his  period,  evidenced  very  happily  of  late  in  the 
attention  of  scholars  and  editors  to  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
There  has  not  been  a  greater  feat  of  recent  editorship,  for  instance, 
than  Mr.  Skeai's  reissue,  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  of  the 
Poems  of  William  Langland.  Not  only  in  tliis  reissue  are  these 
remarkable  Poems  accessible  now  in  their  best  texts,  and  their  various 
texts ;  not  only  are  the  Poems  made  more  intelligible  by  the  proper 
discrimiuutiou  of  the  *'  Vision  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,"  from 
the  "Vision  of  Do-well,  Do-ljet,  and  Do-best;"  but,  by  Mr.  Skerft's 
careful  readings,  the  physiognomy  of  the  poet  himself,  and  the  facts 
of  his  life,  have  been  maLle  much  clearer  to  us  than  they  were. 
Whittaker  long  ago  described  him  not  badly ;  and  few  students  of 
our  eorlier  literature  but  have  been  accustomed  to  picture  to  them- 
selves with  some  fondness  the  rugged,  half-visionaiy  figure  of  tlie 
drcnmer  on  the  Mnlvern  Hills,  who  wrote  so  gruffly  and  passionately 
for  the  people  while  Chaucer  was  writing  for  the  Court ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Wkeat  to  bring  out  distinctly  the  fact  that  this 
dreamer  of  the  Malvern  Hills  was,  tlirough  a  great  part  of  his  life,  as 
much  a  Londoner  jis  Chaucer  himself,  and  to  let  us  see  him  familiarly 
as  the  "  Long  Will "  whose  tall  gaunt  stride  was  as  well  known  in 
the  old  London  streets  as  Chaucer's  more  leisurely  walk  and  sly 
downward  glance.  Perhaps  something  equivalent  to  Mr.  Skeat's 
resuscitation  of  Langland  personally  may  yet  be  done  for  a  third 
poet  in  that  group  of  British  contumporaries  in  the  lattt-r  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Barbour  of  Aberdeen.  He  is  the  recognised 
ither  of  the  English  literature  of  North  Britain,  and  is  decidedly 
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•worth  the  best  editorial  pains  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  him. 
Fortunately,  besides  the  new  edition  of  his  "  Bruce,"  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Skeat,  the  Early  English  Text  Society  promises  us  an  edition  ere 
long  of  his  lately  discovered  "  Lives  of  Saints  "  from  the  Cambridge 
University  MS.  This  last  work  ought  to  be  a  fine  opportunity  for 
some  new  biographical  accompaniment. 

THE  MIDDLE  ENGLISH. 

By  this  somewhat  misleading  name  it  has  been  customary  to 
designate  the  period  of  English  literary  history  extending  from  1400 
to  1580,  or  thereabouts,  or  the  interval  between  Chaucer's  death  and 
the  appearance  of  Spenser.  It  is  spanned  by  two  parallel  lists  of 
names — a  specially  English  list,  including  such  poets  and  prose- 
writers  as  Lydgate,  Occleve,  Pecock,  Caxton,  Malory,  Skelton,  Hawes, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Tyndale,  Latimer,  Heywood,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Udall, 
Ascham,  Holinshed,  Tusser,  and  Gascoigne ;  and  a  no  less  remark- 
able Scottish  list,  including  Wyntoun,  King  James  I.  of  Scotland, 
Henryson,  Henry  the  Minstrel,  Dunbar,  Gawin  Douglas,  Sir  David 
Lyndsay,  Maitland,  Knox,  Buchanan,  Bellenden,  and  the  Wedder- 
bums.  When  we  add  that  this  was  the  period  also  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  anonymous  production  in  the  form  of  popular  songs  and 
ballads,  the  wealth  of  the  period  in  literary  interest  will  have  been 
sufficiently  indicated.  It  does  not  present,  indeed,  a  single  man  of 
the  purely  literary  order  at  all  approaching  Chaucer's  dimensions ; 
but  it  abounds  with  excellent  matter  of  many  varieties  thoroughly 
readable  and  enjoyable  yet.  Illustration  by  extracts  from  the  chief 
authors  is  totally  unnecessary  ;  but  here  is  a  waif,  of  date  about 
1550,  from  a  book  rather  out  of  the  main  track.  It  is  given  by  no 
means  as  generally  representative  of  either  the  English  or  the 
Scottish  poetry  of  that  time,  or  as  equalling  the  best  in  Skelton, 
Wyatt,  or  Surrey,  or  in  James  I.,  Dunbar,  or  Lyndsay,  but  merely  as 
a  specimen  of  the  good  stout  stuflF  one  may  come  upon  unex- 
pectedly in  one's  miscellaneous  readings  anywhere  in  the  era  of  these 
poets : — 

Though  thoa  be  Paip  or  Cardinal, 

Sae  heich  in  thy  pontifioal, 

Beaist  thou  God  that  create  all. 

Then  down  thou  Ball  oome,  down. 

Though  thou  be  Archbishop  or  Dean, 
Chanter,  Chancellor,  or  Chaplain, 
Resist  thou  God,  thy  gloro  is  gane, 

And  down  thou  sail  oome,  down. 

Though  thou  flow  in  Philosophy,  , 

*  Or  graduate  in  Theology, 

Yet,  an  thou  fyle  the  verity, 

Then  down  thou  sail  come,  down. 
YOL.   XXI.  Q 
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Though  thoa  be  of  Beligion 
The  Btraitest  in  all  region. 

Yet,  an  thou  glaik  or  gagion  [trifle  with  or  slander] 
The  truth,  thou  sail  oome  down. 

Where  is  Core  and  Abiron, 
Jamnee,  Jambies,  and  Dathan,  beoome  ? 
To  resist  God,  whilk  made  them  bowne, 
Are  they  not  all  oomed  down  ? 

And  where  is  Balaam's  false  oonnsel  ? 
Where  is  the  prophets  of  Jesebel  ? 
And  Baal's  priests  ?    By  Daniel 

Down  th^  were  all  btocht,  down. 

And  monj  mae  I  ooold  yon  shaw, 
Whilk  of  their  God  would  stand  nae  awe. 
But  him  resistit  and  his  law  ; 

And  down  th^y  are  oome,  down. 

There  is  nae  King  nor  Emperonr, 
Earl  nor  Duke  of  great  valour, 
From  time  ye  knaw  their  false  errour, 
But  He  sail  pluck  them  down. 

Ophni  and  Phineas  gat  nae  gprace ; 
Eeli  brak  his  neck,  alas  ! 
And  his  offspring  put  firae  their  place  : 
King  Salomon  put  them  down. 

And  King  Ahab  and  Helias 
The  false  prophets  destroyit  has  ; 
And  als  the  noble  Josias 

Put  all  false  prophets  down. 

Is  there  nae  mae  ?   'Why  said  I  all  t 
Yet  mony  thousand  soil  have  ane  fall, 
Whilk  haldes  Christian  men  in  thrall : 
Princes  sail  put  them  down. 

Wald  they  nae  mair  impugn  the  truth, 
Syne  in  their  offlce  be  not  sleuth, 
Then  Christ  on  them  suld  have  sic  rath 
That  they  sail  not  come  down. 

I  pray  to  God  that  they  and  we 
Obey  his  word  in  unity, 
Through  faith  workand  by  charity  ; 
And  Ltt  us  never  come  down.* 

By  way  of  practical  application  of  that  distinction  of  the  three 
interests  in  old  English  literature  which  it  has  been  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  explain  and  enforce,  one  may  perhaps  venture  on  two 

*  From  "  The  Gnde  and  Godlie  Ballates,"  a  collection  of  Beligious  Songs  (by  Hie 
Wedderbums  and  others)  first  printed  in  Edinbnzgh  in  1S76,  and  of  which  there  has 
been  a  recent  reprint,  edited  by  Mr.  David  Laing. 
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hints  to  Reprinting  Societies  and  thexi"  Editors.  One  is  that,  in  the 
selection  of  books  to  be  edited,  whether  from  old  printed  copies  or 
from  stores  yet  in  maDuscript,  preference  should  be  given  to  those 
possessing  some  decided  amount  of  literarj'  interest,  or  of  that  inte- 
rest in  combination  with  the  historical.  In  most  cases,  though  not 
in  all,  these  will  fulfil  all  the  purposes  of  philology  as  well  as  books 
recommending  themselves  solely  to  the  philological  taste ;  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  money  and  pains  should  be  wasted  ou  rubbish  for  the 
all-accepting  gorge  of  t!ie  linguist  when  better  material  will  serve 
his  ends  and  other  people's  at  the  same  time.  At  all  events,  now 
that  a  sufficient  mass  of  printed  old  English  of  all  dates  has  been 
accumulated  for  the  philologist  alone,  much  of  it  too  stupid  for 
any  other  mortal  ever  to  touch,  the  historical  and  literary  interests 
ought  certainly  to  be  consulted  in  all  additions  to  the  mass.  On  the 
same  principle  we  may  venture  on  our  other  hint ;  but,  as  it  may  be 
proper  to  be  more  diffident  about  t£,  we  shall  put  it  as  a  query.  Is 
it  good  policy  to  persist,  in  all  cases,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
books  of  real  liteiiiry  interest  or  historical  value,  in  reprinting  the  text 
rigidly  and  only  according  to  the  antique  spelling  of  the  first  printed 
)ie8  or  the  MSS.  ?  With  the  fullest  adniis.sion  that  there  ought  to 
such  reprints,  and  that  for  some  scholarly  ends  they  are  essential, 
one  may  doubt  whether  the  policy  lias  not  been  carried  too  far,  or  at 
least  adopted  too  exclusively,  by  recent  editors.  With  Elizabethan 
books,  or  seventeenth-century  ifboks,  it  matters  little  ;  the  old  spell- 
ing there  is  no  obstacle  to  auy  educated  reader,  and  indeed  imparts  a 
relish  to  the  text  which  some  like.  Yet  it  is  universally  felt  that 
the  Cambridge  editors  of  Shakespeai-e  did  quite  right,  in  his  case,  to 
adopt  the  usual  modern  spelling ;  and  the  same  is  felt  about  Mr. 
Speddingfs  edition  of  Bacon's  works.  Why,  then,  shoiJd  we  not  have 
similar  editions  of  the  best  of  those  yet  older  English  writers  from 
whom  ordinary  readers  are  at  present  deterred  chiefly  by  the  diflictd- 
ties  of  the  antique  text  ?  Not  a  word  should  be  changed  or  tampered 
with  ;  whatever  in  the  old  spelling  is  really  significant,  for  etymology, 
meaning,  or  rhythm,  should  be  punctually  retained  ;  a  specimen  page 
or  two  of  the  original  spelling  entire  might  be  given  in  the  preface ; 
but,  for  the  rest,  why  print  Chaucer,  or  Langland,  or  Sir  DaNnd 
Lyndsay,  more  uncouthly  than  need  be  ?  The  plea  that  the  old 
Riglish  spelling  was  phonetic  is  not  true  in  fact  to  any  such  extent 
as  would  justify,  even  on  that  ground,  the  retention  of  half  the 
archaic  spellings  in  most  old  books  or  MSS.  To  be  sure,  the  new 
plan  of  editing  would  entail  difficulties  ou  editors  which  they  escape 
by  hteral  adhesion  to  the  antique  copy.     But  what  are  editors  for  ? 

David  Masson. 
Q  2 
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TTTE  are  in  the  midst  of  an  industrial  war  which  is  extending  over 
*  T  Europe  and  the  United  Stsftes,  and  has  not  left  CSanada  un- 
touched. It  is  not  wonderful  that  great  alarm  should  prevail,  or  that, 
in  panic-stricken  minds,  it  should  assume  extravagant  forms.  Lon- 
don deprived  of  bread  by  a  bakers'  strike,  or  of  fuel  by  a  colliers' 
strike,  is  a  seiious  prospect ;  so  is  the  sudden  stoppage  of  any  one  of 
the  wheels  in  the  vast  and  complicated  machine  of  modem  industry. 
People  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  they  have  £aUen  on  evil 
times,  and  that  they  have  a  dark  future  before  them.  Yet,  those 
who  have  studied  industrial  history,  know  that  the  present  disturb- 
ance is  mild  compared  with  the  annals  of  even  a  not  very  remote 
past.  The  study  of  history  shows  us  where  we  are,  and  whither  things 
are  tending.  Though  it  does  not  diminish  the  difi&culties  of  the  pre- 
sent hour,  it  teaches  us  to  estimate  them  justly,  to  deal  with  them 
calmly,  and  not  to  call  for  cavalry  and  grapeshot  because  one  morning 
we  are  left  without  hot  bread. 

One  of  the  literary  janissaries  of  the  French  Empire  thought  to 
prove  that  the  working  class  had  no  rights  against  the  Bonapartes, 
by  showing  that  the  first  free  labourers  were  only  emancipated 
slaves.    One  would  like  to  know  what  he  supposed  the  first  Bona- 

*  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Meohanios'  Institate  of  MootreaL  It  has  been 
xeTised  sinoe  its  deliveiy,  and  some  additions  made. 
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.  However,  though  his  iaferonce  was  not  worth  much, 
except  against  those  who  are  pedantic  enough  to  vouch  parchment 
archives  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  humanity,  he  was  in  the  right 
as  to  the  fact.  L;ibour  first  appears  in  history  as  a  slave,  treated  Uke 
a  beast  of  burden,  chained  to  the  door-post  of  a  Roman  master,  or 
lodged  in  the  underground  man-stables  (ergastula)  on  his  estate, 
treate<l  like  a  lM}ast,  or'  worse  than  a  Iniast,  recklessly  worked  out, 
and  then  cast  forth  to  die.  scourged,  tortured,  tluug  in  a  moment 
of  passion  to  feed  the  lampreys,  crucified  for  the  slightest  ofFenco 
or  none.  "Set  up  a  cross  for  the  slave,"  cries  the  lloman  matron 
in  Juvenal.  "Why,  what  has  the  slave  done?"  asks  her  husband. 
One  day  labour  strikes  ;  finds  a  leader  in  Spartacus,  a  slave  devoted 
as  a  gladiator  to  the  vilest  of  Roman  pleasures ;  wages  a  long  and 
terrible  servile  war.  The  revolt  Is  put  down  at  last,  after  shaking 
the  foundations  of  the  State.  Six  thousand  slaves  are  crucified  along 
the  road  from  Rome  to  Capua.  Labour  had  its  revenge,  for  slavery 
brought  the  doom  of  Rome. 

In  the  twilight  of  history,  between  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  rise 
the  new  nationalities,  we  dimly  see  the  struggle  going  o«.  There 
a  great  insurrection  of  the  oppressed  peasantry,  imder  the  name  of 
Bagaudap,  in  Gaul.  When  the  light  dawns,  a  step  has  been  gained. 
Slavery  has  been  generally  succeeded  by  serfdom.  But  serfdom  is 
hard.  The  peasantry  of  feudal  Normandy  conspire  against  their  cruel 
lords,  hold  secret  meetings  ;  the  ominous  name  coimnmic  is  heard. 
But  the  conspiracy  is  discovered  and  suppressed  with  the  fiendish 
ferocity  with  which  panic  inspii'es  a  dominant  class,  whether  in  Nor- 
mandy or  in  Jamaica.  Amidst  the  religious  fervour  of  the  Crusades 
Ugain  breaks  out  a  wild  labour  movement,  that  of  the  Pastoureaux, 
^^king  for  equality  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  perhaps, 
they  had  as  good  a  right  to  use  as  some  who  deemed  their  use  of  it 
profane.  This  is  in  the  cotmtry,  among  the  shepherds  and  plough- 
men. In  the  cities  labour  has  congregated  number.'^,  mutual  intelli- 
gence, union  on  its  side  ;  it  is  constantly  reinforced  by  fugitives  from 
rural  serfdom  ;  it  builds  city  walls,  purchases  or  extorts  charters  of 
Kbeity.  The  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  of  Italy,  Germany, 
Flanders,  become  the  cradles  of  free  industry,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  intellect,  .art,  civilization.  But  these  are  points  of  light 
amidst  the  feudal  darkness  of  the  niral  district.<«.  In  France,  for 
example,  the  peasantry  are  cattle ;  in  time  of  peace  cru.shed  with 
forced  labour,  feudal  burdens,  and  imposts  of  all  kinds  ;  in  time  of 
war  driven,  in  tmwiliing  masses,  half-armed  and  helpless,  to  the 
shambles.  Aristocratic  luxury,  gambling,  profligate  wars,  Jacques 
Bonhomme  pays  for  all.  At  Cr^y  and  Poictiers  the  lords  are  taken 
prisoners,  have  to  pay  heavy  ransoms,  which,  being  debts  of  honour 
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like  gambling  debts,  are  more  binding  than  debts  of  honesty.  But 
Jacques  Bonhumme's  back  is  broad,  it  will  boar  evciythiug.  Brofid 
as  it  is,  it  will  not  bear  this  last  straw.  The  tidings  of  Flemish  free- 
dom have,  perhaps,  ia  some  way  reached  his  <lull  ear.  taught  him 
that  bondage  is  not,  as  his  priest,  no  doubt,  assures  him  it  is,  a  change- 
less ordinance  of  God;  that  the  yoke,  though  strong,  may  be  broken. 
He  strikes,  arms  himself  with  clubs,  knives,  ploughsliares,  rude  pikes, 
breaks  out  into  a  Jacquerie,  storms  the  castlea  of  the  oppressor,  sacks, 
bums,  slays  with  the  fury  of  a  wild  beast  unchained.  The  lords  are 
stupefied.  At  last  they  rally  and  bring  their  armour,  their  discipline, 
their  experience  in  war,  the  moral  iiscendancy  of  a  master  class  to 
bear.  The  English  gentlemen,  in  spite  of  the  hostilities,  only  lialf 
suspended,  between  the  nations,  join  the  French  gentlemen  against 
the  common  enemy.  Twenty  thousand  peasants  are  soon  cut  down, 
but  long  afterwards  the  butchery  continues.  Guillaume  Callet,  the 
lesuler  of  the  Jacquerie,  a  very  crafty  peasant,  as  he  is  called  by  the 
oigans  of  the  lortLs,  is  crowned  with  a  circlet  of  red-hot  iron. 

In  England,  during  the  same  period,  serfdom,  we  know  not  exactly 
how,  is  breaking  up.  There  is  a  large  body  of  labourers  working 
for  hire.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  wars  of  the  great  conqueror, 
Edward  III.,  comes  a  greater  conqueror,  tlie  plague  called  the  Black 
Death,  which  sweeps  away,  some  tlunk,  a  third  of  the  population  of 
Europe.  The  number  of  labourer  is  greatly  diminished.  Wages 
rise.  The  feudal  parliament  passes  an  Act  to  compel  labourers,  under 
penalties,  to  work  at  the  old  rates.  This  Act  is  followed  by  a  train  of 
similar  Acts,  limiting  wages  and  fixing  in  the  employers'  interest  the 
hours  of  work,  which,  in  the  pages  of  imaginative  writers,  figure  as 
noble  attempts  made  by  the  legislators  of  a  golden  age  to  regulate 
the  relations  between  employer  and  empKiycd  on  some  higher  princi- 
ple than  that  of  contract.  The  same  generous  spirit,  no  doubt,  dic- 
tated the  enactment  prohibiting  farm  labourers  from  bringing  up  their 
children  to  trades,  lest  hands  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  land- 
owners' service.  Connected  with  the  Statutes  of  Labourers,  are  those 
bloody  vagi-ant  laws,  in  which  whipping,  branding,  hanging  are  or- 
dained as  the  punishment  of  vagrancy  by  lawgivere,  many  of  whom 
were  themselves  among  the  idlest  and  most  noxious  vagabonds  in 
the  country,  and  the  authors  of  senseless  wai's,  which  generated  a 
mass  of  vagrancy,  by  filling  the  country  with  disbanded  soldiers. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  poll  tax.  being  added  to  other 
elements  of  class  discord,  labour  strikes,  takes  arms  under  Wat 
Tyler,  demands  fixed  rents,  tenant  right  in  an  extreme  form,  and  the 
total  alx^lition  of  serfage.  A  wild  religious  communism  bred  of  the 
preachings  of  the  more  visionary  among  the  Wyclifiites  mingles  in  the 
movement  with  the  sense  of  fiscal  and  industrial  wrong.     "  When 
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lam  delved  and  Eve  span,  where  was  theu  the  gentleman  ? "  is  the 
lotto  of  the  villeina,  and  it  is  one  of  more  formidable  import  than 
any  utterance  of  peasant  orators  at  Agricultural  Labourers'  meetings 
in  the  present  day.  Theu  come  fearfid  scenes  of  confusion,  violence, 
and  crime.  London  is  in  the  power  of  hordes  brutalize<.l  by  oppres- 
sion. High  officers  of  state,  high  ecclesiastics  are  murdered.  Special 
vengeance  falls  on  the  lawyers,  a.s  the  artificei-s  who  forged  the  cun- 
ning chains  of  feudal  iniquity.  The  rulers,  the  troops  are  paralyzed 
by  the  aspect  of  the  sea  of  furious  savagery  raging  round  them.  The 
ooy  king,  by  a  mii-aculous  exhibition  of  courageous  self-possession, 
saves  the  State  ;  but  he  is  compelled  to  grant  general  charters  of 
manumission,  which  when  the  danger  is  over,  the  fe\idal  parliament 
forces  him  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  repudiate,  ^\^lolesale  hanging  of 
serfs,  of  course,  follow^s  the  landlords'  victory. 

The  rising  imder  Jack  Cade,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  was 
ither  political  than  industrial  The  demands  of  the  insurgents, 
}Utical  reform  and  freedom  of  suffrage,  show  that  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  condition  and  aspirations  of  the  labouring  class. 
But  with  the  age  of  the  Tudors  came  the  final  l)reak-up  iu  Eng- 
land of  feudalism,  as  well  aa  of  Catholicism,  attended  by  distiu-b- 
ances  in  the  world  of  labour,  similar  to  those  which  liave  attended  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  This  is  the 
special  epoch  of  the  sanguinary  vagrancy  laws,  the  most  sanguinary  of 
which  was  framed  by  the  hand  of  Henry  VllL  The  new  nobility 
of  courtiers  and  upstarts,  who  liad  shared  witJi  the  king  the  plun- 
der of  the  monasteries,  were  hard  landlords,  of  coux'se  ;  they  robbed 
the  people  of  their  rights  of  common,  and  swept  away  homestcivds 
and  cottages,  to  make  room  for  sheep  farms,  the  wool  tirade  being 
the  great  source  of  wealth  in  those  days,  ^'^  the  spoliation  of  the 
monasteries,  the  great  alms-houses  of  the  middle  ages,  the  poor  had 
also  been  left  for  the  time  without  the  relief  which  was  given  them 
again  iu  a  more  regular  fonn  by  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth.  Hence 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  armed  strikejj  again,  in  difi'erent  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  In  the  West,  the  movement  was  mainly  religious ; 
bat  in  the  Eastern  counties,  under  Rett  of  Norfolk,  it  was  agrarian. 
Rett's  movement,  after  a  brief  period  of  success,  during  which  the 
behaviour  of  the  insurgents  and  their  leader  was  very  creditable,  was 
put  down  by  the  disciplined  mercenaries  under  the  command  of  the 
3W  aristocracy,  and  its  suppression  was  of  course  followed  by  a 
rigorous  use  uf  the  gallows.  No  doubt  the  industrial  conservatives 
of  those  days  were  as  frightened,  as  angry,  and  as  eager  for  strong 
measures  as  their  successors  are  now ;  but  the  awkwardness  of  the 
newly-liberated  captive,  in  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  eyes,  is  due, 
not  to  his  recovered  liberty,  but  to  the  narrowness  and  darkness 
of  the  dungeon  in  which  he  has  been  immured. 
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Ill  Germauy,  at  the  same  epocli,  there  was  not  merely  a  local 
rising,  bat  a  wide-spread  and  most   terrible   peasants'   war. 
German  peasantry  had  been  gi'ound  down  beyond  even  an  hereditar 
bondsman's  power  of  endurance  by  their  lords  generally,  and  by  tlie^ 
Prince  Bishops  and  other  spiritual  lords  in  particular.  The  Reformation 
haAnng  come  with  a  gospel  of  truth,  love,  spiritual  brotherhood,  th€ 
peasants  thought  it  might  also  have  brought  some  hope  of  social^ 
justice.    The  doctors  of  divinity  had  to  inform  them  that  this  was  a 
mistake.     But  they  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  ros^J 
far  and  wide,  the  fury  of  social  and  industrial  war  blending  with  th»< 
wildest  fanaticism,  the  most  delirious  ecstasy,  the  darkest  imposture. 
Once  moi*e  there  are  stonnings  and  burnings  of  feudal  castles,  mi 
cring  of  their  lords.     Lords  are  roa.sted  alive,  hunted  like  wild 
in  savage  revenge  for  the  cruelty  of  the  game  laws.     Miinzer,  a  sort 
of  peasant  Mahomet,  is  at  the  head  of  the  movement.     Under  him . 
it  becomes  Anabaptist,  Antinomian,  Communist.     At  first  he  and^ 
his  followers  sweep   the  country  with   a  whirlwind   of  terror  and 
destruction  :  but  again  the  loixls  rally,  bring  up  regular  troops,    Tho.J 
pea.'^ants  arc  brought  to  bay  on  their  last  hillside,  behind  a  rampart' 
formed  of  their  waggons.      Theii-  prophet  a-ssures  them  that  the 
cannon-balls  >vill  fall  harmless  into  his    cloak.      Tlie    cannon-balls  i 
take  their  usual  course  :   a   butchery,  then    a   train   of   torturiuj 
and   executions   follows,  the  Prince  BishoiJS,  among  others,  adding 
consi<lerably  to  the  whiteneas   of   the    Church's   robe.      Luther  ia 
accused  of   having  incited  the  ferocity  of  the  lords   against    thoa*^ 
who,  it  is  alleged,  had  only  carried  his  own  principles  to  an  extreme. 
But  in  the  first  place  Luther  never  taught  Anabaptisui  or  anything  i 
that  could  logically  lead  to  it ;  and   in  the  second  place,  before  he* 
denounced   the   peasants   he   trie<l   to   mediate,   and   rebuked    tho 
tyranny  of  the  lords.      No  man  deserves  more   sympathy  than  a' 
gi-eat  Reformer,  who  is  obliged  to  turn  against  the  e.Kcesse8  of  hia 
own  party.     He  becomes  the  object  of  fierce  hatred  on  one  side, 
exulting  derision  on  the  other  :  yet  he  is  no  traitor,  but  alone  loyal 
to  his  conscience  and  his  cause. 

The  French  Revolution  was  a  political  movement  among  tho 
middle  cla.ss  in  the  cities,  but  among  the  peasantry  in  the  country 
it  was  an  agrarian  and  labour  movement,  and  the  dismantling  of 
ch&teaux  and  chasing  away  of  their  lorils  which  then  took  place,  wera^ 
a  renewal  of  the  struggle  whicli  had  given  birth  to  the  Jacquerie, 
the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  the  Peasants'  War.  Thia  time 
the  victoiy  remained  with  the  peasftut,  and  the  lord  returned  no^ 
more. 

In  England,  long  aft;er  the  Tudor  period,  industrial  disturbaacettJ 
took  place,  and  wild  communistic  fancies  welled  up  from  the  depths 
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of  a  siiffenng  world  of  labour,  when  society  was  stirred  by  political 
and  religious  revokition.  Under  the  Commonwealth,  comnmnista 
,went  out  upon  the  hill-side,  and  began  to  break  ground  for  a  poor 
man's  Utopia  ;  and  the  great  movement  of  the  Levellers,  which  had 
in  it  an  econonucal  as  well  as  a  political  element,  might  have  over- 
turned society,  if  it  had  not  been  quelled  by  the  strong  hand  of 
Cromwell.  But  in  more  recent  times,  within  living  memory,  there 
were  labour  disturbances  in  England,  compared  with  which  the 
present  industrial  war  is  mild.*  In  1816  there  were  outbreaks 
among  the  suffering  peasantry,  which  tilled  the  governing  classes 
with  fear.  In  Suffolk  nightly  fires  of  incendiaries  blazed  in  every 
district,  thrashing  machines  were  broken  or  burnt  in  open  day,  mills 

;re  attacked.     At  Bramlou  large  bodies  of  workmen  assembled  to 

''^reacribe  a  maximum  price  of  grain  and  meat,  and  to  pull  down  the 

houses  of  butchers  ami  bakers.     They  bore  flags  with  the  motto, 

"Bread  or  Blood."      Insurgents  from  the  Fen  Coimtry,  a  special 

;nc  of  distress,  assembled  at  Littleport,  attacked  the  house  of  a 
ite  iu  the  night,  broke  open  shops,  emptied  the  cellars  of 
public-houses,  marched  on  Ely,  and  fiUcd  the  district  for  two  days 
and  nights  with  drunken  rioting  and  plunder.  The  soldiery  was 
called  in ;  there  was  an  affray  in  which  blood  flowed  on  both  sides, 
then  a  special  commission  and  hangings  to  close  the  scene.  Dis- 
^  y.  tressed  colliei*3  in  Staffordshire  and  Wales  assembled  by  thousands, 

jpped  works,  were  with  difficulty  diverted  from  marching  to  London. 
In  1812,  another  stain  of  blood  was  added  to  the  sanguinary  criminal 
code  of  those  days  by  the  Act  making  death  the  penalty  for  the  de- 
struction of  macliinerj'.  This  was  caused  by  the  Luddite  outrages, 
which  were  carried  on  in  the  most  systematic  manner,  and  on  the 
largest  scale,  in  Nottiugliam  and  the  adjoining  counties.  Bodies  of 
desperadoes,  armed  and  disguised,  went  forth  under  a  leader,  styled 
General  Ludd,  who  divided  them  into  bands,  and  assigned  to  each 
baind  its  work  of  destniction.  Terror  reigned  around ;  the  inhabi- 
tants were  commanded  to  keep  in  their  houses  and  put  out  their 
lights  on  pain  of  death.  In  the  silence  of  night,  houses  and  factories 
were  broken  open,  machines  demolished,  vuifinished  work  scattered 
ot»  the  highways.  The  extent  and  sea^cy  of  the  conspiracy  baffled 
the  efforts  of  justice,  and  the  death  penalty  failed  to  put  the  system 
down.  Even  the  attempts  made  to  relieve  distress  became  new 
BOUTces  of  discontent,  and  a  soup-kitchen  riot  at  Glasgow  led  to  a 
two  days'  conflict  between  the  soldiery  and  the  mob.  In  ISIS,  a 
threatening  ma,ss  of  Manchester  spinners,  on  strike,  came  into 
bloody  collision  with  the  military.     Then  there  were  rick  burnings, 


•  For  the  foUowinff  details,  oee  Murtureau'e  "  History  of  the  Penoe." 
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fanners   patrolling   all   night  long,  gibbets  erected  on   Penuende 
heath,  and  bodio:^  swinging  on  them,  bodies  of  boys  eighteen  orj 
nineteen  years  old.     Six  labourers  of  Dorsetshire,  the  most  wretcht 
county  in  England,  were  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation! 
nominally  for  administering  an  illegal  oath,  really  for  Unionisnvi 
Thereupon  all  the  trades  made  a  menacing  demonstration,  marched 
to  Westminster,  thirty  thousand  strong,  with  a  petition  for  the  release 
of  the  labourers     London  wafi  in  an  agony  of  fear,  the  Duke 
Wellington  prepared  for  a  great  conflict,   pouring  in  troops  an4j 
bringing  up  artillery  from  Woolwich,     In  1840  again  there  weiei 
formidable  movements,  and  society  felt  itself   on   the   crust  of 
volcano.     Threatening  letters  were  sent  to  masters,  rewards  offered 
for  firing  mills  ;  workmen  were  beaten,  driven  out  of  the  country, 
burned  with  vitriol,  and,  there  was  reason  to  fear,  murdered.      Great 
masses  of  operatives   collected  for  purposes  of  intimidation,  shop- 
keepera  were  pillaged,  collisions  again  took  place  between  the  people 
and  the  soldiery.     Irish  agrarianism  meanwhile  prevailed,  in  a  far 
more   deadly  form  than  at  present.     And  these  industrial  distuiwj 
bances  were  comiected  with  political  disturbances  equally  forraid-*' 
able,  with  Chartism,  Socialism,  Cato  Street  conspiracies,  Peterloo 
massacres,  Bristol  riots. 

Now  the  present  movement,  even  in  England,  where  there  is  so 
TQUch  suffering  and  so  much  ignorance,  has  been  marked  by  a  cor 
parativc  absence  of  violence,  and  comparative  respect  for  law.  Con- 
sidering what  large  bodies  of  men  have  Iwen  out  on  stiike,  how 
much  they  have  endured  in  the  conflict,  and  what  appeals  have  been 
made  to  their  passions,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  of  actual  crime  or 
disturbance  there  lias  been.  There  were  the  Sheffield  murders,  the 
disclosure  of  which  filled  all  the  friends  of  labour  with  shame  and 
Borrow,  all  the  enemies  of  labour  with  malignant  exultation.  But 
we  should  not  have  heard  so  much  \A  the  Sheffield  murders  if  such 
things  had  been  common.  Sheffield  is  aa  exceptional  place :  some 
of  the  work  there  is  deadly,  life  is  short,  and  character  ia  reckless. 
Even  at  Sheffield,  a  very  few,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  trades, 
were  found  to  have  been  in  any  way  implicated.  The  denunciation 
of  the  outrages  by  the  trades  through  England  generally,  was  loud 
and  sincere  :  an  attempt  was  made,  of  coiu^e,  to  fix  tiie  guilt  on  all 
the  unions,  but  this  was  a  hj^critical  libeL  It  was  stated  the  other 
day,  that  Mr.  Roebuck  had  lost  his  seat  for  Sheffield,  by  protesting 
against  Unioni-st  outrage.  Mr.  Roebuck  lost  his  seat  for  Sheffield 
by  turning  Tory.  The  Trades'  candidate,  by  whom  Mr.  Roebuck 
was  defeated,  was  Mr.  Mundella,  a  representative  of  whom  any  con- 
stituency may  be  proud,  a  great  employer  of  labour,  and  one  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  class  in  England  to  sub- 
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stitute  arbitration  for  industrial  war,  and  to  restore  kindly  relations 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed.  To  Mr.  Mundella  the 
support  of  Broadhead  and  the  aiminal  Unionists  was  offered,  and  by 
him  it  was  decisively  rejected. 

The  public  mind  has  been  filled  with  horrid  fantasies,  on  the 
subject  of  \mionisra,  by  sensation  novelists  like  Mr.  Cliarles  Reade 
and  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  latter  of  whom  has  depicted  the  initiation  of  a 
working  man  into  a  union  with  liorrid  rites,  in  a  lofty  and  spacious 
room,  hung  with  black  cloth,  and  lighted  with  tapers,  amidst  skele- 
tons, men  with  battle-axes,  rows  of  masked  figures  in  white  robes, 
and  holding  torches ;  the  novice  swearing  an  awful  oath  on  the 
Gospel  to  do  every  act  which  the  heads  of  the  Society  enjoin,  such  as 
the  chastisement  of  nobs,  the  assassination  of  tyrannical  masters, 
and  the  demolition  of  all  mills  deemed  incorrigible  by  the  Society. 
People  may  read  such  stuff  for  the  sake  of  amusement  and  excite- 
ment, if  they  please ;  but  they  will  fall  into  a  grave  error  if  they 
take .  it  for  a  true  picture  of  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  or  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers. 

Besides,  the  Sheffield  outrages  were  several  yeare  old  at  the  time 
of  their  discovery.  They  belong,  morally,  to  the  time  when  the 
unions  of  working  men,  being  forbidden  by  unfair  laws  framed  in 
the  masters'  interest,  were  compelled  to  a.ssume  the  character  of 
conspiracies ;  when,  to  rob  a  union  being  no  theft,  unionists  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  the  same  respect  as  the  better  protected 
interests  for  public  justice ;  when,  moreover,  tlie  mccbanics,  ex- 
cluded from  political  rights,  could  scarcely  regard  Government  as  the 
impartial  guardian  of  their  interests,  or  the  governing  classes  as  their 
iJriends.  Since  the  legalization  of  the  Unions,  the  extension  of  legal 
security  to  their  funds,  and  the  admission  of  mechanics  to  the 
suffrage,  there  has  been  comparatively  little  of  Uniouibt  crime. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  has  Ijeen  none.     I  do  not  .say  that  there 
is  none  now.     Corporate  selfishness,  of  which  Trade  Unions,  after^ 
I  all,  are  embodiments,  seldom  keeps  quite  clear  of  criminality.    But 
Lthe   moral   dangers   of  corporate   selfishness  are   the   same   in    all 
^itaBOciations,  and  in  all  classes.     The  Peunsylvanian  iron  master,  who 
cornea  before  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  to  testify  agtiinst  Unionist 
outrage  in  Pennsylvania,  where  a  very  wild  and  roving  class  of  work- 
men are  managed  by  agents  who  probably  take  little  thought  for  the 
I  moral  condition   of  the  minei- — this  iron  master,  I  say,  is  himself 
labouiing  through  his  paid  organs  in  the  press,  through  his  represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  and  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  keep  up 
.Jbatred  of  England,  and  bad  relations  between  the  two  countries,  at' 
»ihe  constant  risk  of  war,  because  it  suits  the  interest  of  his  Protec- 
tionist Ring.     The   upper  classes  of  Europe^  in   the   same   spirit, 
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applauded  what  they  called  tlie  salvation  of  society  by  tlie  coit|> 
*,iUii,  the  massacre  on  the  Boulevards,  and  the  lawless  deportation 
of  the  leaders  of  the  working  men  in  France.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, I  repeat,  the  present  movement  has  been  legal  and  pacific ;  and 
80  long  as  there  is  no  violence,  so  long  as  no  weapons  but  those  of 
argument  are  employed,  so  long  as  law  and  rea.son  reign,  matters  are 
sure  to  come  right  in  the  end.  The  result  may  not  be  exactly 
what  we  wish,  because  we  may  wish  to  take  too  much  for  oiur- 
.jselves,  and  to  give  our  fellow-men  too  little ;  but  it  will  be  just, 
and  we  cannot  deliberately  desire  more.  If  the  law  is  broken  by 
the  Unionists,  if  violence  or  intimidation  is  employed  by  them, 
istead  of  reason,  let  the  Government  protect  the  rights  of  the 
ammuuity,  and  let  the  community  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
['Government  for  that  purpose. 

Perhaps  you  wi^l  sny  that  I  have  forgotten  the  International  and 
'^the  Commune.  There  is  undonbtedly  a  close  connection  between  tlie 
labour  movement  and  democracy,  between  the  struggle  for  industiial, 
^and  the  struggle  for  political  emancipation ;  as  there  is  a  connection 
Jtween  both  and  Secularism,  the  fmnk  form  assumed  among  tlie 
forking  men,  by  that  which  Is  concealed  and  conformist  Scepticism 
Jjamong  the  upper  clas.s.  In  this  vespoct  the  present  industrial  crisis 
?sembles  those  of  the  past,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  closely  con- 
nected with  religions  and  political  revolutions.  In  truth,  the  whole 
frame  of  humanity  generally  moves  at  once.  With  the  International, 
however,  as  an  organ  of  political  incendiarism,  labour  had  very  little 
ke  do.  The  International  was,  in  its  origin,  a  purely  industrial  asso- 
Kation,  bom  of  Prince  Albert's  International  Exhibition,  which  held 
convention  at  Geneva,  where  everybody  goes  pic-nicing,  for  objects, 
which,  though  chimerical,  were  di.stinctly  economical,  and  free  from 
any  taint  of  petroleum.  But  a  band  of  political  conspirators  got  hold 
af  the  organization  and  used  it,  or,  at  least,  so  much  of  it  as  they 
5uld  cany  with  them,  for  a  pui'pose  entirely  foreign  to  the  original 
itent.  Mark,  too,  that  it  was  not  so  much  labourer  even  democracy 
lat  charged  the  miue  which  blew  up  Paris,  as  the  reactionary  Empire, 
rhich,  hke  reaction  in  some  countries  neiu-er  and  dearer  to  us  tfaaa 
France,  played  the  demagog\ie  for  its  own  ends,  set  the  laliourera 
agaiost  the  liberal  middle-class,  and  crowded  Paris  with  operatives, 
bribed  by  employment  on  public  works.  I  detest  all  conspiracy, 
whether  it  be  that  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  or  that  of  Karl  Marx  :  not  by 
conspiracy,  not  by  dark  and  malignant  intrigue,  is  society  to  l^e  re- 
formed, but  by  open,  honest,  and  kindly  appeals  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  mankind.  Yet,  let  us  be  just,  even  to  the  Commune. 
The  destruction  of  the  column  at  the  Place  Venddme  was  not  a  good 
act ;  but  if  it  was  in  any  measure  the  protest  of  labour  against  war. 
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it  "was  a  better  act  than  ever  was  done  by  tlie  occupant  of  that 
column.  On  that  column  it  "was  that  wlien  Napoleon's  long  orgy  of 
criminal  glory  was  drawing  to  a  cluse,  the  Land  of  misery  aud  bcroave- 
ment  wrote,  "  Monster,  if  all  the  blood  you  have  shed  could  be  col- 
lected in  this  square,  you  might  drink  without  stooping."  Tixiei's  is 
Bhooting  the  Communists ;  perhajjs  jutstly,  though  humanity  will  bo 
relieved  when  the  gore  ceases  to  trickle,  and  vengeance  ends  its  long 
repast.  But  Thiers  has  himself  been  the  literary  archpriest  of 
Napoleon  and  of  war :  of  all  the  incendiaries  in  France  he  has  been 
the  worst. 

The  Trade  Unions  are  new  tliing.s  in  industrial  history.  The  guilds 
of  the  middle  ages,  with  which  the  unions  are  often  identified,  wore 
confederations  of  all  engaged  in  the  trade,  master-s  as  well  a*  men, 
against  outsiders.  The  iinions  are  confederations  of  the  men  against 
the  masters.  They  are  the  oflfspring  of  an  age  of  great  capitalists, 
employing  large  bodies  of  hired  workmen.  The  workmen,  needy,  and 
obliged  to  sell  their  labour  without  reserve,  that  they  might  eat  bread, 
found  themselves,  in  their  isolation,  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  their 
maftters,  and  resorted  to  union  as  a  source  of  strength.  Capital,  by 
collecting  in  the  centres  of  manufacture  masses  of  operatives  who 
thus  became  conscious  of  their  number  and  their  force,  gave  birth  to 
a  power  which  now  countervails  its  own.  To  talk  of  a  war  of  lal>our 
against  capital  generally  would,  of  course,  be  absurd.  Capital  is 
nothing  but  the  means  of  undertaking  any  industrial  or  commercial 
enterprise  :  of  setting  up  a  lino  of  steamships,  of  setting  up  a  cositer- 
monger's  cart  We  might  as  well  talk  of  a  war  of  labour  against 
water-power.  Capital  is  the  fniit  of  labour  past,  the  condition  of 
labour  present ;  without  it  no  man  could  do  a  stroke  of  work,  at  least 
of  work  requiring  tools  or  food  for  him  who  uses  them.  Let  us  dis-? 
miss  from  our  language  and  our  minds  these  impersonations  which,! 
tliough  mere  creatures  of  fancy  plapng  with  absU'act  nouns,  end  bj 
depraving  our  sentiments  and  misdirecting  our  actions  ;  let  us  think^ 
and  speak  of  capital  irapei-sonally  and  sensibly  as  an  economical  force, 
and  as  we  would  think  and  speak  of  the  force  of  gravitation.  Relieve 
the  poor  word  of  the  big  C,  which  is  a  greatness  thrust  upon  it ;  its 
tyranny,  and  the  burning  hatred  of  its  t}Tanny  will  at  once  cease. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  a  working  man,  standing  alone, 
and  without  a  breakfiiat  for  himself  or  hia  family,  is  not  iu  a  |>o- 
Bition  to  obtain  the  best  terms  from  a  rich  employer,  who  can 
hold  out  as  long  as  he  likes,  or  hire  other  laboiir  on  the  spot,J 
"Whether  unionism  has  had  much  effect  in  producing  a  general  ris^j 
of  wages  is  very  doubtful.  Mr.  Brassey's  liook,  "  Work  and  Wages,' 
goes  far  to  prove  that  it  has  not,  and  that  while,  on  the  .one  hand 
the  unionists  have  been  in  a  fool's  paradise,  the  masters,  on  the  other, 
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have  been  crying  out  before  they  were  hurt.     No  doubt  the  generaH 
rise  of  wages  is  mainly  and  fundamoutally  due  to  natural  causes,  tbaj 
accumulation  of  capital,  the  extension  of  commercial  enterprise,  and] 
the  opening  up  of  new  countries,  which  have  greatly  increased  the! 
competition  for  labour,  and,  consequently,  raised  the  price  ;  while  the 
nominal  price  of  labour,  as  well  as  of  all  other  comtnodities,  has  been 
raised  by  the  influx  of  gohl.  What  uuiouism,  as  I  think,  has  evidently 
'eflfected,  is  the  econotnical  emancipation  of  the  working  man.     It  baa 
rendered  him  independent  instead  of  dependent,  and,  in  some  cases, 
almost  a  serf,  as  he  was  before.  It  has  placed  him  on  an  equal  footing 
nth  his  employer,  and  enabled  him  to  make  the  best  terms  for  him- 
jlf  in  every  respect.     There  is  no  employer  who  does  not  feel  that 
•^this  is  80,  or  whom  Mi-.  Brassey's  statistics,  or  any  statistics,  would 
convince  that  it  is  not. 

Fimdamentally,  value  determines  price  ;    the  community  will  give 
for  any  article,  or  any  kind  of  work,  just  so  much  as  it  is  worth.     But 
there  is  no  economical  deity  who,  in  each  ii^dtvidual  case,  exactly  ad- 
justs the  price  to  the  value  ;  we  may  make  a  good  or  a  bad  bargain, 
as  many  of  us  know  to  our  cost.     One  source  of  bad  bargains  is  igno- 
rance.    Before  unions,  which  have  diffused  the   intelligence  of  the 
labour  market,  and  by  so  doing  have  equalized  prices,  the  workman 
hai-dly  knew  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  next  town.     If  this  was  true  of 
the  mechanic,  it  was  still  more  true  of  the  fann  labourer.    Practically 
speaking,  the  farm  labourers  in  each  parish  of  England,  ignorant  of 
everything  beyond  the  parish,  isolated  and,  therefore,  dependent,  had 
to  take  what  the  employers  chose  to  give  them.     And  what  the  em- 
ployers cliose  to  give  them   over  large  di.stricts  was  ten  shillings  a 
week  for  themselves  and  their  famihes,  out  of  which  they  paid,  per- 
haps, eigh teen-pence  for  rent.     A  squire  the  other  day,  at  a  meeting 
of  labourers,  pointed  with  pride,  and,  no  doubt,  with  honest  pride,  to  a 
labourer  who  had  brought  up  a  family  of  twelve  children  on  twelve 
shillings  a  week.    I  will  venture  to  say  the  sc^uii-e  spent  a.s  much  on 
any  horse  in  his  stables.  Meat  never  touched  the  peasant's  lips,  though 
game,  preserved  for  his  landlord's  pleasure,  was  running  round  his 
cottage.      His  children  could  not  be  educated,  because  they  were 
..wanted,  almost  from  their  infancy,  to  help  in  keeping  the  family  from 
starving,  as  stouepickers,  or  perambulating  .scarecrows.     His  abode 
was  a  hovel,  in  which  comfort,  decency,  morality  could  not  dwell;  and 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  this  cause  that,  as  I  have  heard  an  experienced 
clergyman  say,  even  the  people  in  the  low  quarters  of  citieH  were  less 
immoral  than  the  rural  poor.     How  the  English  peasants  livo<l  on 
such  wages  as  they  liad  was  a  <|uestion  which  puzzled  the  best  informed. 
How  they  died  was  clear  enough  ;  aa  penal  paupers  in  a  union  work- 
house. Yet  Hodge's  back,  like  that  of  Jacques  Bonhomme,  in  France 
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bore  evei'3'thing,  bore  the  g^eat  war  against  RepuVjlicau  France  ;  for 
the  squires  and  rectors,  who  made  that  war  for  class  purposes,  got 
their  taxes  back  in  increased  rents  ami  tithes.     How  did  the  pea- 
santry exist,  what  was  their  condition  in  those  days,  when  wheat 
was  at  a  hundred,  or  even  a  hundred  and  thirty  shillings  ?    They 
were  reduced  to  a  second  serfage.    They  became  in  the  mass  parish 
paupers,  and   were   divided,  hke  slaves,    among   the    employers  of 
each  parish.      Men  may  be  made  serfs,  and  even  slaves,  by  other 
means  than  open  force,  in  a  country  where,  legally,  all  are  free,  where 
the  impossibility  of  slavery  is  the  boast  of  the  law.     Of  late  benevo- 
lence has  been  abroatl  in  the  English  parish,  almsgiving  and  visiting 
have  increased,  gowl  landlords  have  taken  up  cottage  improvements. 
There  have  been  condescension  harvest-homes,  at  which  squires  Fiave 
danced  with  cottagers,  though  I  knew  a  good  man,  and  a  Conservative, 
who  declined  an  invitation,  saying  that  it  was  ghastly  to  dance  on  one 
day  with  those  whom  you  were  stai-ving  all  the  rest  of  the  year.     But 
now  Hodge  has  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hand.s,  and  it  seems 
not  without  effect.     In  a  letter  which  I  have  seen,  a  squire  says, 
"  Here  the  people  are  all  contented  ;  we  (the  employers)  have  seen 
the  necessity  of  raising  their  wages."     Conservative  journals  begin  to 
talk  of  measures  for  the  compulsory  improvement  of  cottages,  for 
limiting  ground  game,  giving  tenant  right  to  farmers,  granting  the 
franchise  to  niral  householders.     Yes,  in  consequence,  partly,  at  least, 
of  this  movement,  the  dwellings  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
English  peasantry  will  be  improved,  the  game  laws  M-ill  be  abolished  ; 
the  farmers,  pressed  upon  froui  below,  and  in  their  turn  pressing  upon 
those  above,  will  demand  and  obtain  tenant  right ;  and  the  country, 
as  well  a«  the  city  householder,  will  be  admitterl  to  the  franchise, 
which,  under  the  elective  system,  is  at  once  the  only  gunrnntec  for 
justice  to  him  and  for  his  loyalty  to  the  State.  And  when  the  country 
5         '    Mt?r  has  the  suffrage  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  those  laws 
1:  ^         '^eniture  and  entail,  which  are  deemed  so  conservative,  but 
are  in  fact  most  revolutionary,  since  they  divorce  the  nation  from  its 
own  soil.   And  then  there  will  be  a  happier  and  a  more  united  England 
in  country  as  well  as  in  town  :   the  jxior  law,  the  hateful,  degrading, 
demoralizing  poor  law  will  cease  to  exist ;  the  huge  poor-house  will  no 
>nger  darken  the  nirul  landscape  with  its  shadow,  in  hideous  contrast 
Mth  the  palace.  Suspicion  and  hatred  will  no  more  cower  and  mutter 
over  the  cottage  hearth,  or  round  the  beer-house  fire  :  the  lord  of  the 
lansiun  will  no  longer  be  like  the  man  in  Tennyson  slumbering 
»hile  a  lion  is  always  creeping  nearer.  Lord  Malmesburj-  is  astonished 
at  tills  disturbance.     He   alwa3's  thought  the  relation  between  the 
.  and  the  pauper  peasant  was  the  happiest  possible  ;  he  cannot  con- 
eive  what  people  mean  by  proposmg  a  change.     But  then  Lord 
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Malmesbury  was  plaxied  at  rather  a  delusive  poiut  of  view.  If  he 
knew  the  real  state  of  Hodge's  heart  he  wo^Ud  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
of  a  change,  not  only  for  Hodge's  sake,  but,  as  he  is  no  doubt  a  good 
man,  for  his  owru  England  will  be  more  religious,  too,  as  well  as 
happier  and  more  harmonious,  let  the  clergy  be  well  assured  of  it 
Social  injustice,  especially  when  backed  by  the  Church,  U  unfavour- 
able to  popular  religion. 

■  The  general  rise  of  wages  may  at  first  bring  economical  difitiurbanc 
and  pressure  on  certain  classes ;  but,  in  the  eud,  it  brings  general 
prosperity,  diffused  civilization,  public  happiness,  security  to  society, 
which  can  never  be  secure  while  the  few  are  feasting  and  the  many 
are  starving.  In  the  end,  also,  it  brings  an  increase  of  production, 
and  greater  plenty.  Not  that  we  can  assent,  without  reserve,  to  the 
pleasant  aphorisin,  that  increase  of  wages,  in  itself,  makes  a  better 
workman,  which  is  probably  true  only  where  the  workman  has  been 
under-fed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  farm  labourers  of  England,  But  the 
deamoss  of  labour  leads  tx)  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  pi-o- 
duction,  and  especially  to  the  invention  of  machinery,  which  gives 
back  to  the  community  what  it  has  paid  in  increa£ed  wages  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  fold.  In  one  of  the  United  States,  towards 
the  close  of  the  war,  a  large  pruportion  of  the  male  population 
liad  been  drafted  or  volunteered  ;  labour  had  become  scarce  and 
wages  had  risen  ;  but  the  invention  of  machinery  had  been  so  much 
stimulated  that  the  harvest  that  year  was  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  Maciiinery  will  now  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  on  the 
English  farms  more  will  be  produced  by  fewer  hands  ;  labourers  will 
be  set  free  for  production  of  other  kinds,  and  the  British  j)eaai>nt  will 
rise  from  the  industrial  and  intellectual  level  of  a  mere  labonrer  to 
that  of  the  guider  of  a  machine.  Machinery  worked  by  relays  of  men 
is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  principal  solutions  of  our  industrial  problems, 
and  of  the  social  problems  connected  with  them.  Some  seem  to 
fancy  that  it  is  the  universal  solution  ;  but  we  cannot  run  reaping 
machines  in  the  winter  or  in  the  dark. 

High  wages,  and  the  independence  of  the  labourer,  compel  economy 
of  labour.  Economize  labour,  cries  Loixl  Derby,  the  cool-headed 
mentor  of  the  rich  ;  we  must  give  up  our  second  under-butler.  When 
the  labourer  is  dependent,  and  his  wage."?  are  low,  the  most  pre- 
cious cif  all  commodities,  that,  the  husbanding  of  which  is  the 
chief  condition  of  an  increase  of  production,  and  of  the  growth  of 
national  wealth,  is  squandered  with  reckless  protligality.  Thirty 
years  the  labourers  of  Egypt  wrought  by  gangs  of  a  hundred 
thousand  at  a  time  to  build  the  great  Pyramid  which  was  to  hold 
a  despot's  dust.  Even  now,  when  everybody  is  complaining  of  the 
dearaess  of  labour,  and  the  insufferable  indepcndonco  of  the  -vrork- 
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ing  class,  a  piece  of  fine  lace,  we  are  told,  consumes  the  labour 
of  seven  persons,  each  employed  on  a  distinct  portion  of  the  work ; 
and  the  thread,  of  exquisite  finen&ss,  is  spun  in  dark  rooms  under- 
round,  not  without  injury,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  eyesight  or  health 
^kA  those  employed.  So  that  the  labour  movement  does  not  seem  to 
have  yet  trenched  materially  even  on  the  elegancies  of  life.  Would 
it  be  very  detrimental  to  real  civilization  if  we  were  forced,  by  the 
ileamess  of  labour,  to  give  up  all  the  trades  in  which  human  life  or 
health  is  sacrificed  to  mere  fancy  ?  JIauy  an  article  of  luxury,  many 
a  senseless  toy,  if  our  eyes  could  be  opened,  would  be  seen  to  bear  the 
traces  of  human  blood  and  tears.  We  are  like  the  Merchant  Brothers 
in  Keats : — 

■ '  With  her  two  brothers  this  fair  lady  dwelt 

Enriched  with  ancestral  merohaodiaa. 
And  for  them  many  a  weary  hand  did  smelt 

In  torch-lit  mines  and  noisy  factories, 
Aiid  many  once  proud-fjaivered  loins  did  melt 

In  blood  from  atingiajf  whip ;  with  hollow  eyes 
Alany  all  day  in  daatling  rivets  stood 
To  take  the  rich-ored  driftings  of  the  flood. 

"  For  them  the  Ceylon  diver  held  hia  breath 

And  went  all  naked  to  the  hungry  shark, 
For  them  his  ears  gushed  blood  ;  for  them  in  death 

The  seal  on  the  oold  ioe  with  piteoos  bark 
Lay  pierced  with  darts  ;  for  them  alone  did  seethe 

A  thousand  men  in  troubles  wide  and  dork 
Half  ignorant,  they  ttimed  an  easy  wheel 
That  set  sharp  sacks  at  work  to  pinch  and  pecL" 


Among  other  economies  of  labour,  if  this  movement  among  the 
English  pea.santry  succeed  and  spreads  to  other  countries,  then  will 
oome  an  economy  of  soldiers'  blood.     Pauperism  has  been  the  grand 
recruiting  sergeant.     Hodge  listed  and  wont  to  be  shot  or  scourged 
within  an  inch  of  his  life  for  sixpence  a  day,  becau.se  he  was  starving ; 
but  he  will  not  leave  five  shillings  fur  sixpence.     Even  in  formti- 
days,  the  sailor,  being  somewhat  better  off  than  the  peasant,  could 
only  be  forced  into  the  service  by  the  press  gang,  a  name  the  recol- 
lectioD  of  which  ought  to  mitigate  our  strictures  ou  the  encroaching 
tendencies  of  the  working  class.     There  will  be  a  strike,  or  a  refusal 
of  service  equivalent  to  a  strike,  in  this  direction  also.     It  will  be 
requisite  to   riise   the  soldier's  pay ;   the  maintenauce  of  standing 
armies  will  become  a  costly  indulgence.     I  have  little  faith  in  inter- 
national champagne,  or  even  in  Geneva  litigation  as  a  pennanent 
antidote  to  war :  war  will  cea.se  or  be  bniited  to  necessary  occasions, 
when  the  burden  of  large  .standing  armies  becomes  tuu  great  to  lie 
borne. 
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The  strike  of  the  £Dgliah  colliers,  again,  though  it  caxises  greait 
inconvenience,  may  have  its  good  effect.  It  may  be  a  stronjf  indica- 
tion that  mining  in  England  Ls  getting  very  deep,  and  tliat  the  nation 
rauKt  exercise  a  strict  economy  in  the  use  of  coal,  the  staple  of  its 
wealth  and  greatness.  The  lot  of  the  colUers,  grubbing  all  day 
uadergTound  and  begrimed  with  dirt,  is  one  of  the  hai'dest ;  the 
sacriftce  of  their  lives  by  accidents  is  tenubly  large ;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  community  needs  a  lesson  in  favour  of  these 
underground  toilers,  which  could  be  effoctually  taught  only  by  some 
practical  manifestation  of  their  discontent. 

To  the  labour  movement  mainly,  we  owe  those  efforts  to  establish 
better  relations  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  which  are 
known  by  the  general  name  of  co-operation.     The  Comtists,  in  the 
name  of  their  autocrat,  denounce  the  whole  co-operative  system  as 
rotten.    Their  plan,  if  you  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  is  in  fact  a  per- 
manent division  of  the  industrial  world  into  capitalists  and  workmen  ; 
the  capitalists  exercising  a  rule  controlled  only  by  the  influence  of 
philosophers  ;  the  workmen  remaining  in  a  perpetual  state  of  tute- 
lage, not  to  say  of  babyhood.     A  little  experience  of  the  new  world 
woidd  probably  dissipate  notions  of  a  permanent  division  of  classes,  or 
a  permanent  tutelage  of  any  class.     It  is  true  tliat  great  commercial 
enterprises  re<juire  the  guidance  of  superior  inteUigence  with  undi- 
vided counsels  as  well  as  a  large  capital,  and  that  co-operative  mills 
have  failed  or  succeeded  only  in  cases  where  very  little  policy  and 
very  little  capital  were  required.     As  to  co-operative  stores,  they  are 
co-operative  only  in  a  very  different  sense :  combinative  would  be  a 
more  accurate  term  ;  and  the  department  in  which  they  seem  likely 
to  produce  an  altemtion,  is  that  of  retail  trade,  an  improvement  in 
the  conditions  of  which,  economical  and  moral,  is  assuredly  much 
nee<ied.  But  if  we  are  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  workman 
an  interest  in  the  enterprise,  so  as  to  make  him  work  more  willingly, 
avoid  waste,  and  generally  identify  himself  with  his  employer,  the 
answer  is,  that  the  thing  has  been   done.     An  artisan  working  for 
himself,  and  selling  the  produce  of  his  individual  skill,  has  an  interest 
and  a  pride  in  his  work,  for  which  it  would  seem  desirable  to  find,  if 
possible,  some  substitute  in  the  case  of  factory  hands,  whose  toil 
otherwise   is  mere  weariness.     The  increa-sed  scale  of  comraercial 
enterprise,  however,  is  in  itself  advantageotis  in  tliis  respect.    In  great 
works,  where  an  army  of  workmen  is  employed,  as  at  Saltaire,  or  in 
the  Piatt  works  at  Oldham,  there  must  be  many  grades  of  promotion, 
and  many  suboiilinate  places  of  trust  and  emolument  to  which  the 
workman  may  rise  by  industry  and  probity  without  capital  of  his 
own. 
The  general  effect  of  the  labour  movement  has  been,  as  I  ha.T» 
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lid,  the  indnetnal  emancipation  of  tbe  workmen.  It  has  pcriiaps 
«id  an  effect  more  general  still.  Aided  by  the  general  awakeaing  of 
sodnl  sentiment  and  of  the  feeliog  uf  eociui  respoasibiiitj',  it  has 
practically  opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  nation,  and  humanity 
at  targe,  is  a  community,  the  good  thingn  uf  which  all  are  entitled  to 
share,  while  all  must  .shal-e  the  evil  things.  It  has  forcibly  dispelled 
the  notion,  in  which  the  rich  indolentiy  acquiesced,  that  enjoyment, 
Icvmre,  culture,  refined  affection,  hi^h  civilization  are  the  destined  lot 
of  the  few,  while  the  destined  lot  of  the  many  is  to  support  the  pii- 
▼ii«g)ed  e.xisteuce  of  the  few,  by  unremitting,  cojuse,  and  joyless  toil. 
Socie^  has  been  tauglit  that  it  must  at  least  endeavour  to  be  just. 
The  old  ecclesiastical  props  of  privilege  are  gone.  There  is  no  use 
any  longer  in  quoting  or  mi.stiuoting  .Scripture  to  prove  that  Ootl 
willa  the  mass  of  mankind  to  Ije  always  poor  and  always  dependent 
on  the  rich.  The  very  peasant  has  now  broken  that  spell,  and  will 
no  longer  believe  the  rector  if  he  tells  him  that  this  world  belongs  to 
itbe  aqaire,  and  that  justice  is  put  off  to  the  next.     The  process  of 

tntal  emancipation  has  been  assisted  by  the  bishop,  who  was  so 
rash  AE  to  suggest  tliat  rural  agitators  should  be  ducked  iu  a  horee- 
pond.  Hodge  has  determined  to  find  out  for  himself  by  a  practical 
exjierimeut,  what  the  will  of  God  really  i.s.  No  doubt  tliis  is  an 
imperfect  world,  and  is  likely  to  remain  .so  for  our  time  at  least.  We 
mujit  all  work  on  in  the  hope  that  if  we  do  our  duty  it  will  be  well 
for  ua  in  the  sum  of  things,  and  that  when  the  far-off  goal  of  human 
effort  is  at  last  reached,  every  faithful  servant  of  humanity  will  have 
hit;  j)art,  in  tlie  residt.  If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  better  to  be  a 
W«te,  with  no  unfulfille<l  a.spirations,  than  a  man.  But  I  repeat,  the 
religion  of  privilege  has  lost  its  power  to  awe  or  to  control ;  and  if 
society  wi.shea  to  rest  on  a  safe  foundation,  it  must  show  that  it  is  at 
letist  trying  to  be  ju«t. 

Wealth,  real  wealth,  has  hardly  as  yet  much  i^eason  to  complain  of 
«ny  encroachment  of  the  labour  movement  on  its  rights.  Wlieu  did 
it  command  spuch  moans  and  appliances  of  pleasure,  such  satisfaction 
for  every  appetite  and  every  fancy,  as  it  commands  now  ?  When  did 
it  rear  such  enchanted  palaces  of  luxury  as  it  is  rearing  in  England  at 
tb«  present  day  ?  Well  do  I  Temember  one  of  those  palaces,  th« 
no«t  conspicuous  object  for  miles  roumL  Its  lord  was,  T  daresay, 
coBAuming  the  income  of  some  six  hundred  of  the  poor  labouring 
fanulies  round  him.  The  thought  that  you  are  spending  on  youi'self 
annunfly  the  income  of  sijc  liundred  labouring  families  seem.**  to  me 
about  as  much  as  a  man  with  a  heart  and  a  brain  cau  beai'.  WhcU;^ 
ever  the  rich  man  desires,  the  finest  house,  the  biggest  diamond,  the 
reigning  beauty  for  his  wife,  social  homage,  public  honours,  political 
power,  is  ready  at  his  command.     Does  he  fancy  a  seat  in  the  Britltik 
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House  of  Commons,  the  best  club  in  Londou,  as  it  has  been  truly 
called  ?  All  other  claims,  those  of  the  public  sernce  included,  at 
once  give  way.  I  remember  a  question  arising  about  a  nomination 
for  a  certain  constituency  (a  working  man's  constituency,  by  the  way), 
which  was  cut  short  by  the  announcement  that  the  seat  was  wanted 
by  a  local  millionnaire.  When  the  name  of  the  millionnaire  was  men- 
tioned, surprise  was  expressed.  Has  he,  it  was  asked,  any  political 
knowledge  or  capacity,  any  interest  in  public  affaii-s,  any  ambition  ? 
The  answer  was,  "  None."  "  Then  why  does  be  want  the  seat  ?" 
*'  He  does  not  want  it."  "Then  why  does  he  take  it  ?"  "  Because 
his  wife  does."  Cleopatra,  as  the  story  goes,  displayed  her  mad  pro- 
digality by  melting  a  pearl  in  a  cup,  out  of  which  she  drank  t<;) 
Antony.  But  this  modern  rnoney-queen  could  throw  into  her  cup  of 
pleasure,  to  give  it  a  keener  zest,  a  .share  in  the  government  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world. 

If  the  movement,  by  transferring  something  from  the  .side  of  pro- 
fits to  that  of  wages,  checks  in  any  measure  the  gi-owth  of  these 
colossal  fortunes,  it  will  benefit  society  and  diminish  no  man's  hap- 
piness. I  say  it  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  asceticism,  and  iu 
the  conviction  that  wealth  well  made  and  wcU  spent  is  as  pure  as  the 
rill  that  runs  from  the  mountain  side.  Real  chiefs  of  industiy  have 
generally  a  touch  of  greatness  in  them,  and  no  nobleman  of  the 
peerage  clings  more  to  his  tinsel  than  do  nature's  noblemen  to  sim- 
plicity of  life.  Mr.  Brassey,  with  his  millions,  never  could  be  induced 
to  inci-ease  his  establishment :  his  pride  and  pleasure  were  in  the 
guidance  of  industry  and  the  accomplishment  of  great  works.  But 
in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  these  men  colossal  fortunes  become  social 
nuisances  :  waste  labour,  breed  luxury,  create  unhappiness  by  propa- 
gating factitious  wants,  too  often  engender  vice,  are  injurious,  for  the 
most  part,  to  real  civilization.  The  most  malignant  feelings  which 
enter  into  the  present  struggle  have  been  generated,  especially  in 
England,  by  the  ostentation  of  idle  wealth,  in  contrast  with  surround- 
ing poverty.  No  really  high  nature  covets  such  a  position  as  that 
of  a  luxurious  and  useless  millionnaire.  Communism,  as  a  movement, 
is  a  mistake  :  but  there  is  a  communism  which  is  deeply  seated  in 
the  heart  of  every  good  man,  and  which  makes  him  feel  that  the 
hardest  of  all  labour  is  idleness  in  a  world  of  toil,  and  that  the 
bitterest  of  all  bread  is  that  which  is  eaten  by  the  sweat  of  another 
man's  brow. 

Tbejpressure  is  liai-dest,  not  on  those  who  are  really  rich,  but  on 
those  who  have  hitherto,  on  account  of  their  education,  and  the 
intellectual  character  of  tljcir  callings,  been  numbered  with  the  rich, 
and  who  are  still  cUuging  to  the  skirts  of  wealthy  society.  The  best 
thing  whicli  those  who  arc  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  wealthy  society 
can  do  is  to  let  go.     They  will  find  that  they  have  not  far  to  fall,  and 
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they  will  rest  on  the  firm  ground  of  genuine  respectability  and  solid 
jBOmfort.  By  keeping  up  their  culture  they  will  preserve  their  social 
ie  far  better  than  by  struggling  for  a  precarious  footing  among 
those  whose  habits  they  cannot  emulate,  and  whose  hospitalities  they 
cannot  return.  Their  income  will  be  increased  by  the  whole  cost  of 
the  efforts  which  they  now  make,  at  the  sacrifice  of  comforts,  and 
often  of  necessaries,  to  maintain  the  appeai-ances  of  wealth.  British 
grandees  may  be  good  models  for  our  millionnaires ;  but  what  most  of 
us  want  are  modols  of  the  art  of  enjoying  life  thoroughly  and  nobly 
without  ostentation,  and  at  a  moderate  cost.  It  is  by  people  of  the 
class  of  which  I  am  speaking  that  the  servant  difficulty,  that  doleful 
but  ever-recurring  theme,  is  most  severely  felt.  Nor  would  I  venture 
to  hold  out  much  hope  that  the  difficulty  will  become  less.  It  is  not 
merely  industrial,  but  social.  There  is  a  growing  repugnance  to  any- 
thing like  servitude,  which  makes  the  female  democracy  prefer  the 
independence  of  the  factory  to  the  subordination  of  the  kitchen,  how- 
ever good  the  wages  and  however  kind  the  mistress  may  be.  We 
must  look  to  inventions  for  saving  labour,  which  might  be  adopted  in 
houses  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  now.  Perhaps  when  the 
work  hoA  been  thus  lightened  and  made  less  coarse,  families  may  fiml 
"  help,"  in  the  true  sense,  among  their  relatives,  or  others  in  need  of 
a  home,  who  would  be  members  uf  the  family  circle.  Homes  and 
suitable  employment  might  thus  be  afforded  to  women  who  are  now 
pining  in  enforced  idleness,  and  sighing  for  Protestant  nunneries, 
while  the  daily  war  with  Bridget  would  be  at  an  end. 

I  would  not  tnake  light  of  these  inconveniences  or  of  the  present 
disturbance  of  trade.  The  tendency  of  a  moment  may  be  good,  and 
it  may  give  .society  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  Nor  would  I 
»mpt  to  conceal  the  errors  and  excesses  of  which  the  unions  have 
been  guilty,  and  into  which,  as  organs  of  corporate  selfishness,  they 
aure  always  in  danger  of  running.  Industrial  history  has  a  record 
a^inst  the  working  man  as  well  as  against  the  master.  The  guilds 
of  the  middle  ages  became  tyrannical  monopolies  and  leagues  against 
society,  turned  callings  open  to  all  into  mysteries  confined  to  a  privi- 
leged few,  drove  trade  and  manufactures  from  the  cities  where  they 
reigned  to  places  free  from  their  domination.  This  probably  was  the 
cause  of  the  decay  of  cities  which  forms  the  burden  of  complaint  in 
the  preambles  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  of  the  Tudor  period.  Great 
guilds  oppressed  little  guilds  ;  strong  commercial  cities  niled  by 
artisans  oppressed  their  weaker  neighboui-s  of  the  same  class.  No 
one  agency  has  done  so  much  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  working 
man  as  machinery ;  yet  the  working  man  resisted  the  introduction  of 
ihinery,  rose  against,  destroyed  it,  maltreated  its  inventors.  There 
ta  perpetual  warning  in  the  name  of  Hargreaves,  the  working  man 
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who,  by  his  inventive  genius,  provided  employment  for  millious  of 
his  fellows,  and  was  by  them  reward eil  with  outrage  and  persecu- 
tion. 

Flushed  with  confidence  at  the  sight  of  their  serried  phalanxes 
and  extending  lines,  the  unionists  do  like  most  people  invested  with 
unwonted  power ;  they  aim  at  more  than  is  possible  or  just.  They 
fancy  tliat  they  can  put  the  screw  on  the  community,  almost  without 
limit.  But  they  will  soon  find  out  tlteir  mistake.  Tliey  will  learn  it 
from  those  very  things  which  are  filling  the  world  with  ahum — the 
extension  of  unionism,  and  the  multiplication  of  strikes.  The  builder 
strikes  against  the  rest  of  the  community,  including  the  baker  ;  then 
the  baker  strikes  against  tlie  builder,  and  the  collier  strikes  against 
them  both.  At  first  the  associated  tnules  seem  to  have  it  all  their 
own  way.  But  the  other  ti-ades  learn  the  virtues  uf  association. 
Eveiybody  strikes  against  everybody  else  :  the  price  of  ttU  articles  rises 
as  much  as  anybody's  wages ;  and  thus,  when  the  wheel  ha«  come  full 
ciitde,  nobody  is  much  the  gainer.  In  fact,  long  before  the  wheel 
has  come  full  c'u-cle,  the  futility  of  a  universal  strike  will  be  manifest 
to  all.  The  world  sees  before  it  a  tenible  future  of  unionism  \  ever 
inoareasiog  in  power  and  tyranny ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  in  a  few 
years  uuiouism,  as  an  instrument  for  forcing  up  wages,  will  have 
ceased  to  exist.  In  the  meantime  the  working  classes  will  have  im- 
pressed upon  themselves  by  a  practical  experiment  upon  the  grandest 
scale,  and  of  the  most  decisive  kind,  the  fact  that  they  are  consumers 
as  well  as  producers,  payers  of  wages  as  well  as  receivers  of  wages, 
members  of  a  community  as  well  as  working  men. 

The  unionists  will  learn  also,  after  a  few  trials,  that  the  community 
cannot  easily  be  cornered  ;  at  least,  that  it  caunot  easily  be  cornered 
more  than  once  by  nnions,  any  more  than  by  gold  rings  at  New  York, 
or  pork  rings  at  Chicago.  It  may  apparently  succumb  once,  being 
unable  to  do  without  its  bread  or  its  uowaiiapcra,  or  to  stop  buildings 
already  contracted  for  and  commenced  ;  but  it  instinctively  prepares 
to  defend  itself  against  a  repetition  of  the  operation.  It  limits  con- 
sumption or  invents  new  modes  of  production ;  improves  machiuer}-, 
encourages  non-union  men,  calls  in  foreigner,  women,  Chinese.  In 
the  end  the  corner  results  in  loss.  Cornering  on  the  part  of  working 
men  is  not  a  bit  worse  than  cornering  on  the  pait  of  gi-eat  financiers ; 
in  both  cases  alike  it  is  as  odious  as  anything  can  be  which  is  not 
actually  criminal :  but,  depend  upon  it,  a  bad  time  is  coming  for 
comers  of  all  kinds. 

I  speak  of  tlie  community  as  the  power  with  which  the  strikers 
really  have  to  deal.  The  master  hires  or  organizes  the  workmen, 
but  the  community  purchases  their  work  ;  and  though  the  master, 
when  hard  pressed,  may,  in  his  desperation,  give  more  for  the  work 
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Ihan  it  is  worth  rather  than  at  once  take  his  capital  out  of  the  tratle, 
the  community  will  let  the  trade  go  to  niio  without  compimctioiir 
rather  than  give  more  for  the  article  than  it  can  afford.  Some  of 
the  colliers  in  England,  we  are  informed,  have  called  \ipon  the 
masters  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal,  offering  at  the  same  time  to 
i«on8ent  to  a  reduction  of  their  own  wages.  A  great  fact  has  dawnt^l 
npon  their  minds.  Note  too  that  democratic  communities  have 
more  power  of  re.'si.staDce  to  unionist  extortion  than  others,  because 
they  are  moiie  united,  have  a  keener  sense  of  mutual  interest,  and 
iftre  free  from  political  feur.  The  way  in  which  Bo.stou,  some  yoaxs 
•go,  turned  to  and  beat  a  printers'  strike,  was  a  remarkaljle  proof  of 
thiH  fact. 

Combination  may  enable,  and,  a.s  I  b«.;Ueve,  has  enabled  the  men 
in  particular  cases  to  make  a  fairer  bargain  with  the  mastei'Ji,  and  to 
get  the  full  market  value  of  their  labour ;  but  neither  combination 
nor  any  other  mode  of  negotiating  can  raise  the  value  of  labour  or  of ; 
any  other  article  to  the  couKumer  ;  and  that  which  cannot  liaise  the 
vaiue,  cannot  permanently  raise  the  pric^. 

Ail  now  admit  that  strikes  peaceably  conducted  are  lawful.    Never- 
theless, they  may  sometimes  be  anti-social  and  immoral.     Does  any 
one  doubt  it  ?     Sup]X)so  by  an  accident  to  machiner}',  or  the  falling 
in  of  a  mine,  a  number  of  workmen  have  their  limbs  broken.     One  i 
of  their  mates  runs  tor  the  surgeon,  and  the  surgeon  puts  his  head  out 
of  the  window  and  says — "  the  surgeons  are  on  strike."     Does  this 
.case  mtich  differ  from  that  of  the  man,  who  '\\\  his  greed,  .stops  the 
Lwkeel  of  industry  which  he  is  turning,  thereby  paralysing  the  whole 
iaaacfaine,  and  spreading  not  only  confusion,  but  suffering,  and  perhaps  i 
istar'.     '  iltitudes  of  his  fellows  ?     Language  was  held  by  I 

.«omt  es,  before  the  Trades  Union  Comn\i.ssion,  about 

their  exclusive  regard  for  their  own  interests,  and  their  indiifcrenoe 
to  the  ill'  '.".  which  was  more  frank  than  philanthr«^ic, ^ 

iandmoi  i 'ir  enemies  than  to  their  friends.    A 

who  does  not  care  for  the  interests  of  society,  will  find  to  his 
that  they  are  his  own,  and  that  he  is  u  member  of  a  body  whichi 
'{jBiuiot  be  dismembered.  1  spoke  of  the  industrial  objects  of  the^ 
international  as  chimerical  They  were  worse  than  chimerical  In 
iCi  iadnstrial  aspect,  the  International  was  an  attempt  to  separatej 
the  XBterests  of  a  particular  class  of  workers  tlirotigliout  the  world'' 
from  those  of  their  fellow  workers,  and  to  divide  humanity  against 
it«elf.    Soch  attempts  can  end  only  in  one  ^vny. 

There  are  some  who  say,  in  connection  with  this  (juestion,  that 
jo«  Afe  at  Ubert-y  to  extort  anything  you  can  from  your  fellow  men, 
pnmded  you  do  not  use  a  pistol ;  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  Heece 
the  failor  who  implores  you  to  save  him  from  a  wreck,  or  the  cmigra 
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who  is  iu  danger  of  missing  his  ship.     I  say  that  thin  is  a  moral 
robbery,  aud  that  the  man  would  say  so  himself  if  it  were  done 
bim. 

A  strike  is  a  war ;  so  ia  a  lockout,  which  is  a  strike  on  the  other 
side.  They  are  warrantable,  like  other  wars,  when  justice  cannot  be 
obtained,  or  injustice  prevented  by  peaceful  means,  and  in  such  casee 
only.  Mediation  ought  always  to  be  tried  first,  and  it  will  often  be' 
efluctual ;  for  the  wars  of  carpenters  and  builders,  as  well  aa  the 
wars  of  emperors,  often  arise  from  passion  more  than  from  intei^st, 
and  passion  may  be  calmed  by  mediation.  Hence  the  magnitude  of 
the  anions,  formidable  as  it  seems,  has  really  a  pacific  effect :  passion 
is  commonly  personal  or  local,  aud  does  not  affect  the  central  govern-, 
mont  of  a  union  extending  over  a  whole  nation.  The  governments 
of  g^eat  unions  have  seldom  recommended  sti'ikes.  A  strike  or  lock- 
out, 1  repeat,  is  an  industrial  war ;  and  when  the  war  is  over  there, 
ought  to  be  peace.  Constant  bad  relations  between  the  masters  and 
the  men,  a  constant  attitude  of  mutual  hostility  and  mistrust,  con- 
stant threats  of  striking  upon  one  side,  and  of  locking  out  upon  the, 
other,  are  ruinous  to  tiie  trade,  e8i)ecially  if  it  depends  at  all  upon! 
foreign  oixlers,  as  well  aa  destructive  of  social  comfort.  If  the  state 
of  feeling,  and  the  bearing  of  the  men  towards  the  masters,  remain 
what  they  now  are  in  some  English  trades,  kind-heai-ted  employers, 
who  would  do  their  best  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  workman, 
and  to  make  him  a  partaker  in  their  prosperity,  will  be  driven  from 
the  trade,  and  their  places  will  be  taken  by  men  with  Jiearts  of  Hint, 
who  will  fight  the  workman  by  force  and  fraud,  aud  very  likely  win. 
We  have  seen  the  fuU  power  of  associated  labour ;  the  full  power  of 
associated  capitid  has  jet  to  be  seen.  We  shall  see  it  when,  instead 
of  combinations  of  the  employers  in  a  single  trade,  which  seldom 
hold  together,  employers  in  all  trades  learn  to  combine. 

We  must  not  forget  that  industrial  wars,  like  other  wars,  however 
just  and  necessary,  give  birth  to  men  whose  trade  is  war,  and  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  trade,  are  always  inflaming  the  passions  which 
lead  to  war.  Such  men  I  have  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
aud  most  liateful  pests  of  industiy  and  society  they  are.  Nor  mu.st 
we  forget  that  Trade  Unions,  like  other  communities,  whatever  their 
legal  constitutions  may  be,  are  apt  pi-actically  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  small  minority  of  active  spirits,  or  even  into  those  of  a  single 
astute  and  ambitious  man. 

Murder,  maiming,  and  vitriol-throwing  are  offences  punishable  by 
law.  So  are,  or  ought  to  be,  rattening  and  intimidation.  But  there 
are  ways  less  openly  criminal  of  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  non- 
union men.  The  liberty  of  non-union  men,  however,  must  be  pro- 
tected.    Freedom  of  contract  is  the  only  security  which  the  com- 
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munity  has  against  systematic  lixtortion  ;  and  extortion,  practised  on 
the  community  by  a  Tmde  Union,  is  just  as  bad  as  extortion  practised 
by  a  feudal  baron  in  his  robber  hold.  If  the  unions  are  not  volun- 
taiy  they  are  tyrannies,  and  all  tyrannies  in  the  end  will  be  over- 
thrown. 

And  so  will  all  monopolies  and  all  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
free  exercise  of  any  lawful  tradf  or  calling,  for  the  advantage  of  a 
ring  of  any  kind,  whether  it  be  a  great  East  India  Company,  shutting 
the  gates  of  £astem  commerce  on  mankind,  or  a  little  BricklayerK* 
Union,  limiting  the  number  of  bricks  to  be  carried  in  a  hod.  All 
attempts  to  restrain  or  cripple  production  in  the  interest  of  a  privi- 
leged Bet  of  producers  ;  all  trade  rules  preventing  work  from  being 
done  in  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  expeditious  way ;  all  inter- 
ference with  a  man's  free  use  of  his  strength  and  .skill  on  pretence 
that  he  is  beating  his  mates,  or  on  any  other  pretence  ;  all  exclusions 
of  people  from  lawful  callings  for  which  they  are  qualified  ;  all 
apprenticeships  not  honestly  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  ap- 
prentice, are  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  manifest  interests  of  the 
community,  including  the  misguided  monopolists  themselves.  All 
alike  will  in  the  end  be  resisted  and  put  down.  In  feudal  times  the 
lord  of  the  manor  used  to  compel  all  the  people  to  use  his  ferry,  sell 
00  his  fair  ground,  and  grind  tlieir  corn  at  his  mill.  By  long  and 
costly  effort  humanity  has  broken  the  yoke  of  old  Privilege,  and  it  is 
tK>t  going  to  bow  its  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the  new. 

Those  who  in  England  demamled  the  suffrage  for  the  working  man, 
who  urged,  in  the  name  of  public  safety,  :ls  well  as  in  that  of  justice, 
that  he  should  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  have 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  result.  Instead  of  voting  for  anarchy 
and  public  piUago,  the  working  man  has  voted  for  economy,  adrainif- 
trative  reform,  army  reform,  justice  to  Ireland,  public  education.  But 
no  body  of  men  ever  found  political  power  in  their  hands  without 
being  tempted  to  make  a  selfish  use  of  it.  Feudal  legislature,  as  we 
have  seen,  passed  laws  compelling  workmen  to  give  more  work,  or  work 
tliat  was  worth  more,  for  the  same  wages.  Working  men's  legislatures 
are  now  disposed  to  pass  laws  compelling  employers,  that  is,  the  com- 
munity, to  give  the  same  wages  for  less  work.  Some  day,  perhaps 
the  bakers  will  get  power  into  their  hands  and  make  laws  compelUng 
iu>  to  give  the  same  price  for  a  smaller  loaf.  What  would  the  Roch- 
dale pioneers,  or  the  owners  of  any  other  co-operative  stoi'e,  with  a 
Btaflf  of  servants,  say  if  a  law  were  passed  compelling  them  to  give  the 
same  wage«  for  less  sei-vice?  This  is  not  right,  and  it  cannot  stand. 
Demagogues  who  want  your  votes  will  tell  you  that  it  can  stand  ;  hut 
those  who  are  not  in  that  line  must  pay  you  the  best  homage  in  their 
powcj*  by  speaking  the  truth.     And  if  I  may  venture  to  offer  advice, 
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iver  lot  th«  cmiM  of  labour  be  muted  up  iritb  tbe  gnnof  poUtiaaBs. 
iatfi  yod  allova  mui  to  lead  3roa  in  trade  qnestMrnSv  be  snre  that  be 
DO  eye  to  joor  vote&  We  have  a  fdeaang  variety  of  political 
rogiwv,  but^  perbaps,  there  ia  hardly  a  greater  rogue  amui^  them  than 
the  ivorking  man'ft  friend. 

Perhapa  yott  i»iU  say  an  much  or  more  work  is  done  with  the  short 
huufH.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  in  some  cases  it  may  be  so. 
But  then  the  employer  -will  see  his  own  interest ;  free  eontract  will 
prrxlnce  the  desired  result ;  there  will  be  no  need  of  compulsory  law. 
I  K^i'mpalhizc  heartily  vsith  the  general  object  of  the  mne  hoiirs' 
inoToment,  of  tho  early  clobiog  moveioent,  ami  all  movements  of  that 
kind.  LeLBiire,  well  R|>ent,  is  a  condition  of  civilization  ;  and  now  we 
want  iill  to  bo  civilized,  not  only  a  few.  But  I  do  not  believe  it 
jM^Hsihle  to  refful/ite  the  hours  of  work  by  law  mth  any  approadi  to 
reason  or  justice.  Oue  kind  of  work  is  more  exliaustin*,'  than  another ; 
om*  in  carric*]  on  iu  a  hot  room,  another  in  n  cool  room  ;  one  amid&t 
noise  wearing  to  tho  nerves,  another  iu  stiUaess.  Time  is  not  a 
oommon  measure  of  them  all.  The  difficulty  is  increased  if  you 
Mtlempt  to  muke  one  rule  for  all  nations,  di?ie^arding  differences  of 
race  and  climate.  Besides,  how,  in  t1»e  name  of  jnstice,  can  we  say 
tliat  the  man  with  ti  wife  and  cliildrcn  to  support  shall  not  work  more 
if  he  pleases  tlian  tlie  nnnmrricd  man,  who  chooses  to  be  content  with 
less  pay,  and  to  have  more  time  for  enjojinent  ?  Medical  science 
pronounces,  we  are  told,  that  it  is  not  good  for  a  man  to  work  moro 
t-han  eight  trours.  Butstipp<^isirig  thiH  to  be  true,  and  true  of  all  kinds 
of  work,  tliis,  a.<»  has  been  said  before,  is  an  imperfect  world,  and  it  is 
to  lu'  feared  thnt  we  cannot  guarantee  any  i  linst  having  more 

to  <lo  than  lii.H  doctor  would  reoornmeiid,     Tl  i radesman,  whose 

ease  receives  no  consideration  because  he  forms  no  miion,  often, 
perhaps  generally,  has  more  than  is  good  for  hira  of  anxiety,  struggling 
anil  care,  as  well  as  longer  busiueRs  honrn,  than  medical  science  would 
prescribe.  Pressure  on  tlie  weary  brain  is,  at  least,  as  painful  as 
prcssnnj  on  Mie  weai-y  muscle ;  many  a  snicide  proves  it ;  yet  brains 
must  l»e  proHHed  or  tho  wheels  of  indn.stry  and  society  would  sttvnd 
still.  Let  us  all.  1  repeat,  get  as  much  leisure  as  we  iairly  and 
honestly  can  ;  but  with  all  duo  respect  for  those  who  hold  the  opposite 
opinion,  I  believe  that  tlje  leisure  must  bo  obtained  by  free  arrange- 
ment in  each  case,  as  it  has  already  in  the  case  of  early  closing,  not 
by  general  law, 

I  cannot  help  regarding  industrial  war  in  this  new  world,  rather  as 
uu  importation  tliun  a.s  a  native  growth.  The  spirit  of  it  is  brought 
over  by  Britifih  workmen,  who  have  been  fighting  the  master  claots  in 
their  fonner  home.     In  old  England,  the  land  of  cla.s.s  distinctions,  the 

lasters  aro  a  class,  economically  as  well  as  socially,  and  they  are 
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«Io8ely  allied  with  a  political  class,  which  till  lately  engrossed  power 
and  matle  laws  in  the  interest  of  the  employer.  Seldom  does  a  man 
iu  Engkmd  rise  from  the  ranks,  and  when  he  does,  his  position  in  an 
aristocratic  society  is  equivocal,  and  he  never  feels  perfectly  at  home. 
Caste  nins  from  tho  peerage  all  down  the  social  scale.  The  bulk  of 
the  laud  has  been  engrossed  by  a  few  wealthy  families,  and  the  comfort 
and  dignity  of  freehold  proprietoi-ship  are  sc<ircely  attainable  Viy  any 
but  the  rich.  Everything  down  to  the  railway  carriages  is  regulatctl 
by  ariijtocracy :  street  cars  cannot  nin  because  they  would  intei'fere 
with  carriages,  a  city  cannot  be  drained  because  a  park  is  in  the  way. 
Tlie  labourer  has  to  bear  a  heavy  load  of  taxation,  laid  ou  by  the  class 
wars  of  former  days.  Iu  this  new  world  the  heel  tape  of  old-world 
flunkeyism  are  sometimes  poured  upon  us,  no  doubt ;  as  on  the  otlier 
hftiid,  we  feel  the  reaction  from  old-world  servTlity,  in  a  rudeness  of 
self-Ojisertion  on  the  part  of  the  democracy  which  is  sometimes  rather 
discomposing,  and  which  wo  should  be  g'lad  to  aeo  exchanged  for  the 
courtesy  of  settled  self-respect.  But  on  the  whole,  class  distinctions 
are  very  faint.  Half,  perhaps  two-thinls  of  the  rich  men  you  meet 
here  have  risen  from  the  i-anks,  and  they  are  socially  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  rest  Everything  is  really  open  to  industry.  Every  man 
•can  at  once  invest  his  savings  in  freehold.  Everything  is  arran'jcd  for 
the  convenience  of  the  masses.  Political  power  is  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  There  are  no  fiscal  legacies  of  an  oligarchic 
pasl  If  I  were  one  of  our  emigration  agents,  1  should  not  dwell  so 
xuuch  on  wages,  which  in  fact  are  being  rapidly  equalized,  as  on  what 
wages  will  buy  in  Canada — the  general  improvement  of  condition,  tho 
brighter  hopes,  the  better  social  position,  the  enlarged  share  of  all  the 
benetits  which  tho  commimity  affords.  I  should  show  that  we  have 
made  a  step  here  at  all  events  towards  being  a  community  indeed.  In 
such  a  land  1  can  see  that  there  may  stdl  be  need  of  occasional  com- 
binations among  the  working  men,  to  make  better  bargains  with  their 
employers,  but  1  can  see  no  need  for  the  perpetual  arraying  of  class 
against  class,  or  for  a  standing  apparatus  of  industrial  war. 

Let  me  add,  with  regard  to  Canada  specially,  that  we  have  in- 
dustrial interests  of  our  own  to  guard.  An  American  agitator  comes 
over  the  lines,  makes  an  eloquent  and  highly  moral  appeal  to  all  the 
wofbt  and  meanest  passion.s  of  human  nature,  gets  up  a  quari'el  and 
a  strike,  denounces  aU  attempts  at  mediation,  takes  scores  oi  Canadian 
workmen  from  good  enip}o}nnent  and  high  pay,  packs  them  off  with 
railway  passes  into  the  States,  smashes  a  Canadian  industry,  and  goes 
back  highly  satisfied,  no  doubt,  with  his  work,  both  as  a  philanthropist 
and  as  an  American.  But  Cana<la  is  not  tlie  richer  or  the  happier 
for  what  has  been  done.  Let  us  settle  our  family  concerns  among 
ourselves  :  nobody  else  understands  them  half  so  well,  or  has  half  so 
much  interest  in  settling  them  right 
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There  is  one  more  point  which  must  be  touched  with  tenderaess, 
but  which  cannot  be  honestly  passed  over  in  silence.  It  could 
nowhere  be  mentioned  less  invidiously,  than  under  the  roof  of  an 
institution,  which  is  at  once  an  effort  to  create  high  tastes  in  working 
men,  and  a  proof  that  such  tastes  can  be  created.  The  period  of 
transition  from  low  to  high  wages,  and  from  incessant  toil  to  com- 
parative leisure,  must  be  one  of  peril  to  the  masses.  It  is  tlie  more 
so,  because  there  is  abroad  in  all  classes  a  passion  for  sensual  enjoy- 
ment and  excitement,  produced  by  the  vtist  development  of  wealth, 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  I  suspect,  by  the  temporary  failure  of  those 
beliefs  which  combat  the  sensual  appetites,  and  sustain  our  spiritual 
life.  Colliers  drinking  champagne !  The  world  stands  aghast.  Well, 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  collier  should  not  drink  champagne  if  he  can 
afibrd  it,  as  well  as  a  Duke.  The  collier  wants,  and  perhaps  deserves 
it  more,  if  he  has  been  working  all  the  week  underground,  and  at 
risk  of  his  life.  Hard  labour  naturally  producers  a  craving  for  animal 
cnjojrment,  and  so  does  the  monotony  of  the  factory,  unrelieved  by 
interest  in  the  work.  But  what  if  the  collier  cannot  afford  the 
cbampixgne,  or  if  the  whole  of  his  increase  of  wages  is  wasted  on  it, 
while  his  liabitation  remains  a  hovel,  everj-thing  about  him  is  still  as 
filthy,  comfortless  and  barbarous  as  ever,  and  (saddest  of  all)  his  wife 
and  children  are  no  better  off,  perhaps  are  worse  off,  than  before  ? 
What  if  his  powers  of  work  are  being  impaired  by  debauchery,  and 
he  is  thus  surely  losing  the  footing  which  he  has  won  on  the  higher 
round  of  the  industrial  ladder,  and  lapsing  back  into  penury  and 
despair  ?  What  if,  instead  of  gaining,  he  is  really  losing  in  manhood 
and  real  independence?  I  see  nothing  shocking  in  the  fact  that  a 
mechanic's  wages  are  now  equal  tu  thuse  of  a  clergyman,  or  an  officer 
in  the  army,  who  has  spent,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  pounds  on  his 
education.  Evcrj'  man  has  a  right  to  whatever  his  labour  will  fetch. 
But  I  do  see  something  shocking  in  the  appearance  of  the  highly 
paid  mechanic,  whenever  hard  times  come,  as  a  mendicant  at  the 
iloor  of  a  man  really  poorer  than  himself.  Not  only  that  English 
poor-law.  of  which  we  spoke,  but  all  poor-laws,  formal  or  infonnal, 
must  cease  when  the  labourer  has  the  means,  with  proper  self-control 
and  prudence,  of  providing  for  winter  as  well  as  summer,  for  hard 
times  as  well  as  good  times,  for  his  family  as  well  as  for  himself.  ITie 
tradition  of  a  by-gono  state  of  society  must  bo  broken.  The  naininally 
rich  must  no  longer  be  expected  to  take  care  of  the  nominall}'  poor. 
The  labourer  has  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  a  slave.  He  must  learn 
to  be,  in  every  sense,  a  man. 

It  is  much  easier  to  recommend  our  neighbours  to  change  their 
habits  than  to  change  our  own :  yet  we  must  never  forget,  in  discuss- 
ing the  question  between  the  working  man  and  his  employer,  or  the 
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community,  that  a  slight  change  in  the  habits  of  our  working  men.  in 
England  at  least,  would  add  more  to  their  wealth,  their  happiness  and 
their  hopes,  than  has  been  added  by  all  the  strikes,  or  by  conflicts  of 
any  kind.  In  the  Life  of  Mr.  Brasscy,  we  are  tohl  that  the  British 
workman  in  Australia  has  great  advantages,  but  wastes  them  all  in 
drink.  He  does  this  not  in  Australia  alone.  I  hate  legislative  inter- 
ference with  private  habits,  and  I  have  no  fancies  about  diet.  A 
citizen  of  Maine,  who  has  eaten  too  much  pork,  is  just  as  full  of 
indirect  claims  and  everything  else  that  is  unplea-sant,  as  if.  he  had 
dnink  too  much  whiskey.  But  when  I  have  seen  the  havoc — the  ever 
increasing  havoc,  which  drink  is  making  with  the  industry,  the  vigour, 
the  character  of  the  British  race,  I  have  sometimes  asked  myself 
whetlier,  if  it  is  incumbent  on  legislators  to  .stop  a  cattle  plague  by 
closing  the  ports  against  contagion,  the  most  deadly  of  all  man-plagues 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  spread  without  control. 

Tlie  subject  is  boundless.  I  might  t'Ouch  upon  dangers  distinct 
from  unionism,  which  threaten  industry,  especially  that  growing 
dislike  of  manual  labour  which  prevails  to  an  alaiiniug  extent  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  some  eminent  economists  are  inclined  to 
attribute  to  errors  ia  the  system  of  education  in  the  common  schools. 
I  might  speak  of  the  duties  of  government  in  relation  to  these  dis- 
turbances, and  of  the  necessity,  for  this  ivs  well  as  other  purposes,  of 
giving  ourselves  a  government  of  all  and  for  all,  capable  of  arbitrating 
impartially  between  contiicting  interests  as  the  recognized  organ  of 
the  common  good  I  might  speak,  too,  of  the  expediency  of  intro- 
ducing into  popular  education  a  more  social  element,  of  teaching  less 
rivalry  and  discontent,  more  knowledge  of  the  mutual  duties  of 
different  members  of  tJiu  comniunity  and  of  the  connection  of  those 
duties  with  our  happiness.  But  I  mui.t  conclude.  If  I  have  thrown 
no  new  light  upon  the  subject,  I  trust  that  I  have  at  least  tried  to 
speak  the  truth  impartially,  and  that  I  have  said  nothing  which  can 
add  to  the  bitterness  of  the  industrial  conflict,  or  lea«l  any  of  my 
bearers  to  forget  that  above  ail  Trade  Unions,  and  above  all  combinji^ 
tions  of  every  kind,  there  is  the  great  union  of  Himianity. 

(JoLDwix  Smith. 


IRELAND  OF  THE  IRISH. 


IN  the  history  of  Ireland,  of  which  we  know  so  little,  and  that 
little  so  imperfectly,  at  least  one  fact  has  secured  recognition. 
The  assimilative  power  of  the  mixed  but  ever  peculiai-  people  who 
call  themselves  Irish,  has  been  the  most  persistent  cause  of  Irish 
difficulties.  The  splendid  qualities  of  the  first  English  colonists,  the 
continuous  influx  of  those  gifts  which  are  ever  oflFered  by  the  East  to 
the  West,  changed  but  little  the  course  of  Irish  afBEiirs,  while  the 
new  comers,  as  long  as  no  religious  barrier  rose  between  them  and 
the  Gaelic  nation,  adopted  and  even  exaggerated  the  chief  traits  of 
its  society.  The  subsequent  policy  of  reformed  England,  which,  after 
cruel  destruction  of  the  national  system,  left  the  "happy  family"  she 
had  established  to  cuire  dane  aon  ju8,  has  increased  the  now  irre- 
concilable difference  between  English  and  Irish  modes  of  life  and 
thought.  All  our  efforts  by  fair  or  by  very  foul  means  have  not  civi- 
lized to  our  pattern  the  obstinate  province.  We  have  crushed  and 
corrupted  other  inconvenient  populations  who  held  territories  useful 
to  our  commerce  or  our  jyreatifje,  but  seven  hundred  years  of  varied 
assault,  the  somewhat  narrow  resources  of  our  wit,  and  the  undeniable 
craft  of  our  statesmanship  have  not  exorcised  the  western  Banshee 
who  ever  reproaches  us,  and,  prophesying  evil,  keeps  our  nerves  in 
irritation.  In  vain  we  assert  that  her  wailing  menaces  are  aiiy 
nothings  to  John  BuU ;  they  are  at.  least  dangerous  to  the  minister 
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■who  perforce  nuist  listen  to  tbem.     Repressed  oven  as  by  the  Crora-i 
wollian  method,  her  faith  has  struck  all  the  deeper  root,  and  that 
coherence  has  been  given  by  penal  laws  and  huidlord  government  to 
the  Irish  people,  which  it  hatl  not  while  the  old  tril>al  system  was  ia^ 
force.     After  secular  storms,  and  in  spite  of  tlie  flood  of  surplu* 
adventurere  washed  on  Irish  shores  and  mixing  with  Irish  races,  until 
there  remained  little,  if  any,  distinct  CJoelic  blood,  Gaelic  manners  and 
traditions  constantly  amd  increasingly  reassert  themselves,  creating^ , 
iVr&t  anew  the  "Irish   difticidty"  wliich  has  existed  since  Goraldi 
Barry  condemned  the  Gael  to  the  scorn  of  his  ruaiiers.     It  is  littl»l 
likely  to  be  ameliorated  by  arrogant  injustice  and  ignorance  of  Irish 
laws  and  traditions,  such  as  is  shown  by  the  latent  <|uack  who  pre- 
tends to  have  discovered  its  cure. 

It  exists  because  our  method  of  colonization  has  failed  with  the 
ddldren  of  the  .Scotic  race.  They  will  not  grmv  fat  and  be  a  credit 
to  OS, and  they  refuse  to  be  "improved  otf  the  fivce  of  the  earth.**, 
Maanes  and  Caffres  arc  hut  minor  "  difficulties,'  the  last  of  the 
Mexicans  vanishes,  Incos  and  Aztecs  recognised  tliat  they  were  de  trojt 
in  the  world,  but  the  irrepressible  Irish  multiply  more  rapidly  all 
over  tlie  globe  than  other  races.  They  Hout  economists  and  philo- 
sopheis  of  even  the  newest  fashion,  warranted  ta  account  for  every- 
thing except  the  tenacity  of  Irish  habits  and  Irish  faith. 

We  have  henrd  much — iu  the  interests  of  peace  too  much — of  the 
English  in  Ireland,  for  no  part  of  our  history  is  so  little  edifying  as 
our  behaviour  in  that  once  well-wooded  and  delightful  island,  as  it  is 
so  often  descriljed  in  pre-Stuart  reports.  It  might  be  well,  even  so 
Iffte  in  the  day,  to  learn  something  of  those  Irish  in  Ireland  who  had 
rac^|K>wer  to  seduce  every  new  army  of  English  settlers  from  their 
aHflgnmce  to  home  customs  and  laws.  Not  two  Imndretl  years  after 
StroDgbow's  conquest,  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  endeavoured,  with  ex- 
treme severity,  to  check  the  contamination  of  do  Burghs,  Fit^eralda, 
and  tlieir  peers,  the  proudest  aud  most  exclusive  ot"  European  caetee. 
Law  after  law  was  contrived  to  check  Kngiish  "  degeneration "  iu 
vain.  Until  conles^^ional  hatred  came  into  play,  social  victory 
mnaiued  with  the  Gael,  and  before  the  wars  of  Elizabeth  it  might 
Lave  been  easy  to  have  wrested  his  strip  of  coast  from  the  English 
king,  had  the  Irish  Septs  foreseen  thoii*  future,  ati<l  joined  in  that 
bnotherhood  which  has  since  been  partly  forced  on  them  by  common 
Butfering.  •!' 

The  real  subjection  of  Ireland  was  only  beguu  when  dai^ger  to 
EngliiHi  Protestantism  was  threatened  at  that  Catholic  HJiliyport,  an<l 
it  was  only  in  part  successful  when  the  military'  occupation  of  the 
OQoatry  enabled  the  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  abolish 
IIm  tiifaol  law,  and  to  substitute  money-rent  for  the  Gaelic  conditions 
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of  tenure.  The  "circuits  of  justice,"  tu  quote  Sir  J.  Davies,  " l>y 
which  the  people  were  made  independent  of  their  lords,"  were  suc- 
cessful beyond  former  measures,  if  not  in  establishing  English,  at 
least  in  undoiug  Irish  virtues.  Who  knows  but  that  they  might 
liavo  faded  altogether,  if  Strafford  thoroughness  an{i  the  civil  wars 
of  the  great  rebellion  bad  not  revived  tribal  and  social  traditions 
that  were  too  incorporate  in  the  life  of  the  people  to  be  readily  for- 
gotten? After  IG-il  the  impm-ssable  barrier  was  set  up  that  has  finally 
determined  the  divergence  of  English  and  Irish  progress.  Denie<l 
citizenship  and  crushed  under  laws  only  equalled  in  injustice  by  the 
administration  of  them,  the  people  a  prey  to  the  greedy  colonists,  the 
clerical  jobbers  and  swaggering  Mohocks  of  the  "  Castle"  government, 
.secretly,  but  all  the  more  passionately,  fed  on  memories  of  another 
time,  and  that  fervour  of  faith  in  traditions  of  the  past  was  begotten 
which  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  religious  creed  of  the  Irish. 
Long  before  Dauisli  and  English  inva.sion,  civil  law  and  Christian 
doctrine  had  been  welded  together  by  the  wisdom  of  Patrick  and  his 
disciples.  If  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  national  code,  while 
yet  a  common  religious  belief  supplied  a  basis  of  brotherhood,  the 
liTsb  might  possibly  have  reluctantly  assented  to  the  Parliamentaiy 
statutes  imposed  on  them,  but  to  make  at  once  their  ancient  law  and 
their  ancient  gosjx?!  penal  has  for  ever  rendered  oblivion  of  the  past 
a  dishououi-able  heresy.  The  manners  and  justice  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  ever  made  English  settlers  "  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  " 
muBt  be  worth  some  examination.  After  Cromwell  had  made  Ireland 
"  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,"  Irish  ideas  were  necessarily  of  hidden 
growth,  and  it  has  until  lately  been  thought  eccentric,  if  not  foolish, 
to  attempt  to  disinter  the  written  records  of  the  Gael,  the  remnants 
of  those  "  hosts  of  the  books  of  Erinn"  which,  "  drowned"  by  Dane*:, 
ilestroyed  by  Puritans,  and  despised  by  stuilents  uf  the  last  genera- 
tion, yet  exist  in  extraordinary  number  in  various  libraries  of 
Europe. 

From  the  time  that  Gaelic  law  and  order  were  finally  suppressed 
a  marked  change  in  the  couvei-sion  of  English  imuiigiants  becomes 
evident.  The  fliults,  but  few  of  the  virtues,  of  the  Irish  were  Icanit 
by  Protestftnt  .settlers  of  the  last  centuries.  Debauch  and  vanity, 
recklessness  and  violence  that  amounted  to  partial  insanity,  seized 
on  the  heirs  of  the  confiscated  lands,  heroes  of  nearly  all  those 
legends  of  the  "  ascendancy "  whicli  Mr.  Froude  tells  so  well  It 
were  invidious  to  give  inistances  of  this  remarkable  deterioration  of 
the  colonists  when  left  to  statute  government  and  depiivcd  of  Gaelic 
law  ;  but  as  it  goes  far  to  exjilain  the  increasing  rift  l>etwecn  English 
and  Irish  nature,  the  reader  may  be  profitably  reminded  of  the  annals 
of  the  Geraldines,  the  de  Burghs,  or  the  Butlers,  as  compared  to  tliose 
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Trlich  illustrate  the  career  of  Beresfurds,  Stewarts,  Coles,  or  Coriys, 
pt-nsouagos  quite  iguoraut,  but  equally  contemptuous,  of  those  customs 
which  the  Norman  families  had  eagerly  adopted.  We  arc  nut  so 
certain  as  we  were  wlieu  Brelion  jurisprudence  was  dismissed  as 
"  lewd  and  damnable,"  that  outside  British  law  is  no  mundane  iialvo- 
tion,  or  that  conmiunities  cannot  be  respectable  unless  they  use 
Britirih  customs.  Yet  oui-  acknowletli^ment  that  justice  and  noble 
living  are  possible  under  other  Uiuu  John  Bull's  dispensation  is  as 
yet  grudgingly  given,  and  only  by  the  few  who  venture  outside,  the 
Europeau  pale  in  their  search  for  social  wisdom.  It  is,  however, 
eurpiising  to  find  in  this  half  of  our  century,  ^vriters  who 
repeat  hackneyed  condemnation  of  Gaelic  law,  that  may  have 
been  useful  to  the  poUcy  of  the  sixtocnth  and  the  revolutionists 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  that  is  unnecessary  now,  when 
we  profess  to  offer  juHtice  to  Ireland.  The  code  of  the  Irish 
pael  is  of  course  in  many  details  obsolete,  aud  possibly  as  amend- 
>le  as  our  own,  but  it  i«  probably  wiser  in  one  or  two  funda- 
mental particulars  than  French  legislation  of  '93,  which  introduced 
"  Partage  Forc<? "  and  other  solvents  of  society,  as  expressions  of 
modem  wisdom.  But  the  love  of  the  fii-st  English  colonists  for 
Brehon  law,  sapped  as  that  law  already  was,  is  explicable  when  we 
>uiiider  even  those  fraj^ments  of  it  which  have  lately  becouie  acces- 
ible  to  English  readers.  In  them  are  traces  of  singular  social 
instinct*  and  of  a  kin<.l  usefid  in  these  times  of  family  disruption, 
female  revolt,  disturbed  land  tenures,  aud  class  antagonism.  As 
light  have  been  expected  from  Irish  history,  there  is  practical  value 
in  the  laws  which  had  such  vitality,  and  which  are  even  now  reflected 
in  the  manners  and  temper  of  the  peoph?,  though  with  but  a  dis- 
torted aud  confused  reflection.  The  slightest  glance  at  theii  prin- 
ciples suggests  strange  conflict  with  those  of  Stuart  adventurers, 
Cromwell's  Independents,  aud  the  creatures  that  swanued  on  tho 
Jesoiuted  land  when  Orangeism  had  set  in.  Let  the  reader  look 
througlt  the  concluding  chapters  of  Mr,  Fioude's  recent  work  before 
be  judges  the  Gaehc  law  tracts  published  under  the  supervision 
of  Government,  and  he  will  not  think  that  their  abrogation  was  an 
unmitigated  good.  As  they  explain  much  of  modern  Irish  complica- 
kiouH,  the  writer  of  this  paper  thinks  soma  account  of  them  may  be 
jful  to  a  just  conception  of  the  people  they  moulded. 
In  1783  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  the  few  statesmen  who  have  in 
part  comprehended  true  methods  of  Irish  government,  peihaps  be- 
cauBu  he  had  Kt\idied  Indian  atfairs,  suggested  that  the  originals  of 
Gaelic  Law  MSS,  should  "  be  published,  with  a  literal  translation, 
that  they  might  become  subjects  of  pixiper  criticism  and  compaiison." 
His  intervention  helped  to  preserve  the  v.oluuiiuous  law  treutifics 
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which  \\iiA  ewaped  destruction.  With  his  tar-sighted  appreciation 
the  revival  of  interest  in  Gaelic  literature  may  be  said  to  have  begun, 
but  it  is  only  within  quite  recent  years  that  Gaelic  scholarship  has 
been  sufficiently  developed  to  give  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  Bcrla 
Feini  dialect  used  by  compilers  of  the  great  law  tract  known  as  the 
"Senchu.s  Mor." 

Depreciation  and  wild  misuse  of  Irish  records  has  been  so  general 
that  there  exists  much  natural  distrust  of  them  as  either  of  great 
antiquity  or  great  trustworthiness.  Therefore,  though  to  persons  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  subject  it  must  seem  waste  of  time  to  re- 
capitulate some  well-known  particulars  of  Gaelic  antiquity,  they  may 
help  to  convince  the  ordinary  English  reader  of  the  value  that  attaches 
to  Gaelic  literature,  and  to  the  law  tracts  in  particular,  as  extremely 
useful  to  just  conclusions  on  the  past  and  pi-esent  of  the  Irish. 

There  has  been  an  extraordinaiy  revival  of  Gaelic  scholarship  since 
the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland  in  1842  drew  the  attention  of  capable 
men,  and  indeed  of  more  than  one  man  of  genius,  to  the  nearly 
erased  hut  multitudinous  monunnents  of  a  distant  past,  and  of  that 
anrient  human  life  whicli  has  lately  become  so  interesting  in  the 
eyes  of  scientific  discoverers.  For  the  study  of  early  Irish  history 
certain  landmarks  have  been  laid  down  by  the  consent  of  its  leading 
scholai-s,  whether  Roman  Catliolic  or  Protestant,  which  no  candid 
person  can  affect  to  question  ;  and  to  i"efuse  the  conclusions  agreed  to 
by  Petne  and  O'Curr}-,  Todd  and  O'Donovan,  would  prove  us  as 
unreasonably  sceptical  as  most  ignorant  people  are.  Every  inch  of 
the  progress  made  by  Gaelic  scholarship  has  been  abundantly  dis- 
puted, for  the  flights  of  Vallancey  and  his  followers  have  begotten 
extreme  caution  in  motlern  criticism  of  Irish  records.  The  facts 
assumed  in  these  pages  may  therefore  be  sufficiently  trusted  to  bear 
out  the  .observations  founded  on  them,  though  they  must  be  used 
with  the  reservation  that  of  the  ma«s  of  tiaelic  MSS.  known  to  exist, 
and  vaiying  in  date  from  the  copy  of  the  Gospels  suppo-sed  to  have 
belonged  to  8.  Patrick,  to  the  folios  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
a  small  part  has  been  carefully  investigated.  The  stores  of  informa- 
tion are  little  more  than  catalogued,  but  their  value  increases  as  each 
new  translation  confirms  the  antiquity  and  veracity  of  annals  from 
the  alliteration  and  peculiar  style  of  which  it  was  the  fashion  to 
expect  little  accuracy.  The  use  of  multiplied  epithets  increased  as 
the  humiliations  of  the  sensitive  people  drove  their  sennacbies  into 
exaggeration  of  the  past,  but  the  practice  may  be  partly  refen-ed  to 
the  intellectual  discrimination  which  delighted  in  nice  distinctions. 
The  law  tracts  abound  in  these,  and  the  annals  prove  by  many 
instances  that  high  estimate  of  acute  word-fence  which  is  still  a 
snare  to  the  Irishman, 
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However  wordy  theii-  style,  it  is  true,  as  Moore  said  when  after 
writing  his  history  he  was  to  his  confuaioa  shown  some  of  the  un- 
suspected materials  for  it  in  the  Gaelic  MSS.,  that  they  "  were  not 
written  by  a  foolish  people,  nor  for  any  foolish  purpose." 

Either   the   "  Historic   Tales,"   the   *'  Genealogies,"   or    the    bare 

chronicles  belonging  to  this  literature,  would  suffice  to  show  howl 

linked  is  the  present  of  the  Irish  with  their  past,  but  it  will  be 

,  enough  in  this  paper  to  describe  some  characteristic  features  of  the 

Llaws  that  were  so  reverenced  by  Gael  and  Norman  that  there  are  in 

Irish  records  few  if  any  appeals  from  Brehon  decisions. 

To  this  day,  as  in  Sir  J.  Davies's  time,  the  Irish  are  "  lovers  of 
justice,"  and  endowed  with  singularly  legal  minds.  The  bar  is  in 
Ireland  still  the  most  popular  and  powerful  of  profes.sions,  and  the 
gifl  of  rhetorical  pleading  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  place  Irishmen 
have  won  for  themselves  in  journalism  as  in  colonial  parliamont-s, 
where  there  is  not  so  much  prejudice  again.st  them  as  in  England. 
That  his  power  of  stating  a  case  should  be  often  misused  by  the 
Irishman  is  not  wonderful  when  we  remember  how  long  sHpperiness 
las  been  obligatory  under  the  outlawry  of  his  faith  and  hia  customs. 
)raehow  loopholes  had  to  be  made  through  Acts  of  Pariiament, 
penal  laws,  and  the  tyranny  of  agrarian  chicane,  and  the  faculty  of 
ling  between  lines  was  not  wanting  to  the  race  practised  in  the 
Lxuce  distinctions  of  the  Brehon  judgments,  which,  when  assent  was 
given  to  them  by  the  chiefs,  formed  the  common  law  of  Erinn. 

Of  the  tracts  relating  to  this  body  of  ancient  law,  O'Curry  writes : 
"  This  collection  is  so  immense  in  extent,  and  the  subjects  dealt 
with  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  in  the  utmost  detail,  are  so  nu- 
lerous^  and  so  fully  illustrated  by  exact  definitions  and  minute 
lescriptions,  that  to  enable  us  to  fill  up  the  outline  supplied  by  the 
annals  and  genealogies,  these  books  of  law  alone  would  almost  be  found 
sufficient  in  competent  hands"  to  elucidate  the  history  of  Ireland. 
When  it  is  remembered  tliat  these  laws  regulated  so  remarkable  a 
race  as  the  Scoti,  or,  as  they  always  called  themselves,  the  Gaels  of 
Erinn,  from  a  time  lost  in  Biscayan  mists  to  about  the  date  of  Straf- 
ford's vice-royalty,  their  power  over  the  con.scicnce  of  men  must  be 
litted.  That  they  should  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
stian  code  at  the  instigation  of  S.  Patrick  is  probably  the  true 
?t  of  their  persistent  influence,  but  in  any  case  the  old  cloth 
must  have  been  sound  to  bear  so  well  the  piecing  upon  it  of  the  new. 
TraditioD  records  the  submission  of  Patrick  to  the  decision  of  Duvach, 
le  chief  lawgiver  of  King  Layry's  court,  who  himself,  in  a  poem 
attributed  to  him  by  O'Curry,  alludes  to  the  incident.  In  later 
we  find,  even  to  tlie  si-\tccnth  century,  that  Anglo-Irish  mag- 
,  such  a&  the  Earl  of  Kildare  and  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
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were  not  hindered  by  English  restrictions  from  the  use  of  the  Brehon 
code.  By  that  time  it  was  doubtless  grievously  defaced  by  eight 
centuries  of  invasion,  from  the  swarming  Ostmen  whose  fleets  were 
to  be  seen  "  at  eveiy  point  of  Ireland,"  to  the  wars  of  Lords  Surrey 
and  Sussex.  Yet,  crippled  as  it  must  have  been,  such  high  testi- 
mony has  been  rendered  to  its  woith  by  competent  Englishmen,  that 
we  may  reasonably  believe  the  denunciations  of  it  by  irritated  poli- 
ticians and  deputies,  strangely  repeated  by  Mr.  Froude  in  his  latest 
historical  firework,  are  but  outbreaks  of  national  hatred  and  deep- 
seated  social  antipathy. 

la  1387  tlie  notorious  Statute  of  Kilkenny  declared  Brehon  law 
'par  raison  ne  doit  estro  nomc  lei"  but  "eins  malveis  custume;"  but 
this  was  an  explosion  of  spite  at  its  general  adoption  by  the  English 
settlers.  Of  the  StMute,  De  Lolme  sajrs  it  was  "a  peevish  and  revenge- 
ful expression  of  the  resentment  Duke  Lionel  of  Clarence  felt  from 
the  opposition  he  had  met  with,  and  the  loss  of  those  lauds  he  had 
come  over  to  claim;"  and  Plowden  observes  that  " imagination  can 
8caj.*cely  devise  an  extreme  of  antipathy,  hatred,  and  revenge,  to 
which  this  code  of  aggravation  was  not  calculated  to  provoke  both 
nations."  Subsequent  parliaments  of  the  Pale  pei-severed  in  the 
game  pohcy,  which  finds  even  now  an  advocate  in  Mr.  Froude,  but  it 
proved  altogether  unsuccessful  even  before  America  lent  powerful 
reverberation  to  Irisli  complaints.  Nothing  could  check  the  constant 
tendency  of  the  "  wholly  degenerate "  English  to  "  become  more 
Imh  in  their  language,  names,  apparel,  and  all  their  manner  of 
living."  They  had  "  rejected  the  Engli.sh  laws,  and  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  Irish,"  as  Sir  J.  Davics  reports.  The  general  adoption 
of  the  Gaelic  tongue  by  the  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  and 
Spenser  is  duly  lamented  by  the  author  of  the  "Faery  Queene,"  who 
cannot  find  words  to  express  his  pitiful  contempt  for  the  miserable 
people  who  yet  possessed  qualities  that  in  .social  strife,  if  not  in  the 
field,  conquered  their  conquerors.  Prejudice  and  misapprehension 
have  ever  coloured  English  reports  of  Irish  manners,  and  the  men  of 
Kent  or  Surrey  might  write  to-day  in  a  like  disgusted  tone  of  the 
Irish  cabin  and  its  inhabitants,  as  did  critics  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Their  estimate  of  social  good  is  different,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Basque  or  Graubunden  peasant,  whom  Irishmen  somewhat  re- 
semble, is  of  less  value  than  the  hero  of  broadcloth  and  bacon, 
tiled  roofs  and  red  geraniums.  A  superficial  and  narrow  judgment 
is  betrayed  by  writers  who  inveigh  againtit  the  ascetic  thrift  /ind 


neglect  of  comfort  in  Irish  home  life  :  and  it  has  been  for  the  most 


part  unjiiirly  measured  by  the  English  standard,  which  after  nil  is 
not  a  final  rule  of  perfection.  We  indulge,  especially  since  the  Tudor 
era,  in  too  general  contempt  of  the  broader  rules  of  human  justice 
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and  social  advance,  and  our  incieaaed  acrimony  in  repudiation  of 
Irish  ideas,  and  our  determination  to  crush  them  both  politically  and 
eociaUy,  have  settled  into  habits  since  tlie  substitution  of  might  for 
right  that  followed  the  European  piracies  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
Our  treatment  of  newly-discovered  and  unfamiUar  races  hardened  us 
in  violation  of  natural  justice,  such  as  Las  Casas  vainly  preached,  and 
Ireland  .was  as  little  respected  as  Mexico  or  Peru  by  statesmen  no 
longer  reati'ained  by  the  decencies  of  a  common  faith.  Angrily  they 
stamped  out  the  laws  which  could  check  the  completeness  of  their 
colonization,  declaring  them  "  lewd  and  damnable,"  because  they  had 
so  much  elasticity.  Of  rai-e  force  is  then  the  testimony  of  Englishmen 
tmtaed  to  study  of  higher  justice,  such  as  that  of  Sir  E.  Coke,  who 
declaree,  partly  from  report,  and  partly  from  his  own  experience, 
thAt  "there  is  no  nation  of  the  Christian  world  that  are  greater 
lovers  of  justice  than  they  (the  Irish)  arc,  which  virtue  must  of  neces- 
sity be  uccorapanied  by  many  others."  Again,  Chief  Baron  Fioglaa^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  remarks,  "  it  is  a  great  abuse  and  re- 
proach that  the  laws  and  statutes  made  in  this  land  are  not  observed 
or  kept  after  the  making  of  them  eight  days ;  which  matter  is  one 
of  the  destructions  of  Englishmen  in  this  land;  and  <livers  Irishraen 
doth  obeerve  and  keep  such  laws  and  statutes  which  they  make  upon 
hilht  in  their  country,  firm  and  stable,  without  breaking  them  for  any 

rour  or  reward," 

rf  rom  Lord  Sussex  on  unexpected  admission  is  to  be  found  in  the 
vtt  MSS.  In  the  -first  paragraph  of  his  report  on  Ireland,  after 
a9ven  yeani'  civil  war  and  repression  of  the  Septs  that  pressed  on  the 
Plde»  and  even  exacted  tribute  from  it,  the  Elizabethan  soldier  pro- 
poses that  Ireland  "should  be  governed  either  by  English  law  or  by 
the  Brehon  law,  which  is  a  corrupt  kind  of  civil  law,  or  by  Irish 
customs  grounded  upon  the  will  of  the  lord ;  that  ih  to  say,  the 
Ell  i.iplo  by  English  law,  except  where  gi-eat  lords,  to  maintain 

thu—  .ition,  use   tliu  otliur  ;  :irul  the  Irish  people  by  the  Brehon 

law  and  custora:^." 

That  this  law  of  huth  singular  vitality  sLuuld  have  largely  contri- 
bat«d  to  the  incurable  diversity  of  Irish  ways  from  our  ways,  is  the 
moro  certain  when  we  recall  the  sort  of  legislation  thrust  on  the 
kcted  country  in  its  stead.  The  household  piety  of  the  IrLshman, 
social  faithfulness,  the  content  of  women,  the  loyalty  to  his  leader, 
and  reverent  care  of  his  old  and  infirm,  have  their  roots  in  the  old 
Uw  of  Ireland.     His  n    '  I  ss,  lovo  of  mutual  detraction,  insta- 

bility, seii.sitive  vanity,  .  e,  and  incapacity  for  the  new  sort  of 

dtixenahip  offered  to  him,  have  been,  at  least,  intensified  by  the 
moiia^:'  f  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.     The  hideous 

ing  which  Mr.  Froude  exercises  his  genius,  come ^o^  the 
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radical  conflict  of  Teutonic  and  Gaelic  society,  as  is  evident  even 
when  he  is  most  absorbed  in  ecstasy  of  Cromwell  w^orship.  Evidence 
tends  to  show  that  the  loBt  code  was  more  suited  to  the  Gael,  and,  in 
some  respects,  more  consonant  with  natural  justice  than  that  of  the 
colonists.  Certainly,  the  hon-oi's  of  the  last  century  are  products  not 
of  Irish  growth  but  of  English  inisnde. 

Until  quite  recently  the  chief  monument  of  Gaelic  law,  so  vener- 
able that  no  word  of  it  might  be  gainsaid  or  altered  by  its  Brehon 
opponents,  was  a  sealed  book.  Framed  for  a  less  rude  state  than  that 
of  Ireland  during  the  wars  of  the  Gael  and  the  Gall,  as  the  foreigners 
from  the  east  were  called,  the  precepts  of  the  Senchus  Mor  (literally 
Great  Antiquity),  were  often  neglected,  and  by  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  intei-pretei-s  of  it,  members  of  a  caste  that  was 
hereditary  in  certain  families,  were  nearly  extinct.  From  their  hands, 
however,  the  ma.ss  of  treatises  on  Gaelic  jurisprudence  which  we 
possess  liave  come  to  us.  The  copies  of  the  Senchus,  which  have  been 
recently  transcribed,  and  partly  translated  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment Commissioners  appointed  to  publish  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland, 
belonged  to  particular  brehons  or  families  of  brehons,  or  possibly  to 

['law  schools  that  were  attached  to  each  important  clan.  One  of  tho 
four  MSS.  collated  is  very  conclusively  shown  to  have  been  copied 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  from  a  more  ancient  docu- 
ment, and  the  others  arc  traced  to  well-known  antii[uaries  of  brehon 
race  still  tenacious  of  their  duties  in  the  sixteenth  and  even  till  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centimes. 

The  appearance  of  these  MSS.  is  very  interesting.     The  original 
text  is  in  the  Fenian  or  purest  dialect  of  Gaelic,  so  ancient,  that 
■until  recent  scholarship  and  critical  genius  were  applied  to  itaelucida-i 
tion,  it  had  been  considered  unintelligible,  since  the  key  for  expound-' 
ing  it  had  been  lost  in  the  extinction  of  brehon  law  schools.     In  the 

'last  centui-y  the  best  Gaelic  students  were  hopeless  of  understanding  J 
the  comparatively  recent  glosses,  wliich,  together   with   tales  and' 
traditions  illustrative  of  Irish  life  for  twelve  centuries,  oven-an  the 
text  and   filled  in  all  vacant  spaces  of  the  venerable  pagfcs.     The 

L  learned  translator  of  part  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  of  the  Senchus,  Dr. 

LO'Donovan,  wrote  when  engaged  on  it,  "  T  have  to  use  a  very  power- 
ful magnifying  glass  to  read  some  of  the  glosses  which  are  written  up 
and  down,  over  and  hither,  and  carried  into  the  margin  in  the  most 

[irregular  and  unsatisfactory  manner."     The  beautiful  calligraphy  of 

[the  sixth  century,  of  which  we  possess  examples  in  Columbkill's 
MSS.,  had  not  been  maintained  in  the  foUowins:  ajres. 

But  modern  science  has  prevailed,  and  the  portions  of  the  Senchus, 

^or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Cain  Patrick,  or  law  of  Patrick,  that 
ive  been  examined,  account  to  no  small  extent  for  the  assimilative 
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power  of  the  Irish  nation,  however  mixed  the  race  by  colonization. 
Again,  the'circumstances  of  its  compilation,  closely  connected  with  .ind 

'•sanctioned  by  the  teaching  of  a  great  Christian  missionary,  go  far  to 
explain  the  immortality  of  Irish  traditions,  patriotic  ?&  religious — 
bound  together  as  they  were  in  a  system  that  unified  Church  and 

^State,  law  and  doctrine,  in  a  manner  unknown  in  other  European 
commonwealths,  and  only  to  be  found  in  Islam.  Careful  criticism 
fiupport«  the  trnditioual  circumstances  attending  the  compilation  of  the 
Seuchus.  Its  ninefold  revision  by  three  kings,  three  poets,  and  three 
christian  clerics  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  is  considered  an. 
almost  certain  fact,  and  ingenious  objections  to  the  presence  at  one 
time  and  co-operation  of  the  persons  named  by  tradition,  have  been 
found  invalid.  No  nobler  instance  of  missionary  wisdom  is  recorded 
tlian  the  part  assigned  to  S.  Patrick  as  reconciling  the  "judgments  of 
time  nature"  which  he  found  iu  force,  to  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel 
There  is  no  need  here  to  discuss  the  controverted  points  of  Pati'ick's 
mission.  It  is  sufficient  that  a  Roman  citizen  of  that  name,  trained 
iu  the  school^of  Oermanus  of  Auxerre,  and  of  Lerins,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly infonned  of  the  contemporaneous  Theodoaian  reforms,  preached 
with  extraordinary  success  to  the  "  sons  of  the  Scoti  and  daughters 
of  princes/'  as  in  his  perfectly  authentic  confession  he  himself  tells. 
18.     It  is  nearly  equally  certain  that  he  used  his  science  in  "  purtfy- 

'ing"  the  judgments  already  collected  of  the  Gaelic  lawgivers.  The 
prologue  to  tlie  Senclius,  which,  if  not  as  old  as  the  text,  is  of  nearly 
remote  antiquity,  relates  the  cause  of  its  compilation  in  a  passage 

'•which  may  interest  readers  who  love  to  trace  the  springs  of  justice 
in  imexpected  places,  misnamed  barbarous : — Nuada,  nephew  of 
the  High  King  of  Erinn,  intending  to  slay  Patrick,  slew  his 
charioteer.  The  missionary  was  given  his  choice  of  brehon  at^lvocates, 
and  he  chose  the  chief  of  them,  Duvach  the  poet,  some  of  whose 

jTerse  is  still  extant  and  has  been  translated  by  O'Curry.  Duvach 
pronounced  a  judgmeut  which,  if  there  were  no  other  evidence, 
disposes  of  the  accusation  that  mui'der  was  lightly  esteemed  in 
Gaelic  law, — 


"  In  the  judgement  wbicli  I  as  a  poet  have  tec«ived 
It  ia  evil  to  kill  by  a  fotil  deed, 
I  pponoonce  the  judj^t^ment  of  denth, 
Of  death,  to  his  crime  to  cvory  one  who  kiUe." 

A  curious  apology  for  "eric"  fines  in  cases  of  murder  is  to  be  found 
in  a  gloss  on  this  passage.     "Nuada  was  condemned  to  death,  but 
itrick  obtained  heaven  for  him.     But  there  is  forgiveness  in  that 
^sentence  and  there  is  also  retaliation.     At  this  day  we  keep  between  ^^ 
forgiveness  and  retaliation,  for,  as  at  present,  no  one  has  the  power  of 
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Lestowing  heaven,  as  Patrick  had  that  day,  so  no  one  is  put  to  tleat 
for  his  intentional  crimes  bo  long  as  eric  fine  is  obtained."  This* 
glosR  is  one  of  those  declared  by  Dr.  Tixld  to  bo  almost  certainly 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  ninth  centnry ;  quotations  being  mado 
from  them  in  Cormac's  "  Glossary,"  a  -work  of  tbo  end  of  the 
ninth  century.  There  is  more  to  be  said  of  the  Gaelic  form  of 
wercgild  ;  but  meantime  the  rule  and  explanation  cited  suggest  that 
Christian  mercy,  rather  than  disregaixi  of  life,  prompted  commutation 
of  death  for  death. 

The  High  King  proposed  that  "every  other  law  shotdd  he  settled 
and  arranged  as  well  as  this.''  "  It  was  tben  Duvach  was  ordered  to 
exhibit  the  judgements  and  all  the  poetry  of  Erinn,  an<l  every  law 
which  prevailcfl  among  the  men  of  Erinn,  through  the  law  of 
nature,  and  the  law  of  the  seers,  and  in  the  judgements  of  the  island 
of  Erinn,  and  in  the  poets.  They  had  foretold  that  the  briglit  word 
of  blGBsiTiji  would  come,  ?.<■.,  the  law  of  the  letter :  for  it  was  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  spoke  and  prophesied  through  the  mouths  of  the 
just  men  who  were  fonnerly  in  the  island  of  Erinn,  as  he  had 
prophesied  through  the  mouths  of  the  chief  prophets  and  noble 
fathers  in  the  patriarchal  law  ;  for  the  law  of  nature  had  prevailed 
where  the  written  law  did  not  reach. 

"Now  the  judgements  of  true  nature  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
spoken  through  the  mouths  of  the  Brehons  and  just  poets  of  the  men 
of  Erinn,  fi-om  the  first  occupation  of  this  island  down  to  the  reception 
of  the  faith,  were  all  exhibited  by  Duvach  to  Patrick.  What  did  not 
clash  with  the  Word  of  God  in  the  written  law,  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  with  the  consciences  of  the  believers,  was  confirmed 
in  the  laws  of  the  Brehous  by  Patrick,  and  by  the  ecclesia-stics,  and 
the  chieftains  of  Erinn ;  for  the  law  of  nature  had  been  <.juite  right, 
except  the  faith,  and  its  obligations  and  the  harmony  of  the  church 
and  the  people,  and  this  is  the  SenchusMor."  It  might  be  necessary 
to  apologise  for  making  use  of  materials  already  accessible  as  are  the 
pijblishcd  translations  of  the  Senchus,  were  it  not  that  to  judge  by 
assertions  hazanleJ  in  quite  roeetit  historical  works,  scarcely  anything 
is  known  of  important  facts  long  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  Irish 
scholars. — Of  them  I  shall  but  select  some  that  bear  on  the  social 
rather  than  on  the  political  tendencies  of  Irishmen.  The  part  of 
the  Senchus  given  to  the  English  reader  in  18G5,  treats  of  that 
elaborate  system  of  fines  called  Athgavail,  or  the  Law  of  Distress. 
It  professes  to  be  "  a  general  name  for  every  security  l)y  which  every 
one  recovers  his  right,  which  renders  good  to  the  good,  evil  to  the 
evil,  which  takes  the  guilty  for  his  guilt."  In  the  enumeration  of 
cases  provided  for  by  it,  abundant  light  is  thrown  on  the  manners  of 
the  people  and  the  principles  of  their  laws,  modified  by  Christian 
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ethics,  but  traceable  as  is  often  announced  in  the  text,  to  roor»<i 
ancient  sourcea  of  justice.     The  code  is  declared  to  be  baaed  on  ' 
former  docifiions  of  kings  and  lawgivers  for  "  What  has  pi-eserved  the 
SencliUB  of  the  men  of  Erinn  ?     The  joint  memory  of  two  seniorH, 
the  traditions  from  one  ear  to  another,  tiie  composition  of  poets,  the 
addition  from  the  law  of  the  letter,  strength  from  the  law  of  nature  ; 
for  these  are  the  three  rocks  by  which  the  judgements  of  the  world  are 
supported."     Indeed,  other  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Senchus 
are  confirmed  by  tlie  discovery  of  Dr,  Graves  that  portions  of  the  text 
are  in  regular  Irish  verset     That  tlie  Gaelic  is  intimately  related  to 
some  Eastern  codes  is  suggested  by  several  coincidences.   For  instance, 
the  custom  of  enforcing  redress  by  fasting  at  the  door  of  the  debtor 
until  ho  is  compelled  to  do  justice,  is  found  in  Hindoo  law.     It  is  one 
of  a  thousand  cwdcuces  that  a  keen  sense  of  honour  and  tenderness 
of  conscience  prevailed  among  those  sons  of  Miled  who,  on  their 
landing  in  Erinn.  chivalrously  agreed  to  allow  due  preparation  foii 
battle  to  their  enemies.     The  practice  of  this  coercive  tiasting  was  an  • 
a{^>eal  which  Patrick  himself  used  on  one  occasion  when  a  certain 
chief  hatl  illtreated  bis  slaves.     Probably  as  knowledge   incrcasea^u 
farther  correspondence  may   be  traced  between  Gaelic  and  Indian.-* 
law.      A   certain    gentleness    and   charity  pervading  the   rules   ofo 
domestic  life  seem  partly  to  explain  the  rapid  spread  of  the  CbriKtian 
faith,  which  found  in  Ireland  a  soil  richer  in  immediate  fruitfulnt 
than  any  other  where  it  has  penetrated.     For. 

"  V&liant  that  race,  and  simple,  and  U>  bhem 

Not  hoEd  the  godlike  rentare  of  belief  : 

Gonsoieuoe  won  theirs.    Tortuouii  too  oft  in  life. 

Their  thoa^hte,  whon  pa^o^tonate  tnoet,  then  most  were  true, 

Heart-tme.    With  naked  hand  the  naked  Trath 

Firmljr  they  j^aaped.    In  them  Belief  waa  aot^'' 


I  quote   from  the  "Legends  of  S.  Patiick,"  recently  published  by 
Mr.  Do  Vero,   which   present  an  admirable  and  correctly  studied 
picture  of  Ireland   in  the  fifth  centur}'.     As  was  said  of  the  parte 
taken  by  Duvach  in  the  "Senchus  Mor,"  Mr.  Be  Vere  has  put  a- 
"thread  of  poeti-y"  round  tnie  records  of  the  Patrician  time. 

In  the  Gaelic  law  of  distress — the  "justice  and  necessity "  of 
varying  cases  were  carefully  guarded.  It  was  fitted  for  "  king  and 
vassal,  queen  and  subject,  chief  and  dependent,  wealthy  and  poor, 
prosi>erous  and  unprosperous."  The  adjustment  of  "  honour  price," 
in  which  the  moral,  not  less  than  the  physical,  qualities  and 
position  were  calculated,  strengthemnl  the  foundations  of  that 
respect  for  superiority  of  whatever  kind  which  is  still  a  leafling  trait  > 
in  Iri«h  maimers — though  in  the  Gaelic  system  a  singular  equality.*  t 
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between  man  and  man,  chief  and  follower,  was  preserved.  It  sur- 
prised English  observers  of  Tudor  times,  and  it  still  exists ;  for, 
however  civil  and  even  sycophantic  an  Irishman  may  be  to  the 
individual,  he  never  falls  into  that  servile  adoration  of  "  the  Earl  and 
the  Countesfi,"  which  is  so  common  in  our  middle  classes.  The 
"  honour  price,"  at  which  the  king,  the  bishop,  the  chief  poet,  and 
the  wealthy  chief,  possessed  of  the  "  ever-full  caldron,"  were  valued, 
was  the  same;  and  "  a  false-judging  king,  a  stmnbling.bishop,  a  frau- 
dulent poet,  and  an  unworthy  chief  who  does  not  fulfil  his  duties," 
might  equally  be  degraded — a  law  that  must  have  somewhat  surprised 
the  English  colonists.  Verbal  contracts,  good  or  bad,  were  binding; 
"  for  so  is  prevented  the  lawlessness  of  the  world ; "  but  five  ex- 
ceptions give  us  a  glimpse  at  the  tribal  system  which  has  developed 
Irish  neighbourliness  at  the  expense  of  individual  responsibility. 
The  contracts  of  the  labourer  without  bis  chief,  the  monk  without 
his  abbot,  the  son  of  a  living  father  without  hi.s  father,  the  contract 
of  a  fool  or  madwoman,  and  of  a  woman  without  her  man,  were  not 
valid.  The  last  exception  does  not  apply  to  married  women,  whose 
independence  of  action  is  an  extraordinary  feature  in  the  code.  To 
secure  the  force  of  a  verbal  contract,  every  sort  of  lying  deprived  the 
offender  up  to  the  third  offence  of  half,  and  after  the  third  of  all,  his 
"  honour  price."  Could  it  be  that  in  the  repeated  treachery  and 
broken  promises  of  the  English  the  Gaels  learnt  lessons  of  equivo- 
cation in  which  they  have  since  become  too  skilful  ?  Theft  ensured 
an  immediate  forfeiture  of  "  honour  price,"  and  there  were  stringent 
laws  against  eating  stolen  food,  referable  to  the  consumption  of  food- 
rent  in  the  tenant's  house.  Public  penance  for  ecclesiastics,  and 
increase  of  property  for  other  dignitaries,  sometimes  restored  their 
"honour  price  ;"  for  wealth  was  so  important  to  the  landlord  towards 
the  due  performance  of  lus  duties  to  his  tenants  that  it  carried 
necessarily  power  with  it.  The  value  of  spoken  words,  so  important 
in  social  relations,  was  perhaps  better  recognised  by  the  Gael  than  by  < 
us.  Amongst  offences  punishable  both  by  distress  and  loss  of  "  honour 
price,"  are  found  "  unlawful  satire,"  circulating  false  reports,  and 
satirizing  the  dead.  The  reproaches  of  poets  were  .held  in  dread, 
and  the  English  of  the  first  immigration  shared  the  Gaelic  fear  of 
their  venomous  words.  We  are  ready  to  think  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  Irish,  from  Captain  M'Morris  to  our  own  day,  a  contemptible 
fault ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned  if  it  and  other  corresponding  quali- 
ties are  not  derived  from  a  high  standard  of  personal  worth,  though 
now  they  are  "sweet  bells  out  of  tune"  with  modcni  delight  in  mere 
strength  of  muscle.  Balanced  as  they  were  by  high  physical  training, 
they  must  have  contributed  to  the  valoui'  of  the  Gael  when  free, 
though  to  their  weakness  when  degraded.     It  is  true  that  the  power 
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of  the  poetical  satirists  was  too  highly  and  superstitiously  rated,  aud 
their  pretensions  became  so  intolerable  that  only  at  the  request 
of  Oolumbkill  were  they  in  tlie  sixth  century  spared  by  the  High 
King.  The  fact  argues  an  equivalent  appreciation  of  the  noble  deeds 
and  ancient  glories  praised  by  these  creators  of  public  opinion.  The 
true  and  wise  judgments  of  lawgivers  were  held  in  the  highest 
honour  ;  while  fraud  ensured,  it  was  said,  physical  blemishes  in  the 
judge.  Purity  of  hand,  of  mouth,  of  learuing,  and  "  of  husbandiihip," 
were  required  in  the  caste  of  historians.  Fixed  fines  punished  the 
withholding  of  certain  appointed  "  blessings  "  due  by  the  labourer  on 
his  work,  and  by  women  on  other  women's  industry.  However  distant 
the  echoes  of  a  jurisprudence  so  kindly  and  domestic  in  many  of  ita 
provisions,  what  must  the  descendants  of  these  Gaels,  for  however 
mixed  their  blood  was  still  potent  in  the  Irish  race,  have  felt  under 
the  hoof  of  "  ascendancy,"  with  its  jobbing  justiciaries,  its  Alexanders, 
Tolers,  and  sham  squires,  executants  of  l.iws  as  impolitic  as  unjust ! 

Many  ndes  for  the  regulation  of  hospitality  exist  in  the  Sonchus, 
though  in  the  volumes  already  published  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Biatuglis,  or  persons  bound  to  keep  open  house,  of  whom  there  were 
a  certain  number  in  Ireland.  What  has  been  said  of  the  kindliness 
of  Gaelic  law  is  instanced  in  the  "  stay  "  of  the  distress  of  the  fatted 
wether  or  hog,  "if  a  respectable  company  should  arrive,  and  that  it 
bring  a  blush  to  the  face  "  of  the  debtor  not  to  have  food  for  them. 
There  are  many  glimpses  such  as  these  into  the  practice  of  coyne  and 
livery,  or  consumption  at  the  tenant's  house  of  his  food-rent.  It 
was  made  an  excuse  for  unjust  extortion  by  the  feudal  newcomers, 
whose  hospitalities,  u  ubalanced  by  other  precepts  of  Gaelic  justice, 
outran  mischievously  the  old  limits  ;  but  to  this  day  no  Iri.nhman  will 
refuse  "  bit  and  sup  "  to  the  wayfarer,  and  if  he  have  not  some 
means  of  hospitality  the  blush  of  anger  and  shame  will  Btill  rise 
in  his  face. 

In  di.><tingui8hing  the  objects  proper  for  seizxire,  and  those  which 
were  left  for  certain  days  in  the  debtor's  hands,  the  oldest  text  of  the 
Senchus  furnishes  plentiful  evidence  of  comfortable  and  even  wealthy 
life.  It  coiToborates  what  we  know  of  the  artistic  and  hterary  growth 
of  the  centuries  that  preceded  those  invasions  when  Danes  were 
*■  vomited  forth  on  ever}'  shore  of  Erinn,"  Those  acquainted  with  the 
illunainated  MSS.  and  other  handiwork  of  the  sixth  and  following 
centuries,  which  are  the  result  of  Gaelic  culture,  will  not  be  surprised 
at  tbe  enumeration  of  implements  for  various  artisans,  the  "  requisites 
•  for  every  music,'*  the  household  valuables,  from  the  "  image  reflector  " 
of  the  lady  to  the  toys  of  the  children,  the  "  branch  light  "  of  the  chief 
room,  the  rich  furniture  of  the  "grianan  "  or  sunny  chaml)er.  The  matt 
rials  of  the  housewife  include  "  ornamented  thread  "  carefvdly  dyed, 
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make  the  festival  ami  battle  raimeut  of  the  clan,  as  sufficient!}'  im- 
portant to  claim  attcntioD,  while  choss-boards  more  or  leas  valuable 
seemed  part  of  a  chief's  equipment.  From  the  arrogant  pause  of  ti 
certain  chieftain  to  finish  his  game  of  chess  before  he  led  his  men  to 
a  Hkirmish  came  an  Irish  saying,  "  as  much  time  as  would  suffice  to 
play  ft  game  of  chess."  The  game  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
historic  tales  that  were  probably  handed  down  from  the  Oisinic 
period,  and  in  the  will  of  the  illustrious  prince-bishop  Cormac  Mac- 
Culenan  he  specially  disposes  of  his  silver  chess-board.  Games  of  ^ 
all  kinds,  but  particularly  those  requiring  athletic  training,  were  os 
popular  among  the  Gaels  of  Erinn  as  among  the  Greeks,  and  traces  , 
of  almost  exaggerated  delight  in  physical  beauty  and  strength  are  , 
Bverj'where  common  in  Gaelic  tradition,  A  blemish  not  only  pre- 
mted  the  election  but  obliged  the  abdication  of  a  chief,  and  the 
infliction  of  blemishes  was  severely  punished.  The  heio  Cubullin  , 
is  but  one  uf  many  whose  feats  and  good  looks  are  described  in 
those  "  Prime  Stories,"  a  knowledge  of  which  was  necessary  for 
the  olavB  or  chief  professors  of  literature.  The  "Cattle  Spoil  of 
Cooley,"  one  of  the  tales  in  which  he  Hgmes,  is  referred  to  a 
period  coincident  with  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  and  "  these  were  the 
several  and  divei-se  and  numerous  gifts  of  CuhuUin :  the  gift  of 
form;  gift  of  face;  gift  of  symmetiy;  gift  of  swimming;  gift  of 
horsemansliip  ;  gilt  of  chess-playing  and  backgammon  ;  gift  of  battle ; 
gift  of  vision — eloquence,  counsel,  blusliing,  paling,  and  gift  of  best 
leading  from  liis  own  into  a  border  country.''  An  adversary  of 
the  hero  has  "sparkling,  blue,  laughing  eyes — a  man  regularly 
formed,  tall  and  tapering,  thin  red  lips,  pearly  shiny  teeth,  and  white 
smooth  body.  A  red-and-white  cloak  Hutters  about  him;,  a  golden 
brooch  in  that  cloak  at  his  breast ;  a  shirt  of  white  kingly  linen  with 
gold  embroidery  at  his  skin  ;  a  white  shield  with  gold  fasteniugs  at 
his  shoulder  ;  a  gold-bilted  long  sword  at  his  left  side  ;  a  long,  sharp, 
dark-green  spear,  together  with  a  short,  sharp  spear,  with  a  lich 
band  and  carved  silver  rivets  in  his  hand."  Altogether  a  resplen- 
dent ancestor  of  the  poor  wretches  in  St.  Giles  and  Westminster . 
— so  gorgeous  that  he  might  figure  in  a  "classic  revival,"  with  this 
diflerence,  that  his  splendour  was  real,  and  not  pinchbeck.  The 
description  of  Derinot  MtvcMurragh,  by  Gerald  Barry,  is  well  known, 
and  the  size  and  activity  of  the  Gaels  seems  ever  to  have  im- 
pressed strangers.  Mixed  as  is  the  present  Irish  nation,  the  consta- 
bulary recruited  in  Ireland  are  the  finest  body  of  men  in  our  service. 
With  their  curious  perversity  in  destroying  rather  than  assimilating 
what  is  good  in  the  customs  of  other  people,  the  English  colonists 
persecuted  the  very  games  of  the  Irish.  The  statute  of  Ivilkenny 
inteifered  with  their  horsemanship,  which  had  amazed  Hurry,  and 
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which  had  been  imitated  by  the  Normans.  Act  after  act  was  passed 
in  suppression  of  hnrling,  and  for  the  imposition  of  English  sporta  on 
the  Irish,  but  thej-  remained  inopemtive  before  the  natural  fitness  of 
the  Gaelic  exercises. 

Coincident  with  the  value  set  on  physical  distinction  was  the  im- 
portance attached  to  pure  race  and  noble  ancestry,  for  the  Irish  did 
not  think  these  only  uneful  in  tlieir  horses  and  cattle.  The  attention 
paid  to  genealogies  was  as  remarkable  among  the  Scotic  families  as 
among  Hebrew  and  Arab  tribes,  and  though  we  pretend  to  scorn  the 
claims  of  long  descent,  family  stability,  the  true  basis  of  national 
strength,  is  at  once  cause  and  eftect  of  due  tincesti'al  respect.  No 
true  idea  of  the  Irish  can  be  formed  in  which  this  reverence  for  their 
forefathers  is  overlooked.  It  colours  their  life,  and  affects  the  bum- 
blest  peasant  who  can  even  in  a  hazy  way  claim  kinship  with  a  known 
clan.  Nor  are  those  who  pick  up  here  and  there  broken  threads  of 
their  descent  unreasonable  when  they  believe  in  the  main  facts  of 
those  genealogies  which  modern  research  finds  curiously  accurate. 
"Dr.  Todd,  a  cautious  and  authoritative  critic,  observes,  that  while  he 
does  not  accept  the  liii.es  which  connect  Golam  Miled  with  Adam, 
the  "later  genealogies  especially  are  found  to  harmonize  in  so  remark- 
able a  manner  with  each  other,  and  with  history,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  receive  them  a.s  founded  upon  truth."  Descents  traced  from 
U^aind  Mor,  A.M.  3610,  he  declares,  "  in  the  main  correct."  If  these 
pages  were  intended  for  Irish  readers,  I  should  not  dwell  on  the  value 
of  their  merely  historical  traditinns,  for  a  besetting  if  natural  weak- 
ness in  them  is  to  dream  of  a  golden  psist,  and  to  forecast  its  revival 
in  a  future  all  harps  and  eloquence.  The  Irishman  lives  in  con- 
sciously unreal  ho]>e  drawn  from  his  excited  fancies  about  old  times, 
the  glories  of  wliich  he  ignorantly  exaggerates  in  proportion  as  they 
have  been  ignorantly  denied  by  his  conquerors.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  worse  use  of  traditions  venerable  in  themselves,  than  to 
excuse  himself  in  his  present  foibles  because  the  past  of  his  nation 
has  much  that  is  honourable  in  it  Fortunately  for  him,  the 
living  and  inde^ti-uctible  force  of  his  religion,  while  it  ennobles 
the  legends  of  Erinn,  has  preserved  him  from  the  jmralysis  which 
his  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  national  history  might  bring  on. 
Nor  arc  the  particular  parts  of  the  annals  in  which  he  delights, 
those  which  might  be  profitable  to  him.  Not  the  undisciplined 
valour  of  the  emulous  Septs,  their  superstitions,  and  the  stittgnant 
conservatism  of  the  patriarchal  system  are  admirable,  but  he  will 
do  well  to  preserve  carefully  tlie  charity,  the  ungrudging  faith  in 
the  Unseen,  the  spiritual  and  domestic  virtues  which  have  been 
preserved  from  the  patriarchal  times  under  the  sanction  of  his 
religion,  and  in  the    possession    of  Avhich    he   is  fortunate  beyond 
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those  who  find  highly  civilised  life  not  easily  harmonized  with  Chris- 
tian practice.  Gaelic  customs  and  laws,  unpurified  by  Patrick,  would 
have  availed  him  little  in  the  modern  battle  of  life  ;  but  intimately 
mingled  with  his  religious  existence,  they  have  preserved  their 
vitality,  and  are  of  very  actual  importance  in  estimating  his  position 
^!and  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  customary  succession  to  property  and  authority  among  the 
Irish  Gaels  required  accurate  and  legal  records  of  the  hereditary 
rights  of  every  member  of  the  tribe  or  race.     The  officers  appointed 
to   keep   the    rolls   which    guarded   the    claims    of    individuals   to 
chieftainship  more  carefully  than  their  claims  to  landed   property, 
were  chosen  from  the  highest  grade  in  the  Hterary  caste.     These 
genealogists  were  privileged  to  examine  ami  declare  the  standing  of 
kings,  and  of  the  roydamna,  or  kingly  material  from  which  kings 
might  be  elected.     The  rights  of  lesser  chiefs  were  ascertained  ini 
the  same  way,  and  inscribed  in  the  record  of  the  High  King  at  Tara.] 
Every  free-born  man  of  the  tribt!  had  more  or  less  distant  right  of* 
succession  to  its  presidency,  which  was  elective  within  certain  here^ 
ditary  Umits,  so  every  family  kept  its  own  pedigree,  periodically  cor- 
rected by  the  official  olav,  :is  a  check  on  otiier  claims  and  an  authority' 
for  its  own  pretensions.     The  excess  of  patriarchal  sentiment  encou- 
raged by  the  extreme  development  of  the  family  organization,  was 
certainly  adverse  to  innovation  and  a  hindrance  to  social  progress. 
Yet  the  influences  of  ti-adition  and  family  community  are  valuable  as  j 
equipoise  to  the  isolation  aud  passion  for  change  at  any  cost,  which 
mark  populations  no  longer  bound  by  domestic  ties,  aud  ouly  ranked 
in  classes  and  lost  in  "  the  masses."     Whatever  the  rapid  immediate 
advance  of  unitized  societies,  in  the  long  run  races  that  hold  family 
law  in  due  honour  will  continue  as  they  have  ever  done  to  assert 
their  superiority.     We  may  smile  at  the  pedigree  of  a  shoeless  liog- 
trotter,  V>ut  in  spite  of  sensitive  deference  to  English  opinion  which 
has  amoimted  to  cowardice,  the  family  sentiment  has  given  social 
cohesion  to  the  Irish  people  almost  as  great  as  is  possessed  by  the 
Jews,  the  Ambs,  or  the  Chinese.     It  has  on  the  other  hand  lessened 
their  national  power  of  resistance  to  invasion. 

Domestic  responsibility  is  a  marked  trait  in  the  law  tracts  that 
have  already  been  pubhshetl.  Fines  were  imposetl  for  neglect  of 
"family  seniors,"  and  after  his  ninetieth  year  the  land  of  the  old  man 
paaoed  "from  the  family  who  have  not  maintained  him,"  if  such  there 
were,  to  an  extern  family  who  have  maintained  him.  Lunatics  were 
specially  protected,  and  rough  usage  of  the  powerless  was  as  illegal 
as  satire  or  nicknaming  of  the  innocent.  To  erect  the  tomb  of  a 
chief  was  a  duty  recognized  by  legal  provisions.  Outrages  were  of 
course  repressed,  and  those  were  also  punished  who  "  look  on  "  and 
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do  not  bring  against  the  wrougdoer  "  all  their  strength  and  re- 
sources." It  did  not  "  avail  to  be  asleep,"  a  law  that  would  aouie- 
•  what  surprise  many  who  unconcernedly  witness  our  modem  brutali- 
ties. There  was  besides  family,  tribal  responsibility  both  for  debt 
and  crime.  The  reverse  of  this  rule  seems  now  to  obtain  in  cases  of 
agrarian  outrage  ;  but  in  truth  the  English  land  laws  have  been 
accepted  but  as  provisional  makeshifts  inferior  to  a  higher  natural 
justice,  and  their  evasion  and  the  crimes  committed  because  of  them 
belong  to  the  secret  civil  war  which  began  when  the  brehou  system 
was  abrogated.  Before  that  time  there  was  other,  but  not  agrarian 
bloodshed. 

In  repeating  the  angry  criticism  of  some  English  writers  on  the 
"  erie  "  or  commutation  fine  when  adjudged  for  homicide,  ^Ir.  Froude 
does  not  impose  on  those  who  know  anything  however  superficially 
of  Irish  antiquity.  He  says,  in  his  oiT-hand  way,  that  tlie  "  brehou 
traditions  "  were  "  a  code  of  customs  in  which  crime  was  a  word  with- 
out meaning,  and  the  most  savage  murders  were  paid  for  with  a  cow 
or  a  sheep."  Other  sweeping  assertions  that  fall  from  his  lively  pen 
refute  themselves  to  the  commonly  just  mind,  but  as  we  popularly 
attribute  special  blood-thirstiness  to  the  Irish,  it  is  worth  while  to 
get  some  idea  of  what  "  eric  "  fine  was.  Until  however  a  treatise 
on  criminal  law,  traditionally  attributetl  to  a  High  King  of  the  second 
century  who  because  of  a  physical  blemish  had  abdicated  his  throne, 
has  been  critically  examined,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  complete  con- 
ception of  the  Gaelic  ]>unishments  for  murder. 

In  the  preface  to  the  "  Senchus. '  it  would  seem  as  if  the  law  of 
rettdiation  had  obtained  until  Patrick  recommended  a  more  merciful 
system — one  indeed  in  use  among  the  Franks,  in  whose  jurispru- 
dence he  was  probably  versed,  and  who  "  thought  the  loss  of  one 
citizen  ill  repaired  by  that  of  another."  Need  the  reader,  startled  by 
Mr.  Froude's  assertion,  be  reminded  that  as  Hallam  observes, 
"among  all  the  northern  nations  as  is  well  known,  the  M'eregild 
or  compensation  for  murder  was  the  standard  measure  of  the  grada- 
tions of  society  ? "  It  existed  among  the  Germans,  as  we  know  from 
Tacitus,  who  does  not  condemn  it.  In  the  Fueros  of  the  Biscayans, 
■with  whom  the  Gaels  kept  up  traditional  ties,  homicide  of  the 
stranger  is  punished  by  a  fine  the  insignificance  of  which  would 
bave  shocked  Mr.  Froude,  unless  indeed  it  had  been  levied  on 
Cromwell's  executioners  of  the  heavenly  decrees.  Under  the  oak  of 
Guernica  were  framed  as  late  as  1450,  laws  that  imposed  fines  for 
murder  less  severe  than  those  inflicted  for  such  offences  against 
domestic  liberty  as  the  advocate  of  international  crime  esteems  to 
be  quite  legitimate  when  the  end  of  English  necessity  justifies  the 
means. 
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In  the  venerable  text  of  the  tract  on  Athgavail,  murder  is  alwaya 

meutioned  as  a  crime  of  the  utmost  enormity,  au  opinion  still  held 

by  the  Irish,  who  seldom  commit  it  except  in  land  (juarrels.     The 

gravity  of  the  offence,  and  the  greatness  of  the  "  eric "  imposed  in 

punishment,  ia  the  reason  assigned  why  there  should  be  a  certain 

"  stay  "  in  diRtress  for  it,  and  it  is  added,  "  whether  death  has  or  has 

rHot  ensued  makes  no  difference."     In  serious  offences  penance  as  well 

''as  "eric"  was  required  of  clerics.     The  "honour  price"  of  the  king 

when  forfeited  by  unworthy  conduct  wa«  only  restored  "  if  he  does 

good  with  his  propei-ty,"  while  even  this  will  not  avail  the  bishop. 

and  poet.     Mr.  Froude's  estimate  of  brehon  law  is   evidently  the 

result  of  his  ignorance  of  it,  but  when  he  writes  of  a  cow  and  a 

sheep,  he  might  have  remembered  the  scale  of  some  erics  mentioned 

'in  those  English   state-papers  with  which  he  is  so  well  acquainted. 

For  instance,  in  1554,  Lord  Kildare  obtained  for  the  death  of  his] 

J' foster-brother  an  eric  of  three  hundred  and  forty  cows — a  line  which, 

•coosidering  the  distress  of  the  times,  was  not  out  of  proportion  to  the 

Arab  penalty  of  a  thousand  camels  for  the  murder  of  a  prince.    The 

'  rope  and  the  sword  are  dear  to  Mr.  Froude  ;  yet,  remembering  some 

'recent  respites,  it  is  hardly  well-timed  to  quote  as  a  proof  of  Irish 

savagery  their  aversion  to  capital  sentences.     To   pile  up  tales  of 

bloodshedding  in  the  Middle*  Ages  as  an  indictment  against  a  race. 

'is  an   appeal  to   moilem   ignorance.     The   records   of  those   Swiss' 

cantons  which  we  affect  to   admire,  ore  as  full  of  civil  war  and 

cruelty  as  the  annals  of  the  Four  Masters  and  of  Loch  C^,  wliich 

profess  to  be  but  coudeosed  chronicles  of  bare  events,  and  not  cou- 

P^titutional   biogi'aphical  and  gossiping   histories  like   those  of  our 

•  day.     "  Murders  and   destruction "  there  were,  nor   could   it  have 

'been  otherwise  in  the  story  of  nine  centuries  of  unsuccessful  invajBioOy 

and  in  defence  of  homes,  "  the  hole  extirpation  and  totall  destruc- 

cion  "  of  which,  with  •'  all  the  Irishmen  of  the  londe,"  was  more  than 

once  proposed  as  the  time  English  policy.     If  the  condition  of  Eng-  ■ 

fland  under  tlie  first  and  second  William  be  compared  with  that  of 

Ireland   at   the  eve  of   Strongbow's  expedition  when   it  began  to 

recover  from   the  Danish   wars,  the  congratulations   addre.ssed   by 

Lanfranc  and   Anselm   to  Irish   princes,  may  well   be  set   again-st 

Mr.  Froude's  conclusion. 

The  minute  rules  for  the  treatment  of  *'  hostage  sureties  "  held  by 
the  rival  tribes  as  pledges  of  peace,  form  the  subject  of  a  law  tract 
translated  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Senchus."  They  suggest  nice 
distinctions  of  interterritoriul  law,  and  again  witness  to  the  different 
organization  of  the  Gaelic  tribes  from  that  of  the  European  societies 
which  afterwards  crystallized  into  the  peculiar  form  of  western 
feudalism,  better  calculated  in   its  centralization  and  cohesion  toj 
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Ftccnre  national  power  than  the  patriarchal  system  of  the  Gaels.  lu 
these  days  of  social  disruption,  however,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine 
other  and  more  ancient  plans  of  human  life  with  candour,  and  par- 
ticularly those  which  vivified  hy  Chiistianity,  have  produced  so  inde- 
Htructible  and  on  the  whole  so  powerful  a  people.  The  elasticity  of  the 
ia  portly  traceahle  to  the  singularly  wise  compromises  and  liberal 
Busticeof  their  great  missionary  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  Irishman 
lost  cowed  by  English  contempt  may  invite  comparison  of  Irish  man- 
uera  during  the  dark  ages  with  those  of  that  Christendom  from  which 
ho  was  shut  out.  Patrick  had  thoroughly  engraved  the  cross  on  tho 
sliieldof  the  Gael,  as  is  related  in  one  of  tho  many  63rmbolic  legends  of 
the  Hibernian  apostle.  Controversy  has  busied  itself  to  weariness  over 
le  smallest  incidents  of  his  life,  but  hardly  sufficient  attention  has 
paid  to  lus  work  as  statesman  and  lawgiver.  He  turne<l  tho 
forces  of  Gaelic  life,  already  proved  in  the  excuraions  of  Nial  and 
Dathy  who  led  their  followei*s  to  the  Loire  and  the  Alps,  to  account 
in  the  creation  of  European  society  more  than  is  suspected  by  stu- 
dents of  post-reformation  history.  Ozanam  is  but  just  when  he 
lows  that  "  le  peuple  monastique  des  temps  barbares,  le  peuple  mis- 
ionaii'e,  et  destiu^  a  porter  la  lomifere  de  la  foi  et  de  hi  science  dana 
les  t^nebres  croissantes  de  I'Occident,  c'est  le  peuple  Irlandais,  dont 
-on  connait  mieux  les  malheurs  que  les  services,  et  dont  on  n'a  paa 
'assez  (^tudie  I'etounante  vocation."  Can  it  be  that  this  Church,  so 
powerful  before  existing  Christendom  was  established,  separated 
I  Mtrangely  from  feudal  influences  yet  in  full  commimion  with  tho 
fBoman  mother,  preserved  from  political  bonds  during  the  years 
when  they  so  fettered  the  mystical  spoiise,  saved  "  though  a.s  by  fire  " 
from  the  corruptions  which  begot  Protestanism,  yet  intimately  united 
t<i  the  laws  and  traditions  of  the  people  as  in  no  other  eecfosiastical 
body,  should  he  destined  to  exemplify  how  broad  are  the  bases  of 
Christianity,  and  how  little  dependent  on  existing  forms  of  govern- 
ment or  on  the  actual  distribution  of  property.  The  work  of  Patrick 
is  a  noteworthy  passage  in  the  reconciliation  of  European  Paganism, 
for  he  established  the  doctrine  of  the  Syrian  Prophet  among  tribes 
still  iu.spired  by  Asiatic  tradition.  Teacher  of  ideas  promulgated  by 
the  Son  of  Abraham,  he  fouiul  in  Erinu  laws  and  customs  readily 
aflapted  to  Christian  morality.  Tradition  is  unanimous  and  not  to 
be  denied,  which  relates  the  immediate  conversion  of  the  poet  and 
lawgiver  Duvach  though  the  high  king  of  Erinu  remained  neutral, 
while  Patrick  conformed  to  that  tribal  system  and  civil  law  which  he 
foimd  compatible  with  his  higher  creed.  Almost  within  the  term  of 
his  missionary  labours,  which  extended  at  the  lowe.st  computation 
over  thirty  years,  the  Church  became  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the 
laws  and  manners  of  the  Gaels.  The  position  already  held  by  th& 
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learned  caste  was  readily  accorded  to  tlie  new  clericfl,  and  their  pl« 
in  the  heart  of  Irish  life  lias  never  been  lost.  The  monsuiterietf 
founded  throughout  the  land  became  the  crowded  homes  of  tbe  great 
clan  Christ,  and  were  governed  in  tribal  fashion  by  the  chiefs  who 
bad  added  to  their  rule  tlie  obligations  of  episcopacy  and  abbacy. 
"  Hence  it  waa,"  writes  Dr.  Todd,  "  that  in  Ireland  Christianity 
became  at  once  a  national  institution.  It  w»is  not  looked  upon 
coming  from  foreigners,  or  as  repressentiug  the  manners  «nd  cii 
zation  of  a  foreign  nation^  Its  priests  and  bishope,  the  8U( 
of  S.  Patrick  in  his  missionary  labowii,  w^nq  «iany  of  them  d« 
sccndants  of  the  ancient  kings  and  ohioftdiM  so  venerated  by  fl^ 
clannish  people.  The  surrounding  chieftains  and  men  in  authority, 
who  still  kept  aloof  in  Paganism,  were  softened  by  degrees,  when 
they  perceived  that  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  Christian  Church 
fervent  prayers  were  -offered  to  God  for  tbem.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  public  incense  of  prayer  and  '  lifting  up  of  hands  '  of  tlie  Churcl 
in  a  heathen  land,  is  perhaps  the  most  import-ant  engine  of  mif 
sionory  suocess."  No  part  of  S.  Patrick's  method  is  more  interesting 
than  the  innumerable  churchen  and  oratwies,  sometiaies  in  gi'oups  of 
seven,  which  he  everywhere  fotmded. 

However  unjust,  it  may  perhaps  be  matter  of  congratulation  to  tbo 
Irish  that  their  clerics  were  shut  out  from  preferment  within  the  Eug-si 
lish  pale,  and  that  students  of  Irish  bloo<i  were  excluded  from  Oxfordil 
for  the  more  complete  was  their  freedom  from  fewial  influences.     No 
visions  of  duly  balanced  Kword  and  crozier,  no  Guelpl       ;  '  '  Miibollines 
ejtisted  in  the  fold  of  which  Patrick  had  been  tli<  id.     The 

close  relations  beween  tbe  Gael  and  his  cleric,  closer  than  between 
the  Teuton  and  his  missionary,  have  left  a  remarkable  impress 
of  unity  in  faith  and  legislation  on  the  Irish  people.  To  tins 
is  probably  trac«-able  the  absence  of  religious  sects,  since  doubt  is 
checked  whei-e  duty  and  doctrine  are  in  harmony,  not  less  than  tho 
vigour  and  tenacity  of  their  faith  among  Irishmen  even  in  unfavour- 
able conditions.  No  more  devoted  branch  of  the  Catliolic  Clim-ch  exists 
than  the  Irish,  though  now  and  then  its  antagonism  to  some  Euro- 
pean ideas  biiuga  it  into  slight  conflict  with  tbe  relics  of  ecclesiastical 
feudalism.  As  those  relics  disappear,  and  Rome  is  fiirther  emanci- 
pated from  Ca^isarism,  the  Catholicism  of  so  many  millions  of  Irisb 
believers  may  be  useful  to  invigorate  the  stock  planted  by  S.  Peter. 
It  will  be  strange  that  it8  strength  should  be  drawn  in  great  measure 
from  the  patriarchal  and  pre-feudal  traditions  «if  (Jaelic  society,  when 
it  was  the  star  of  the  dark  ages. 

There  is  not  spacR  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  examine  thi 
source  of  Irish  character  as  it  deserves,  but  the  religion  that  colour*' 
the  "Senehns"  could  not  be  altogether  passed  over  in  even  so  slight 
a  sketch  of  its  social  bearings. 
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Besides  that  on  the  law  of  distres*  and  on  the  law  of  hostages,  other 
ancient  law  tracts  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "Senchus"  in 
1869,  should  have  ciinected  Mr.  Froude'g  ajssumption  that  the  Irish 
liad  slight  if  any  conception  of  property.  Minute  regulations  of  the 
two  chief  foi-ms  of  land  tenure  are  the  subject  of  two  treatises,  and 
in  theni,  while  no  pains  is  spared  to  secure  the  personal  rights  of  the 
individual,  there  is  abundant  care  of  hLs  possessions.  Until  more  is 
known  of  Irish  tribe  law  and  their  rules  of  social  grade,  no  adequate 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  iiitricate  metayer  system  on  which  their 
land  waa  farmed.  Stock  was  supplied  by  the  landlord  with  differing 
securities  for  it  according  to  the  tenure,  so  that  the  wealth  of  the 
chief  claiming  election  from  his  tribe  wa.^  important  to  his  success. 
The  rents  were  low  to  members  of  the  tribe,  and  only  "  rack  "  in  case 
strangers  were  admitted.  The  relations  of  the  chid"  and  his  people  in 
days  when  it  appears  there  were  as  few  money-rents  as  absentees  tO 
draw  and  spend  them  elsewhere,  were  so  intimate  as  to  bo  classed 
among  "  social  connections."  Eviction  that  followed  confiscation  and 
land  trading  had  not  then  introduced  agrarian  enmities.  Occupancy,  as 
in  India,  implied  proprietorship  so  long  as  the  tenure  lasted  ;  the  cliief 
claimed  a  share  in  the  profits  of  his  stock  fed  on  the  land,  but  it  waa 
comparatively  moderate — a  wether,  for  instance,  being  the  yearly  pay- 
ment when  three  cows  had  been  supplied  as  stock.  The  territory  of 
the  tribe  was  so  sacred  that  owners  of  land  could  only  otfer  it  to  their 
nearest  kinsman  fur  sale,  and  uo  EaicumbL^red  Estatcs'Court  could  sell 
a  population  with  the  homes  they  had  made  for  tliemselves  to  the 
highest  bidder,  a  rule  doubtless  detrimental  to  commercial  pro- 
greaa.  Stringent  provisions  guarded  against  arbitrary  termination  of 
land  tenures,  one-third  of  the  stock  on  the  land  being  claimed  in 
cases  of  capricious  recall  of  it  by  the  landlord,  who  had  besides  to  pay 
full "  honour  price  "  to  the  tenant  The  semi-nomad  life  of  the  ruling 
families  established  the  convenience  of  food-rents,  afterwards  so  decried 
by  English  colonists  who  preferred  to  scrape  together  what  money 
they  could  as  a  reward  for  their  exile.  The  Anglo-Irish  magnates 
however,  adopted  the  custom  of  coyne,  as  it  conveniently  maintained 
their  retinues  and  enabled  them  to  exercise  the  hospitality  by  which 
they  maintained  influence.  The  limitations  of  coyne  carefully  marked 
in  Lrehon  law  were,  of  course  little  observed  by  them,  and  it  became  a 
constant  source  of  oppression  and  famine  among  the  harassed  poor.  Tho 
Biataghs  or  official  purveyors  of  hyspitAlity  who  were  bound  to  keep 
open  house  in  various  allotted  districts,  must  have  been  soreJy  put  to 
it  by  the  settlers,  to  whom  the  custom  n)U3t  liave  seemed  as  "  mcere 
Irish  "  as  it  was  convenient 

Family  responsibilities  and  privileges  were  shared  by  all  under  the 
3am«  roof,  a  h'mt  of  the  wisdom  which  in  former  times  maiuLaiued  the 
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difference  between  domeaticity  and  servage.  The  head  of  each  house- 
holJ,  as  of  each  sopt,  was  bound  to  "defend  its  members,  if  it  be  a 
goodly  head,-  of  good  deeds,  of  good  morals,  exempt,  affluent,  capable. 
The  body  of  every  head,"  continues  the  "  Scnchus,"  "  is  liLs  tribe,  for 
there  is  no  body  without  a  head.  The  head  of  every  tribe,  according" 
to  the  people,  should  Ixj  the  man  r.f  the  tribe  who  is  the  most  ex- 
perienced, the  most  noble,  the  most  wealthy,  the  wisest,  the  most 
learned,  the  most  truly  popular,  the  inoBt  powerful  to  oppose,  tho 
most  steadfast  to  sue  for  profits  and  be  sued  for  losses."  To  secure 
such  election  of  the  best  we  gain  some  idea  of  the  uses  of  tanistry, 
probably  excellent  in  it«  institution,  though  a  source  of  instability- 
when  invasion  liad  disorderetl  all  family  ties. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  in  describing  Gaelic  tenure  to  ([uotc  the  words 
of  probably  the  most  eminent  living  French  writer  on  social  reform, 
M.  Le  Play,  when  he  writes  of  the  closely  similar  system  of  mt^tayage 
in  France,  and  its  results  :  "  Co  systfeme  d'association,  encore  habituel 
dans  les  provinces  centrales  et  mc^ridionales,  ^tait  au  qninzitfme  sifecle 
dans  presque  toute  la  France  le  fondement  de  I'orgauisation  rurale. 
Or  il  est  facile  de  s'assurer  par  les  ancicns  baux  conserves  dans  une 
multitude  de  domaines,  (pio  les  relations  du  maJtre  et  du  colon  n'ont 
subi  depuis  ijuatre  si^cles  aucun  changement.  D'un  autre  cdtd,  ce 
genre  de  cotitrat,  fonde  sur  le  partage  des  pro<luits,  identific  tellement 
lee  deux  inter^ts,  qu'il  exclut  tout  danger  d'oppression.  Les  incon- 
v^ients  qui  dans  le  mdtayage  comme  dans  tons  les  rapports  sociaux, 
resultent  de  I'imperfection  humaiue,  pbseut  meme  sur  le  propri^taire 
plus  que  sur  son  assooie.  La  situation  de  nos  metayers  du  Centre  et 
du  Midi  ^tait  autrefois  et  est  encore  aujourd'hui  plus  heureuse  et 
plus  digne  ([ue  celie  des  ouvriers  ruraux  attaches  aux  fermes  de  TEst, 
de  rUuest  et  du  Nord." 

There  ia  then  nothing  extraoi-dinary  in  the  adoption  of  Gaelic  metay- 
age by  the  e^rly  Englisli  settlers,  nor  would  it  have  been  unfortunate  if 
they  had  kept  a  fundamental  rule  to  be  found  in  the  "  Scnchns  "  that 
"  no  one  should  be  oppressed  in  his  difficulty."  Yet  the  equalities 
of  such  a  system  were  but  a  bad  preparation  for  subsequent  land  laws. 

At  the  outset  of  the  treati-se  on  social  connections,  which  explains 
some  further  relations  between  the  chief  and  the  Feini  or  occupiers 
of  land,  as  well  as  those  between  parents  and  children,  fosterers  and 
fostered,  tutoi-s  and  pupils,  and  the  ties  exterior  to  marriage  of  men 
and  women,  the  text  declares :  "  Every  act  of  accommodation,  every 
honest  act  is  safe,  every  dishonest  act  is  unsafe  ;  "  a  rule  which  may 
paitly  excuse  the  mixed  simplicity  and  timidity  which  belong  to  the 
unsophisticated  Pat.  In  marriage,  as  was  to  have  been  expected 
from  a  people  so  careful  of  genealogy,  the  wife  of  equal  birth  and 
equal  property  eujojs  privileges  of  which  some  trace  yet  coloura 
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tnodem  Irish  feelings  towards  the  honoured  mistress  of  the  house. 
She  took  part  in  "consultation,  advice,  and  «et  olf,  and  was  by  right  a 
party  to  every  lawful  contract  wliich  brings  mutual  comfort  and  ad- 
Tantage  in  the  common  liabitation."     Husbands  and  wives  might 
dissolve  the  bad  contracts  of  the  other,  but  they  could  not  break  goo<i 
contracts  "  tending  equally  to  the  welfare  of  both,"  among  which  are! 
mentioned  the  taking  of  land,  buying  of  cattlo  and  of  fanning  stock 
as  well  as  house  furniture,  and  notably  the  suitable  disposition  of 
their  children,  whether  in  fostei-age  or  marriage.     The  share  of  the 
"wife's  labour  in  all  products  is  calculated  so  as  to  ensure  reward  fof  1 
the  "  great  worker,"  who  for  instance  for  her  share  in  the  labour  of] 
the  field  has  a  sixth,  while  the  small  worker  has  a  ninth  of  th^j 
corn.     Wlien  the  wool  is  spun  1ml  f  its  value  was  heis,  but  beforel 
spinning  only  half  one-third.     There  were  curious  laws  of  wedding 
gifts  allied  to  customs  widely  spread  among  Asiatics ;  but  the  rule 
that  forfeited  to  the  first  wife  presents  made  by  a  husband  to  a 
strange  woman,  thougJi  they  were  of  his  own  property,  savouis  of 
Christian  revision. 

An  attempt  was,  with  apparent  success  made  to  adjust  inequalities 
of  property  possessed  by  married  persons,  explaining  the  position  of ' 
the  wife  when  supported  on  the  property  of  her  husband,  or  the 
husband  on  that  of  the  wife  with  great  minuteness,  and  recognizing 
principles  that  we  find  in  our  "advanced  civilization"  difficult  of 
application,  however  called  for  in  the  female  upheaval  with  which 
we  are  tlireatened.  It  is  a  question  "  whether  the  counsel  of  a  poor 
husband  "  would  be  as  highly  valued  by  our  aspiiiug  womankind  as 
Ijy  the  Gaelic  housemvea 

The  legends  and  annals  of  Erinn  abound  in  examples  of  womanly 
action  for  good  and  evil,  from  the  warlike  Meave  queen  of  Conuaught, 
|;to  Oormley,  poetess,  twice  queen,  and  at  last  a  wandering  mendicant, 
Df  to  the  second  Gormley,  a  princess  of  the  race  of  Ofaley,  wife  of  the 
^Dane  Olaf,  and  in  second  marri^tge  of  Brian  the  victor  of  Clontarf,  who, 
like  Devorgilla,  was  a  cause  of  infinite  woe  to  lilriun.    She  is  described 
in  the  Njal  Saga  as  the  "  fairest  of  all  women  and  best  gifted,"  but  who 
did  "all  things  ill  over  which  she  had  any  power."     Without  quoting 
the  Irish  Helens  and  Iseults  however,  the  place  given  to  women  in  Irish 
life  is  notable.    Doubtless  it  is  cliiefly  owing  to  that  reUgious  teaching 
which  has  given  to  a  woman  so  high  a  place  in  its  .system,  but  the  Gaelic 
laws  certainly  .seconded  the  ti'ue  "  rights  of  women,"    As  a  result  of  the 
joint  tradition,  there  is  among  Irishwomen  little  of  the  mischievous  am- 
bition for  isolated  life  Uiat  shows  itself  ei8ewhei"e.    By  custom  her  high 
sitiou  is  safe  and  uninjured  through  contact  of  English  manners, 
^hen  anything  like  unfettered  occupancy  of  land  exists  in  Ireland,  and 
family  settlements  can  be  carried  out  by  the  peasant,  the  immemorial 
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claims  of  mothers  and  sisters  are  considered.  When  in  the  ancient  code 
is  found  tlie  provision  that  a  man  who  had  even  in  word  insulted  a 
woman  should  be  fined  the  "price  of  blushing,"  it  seems  probable 
that  tlie  purity  of  Irishwomen  is  not  as  Mr.  Froude  suggests  a  growtli 
of  the  last  century.  In  a  note  that  latest  misinterpreter  of  Irish 
characteristics  says  "  fosterage  was  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  moans 
by  which  the  degeneracy  of  the  English  was  brought  about/'  words 
that  have  a  double  sense,  since  the  "degeneracy  "  of  the  English  only 
meant  their  adoption  of  Irish  manners.  The  custom  of  fosterage 
singularly  enraged  all  English  ixditicians.  Penalties  of  treason  were 
declared  against  those  who  practised  it  in  statute  after  statute,  and  the 
eighth  Earl  of  Desmond  was  executed  for  having  broken  his  allegiance 
by  an  Irish  alliance  and  fosterage.  It  was  a  practice  however  that 
commended  itself  to  those  "  bom  rulers  of  men,"  the  Normans,  who, 
when  the  laws  against  it  became  stringent,  sought  licences  for  it  which 
in  the  case  of  some  great  lords  were  granted.  Within  this  century 
it  has  to  a  certain  eoctent  been  practised  in  families  of  high  position 
not  only  in  Irish  but  in  English  estimation.  And  there  has  been  a 
certain  revival  of  the  principle  of  fosterage  in  late  plans  for  boarding- 
out  orphan  children,  though  but  rough  suggestions  have  been  made 
towards  a  system  which  was  carried  by  the  Irish  to  the  highest  point 
of  training  for  the  young  of  all  ranks,  and  applicable  to  the  king's  as  to 
the  peasant's  child  with  that  equality  so  insisted  on  in  the  "Senchus," 
though  always  consistent  with  duo  and  useftil  autliority. 

The  education  of  children  was  by  the  whole  .structure  of  Gaelic 
society  of  the  utmost  importance.  Valuing  learning  almost  to  excess 
as  the  Irish  did  and  do,  esteeming  physical  strength  and  beauty  of 
primary  necessity  to  their  chiefs,  careful  of  breeding  that  came  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  who  lived  in  the  annals  of  the  land,  the  training 
of  youth  was  a  matter  of  great  care.  Respect  for  chil<lhuo<i  is  indeed 
a  notorious  inheritance  of  the  Irish  people,  among  whom  baby-farm- 
ing is  unknown,  and  not  merely  physical  advantages  secure  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Irish  nurse.  The  intelUgence,  the  beauty,  the  marks  of 
breeding  common  in  the  poorest  Irish  school,  the  reverence  of  the 
pupils  for  their  teachers  and  the  habitual  respect  that  appears  bom 
with  them,  are  partly  traceable  to  the  centuries  of  education  by  Gaelic 
methods  which  the  elder  Irish  have  tianamitted  to  their  representa- 
tives of  mixed  race.  Fosterage  had  of  course  its  disadvantages ;  it 
Beeras  to  have  secured  that  early  maturity  of  boy  and  girl  which,  in- 
deed, is  a  characteristic  of  the  tribal  system,  and  which  has  its  modem 
result  in  the  early  marriages  of  the  Irish.  But  as  the  learned  and 
accomplished  editors  of  the  treatise  on  fosterage  in  the  "  Senchus,"  Dr. 
Neilson  Hancock  and  the  Rev.  T,  O'Mahony,  observe,  the  training  ob- 
taitied  by  Irish  fo«tei"ago  "  was  obviously  well  calculated  to  develop 
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xnaDy  of  thoee  qualities  "  which  were  desirable  for  the  chief,  as  enu- 
merated in  another  page.  It  partly  combined  the  home  and  school 
education  between  which  English  parents  huve  to  choose,  and  if  it 
imposed  responsibilities  on  the  young  that  seem  exaggerated  to  us,  it 
but  followed  the  patriarchal  tradition  which  helped  Joseph  to  niake 
his  way  in  Egypt,  and  David  to  keep  Jesse's  flooks.  It  was  not 
||4eBpis6d  by  Patrick,  when  even  as  a  slave  be  learned  to  honour  Gaelic 
eustoms  as  he  pastuied  the  herds  of  Milcho. 

"  The  difterence  of  afifection  of  parents  towards  thmr  several  chil- 
■  dren  is  many  times  unequal,  and  sometimes  unworthy,  especially  in 
the  mother,"  says  the  wisest  man  of  the  age  that  most  despised  Irish 
fotiterage.   Yet  it  was  calculated  to  avoid  the  mischiefs  of  home  caprice, 
while  it  secured  to  the  child  the  advantages  of  home  life.     The  foster- 
age of  children  was  given  within  certain  limits  of  relational  up  extend- 
ing to  the  fifth  generation  in  ascent  and  descent.     Tiie  education  and 
of  the  chieftain's  bods  was  sought  by  the  highest  iu  rank  and 
KirMltJi,  and  the  ties  formed  by  every  class  in  this  mutual  service 
[enlaiged  the  circle  of  their  afifections,  and  probably  secured  some  of 
ihat  "  broad  humanity  "  of  which  we  hear  so  much  and  see  so  Utile 
m  our  over-individualiaed  society.   It  was  the  duty,  legally  enfioroed,  of ' 
I  pareziiB,  to  provide  their  children  with  the  best  fosterers  to  be  had, 
lind  minute  regulations  governed  the  relations  of  parents,  tutors,  and 
ivard.     From  theiu  further  illustrations  of  the  domestic  manners  of 
thij  people,  whose  savagery,  Gerald  Barry  and  Mr.  Froude — we  will 
not  say  equaJiy  credible  historians— deliglit  iu   proclaiming.      The 
"  naked  wretches  "  were  bouud  to  supply  two  sets  of  clothes  for  the 
children  ih^  fostered.    "  Blay-fsoloured,  yellow  and  black,  and  white 
clothes  "  for  the  sons  of  inferior  grades ;  "  red  and  green  and  brown  " 
'  for  the  sons  of  chiefs  ;    "  purple   and  blue  for    ttie  sons  of  kiogs." 
It  was  customary,  as  explained  in  a   gloss  of  probably  the  four- 
,teenth  century,  that  the  son  of  the  high  king  should  have  "satin 
land  flCftrlet,  silver  on  his  sicabbards^  and  brass  rings  on  his  hurling 
»nd  "broochea  of  gold  having   crystals    inserted  in  them." 
L§^  sons  even    of  lesser   chiefs  were  to  wear    clothes  of   different 
'•olour  every  day,  and  to  wear  new  clothes    of   two    colours   every 
Sunday.    Nor  were  the  women  less  fully  attii"ed,  if  we  may  judge' 
Awn  the  English  caactments  launched   at    their   "great   rolls"   of^ 
aad  "  vain  apparel,"  not  less  tiian  at  the  moustaches  and  am* 
bwiAmed  shli-t^  of  the  men.      The  victaals  supplied   to  tfao  chUri 
drea  vere  substantially  the  same  to  every  rank,  but  after  the  firat' 
tliree  years  differently  flavoured ;  fresh  butter  was  ordered  for  ena*-' 
bryo  ohie£s,  and  honey  for  the  sons  of  kingf>. 

The  children  of  every  grade  were  carofuUy  guarded  from  blemishes  ^ 
or  aickDAmes,  or  wouuds,  ao  that  tundiug  was  au£cieutiy  restrained^  < 
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and    the   sons    of  kings    might    not   be   stniclc   or   libelled  undei 
penalty  of  eric   fine.      Horaemanship   was   required   to   be   taught 
to  all  above  the  Feini  grade,  the  father  supplying  the  horse,  which 
must  also  be  forthcoming  for  use  in  the  time  of  gumes.     Swimming, 
ehooting,  and  chess-playing  were  necessary  pails  of  education  for  the 
boys ;  sewing,  cutting-out.  and  embroidery  for  the  girls.     Foster 
might  be  with  or  without  payment,  but  the  parents  supplied  certain 
necessaries,  among  which  was  a  cow  to  supply  the  due  quantity  of 
tnilk  to  be  mixed  with  the  children's  bread  or  stirabout     In  every 
direction  responsibilities  are  insisted  on,  even  that  of  the  neighlxiur,,j 
who,  if  the  child  be  left,  in  his  charge  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  is  held 
responsible  should  mischief  be  done  or  received  by  his  trust.  Punish- 
ments were  strictly  regulated  ;  castigation  after  thrt^e  menaces  wa*'^ 
for  serious  faults  up  to  the  age  of  seven  ;   abstinence  from  food 
addition,  from  seven  to  twelve,  and  after  that  time  the  child,  or  thosej 
responsible  for  him,  wore  bound  to  make  restitution  for  his  ofience 
against  others.     The  fosterage,  which  lasted  till  boys  were  seventeen 
and  girls  fourteen,  might  be  terminated  "  through  necessity,"  at  the 
will  of  parent  or  fosterer;  but  if  the  contract  remained  tmbroken,  the, 
foster-parents  presented  the  child  with  a  parting  gift  that  entitled ' 
them  to  claim  maintenance  in  their  old  age  in  case  their  own  children 
failed  to  support  them.  But  while  these  alliances  by  fo.sterage  were  thuA^ 
cemente«i,  they  appear  to  have  been  always  subservient  to  the  duties 
of  natural  paientage  in  the  eye  of  the  law.    Not  only  fathers  and 
mothers,  but  brothers  and  si.sters  were  bound  to  support  each  other, 
in  old  age  and  poverty,  much  aa  the  Irish  now  do,  to  the  surprise  of 
less  sociable  races,  particularly  when  the  resei-ve  of  Irishmen  in  \y^* 
land  has  been  thawed  in  emigi-ation  sufficiently  to  betmy  their  deeplj^l 
rooted  feelings.     There  was  also  a  literary  fosterage,  by  which  the^ 
tutor  was  bound  to  "  instruct  without  reserve,  chastiiie  without  severity',^ 
and  feed  and  clothe  his  pupil  while   he  is  learning  his  legitimate 
profession,"  if  no  other  person  was  bound  to  do  so.     In  return  the 
tutor's  old  age  was  the  care  of  the  pupil,  who  also  paid  him  a  share  of 
his  first  earnings.     Nowhere  are  the  gentleness  and  courtesy  evident 
in  Gaelic  law  more  marked  than  in  the  relations  of  children  to  those-' 
in  authority  over  them.    The  respect  shown  to  their  weakness,  but 
required  from  them  to  their  eldei's,  suggests  that  th6  old  Irish  world 
possesBed  a  principal  security  for  order  and  prosperity  in  that  thej 
had  machinery  well-fitted  to  correct  the  vice  and  encourage  the  virtue 
of  youth.     It  would  seem   then  over  hasty  to   condemn  fosteragOi 
eagerly  approved  as  it  was  by  the  noblest  of  the  colonists  beforflMJ 
Protestantism   made  English  and  Irish  manners  irreconcilable.     II 
gave  to  the  sons  of  the  feudal  lords  much  the  same  advantages  as^ 
when  in  France  or  England  they  were  placed  as  pages  in  other  house 
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holds.  Of  its  practical  result  in  creating  useful  attacbments,  Campion 
saya  speaking  of  the  Irisb,  "They  love  tenderly  their  foster  children, 
and  bequeath  to  thera  a  child's  portion,  whereby  they  nourish  sure 
friendship,  so  beneficial  cvavy  way,  that  commonly  five  hundred  kine 
and  better  are  given  in  reward  to  win  a  nobleman's  child  to  foster." 
His  next  sentence  is  interesting,  in  conHnnation  of  some  remarks  I 
have  ventured  to  make  of  the  qualities  fostered  by  Brehon  law,  even  in 
its  decline  and  iu  the  confusion  of  secular  invasion.  "They  are  sliarp- 
witted,  lovers  of  learning,  capable  of  any  study  whereunto  they  lend 
themselves,  constant  in  travail,  adventurous,  intractable,  kind-hearted, 
secret  in  displeasure."  Of  compai-atively  recent  instances  of  fosterage 
Kefore  the  religious  severance  was  complete,  the  case  of  Lord  Thomas 
Fitzgerald  is  a  good  illustration.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sLxteenth 
century  he  was  fostered  by  Dame  Janet  Eu.^tace,  wife  of  Sir-  W.  Dela- 
hide,  so  that  all  the  parties  to  the  transaction  were  of  good  Anglo- 
Irish  birth,  yet  not  contemptuous  of  Oaelic  manners  as  were  the 
tourists  and  pamphleteers  from  whose  reports  so  many  quotations 
have  become  hackneyed.  There  ax'e,  of  couree,  many  estimates  of  what 
constitutes  "  human  decency,"  in  which  Mr.  Froude  assures  us  the 
Irish  even  of  tin;  sixteenth  century,  were  deficient.  Less  as  a  reply 
to  his  conclusions  than  as  an  illustration  of  Gaelic  manners  when 
described  by  Gaels,  the  following  sketch  from  auuals  popularly  .sup- 
posed to  contain  no  entries  but  of  bloodshed,  may  foiTO  a  not  irrele- 
vant gloss  on  some  passages  of  the  "  Senchus  Mor."  The  well-known 
and  venerable  antiquarian,  Duald  MacFirbis,  translated  for  Sir  James 
Ware  from  a  chronicle  pre.serv'ed  by  his  family  lierediUuy  historians 
for  at  least  four  huudred  years,  the  following  entiy  :  "A.D.  1451. 
Though  this  year  is  a  year  of  grace  with  the  Church,  it  is  an  in- 
auspicious and  unglorious  year  to  all  tlie  leaniod  of  Ireland  ;  both 
philosophers,  poets,  guests,  strangers,  religious  persons,  souldiers, 
mendicants,  and  poor  ordere,  and  to  all  majiner  and  sorts  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland."  Alter  giving  as  a  reason  the  death  of  Margaret, 
O'Connor  Faly'e  wife,  "  a  woman  that  never  refiised  any  person  in  the 
world  for  anything  that  she  might  command,"  the  annalist  proceeds  to 
describe  how,  on  thefeast-day  of  St.  Sinall,  she  "cx>mmonly  invite<i  all 
persons,  both  Iri.'^h  and  Scotisli,  or  rather  Albains,  to  two  general 
feasts  of  bestowing  both  meat  and  moneys  with  all  other  manner  of  gifts. 
Whereunto  gathered  to  receive  gifts  about  2700  pei*sons,  besides 
gamesters  and  poore  men,  as  it  was  recorded  in  a  roll  to  that  purpose, 
and  the  account  was  made  thus,  ut  vidiviiuf,  viz  :  The  chief  kins  of 
each  family  of  the  learned  Irish  was,  by  MacEgan's  hand,  written  in 
the  roll,  the  chief  judge  to  O'Connor  and  his  adherents  and  kinsmen; 
80  that  the  aforesaid  number  of  2700  was  listed  in  that  roll,  with  the 
arte  of  dann  or  poetry,  musick  and  antiquitie.  And  Malin  O'Maelrony, 
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ono  of  the  chief  learned  of  Coniiaught,  was  the  first  written  iu  the 

*TolI,  and  fii'Bt  payed  and  dieted,  or  set  to  supper,  and  those  of  hia  uame 
after  him.  And  Margaret,  on  the  garrets  of  the  great  church  of  St. 
Sinall  (Kiileigh),  clad  in  cloth  of  gold,  her  dearest  friends  about  her, 
her  clergy  and  judges  too.  Calvagh  (O'Connor  Faly)  on  horseback 
by  the  churoh'a  outward  side,  to  the  end  that  all  things  might  be  done 
orderly,  and  each  one  sensed  successively.     And  fiiiit  of  all  they  gave 

'two  chalices  of  gold,  as  oflerings  that  day  on  the  altai'  of  God 
Almighty  ;  and  Khe  also  caused  to  nurse  or  fociter  two  young  orphana 
And  she  was  the  only  woman  that  made  most  oi  preparing  highways, 
and  erecting  bridges,  churches,  and  mass-books,  and  of  all  things  pro- 
fitable to  serve  God  and  her  soul."  The  sept  of  O'Faly  occupied 
nearly  all  the  western  border  of  the  Pale,  and  therefore   bore  the 

ibrunt  of  the  English  attacks,  whether  moral  or  physical     They  had. 

[been  successful  in  many  engagements,  and  were,  if  not  the  most 
powerful,  perhaps  the  most  persistent  of  the  clans  in  repelling  Englisli 
invasion.  In  lo37,  "no  English  host  had  been  known  to  enter  "  this 
territory  which  yet  was  within  thirty  miles  of  Dublin,  and  the  "  great 
oaks  of  O'Falia."  noteable  among  Irish  forests,  were  yet  unfelled,  and 
seemed  likely  to  remain  so,  for  O'Connor  was  sufficiently  powerful  to 

|>exact  tribute  from  the  colonists — "  No  reconciliation  could  wynnc, 
neither  othe  ne  promise  staye  him  to  abeteyne  from  rebellion,"  is  tho 
report  of  him  in  15o0.  It  was  clearly  a  case  for  that  "  hole  de.ntruc- 
cioa  and  totall  extirpation  of  the  Irish  "  which  had  become  ueceSMUry ' 
einco  the  breach  of  England  with  Catholic  Europe  to  make  Ireland 
jafe,  and  Mr.  Froude's  receipt  of  "  steady  decimation  till  the  unruly 

Inspirit  was  broken,"  was  so  effectually  tried,  that  few  of  the  name  are 
to  be  found  in  the  former  territory  of  O'Connor  Faly,  though  Kiileigh 
is  still  the  burying-place  of  those  who  daim  to  represent  the  last  chief 

\  of  the  sept. 

There  is  fi-equeut  praise  of  the  district  in  Irish  recoixls;  but  now  the 
traveller  through  it  can  judge  of  the  benefits  procured  under  its 
present  management  by  active  agents,  inventors  of  the  "  Realities  of 
Irish  Life,"  and  middlemen,  the  heii-s  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  land-shaiks.  The  wretched  village  of  Philipstown  comme- 
morates the  English  settlement.  It  replaces  the  O'Connor  fort  of 
Dyngan,  of  which  when  taken  every  inhabitant  was  massacred ;  for 
Cromweirs  method  of  pacification  was  not  first  practised  at  Drogheda. 
"When  most  complete  the  English  conquest  remained  gsaetaUy  most 
ineffective  to  Anglicize  the  natives,  and  the  cause  is  parity  to  be 
sought  in  the  Enghah  incapacity  of  believing  that  no  customs  and  la%>'s 
are  good  but  their  own.  Yet  lessons  are  being  taught  throughout 
the  Old  World  which  should  teach  us  toleration  and  even  apprecia- 
tion of  manners  distinctly  tending  towards  social  stabiUty.     I  .should 
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apologize  to  the  ordinary  reader  for  what  may  seem  merely  anti- 
quarian details,  and  to  the  scholar  for  the  superficial  way  they 
have  heen  treated  in  these  pages.  I  have  endeavoured  to  utilize  some 
materials  made  accessible  by  the  recent  extraordinary  revival  of  Gaehc 
scholarship  in  explaining  how  complex  are  the  causes,  some  of  them 
dating  from  remote  antiquity,  which  combine  to  make  Irishmen  what 
they  are.  No  reversal  of  the  injustice,  whatever  it  was,  of  the  past 
three  hundred  years  can  convert  a  nation  originally  cast  in  the  Gaelic 
mould,  origioaliy  patriarchal  in  manoers,  and  governed  by  the  tribal 
•system,  to  the  modes  of  Englishmen  however  superior.  Unlimited 
commercial  equality  will  not  start  the  Irish  on  the  career  which 
^nui,  however,  most  unjustly  checked  in  the  last  century;  though 
possibly  it  may  be  for  the  world's  ultimate  good  that  the  Irish 
have  been  preserved  from  the  excessive  egotism  begot  of  unbalanceil 
devotion  to  trade. 

Circumstances  dating  fromS.  Patrick's  labours  have  cre8U.ed  amoug 
the  Irish  a  closer  ecclcHiastical  and  social  union  than  exists  in  any 
other  Christian  people,  and  which  in  itself  produces  a  wide  divergence 
from  English  thought  that  no  money  spent  on  Protestant  missions 
can  affect.  But  while  we  confess  that  the  Irish  are  radically  dif- 
ferent from  us,  and  that  the  very  similarity  of  their  modem  forms 
and  ours  but  increases  our  antagonism,  it  is  well  both  for  them  and 
for  U8  to  recognize  the  really  valuable  characteristics  of  their  ancient 
lace,  by  which  they  have  assimilated  the  elsewhere  preponderant 
Teutons  and  preserved  a  vitality  that  overflows  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  conquered  and  famine-stricken  island  they  have  made  so 
memorable.  It  is  said  that  in  America  alone  eight  millions  of  Irish 
are  to  be  found;" and  in  our  other  colonies  they  make  no  insignificant 
figure.  The  reasons  for  the  singular  and  irrepressible  assertion  of 
their  national  stability  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  Eui-upeau 
revolution  may  have  been  partially  suggested  by  this  huiried  re- 
view of  its  sources. 

Their  almost  exaggerated  development  of  family  life,  their  well- 
nigh  superstitious  observance  of  those  three  forms  of  respect  which 
are  essential  to  the  moral  advance  of  the  human  race — respect  of 
God,  of  parents,  and  of  women — are  qualities  likely  to  be  specially 
necessary  in  the  preservation  of  our  world.  Let  us  be  merciful  to 
the  weakness  and  follies,  tlie  vices  and  absurdities  in  the  creation 
of  which  our  management  has  had  much  to  do.  Let  us  not  be  too 
contemptuous  of  the  want  of  national  centralization,  the  tribal 
jealousies,  the  vanity  of  pedigree,  and  frequent  battles  of  the  clans, 
which  were  drawbacks  to  the  GaeUc  system,  wiien  we  reflect  on 
the  probable  service  such  traditions  of  its  good  influences  as  the 
Irish  still  possess  may  yet  be  to  society. 
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Saddest  of  all  Irish  blunders  would  be  that  which  would  select 
the  weakness  rather  than  the  strength  of  the  Graelic  system  for 
lad  miration  and  imitation — that  should  mistake  the  true  origins  of 
Irish  vitality,  and  seek  in  modem  political  nostrums  quack  cures  for 
Irish  failure,  when  there  is  failure.  Not  in  bombastic  assertion  of 
past  glories  may  Irishmen  make  the  best  use  of  those  vast  stores  of 
their  old  literature  which  exist  throughout  Europe,  but  in  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  teaching  of  their  strangely  harmonious  law  and  gospel, 
which  has  rooted  in  them  habits  of  social  kindness,  spiritual  virtues, 
and  a  pure  morality  that  have  outlived  alike  the  trials  and  the 
seductions  of  European  civilization.  While  much  has  to  be  corrected 
and  strengthened  in  Irish  character  of  which  the  faults  are  particu- 
larly repellent  to  English  instincts,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Irish 
nation,  mixed  in  race  but  harmonized  by  circumstance,  may,  if  we 
frankly  confess  and  respect  its  peculiar  virtues,  become  a  source  if 
not  of  political  of  social  strength  to  our  over-commercial  Empire, 
which  visibly  suffers  from  evils  that  some  Gaelic  characteristics  would 
seem  well  fitted  to  correct 

M.  C.  O'CONNOB  MoRHia 
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IT  is  somewhat  strange,  and  a  little  disappointing,  it  may  be  thought, 
even  to  veiy  moderate  anticipations,  to  turn  from  the  perusal  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  the  Westminster  Confession,  or  any  other 
document  of  the  like  kind — not  excepting  the  Athauasiau  Creed — to 
turn  from  these  to  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  observe 
the  simple  character  of  the  Christian  faith  which  is  there  presented  to 
us.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  both  Gospels  and  Epistles  frecjueutly 
speak  oi  faith  and  of  believing,  as  of  somethiiiig  indispensable  to  the 
disciple.  In  most  instances  they  do  so  in  brief  and  indefinite  terms. 
The  precise  .'aibject  or  extent  of  the  mental  act  or  state  referred  to 
is  not  descril>ed.  Thus  it  is,  for  example,  in  the  familiar  words,  "Lord, 
I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief";  and  in  another  place,  equally 
familiar,  "  He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  live."  Such  expressions  are  numerous,  but  there  is  a  vagueness 
about  them  which  leaves  us  without  certain  knowledge  as  to  what  it 
is  that  was,  or  was  to  be,  believed.  Instances  occur,  however,  in 
which  this  uncertainty  is  removed  and  remedied, — as  where  the  sister 
of  Lazarus,  in  answer  to  an  expression  of  Jesus  respecting  belief  in 
him,  exclaims,  "  Yeji,  Lord  \  I  believe  that  tliou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  which  should  come  into  the  world."  In  another  place,  in 
the  same  Grospel,  we  read,  "  Now  I  tell  you  before  it  come,  that  when 
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it  ia  come  to  pass,  ye  may  believe  that  I  am  lie."  The  latter  words 
are  explained  by  the  anawrer  of  Jesus  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  when 
she  says  she  knows  that  "Mossias  cometh,  which  is  calle<l  Christ"; 
and  he  answers,  "  I  that  speak  imto  thee  am  he,"  * 

Very  similar  to  this  is  the  reply  of  Peter  in  the  first  Gospel,  when 
liis  Master  asks,  "  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  "  The  Apostle,  we 
are  told,  "answered  and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the 
living  God."  With  this  may  be  compared  some  things  which  are  re- 
lated in  the  book  of  Acts,  especially  in  connection  with  the  newly 
converted  Saul.  He,  it  is  stated,  stood  up  in  the  synagogues  at 
Damascus,  and  addressed  his  counti-jTuen  there,  "  proving  that  this  is 
very  Christ," — proving  to  them  that  Jesus  was  the  tnie  Christ + 

To  see  the  force  of  such  expressions,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  great  subject  of  controversy  between  the  first  Christians  and  the 
contemporary  Jews  was  simply  this,  whether  or  not  Jesns  of  Nazareth 
were  the  expected  Messiah.  His  disciples  held  that  he  was  ;  his 
adversaries  denied,  and  took  up  stones  to  stone  him,  when  he  aflSnned 
it.  Finally,  they  crucified  him  for  the  same  reason.  The  mark  and 
test  of  a  Christian,  in  short,  was  precisely  this  belief  in  Jesus  as  the 
Christ.  The  word  Christian  it.self  intimates  as  much.  It  means 
C/<ri.8<-ian,  and  was  evidently  given  to  the  disciples  because  of  their 
belief  that  their  master  was  the  Christ.  J  And  so  it  is,  in  many  cases. 
Wherever  we  can  reach  any  cle-ar,  definite  information  as  to  the  early 
Christian  faith  or  belief,  it  is  always  the  same,  and  to  the  effect  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  expected  Messiah.^ 

Such  then  is  the  only  creed  of  which  any  example  is  oflfered  to  us 
in  ihe  New  Testament.  It  is  not,  however,  that  other  subjects^  gfe<^ 
truths  of  religion  or  duties  of  morality,  are  left  out  of  sight,  were  not 
received  and  believed  by  the  primitive  Christians.  To  say  this,  would 
be  only  to  misrepi"esent  them.  But  whatever  else  of  this  more  general 
kind  they  may  have  received,  it  is  not  presented  to  us  in  the  dogmatic 
form,  the  form  of  a  creed.  It  is  not  offered  as  a  something  that  is 
■iwjposcf?  iTpon  the  disciple,  to  l>e  received  and  professed  by  him,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  cut  off  from  the  number  of  the  faithfol,  »nd 
condemned  to  eternal  fire,  or  any  other  di-eadful  fate.  The  great 
truths  and  principles  of  the  Christian  teaching  are  not  offered  to 
acceptance  in  this  way,  but  are  left  to  be  gathered  up  and  learnt 


*  St.  John,  xi.  27  ;  xiti.  ]9 ;  ccmp.  it.  2(1,  viH.  S4,  28,  58.  The  eame  idea  is  no 
<loul)l  involveil  in  H»c  Irelief  referred  to  in  Mark  xtI  IC. 

t  Matt.  xvi.  IG  ;  AotB  ix.  20-22  j  oomp.  xtiiL  28. 

X  Acts  xi.  2ti. 

\  Bom.  IQ.  'IXt  may  seem  to  be  an  exocption.  Bnt  tbe  rendering  here  pnbabiy  is, 
"  ^Vho^l  God  hath  set  fortfe  to  be  a  propitiation,  bj  his  blood,  through  faith."  Comp. 
Jovrett,  "  St.  Pant's  Epistle*,"  and  Mejer,  "  Konimentw,"  in  lo6o. 
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by  the  disciple  from  the  manifold  suggestions,  lessonK,  aad  examples 
of  truth  and  nghteousness  given  to  us  by  Christ  aud  his  Apontles. 

In  regard,  again,  to  that  one  subject  of  belief  just  referred  to, 
it  is  evident  that  this  'w&b  indispensable  and  could  not  be 
omitted.  A  man  must  nece«^8arily  believe  in  Jesns  as  tlie  Christ, 
who  would,  in  those  days,  be  a  Christian  at  all.  In  other  words, 
a  man  could  not  be  a  disciple,  could  not  be  a  Christian,  unless 
he  acknowledged  .and  believed  in  the  Founder  of  Christianity. 

The  singular  simplicity  of  belief  which  thus  marked  the  early 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  was,  however,  in  the  course  of  time,  laid 
aside.  It  is  not  to  my  present  purpose  to  trace,  in  any  detail, 
how  this  came  to  pass  ;  but  one  or  two  facts  may  be  briefly  noticed. 
The  early  Christians  were  a  small  body,  and  long  remained  so,  in 
the  midst  of  the  vast  Gentile  world  in  which  they  lived.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  a  necessity  of  their  position,  t-o  have  a  distinct  view  aud 
ft  firm  grasp  of  that  Christian  faith  for  which,  in  a  certain  sense, 
ihey  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  necessary 
akM>  that  they  i^hould  be  able  to  state  concisely  to  others,  what  it 
was  that  these  were  to  receive  as  important  truth,  when  they  em- 
braced Cliristianity.  It  would  thus  be  expedient,  at  an  early 
period,  to  have  some  short  exposition  of  Chiistian  faith  ;  and  hence, 
we  may  suppose,  would  in  time  come  into  use  brief  statements 
of  leading  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Oospol,  such  as  we  find  em- 
bodied in  the  creed  called  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  in  other  similar 
forms  of  a  still  older  date. 

And  here  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable objection  to  an  individual,  or  a  church,  placing  before  tbe 
worid  a  statement  of  what  they  may  deem  important  religious 
truth.  Where  freedom  of  speech  is  admitted,  every  man  and  every 
congregation  has  clearly  the  right  of  declaring  to  others,  who  may 
care  to  hear,  what  they  believe  to  be  tnie.  But  then,  while  this 
is  so  plain,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  iciiat,  in  their  real 
nature,  all  such  statements  and  declarations  essentially  are.  They 
are  the  utterances  of  individual  men,  or  of  congregations  and 
churches  more  or  less  numerous  ;  they  are  this  simply,  and  no  more. 
As  1  suppose  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  arc  likely  to  read  these 
words,  no  human  being  is  free  from  the  liability  to  error;  and  so 
it  plainly  remdts  that  no  exposition  of  religious  tnith,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  other  truth,  no  exposition  which  human  pen  can  write,  is  exempt 
from  the  same  liability.  No  one,  therefore,  among  men  can  have 
the  right  to  stand  up  and  say  to  another  with  airthority,  This,  and 
only  this,  is  the  true  faith  ;  this  which  I  declare  to  you  if  the  true 
faith,  and  there  is  no  other ;  and  unless  you  who  hear  me  receive  this 
faith,  believe  it,  and  keep  it,  you  incur  the  jjenalty  of  everlasting 
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perdition.  No  one,  I  repeat,  amoug  men  has  authority  to  speak  thus; 
or  cau  speak  thus  without  immeasurable  presumption.  Evea  if  a 
body  of  fellow-believers — call  tliem  priests,  or  Bishops,  or  Cardinals, 
or  what  you  will — should  come  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  form  a  gieat  council ;  and  even  if  these  persons  should  vote  that  a 
certain  man  is  infallible,  and  should  give  him,  or  profess  to  give  him, 
I  the  right  to  speak  as  if  he  were  so,  what  does  it  amount  to?  Shall 
we  believe  the  man  to  be  infallible  ? 

This  was  virtually  done,  as  all  the  world  knows,  not  long  ago,  in  the 
.case  of  the  Pope  at  Rome ;  and  tnily,  if  any  human  being  whatever 
can  plausibly  lay  claim  to  infallibility,  Avithout  doubt  it  must  be  tha 
ancient  and  venerable  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But 
does  any  one  among  the  scores  of  millions  of  Protestants,  or  do  ali 
oven  of  Roman  Catholics,  believe  the  Pope  to  be  infallible  in  regard 
to  either  religious  doctrine  or  anything  else  ?  Has  he  not  even 
])roved  himself,  by  the  folly  or  the  error  of  many  of  his  utterances,  to 
be  in  some  respects,  an  ignorant  and  short-sighted  man,  quite  as  much 
80  as  many  others  among  the  multitudes  of  ordinary  mortals  around 
(lis,  and  that  too  even  in  matters  of  religious  truth  and  what  is  inti- 
lately  connected  with  it  ?  If  then  the  Pope  himself  be  not  infallible, 
who  else  shall  be  admitted  to  be  so  ?  Truly  no  man  whatever ;  no 
one  within  our  knowledge,  cither  in  this  generation  or  in  any  gene- 
i-atiou  of  the  past,  in  all  the  long  interval  between  our  time  and  the 
times  of  the  New*  Testament,  to  say  notliing  of  the  more  distant 
generations  that  lie  still  lieyond. 

It  Ls  clear,  then,  that,  in  admitting  the  reasonableness  and  the  use- 
fidness,  of  putting  forth  a  given  declaration  of  Christian  faith,  wo 
ought  carefully  to  guaixl  ourselves  against  attributing  to  it  the  charac- 
ter of  an  infallible  document.  Any  such  declaration  can  only  be 
received  as  the  expression  of  the  judgment  of  the  individual,  or  the 
collection  of  individuals  forming  the  clmrch  or  congregation,  supposed 
to  make  their  ideas  known  to  the  world ;  and  what  they  declare  or 
make  known  can  itself  be  no  more  infallible,  no  more  exempt  from 
the  possibility  of  error,  than  the  persons  from  whom  it  proceeds — • 
under  whatever  name  or  character  they  may  have  acted,  whether  as 
private  individnals,  or  as  a  Church,  or  as  a  gi-eat  Council  representing 
all  the  churches  of  the  Christian  world.  It  follows  from  this,  that  no 
man  ought  to  be  asked  to  subscribe  to  any  document  of  this  kind 
except  only  with  the  fuli  resen^ation  of  the  rights  of  his  own  indivi- 
d\ial  jadgraent.  Whatever  divei'sitieii  of  teaching  might  possibly 
result  from  this  liberty,  no  other  law  ought  to  exist  among  Christian 
men.  For,  surely,  men  who  are  truthful  and  honest  ought  to  be  left 
free  to  speak  according  to  what  they  see,  or  think  they  see,  to  be  the 
tnith  ;  and  even  though  there  might  be  many  instances  of  individual 
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en"Or,  and  some  will  teach  one  thing  and  some  another,  yet  fihall  we 
not  believe  that  all  this  would  only  "  work  logether  for  good,"  and 
lead,  in  the  result,  to  a  clearer  view  and  a  firmer  hold  of  the  highest 
truth? 

Since  the  time  of  the  great  Protestant  refonnation,  it  has  been 
usual  with  most  of  the  churches  and  sects  which  sprang  from  it  to 
hold  and  publish,  under  one  name  or  another,  definitions  and  exposi- 
tions, more  or  less  full  and  elaborate,  of  the  Faith  considered  neces- 
sary to  a  Christian.  To  this,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  valid  objection 
— provided  always  that  such  compositions  are  regarded  as  simply  the 
judgments  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  actually  proceed  ;  provided 
also  that  the  promulgators  leave  to  others,  viz.,  their  children  and 
those  who  follow^  them  in  churches  and  chapels,  due  liberty  to  judge 
for  themselves  a*;  to  what  is  and  is  not  religious  trutli, — due  liberty, 
again,  to  follow,  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  light  and  guidance  of 
Divine  Truth,  wherever  this  may  lead  them.  But,  unfortimately,  the 
makers  or  adoptei"s  of  doctriual  systems  have  been  forgetful  of  this 
just  principle.  Carried  away,  it  may  be,  by  their  own  earnestness, 
they  have  failed  to  take  note  that  they  were  not  themselves  infallible 
— even  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  no  man  has  the  right  to  judge  for  another,  but  for  himself  only, 
they  have  too  often  proceeded,  and  have  been  allowed  to  proceed,  just 
as  if  there  hiul  been  conferred  upon  them  the  authority  to  define  for 
all  time  the  limits  of  Christian  verity,  and  to  impose  upon  future 
generations  the  doctrines  e-ssential  to  Christian  faith  aiid  salvation.^ 
Let  me  illustrate  these  positions,  from  some  of  the  cases  which  mos 
rciadily  present  themselves  in  our  own  countr)'. 

To  begin  with  the  most  conspicuous  and  impoj"tant,  there  is  the 
E.stablished  Church,  \ritli  its  three  Creeds  and  Thirty-Nine  Article.^ 
— in  all  forty-two  distinct  compositions, — each  one  of  the  number 
containing  statements  or  defiaitions  more  or  less  nujnerous,  and  some 
of  them  difficult  or  doubtful  in  the  highest  degree.     The  Articleaj 
involve  and  cany  with  them  the  three  Creeds  ;  and  tlie  whole  togc 
ther  contain  a  body  of  doctrine  to  which  every  man  entering  thej 
ministry  of  the  English   C-hurch  is  required  to  declare  his  assent,] 
deviation  from  which  in  any  important  degree  is  not  allowed,  or  sup-j 
posed  to  be  allowed.     Thus  it  has  been  settled,  not  acy  much,  it  must 
bo  confessed,  by  the  Church  itself,  as  by  the  superior  power  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Tluis,  in  effect,  it  was  settled  more  than  three  hundred  yeaitii 
ago; — in  an  age,  be  it  remembcrodj  of  comparative  ignorance;  an  age,, 
I  must  add,  of  much  coarseness  of  manners  ;  one  in  which  they  could ' 
ina&sacre  people  for  licres}^,  as  they  did  in  France  ;  when  everybody  | 
believed  in  witches,  and  supposed  practisers  of  the  black  art  wcro^ 
burnt  alive  by  huudreds  ;  an  age  in  which  a  Calvin  could  have  tk\ 
TOL.  XXI.  U 
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ServeUis  ti-ied,  couderaiied,  and  deliberately  executed,  for  deuying 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  an  age  when  many  persons  of  respectable 
position  and  property  could  not  read  or  write  ;  when  there  were  very 
few  books,  and  not  a  newspaper  in  existence ;  when  science  and. 
fleaming,  ia  varioiLS  impoitaut  raspects,  were  in  their  infancy  ;  and 
most  of  tlie  wonderful  powers  and  iaventions  of  mechanical  art  had 
not  yet  been  dreatnt  of. 

The  i-esulting  position,  tlierefore,  is  now  Romething  like  this : — 
That  long  past  age  of  most  imperfect  knowledge  and  wild  snperstition 
has  been  allowed  to  dictate  its  religious  belief  to  the  English  Church 
af  the  nineteenth  century,  to  educated  Englishmen  and  EugUsh- 
( "women  of  the  present  day!  The  Creeds  and  Articles,  whicli  were 
then  no  doiibt  honestly  deemed  true,  must  be  received  now  whether 
they  are  deemed  true  or  not,  A  mizuster  of  the  Church  who,  in  his 
pursuit  of  truth,  should  be  led  to  deviate  from  those  stantlards,  must 
not,  in  his  character  as  a  clergyman,  be  allowed  to  say  so,— such  is 
the  theory — or  if  he  should  openly  say  that  he  did  so,  he  might  by 
process  of  law  be  cast  out  of  the  Churcli  and  depjived  of  his  living. 
By  express  decision  of  the  Courts,  he  would  not  be  allowed  even  to 
cite  Scripture  for  self-defence,  in  contravention  of  the  Articles.  This 
is  no  imaginary  picture.  We  know  well  that  it  has  aU  occurred  within 
recent  times ;  and,  doubtless,  it  will  occur  again,  if  nicn  will  only  be 
faithful  to  what  they  profess,  and  act  fearlessly  in  accordance  with 
tlieir  avowed  belief. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  Creeds  and  Articles  of  the 
Church  are  founded  upon  the  Scriptures ;  that  they  embody  and  ex- 
press reUgious  truth,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Bible.     Against  this  I  am 
not  concerned  here  to  say  one  woi-d.     But  gi-anting  it  to  be  qnit« 
true,  still  I  would  ask.  Why  should  not  the  men  of  tliis  nineteenth 
century  be  left  free  to  judge  precisely  on  this  point  for  themselves,  bo 
left  free  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  ? 
Why  should  they  have  virtually  to  abandon  their  liberty  of  thought , 
to  the  men  of  the  8i.xteenth  century  ?     Why  should  they,  in  so  large  ' 
a  degree,  have  to  look  up  to  ihenx  as  infallible  judges  of  the  truth,, 
and  be  contented  humbly  to  submit  and   be  bound,  themselves  and  I 
tlieir  children  and  their   diildren's  children,  even  to  the  end,   toj 
receive  from  that  past  age  of  comj>arative  ignorance  and  biU'barisra 
just  what  \i  conceived  to  be  true  in  all  the  most  important  raatt«is| 
of  religious  doctrine  ?     In  thus  looking  up  to  the  men  of  the  past,] 
woiiLy  and  able  as  doubtless  many  of  them  wore,  is  it  not  very  much] 
like  making  a  Pope  of  them  ?    And,  if  we  are  to  have  a  Pope  at  aU,i 
I  confess  I  would  rathei*  have  a  living  one  than  a  dead  one ;  because] 
if  you  should  find  out  that  any  supposed  truth  of  your  ancient  systemi 
of  doctrine  is  not  what  yon  have  tliought,  if  you  should  come  to 
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think  it  an  error,  you  might  have  some  diancc  with  a  living  uiau  of 
bringing  him  too  to  see  this,  whei'eaa,  with  a  generation  that  is  deadi 
and  gone,  there  is  no  po^ibility  of  that  kind. 

But  many  persons  will  be  ready  with  a  reply  to  all  this.  The  Creeds 
and  Articles  of  the  Church  are  required  to  secure  uniformity  of 
doctrine,  harmony  of  teaching,  in  important  points,  among  the 
Church's  ministers.  Is  such  then  the  result  ?  Can  any  one  say 
that  it  is,  who  recalls  what  is  meant  by  the  appellations  Low  Cliurcli,' 
High  Church,  Broad  Church,  witli  their  respective  ideas  on  one  sub- 
ject and  another  ?  Or  can  any  one  speak  of  harmony  and  uniformity 
of  teacliing  in  connection  with  the  Established  system,  who  remem-' 
]>ei-8  the  stormy  acenes  of  the  recent  Church  Congress  at  Leedfi, 
where,  it  is  known,  the  divisions  and  oppoeitioos  of  parties  came  out 
to  view  at  times  in  the  most  intensely  discordant  way  ? 

It  is  not,  indeed,  difficult  to  understand  that  the  existence  of  a 
dogmatic  creed,  imposed  by  autliority,  must  tend,  in  time,  to  originate 
sectarian  divisions,  as  well  as  to  intensify  them,  when,  from  any  cause, 
they  have  once  begun.  When  first  composed,  or  atlopted,  the  creed 
may  fairly  satisfy  the  genei-ation  of  those  by  whom  it  is  set  up. 
It  may  continue  to  do  so  for  a  very  long  period  of  time,  more 
particularly  among  credulous  or  unthoughtful  people.  Doubtless,  so 
mucli  as  this  may  be  alleged  in  favour  oven  of  the  Athaoasian 
Creed,  and  especially  in  reference  to  that  obscure  and  semi-barbarous  ] 
period  from  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  to  which  it  properly  * 
belongs.  But,  as  time  passes  on,  knowledge  increases.  Some  men 
begin  to  gee  further  or  deeper  than  tlie  Creed-makers ;  or  they  think 
they  do  so,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  They  begin  to  doubt 
this  or  that  article  of  orthodox  faith  ;  or,  it  may  be,  they  only  begin 
to  doubt  whether  it  ir  wise  and  becoming  to  put  into  the  definite 
forms  of  human  language  tlie  deep  things  of  Him  who  is  "  unsearch- 
able" and  "past  finding  out;"  or,  again,  as  language  itself  alters 
with  the  lapse  of  ages,  some  of  the  teems  or  clauses  of  the  creed 
.  come  to  be  obscure,  or  even  to  bear  a  meaning  different  from  that 
which  they  originally  expressed.  Here  are  abundant  sources  and 
occasions  of  diversity,  among  those  upon  whom  the  creed  is  imposed. 
Hence  arise  evasions  of  its  meanings,  pei-rersious  of  its  meanings,  non- 
natural  interpretations,  diA'ereuces  and  oppositions  of  construction, 
some  clinging  to  one  sense  and  some  to  another,  aa  has  been  abun- 
dantly exemplified,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Athauasian  Ci"eed, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Maurice.  This  process  of  change  is  sure  to  take 
place,  sooner  or  later,  where  there  is  any  activity  or  freedom  of  mind. 
Even  should  there  be  a  general  acquiescence  for  centuries,  yet  the 
period  of  doubt,  diversity,  division,  will  not  fail  to  come  at  last — pro- 
vided only  that  the  creed,  confession,  or  symbol,  or  whatever  it  may 
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be  tenned,  touches  upon  the  deeper  and  more  mysterious  snlijecLs 
religions  interesjt : — and  these  are  precisely  the  subjects  upon  wliioh 
the  composers  of  these  documents  have  roost  commonly  prefen-ed,  or 
deemed  it  expedient,  to  exhibit  their  skill. 

It  seems  plain,  then,  that,  whatever  else  they  may  do,  these  com- 
positions do  not  by  their  own  nature  tend  to  peace  and  harmony  iu 
the  Churcli,  but  rather  the  contmiy.  Their  essential  tendency  is.. in 
truth,  to  divisions,  iotolerauce,  and  spiritual  pride.  And  may  not 
even  this  be  the  reason,  or  one  of  the  reasons,  why  in  the  far-seeingj 
wisdom  of  the  Founder  of  Cliristianity,  or  rather  of  Him  whose 
minister  ht  was,  there  is  so  little  within  the  New  Testament  that  can 
be  construed  as  a  dogmatic  creetl,  or  as  intended  to  be  enforced  upon 
the  iissent  of  the  disciple  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  creeds  and 
confessions  ? 

However  this  may  be,  t))ere  is  one  great  and  evil  consequenc 
of  the  most  serious  kind  attendant  upoh  these  documents,  and  not 
to  be  more  specifically  pointed  out.     It  is  in  their  nature  to  plf 
artificial  impediments  in  the  way  of  progress  towanls  a  better  know- 
ledge of  religious  tnith.     Some  persons,  it  may  be,  like  them  all  the" 
moi*e  for  this.     Tkty  do  not  want  progress  towards  a  better  know- 
lodge  of  religious  truth,  do  not  believe  in  it.     They  are  satisfied  wit 
what  they  have  got,  and  doubly  satisfied,  if  only  a  Nicene  Council" 
or  a  pseudo-Athanasius  shouhl  appear  to  have  testified  that  it  is 
truth.     Such  persons,  then,  are  ijuite  willing  to  "  rest  and  be  thank- 
ful."    It  is  scarcely  for  such  that  these  lines  are  written.     It  would, 
be  almost  a  pity  to  disturb  them  in  their  mental  slumbere,  and  th< 
only  thing,  perhaps,  that  need  be  said  to  tliem,  is  to  wish  thei 
pleasant  dreams.     But  there  ai-e  many  others,  iu  these  days,  who  ar 
not  unwilling  to  look  forward  and  move  onward  ;  and  to  believe  thati 
the  wise  and  gracious  Providence  of  the  world   niny  have  yet  ioj 
reserve  for  us  words  and  thoughts  of  light  and  truth  greater,  deeper, 
better  than  anything  wc  have  yet  attained.    With  sucli  pei*sons, 
therefore,  let  us  ask  whether  it  is  indeed  the  case,  that  dogmatic 
creeds,  in  whatever  form,  place  artificial  barriers  in  the  way  of  progress 
towards  higher  truth? 

The  Church,  we  have  to  bear  in  inind,  of  a  given  century  (say  the 
sixteenth,  or  even  the  fourth),  takes  upon  itself  to  define  the  faith, 
and  sets  up  a  creed,  or  else  it  adopts  one  from  more  ancient  times, 
and  gives  this  the  sanction  of  its  approval.  It  says,  in  effect.  This  is 
Christian  truth,  indispensable  to  salvation ;  we  find  it  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, clearly  revealed,  and  you,  our  successors  of  future  generations, 
are  called  upon  to  receive  it ;  you  ishall  receive  it ;  or,  at  least,  if  you 
do  not,  you  are  anathematized;  our  church  shall  be  no  place  for  you; 
the  common  church  of  the  nation,  it  may  be,  shall  be  no  place  for  you ; 
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and  you  shall  forego  any  atlvautages  of  position  ov  emolument  which 
it  has  to  confer.     No  Council,  or  Synod,  or  Act  of  Parliament  haa;. 
indeed,  said  all  this  in  so  many  words ;  but  that  this  U  the  real  forcft] 
and  effect  of  what  the  dogmatists  luive  said,  it  requires  no  argument 
to  show.     And  now,  let  us  remember  again,  those  who  have  practi- 
cally said  this  were  not  exempt  from  the  common  liability  to  error^ 
They  have  really  possessed  no  better  knowledge,  on  the  main  ques- 
tions of  religious  and  Christian  belief,  than  the  men  of  our  own 
centur)'.     They  had  no  better  means  of  knowing,  nor  so  good  ;  and 
in  the  progress  of  the  ages,  times  were  sure  to  come  when  new  light 
should  be  thrown  upon  many  things.    For  example,  in  relation  to  our 
own  English  Churchmen  of  the  sLvteenth  centuiy,  the  men  of  two  or* 
three  hundred  years  later  would  be  enabled  to  see  and  understand 
innumerable  subjects  better  than  they  did.     This  was  to  be  so  in 
politics,  in  commerce,  in  trade,  in  science,  in  learning  of  various^ 
kinds;  it  was  to  be  so,  as  witliout  doubt  it  is,  in  the  understanding 
of  Scripture,  in  laws,  and  in  arts.     But,  whatever  progress  of  this 
kind  may  be  made  by  the  later  generations,  so  far  as  religion  is  oon-J 
cerned  there  is  the  ancient  Creed  to  be  kept  in  view.     They  must 
not  deviate  from  that,  or  go  beyond  it,  e.\cept  at  their  own  peril.     In 
science,  and  many  other  subjects  of  human  concern,  thuy  ai'e 
liberty  to  adopt  new  ideas,  new  inventions,  new  forms  of  expression. 
In  religion  it  is  not  so ;  in  the  apprehension  oi'  Cliristianity  it  is  not 
so.     In  these,  the  greatest  and  most  absorbing  of  human  interests,  we 
must  be  contented, according  to  the  established  system, to  remain  whero^. 
our  forefathers  have  left  us.     If  these  believed,  with  Calvin,  in  ai 
unmerciful  God,  who  has  foreordained  untold  myrituls  of  His  rations 
creatures  to  eternal  perdition,  we  of  the  later  ages  must  believe  the 
same,  if  the  creed  tells  us  to  do  so.     No  matter  that  juster  ideas  of 
the  Almighty  Father  may  have  risen  upon  the  world,  or  that  a  bettep.< 
understanding  of  the  words  of  Scripture  may  have  gradually  beca  j 
gained,  there  is  the  creed  left  to  us  by  our  ecclesiastical  lawgiver,  and  I 
neither  the  Church  nor  the  Law,  ns  they  are,  will  allow  the  lateuj 
genei'atious  to  neglect  it — except,  indeed,  at  the  cost  of  such  disad- 
vantages as  I  have  before  referred  to. 

Is  it  not  plain,  then,  that  the  ancient  creed-system  throws  impedi- 
rnentH  in  the  way  of  religiou.s   truth  ;  tends   to  make  that  difficult : 
which  ought  to  be  easy  ;  to  interfere,  so  far  as  man  can  do  so,  with 
the  providential  teachings  of  past  histor)',  while  yet  these  are  so  per- 
sistently reminding  us  that  men  shall  go  fonvard  and  not  stand  still,' 
even  in  their  knowledge  of  Crotl  and  of  Clirist,  and  of  all  that  we  com«| 
prehend  under  the  name  of  religious  and  Christian  truth  ? 

But  here  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  two  considerable  objec- 
tions which  may  be  urged  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  and,  if  p>sstbleJ 
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to  rctnovo  them  oat  of  our  way.     Tbey  are  founded,  the  one  upon  the 
I  fact,  or  aMSumod  f»u^t,  thftt  Cliristiftnity  is  a  Divine  revelation ;  tlie 
'«»thor  upon  the  fact,  or  OHsuraed  fact,  of  the  authority  of  tlie  Church, 
»W)  the  guanlian  and  expounder  of  revealed  truth.     These  arc  related 
.yij-t  distinrt  |)rnp^)sitions.     For  the  present,  let  us  briefly  consider  the 
former  of  the  two,  reserving  the  other  for  a  later  portion  of  this  paper. 
Chrintianity,  then,  let  it  be  granted,  is  a  Divine  revelation.     It* 
great  tnitliH.  whatever  they  may  be,  are  definite  and  unchangeable.. 
["Being  no,  tliey  may  surely  be  put  into  definite  words,  so  as  to  be 
r clearly  appreiientled  by  the  disciple,  and  impressed  upon  him,  as  that 
vhich  it  tfi  re(|Utred  by  tho  Spirit  of  Truth  Himself  that  we  should 
ftwopt  anil  honour,  even  as  His  gift.     So  it  may  reasonably  be  uj'ged 
^by  the  advocate  of  Creeds.     And  here  it  may  be  permitted  to  the 
writer  to  say  that  the  conception  of  Christianity  thus  implied  is  not 
exactly  hi«  own.     To  him.  this  religion,  while  undoubtedly  iiivolving"  i 
!  and  cairying  with  it  many  great  and  valuable  truths  and  principles, 
neverthelcw  consists  simply  in  the  wonls,  life  and  spirit  of  Cluist. 
So  gi-eat  a  thing  aa  it  iis  may  not  be  compressed,  or  expressed,  within 
the  compn.ss  of  any  Crfed  or  Confession  of  Faith  whatever.     It  is.  j 
I'Only  to  be  aeon,  Icamt,  and  appreciated  in  and  from  the  living  ntter-! 
and  actions  of  its  Author.     Granting,  however,  for  the  moment. 
'  the  usual  conception  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  system  of  truths  or  dockrioea^ 
that  may  Iw  defiuwl  as  to  their  essentials  in  words,  still  one  great  fact 
in  connection  oven   with  that  conception  is  not  to  be  denied.     It  is 
dear  from  the  whole  history  of  Christianity  from  the  beginnii^, 
howCTer  unchangeable  it  may  itseK  be  in  its  essence,  yet  its  pr 
have  lioon  only  slowly  learning  it ;  that  they  have  >>een  advandngl 
onwTird  by  degrees  through  darkness,  ignorance,  difficulties,  tea  dearer,  | 
better  knowledge  and  a  worthier  appreciation  of  what  their  rel^gioai 
ia — A  knowledge  and  appredation,  it  may  be  added,  whidt 
c<ndd  not  K^  gained  by  such  a  licing  as  man,  except  only  throogli 
slow  diadplixuuy  process  provided  for  us  by  the  Providence  of 
KfvcL     Surety  t]^  pvooeaa  baa  been  laigdj  going  od 
f]i«  pastv  and  is  going  on  still,  and  that  too,  even  in  spite,  I 
aaj,  oC  creeds  and  dogmaa,  whidi,  tbongb  tbey  can  unqoc 
throw  obstades  in  Ae  way  of  prognn^  are  yet,  faaf^y, 
abeohit^K'  to  prrt  a  stop  to  it 

Svok  within  the  New  Testament  times,  the  disciples  were  bexng 
OQ  to  apprdwod  move  jostl j  vanotis  great  prindpleB  of  tbeir 
wUeh  tibcy  «nere  slow  and  reloctant  to  lean.    They  bad,  maaj 
Ibcn.  to  be  taught  that  the  '*  liberty  wbeeewxCb  Cbrist  bas  made 
free "  dad  not  require  the  sabmissMMi  of  Gentile  counats  to  Jc 
riloi  aad  oeieiiMmIca    Tbis  bad  to  be  learnt  cren  by  an  A|Midek1 

*  Scc€id.n.       . 
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Tliey  bad,  many  of  them,  to  be  tatigbt  tbat  the  grace  of  God  was 
offered  to  all  tlie  world  alike,  witJbout  respect  of  persons.  They  had 
uiiiny  of  them,  to  learn  tbat  by  bis  crucifixion  the  Messiah  had  been 
releaaed  from  all  Jewish  restrictionB,  and  was  now,  through  his  death, 
accessible  to  every  man  by  faith,  notwithstanding  past  sins*" 
whereas  many  of  them,  perhaps  all  in  the  firet  instance,  bad  fanciec 
that  it  was  be  tbat  "  should  have  vedeenied  Israel  '*  only,  and  that 
none  but  those  of  Hebrew  race  w«re  to  be  bis  subjeotfi.  They  bad*. 
many  of  them,  f^ain,  or  most  of  them,  including  Apostles  themselvea,^ 
to  unlearn  and  lay  aside  their  expectation  of  a  speedy  second  advent, 
and  the  end  of  the  then  existing  state  of  the  world,  even  within  the 
lifetime  of  tbat  generation,  f  Thus,  it  is  plain,  however  definite  or 
unchangeable  the  truths  of  the  Goepel  may  bo,  tbat  in  the  first 
Christian  age  the  "  wssels  "  into  which  they  bad  to  fee  reoeivetl  were 
but  "earthen."  Many  elements  of  human  prejudice  and  error  were 
iutenningleil  with  them  ;  in  so  much  tbat  to  apeak  of  a  perfect 
understanding  of  Christianity  existing  even  then,  or  to  look  back  to 
the  actual  beliefs  even  of  that  first  age,  as  forming  a  final  and  .sure 
confession  for  all  the  ages  to  come,  were  but  a  folly  of  tho  extremost 
and  most  mischievous  kind. 

And  this  proce.s.s  of  learning,  of  advancing  onward  to  a  better  and 
stiU  better  understanding  of  the  Divine  Will  and  Way.s,  as  in  the 
Gospel  or  elsewhere  declared,  has  it  ever  really  stopped  ?  Did  it 
cease,  for  example,  with  the  successive  writers  of  the  successively 
added  clauses  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  whoever  they  may  have  been  ? — 
or  with  the  authors  of  the  Nicene  Creed  1 — or  with  the  unknown 
composer  even  of  the  Creed  called  after  Athanasius  ?  Did  the  process 
of  learning  more  of  the  deep  things  of  God  reach  its  limits  with  any 
of  these ;  or  did  it  do  so  in  our  owu  country  with  the  .settlement  of 
the  Articles  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  bishops  ?  Nay,  has  it 
reached  its  appointed  bounds  even  in  this  nineteenth  century  1  Are 
there  not  still  discussions  and  controversies  even  among  eminent 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  among  eminent  ministers  of 
Nonconfonnist  bodies,  and  even  upon  the  most  vital  subjects,  such  as 
the  Atonement,  for  example,  and  the  nature  and  duration  of  future 
punishment  ?  How  then  can  it  be  said  that  the  truths  of  Christianity 
are  fixed  and  unchangeable  in  any  nucli  sense  as  forbids  our  progress 
toward.s  a  better  understanding  of  them, — that  is  to  say,  towards  a 
better  knowledge  of  divine  truth "? 

But  if,  on  the  otln?r  baud,  at  a  given  point  you  set  up  a  creed  or 
set  of  creeds,  and  enforce  these  as  though  you  fancied  them  to  contaio] 


*  Rom.  iii.,  25,  and  passim. 

+  See  Matt  xxiv.  ;  comp.  1  Thew.  iv.,  lZ,»tq;  Jame*  v.,  7,  8  ;  1  Pet.  n.,7. 
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the  whole  and  true  substance  of  Ohristian  faith ;  if  you  make  all  who 
would  enter  your  church  tacitly  signify  their  assent,  or  openly  pro- 
mise not  to  deviate  from  them,  whatever  they  may  privately  think, 
it  is  clear  that  yoti  not  only  assume  the  perfection  of  your  own  know- 
ledge on  every  subject  that  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  creed ;  you 
also  place  an  artificial  barrier,  of  the  most  effectual  and  mischievous 
kind,  in  the  path  of  that  further  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things  which  the  whole  past  experience  of  the  Christian  world  bids 
us  confidently  to  anticipate,  faithfully  and  hopefully  to  aspire  and  to 
strive  after. 

A  second  illustration  of  the  obstructive  tendency  of  Creeds  may  be 
easily  derived  from  another  of  the  more  prominent  cases  which 
present  themselves  in  our  English  Christendom.  But  this,  with 
some  other  matters,  must  be  reserved  for  the  second  poition  of 
this  paper. 

G.  Vance  Smith. 


ON  THE   HEREDITARY  TRANSMISSION 
ACQUIRED   PSYCHICAJ.  HABITS. 


OF 


THERE  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  question  that  in  the  niiuds  of  all 
the  more  progiessive  thinker.s  of  the  present  day,  the  doctrine 
of  Evolution,  whether  accepted  thoroughly  or  only  tentatively,  is' 
giving  a  direction  to  their  inquiries,  and  a  form  to  their  speculatiods. 
Believing,  as  I  do,  that  tlie  future  advance  of  Psychology  will  depend 
in  great  measure  upon  the  sagacity  and  fcarlessuesy  with  which  this 
principle  in  pushed  forward,  I  am  desu-oua  of  showing  that  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  embodiment  in  the  Constitution  of  one  generation, 
of  congenital  tendencies  to  ceitaiu  forms  of  Psychical  action,  which 
are  the  resultants  of  the  experience  of  previous  generations,  has  a 
sound  Physiological  basis.  It  will  flpi>ear,  in  tJ>e  course  of  my  expo- 
sition, that  this  doctrine  is  really  much  older  than  the  able  writer*  to 
whom  it  is  generally  attributed  ;  and  that  while  Sii"  Jolm  Sebright 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Andrew  Knight  had  most  explicitly  advanced  the 
principle  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  acquired  Habits,  ho  that 
they  become  "  secondoiy  instincts,"  before  it  was  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  and  made  jmrt  of  the  ba.sis  of  his  Philosophy,  the 
probability  that  such  nrAjuhvd  Habits  tend  to  produce  structural 
modifications  in  the  Organic  mechanism,  analogous  to  those  of  which 
the  oHginal  Instinctive  propensities  are  the  expressions,  hail  been 
distinctly  shown  before  Professor  Bain  furniulaiizcd  it  in  fanguage 
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wblch  appears  to  me  more  positive  and  explicit  than  we  have  &t  pre- 1 
«ent  a  right  to  use.     I  have  no  other  motive  than  the  m,uin  cui^ie' 
in  making  this  reclamation.      The  future  historian  of  what  1  atn' 
convinced  will  he  hereafter  regarded  aH  a  most  remarkable  Epoch  in 
the  History  of  Philosophy,  will  be  able  to  assign  to  these  two  most 
able  thinkers  and  writers  the  great  merit  to  which  they  are  unques- 
tionably entitled  ;  without  overlooking  the  preparation  which  had 
been  made  for  them  by  previous  thinkers,  who,  in  their  respective 
spheres,  were  patiently  collecting  and  generalizing  facts,  or  develop- 
ing principles,  which  have  been  subsequently  shown  to  have  an  ap- 
plication far  raoi'e  e.xtensive  than  they  had  themselves  anticipated. 

The  Physiology  of  rtientul  Habit  cannot  be  rightly  understood 
without  a  preliminary  study  of  botlily  Habit ;  and  it  will  be  shown 
that  \ye  may  pass  from  one  of  these  categories  to  the  other  by  a 
series  of  steps  so  gradational,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  distinct 
line  of  sepai-ation  between  them.  The  readers  of  my  previous* 
Papers  in  this  Review  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  I  hold  it 
absolutely  essential  to  a  sound  Psychology,  to  look  at  Man's  nature 
a*i  a  whole;  and,  so  far  from  attempting  to  mark  out  distinct 
spheres  for  Mind  and  Body,  Spirit  and  Matter,  to  endeavour  to 
trace  the  subtle  threads  by  which,  in  our  present  state  of  exis- 
tence, their  operations  are  inextricably  connected.  "  What  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  Muu  put  asunder."  I  do  not  pretend 
to  "  explain "  any  "Mental  phenomenon  by  PhysioUigy :  I  mereKy*  I 
aftimi  that  the  Phyniologica!  njethod  affords,  in  many  instances,  a 
valuable  clue  to  the  study  of  Mental  phenomena  ;  and  that  wherevepj 
any  form  of  Mental  activity  is  distinctly  related  to  Bodily,  the  inve*i<[ 
tigation  of  the  material  conditi/nis  of  that  activity  is  an  essential 
part  of  Psychological  Science. 

There  is  no  part  of  om*  composite  nature  as  to  whic^  thia  is  more 
obvious,  than  it  is  in  the  formation  of  Habits ;  wliich,  as  T  pointe4i 
out  twenty  years  ago,  is  entirely  comformable  to  the  (/fii^ml  laws 
Nntrition.    The  demand  for  Nutrition  in  the  living  organiam, — ^that 
in,  for  the  continual  replacement,  by  new  tissue,  of  that  which  has 
become  effete, — arises  from  the  limitation  of  the  tei^Hi  of  life  of  each 
part,  whictk  is  for  the  most  part  brief  in  propoition  to  its  activity. 
Thus  in  a  Tree,  the  leaf-cells,  which  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of. 
assimilating  the  nutrient  materials,  last  only  for  a  season  ;  whilst  tb* 
solid  imnk,  to  the  groAvth  of  which  the  functional  activity  of  the 
leases  is  subsei'vient,  may  endure  for  centuries.     So  in  the  Animal, 
boily.  while  there  is  a  continual  "  shedding  "  and  rejiroduction  of  the 
RBNUiilating  and  secreting  cells  by  which  the  plastic  material  of  the 
hlooil  is  prepared,  there  is  a  far  greater  permanence  in  the  framesij 
work  of  the  Skeleton^  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  and 
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vrLose  functions  are  purely  mechanical.     In  tbe  case  of  the  Nen'o-. 
muscular  apparatus,  to  whose  action  all  the  rest  of  the  Organism, 
ministers,  tlm  duration  of  the  life  of  each  component  integer  scemaj 
essentially  to  depend  upon  the  use  that  is  made  of  it ;  varying  h 
versely  as  its  functional  activity.     Thus,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
Nervo-muscular  energy  put  forth,  the  greater  will  be  the  "  waste 
of  tissue,  and  the  greater  the  demand  for  its  replacement  by  the 
Nutritive  process. 

But  the  Age  of  the  Animal  body  has  a  very  important  relation  to 
the    activity   of  the   Nutritive   operations ;    for  whilst   the   Plan! 
grows  by  mere  ailditkm  and  cxtnision,  the  Animal  grows  (at  leaf 
in  all  but  the  lowest  Plant-like  fonnsi)  by  the  production  of  addi- 
tional tissue  in  the  intimate  sribstaiice  of  every  part  and  organ ;  and 
thus,  during  the  whole  passage  of  the  Human  or  any  siTnllar  Organ-j 
ism  fiom  its  earliest  embryonic  stage  to  its  full  maturity',  there  is 
continual  pulling-down  and  rebuilding  of  every  part  of  the  fabric 
which  produces  a  demand  for  Nutrition  that  is  far  out  of  proportion^ 
to  the  actual  inci'tiim.     Everyone  knows  the  appetite  of  a   rapidlj 
gi-owiug  boy;  and  yet  of  the  excess  of  food  which  he  takes  in  a  giveaj 
time  beyond  what  would  be  required  by  the  adult,  proluibly  not  ont 
hundredth  part  goes  to  supply  the  material  for  the  mere  addUkm.  ol 
weight  which  he  acquires  during  that  time,  all  the  rest  bwng  U3€ 
up  in  that  process  of  rpcom^itructhm,  which  is  a  necessaiy  condition 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  Organism  as  a  whole. 

The  Formative  power,  then,  ordinarily  exerts  itself  (1)  in  keeping 
up  the  Nutrition  of  every  integral  part  of  the  body,  so  as  to  vuihi- 
iain  it  in  the  condition  proper  to  it  at  each  period  of  life ;  (2)  in 
that  continual  rebuilding  which  is  actively  going  on  during  the 
period  of  gnnvth ;  and  (3)  in  that  original  production  which  Is 
required  for  the  develojynu.nt  of  new  parts  and  orgjius  at  some  par- 
ticular stage  of  life ;  as  that  of  the  apparatus  for  the  Reproduction 
of  the  ract',  when  the  organism  of  the  ituliv'ulual  is  approaching 
its  matuiity. 

But,  further,  as  Sir  James  Paget  long  since  pointed  out,  the 
Formative  power  is  often  exercised,  not  only  in  maintaining  the'" 
oriffinal  type,  but  aLso  in  keeping  up  some  acquired  peculiarity; 
as,  f(»r  example,  in  the  perpetuation  of  a  scar  left  after  the  healing 
of  a  wound.  For  the  tissue  of  the  cicatrix  grows  and  assimilates 
nutrient  material,  exactly  as  do  the  normal  tissues  which  sutround 
it ;  and  thus  a  scar  on  a  Child's  face  which  is  as  long  as  his  own 
finger,  will  still  be  as  long  as  his  finger  when  he  becomes  a  Man. 

Now  it  is  unquestionably  during  the  period  of  growth,  that  the 
influence  of  external  agencies  is  most  strongly  exerted  in  vKxli/givf/ 
the  Constitution  of  the  individual;  for  when  this  has  been  once  fixed, 
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it  either  Huecuiub*  to  a  cliangc  of  conditions,  or  dominates  over 
ihcm,  having  little  power  of  adaptation  to  them.  To  such  i^afl^\ 
nuKllpih'dily  of  Constitution  I  should  refer  the  following  case, 
cit<Kl  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (Principles  of  Geulogy,  Uth  Edit,  vol  ii. 
p.  297)  Oh  one  of  "inherited  instincts": — "Some  of  our  countri-men 
engjiged  ahout  the  year  1825  in  conducting  one  of  tl»e  principal  mining 

kAiwociations  in  Mexico,  that  of  Ke^U  del  Monte,  carried  out  with  them 
some  English  giey hounds  of  the  best  breed,  to  hunt  the  liaiei»  which 
abound  in  that  country.     The  great  platform  which  is  here  the  scene  of 

■  sport  i«  at  an  elevation  of  about  !),0(K)  fet-t  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  stands  habitually  at  the  height  of 
about  19  inches.  It  was  found  that  the  greyhoimds  couhl  not  sup-, 
port  the  fatigues  of  a  long  chase  in  this  attenuated  atmosphere,  and 
before  they  could  come  up  with  their  prey,  they  lay  down  gasping  for 
breath ;  but  these  same  animals  have  produced  whelps  which  have 

I  grown  up,  and  are  not  in  the  least  degree  incommoded  by  the  want  of 
denBity  in  the  air,  but  mn  down  the  hares  with  n.s  much  ea.se  as  the 
iiectcst  of  their  race  in  this  country." 

Again,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  e.\ercii-o  of  the  Rcpnxluc- 
tive  function,  a  formative  rapacity  is  transmitted  to  tlie  germ,  in. 
virtue  of  which  (the  rotjuisite  external  conditions  being  Bupplied). 
it  develops  itself  into  an  Organism  po-sscssing  tiie  characters  of  its 
vpacUts,  and  Kometimcs  the  ^'individiud  characteis  of  one  or  other  of 
its  parents,  or  of  both  in  combination.  Of  the  limiting  conditions 
of  that  Hereditaiy  TrausmLssion  which  is  certainly  a  general  tendency. 
Physiology  can  at  present  give  very  little  account ;  and  I  shall  only 
suggest  that  while  a  great  deal  of  diiicussion  has  taken  place  as  tct- 
whether  the  male  or  the  female  parent  exerts  the  greater  influence 
over  the  ohar4n.;ter  of  the  offspring,  we  are  as  yet  entirely  ignorant  of 
how  far  the  union  of  two  different  natures  may  produce — as  in  the 

,  C^Mnbination  of  an  acid  and  a  base — a  resultant  essentially  dissimilar 
to  either  of  them.     This  much,  however,  may  be  couiiilently  attirmod, 
that  where  flr<!/i/<yrj7  amstitatioiuil  taints,  that  is  to  say,  abnormal \ 
hah'duiks  of  Nutrition,  have  been  acquired,  these  tend  to  propagate 

.themselves  hereditarily;    and    tliat  Ihey  do  so  with  the  most  cer- 
tainty, when    both   paivnts    partake    of   them.      It   may   also  be 
affirmed   that   every   repetition   of  such   thiustnissicn   tends   to  iu- 
crease  tlie  mischief;   so   that   by  "breeding  in  and  in,"    the   inju- 
rious external  conditions  remaining  the  same,  a  very  sUght  original ' 
dei)art«ire  from  healthy  nutritiyu  may  become  intensified  in  sueces-, 
sive  generations  into  a  most  serious  abnormality.     Of  this  we  have^ 
an  example  in  the  production  of  Cretinism,  which  may  be  charac- , 
lerized  as  idiocy  connected  with  bodily   deformity.      This   is   not, 
essentially  connect e<l,  as  some   have  supposed,  with  goitre;  for  it 
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preseuts  itself  in  some  l«x*alities  -where  goitre  (Joes  not  prevail, 
whilst  elsewhere  goitre  pievails  without  ileveloj)iiig  itself  into  cre- 
tiiiistu.  But  in  the  Vallais  of  the  Alps  the  conditions  of  the  two 
appear  concurrent ;  ami  the  result  of  their  conjoint  action  through  a 
tfitccession  of  generations  becomes  most  distressingly  apparent. 

There  is  one  class  of  cases,  moreover,  in  which  a  particular  abnormal 
form  of  Nutrition  that  is  distinctly  rtC'^ufjv.ii  by  the  imiividva/,  exerts 
a  most  injurious  influence  upon  the  offspring — that,  namely,  which  is 
the  result  of  habitual  Alcoholic  excess.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
question  that  the  continual  action  of  what  have  been  tennetl  "  ner- 
vine stimulants"  modijieti  the  nvtrilicm  of  the  Nervouj*  system ;  for 
in  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  feet — unfortunately  but  too 
familiar — that  it  not  only  comes  to  talHrak'  what  would  have  been 
in  the  first  instance  absolutely  poisonous,  but  that  it  comes  to  be 
th'jK'ndint  upon  a  rojietition  of  the  dose  for  the  power  of  sustaining 
its  ordinary  activity,  and  that  the  want  of  such  repetition  produces 
an  almost  unl)eai'able  cravimj,  which  is  as  purely  Physical  as  that  of 
Inuiger  or  thirst.  Now  all  these  "  nervine  stimulants  "  further  agree 
in  this,  that  v  hile  they  excite  or  misdirect  the  Automatic  activity 
of  the  Mind,  they  weaken  the  controlling  power  of  the  Will ;  and 
tills  is  exactly  the  condition  which,  intensified  and  fixed  into  per- 
manence, co!istitutes  Insanity.  We  have  a  far  larger  experience 
oi  the  results  of  habitual  Alcoholic  exce.ss,  than  we  have  in  regard 
lo  any  other  "  nervine  stimulant;"  and  all  such  experience  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  hereditary  tmusmission  of  that  acquired 
perversion  of  tho  normal  nutrition  of  the  neiTous  system  which  it 
has  induced.  That  this  manifests  itself  sometimes  in  congenital 
Idiocy,  sometimes  in  a  predisposition  to  Insanity,  which  requires  but 
a  very  slight  exciting  cause  to  develop  it,  and  sometimes  in  a 
strong  craving  for  alcoholic  drinks,  which  the  unhappy  subject  of  it 
strives  in  vain  to  resist,  is  the  coucuneut  testimony  of  all  who  have 
directed  their  attention  to  the  enquiry.  Thus  Dr.  Howe,  in  his 
Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Idiocy  in  Massachu-setts,  states  that  the 
habits  of  the  parents  of  300  idiots  having  been  leametl,  145,  or  nearly 
one  half,  were  found  to  he  habitual  drunkards.  In  one  instance,  in 
which  both  paients  were  drunkards,  seven  idiotic  children  were 
born  to  them.  Dr.  Down,  whose  experience  of  idiocy  is  gre^iter 
than  that  of  any  other  man  in  this  country,  has  assured,  me  that  he 
does  not  consider  Dr.  Howe's  statement  as  at  all  exaggerated.  Sir 
W.  A.  F.  Browne,  the  firat  Medical  Lunacy  Comralssiouer  for  Scot- 
land, thus  wrote  when  him.self  in  charge  of  a  large  a.s>'lum  : — "The 
dninkard  not  only  injures  and  enfeebles  his  own  nervous  system,  but 
entails  mental  disease  upon  his  family.  His  daughters  are  nervous 
and  hysterica! ;   his  sous  are  weak,  wayward,  eccentric,  and  sink 
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under  the  pressure;  of  excitement,  of  some  unforeseen  exigency,  ori 
the  ordinary  calls  of  «luty."     Dr.  Howe  remarks  that  the  childreni 
of  ibninkards  are  deficient  in  bodily  and  vital  energy,  and  ore  predis- 
posed by  their  very  orgaxiization  to  Juive  cranngs  for  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants.    If  they  pursue  the  course  of  their  fathers,  whicli  tliey  have' 
more  temptation  to  follow,  and  less  power  to  avoid,  than  the  children 
of  the  temperate,  they  add  to  their  hereditaiy  weakness,  and  increase 
the  tendency  to  idiocy  or  insanity  in  their  constitution  ;    and  this 
they  leave  to  their  children  after  them.     The  experiences  of  those 
who,  like  Hartley  Coleridge,  have  inherited  the  craving  for  alcoholic 
excitement,  together  with  the  weakness  of  Will  which  makes  them' 
powerless  to  resist  it,  whilst  all  their  better   nature    prompts*  tlie 
struggle,  nmst  satisfy  any  one  who  carefully  weighs  them,  how  closely 
connected  their  Psychical  stai«  is  with  the  Physical  constitution  wliich 
they  inherit,  and  how  small  is  their  o^vn  moral  responsibility  for 
eiTora  whicli  are  mainly  attrib\itable  to  tlie  vice,s  of  their  progenitore. 
As  I  heanl  Robert  CoUyer  (of  Chicago)  well  say  in  an  admirable 
[>«ermon  on  "  The  thorn  in  the  tlesh:" — "  In  the  far-reaching  influences 
that  go  to  every  life,  and  away  backwai*d  as  certainly  as  forward, 
children  are  sometimes  l>oni  with  appetites  fatally  strong  in  their 
''Xiattire.      As  they  grow  up,    the   appetite  grows   with   them,   and 
«»peedily  becomes  a  master,  the  ma^ster  a  tyrant,  and  by  the  time 
he  arrives  at  his  manliood  the  num  is  a  slave.     I  heard  a  man  saj 
that  for  eight-and-twenty  ye»i*s  the   soul  within  him  had  had  to 
«taml,  like  an  unsleeping  sentinel,  guarding  his  appetite  for  sti'ong 
Irink.      To  be  a  man  at  last  under  such  a  disadvantage,  not  to 
lention  a  saint,  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  grace  as  can  well  be  .seen. 
'There  is  no  doctrine  that  demands  a  larger  vision  than  tliLs  of  the 
(lepravity  of  human  nature.     Old  Dr.  Mason  used  to  say  that  as 
imch  grace  as  would  make  John  a  saint,  would  barely  keep  Peter 
firom  knocking  a  man  down." 

With  such  evidence  of  tlie  hereditary  transmission  of  general  dXu.- 
tkiees,  or  modes  of  Nutrition,  of  which  we  can  distinctly  trace  the 
uequirement  in  the  history  of  the  progenitor,  we  seem  fully  justified 
in  applying  the  same  doctrine  to  such  particular  habits  as  may  be 
regarded,  from  the  Physiologist's  p<^)int  of  view,  in  the  light  of  (".r- 
premwne  of  special  modifications  of  Nervous  organization.  As  I  do 
not  consider  that  any  advance  has  been  nmde  in  oiu-  positive  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  beyond  tlie  stage  to  whicli  I  had  brought  it 
twenty  years  ago  (although  the  language  used  by  some  later  writers 
might  lead  unwary  i-eaders  to  beUeve  that  much  has  been  definitely 
iiscertiiiued,  which  is  merely  assumed),  I  shall  here  reproduce,  from 
tiie  filth  edition  of  my  "  Human  Physiology,"  my  former  accoimt  of 
tlje  iUtioiiaie  of  Habit,  with  some  additional  illustrations. 
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Tlie  Spinal  Conl,  with  it«  aj^'f.rent  ami  efferent  nerves,  coutititulcs 
iSm  apparatus  for  the  perfbnnance  of  thone  "  Reflex "  movemeut.s 
which  do  not  involve  Sensatioa ;  depending  merely  on  a  sort  of  reflec- 
tion by  the  Nerve-centres,  along  the  motor  or  efferent  nerves,  of  the 
impressions  brought  to  these  centres  by  the  cxcitor  or  afferent. 
Now  of  tliese  "  reflex  "  movements,  some  (as  the  acts  of  Biieathing 
and  Swallowiog,  with  Sucking  which  i*  cuiupounded  of  both)  are 
obviously  dependent  on  the  con(/tnital  arrangement  of  the  Nervous 
apparatus  which  is  the  instrument  of  their  performance ;  wlukt 
others,  for  which  the  capacity  is  acquired  Bubsequently,  Ijclong  to 
Hartley's  categorj'  of  secomiarili/  aatartiaiic,  lu  the  acquirement 
of  such — as,  for  example,  the  habit  of  erect  progression,  common  to 
«very  uonually  constituted  Human  being — not  only  consciousness 
but  volitional  effort  may  Ije  involved  ;  and  yet,  when  once  acqiured, 
they  may  be  performed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Spinal 
Cord  alone,  as  when  soldiers  continue  to  mai'ch  during  sleep,  or  fowls 
raove-on  several  steps  after  tlieir  heads  have  been  cut  oC  This  is 
now  genei-ally  admitted  by  Physiologists  to  be  the  true  explanation  of 
tlie  results  of  PHUger's  experiments  on  the  decapitated  Frog ;  though 
tl»e  fMrpoa'tve  nature  of  the  movements  it  executes  was  at  first  sup- 
posed by  majiy  to  indicate  tliat  the  Spinal  Cord  is  the  seat  of  Con- 
aoioQsueiis  and  Will.  Thus  if  a  certain  spot  of  the  tliigh  of  a  decapi- 
tated frog  be  touched  with  acetic  acid,  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot 
of  the  same  side  moves  to  the  spot,  so  as  to  rub  off  the  offending 
liquid  ;  if  the  foot  be  cut  off,  and  the  acid  be  again  applied,  the  leg  is 
again  moved  in  tlie  same  manner,  but  witliout  being  able  to  remove 
the  irritation ;  and  after  some  fruitless  efforts,  tlie  other  foot  is  moved 
towards  the  sjwt,  and  the  acid  wiped  away.  Now  it  is  within  tlw 
experience  of  most  of  us,  that  we  ourselves  often  execute  tlie  very 
Mume  kind  of  protective  movements  during  profound  sleep,  when  we 
are  functiwiaily  in  pi-ecisely  the  same  condition  as  the  decapitated 
frog ;  and  however  pui-poeive  they  were  when  we  first  learned  to 
perform  them,  they  have  come  by  liabit  to  be  purely  automatic. 

"Now,"  I  remarked  (op.  ciL  p.  494!),  "  in  all  these  cases  it  seems 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  same  kind  of  connection  between  the 
excitor  and  motor  nerves  come-s  to  be  formed  by  a  process  of  gradual 
development,  as  originally  exists  in  the  nervovts  systems  of  those 
animals  whose  movements  are  entirely  automatic ;  this  portion  of 
the  nervous  system  of  Man  l)eing  so  constituted,  as  to  gwu-to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  habitually  called  into  play.  Such  an  idea  is 
supported  by  all  we  know  of  the  formation  and  persistence  of  Ao^ifo 
of  nervo-muscular  action.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  universal  experi- 
ence, that  ^uch  habits  are  far  more  readily  acquui3d  during  tlie 
periods  of  infancy,  childho<jd,  .'uad  youth,  than  they  are  after  the 
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atlaiiiiucnt  of  adult  age  ;  and  that,  the  earlier  they  are  acquirod,  the 
move  tenuciously  they  are  retained.  Now  it  is  whilst  the  organism 
is  growing  most  rapidly,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  new  tissue  is 
consequently  being  formed,  that  wc  should  expect  such  new  connec- 
tions to  be  most  rea<Uly  established ;  and  it  i.s  then,  too,  that  the 
assimilative  processes  most  readily  take-on  that  new  mode  of  action, 
which  often  (as  in  the  maintenance  of  a  cicatrix)  becomes  so  com- 
pletely a  'second  nature,'  as  to  keep  up  a  certain  acquired  mode  of 
Nutrition  through  the  whole  suksequent  life." 

A  very  curious  proof  of  the  Here<litary  Transmissibility  of  tenden- 
cies to  special  movements,  the  secondary  OA^fpiircmeiit  of  which  ten- 
tlencies  is  altogether  beyond  ilouljt,  is  afforded  by  the  following  curious 
fact  established  by  the  researches  of  AI.  Brown-Sef|uard.  Jn  the  course 
of  his  masterly  experimental  investigations  on  the  functions  of  the 
Nervous  System,  he  discovered  that,  after  a  particular  lesion  of  the 
Spinal  Cord  of  Guinea-pigs,  a  slight  pinching  of  the  skin  of  the 
face  would  throw  the  animals  into  a  kind  of  epileptic  convtdsion. 
That  this  artificial  epilepsy  should  be  constantly  producible 
Uuinea-pigs,  and  not  in  any  other  animals  experimented  on,  was  in^ 
itself  sufficiently  singular  ;  and  it  was  not  less  surprising  that  the 
tendency  to  it  persisted,  after  the  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  seemed  to 
have  been  entirely  recovered  from.  But  it  was  far  more  wonderful 
that  when  these  epileptic  Guinea-pigs  bred  together,  their  offspring 
showed  the  same  predisposition,  without  having  been  themselves 
subjected  to  any  lesiou  whatever ;  whilst  no  such  tendency  showed 
itself  in  any  of  the  large  number  of  young  that  were  bred  by  the 
same  accurate  observer  from  parents  that  had  not  thus  been  ope- 
rated on. 

With  regard,  in  the  next  place,  to  that  higher  cla.ss  of  Secondarily 
Autoumtic  actions  which  can  only  bo  pei-fonned  under  the  guidance 
of  Sensation,  and  which  therefore  involve  some  Psychical  change,  in 
each  case,  as  one  of  the  links  in  the  sequence,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  the  influence  of  Habit, — that  is  to  say  of  the  Volitional; 
repetition  of  similar  acts  under  similar  circumstances, — in  esta-i 
blushing  a  condition  of  the  Nei'vous  apparatus  which  leads  to  the 
jjcifonnance  of  such  acts  "  mechanically  "  (as  we  say),  not  only  with- 
out any  intention,  but  even,  it  may  be,  contrary  to  a  pre-formed 
intention.  Thus  it  will  probably  be  within  the  experience  of  many 
of  my  readers,  that  they  have  often  found  themselves  winding  up 
their  watches  when  they  have  gone  to  their  dressing-rooms  to  pre- 
pare for  an  evening  entertainment,  just  as  they  would  do  when 
retiring  for  the  night.  In  fact  I  have  heard  of  one  rather  "absent" 
gentleman,  who  actually  went  to  bed  when  he  ought  to  have  been* 
dressing  for  a  dinner-party.    And  it  is  a  common  experience  of  every 
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one  who  is  accustomed  to  walk  day  after  day  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion, that  iiaving  set  out  with  the  purpose  of  taking  some  otlier,  he"* 
has  found  himself  "  mechanically  "  carried  on  along  his  usual  line,  his 
attention  having  been  occnpted  in  some  train  of  thought,  which  hag., 
for  a  time  withdrawn  his  movements  from  the  guidance  of  the  Will. 

To  this  category  belong  the  movements  of  Expression,  which 
have  lately  been  investigated  so  philosophically  by  Mr.  Darwin.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  he  is  right  in  the  beUef  that  ceitain  movements 
of  this  clckss  were  originally  "  serviceable ; "  as,  for  example,  the 
winking  of  the  eyes,  and  the  backward  withdrawal  of  the  head  and 
body,  when  a  blow  is  directed  towards  the  face.  And  I  have  expe- 
rienced, like  himself,  the  strong  tendency  to  this  action,  when  my 
Reason  told  me  that  there  was  no  danger  whatever.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  some  definite  arrangement  of  the  Nervous  apparatus 
which  is  the  instniment  of  these  actions ;  and  in  the  case  of  those 
which  were  obviously  "  serviceable  "  in  their  origin,  I  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  it  probable  that  the  tendency  to  them  comes  to  be 
genetically  transmitted. 

The  case  is  different,  however  in  regard  to  those  movements  of 
Expression  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  "  purposive  "  cha- 
racter, but  are  the  direct  products  of  a  certain  Emotional  excitement. 
And  with  these  "  gestures/*  which  arc  often  peculiar  to  individuals, 
we  may  connect  the  "  tricks "  which  are  involuntary  with  manj 
persons,  and  which  are  often  repeated  in  successive  generatioi 
under  circumstances  that  forbid  the  idea,  of  their  having  beet 
learned  by  imitation.  Where,  however,  the  "  trick  "  has  been  rather' 
the  product  of  ffrowth  than  of  intentional  acquiremeiU,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  exponent  of  some  Constitutional  pecu- 
liarity, or  family  character,  such  as  we  often  see  to  bo  distinctly 
Hereditary.*  For  example,  there  are  some  *'  nervous "  men,  who 
always  seem  to  require  to  do  something  with  their  hands  when  they 
are  speaking  earnestly  ;  and  what  particular  "  trick  "  each  individual 
may  learn,  depends  very  much  upon  accident.  Thus,  in  the  old  times 
of  dependent  watch-chains  and  nuissive  bunches  of  seals,  tliese  were 
the  readie.st  playtlnugs ;  and  now  that  watclies  are  commonly  worn 
in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  the  hands  of  such  pei^sons  may  often  l>e  seen 
unconsciously  steahug  upwaixls  to  "twiddle  "  with  their  watch-keys. 
There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  barrister  who  acquired  the  "  trick  " 
of  winding  and  unwinding  a  piece  of  string  on  his  fingers  when 
addi^ssing  the  court ;  and  who  was  thrown  into  confusion  when 
the  opposing  counsel  stole  "  the  thread  of  his  discourse."  Not  long 
sinoe,  when   listening  to  a  very  interesting  extempore  sermon, 

*  To  thu  category  I  should  refer  t}ie  remarkable  case  ^vcn  by  Mr.  Darwin 
("  Expreaaion,"  p.  3.%  noU)  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton. 
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observed  that  the  preacher  was  continually  opening  and  shutting  hiat!| 
Bible,  and  shifting  it  from  side  to  side  of  the  pulpit ;  and  I  havo  uc 
doubt   that   this  wag  a  mere  "  trick "  of  which  ho  was  quite  un- 
conscious, tbo  Bible  merely  supplying  the  place  of  the  bunch  o£^ 
seals,  the  watch-key,  or  the  bit  of  string,  in  giving  ids  "  idle  hands ' 
something  "  to  da" 

"  On  what  a  curious  combination  of  corporeal  rstructure,  mental 
character,  and  training,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  must  han<hiTitw{p^ 
depend  I  Yet  every  one  must  have  noted  the  occasional  close  aimi- 
liirity  of  the  liandwriting  in  father  and  son,  altlmugh  the  father  had 
not  taught  his  son.  A  gi-eat  collector  of  fi-anks  a.ssured  ine  that  iwl 
liis  collection  there  were  several  franks  of  father  and  son  hardly  dis- 
tiuguishable  except  by  their  dates.  Hofacker,  in  Germany,  remarks 
on  the  inheritance  of  handwriting;  and  it  has  l>cen  even  ai>8orted ' 
that  English  boys,  when  taught  to  write  in  France,  naturally  cling  to 
their  English  manner  of  writing." — I  am  disposed  to  think  thofrj 
pecuiiaritieu  of  Handwriting  are  generally,  like  the  "  tricks "  jusfc 
alluded  to,  rather  the  exponents  of  particular  types  of  Nei"vous  orga- 
nization, than  resultants  of  purposive  training.  In  a  prlmai'i/  school 
in  whicli  handwriting  is  carefully  taught,  it  wUl  often  be  observed 
that  a  very  close  similarity  prevails  among  the  individual  pupils  ; 
whilst  in  a  school  of  wliich  the  pupils,  belonging  to  a  higher  social  class, 
exhibit  a  more  marked  differentiation  of  mental  type,  there  is  a  far 
greater  diversity  of  handwriting.  The  following  curious  case,  whicb 
ocouned  in  my  own  family,  and  which  can  (I  am  assured)  be  exactly 
'paralleled  elsewhere,  seems  to  afford  a  strong  confii-mation  of  this 
view  : — A  gentleman  who  emigrntcd  to  the  United  Stages,  and 
settled  in  the  backwoods,  before  the  end  of  last  century,  was  accus- 
tomed from  time  to  time  to  write  long  letters  to  his  sister  in  England, 
giving  an  account  of  liLs  family  aflaii's.  Having  lost  his  right  arm 
'  by  an  accident,  the  correspondence  was  temporarily  kept  up  by  one  or 
other  of  biii  children ;  bitt  iu  the  course  of  a  few  months  ho  learned 
to  write  with  his  left  hnnd  ;  and,  l)eforu  long,  the  handwriting  of  the 
letters  thus  written  Ciime  to  be  indistinguishable  fnjm  that  nf  his 
former  letters. 

The  case  seems  to  me  to  lie  even  stronger  in  regard  tf»  dravunfj, 
.and  to  playinff  uu  Musical  instruments  ;  foi-  it  is,  I  think,  quite 
certain  that  the  power  of  attaining  Artistic  proficiency  in  either,  and 
tlie  readiness  witli  whicli  it  is  acquired,  depends  in  great 
upon  general  Temperament.  No  doubt  every  chikl  may  bt 
to  di-aw,  or  to  play  a  musical  instrument,  after  a  certain  fashion  :  but 
there  are  some  whom  no  teaching  or  seU-efFort  will  ever  cairy  beyond 
a  certain  mechanical  exactness;  whilst  there  are  othej-s  who  " take 
to  "  Drawing  or  to  Musical  performance  as  their  natural  language,  and 
■who,  with  very  little  guidance,  learn  to  express  themselves  with  sin- 
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giilar  force  and  beauty.  I  know  one  fEimily  in  which  this  ai-tistic 
tempemment  is  widely  diffused,  the  several  members  of  it  almosti^ 
altrays  "  taking  "  either  to  Drawing  or  to  Music,  and  sometimes 
both.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  other  cases  in  which,  with  a  con- 
siderable acquired  inten^st  (rather  intellectual,  however,  than  artistic^ 
both  in  Pictorial  and  Musical  art,  and  with  considerable  manual  dex^ 
"terity  (as  sho\vn  in  other  ways),  there  is  a.  greatly-regretted  inability 
to  acquire  anything  more  than  a  stiif  formal  execution,  eitlier  iit. 
Drawing  or  in  Music.  To  the  ^r«<  "free-hand"  Drawiug,  to  tin 
9oe(md  "'mechanical  "  Drawing,  comes  most  naturally. 

It  seems  cleiu*  that  there  is  a  different  Hereditary  capacity  for  the 
performance  of  certain  cbuBses  of  movements  ;  just  as,  in  different 
Nations,  there  is  a  different  hereditary  tendency  to  the  production  ol 
certain  vocal  soundK.  Ajs  in  the  case  of  handwriting,  it  i»  impui^tHible 
to  say  how  much  of  thi.s  is  due  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
"  spontaneous  "  variation,  and  how  much  to  intentional  "  culture  ; " 
but  it  may  be  fairly  affirmed  as  probable  that  hoik  are  concerned  in 
it ;  and  that  the  manual  dexterity  with  which  a  Mozart  or  a  Caracci 
could  express  his  conceptions,  was  as  much  an  inherited  gift  as  the 
genius  from  which  those  conceptions  emanated. 

Proceeding  now  to  forms  of  activity  more  purely  Psychioal,  the 
foUowing  passage  (Op.  cit  o(i9)  expresses  what,  from  the  Physio-^i 
logical  poiut  of  view,  may  l>e  regai-ded  as  the  mode  in  which  the 
habitual  I'epetilion  of  any  set  of  sequential  changes  tends  to  esta^ 
Wish  a  mechanism  that  serves  for  their  ready  reproduction  : — "  The 
formation  of  acquired  Porceptiona,  and.  their  gradual  assumption  of 
the  immediate  characters  of  those  which  belong  to  our  original  con- 
stitution (thus  deserving  the  designation  of  secondarily  intwilive*), 
bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the  process  by  which  habitual  Movements 
come  to  be  linked  on  to  the  Sensations  that  pi-ompt  them.  And  it 
cm  scarcely  be  regarded  as  improbable,  that,  in  the  one  case  as  itt 
the  othei*,  the  Nervous  mechanism  gnm's  to  particular  modes  of 
activity ;  so  that  successiona  of  action  are  uniformly  excited  by  par- 
ticuku'  stimuli,  which  were  not  provided  for  in  its  original  construe 
tion.  Such  a  view  harmonizes  well  with  the  fact,  that  such  associa-' 
tioiks  both  between  sensations  and  respondent  rniwementg,  and 
between  sensations  and  respondent  ideas,  are  formed  much  mora 
readily  during  the  period  of  chiUlht>od  and  adolescence,  than  they^' 
are  after  the  full  measure  of  development  has  been  attained ;  and 
tbat  they  are  much  more  durable  in  the  former  case  than  in  the, 
Ifttter.  For  that  which  has  been  already  pointed  out  >vith  regard  U 
the  nutrition  of  other  tissues,  may  not  unreasonably  be  appUed  to  the 

*  Tbia  rdation  I  developed  in  my  Paper  on  **  Common  Sexue,"  in  CoirrRV  pokabt  ^ 
BartBW,  FebniBiy,  18T3,  p,  40^ 
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Nervous  system  ; — that,  when  once  a  certain  mode  of  Nutrition  has] 
been  fully  established,  it  tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  provided  that  it 
be  not  altogether  unconformable  to  the  original  type."  And  the 
same  doctrine  is  obviously  applicable,  not  merely  to  the  primary 
excitement  of  Ideas  by  external  Perception,  but  to  the  excitement  of 
Ideas  by  association  with  other  Ideas.  "  The  readiness  with  which 
particular  hahUwhs  of  thought  are  formed,  varies  greatly  in  tliffe- ' 
rent  individuals,  and  at  different  periods  of  life.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
is  far  greater  during  the  period  of  growth  and  development,  than 
after  tlie  system  has  come  to  its  full  maturity  ;  and  remembering , 
that  those  new  functional  relations  between  other  parts  of  the 
Nervous  system,  wluch  give  rise  to  the  'secondary  automatic' 
movement.s  or  acquired  instincts,  are  formed  duiing  the  same  peri<xl, 
it  seems  fair  to  surmise  that  the  substance  of  the  Cerebrum  grmos-to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  halntually  exercised.  Hence,  as  its 
subsequent  Nutrition  takes  place  on  the  same  plan,  we  can  under- 
stand the  well-known  force  of  early  associations,  and  the  obstinat-e 
persistence  of  early  habits  of  thought "  (Op.  cit.  pp.  591 — 2),  The 
Psychical  principle  of  Contiguous  Association,  and  the  Physiological 
principle  of  Nutritive  Assimilation,  seem  indeed,  as  regards  the 
functional  activity  of  the  Cerebrum,  to  be  only  different  expressions 
of  the  same  fact ; — namely,  that  whatever  mode  of  activity  hsts  been 
habitually  called  forth,  this  tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  to  become 
Automatic.  In  so  far  as  the  Will  yields  to  this  tendency,  in.stead  of 
controlling  it,  the  individual  becomes  the  slave  of  routine,  a  mere 
"  bundle  of  habits  ;  "  and  this  condition  is  very  strongly  presented  in 
some  forms  of  Idiocy,  and  especially  in  many  among  the  lower 
Animals,  in  which  the  influence  of  Habits  that  are  not  so  mucli. 
constitutional  as  the  acquired  results  of  ''training" — whether  by 
Man  or  by  "  circumstances  '* — is  often  very  distinctly  marked. 

It  is  the  Hereditary  Transmission  of  such  "  acquired  instincts,"  or 
tendencies  to  particular  fonns  of  Psychical  and  resulting  Bodily 
action,  that  gives  us  our  surest  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
culture  of  one  generation  upon  the  thinking  potver  of  the  next  ; 
and  though  of  the  instances  of  such  transmission  which  I  am  alwut  to 
cite,  the  greater  number  have  been  more  than  once  brought  into 
note,  they  seem  to  me  too  valuable  to  be  here  omitted.  The  earliest 
writer  who  treated  the  subject  in  a  really  philosopliical  spirit,  was 
Sir  John  Sebright,  nn  enthusiastic  breeder,  who  first  developed  to  its 
full  extent  the  principle  of  "  artificial  selection  "  in  the  modification 
of  races ;  and  who  wa.s  led  by  a  long  course  of  careful  obsei'vation  to 
the  well-considered  opinion,  that  the  different  instinctive  propensities 
by  which  the  several  breeds  of  Dogs  are  respectively  characterized, 
are  the  results  of  the  "training"  or  acquired  experience  of  the  Race, 
which,  having  once  become  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  indivi- 
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duiilsj  have  been  transmitted  liereditarily  to  tlieii'  desceudants,  aud 
become  to  tliem  a  "second  nature."  That  among  the  varieties  which 
"  spontaneously  "  arose  from  time  to  time,  some  should  be  more  fitted 
by  their  bodily  organization  for  one  kind  of  action  than  for  another, 
must  doubtless  be  taken  into  the  account.  The  flectness  of  the 
Greyhound,  the  brute  strength  of  the  Ma.stiff  aud  Bull-dog,  and  the 
fine  scent  of  the  Foxhound  and  Pointer,  have  doubtless  been  brought 
lu  Uieir  present  specialization,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
among  Dogs  (as  among  Men)  there  are  some  naturally  swift  runnera, 
others  constitutionally  vigorous  athletes,  and  .some  distinguished  by 
the  acuteness  of  their  senses.  But  of  all  the  breeds  of  Dogs,  there  is 
none  in  which  the  influence  of  "  training  "  has  produced  moi-e  re- 
markable results,  than  in  the  race  which  has  been  probably  the 
longest  subject  to  it — naraelyj  the  Shepheixl's  dog.  As  Mr.  Bell  says, 
— "  The  shepherd  who  tends  his  hundred.s  or  thousands  of  sheep  on 
the  moors  and  the  mountain  .sides  of  Scotland  and  of  Wales,  or  on  the 
extensive  and  trackless  Downs  of  Wiltshire,  commits  his  almost 
countless  charge  to  the  care  of  his  dogs,  with  the  certainty  that  their 
safety  and  welfare  will  be  surely  provided  for  by  the  activity,  watch- 
fulness, and  courage  of  their  intelligent  and  faithful  guiu'dians. 
Some  of  the  recorded  instances  of  the  almost  human  sagacity  evinced 
by  this  valuable  race  would  exceed  belief,  were  they  not  authenti- 
cated by  the  mo.st  credible  witnesse."?.  In  Scotland  particulai-ly, 
where  the  flocks  are  so  liable  to  be  lost  in  snow-wreaths,  these 
qualities  ai-e  beyond  all  price ;  and  are  often  exhibited  in  a  manner 
equally  afltecting  and  wonderful."  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
such  experiences  are  those  recorded  by  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shephenl,  the  associate  of  Walter  Scott  aud  Cliristopher  North. 
"The  performances  of  the  Shepherds  Dog,"  says  Sir  John  Sebright, 
"  which  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  little  loss  than  hiumau  intelli- 
gence, are  much  too  artificial,  and  too  much  in  opposition  to  the 
nature  of  the  animal,  to  be  attributed  to  instinct ;  and  yet  the  young 
dogs  of  this  breed  appear  to  have  a  propensity  to  the  performance  of 
these  services, — or,  as  the  shepherds  say,  a  thowngkbrcd  ow  will 
take  to  them  natiwally.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  same  things  could 
be  taught  to  dogs  of  otlier  breeds." 

Uf  the  degree  in  which  these  tendencies  to  action  are  really  cwv- 
fjenital,  and  not  the  mere  results  of  training  in  the  individuals  that 
manifest  them,  a  good  deal  of  valuable  evidence  was  collected  by 
the  late  eminent  horticiUturist,  Mr.  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  whose 
observing  powers  were  directed  to  this  subject  through  a  long  life. 
In  a  Memoir  on  the  Economy  of  Bees,  which  he  contributed  to  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions,"  in  1807,  he  mentioned  the  following 
feet :— "  A  young  terrier,  whose  parents  had  been  much  employed  in 
destroying  polecats,  and  a  young  springing  spaniel,  whose  ancestry 
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.'ibrough  mau^  gouerations  had  been  employed  in  finding  wootlcocks, 
Svarc  reared    together  as  companions ;  the  terrier  not  having  been 
permitted  to  see  a  polecat,  or  any  other  animal  of  a  similar  character, 
and  the  spaniel  having  been  prevented  from  eeein^  a  woodcock,  otc 
other  kind  of  game.      The  terriei*  evinced,  as  soon  as  it  perceived 
the  scent  of  the  polecat,  very  violent  anger  ;  and  as  soon  oi  it  saw 
the  polecat,  attacked  it  with  the  same  degree  of  firry  as  it«  parents 
would  have  done.     The  yoang  wpaniel,  on  the  contrary,  looked  on 
with  indiflference ;  but  it  pursued  the  first  woodcock  which  it  ever 
saw  with  joy  and  exultation,  of  which  its  companion  the  terrier  did 
not  in  any  degree  partake."     Having  given  his  attention   for  t^Lxt}- 
years  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  springing  spaniels,  gene- 
rally used  in  the  search  for  woodcocks,  Mr.  Kniglit  writes  in  1837, — 
•■  lu  several  instances  young  and  wholly  inexperienced  dogs  appeai'ed ' 
very  nearly  bh  expcgrt  in  finding  woodcocks   as   their  experienced 
parents ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction,  in  more  than  oae  instance,  to 
see  some  of  these  find  as  many  woodcocks,  and  give  tongue  as  cor- 
rectly, as  tlie  best  of  my  older  dogs."     The  following  seems  the  result 
of  a  higher  reasoning  process : — "  Woodcocks  are  driven  in  frosty  wei^  i 
ther,  as  is  well  known,  to  seek  their  food  in  springs  and  rills 
unfrozen  water ;  and  I  found  that  my  old  dogs  knew  about  as  well 
as  I  did  the  degree  of  frost  which  would  drive  the  woodcocks  to  such 
places ;  and  this  knowledge  provetl  very  troublesome  to  me,  for  I 
. could  not  sufticieutly  restrain  them.     I  therefore  left  the  old  expe- 
rienced dogs  at  home,  and  took  only  the  wholly  inexperieoced  young 
dogs ;  but,  to  my  astoui.shnient,  some  of  these,  in  several  instances 
confined  themselves   as  closely  to   the   unfrozen   grounds   as   their 
pai'eut»  would  liave  done.     When  I  first  observed  this,  I  suspected 
that  woodcocks  might  have  been  upon  the  unfrozen  ground  during 
the  night;  but  1  could   not  discover  (as  I  think  1  should  have  done 
had  tbifl  been  this  case)  any  traces  of  their  having  been  there ;  and 
as  I  could  not  do  .so,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  young  dogs  were 
guided  by  feelings  and  propensities  similai"  to  those  of  their  parents. 
The  subjects  of  my  ob.servatiou  in  these  cases  were  all  the  offspring 
of  well-instructed  pai-onts  of  five  or  six  years  old  or  more ;  and  I 
thought  it  not  improbable  that   instinctive  bereditaiy  propensities 
might  be  stronger  in  these  than  in  the  otlspriug  of  very  young  and 
inexperienced  parents.     Experience  proved  this  opinion  to  be  well- 
founded,  and  led  me  to  behcve  tluit  these  propensities  might  lie  mad*  to 
ceane  to  exist,  and  others  be  girexi."     As  Mr.  Knight  justly  resnarks, 
"  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  any  dug  having  the  habits 
and  propenwtiwi  of  tbe  springiug  spaniel  would   ever  Jmve  been 
known,  if  tbe  *rt  of  shootixig  birds  on  the  wing   had  luit  been 
acquired."    Ai»d  he  meottions  it  as  within  hia  sixty  years'  oboerva- 
tisn,  that  the  habrta  of  tbe  woodcock  itnelf  have  undergone  a  chaaige ; 
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this  bird,  whicli  was  formerly  very  tame  wbeu  it  first  arrived  in  tlie 
aiitumn,  and  took  only  a  short  flight  when  iliaturbed,  being  now  foiii- 
paratively  wild,  and  taking  a  much  longer  flight,  an  if  from  increiised 
horeditar}'  fear  of  man.     To  tliis  last  point  I  shall  return  hereaftea*. 

It  is  well  known  that  young  Pointers,  especially  those  of  slow  imd 
indolent  breeds,  will  often  "  point  "  game  the  first  time  they  are 
taken  into  the  field ;  and  Mr.  Knight  confirms  this  from  liis  own 
experience.  "  But,"  he  says,  "  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
■power  of  instinctive  hereditary  propensity  which  1  have  ever  wit- 
nesHed,  came  under  my  olwervation  in  the  case  of  a  young  dog  of 
a  variety  usually  called  Retriovei"s.  The  proper  oifice  of  these  dogs 
is  that  of  finding  and  recovei-ing  wounded  game;  but  they  are 
often  employed  for  more  extensive  purpases,  and  are  found  to  poasfss 
very  great  sagacity.  I  obtained  a  very  young  puppy  of  this  family, 
which  was  laid  to  be  exceedingly  well  bred,  and  had  been  brouglit  to 
me  when  only  a  month  old  from  a  distant  county.  1  had  walked  up 
the  side  of  the  river,  which  passes  by  my  house,  in  search  of  wild 
liticks,  when  the  dog  above  mentioned  followed  me  unobserved,  and 
contrary  to  my  wishes,  for  it  was  too  young  for  Bervice,  not  beijiy 
quite  ten  months  old.  It  had  not  received  any  other  instruction 
than  that  of  being  taught  to  bring  any  floating  iKKJy  off  a  pau(i,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  it  had  ever  done  this  more  than  three  or  four 
times.  It  walked  very  quietly  behind  my  gamekeeper  upon  the 
•opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  looked  on  with  apparent  indiflference 
whikt  I  killed  a  couple  of  mallards  and  a  widgeon  ;  but  it  leaped 
into  the  river  instantly  upon  the  gamekeeper  pointing  out  the  birds 
to  it,  and  it  brought  them  on  shore,  and  to  the  feet  of  the  game- 
keeper, just  as  well  as  the  best  instructed  old  dog  could  have  done,  I 
subsequently  shot  a  snipe,  which  fell  into  the  middle  of  a  large  nearly 
stagnant  pool  of  water  wliich  was  partially  frozen  over.  I  called  the 
dog  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  caused  it  to  see  the  snipe, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  difficulty  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  saw  it,  it 
swam  to  it,  brought  it  to  me,  laid  it  down  at  my  feet,  and  again  swam 
through  the  river  to  my  gamekeeper.  I  never  saw  a  dog  of  any  age 
acquit  itself  so  well,  yet  it  was  most  certainly  wholly  untaught." 

Both  Sir  John  Sebright  and  Mr.  Knight  appear  to  liave  arrived  at 
the  c<mclusion,  that  as  these  '*  acquired  instincts,"  or  congenital  ton- 
•dencies  to  particular  actions,  are  the  result  of  experience  and  training, 
"what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  prinfuiry  or  original  Instincts, 
which  are  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  a  species,  may  have  hatl  the 
like  oiTgin.  The  former,  indeed,  gives  it  as  his  decided  conviction 
"  That  byfiar  the  greatcx  part  of  the  propensities  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  instinctive,  are  not  implanted  in  animals  by  Nature, 
but  that  they  are  the  result  of  long  experience,  acquired  and  accumu- 
lated through  many  generations,  so  as, in  the  course  of  time,  to  a.(u;ume 
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the  cliaraoter  of  instiuct,"  AuJ  the  latter,  iu  his  obsen'ations  on 
the  Economy  of  Bees,  expresses  the  opinion  that  Hereditary  Instincts 
in  general  are  propensities  with  which  each  generation  is  bom,  "  to 
do  that  which  its  predecessors  of  the  same  family  have  been  tuught 
or  constrained  to  do  throitgli  many  successive  generations."  The 
following  results  of  an  experiment  he  made  iu  cross-breeding  between 
the  Norwegian  Pony  and  the  London  Dray-horse,  are  very  interesting 
as  additional  illustrations  of  this  doctrine : — "  The  hereditary  pro- 
pensities of  the  offspring  of  the  Norwegian  Ponies,  whether  full  or 
half-bred,  are  very  singular.  Their  ancestry  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  olwying  the  mice,  of  their  rulers  and  not  the  bridle;  and  the 
horse-breakers  complain,  and  certainly  witli  very  good  reason,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  them  what  is  called  'a  mouth';  they  are, 
nevertheless,  exceedingly  docile,  and  more  than  ordinarily  obedient 
where  they  understand  the  commands  of  their  master.  They  appear 
also  to  be  as  incapable  of  undei-stauding  the  use  of  hedges,  as  they 
are  of  bridles;  for  they  will  walk  deliberately,  and  much  at  their 
ease,  through  a  strong  hedge ;  and  I  therefoie  conclude  that  the 
Norwegian  horses  are  not  in  the  liabit  of  Ijeing  restrained  by  he^es 
similar  to  those  of  England." 

The  Memoir  by  M.  Rouliu,*  on  the  Changes  observable  in  the 
Domestic  Animals  of  Eurojje  which  have  been  transported  to  the 
American  continent,  though  chiefly  treating  of  Physical  moditicatious, 
contains  some  facts  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  the  acquired  Psychi- 
cal peculiarities  of  certain  races  of  Dogs.  The  breed  of  Hounds 
originally  introduced  into  8outh  America  by  the  Spaniards,  is  kept 
up,  without  any  apparent  alteration,  on  the  platfonn  of  Santa  F^, 
where  it  is  employed  in  hunting  Deer,  for  which  the  Dogs  have  come 
to  acquire  a  special  aptitude.  The  mode  of  attack  which  they  employ 
consists  in  seizing  the  deer  by  the  belly  at  the  moment  when  its  body 
rests  only  on  its  fore  legs,  and  overtumiugit  by  a  sudden  effort.  The 
weight  of  the  animal  thus  thrown  over  is  often  six  times  that  of  its 
antagonist.  Tin.'  dog  of  pure  breed  inherits  a  disposition  to  this  kind 
of  chase,  and  never  attacks  a  deer,  while  running,  from  the  front ; 
and  should  the  doer,  not  perceiving  him,  come  directly  upon  him,  the 
dog  steps  aside,  and  makes  his  assault  upon  the  flank.  Other  hunt- 
ing dogs  brought  from  Europe,  though  of  supeiior  .strength  and 
general  sagacity,  being  destitute  of  this  hereditary  instinct,  attack 
the  deer  in  a  manner  which  often  leads  to  their  being  killed  on  the 
spot,  the  vcrtebriP  of  their  necks  being  dislocated  by  the  violence  of 
the  shock.  Among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Magda- 
lena,  an  ill-fed  mongix-l  race  of  dogs  has  grown  up,  which  has  acquired 
a  like  special  aptitude  for  the  chase  of  the  White-lipped  Pecuii. 

*  "Mgiuoires  des  Sarons  6trmngcrs,  pr^nt^s  ft  rAcad^mie  des  Sciences,"  torn.  iv. 
(lR3o).  p.  .VJ\. 
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Thejaddress  of  these  dogs  consists  in  restraining  their  ardour,  and 
attaching  themselves  to  no  animal  in  particular,  but  keeping  the 
whole  herd  in  check.  Some  among  these  dogs,  the  very  first  time 
they  are  taken  to  the  woods,  conduct  tliemsclves  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  old  dogs ;  whereas  a  dog  of  atiother  breed,  starting  forward 
at  once,  is  sturounded  by  the  Pecari,  and,  whatever  may  be  his 
strength,  is  destroyed  in  a  moment. 

It  w^ould  appear  from  the  facts  collected  by  M.  Rouliu  and  others, 
that  the  hai'hinfj  of  Dogs  is  an  acquired  hereditary  instinct  Certain 
it  is  that  it  is  so  natural  to  the  doraeeticated  races,  that  young  whelps 
learn  to  bai-k  even  when  separated  at  birth  from  their  parents,  and 
kept  apart  fi-om  all  other  doga  It  has  been  conjectured  that  barking 
originated  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Human  voice.  However  that 
may  be,  the  wild  descendants  of  domesticated  Dogs  agree  with  those 
itill  wilder  races  which  seem  never  to  have  been  brought  into  close 
relation  with  man,  in  not  barking.  This  is  the  case  with  the  numer- 
ous wild  dogs  of  South  America,  as  also  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  of  Juatx  Fernandez  and  other  islands  on  the  Coast  of  Cliili,  which 
are  the  descendants  of  the  dogs  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  But 
the-se  soon  learn  to  bark,  if  brought  into  association  with  domesticated 
dogs ;  and  it  has  been  several  times  observed  that  the  offspring  of  the 
half-reclaimed  races  of  North  America,  Australia,  or  India,  born  in 
Europe,  and  brought  up  among  other  dogs,  learn  to  bark,  though  the 
parents  continue  to  utter  their  original  howl.  It  is  also  remarked  by 
Roulin  of  the  South  American  Cat,  that  the  chief  modification  which 
the  race  displays,  is  that  "  de  ne  pas  faire  entendre,  lorsqu'il  est  en 
amour,  ces  miaulemens  incommodes,  par  lesquels,  dan!)  noti  pays,  il 
annonce  ses  d^.sirs  ou  sa  jalousie."  Can  these  7)i'uiul&tn4in«,  like  the 
barking  of  Dogs,  be  suppo-sed  to  be  iraitatious  of  the  Human  voice  ? 

Another  hereditary  habit  mentioned  by  M.  Roulin  is  one  belonging 
rather  to  the  lower  than  to  the  higlier  part  of  tlie  Nervous  mechanism, 
but  is  not  less  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  principle. 
The  horses  bred  in  the  grazing  farms  ou  the  table-land  of  the 
Cordillera  are  carefully  taught  a  pecuhar  inice,  which  is  a  sort  of 
a-unning  arable,  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  either  side  being  moved 
forwards  together.  I  have  myself  in  the  West  Indies  ridden  horses 
imported  from  South  America,  that  had  been  trained  to  this 
"paco";  which  is  extremely  suitable  to  a  warm  climate,  requiring 
on  the  part  of  the  rider  much  less  exertion  than  a  trot  at  the 
same  speed  would  involve.  The  training,  I  was  told,  consists  in 
tpng  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  either  side  together,  so  that  when 
the  fore  leg  is  advanced,  the  hind  leg  mu.st  move  with  it ;  and  great ' 
pains  are  taken  to  prevent  the.se  "  pacers  "  from  falling  into  any  other 
kind  of  gait,  so  that  this  acquired  habit  becomes  " a  .second  nature.' 
Now  we  ai'e  told  by  M.  Roulin  that  when  such  horses  become  lame 
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and  uo  longer  fit  for  xiae,  it  is  customary  to  turn  them,  if  they  arc 
well-grown  stallions,  into  the  pa8ture-f,Tound8;  and  it  is  continuaUy 
observed  that  the  colta  of  which  they  aiB  the  sires  "  take  to"  the 
ambling  pace  without  any  training.  The  fact  is  so  well  known,  that 
such  colts  are  designated  by  the  particidar  name  o(  aguUiUutt. 

Another  class  of  facts  bearing  on  the  same  general  principle,  is 
the  rtWiKY  of  aril/ /far  of  Man  exhibite<l  by  the  animals  of  newly- 
discovered  regions,  especially  islands,  wiiich  hiis  been  noticed  by  many 
exj^orers.  Thus,  when  the  Falkland  islands  were  firat  visited,  by 
Byron,  the  large  wolf-like  dog  {Catiis  ajitarcticus)  fearlessly  came  to 
meet  his  sailora ;  Avho,  mistaking  this  ignorant  curiosity  for  ferocity, 
ran  into  the  water  to  avoid  them.  And  we  learn  from  Mr.  Darwin 
that  even  recently,  although  the  islands  have  been  for  .'^ome  time 
oolouized,  they  would  readily  sutfer  tlicniselves  to  be  drawn  into 
fatal  pi-Qximity  to  their  new  enemy.  So  on  an  island  in  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  when  it  waa  first  discovered  by  fiutakoff,  the  Saigak  antelopes, 
which  are  ekewhere  very  timid  and  wary,  did  not  fly,  but  looked  at 
their  visitors  vnth  a  sort  of  curiosity.  On  tlie  shores  of  Mauritius, 
the  Manatee  showed  at  first  no  fear  of  man  whatever.  And  the 
same  has  been  noticed  also  in  various  other  quarters  of  the  world, 
witli  regard  to  the  Seal  and  the  Morse. 

llie  fact  is  still  more  remarkable  in  tlit-  case  of  Birds  ;  and 
wa.s  muclj  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  "Joumtd"  which,  a 
third  of  a  century  ago,  first  exhibited  to  the  scientific  world  that 
new  light  which  has  since  shone  forth  with  such  conspicuous 
brilliaiioe.  In  the  Galapagos  Itilauds,  he  tella  us.  "  this  dispoaition 
is  cvjtmuon  to  all  the  terrestrial  species — the  mockiog-birds,  finches, 
sylvicola-,  tyrant  fly-catchers,  doves,  and  hawks.  There  is  not  one 
which  will  not  approach  .sufficiently  near  to  be  killed  with  a  sivntch, 
and  sometimes  with  a  cap  or  hat.  A  gun  is  here  almost  superfluous  ; 
for  with  the  muzzle  of  one  I  pushed  a  hawk  ofl'  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
One  day  a  mocking-bird  alighted  on  the  edge  of  a  pitcher  (made  of 
the  shell  of  a  tortoise),  which  I  held  in  my  hand  whilst  lying  down. 
It  began  very  quietly  to  sip  the  water,  and  allowed  me  to  lift  the 
ve.HBcl  from  the  ground.  I  often  tried,  and  very  nearly  succeeded,  in 
cateliing  these  birds  by  tlieir  legs."  Formerly,  as  appears  from  the 
8tnti-meut>i  of  Cowley  and  Dampier  (IGS'i).  the  birds  wei-e  oven 
tamer  than  at  present.  It  is  only  surprising  that,  as  the  i<dands 
have  been  frequently  visited  diuring  the  bisl  loO  years  by  buccaniers 
and  whalers,  and  one  of  them  had  been  regularly  colonized  for  six 
yieurs  before  Mr.  Darwin's  visit,  the  birds  have  not  yet  leiimed  how 
dangerous  an  enemy  Man  is. — lliu  <Mirao  fact  has  shown  itself  in 
regaril  to  the  Birds  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  which,  a  oenturj'  ago, 
were  as  tame  aa  they  were  in  the  Galapagos  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  vi.sit,  and  which  still  exhibit  very  little  appreheomon  of 
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IIMBi^  Their  tameuess  is  strongly  contrasted  with  tlie  habits  of  the 
same  species  in  Tierra  del  Fiiego,  by  the  inhabitants  of  which 
they  Lave  been  persecuted  for  agea  past :  for  in  the  Falklands  the 
sportsman  may  sometimes  kill  more  of  the  upland  geese  in  one  day. 
tlian  he  is  able  to  cariy  home,  whereas  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  it 
nearly  as  difficult  to  kill  one,  as  it  lb  to  kill  one  of  the  common  wild 
><pecies  in  England.  It  is  noteworthy,  moreover,  that  tlio  geese  of, 
the  Falklands  do  show  that  they  reganl  the  Fox  as  an  enemy  to  bo 
avoided,  by  taking  the  precaution  to  build  chiefly  on  the  smaller 
isletfl  from  which  it  is  absent. 

Hence  it  was  justly  conclude<l  by  Mr.  Darwin,— "first,  that  the 
wildncss  of  Birds  with  regard  to  Man  ia  a  peculiai'  instinct  directed 
against  }dra,  and  not  dependent  on  any  general  <logreo  of  caution 
andng  from  other  sources  of  danger ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  not 
acquired  by  them  in  a  short  time,  even  when  much  persecuted,  but 
that  in  the  course  of  successive  generations  it  becomoH  hcre<litary^ 
With  domesticated  animals,  we  are  accustomed  to  see  mstincts  be-' 
coming  hereditary ;  but  with  those  in  a  state  of  nature,  it  is  more 
rai'O  to  discover  instances  of  such  acquii-ed  knowledge.  In  regard  to 
thc.wilduess  of  birds  towards  men,  there  is  no  other  way  of  account- 
ing for  it.  Few  young  bijxls  in  England  have  been  injured  by  man  ; 
yot  nil  are  afraid  of  him  :  many  individuals,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
at  the  Galapagos  ami  the  Falklands,  have  been  injured,  but  have  not 
hjarned  that  salutary  dread.  We  may  infer  from  these  facta,  what 
havoc  the  iutrmbiction  of  any  new  beast  of  prey  must  cause  in 
country,  l>efore  the  instincts  of  the  aborigines  become  adapted  \f>  the 
stranger's  craft  or  power."*  Keeping  this  in  mind,  it  is  very  easy  to 
account  for  the  complete  extennination  of  the  Dodo,  tho  Solitaii^e,  and 
the  other  great  wii;l^Io>»s  Pigeons  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  ;  for  as  they 
could  not  tly,  and  probably  could  not  run  very  fast,  they  could  only 
escape  being  knocked  down  by  tho  hungry  sailors  (who  were  only 
too  glad  to  obtain  such  a  supply  of  palatJible  flesh  after  their  long 
voyage  from  Euroj)e)  by  keeping  out  of  their  way,  which  is  just 
what  they  had  not  le.in^ed  to  do.  Of  the  Do<lo,  old  Boutins 
says—"  It  is  a  slow-paced  and  stupid  bird,  and  easily  becomes  a 
j»rey  to  the  fowlers  ;  tho  flesh,  especially  of  the  bi'east,  is  fat,  escu- 
lent, and  so  copious,  that  three  or  four  Dwlos  will  sometimes  suf- 
fice to  fill  an  hundred  seamen's  bellies." 

Tho  opinion  I  expressed  twenty  years  ago,f  that  the  Hereditary 
Transmissibility  of  acquhrd  pecidiai'itles  a  good  deal  depends  ia^ 
each  case  upon  the  nearness  of  their  relation  to  the  natuixd  con 
stitution  of  the    Race,   seems   in  harmony  with  our  present  more 


•  ••  .Journal  of  Rewnobw  "  (Voyug*  of  the  BeftgJe) ;  1S3P,  p.  478. 
t  "  Principles  of  General  Oonpftratiro  Physiology,"  3rd  «dit.  (1851),  p.  986. 
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extended  views,  Tlius  iu  the  case  of  Dogs,  we  should  expect  tha^ 
the  tendency  to  any  habit,  whether  learned  sponttineoubly  or  under' 
1*8  tmining,  which  has  reference  to  the  pursuit  of  game,  would  be- 
more  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  than  the  tendency  to 
any  "  trick  "  which  i«  altogether  non-natural.  And  while  in  breedS' 
of  Pigfl  trained  to  search  for  truffles,  t!ie  habit  seems  to  have  be- 
come hereditaiy,  being  only  a  special  direction  of  that  which  is 
natural  to  the  animal  iu  its  wild  state,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Pigs  which  have  been  trained  to  "  point  "  game  with  great  activity 
and  steadiness,  or  the  other  "learned  "  individuals  of  the  same  species 
which  have  been  taught  to  spell,  have  become  the  progenitors  of  Pigs 
manifesting  any  tendency  to  similar  actions. 

Reserving  for  some  other  occasion  the  application  of  the  principles ' 
illustrated  in  the  present  paper  to  the  case  of  Man,  I  shjdl  now  sim- 
ply obserx'e  that  whilst  the  "  training  "  of  a  young  Cliild  iu  a  certain 
set  of  Psychical  hah it«  has  to  be  conducted  upon  exactly  the  same 
method  as  that  of  a  Dog,  the  acquirement  (with  more  a<lvanced  age)  of 
that  power  of  6e//-direction  which  constitutes  the  special  attribute  of 
Man,  introduces  an  altogether  new  clement.  In  the  process  of 
"training,"  tlie  teacher  brings  in  bear  upon  the  Psychical  nature 
of  his  pupil  such  motives  as  he  deems  most  likely  to  be  effective  in 
giving  to  its  activity  tlie  direction  we  desire.  And  thus  it  comes  to 
pass  that  our  early  Iiabitudcs  of  Thouglit  and  Feeling  are  determined 
for  ua,  rather  than  hy  us ;  partly  in  virtue  of  our  inherited  Ck)nstitu- 
tion,  and  ]>artly  through  the  discipline  (whether  of  "  circumstances," 
or  of  a  Will  external  to  our  own)  to  which  it  has  been  subjecteth 
That  such  habitudes  should  exert  an  enormous  influence  over  our  whole 
subsequent  Mental  life,  is  what  would  be  expected  on  the  Physiologi- 
cal principles  developed  in  the  earlier  part  of  tliis  Paper ;  since  it  is 
during  the  period  of  growth  that  they  will  be  most  ensibj,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  tZu/tt6Z^  impressed  on  the  Nervous  mechanism.  And 
it  seems  to  be  where  the  "  training"  has  been  wisely  directed  to  make 
the  best  of  the  special  endowments  inherited  hj  each  individual,  that 
they  not  only  bear  the  best  fruit  in  after-life,  but  are  most  likely  to 
reappear  in  an  improved  foiin  in  the  next  generation. 

W.  B.  Carpenter. 


ERRATA  IN  ARTICLE  ON  BJORN  STERNE  BJORNSON  IN  DECEMBER 

NUMBER. 

Page  48,  line  12  from  bottom,  for  "alien ''  read  "  akin." 
Page  H'i,  line  C  from  bottom,  delrtc  comma  after  "  thoa." 
Page  62,  line  14,  for  "ClnYchen  "  read  "  Clarchcn." 
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VIII. — THE   EDUCATIONAL  BIAS, 


'T  would  clear  up  our  uleas  about  many  tilings,  if  we  distinctly 
recognized  the  trutli  that  we  have  two  religions.  Primitive 
humanity  has  but  one.  The  humanity  of  the  remote  future  will  have 
but  one.  Tlie  two  ut  c  opposed  ;  and  we  who  live  midway  in  the 
course  of  civiliiation  have  to  believe  iu  both. 

These  two  religions  are  adapted  to  two  conflictiug  sets  of  social 
requi.rement.s.  The  one  .set  is  supreme  at  the  beginning  ;  the  other 
set  will  be  .'fupreme  at  tlie  end  ;  and  a  compromise  has  to  be  main- 
tained between  them  during  the  progress  from  beginning  to  end. 
Ou  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  necessity  of  social  self-preservation  in 
face  of  external  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  necessity 
of  co-operation  among  fellow-citizens,  which  can  exist  only  in  propor- 
tion as  fair  dealing  of  man  with  man  creates  mutual  trust.  Unless 
the  one  necessity  is  met,  the  society  disappears  by  extinction,  or  by 
absorption  into  some  conquering  society.  Unless  the  other  necessity 
is  met,  there  canni>t  l>e  that  division  of  laboui",  exchange  of  services, 
consequent  indti.-^irial  progress  and  increase  of  uuinl>ers,  b}'  which  a 
society  is  matle  strong  enough  to  survive.  In  adjustment  to  these 
two  antagonist  necessities,  there  grow  up  two  antagonist  codes  of  duty ; 
which  severally  acquire  superauturul  sanctions.  And  thus  we  get 
the  two  coexisting  religions — the  religion  of  enmity  and  the  religion 
of  amity. 
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Of  course,  I  «lo  not  mean  that  these  are  both  called  religions. 
Here  I  am  not  speaking  of  names  ;  I  am  speaking  siujply  of  things. 
Nowadays,  mou  flo  not  pay  the  same  nominal  homage  to  the  religion 
of  enmity  tJiat  they  do  to  tlie  religion  of  amity — the  religion  of  amity 
occupies  the  place  of  honour.  But  the  real  homage  is  paid  in  large 
measure,  if^ot  in  the  larger  ineasurc,  to  the  religion  of  enmity. 
The  religion  of  enmity  nearly  all  men  actually  believe.  The  religion 
of  amity  most  of  iho-wx  merely  believe  they  believe.  In  some 
discus.sion,  say,  about  international  affairs,  remind  them  of  certain 
precepts  contained  in  the  creed  they  profess,  and  the  most  you  get  is 
a  tepid  assent.  Now  let  the  conversation  tum  on  the  "  tunding  "  at 
Winchester,  or  on  the  treatment  of  Indian  mutineers,  or  on  tho 
Jamaica  business ;  and  you  find  that  while  the  precepts  tepidly 
assented  to  were  but  nominally  believed,  qiiite  opposite  precepts  are 
Relieved  undoubtiugly  and  defended  with  fervour. 

Curiously  enough,  to  maintain  these  antagonist  religions,  which  iu 
o\ir  transitional  state  are  both  requisite,  we  have  adopted  from  two 
different  races  two  differeut  cults.  From  the  books  of  the  Jewish 
New  Testament  we  take  our  rehgion  of  amity.  Greek  and  Latin 
epics  and  histories  ser've  as  gospels  for  our  rehgion  of  enmit)\  In 
the  education  of  our  youth  we  devote  a  small  portion  of  time  to  the 
one,  and  a  large  portion  of  time  to  the  other.  And,  as  though  to 
make  the  compromise  effectual,  these  two  cults  are  carried  on  in 
the  same  places  by  tlie  same  teachers.  At  our  Public  Schools, 
as  also  at  many  other  schools,  the  same  men  are  priests  of  both 
rehgions.  The  nobility  of  self-sacrifice,  set  forth  in  Scripture- 
lessons  and  dwelt  on  in  sermons,  is  made  conspicuous  every  seventh 
day;  while  during  the  otiier  six  days  the  nobility  of  sacrificing 
others  is  exhibited  iu  glowing  words.  The  sacred  duty  of  blood- 
revenge,  which,  as  existing  savages  show  us,  constitutes  the  religion  of 
enmity  in  its  primitive  form — which,  as  shown  us  in  ancient  literature, 
is  enforced  by  di\ine  sanction,  or  rather  by  divine  command,  as  well 
as  by  the  opinion  of  men — is  the  duty  which  during  the  six  days  is 
deeply  stjimpcd  on  natures  quite  ready  to  receive  itj  and  then  some- 
thing is  done  towards  obliterating  the  stamp,  when,  on  tlie  seventh 
day,  vengeance  is  interdicted. 

A  2^yiori,  it  nuglit  be  thought  impossible  that  men  slunild  con- 
tinue through  life  hoKling  two  doctrines  which  are  mutually  de- 
structive. But  their  ability  to  compromise  between  conflicting  beliefs 
is  very  remarkable — remarkable,  at  least,  if  we  suppose  them  to  put 
their  conflicting  beliefs  side  by  ^ide  ;  not  so  remarkable  if  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  put  them  side  by  side.  A  late  distinguished 
physicist,  whose  science  and  religion  seemed  to  his  friends  irrecon- 
cilable, retained  both  for  the  reason  that  he  deliberately  refused  to 
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compare  the  propositions  of  tlie  one  with  those  of  the  other.  To 
speak  in  metaphor — when  he  entered  his  oratory  he  shut  the  door  of 
his  laboratory ;  and  when  he  entered  liis  laboratory  he  sluit  the  door 
of  his  oratory.  It  is  because  they  habitually  do  Homething  similar, 
that  men  live  so  contentedly  under  this  logically-indefenaiblo  com- 
promise between  their  two  creeds.  As  the  intelligent  child,  pro- 
pounding to  hi.s  seniors  puzzling  theological  questions,  and  meeting 
many  rebuffs,  eventually  ceases  to  think  about  difficulties  of  whicli  he 
can  get  no  solutions  ;  so,  a  little  later,  the  contradictions  between  the 
things  taught  to  him  in  school  and  in  church,  at  first  startling  and 
inexplicable,  become  by-and-by  familiar,  and  no  longer  attract  his 
attention.  Thus  while  growing  up  he  acquires,  in  common  with  all 
around  him,  the  haint  of  using  fii-st  one  and  then  the  other  of  hi« 
creeds  as  the  occasion  demands ;  and  at  maturity  the  habit  has 
l>ecome  completely  established.  Now  he  enlarges  on  the  need  for 
maintaining  the  national  honom*,  and  tlunks  it  mean  to  arbitrate 
abou^  an  aggression  instead  of  avenging  it  by  war  •  and  now,  calling 
bis  servants  together,  he  reads  a  prayer  in  which  he  asks  God  that 
our  trespasses  may  be  forgiven  sis  we  forgive  tlie  trespiisses  against 
«8.  That  which  he  pray.s  for  as  a  virtue  on  the  Sunday,  he  scorns  as 
a  vice  on  the  Monday, 

The  religion  of  amity  and  the  religion  of  enmity,  with  the  emotions 
they  respectively  enlist,  are  important  factors  in  sociological  conclu- 
sions ;  and  rational  sociological  conclusions  can  be  produced  only 
when  both  sets  of  factors  come  into  play.  We  have  to  look  at 
each  cluster  of  social  facts  as  a  phase  in  a  continuous  metamor- 
phosis. We  have  to  look  at  tlie  conflicting  religious  beliefs  and 
feelings  included  in  this  cluster  of  facts  as  elements  in  tliis  phase. 
We  have  to  do  more.  Wc  have  t<i  consider  a,s  transitional,  also,  the 
conflicting  religious  beliefs  and  feelings  in  which  we  are  brought  up, 
and  wliicti  distort  our  views  not  only  of  passing  phenomena  in  our 
own  society,  but  also  of  phenomena  in  other  societies  and  in  other 
times ;  and  the  aberrations  they  cause  in  our  inferences  have  to  be 
sought  for  and  rectified.  Of  these  two  religions  taught  us,  we  must 
constantly  remember  that  during  civilization  the  religion  of  enmity  is 
slowlv  losing  strength,  while  the  religion  of  amity  is  slowly  gaining 
strength.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  at  each  stage  a  certain  ratio 
between  them  has  to  be  maintained.  We  must  infer  that  the  existing 
ratio  is  only  a  temporary  one,  anil  that  t!ie  accompanying  bias  to  this 
or  that  conviction  respecting  social  aft'airs  is  temporary.  And  if  we 
are  to  reach  those  unbiassed  convictions  which  form  parts  of  the  ScKiial 
Science,  wo  can  do  it  only  by  allowing  for  this  temporary  bias — only  by 
analyzing  and  criticizing  the  sentiments  and  dogmas  they  respectively 
sanctify,  with  the  view  of  discovering  how  far  these  need  qualification. 
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To  see  how  greatly  our  opposite  religions  respectively  pervert 
sociological  l)eliefs,  and  how  iieaJful  it  is  that  the  opposiU;  perversions 
they  cause  should  be  corrected,  we  must  hero  contemplate  the  extremes 
to  which  men  are  carried,  uow  by  the  oue  and  now  by  tlie  other. 

As  from  anUigonist  physical  forces,  as  from  autagonist  emotions 
in  eaeh  man,  so  from  the  antagonist  social  tendencies  men's  emotions 
create,  there  always  results,  not  a  medium  stale,  but  a  rhythm 
between  opposite  states.  The  oue  force  or  tendency  is  not  con- 
tinuously counterbalanced  by  the  other  force  or  tendency ;  but  now 
the  one  greatly  predominates,  and  presently  by  reaction  there  comes 
a  predominance  of  the  other.  That  which  we  are  shown  by  variations 
in  the  prices  of  stocks,  shares,  or  commodities,  occurring  daily,  weekly, 
and  in  longer  intervals — that  which  we  observe  in  tlie  alternation  of 
manias  and  panics,  caused  by  irrational  hopes  and  absurd  fefti-s — that 
which  diagrams  of  these  variations  express  by  the  ascents  and  descents 
of  a  line,  now  to  a  great  huight  and  now  to  an  equivalent  depth,  we 
discover  in  all  social  phenomenji,  moral  and  religious  included.  It  is 
exhibited  on  a  large  scale  and  on  a  small  scale — by  rhythms  extending 
over  centuries  and  by  rhythins  of  short  periods.  And  we  see  it  not 
only  in  waves  of  conflicting  feelings  and  oi^iniijus  pervading  societies 
as  wholes,  but  also  in  the  opposite  excesses  gone  t-o  by  iudivi<luals  and 
sects  in  the  same  society  at  the  same  time.  There  is  never  a 
balanced  judgment  and  a  balanced  action,  but  always  a  cancelling  of 
one  another  by  contrai-y  errors  :  "  men  pair  off  in  insane  parties,"  as 
Emerson  puts  it.  Somethiiig  like  rationality  is  finally  obtained  as  a 
product  of  mutually-destructive  irrationalities.  As,  for  example,  in 
the  treatment  of  our  criminals,  there  alteraate  or  coexist  an  unreason- 
ing severity  with  an  unreasoning  lenity  :  now  we  punish  in  aspii-it  of 
vengeance,  now  we  pami>er  with  a  maudlin  sympathy.  At  no  time  is 
there  a  due  adjustment  of  penalty  to  transgression  such  as  the  course 
of  nature  shows  us — an  inflicting  of  neither  more  nor  less  evil  than 
the  reaction  which  the  action  causes. 

The  religion  of  unqualified  altruism,  coming  as  it  did  to  coirect  by 
an  opposite  excess  the  religion  of  uncjualified  egoism,  exhibits  to  us 
this  gL-neral  law  on  a  great  scale.  Against  the  doctrine  of  entire 
selfishness  it  sets  the  doctrine  of  entire  self-sacrifice.  In  place  of  the 
aboriginal  creed  not  recjuiriug  you  to  love  your  fellow-man  at  all,  but 
insisting  only  that  certain  of  your  fellow-men  you  shall  hate  even  to 
the  death,  there  comes  a  creed  directing  that  you  shall  in  no  case  do 
anything  prompted  b}'  hate  of  your  fellow-man,  but  shall  love  him  as 
yourself.  Nineteen  centuries  have  since  wrought  some  compromise 
between  these  opposite  creeds.  It  has  never  been  rational,  however,  but 
only  empirical — mainly,  indeed,  unconscious  compromise.   There  is  not 
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yet  a  distinct  recognition  of  what  truth  each  extreme  stands  for,  and 
a  perception  that  the  two  truths  must  bo  co-ordinated  ;  but  there  is 
little  more  than  a  pai'tial  rcctifyinj]^  of  excesses  one  way  by  excesses 
the  otlier  way.  By  these  persons  purely-egoistic  lives  are  led.  By 
those,  altruism  is  carried  to  the  extent  of  bringing  on  ill  health 
and  premature  death.  Even  on  comparing  the  acts  of  the  same 
indi\'idual,  we  find,  not  an  habitual  balance  between  the  two 
tendencies,  but  now  an  effoil  to  inflict  great  evil  on  some  foreign 
aggi'essor  or  some  malefactor  at  home,  and  now  a  disproportioned 
sacrifice  on  behalf  of  one  often  qiiite  unworthy  of  it.  'i'hat  altrui.sm 
is  riglit,  but  that  egoism  is  also  right,  and  that  there  requires  a  con- 
tinual comprnmi.se  between  the  two,  is  a  conclusion  which  but  few 
consciously  forundatc  and  still' fewer  avow. 

Yet  the  uutenability  of  the  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  in  its  extreme 
form  is  conspicuous  enough  ;  and  is  tacitly  admitted  by  all  in  their 
ordinary  inferences  and  daily  action.s.  Work,  enterprise,  invention, 
improvement,  as  they  liave  gone  on  from  the  beginning  and  are 
going  on  now,  depend  on  the  principle  that  among  citizens  severally 
having  unsatisfied  wants,  each  cares  more  to  .satisfy  bis  own  wants 
than  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  others.  The  fact  that  industrial  activi- 
ties proceed  on  this  basis,  being  recognized,  the  inevitable  impUca- 
tion  is  that  unqualified  altruism  would  dissolve  all  existing  social 
organizations  :  leaving  the  onus  of  proof  tliat  absolutely-alien  social 
organizations  would  act.  That  they  would  not  act  becomes  clear  on 
supposing  the  opposite  principle  in  force.  Were  A  to  be  careless  of 
himself,  and  to  care  only  for  the  welfare  of  B,  C,  and  D,  while 
each  of  these,  paying  no  attention  to  his  own  needs,  busied  him.seLf 
in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  others;  tiiis  roundabout  proces.s,  besides 
being  troublesome,  wonlil  veiy  ill  meet  the  requirements  of  each, 
unless  each  could  have  his  neighbour's  consciousness.  And  after 
•  observing  this  we  must  infer  that  a  certain  predominance  of  egoiftm 
over  altruism  is  beneficial,  and  that  in  fact  no  other  anangeraent 
would  answer.  Do  but  ask  what  would  happen  if,  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c., 
each  declined  to  have  a  gratification  in  his  anxiety  that  some  one  else 
shoidd  have  it,  and  that  the  some  one  else  similarly  persisted  in 
refusing  it  out  of  sympathy  with  his  fellows — do  but  contemplate  the 
resulting  confusion  and  cross-purposes  and  loss  of  gratification  to  all, 
and  you  will  see  that  pure  altruism  would  bring  things  to  a  dead- 
lock just  as  much  as  pure  egoism.  In  truth  nobody  ever  dreams  of 
acting  out  the  altruistic  theoiy  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  The 
Quaker  wlio  proposes  to  accept  literally,  and  to  practise,  the  precepts 
of  Cliristianity,  carries  on  his  business  on  egoistic  principles  just  as 
much  as  his  neighbours.  Though,  nominally,  hu  holds  that  he  is  to 
take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  his  thought  for  the  morrow  betrays 
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as  distinct  aa  egoism  as  tbat  of  men  is  general ;  and  he  is  conscious 
tliat  to  take  as  much  tlioujjlit  for  the  morrows  of  others,  would  be 
ruinous  to  him  and  eventually  mischievous  to  all. 

While,  however,  uo  one  is  entirely  altruistic — wliile  no  one  really 
believes  an  entirely  altruistic  life  to  be  pivactical>le,  there  continues  the 
tacit  assertion  that  conduct  OitgJd  to  be  entirely  altruistic.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  suspected  that  pure  altruism  is  actually  vtTong.  Brought 
up,  as  each  is,  in  the  noraiua!  acceptance  of  a  creed  which  wholly 
suboidinates  egoism  to  altruism,  and  gives  sundry  precepts  that  ore 
absolutely  altruistic,  each  citizen,  while  ignoring  these  in  his  business, 
and  tacitly  denying  them  in  various  opinions  he  utters,  daily  gives  to 
them  lip-honiagt.',  and  supposes  that  acceptance  of  them  is  required 
of  him  though  he  finds  it  impossible.  Feeling  that  he  cannot  call 
them  in  question  without  calling  in  <juestion  his  religion  as  a  whole, 
he  pretends  to  others  and  to  himself  that  lie  believes  them — believes 
things  which  in  his  innermost  consciousness  he  knows  be  does  not 
believe.  He  professes  to  think  that  entire  self-sacrilice  must  be 
right,  though  dimly  conscious  tliat  it  would  be  fatal. 

If  ho  had  the  courage  to  think  out  clearly  what  he  vaguely  per- 
ceives, he  would  discover  that  self-sacrifice  passing  a  certain  limit 
entails  evil  on  all — evil  on  lliose  for  whom  sacrifice  is  made  as  well  as 
on  those  who  make  it  While  a  continual  giving-up  of  pleasures 
and  continual  submission  to  pains  is  physically  injurious,  so  that  its 
hnal  outcome  is  debility,  disease,  and  abridgment  of  life ;  the  con- 
tinual acceptance  of  benefits  at  the  expense  of  a  fellow-being  ia 
morally  injurious.  Just  a.s  much  as  unselfishness  is  cultivated  by  the 
oile,  selfishness  is  cultivated  b^'  the  otlier.  If  to  surrender  a  gi-atifi- 
catiou  to  another  is  noble,  readiness  to  accept  the  gratification  so 
suiTendered  is  ignoble  ;  and  if  repetition  of  the  one  kind  of  act  is 
elevating,  repetition  of  the  other  kind  of  act  is  degrading.  So  tliat 
though  up  to  a  certain  point  altruistic  action  blesses  giver  and 
receiver,  beyond  that  point  it  curses  giver  and  receiver — physically 
deteriorates  the  one  and  morally  deteriorates  the  other.  Everyone 
can  remember  cases  where  greediness  for  ploa-sures,  reluctance  to  take 
trovd)le,  and  utter  disregard  uf  those  around,  have  been  pei-petually 
increased  by  unmeasured  and  ever-ready  kindnesses ;  while  the 
unwise  benefactor  has  shown  by  languid  movements  and  pide  face 
the  debility  consequent  on  disreganl  of  self:  the  outcome  of  the 
policy  being  (lestrnction  of  the  Avorthy  in  making  worse  the  un- 
worthy. 

The  absurdity  of  unqualified  altruism  becomes,  indeetl,  glaiing 
enough  on  remembering  that  it  can  be  extensively  practised  only  if 
in  the  same  society  there  coexist  one  moiety  altruistic  and  one 
moiety   egoistic.     Only   tliose  who   are  intensely  selfish  will  allow 
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their  fellows  habitually  to  behave  to  tlicm  with  extreme  unselfish- 
^11688.  If  all  are  duly  regardful  of  others,  there  are  none  to  accept  the 
sacrifices  which  others  are  ready  to  make.  If  a  high  degree  of 
sympathy  cliaracterizes  all,  uo  one  can  he  su  xmsympathetic  as  to  let 
another  receive  positive  or  negative  injuiy  that  he  may  benefit. 
So  that  pure  altruism  in  a  society  implioR  a  nature  which  makes  pure 
altruism  impossible,  from  the  absence  of  those  towards  whom  it  may 
exercised ! 

Equally  imtenable  does  the  doctrine  show  itself  when  looked  at 
from  another  point  of  view.  If  life  and  its  gratifications  are  valuable 
in  another,  they  are  equally  valuable  in  self.  There  is  no  total 
increa.se  of  happiness?  if  as  much  is  gained  by  one  as  is  lowt  by  an- 
other; and  if,  as  coutiunally  happens:!,  the  gain  is  not  equal  to  the 
loss — if  the  recipient,  already  inferior,  is  further  demonilized  by 
habitual  acceptance  of  sacrifices,  and  so  matle  less  capable  of  happi- 
ness (whicli  he  inevitably  is),  the  total  amount  of  happiness  is  dimi- 
nished :  benefactor  and  beneficiary  arc  both  losers. 

The  maintenance  of  the  individuahty  is  thus  demonstrably  a  duty. 
The  a.ssertion  of  personal  claims  is  essentia! ;  both  as  a  means  to  self- 
happiness,  which  is  a  unit  in  the  genera!  happiness,  and  as  a  means 
to  furthering  the  general  happiness  altniistically.  Resistance  to 
aggression  is  not  simply  ju.stifiab!c  but  imperative.  Non-resista.nce  is 
at  variance  with  altruism  and  egoism  alike.  The  extreme  Christian 
theoiy,  which  no  one  acts  upon,  which  no  one  I'cally  believes,  but 
which  most  tacitly  profess  and  a  few  avowedly  profess,  is  as  logically 
indefensible  as  it  is  impracticable. 

Tlie  religion  of  amity,  then,  taken  by  itself,  is  incomplete — it  neetls 
supplementing.  The  doctrines  it  inculcates  and  the  sentiments  it 
fosters,  arising  by  reactions  against  opposite  doctrines  and  sentiments, 
nm  into  extremes  the  other  way. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  these  opposite  doctrines  and  sentiments,  incul- 
cated and  fostered  by  the  religion  of  enmity,  and  note  the  excesses 
to  which  they  run. 


Worthy  of  highest  admiration  is  the  "  Tasmauian  devil,"  which, 
fighting  to  the  last  ga.sp,  snarls  with  its  dying  breath.  Admirable, 
too,  though  less  admirable,  is  oiur  own  bull-dog — a  creature  said 
sometimes  to  retain  its  hold  even  when  a  limh  is  cut  off.  To  be 
admired  also  lor  tlieir  "  pluck,"  perhaps  nearly  in  as  great  a  degree, 
are  some  of  the  camivora,  as  the  lion  and  the  tiger ;  since  when 
driven  to  bay  they  fight  against  gi'cat  odds.  Nor  should  we  forget 
the  game-cock,  supplying  as  it  does  a  word  of  eulogy  to  the  crowd 
who  witness  the  hanging  of  a  murderer,  and  who  half  condone  his 
crime  if  he  "  dies  game."    Below  these  animals  come  mankind  ;  some 
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of  whom,  indeed,  as  the  American  IndiauH,  bear  tortures  without 
gronniiig.  And  then,  considerably  lower,  must  be  placed  the  civil- 
ized man  ;  who.  fighting  \ip  to  a  certain  point,  and  bearing  consider- 
able injury,  ordinarily  yields  wlien  I'urther  fighting  is  useless. 

Is  the  reader  startled  by  this  classification  ?  Wliy  should  he  be  ? 
It  is  but  a  literal  application  of  that  standard  of  worth  tacitly 
assumed  by  most,  and  by  some  deliberately  avowed.  Obviously  it  is 
the  standard  of  worth  believed  ui  by  M.  Gambetta,  who,  after  blood- 
shed carried  to  the  extent  of  prostrating  France,  lately  reproached 
the  French  Assembly  by  saying — "  You  prefened  peace  to  honour ; 
you  gave  five  milliards  and  two  provinces."  And  there  are  not  a  few 
among  ourselves  who  so  thoruugbly  agi-ee  in  M.  Gambetta's  feeling, 
that  this  utterance  of  his  has  gone  fiu-  to  redeem  him  in  their  estima- 
tion. If  the  reader  needs  encouragement  to  side  with  such,  plenty 
more  may  be  found  for  him.  Tho  Staffordshire  collier,  enjoying  the 
fighting  of  dogs  when  the  fighting  of  men  is  not  to  be  witnessed, 
would  doubtless  take  the  Jiame  view.  In  tho  slums  of  Whitechapel 
and  St.  Giles's,  among  leadci"s  of  "the  fancy,"  it  is  aii  unhesi- 
tating belief  that  pluck  and  endunuice  are  the  highest  of  attri- 
butes ;  and  pi-obably  most  readers  of  BcIVh  Life  in  Ijomlon  would 
concur  in  this  belief.  Moreover,  if  ho  wants  further  sympathy  to 
support  him,  he  may  find  entire  races  reatly  to  give  it ;  especially 
that  nob!c  race  of  c;inniba]s,  the  Fijians,  among  whom  bravery  is 
highly  honoured  that,  on  their  return  from  battle,  the  triura])hant  war-^ 
jTiors  are  met  by  the  women,  who  place  themselves  at  their  unrestricted 
dis]X)sal.  So  that  whoever  iuclinLs  to  adopt  this  measure  of  superiority 
will  find  many  to  side  with  him — that  is,  if  iie  likes  his  company. 

Seriously,  is  it  not  amazing  that  civilizeil  men  should  especially^ 
pride  themselves  on  a  quality  in  which  they  are  exceeded  by  infe- 
rior varieties  of  their  own  race,  and  still  more  exceeded  by  inferior 
animaki  Instead  of  regaiding  a  man  a.M  manly  in  j>roportiou 
as  he  possesses  moral  attributes  distinctively  human,  we  regard 
him  as  manly  in  proportiou  ;is  bo  shows  an  attribute  possessed  ilk' 
greater  degi'ees  by  beings  from  whom  we  derive  our  words  of  con- 
tempt. It  was  lately  remarked  by  Mr.  Greg  that  we  take  our  point 
of  honour  from  the  prize-ring  ;  but  we  do  woi-se, — we  take  our  point 
of  honour  from  beiusts.  Nay,  we  take  it  from  a  beast  inferior  to  those 
we  are  familiar  with;  for  the  "Tasmanian  devil,"  in  structure  and 
intelligence,  stands  on  a  much  lower  level  of  brutality  than  our  lions 
and  bull-dogs. 

That  resistance   to  aggression  is   to  l>e  applauded,  and  that  the 

courage  implied  by  resistance   is  to  be  ^-alued  and  admired,  may  bo 

fully  admitted  while  denying  that  coui-age  i^  to  be  regarded  as  the 

•supreme  virtue.     A  large  endowment  of  it  is  essential  to  a  complete 
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nature ;  but  so  are  large  endowiuents  of  other  things  which  we  do 
not  therefore  make  our  measures  of  wortli.  A  good  body,  well  grown, 
well  proportioneil,  and  of  such  t]tuality  in  its  tissues  as  to  be  enduring, 
should  bring,  as  it  <loe3  biing,  its  share  of  admiration.  Admirable, 
too,  in  their  wa}'s,  are  good  stomach  and  lungs,  as  M'ell  as  a  vigorous 
vascular  system;  for  without  these  tlie  power  of  self-preservation  and 
the  power  of  pre^'mng  others  will  Jail  siiort.  To  be  a  fine  animal  is, 
indeed,  essential  to  many  fcinds  of  achievement ;  ami  courage,  which 
is  a  general  index  of  an  orgrinization  capable  of  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements, is  rightly  valued  for  what  it  implies.  Courage  is,  in  fact, 
a  feeling  that  grows  by  accumulated  experiences  of  successful  deal- 
ings with  difficulties  and  dangers  ;  and  these  succes.sful  dealings  are 
proofs  of  competence  in  strenj^th,  agility,  quickness,  endurance,  Sec. 
No  one  will  deny  that  perpetual  failure.s,  resulting  from  incapacity  of 
one  kind  or  other,  produce  discouragement;  or  that  repeated  triumphs 
which  are  proofs  of  capacity,  so  raise  the  courage  that  there  comes  a 
readiness  to  encounter  greater  difficulties.  The  fact  that  a  dose  of 
brandy,  by  stimulating  the  circulation,  produces  "  Dutch  courage,"  as 
it  is  called,  joined  with  the  fact  well  known  to  medical  men,  that 
heart-disease  brings  on  timidity,  are  of  themselves  enough  to  show 
that  bravery  is  tlie  natural  correlative  of  ability  to  cope  with  circum- 
stances of  peril  But  while  we  are  thus  taught  that,  in  admiring 
courage,  we  arc  admiring  physical  superiorities  and  those  superiori- 
ties of  mental  faculty  which  give  fitness  for  dealing  with  emergencies, 
iwe  are  also  taught  that  unless  we  rank  highest  the  bodily  powers 
and  those  powei-s  which  directly  conduce  to  self-preservation,  we  can- 
not say  that  coiu-agc  is  the  highest  attribute,  and  that  the  degree  of 
it  should  be  our  standard  of  honour. 

That  an  over-estimate  of  courage  is  appropriate  to  our  phase  of 
civilization  may  be  very  true.  It  is  beyoud  doubt  that  during  the 
struggle  for  existence  among  nations,  it  is  needful  that  men  should 
admire  extremely  the  quality  without  which  there  can  lie  no  success 
in  the  struggle.  While,  among  neighboTiring  nations,  we  have  one 
in  which  all  the  males  are  trained  for  war — while  the  sentiment  of 
this  nation  is  such  that  stuilents  shush  one  another's  faces  in  duels 
about  trifles,  and  are  admired  for  their  scai-s,  especially  by  women — 
while  the  military  ascendancy  it  tolerates  is  such  that,  for  ill-usage 
by  soldiers,  ordinary  citizens  have  no  adequate  redi-eas — whUe 
the  government  is  such  that  though  the  monarch  as  head  of  the 
Church  condemns  duelling  as  irreligious,  and  as  head  of  the  Law  for- 
bids it  as  a  crime,  yet  as  head  o  f  the  army  ho  insists  on  it  to  the 
extent  of  expelliug  officers  who  will  not  fight  duels — while,  I  say, 
we  have  a  neighbouring  nation  thus  characterized,  something  of  a 
kindred  character  in  appUances,  sentiments,  and  beliefs,  has  to  be 
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maiDtainecl  among  ourselves.  When  we  find  another  ucighbouriug^ 
iiatiuu  believing  that  im  motive  is  .so  high  as  the  love  t>i"  gloiy,  and 
no  glory  so  great  as  that  gained  by  successful  war — when  we  perceive 
the  niilita/y  spirit  so  pervading  this  nation  that  it  loves  to  clothe  its 
children  in  ^tfttsZ-military  costume — when  wc  find  one  of  its  histo- 
rians writing  that  tlie  French  army  is  the  gi-eat  ^civilJzer,  and  one  of 
its  generals  lately  saying  that  the  army  is  the  soul  of  France — when 
we  see  that  the  vital  energies  of  this  nation  run  mainly  to  teeth  and 
claws,  and  that  it  quickly  grows  new  sets  of  teeth  and  claws  in 
place  of  those  puUeil  out ;  it  is  needful  that  we,  too,  should  keep  our 
teeth  and  claws  in  order,  and  should  maintain  ideas  and  feelings 
adapted  to  the  effectual  use  of  them.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the 
truth  that  while  the  predatory  instincts  continue  prompting  nations 
to  rob  one  another,  destructive  agencies  must  be  met  by  antagonist 
destructive  agencies ;  and  that  this  may  be  done,  honour  must  bo 
given  to  the  men  who  act  as  destrvictive  agents,  and  there  must 
be  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  attributes  which  make  them 
efficient. 

It  may  be  very  needful,  therefore,  that  our  boys  should  be  accus- 
tomed lu  hai-sh  treatment,  giving  and  receiving  brutal  punishments 
without  too  nice  a  cousideratiou  of  thou-  justice.  It  may  be  that  as 
the  Spartans  and  jw  the  North-American  Indians,  in  preparation  for 
warfare,  subjefk'd  tlieir  young  men  to  tortures,  so  should  we ;  and 
thus,  perhaps,  the  "education  of  a  gentlemim  "  may  piaperly  include 
giving  and  receiving  "  hacking  "  of  the  shins  at  foot-ball :  boot-toes 
being  purposely  made  heavy  tltat  they  may  inflict  greater  damage. 
So,  tuo,  it  may  be  well  that  boys  should  all  in  turn  be  subject  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  elder  boys ;  with  whose  thrashings  and  kickings  the 
masters  decline  to  interfere,  even  though  they  are  sometimes  carried 
to  the  extent  of  maiming  for  life.  Pussibly,  tuo,  it  is  needful  that 
each  boy  should  be  disciplined  in  submission  to  any  tyrant  who  may 
be  set  over  him,  by  finding  that  appeal  britigs  additional  evils.  That 
each  should  be  made  callous,  morally  as  well  ti.s  physically,  by  the 
bearing  of  frci^uent  Ti\Tongs,  and  should  bo  made  yet  more  callous 
when,  coming  into  power,  he  Inflicts  pumshmeuts  as  whim  or 
spite  prompts,  may  also  be  desirable.  Nor,  perhaps,  can  we  wholly 
regret  that  confusion  of  nvoral  ideas  which  residts  when  breaches  of 
conventional  rules  bring  penalties  as  severe  as  are  brought  by  acts 
morally  wrong.  For  war  dues  not  consist  with  keen  sensitiveness, 
physical  or  moral  llcluctance  to  inflict  injury,  and  reluctance  to 
risk  injury,  wuuld  equally  render  it  impossible.  Scruples  of  eon- 
science  respecting  the  rectitude  of  their  cause  would  pai-alyze  ofticers 
and  sohliers.  So  that  a  certain  brutalizatiou  has  to  be  maintained 
during  our  passing  phase  of  civilization.    It  may,  indeed,  be  that  "  the 
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Public  Scliool  spirit,"  which,  as  truly  said,  is  cairied  into  our  public 
life,  is  not  the  luost  desirable  for  a  free  country.  It  may  be  that 
early  subjection  to  despotism,  and  early  exercise  of  uncoutrolled 
power,  are  not  the  best  possible  preparations  for  legLslatore.  It  may 
bo  that  those  who,  ou  tlie  magistrate's  beuch,  have  to  maintain  right 
against  might,  could  he  better  trained  tlian  by  sidmiissiou  to  violence 
and  subsequent  exercise  of  violence.  And  it  may  be  tiiat  some  other 
discipline  than  that  of  the  stick,  would  be  desirahle  for  men  who  officer 
the  pi'ess  and  guide  public  opinion  on  question.s  of  equity.  But, 
doubtless,  whdo  national  antagonisms  continue  strong  and  national 
defence  a  necessity,  there  is  a  fitness  in  this  send-niilitary  discipline, 
with  pauis  and  bruises  to  uphold  it.  And  a  duly-adapted  code  of 
honour  has  the  like  defence. 

Hero,  however,  if  we  are  to  free  ourselves  from  transitory  senti- 
ments and  ideas,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  framing  scientific  conceptions, 
we  must  ask  what  wairaut  there  is  for  this  exaltation  of  the  destruc- 
tive activities  and  of  the  qualities  implied  by  them  ?  We  must  ask 
how  it  is  possible  for  men  rightly  to  pride  themselves  on  attrihutes 
possessed  in  a  higher  degree  by  creatures  so  much  lower  1  We  must 
consider  whether,  in  the  absence  of  a  religious  justification,  there  is 
any  ethical  justiHcation  for  the  idea  tliat  the  most  noble  traits  are 
such  as  cannot  be  displayed  without  the  infliction  of  pain  and  death. 
When  wo  do  this,  we  are  obhgcd  to  admit  that  the  religion  of  enmity 
in  its  imqualified  form,  is  as  itjdefensible  as  the  religion  of  amity  in 
itfl  unqualified  form.  Each  proves  itself  to  be  one  of  those  in.sane 
extremes  out  of  which  there  comes  a  sane  mean  by  union  with  its 
oppo.site.  The  two  religions  stand  respectively  for  tiie  claims  of  self 
and  the  claims  of  others.  The  one  religion  holds  it  glorious  to  resist 
aggres.sion,  and,  while  risking  deatli  in  doing  this,  to  inflict  ileatli 
upon  others.  The  other  rehgion  teaches  that  the  glory  is  in  not 
resisting  aggi'cssion,  and  in  yielding  to  others  while  not  a-sserting  the 
claims  of  self  A  civilized  humanity  will  render  the  one  glory  just 
as  impossible  of  achievement  as  tlie  other.  A  diminishing  egoism 
and  an  increasing  altruism,  must  make  each  of  these  opposite  kinds 
of  honour  unattainable.  For  such  an  ativance  implies  a  cessation  of 
those  aggie.ssiuns  which  make  possible  tlie  nobility  of  re.sist,ince ; 
while  it  implies  a  refusal  to  accept  those  sacrifices  without  which 
there  cannot  be  the  nobility  of  self-sacrifice.  The  two  extremes 
must  cancel ;  leaving  a  moral  code  and  a  standard  of  honour  free 
from  irrational  excesses.  Along  with  a  latent  self-assex-tion,  there 
will  go  a  readiness  to  yield  to  others,  kept  in  check  by  the  refusal  of 
others  to  accept  more  than  their  due. 

And  now,  having  noted  the  pcrversion-s  of  thought  and  sentiment 
fostered  by  the  religion  of  amity  and  the  religion  of  enmity,  under 
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which  we  aro  educated  in  so  chaotic  a  fashion,  let  us  go  on  to  note 

the  ways  in  which  these  affect  soeiolugical  conceptions.  Certain  im- 
portant tnjths  apt  to  be  siuit  out  from  the  luiuds  of  the  few  who  are 
un<hily  swayed  hy  the  rehgion  of  amity,  may  first  be  set  down. 


One  (jf  the  facts  difficult  to  reconcile  with  cuiTcnt  theories  of  the 
Universe,  is  that  high  organizations  throughout  the  animal  kingdom 
liabitually  serve  to  aid  destruction  or  to  aiil  escape  from  destruction. 
If  Ave  hold  to  the  ancient  \iew,  we  must  say  that  high  organization 
has  been  deliberately  devised  for  such  purposes.  If  wc  accept  the 
modern  view,  we  must  say  that  high  organization  lias  been  evolved 
by  the  exercise  of  destructive  activities  during  immeasurable  periods 
of  the  past.  Here  we  choose  thfe  last  alternative.  To  the  never- 
ceasing  efforts  to  catch  and  eat,  and  the  never-ceasing  endeavours  to 
avoitl  being  caught  and  eateil,  are  to  be  ascribed  tlio  development 
of  the  various  senses  and  the  various  motor  organs  directed  by  them. 
The  bird  of  prey  with  the  keenest  vision,  has,  other  things  equal,  sur- 
vived when  Biembers  of  its  species  tlmt  did  not  see  so  far.  died  from 
want  of  fonil ;  and  by  such  survivals,  keemiessof  vision  hjis  been  made 
<n"eater  in  course  of  generations.  The  fleetest  members  of  a  herbi- 
vorous  herd,  escaping  when  the  slower  fell  victims  to  a  carnivore,  left 
posterity  ;  among  which,  again,  those  with  the  most  perfectly-adapted 
limbs  survived  :  the  carnivores  themselves  being  at  the  same  time 
similarly  disciplined  and  their  speed  increased.  So,  too,  with  intel- 
ligence. Sagacity  that  detected  a  danger  which  stupidity  did  not 
perceive,  lived  and  propagated  ;  and  the  cunning  which  liit  upon  a  new 
deception,  and  so  secured  prey  not  othersvise  to  be  caught,  left  pos- 
terity where  a  smaller  endowment  of  cunning  failed,  Tiiis  mutual 
perfecting  of  pursuer  find  pursued,  acting  upon  their  entire  organiza- 
tions, has  been  going  on  thionghout  all  time  ;  find  lanniin  beings 
have  been  subject  to  it  just  as  much  as  other  beings.  Warfare 
among  men,  like  Avarfarc  among  animals,  has  had  a  large  share  in 
raising  their  orgauizatious  to  a  higher  stage.  Here  are  some  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  it  has  worked. 

In  the  tirst  place,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  contiimally  extii-pating 
races  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  were  least  fitteil  to  cope  with 
the  conditions  of  existence  they  were  subject  to.  The  killing-off  of 
j-elatively-feeble  tril)es,  or  tribes  relatively  wanting  in  endurance,  or 
coumge,  or  sagacity,  or  power  of  co-operation,  must  have  tended  ever 
to  maiutain,  and  occasionally  to  increase,  the  amounts  of  life-pre- 
serA-ing  powers  possessed  by  men. 

Beyond  this  average  advance  caused  by  destruction  of  the  least- 
developed  races  and  the  least-developed  individuals,  there  has  been 
an  average  advance  caused  by  iulicritance  of  those  further  develop- 
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tneuts  due  to  functional  activity.  Remember  the  skill  di  the  Indian 
in  following  a  trail,  and  remember  tiiat  under  kindred  stimuli  many 
of  his  perceptions  and  feelings  and  bodily  powers  have  been  habitually 
taxed  to  the  uttermost,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  the  struggle  for 
existence  between  neighbouring  tribes  has  hat!  an  important  etfect  in 
cultivating  faculties  of  vai-ious  kiudi?.  Just  as,  to  take  an  illustration 
from  among  ourselves,  the  skill  of  the  jiolicc  ctdtivates  cunning 
among  burglars,  which,  again,  loading  to  further  precautions  generate 
fiirther  devices  to  evade  them  ;  so,-  by  the  unceasing  antagonisms 
between  human  societies,  small  and  large,  there  has  been  a  mutual 
culture  of  an  adapted  intelligence,  a  mutual  culture  of  certain  traits 
of  character  not  to  be  undervalued,  and  a  niutual  culture  of  bodily 
powers. 

A  large  effect,  too,  lias  been  produced  upon  the  develoivinunt  of  the 
arts.  In  responding  to  the  imperative  demands  of  wai",  industry 
made  important  atlvances  and  gained  much  of  its  skill.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  que.stioiied  whether,  in  the  absence  of  that  cverclse  of  manipu- 
lative faculty  which  the  making  of  weapons  originally  gave,  there 
would  ever  have  been  produced  the  tools  required  for  developed 
industry.  If  we  go  back  to  the  Stone-Age.  we  see  that  implements 
of  the  chase  and  implements  of  war  are  those  showing  most  labour 
and  dexterity.  If  we  take  still-existing  human  races  which  were 
without  metals  when  welVmnd  them,  we  see  in  their  skilfully- wrought 
stone  clubs,  as  well  as  in  tlieir  large  war-canoes,  that  the  needs  of 
defence  and  attack  were  the  chief  stimuli  to  the  cultivation  of  arts 
afterwards  available  for  pro(hictivc  purposes.  Pa.ssing  over  inter- 
mediate stages,  we  may  note  in  comparatively-recent  stages  the  same 
relation.  Observe  a  coat  of  mail,  or  one  of  the  more  highly-finished 
suits  of  armour — compare  it  with  articles  of  iron  and  steel  of  the 
same  datt.-;  and  there  is  evidence  that  these  de.sires  to  kill  enemies 
and  escape  being  killed,  more  extreme  than  any  other,  have  bad 
reat  effects  on  those  arts  of  working  in  metal  to  which  most*  other 
owe  their  progress.  The  like  relation  is  shown  us  in  tiie  uses 
made  of  gunpowder.  At  first  a  destructive  agent,  it  has  become  an 
agent  of  immense  service  in  rjuarr^Mng,  mining,  railway -making,  &c. 

A  no  less  important  benefit  bequeathed  by  war,  has  l>een  the  for- 
mation of  large  societies.  By  force  uione  were  small  nomadic  hordes 
welded  into  hirge  tribes ;  by  force  alone  were  large  tribes  welded  into 
small  nations ;  by  force  alone  have  smiill  nations  been  \\  eldud  into 
large  nations.  While  the  fighting  of  societies  usually  maintains 
,  Boparateness,  or  by  conquest  produces  only  temjxtrary  xmions,  it 
produces,  fiom  time  to  time,  permanent  unions ;  and  at  fast  as 
there  are  formed  pemianent  unions  of  small  into  largo,  and  then 
of  large  into  still  larger,  industrial  progress  is  furthered  in  three 
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ways.  Hostilities,  instej^l  of  being  perpetual,  are  bi^oken  by  intervals 
of  peace.  ^Vhen  they  occur,  ho.stilities  do  not  so  profoundly  derango., 
the  industrial  activities.  And  there  arises  the  possibility  of  carrjong 
out  the  dirision  of  labour  much  more  effectually.  War,  in  short,  in 
the  filow  course  of  things,  brings  about  a  social  aggregation  which 
furthers  that  industrial  state  at  variance  with  war  ;  and  yet  nothing 
but  war  could  bring  about  this  social  aggregation.  These  two  trutlis, 
that  without  war  large  aggregates  of  men  cannot  be  formed,  and  that 
without  large  aggregates  of  men  there  cannot  be  a  developed 
industrial  state,  are  illustrated  in  all  places  anil  times.  Among 
existing  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  races,  we  everjTvherc  find  that 
union  of  smjvll  societies  by  a  conquering  society  is  a  step  in  civiliza- 
tion. The  records  of  peoples  now  extinct  show  us  this  with  equal 
clearness.  On  looking  back  into  our  own  historj',  and  into  the 
histories  of  neighbouring  nations,  we  similarly  see  that  only  by 
coercion  were  the  smaller  feudal  governments  so  subordinated  as  to 
secure  internal  peace.  And  even  lately,  the  long-desired  consolidation 
of  Germany,  if  not  directly  effected  by  "  bloixl  and  iron,'*  as  Bismarck 
said  it  must  be,  has  been  indirectly  effected  by  them.  The  further- 
ance of  industrial  development  by  aggregation  is  no  less  manifest. 
If  we  compare  a  small  society  with  a  largo  one,  we  get  clear  proof 
that  those  proces-ses  of  co-operation  by  which  social  life  is  made 
possible,  assume  high  forms  only  when  the  numbers  of  the  co- 
operating citizens  are  great.  Ask  of  what  use  a  cloth-factoiy,  sup- 
posing they  could  have  one,  wotild  bo  to  the  members  of  a  small 
tribe,  and  it  becomes  manifest  that,  producing  as  it  would  in  a  single 
day  a  year's  supply  of  cloth,  the  vast  cost  of  making  it  and  keeping 
it  in  order  could  never  he  compensated  by  the  advantage  gained. 
Ask  what  would  happen  were  a  shop  like  Shoolbred's,  supplying  all 
textile  products,  set  up  in  a  village,  and  you  see  that  the  absence  of 
a  sufficiently-extensive  distributing  function  would  negative  its  con- 
tinuance*. Ajsk  what  sphere  a  bank  woidd  have  had  in  the  Old- 
English  period,  wlieu  nearly  all  people  grew  their  own  food  and  wove 
their  own  wool,  and  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  various  appliances 
for  facilitating  exchange  can  grow  up  only  when  a  community 
becomes  ko  large  that  the  amount  of  exchange  to  be  facilitated  is 
great.  Hence,  uni[xu;stionably,  that  integration  of  societies  effected 
by  war,  has  been  a  needful  preliminary  to  industrial  development, 
and  conscqufUtly  to  developments  of  other  kinds — Science,  the  Fine 
Arts,  &c. 

Industrial  habits  too,  and  habit.s  of  subordination  to  social  require- 
ments, are  indirectly  brought  about  by  the  same  cause.  The  truth 
that  the  power  of  working  continuously,  wanting  in  the  aboriginal 
man,  could  be  established  only  by  tluit  persistent  coercion  to  which 
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conquered  ami  enslaved  tribes  are  subject;  hiis  become  trite.  An 
allied  truth  is,  that  only  by  a  <ljsciplinc  of  submission,  first  to  au 
owner,  then  to  a  personal  governor,  presently  to  government  less 
persoualj  then  to  the  emljodied  law  proceeding  from  government, 
couhl  there  eventually  be  reached  stibmission  to  that  code  of  moral 
law  by  which  tht^  ci^iliKed  man  is  more  and  niore  restrained  in  his 
dealings  with  his  fellows. 

Sucli  being  some  of  the  important  truths  usually  ignored  l»y  men 
too  exclusively  influenced  by  the  religion  of  amity,  let  us  now  glance 
at  the  no  less  important  trutlis  to  which  men  are  blinded  by  the 
religion  of  enmity. 

Thougii,  during  barbarism  and  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  war 
has  the  effect  of  exterminating  the  weaker  societies,  and  of  weeding 
out  the  wenker  members  of  tiic'  stronger  societies,  and  thus  in  botli 
ways  furtbering  tlie  development  of  those  valuable  powers,  bodily 
and  mental,  which  Avav  brings  into  play ;  yet  during  the  later  stages 
of  civilization,  the  second  of  these  actions  is  revereed.  So  long  as  all 
adult  males,  have  to  bear  arms,  the  avei"ago  result  is  that  those  of 
most  strength  aud  quickness  survive,  while  the  feebler  and  slower  are 
slain;  but  when  the  industrial  development  has  become  such  that 
only  some  of  the  adult  males  are  drafted  into  the  aniiy,  tlie  ten- 
dency is  to  pick  out  and  expose  to  slaughter  the  best-gi"0wn  and 
healthiest :  leaving  behind  the  physically-inferior  to  propagate  the 
race.  The  fact  that  among  ourselves,  though  the  number  of  soldiera 
raised  is  not  relatively  large,  many  recruits  are  rejected  by  the  exa- 
mining surgeons,  shows  that  the  process  inevitably  works  towards 
deterioration.  Where,  a.H  in  France,  conscriptions  have  gone  on  gene- 
ration after  generation,  taking  away  the  finest  men,  the  needful 
lowering  of  the  standard  proves  how  disastrous  is  the  eft'ect  on 
tho.se  animal  qualities  of  ;t  race  which  form  a  necessary  basis  for  all 
higher  «pialities.  If  the  depletion  is  indirect  also — if  there  is  such  an 
overdraw  on  the  energies  of  the  industrial  popxdatiou  that  a  large 
share  of  heavy  labour  is  thrown  o\\  the  women,  whose  systems  arc 
taxed  simultaneously  by  hard  work  and  child-bearing,  a  further  cause 
of  physicid  degeneracy  come.n  into  play :  France  again  supplying  an 
example.  War,  therefore,  after  a  certain  st^vge  of  progress,  instead 
of  furthering  bodily  development  aud  the  development  of  certain 
mental  powci-s,  becomes  a  cause  of  I'etrogradation. 

In  like  manner,  though  war.  by  bringing  about  social  consolida- 
tion!?, indirectly  favours  industrial  progress  and  all  its  civilizing  con- 
sequences, yet  the  direct  effect  of  war  on  industrial  progress  is 
repressive.  It  is  repressive  as  necessitating  the  abstraction  of  men 
and  materials  that  would  otherwise  go  to  industrial  growth  ;  it  is 
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repressive  as  deranging  the  complex  iuterdependencies  among  mulU- 
tiuliijous  productive  and  distributive  agencies  ;  it  is  repressive  as 
drafting  itfi'  niucli  iidroinistrative  and  constructive  ability,  which 
would  else  have  gone  to  improve  the  industrial  arts  and  the  indus- 
trial organization.  And  if  we  coutra,st  tlie  absolutely-military  Spartans 
with  the  partially-military  Atheuians  in  their  respective  attitudes 
towards  culture  of  every  kind,  or  call  to  mind  the  contempt  shown 
for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  purely-military  times  like  those  of 
feudalism,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  jirodomiuaut  wailikt-  activity  is 
at  variauce  not  only  with  industrial  development,  but  also  with  the 
higher  intellectual  developments  that  aid  it  and  are  aided  by  it. 

So,  too,  witli  the  eftects  wrought  on  the  moral  nature.  While  war, 
by  the  discipliue  it  gives  soldiers,  directly  cultivates  the  habit  of 
subordination,  and  doe.s  the  like  indirectly  bjestiibhshing  strong  and 
permanent  goveiTiments ;  and  while  in  so  fur  it  cultivates  attributes 
that  arc  not  only  temporarily  essential,  but  are  steps  towards  attri- 
butes that  ai-e  pennaueiitly  essential ;  yet  it  does  this  at  the  cost  of 
maintaining^  and  sometimes  increasing,  detrimental  attributes — attri- 
butes iutrinsiadly  anti-social.  The  tiggressious  which  selfishness 
prompts — aggi'cssions  which,  in  a  society,  have  to  be  restrained  by 
some  power  that  is  strong  in  proportion  as  the  selfishness  is  intense, 
can  diininislj  only  as  f;ist  as  selfishness  is  held  in  check  by  sympathy; 
and  peq^etual  warlike  activities  repress  .sympathy :  nay,  they  do 
worse — they  cidtivate  aggi-t;ssiveness  to  the  extent  of  making  it  a 
pleasmx-  to  inflict  injury.  The  citizen  ma^lc  callous  by  the  killing 
and  wounding  of  enemies,  inevitably  brings  his  callousness  with  him 
into  society.  Fellow-feeling,  habitually  trampled  out  in  military 
conflicts,  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  active  in  the  relations  of  civil 
life.  In  proportion  as  the  giving  pain  to  others  is  made  a  habit 
during  war,  it  will  remain  a  habit  during  peace  :  inevit.ably  producing 
in  the  behaviour  of  citizens  to  one  another,  antagonisms,  crimes  of 
violence,  and  multitudinous  aggressions  of  minor  kinds,  tt'nding 
!  towards  a  disorder  that  calls  for  a  coercive  government.  Nothing 
like  a  liigh  type  of  social  life  is  possible  witliout  a  type  of  human 
character  in  which  the  promptings  of  egoism  are  duly  restrained  by 
regard  for  others.  The  neCes.sitios  of  war,  imply  absolute  self-regard 
and  absohitc  dinrogard  of  certain  others.  Inevitably,  therefore,  the 
civilizing  discipliue  nf  social  life  is  antagonized  by  the  uucivilizLng 
«foeipHne  of  the  life  war  involves.  So  that  beyond  the  direct  mor- 
^ity  and  miseries  entailed  by  war,  it  entails  other  mortality  and 
Oiifit-ries  l)y  maintaining  anti-social  sentiments  in  citizens. 

Tukiug  the  most  general  view  of  the  matter,  we  may  say  that  only 
5d  duty  of  blood-revenge,  constituting  the  religion  of 
•nies  less  sacred,  does  there  arise  a  possibility  of  emer- 
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gence  from  the  deepest  barbarism.  Only  as  fast  as  tlie  retaliation, 
which  for  a  uxunler  on  one  side  inflicts  a  murder  or  murders  on  the 
other,  becomes  less  imperative,  is  it  possible  for  larger  aggregates  of 
men  to  hold  together  and  civilization  to  commence.  And  so,  too,  out 
of  lower  stages  of  civilization  liigher  tmes  can  emerge,  only  as  there 
diminislies  this  pursuit  of  international  revenge  and  re-revenge, 
which  the  code  we  inherit  from  the  savage  insists  upoiL  Such  advan- 
tages, bodily  and  moiital,  as  the  race  derives  from  the  discipline  of 
war,  are  outbalanced  by  the  disadvantages,  physical  and  moral,  but 
especially  moral,  which  result  after  a  certain  stage  of  progress  is 
reached.  Severe  and  bloody  a«i  the  process  is,  tlie  killiiig-oft'  of 
inferior  races  and  inferior  indivitluais,  leaves  a  balance  of  lienetit  to 
mankind  during  phases  of  progress  in  which  the  moral  development 
is  low,  and  there  are  nu  (juick  sympathies  to  be  contiunall}-  seared  by 
the  infliction  of  pain  and  death.  But  as  there  jxrise  higher  tyjws  of 
societies,  implying  types  of  individual  character  fitted  for  closer  co- 
operation, the  destructive  activities  exercised  by  such  higher  societies 
have  injurious  reactive  etFects  on  the  moral  natures  of  tlioir  mem- 
bers, which  outweigh  the  benefit  resulting  from  extirpation  of  infe- 
rior races.  After  this  stage  has  been  reached,  the  purifying  process, 
continuing  still  an  important  one,  remain*  to  be  carried  on  by 
industrial  war — by  a  competition  of  societies  during  which  the  best, 
physically,  emotionally,  and  intellectually,  spread  tnost.and  leave  tlie 
least  capable  to  disappear  graduiilly,  from  failing  to  leave  an  ade- 
riuately-niunerous  posterity. 

Those  educated  in  the  religion  of  enmity — those  who  during  lioy- 
bood,  when  the  instincts  of  the  savage  are  donxiuaut,  La\  e  revelled  in 
the  congeuial  ideas  and  sentiments  which  classic  poems  and  histories 
yield  so  abundantly,  and  have  become  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
war  is  virtuous  aiul  peace  ignoble,  are  naturally  blind  to  truths  of 
this  kind.  Rather  should  wc  say,  perhaps,  that  they  have  never 
turned  their  eyes  in  search  of  such  trutlis.  And  their  bias  is  so 
strong  that  nothing  more  than  a  nominal  recogoition  of  such  truths 
is  possible  to  them ;  if  even  this.  What  perverted  conceptions  of 
sociological  phenomena  this  bias  produces,  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Gibbon  : — 

"  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  should  dis- 
cover in  the  public  felicity  the  causes  of  decay  uiid  conuptioiL  Tli*  hnui 
peace,  nnd  tlie  uniform  rfovenivient  of  the  Romans,  had  introduced  a  slow  and 
mcret  poison  into  the  vitals  of  the  empire."  * 

In  which  sentences  there  is  involved  the  abstract  proposition 
that  in  proport'on  as  men  are  long  held  together  in  that  mutual 
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dependence  which  social  co-operation  implies,  they  will  become  less 
fit  fur  mutual  clependc-nce  auil  co-operntion — the  society  will  tend 
towards  dissolution.  While  in  proportion  as  they  are  habituated  to 
antagonism  and  to  destructive  activities,  they  will  become  better 
adapted  to  activities  reqiuiLug  union  and  agreement. 

Thus  the  two  opposite  codes  in  which  we  are  educated,  and  the 
sentiments  eidistod  on  Iteh.ilf  of  their  resi>ective  precepts,  inevitably 
produce  misiutei-prctatious  of  social  phenomena  Instead  of  acting 
together,  now  this  and  now  the  other  sways  the  beliefs  ;  and  instead! 
of  consistent,  balauiced  conclusions,  there  results  a  juilible  of  contra- 
dictory conclusions. 

It  is  time,  not  only  with  a  view  to  right  thinking  in  Social  Science, 
but  with  a  view  to  right  acting  iu  daily  hfe,  that  this  acceptance  in 
their  unqualified  forms  of  two  creeds  which  contradict  one  another 
completely,  should  come  to  an  end.  Is  it  not  a  folly  to  go  on  pre- 
ieoding  to  ourselves  and  others  that  we  Itclieve  certain  perpetually- 
repeated  maxims  of  entire  self-sacrifice,  which  we  daily  deny  by  our 
business  activities,  by  the  steps  we  take  to  protect  our  persons  and 
property,  by  the  approval  wo  express  of  resistance  against  aggression  ? 
Is  it  not  a  dishonesty  to  repeat  iu  tones  of  reverence,  maxims  which 
we  not  only  refuse  to  act  out  but  dimly  see  would  be  mischievous  if 
actod  out  ?  Everyone  must  admit  that  the  relation  between  parent 
and  child  is  one  in  which  altruism  is  pushed  as  far  as  is  practi- 
cable. Yet  even  here  there  needs  a  predominant  egoism.  The 
mother  can  suckle  her  infant  only  on  condition  that  she  has  habitu- 
ally gratified  her  appetite  in  due  degree.  And  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  sacrifice  of  heraelf  is  fatal  to  her  infant.  The  bread- 
winner, too,  on  whom  both  ilepeud — is  it  not  undeniable  that  wife 
and  child  can  bo  altniisticalJy  treated  by  their  protector,  only  on 
condition  that  he  is  duly  egoistic  in  his  transactions  with  his  fellow 
citizens?  If  the  dictate — live  for  self,  is  wrong  in  one  way,  the 
opposite  dictate — "live  for  others,"  is  wrong  in  another  way.  The 
rational  dictate  is — live  for  self  and  others.  And  if  we  all  do  actually 
believe  this,  aa  our  conduct  conclusively  proves,  is  it  not  better  for 
us  distinctly  to  say  so,  rather  than  continue  enunciating  principles 
which  we  do  not  and  cannot  practise;  and  thus  bringing  moral 
teaching  itself  into  iliscredit  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  time  that  a  ferocious  egoism,  which 
remains  unaffected  by  this  irrational  altruism,  liypocritically  pro- 
fessed but  not  believed,  should  be  practically  modified  by  a  rational 
altruism.  This  sacred  duty  of  blood-revenge,  insisted  on  by  the  still- 
vigorous  religion  of  enmity,  needs  qualifying  actually  and  not  ver- 
bally.    Instead  of  senselessly  reiterating  in  catechisms  and  church 
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services  the  duty  of  doing  good  to  those  that  hnte  us,  while  an 
undoubting  belief  in  thu  duty  of  rotaliatiou  is  implioJ  by  our  parlia- 
mentary debates,  the  articles  in  our  >nniial.s,  aiul  the  conversations 
over  our  tables,  it  would  be  wiser  aud  tuore  manly  to  consider  how  far 
the  first  should  go  in  mitigation  of  the  last.  Is  it  stupidity  or  is  it 
moral  cowardice  which  leads  men  to  continue  professing  a  creed  that 
makes  self-sacrifice  a  cardinal  principle,  while  they  urge  the  sacri- 
ficing of  others,  even  to  the  death,  when  tliey  trespass  against  us  ?  Is 
it  blindness,  or  is  it  an  insane  inconsistency,  %vliich  makes  them 
regard  iu?  most  admirable  the  bearing  of  evil  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
while  tJiey  lavish  admiration  on  those  who,  out  of  revenge,  inflict  great 
evils  in  retvu'n  for  small  ones  suffered  ?  Surely  our  baibarian  code  of 
right  needs  revision,  and  our  barbarian  standard  of  honour  should  be 
somewhat  changed.  Let  us  deliberatoh''  recognize  what  good  they 
represent  and  what  mixture  of  bad  there  is  with  it.  Courage  is 
worthy  of  respect  when  displayed  in  the  maintenance  of  legitimate 
claims  and  in  the  repelling  of  aggressions,  bodily  or  other.  Courage 
is  wortiiy  of  yet  higher  respect  when  danger  is  fiiced  in  defence  of 
claims  common  to  self  and  othei-s,  as  in  resistance  to  invasion. 
Courage  is  worthy  of  the  highest  respect  when  risk  tu  life  or  limb  is 
dared  in  detence  of  others  ;  and  becomes  granil  when  those  others  have 
no  claims  of  relationship,  and  still  more  when  they  have  no  claims 
of  race.  But  though  a  bravery  which  is  altrui.stic  in  its  motive  is  a 
trait  we  cannot  too  highly  applaud,  and  though  a  bravery  which  is 
legitimately  egoistic  in  its  motive  is  praiseworthy,  the  bravery  that 
is  prompted  by  aggressive  egoism  is  not  praiseworthy.  The  admira- 
tion accorded  to  the  "  pluck  "  of  one  Avho  fights  in  a  base  cause  is 
a  vicious  admiration,  essentially  demoralizing  to  those  who  feel  it. 
Like  the  physical  powers,  courage,  which  is  a  concomitant  of  these,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  servant  of  the  higher  emotions — very  valuable, 
indispensable  even,  in  its  place;  and  to-be  honoured  when  dis- 
charging its  function  in  subordination  to  these  higher  emotions. 
But  otherwise  not  more  to  be  honoured  than  the  like  attribute  as 
seen  in  brutes. 

Quite  enough  has  been  said  to  slmw  that  there  must  be  a 
compromise  between  the  opposite  standards  of  conduct  on  which  the 
religions  of  amity  and  enmity  respectively  insist,  before  there  can  be 
scientific  conceptions  of  social  phenomena.  Even  on  passing  affairs, 
such  as  the  proceedings  of  philanthropic  bodies  and  the  dealings  of 
nation  with  nation,  there  cannot  be  rational  judgments  without  a 
balance  between  the  self-asserting  emotions  aud  the  emotions  which 
put  a  limit  to  self-assertion,  with  an  ailjustmetit  of  the  corresponding 
beliefs.  Still  less  can  there  be  rational  judgments  of  past  social 
evolution,  or  of  social  evolution  in  the  future,  if  the  opposing  actions 
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which  these  opposing  creeds  sanction,  are  not  hoth  continuously  recog- 
nized as  essential.  No  mere  impulsive  recognition,  now  of  the  purely- 
egoistic  doctrine  and  now  of  the  purely-altruistic  one,  will  suffice. 
The  curve  described  by  a  planet  cannot  be  understood  by  thinking  at 
one  moment  of  the  centripetal  force  and  at  another  moment  of  the 
tangential  force  ;  but  the  two  must  be  kept  before  consciousness  as 
acting  simultaneously.  And  similarly,  to  understand  social  progress 
in  the  vast  sweep  of  its  course,  there  must  be  ever  present  to  the 
mind,  the  egoistic  and  the  altruistic  forces  as  co-operative  factors 
equally  indispensable,  and  neither  of  them  to  be  ignored  or  repro- 
bated. 

The  criticism  likely  to  be  passed  on  this  chapter,  that  "The 
Educational  Bias "  is  far  too  comprehensive  a  title  for  it,  is  quite 
justifiable.  There  are  in  truth  few,  if  any,  of  the  severed  kinds 
of  bias,  that  are  not  largely,  or  in  some  measme,  caused  by  educa- 
tion— using  this  word  in  an  extended  sense.  As,  however,  all  of 
them  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  one  chapter,  it  seemed  best  to  select 
these  two  opposite  forms  of  bias  which  are  so  directly  traceable  to 
teachings  of  opposite  dogmas,  and  festerings  of  opposite  sentiments, 
dming  early  life.  Merely  recognizing  the  fact  that  education  has 
much  to  do  with  the  other  kiuds  of  bias,  we  may  now  most  conve- 
niently deal  with  these,  each  under  its  specific  title. 

Herbert  Spencer. 
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THOSE  who  have  been  at  Dresdca  know  tlie  close  proximity  of 
the  Royal  Oallery  of  Pictures  to  ttie  Hof  Theater  iu  that 
chamitng  city.  The  space  dividing  the  one  from  the  other  is,  if  we 
count  according  to  the  German  fashion,  which  indicates  the  limit  of 
space  by  the  time  occupied  in  passing  over  it,  an  interval  of  half  a 
minute,  and  the  art  student  proceeds  from  his  couteuiptatiou  of  silent 
beauty  among  the  greatCMt  works  of  the  greatest  masters  to  another 
kind  of  artistic  enjoyment,  where  poetry  assumes  life.  A  reflection 
as  to  the  possible  influence  of  the  one  enjoyment  upon  the  other  is 
naturally  suggested.  It  is  evident  that  the  moving  drama  cannot 
stir  the  images  wrought  by  dead  hands ;  it  in  not  so  certain  that 
those  (lead  hands  cannot  rouse  and  kindle  the  action  of  the 
dramatist. 

Tlie  Gallery,  which  abounds  in  examples  of  a  high  order  in  cveiy 
school  of  painting,  possesses  as  its  one  surpassing  treasure  the  San 
Sisto  Madonna  of  Rapliacl. 

This  is  the  true  delight  of  all  who  arc  capable  of  recognizing  art  in 
its  fullest  excellence  and  beauty,  in  its  most  ideal  presentation. 

The  {esthetic  taste  is  a  chai-acteristic  of  the  German  people,  and 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  is  warmly  encouraged  among  their 
princes  and  rulers.  Of  the  visitors  who  throng  the  Royal  Gallery  at 
Dresden  a  large  proportion  are  German,  and  it  is  the}'  who  approach 
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with  the  deeped  uwe  aud  the  stillait  enthusiasm  the  shrine  of 
Raphacrs  moHt  unearthly  Mndonna. 

Jt  may  juntly  l>o  called  a  slirine.  The  picture,  originally  painted  for 
an  alUir-picce,  has  one  apartineut  exclusively  assigned  to  it.  It  rests 
on  a  pedestal  projecting  eome  inches  beyond  it,  and  covered  at  the  top 
witlil crimson  velvet.  The  visitor  enters  to  view  it  through  curtains 
which  give  way  to  him  noiselessly:  cushioned  seats  are  placed  in  a  line 
npjMwite  to  the  picttire  at  a  proper  distance  for  seeing  it  as  a  whole. 
In  walking  to  those  seats  people  tread  with  care  as  in  a  cathedral,  not 
to  disturb  the  service.  There  is  present  a  general  sense  of  something 
sacred;  and  among  good  Catholics  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
HOC  in  this  picture  not  merely  a  miracle  of  art,  as  the  phrase  is  com- 
monly used  to  express  transcendent  human  power,  but  an  evidence  of 
the  actual  interference  of  the  Deity.  It  is  contemplated  in  silence ; 
oidy  the  language  of  tears  can  express  the  feelings  it  awakens — tears 
which  rise  more  readily  for  a  worship  than  a  sorrow.  If  occasionally 
two'artists  meet  who  are  imi>f.'lled  to  utter  their  observations  to  each 
other,  tlioy  Ao  it  in  whisperr;,  and  with  a  tone  of  reverence,  not  of 
discussion.  Nearly  400  yeara  have  elapsed  since  Vasari's  inscription 
was  written  describing  this  work  as  a  "  cosa  veramente  rarissima  e 
siiigolare  ; "  and  the  whole  world  of  civilization  is  still  occupied  in 
sayingjtiio  same  thing.  Yet  no  adequate  copy,  no  adequate  engraving, 
no  perfect  photograph,  and  but  one  inspiring  description,  exists  of  the 
great,  picture  ;  that  one  descriptiou  is  to  be  found  iu  the  "  Recollections 
of  my  Life,"  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Maximilian,  Archduke  of 
Austria  ami  Emperor  of  Mexico,  wi\&  a  poet  among  princes,  and  a 
prince  amoug  poets ;  the  most  remarkable  of  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  inherited  her  grace,  her  charm,  her 
sorrow,  and  more  than  hei-  genius;  his  book  of  travels,  published 
after  his  execution,  by  his  I'rother,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  show 
the  world  what  it  had  lost,  contains  tlie  most  glowing  descriptions  of 
nature,  and  the  most  admirable  records  of  art,  that  any  writer  has 
achieved.  In  recalling  his  impressions  of  the  Madouna  of  San  Sisto, 
his  wonn  imagination  and  his  vivid  perception  convey  to  the  reader 
the  singular,  soli«mn,  character  f>f  the  work.  The  poetty  of  his  lan- 
guage moves  aud  exalts  the  mind :  it  ia  not,  and  cannot  be,  the 
picture,  but  it  rouses  an  emotion  kindred  to  that  which  the  painter 
calls  forth  ;  it  anticipates  the  phases  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
follow  upon  the  Hrst  l>eholding,  from  which  it  is  not  impossible  to 
conceive  the  creation  of  a  new  religion.  A  production  of  pictorial 
art  so  rai-e  and  marvellous,  producing  the  profoundest  iniprc^on 
upon  all  who  can  think  while  they  see,  must  greatly  aflect  the 
people  of  Dresden,  who  pass  from  the  picture  gallery  to  the  play- 
house ;  and  if  it  affects  the  audience,  it  affects  the  player,  a  thorough 
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sympatby  between  actor  and  spectator  being  the  one  caadition  wbicli 
is  indispensable  to  tbe  devt4opmeut  uf  di-amatic  art :  tbis  lact  is  one 
among  many  otbcrs  wliicb  makes  the  divei*sion  offered  by  a  woll- 
managed  playhouse  worthy  of  the  best  encouragement.  Human 
sympathy  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  entertainment ;  a  sense  of 
the  soiTows  ur  the  joys  of  the  persons  whose  history  is  represented 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  acted  drama :  our  emotions  are  pro- 
;ted  frum  ourselves  upon  otliers  ;  and  pas.sint,'  from  that  state  of 
'Itenaibiiity  to  an  admiratiun  of  the  player's  skill  which  has  created 
it,  we  are  still  continually  drawn  away  from  ourselves.  The  sym- 
pathy with  the  actor  and  with  the  passion  of  the  drama  is  extended 
to  the  whole  congregation  of  spectators ;  the  interchange  of  senti- 
meut  is  rapid  and  vivid,  and  tears  which  flow  in  unexpected  harmony 
reveal  kindred  natures  concealed  under  the  conventionalities  of 
drawing-room  life  ;  or  an  honest,  heai'ty  laugli  ringing  through  a 
crowded  house  brings  many  hearts  and  hands  together;  or  the 
universal  acknowledgment  of  a  beautifnl  thought  spoken  or  actetl 
unites  us,  and  we  see  •with  exultation  that  one  great  idea  can  stir 
large  masses  and  break  down  tbe  orduiary  barriers  of  separation 
between  one  class  and  another,  and  even  between  distinct  nationali- 
ties ;  so  that  without  an  ostensible  moral  purpose,  the  acted  drama, 
whetiier  ia  scenes  of  comedy  or  ti-agedy,  tends  to  the  enlargement  of 
our  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  to  a  consequent  repre.ssion  of 
self;  and  can  be  harmful  only  if  it  assumes  a  degrade<l  form  either 
in  tlie  exaggerating  of  a  gross  burlesque,  or  in  exhibitions  which 
familiarize  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  social  depravity  or  the  fascina- 
tions of  lawless  passion.  It  is  the  business  of  audieacus  to  siive  it 
from  these  things.  The  post  of  licenser  is  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant ;  the  chai'acter  of  plays  will  ultimately  depend  upon  those  who  go 
to  see  them;  and  whoever  refu.sos  to  fre<|tieiit  a  theatre  where  such  a 
piece  as"  La  Grande  Duchesse*'  is  performed,  and  sedulously  attends 
those  playhouses  which  depend  for  their  attraction  upon  dramas  of  a 
high  order — upon  a  poetical  tragedy, such  as  "Medea,"  upon  an  intel- 
lectual comedy,  such  as  *'  Money,"  or  upon  the  pleasant  fancy,  grace, 
and  vivacity  of  such  plays  as  Mr.  Robertson's  or  Mr,  CJilbert's — con- 
tributes something  tu  the  improvement  of  an  art  which  is  capable  of 
elevating  or  of  debasing  the  intellect  and  taste  of  a  nation.  On 
the  other  band,  whoever  declines  to  be  present  at  any  dramatic 
exhibition  because  some  plays  are  bad,  leaves  the  bad  to  have  it  all 
their  own  way,  and  refuses  encouragement  to  one  of  the  best  modes 
of  cntex'tainraent  whicli  can  supply  pleasure  and  interest  to  large 
masses  of  people ;  which  can  rouse  their  imaginations  and  their 
generous  impulses,  and  which  can  affect  them  with  a  sufficiently 
strong  emotion  of  delight  to  draw  them  away  from  the  dangerous 
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attractions  of  the  casino  or  the  gin-palace.  Dunng  the  long  series 
of  Sliakespcarian  pertbrmianccs,  which  Mr.  Phelps  conducted  with 
great  skill,  at  Sadler's  Wells,  the  habits  uf  intoxicatiou  common  to 
the  population  of  the  surrounding  district  considerably  abated ; 
light,  warnith,  exhilaration,  and  synipatlietic  enjoyment  were  to  be 
found  outside  the  pulihe-housc  and  inside  the  theatre,  and  the  theatre 
proved  finally  to  be  the  greater  attraction.  Happily ,|there  ai-e  not  want- 
ing aanong  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  clerical  j)rofes.sion 
some  who  are  sensible  of  the  importance  of  a  well-ordered  drama, 
and  who  are  brave  enough  to  say  in  exhortation  to  their  congi'ega- 
iions,  "When  there  is  a  good  play  to  be  seen,  by  all  means  go  to^sce 
it ; "  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  excellent  BLshop  Portcus 
used  to  make  a  point  of  going  twice  a  year  regularly  to  some  classical 
drama,  appearing  at  the  theatre  in  full  dress,  in  order  that  his  pre- 
sence might  lie  conspicuous.  Ju  England,  however,  of  late  years 
fashion  hits  taken  a  set  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  number 
of  good  plays  has  been  relatively  small.  So  little  aid  has  been 
afforded  by  society  to  the  enterprise  of  managers,  that  many  who 
have  begim  with  excellent  intentions  have  been  constrained  to  cater 
to  low  tastes  in  urder  to  avoid  total  ruin  ;  it  is  partly  on  this  account 
and  partly  for  other  reasons,  which  we  must  take  into  consideration 
presently,  that  wo  have  to  travel  to  Germany  if  we  wish  to  see 
Shakespearian  plays,  and  to  Paris  if  we  desire  the  perfection  of  acting 
in  the  romantic  and  poetical  drama  or  in  drawing-room  comedies ;  in 
the  satire  of  Altred  de  Musset,  or  the  humour  of  MoHere ;  in  all  gaiety, 
or  in  a!l  pathos. 

The  Shakespearian  drama,  ever  since  the  appearance  of  Schlegel's 
translations  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  has  been  the  favourite 
entertainment  of  the  chief  CJerraan  theatre^!.  Goethe's  plays  and 
Schiller's  share  in  their  popularity,  wliich  has  lasted  too  long  to 
be  viewed  iis  a  mere  fashion.  It  is  a  distinct  prevailing  taste 
throughout  Germany;  the  student  embraces  the  passion  and  the 
glow  of  it  in  stage  representations,  and  pursues  the  theme  in  deeper 
contemplation  silently  among  his  books.  But  it  does  not  need  a 
literary  student  to  penetrate  the  wide  sympathies  of  human  nature 
which  these  plays  unfold,  and  which  tlie  skilled  player  interprets  to 
the  uninstructed,  and  enhances  for  the  educated  among  his  pubhc. 

Dramatic  organization  is  complete  in  Gennany,  and  dramatic 
legislation  is  comprehensive  and  strict.  The  uninterrupted  re- 
presentation of  any  one  piece,  however  attractive,  is  wholly  for- 
bidden ;  a  change  of  perlbrmauce  is  insisted  upon  for  alternate 
nights,  and  in  thi.s  way  Iwth  actors  and  audiences  continu- 
ally improve  their  dramatic  education.  It  was  an  animating 
sight   which   we    enjoyed    in   the    course   uf    this   last   autumn   at 
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Dresden  to  watch  the  intense  interest  and  delight  of  a  crowded 
house  at  tlie  perfu nuance  of  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  a  play  so 
strange  in  construction  and  so  artificial  in  some  of  its  developments 
of  character  that  it  can  hardly  be  classed  among  those  which 
address  themi>elves  to  a  universal  humanity.  Its  most  essentially 
poetical  passages  occur  in  the  lovu  scenes  between  Florizol  and 
Perdita,  which  might  be  supposed  to  come  straight  out  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  "  Aicadia,"  so  much  do  they  r€H;all  by  their  sur- 
roundings and  Ijy  the  art  of  their  simplicity  the  fashion  of  old 
pastorals.  But  in  the  jealous  passion  of  King  Leontes  there  is 
the  vigour  of  nature  ;  in  the  Queen's  defence  there  is  the  pathos 
of  a  true  woman ;  in  tlie  violent  indignation  of  Paxdina  there  is 
the  bitterness  and  scorn  which  women  know  how  to  feel  when  a 
friend  is  wronged  ;  and  there  is  considerable  variety  of  action  to 
carry  out  the  incongniities  of  the  plot.  In  short,  the  plot  of  the 
drama,  though  impossible  to  real  Ufe,  is  not  impossible  to  the  life 
of  the  stage,  being  conducted  by  a  poet  who  was  of  the  stage» 
%vho  wrote  his  play  exclusively  for  dramatic  representation,  and 
who,  better  tlian  any  other  dramatist,  understood  the  force  of 
dramatic  situations.  The  statue  scene  in  "  Tire  Winter's  Tale  "  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  Shakospear's  indiffiu'eiice  to  probability  in  his 
story,  and  of  his  care  in  constructing  a  stage  ctt'ect.  No  audience 
wishes  to  investigate  the  chronological  or  the  geographical  diffi- 
culties which  encompass  the  characters  of  the  scene  when  the 
statue  comes  to  life.  The  age  of  Hermione  is  never  taken  into 
consideration ;  tlie  suspense,  the  passion,  the  ecstasy  of  the  King 
when  he  finds  his  wife  living  in  Irer  marble  semblance,  the  tender 
delight  of  the  young  lovers  who  behold  it,  the  hearty  joy  of  the 
attendant  Paulina,  who  has  brought  it  about,  make  so  vi'V'id  an  im- 
pression upon  the  spectators  that  they  question  nothing,  and  exult 
in  all. 

At  the  Dresden  Theatre  everything  that  the  best  art  could  suggest 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  situation  ;  the  living  statue  stood 
between  two  others  on  a  raised  dais  at  the  back  of  the  stage  occupy- 
ing the  central  place  ;  the  spectators  assembled  to  behold  it  with  the 
King  were  so  grouped  that  tliey  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  their 
positions  casually,  and  yet  no  other  aiTangement  could  have  produced 
so  excellent  an  etiect,  and  every  apparently  easy  attitude  wa-s  the 
result  of  superintending  care;  the  gradual  movement  of  Hermione  was 
statuesque,  and  her  dignity  was  heightened  by  the  simple  pastoral 
beauty  of  Perdita.  Leontes  wore  his  really  royal  robes  with  stately 
majesty,  and  Polixenes  too  was  an  ideal  king.  The  co-operation  of 
each  player  promoted  the  perfect  conginjity  of  the  play. 

Without  any  attempt  at  set  tableaux,  wiuch  may  be  mentioned 
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incidentally  as  a  frei|uent  blemish  iu  modeiTi  French  and  English 
ilrama,  the  pictorial  efifccts  tliroughout  recalled  tlio  choice  works  of 
the  Royal  Gallery.  Poussiu  seemed  to  live  in  the  pastoral  gi-oups, 
and  the  spirit  ot  Raphael  waR  felt  iu  the  grander  nioveiueuts  of  the 
poem.  The  beauty  of  colour  which  made  every  scene  a  delight  to 
the  eye  was  supported  by  a  prevailing  richness  of  material  in  drapery 
and  dress.  Not  a  «ingle  grand  display  to  fuiiiish  the  subject  of 
bombastic  advertisement  was  the  aim  of  the  directors,  but  a  hannony 
of  all  part«  ttj  sustain  worthily  the  genius  of  the  poet.  The  German 
players  are  as  remarkalile  as  the  Germiux  musicians  for  tlie  exactness 
witl]  which  they  bring  a  true  accord  into  their  rich  and  varied  in- 
strumentations, producing  in  full  orchestral  force  a  complete  unity. 

In  "The  Winter's  Tale"  the  beautiful  scenic  effects  were  diUy  sub- 
ordinate to  the  dramatic  action  ;  the  sense  iu  the  act^ji-s  of  the  poetry 
they  had  to  interpret  wvm  sufficient  to  lift  them  above  the  iuHueuce  of 
dead  things.  Herr  Jaffc',  one  \ii  the  most  distinguished  of  tlie  dramatic 
company,  took  the  small  part  of  the  woodcutter,  and  without  any  undue 
prominence  it  was  instinct  with  siguiticAiice  and  life.  Madame  Biiyer 
filled  the  invective  of  Paulina  with  a  noble  passion  ;  lier  piu-e  articu- 
lation, her  tine  gradation  and  concentration  of  force  give  its  due  value 
to  every  passage  of  poetry  or  of  pathos  that  she  utters  ;  and  her  action 
equ.T,ls  her  speech  in  grace  and  energy,  but  she  dealt  with  her  excep- 
tional puwer  BO  .ivtistically  that  it  was  made  to  upliold,  not  crush,  Her- 
mione — a  character  in  which  she  was  herself  in  the  days  of  her  youth 
greatly  admired  ;  hut  now  that  she  is  no  longer  young,  she  has  relin- 
quisheil  youthful  semblance  and  appears  as  the  matron  of  the  stage. 
She  cannot  again  excite  the  enthusiasm  which  her  ixnformances  of 
Goethe's,  Shakespear's,  Schiller's,  and  Lessing's  heroines  inspired ; 
but  whenever  she  speaks  she  commands  attention,  her  audience 
maintains  a  strong  sense  of  her  value,  and  she  is  an  excellent  model 
for  tiie  younger  actresses.  Madame  Bayer  is  the  subject  of  general 
admiration  and  esteem,  and  occupies  a  considerable  position  in  Ger- 
man society,  which  is  generally  restrictive,  exclusive,  and  cere- 
monious, and  seldom  offers  peiTJonal  sympathy  to  dramatic  artists. 

The  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  however,  has  set  a  good  example  in. 
this  direction  by  inviting  the  distinguished  tragedian,  Madame  Jach- 
mann  Wagner,  to  her  receptions,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  otViers  will 
follow  her  lead,  and  that  due  recognition  will  ultimateiy  be  given  to 
a  noble  art  whenever  it  is  nobly  carried  out  This  should  be  the  case 
in  Germany,  where  a  grave  imjMrtance  is  attached  to  tlie  influence 
of  the  drama,  and  where  its  right  management  is  even  more  than 
in  Paris  a  concern  of  the  state.  Every  great  German  town  has 
its  special  theatre,  supported  either  by  the  Crown  or  by  a  city  cor- 
poration :  in  most  capitftls  there  are  two  hrst-rate  playhouses,  the 
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one  depeuiling  upon  the  Prince's  funds,  the  other  upon  those  of  a 
guild  of  citizens.  The  one  is  known  as  the  Hof,  tlie  other  as  the 
Stadt  Theater.  Botli  are  conducted  ou  the  same  principles.  Pensions 
are  given  to  all  members  of  the  company  on  their  retirement  in  an 
ascending  scale,  according  to  their  positiou  as  artists,  and  the  period 
of  their  service.  An  artist  engaged  at  the  Hof  Theater  generally 
considers  himself  as  established  for  life.  All  the  engagements  are 
made  by  the  Prince's  lutendaut  or  Chamberlain,  a  gentleman  oi 
great  consideration  at  Court.  He  i.s  bound  to  knoiv  that  the  players 
are  capable  ;  he  \a  responsible  for  their  personal  qualifications,  for 
their  pronunciation  of  German,  and  for  their  general  bearing.  Any 
grievous  bhuuler  in  language  among  the  oouTpany  \soiiM  attach  to 
the  Intendant  as  a  dis^ace.  Under  such  Kiipemsion  no  principal 
theatre  is  ever  likely  to  turn  out  a  slovenly  performance. 

The  vicinity  of  the  pictiue  gallery  to  the  theatre  at  Dresden  comes 
by  chance  ;  to  no  .such  chance  is  the  sMjtion  of  the  one  art  upon 
the  other  trusted  by  the  Germans.  Pictorial  knowledge  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  players  and  audiences  through  the  medium  of  the 
r^gisseur  or  director  of  the  scenic  eftect.  A  r^gisseur  is  appointed  for 
each  company.  It  frc<juently  happens  that  he  is  renowned  either  in  the 
world  of  art  ur  letters,  and  he  is  invariably  a  man  of  general  cultiva- 
tion aud  accomplishments.  The  poet  Laube  has  ftUed  this  post  at 
the  Eoyal  Theatre  of  Munich.  Wlien  we  see  such  a  jilace  underta,ken 
by  a  man  of  attaiiimeuts  su  remarkable,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  uu<ler- 
staud  the  prevalence  of  that  poetical  concord  which  makes  the  imagi- 
native drarna  of  Germany  a  fit  study  for  the  scholar  and  the  poet.  A 
drama  newly  represented  is  reheai"sed  fifty-two  times  before  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ready  for  production,  and  if  a  play  has  been  set  aside  for 
a  wjiile,  however  carefully  it  may  previously  have  been  practised  by 
the  company,  it  is  subjected  again  to  fre.sh  and  numerous  rehearsals 
and  is  announced  on  the  bills  as  "  neu-einstu<lirt." 

The  starring  system  common  to  England  and  America,  in  which 
the  whole  is  sacriticeil  to  one,  is  strongly  condemned  both  in 
France  and  Germany.  In  the  leatling  theatres  of  Germany  it  is 
positively  prohibited.  The  greater  the  chief  actor  the  worthier 
must  be  the  cumpauy  associated  with  him  ;  and  changes  of  chanujter 
are  freijuently  made  for  the  advantage  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  corps.  In  the  popular  play  of  "  Dona  Diana"  (translated 
from  the  Spauish),  Herr  Dawison,  the  most  celebrated  of  German 
tragedians,  took  one  of  the  mo.st  insignificant  characters,  and  his 
audience  did  not  think  the  less  of  hiui  for  that ;  but  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  such  an  aiTaugement,  audiences  must  be 
gradually  trained  to  imderstand  that  a  whole  is  more  than  ita  parts. 
English  audiences  would  greatly  resent,  as  things  are  now,  what  they 
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would  look  upon  as  the  fall  of  a  sliiuing  star.     It  is  true  that  during 
the  periVinnaiices  at  the  Opera  Ccnii(|uc  of  the  Socit?t(5  Fraiiraise  (in 
1S71)  English  people  did  get  accustomed  to  startling  changes,  and 
Baw  without  a  pang  the  favourite  comedian  Got  come  in  with  a  group 
of  villagers  to  gesticulate  as  a  peasant,  without  a  word  to  say,  and 
Coquelin  as  a  prating  rustic,  soon   to  be  lost  sight  of  in   the  same 
group;  or  the  passionate,  poetical  Delannay  appear  as  a  little  cox- 
comb, \\ith  a  short  bit  nf  dialogue  in  a  long  comedy  of  Moli^re's  ;  or 
Talbot,  the  admirable  orator  of  French  verse,  enter  as  a  landlord, 
with  no  more  to  flu  than  to  recommend  his  wines  in  a  piece  of  De 
Musset's.    But  these  audiences  were  pccidiar ;  it  was  tiie  force  of  first- 
rate  acting  without  any  adventitious  aids  that  th-ew  them  to  a  theatre 
quite  out  of  the  fashionable  beat,  where  a  foreign  company  was  play- 
ing who  were  so  little  versed  iu  the  arts  of  ijuffery  that  they  bai'ely 
announced  their  airival.    These  artists  thought  that  if  tliey  acted  well 
they  should  probably  not  fail  to  please,  and  they  did  please — a  few,  at 
first,  more  presently,  the  whole  of  educated  London  at  last.    The  repre- 
sentations were  varied  and  the  audience  was  constant.     There  were, 
of  course,  many  shiftings  in  the  assemblage  for  each  night,  but  there 
was   a   recurrent   nucleus,  and   therefore   an  increa-sing  sympathy  ; 
amongst  the  English  most  of  tlie  spectators  were  persons  of  artistic 
or  literary  taste  ;  amongst  the  French,  probably,  a  large  proportion 
were  artists  and  professional  men  of  letters.     But  if  the  audience  had 
uncouuuou  qualilications,  was  it  not  a  consequence  of  the  qualities 
of  the  players  and  the  nature  of  the  entertainments  they  offered  ? 
Either  sympathetic  sipectatoi-s  make  a  sudden  discovery  of  such  a 
tlieatre   and    repair   to   it   at   once   in   full   attendance,   or,   begin- 
ning with  low  numbei-s,  they  gradually  accumulate  ;  three  or  four 
such    playhouses   would    in    time    operate    successfully   upon    the 
general   taste    of    London    playgoers ;    but    time    is    required   for 
the  proccs.s,  and  a  lessee   who   risks   pecuniary  loss   cannot   afford 
delay.     He  must  strike  his  blow  sharply,  and  for  this  reason  sensa- 
tional pieces,  dances,  burlesques,  vulgjirities,  which  please  the  million. 
at  first  sight,  requiring  no  effort  of  attention,  have  prevailed  greatly 
in  London.     Pieces  of  this  sort  degrade  the  players  no  less,  perhaps 
more,  than  the  spectators,  and  dramatic  writers  are  affected  by  the 
same  causes.     The  best  theatres  in  Paris  are  subsidized  ;  those  that 
are  not  so  are  generally  as  base  in  the  character  of  their  representa- 
tions as  any  Loudon  playhouse,  adthough  not  so  slovenly  in  artistic 
workmanship.     There  is,  no  doubt,  iu  the  French  people  a  special 
dramatic  genius,  depending  partly  upon  their  quickness  of  sympathy 
and  partly  upon  the  nature  of  their  languagpj  which  favoui-s  distinct 
aud  forcible  articulation ;  their  third-rate   players  are  better  actors 
than  the  third-rate  performers  of  any  other  nation,  but  their  tastes 
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are  not  higher ;  and  directly  the  drama  becomes  with  them  a  mere 
monetary  specuhxtion,  their  entertainments,  with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  take  a  low  type. 

In  Germany  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  subsidy  ;  the  di-ama  is  a  state 
affair  altogether.  The  Hof  Theater  is  wholly  dependent  on  the 
crown,  and  under  its  direction  ;  it"  profits  are  made  they  revert  to  the 
crown ;  if  losses  are  encountered  they  are  met  by  the  crown.  The 
Stadt  Theater  is,  in  the  same  way,  nndor  the  steerage  and  pilotage  of 
a  city  corporation.  The  salaries  and  peusion.s  of  the  actors  are  all 
provided  for  with  certainty.  The  director  and  manager  have  only 
the  responsibility  of  the  performances.  The  office  of  licen.scr  of  plays 
does  not  exist ;  what  ceusoiship  there  i.s,  and  it  is  chiefly  political, 
depc!id.s  upon  the  sapenntenJence  of  the  police. 

French  play.s  are  liberally  imported  into  Germany,  and  translated 
and  acted  continually  without  any  very  rigi<l  regard  to  t)ie  moral 
of  them.  They  are,  however,  honestly  announced  as  translations, 
and  only  assume  a  German  character  by  a  certain  homely  earnestness 
which  the  player  is  apt  to  substitute  for  French  grace  and  Hnish.  A 
French  play  called  "Le  Fabricant"  was  one  of  the  many  performances 
which  ti-Kjk  j)Iace  at  tlio  Hof  Theater  at  Dresden  in  the  course  of  one 
fortnight  in  September.  The  story  is  tliat  of  a  young  lady  of  an 
over  romantic  tendency,  married  to  a  fahrlcaut,  who  is  too  much 
absorbed  in  making  money  to  devote  himself  to  her.  She  is  weary 
of  her  life,  when  a  young  artist  of  a  Bjrronic  turn  of  mind  appears 
with  folded  arms,  mulanchol}*  couuteTiance,  and  showy  talk  full  of 
platitudes,  by  all  which  she  is  enchanted,  A  good  uncle  (who  is  an 
inmate  of  the  house)  finds  out  her  foolish  admiration  and  the  painters 
worse  than  foolish  pTOcee<lings,  and  contrives  a  situation  which  exposes 
the  actually  mean  character  of  the  Byronic  gentleman,  and  exhibits 
at  the  same  time  the  tnie  nobility  of  the  fabricant,  into  whose  arms 
the  young  wife  finally  falls  with  a  sorrowful  confession  of  her  tem- 
porary delusion.  In  a  piece  of  thi.s  kind,  where  delicate  .shades  of 
expression  and  a  bright  conversational  ca.se  are  wanted,  the  German 
acting  is  generally  at  fault.  The  B3Tonic  artist  was  not  plausible 
enough,  and  the  fabricant,  although  Dettmer,  a  player  of  distinc- 
tion, filled  the  part,  was  too  rough  hi  his  patiietic  passages.  Tho 
comic  servant  was  over  comic.  The  whole  thing  wanted  smooth- 
ness and  polish,  except  in  the  lady's  cliaracter,  which  was  played  with 
singulai"  grace,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  a  gootl  study  of  the 
French  school.  The  comedy  excited  iutere.st,  and  the  aetress  received 
great  applause  ;  but  the  habit  of  translating  French  dramas  must  be 
lamented  in  a  people  who  ought  to  produce  original  works  suited  to 
the  national  genius.  Bencdix  is  their  most  popular  native  writer, 
and  Grillparzer  has  written  several  tragic  pla3's.     It  is  his  version  of 
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"Medea"  ■which  Mdlle.  Siegler  has  lately  played  with  extraordinary 
success ;  but  upon  the  whole,  the  national  fame  for  dramatic  writing 
depends  still  upon  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Lessing'. 

At  some  German  theatres  opera  and  drama  are  equally  at  home, 
and  alternate  performances  are  given  of  each.  Many  operas  of  the 
German  school  are  as  niuch  dramatic  as  musical,  and  a  few  of  their 
great  romantic  dramas  demand  the  best  music  for  their  representation. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  piece  is  played  .at  the  opera  house,  both 
houses  being  under  the  same  direction.  "Faust"  isgeueralty  given  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  on  account  of  the  claims  of  its  incidentiU 
mnsic,  and  in  order  to  insure  the  perfect  performance  of  the  Easter 
Choms.  The  "  Midsiimmer  Night's  Dream  "  is  also  represented  at 
the  opera  house,  to  avoid  any  possible  sliortcoraings  in  dealing  with 
Mendelssohn's  music. 

In  witnessing  one  of  Wagner's  operas  it  may  bt?  thought  that  the 
opera  has  moved  to  the  play-house,  so  paramount  is  the  dramatic 
element  in  these  works.  The  same  Hof  Theater,  which  brought 
out  the  "  Winter's  Tale,"  and  various  other  drama.s  both  German  and 
French,  in  the  course  of  two  weeks,  produced  during  the  same  period 
three  great  operas  all  marked  by  that  splendour  of  costume,  tliat  per- 
fection of  scenic  composition,  that  poetical  beauty  which  gave  life 
and  completeness  to  Shakespear's  play.  The  operas  of  "  The  Hugue- 
nots," "The  Prophet,"  and  "  Rienzi,"  appeared  as  great  historical 
records.  Each  personage  had  the  proper  attributes,  every  assem- 
rlilage,  every  crowd,  every  mob,  was  full  of  animation  and  purpose ; 
the  costume  was  not  less  accurate  in  chronology  than  magnificent  in 
substance. 

The  orchestra  did  its  work  as  faithfully  as  the  rest,  understand- 
ing well — and  this  is  a  rare  quality  with  orchestras — how  to  subdue 
the  power  of  its  pertoniiauce  to  the  efforts  of  the  singers.  The  tenor, 
Jager,  Avho,  in  "  The  Prophet"  and  "  Rienzi"  seemed  to  fill  the  whole 
scene  with  his  gnxndenr,  brings  the  operatic  and  dramatic  inspiration 
into  close  alliance  by  his  rare  endowments. 

Without  the  furce  of  his  voice,  his  dramatic  genius  could  not  fiilly 
declare  itself;  without  the  dramatic  power  the  whole  wealth  of  his 
voice  could  not  be  recognized :  as  Joiin  of  Leyden  he  is  the  ideal 
prophet.  He  is  a  .sublime  ilKistration  of  religious  fantiticism.  From 
the  moment  thai  he  adopts  the  idea  of  being  the  inspired  leader  of 
the  Anabaptists,  his  face,  his  figure,  his  movements  are  exalted  with 
his  faith  in  his  vocation.  As  he  goes  on  he  appears  actually  to  grow 
in  stature,  and  his  features  are  translated  to  a  divine  .semblance. 
His  passionate  ecstasy  fills  with  majesty  all  the  ceremonial  of  his 
crowning,  and  his  rejection  of  his  mother,  who  rushes  into  the 
church   at  that    .sijnial    moment,    recocnizintr    her  son   with    loud 
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clamour,  loses  its  harshness  by  hia  evident  delirium ;  tlie  wavering, 
■anxious  look  which  follows  the  energy  of  the  first  denial,  the  bewil- 
derment of  nuiuuer  accompanying  his  "  Ich  weiss  nicbt,"  given  in 
reply  to  the  questioning  of  his  friends,  and  the  strnggle  of  old  filial 
I  affection  against  a  newl}' induced  enthusiasm  when  his  mother's  tears 
touch  hiui,  and  he  stoops  to  kiss  her,  hiding  that  doubtful  kiss  from 
the  crowd  behind  him,  reveal  some  of  the  most  complex  secrets  of 
the  human  heart  more  thoi'oiighly  than  any  metaphysical  treatise, 
however  subtle.  The  character  of  Ricnzi  made  less  claim  upon  the 
intellectual,  though  hardly  less  \ipon  the  histrionic,  force  of  the 
singer.  His  untiring  energy,  his  commanding  tone.s,  his  noble  bear-j 
ing,  were  brought  into  full  pla}'  in  Wagner's  opera.  He  never 
lagged,  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  his  hold  on  his  audience,  he  was 
the  gr€;at  central  figiu-e  in  the  stirring  fragment  of  history  brought 
to  Ufe  by  the  direction  of  the  Hof  Tlieater.  Why,  with  these  quali- 
fications, does  not  Herr  Jiiger  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  M. 
Faure  among  the  few  renowned  dramatic  singers  of  Europe?  It 
is  because  liiis  beautiful  voice  is  not  always  true,  and  because  his 
vocalization  is  deficient  in  that  finished  art  which  makes  every 
modulation  of  M.  Faure's  tones  a  musical  study. 

It  is  wortli  while  to  pause  upon  this  fact  as  an  illustration  of  cha- 
Iracteristic  distinctions  between  German  and  French  artists.  A 
French  singer,  with  the  capnbilitiea  of  Herr  Jager,  would  nut  Ije  con- 
tent till  they  were  cultivated  to  the  highest  possible  poiut  \  the 
German  is  satisfied  if  his  vigour  makes  his  poetical  conception  pal- 
pable to  his  audience,  and  if  his  voice  succeeds  in  executing  difficult 
music  effectively  as  a  whole.  The  same  distinctive  qualities  are 
:  generally  to  be  observed  in  the  dramatic  elocution  of  the  two  nations. 
Madame  Bayer,  whose  gi'eat  qualities  as  an  actress  have  already 
been  mentioned,  and  who  is  among  Germans  a  remarkably  fine 
declaimer,  does  not  equal  in  that  particular  the  most  {iccompli.sbed 
French  speakers.  She  has  not,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  Mailame 
Favart's  c4U'eful  and  faultless  intonation.  She  cannot  approach  her 
climax  with  such  perfect  skill,  nor  prepare  its  effects  with  so  much 
certainty  in  pa.ssionato  pas.sages,  nor  can  she  in  utterances  of  scorn 
or  irony  find  such  exquisite  precision  of  accent  to  prolx;  or  to  kUI. 
The  common  fault  of  German  lecitation  is  a  too  frequent  climax,  an 
abundant  energy  that  does  not  sufficiently  study  light  and  shade ; 
high  aspirations,  imaginative  power,  and  dignified  action  belong 
to  them ;  but  in  passion  the  temperance  that  begets  smooth- 
ness is  frequently  forgotten,  and  in  their  habitual  articulation  of 
light  dialogue  a  thickness  of  utterance  often  interferes  with  their 
intended  points.  This  is  due  partially  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
German    laiigtiage,   but   not   wholly,   or    it   would   never  be   over- 
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come  ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  surmounted.  The  famous  Dawison 
was  a  fine  speaker,  and  Eraile  Devrieut,  who  liad  many  defi- 
ciencies as  an  actor,  was  excellent  in  declamation.  His  brotlier, 
Edouard  Dc%Tient,  conscious  of  tlie  chief  difficulty  of  German  actors, 
has  establisiied  a  school  of  elocution  near  Berlin,  which  is  a  valuable 
addition  Uj  the  already  great  resources  of  the  German  stage,  lu  com- 
paring any  set  of  players  with  those  of  the  Thdatre  Franyais,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Comedie  Frant^aise  is  the  richest  store- 
house of  dramatic  genius  in  Europe  ;  that  each  of  its  members  is 
distinguished  for  extraordinary  merit,  and  that  its  system  of  co-ope- 
I'ation,  carrie<l  on  through  two  centuries,  has  attained  a  wonderful 
eompletene.';.«.  What  is  done  at  the  Hof  Theater  of  Gorraaus  by  a 
courtly  intendant  and  a  poetical  regisseur  from  witliout,  is  done  in 
the  Societe  Fran^-aise  from  within  by  the  players  themselves. 
Amongst  themselves  they  manage  the  funds  of  their  institution, 
and  the  profits  belong  to  them.  They  are  shareholders.  It  is  a 
well-regulated  dramatic  republic. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  harmony  of  their  dramatic 
representations  always  prevaik  l>e!iind  the  curtain.  In  all  cumpa- 
iiieSj  theatrical  or  otherwise,  difficidties  and  perplexities  will  some- 
tinaes  arise  ;  it  is  enough  if  they  are  so  subdued  by  a  true  feeling 
for  ai"t  as  to  make  art  the  conqueror.  If  one  of  Victor  Hugo's  great 
plays  combines  in  its  representation  at  the  Fran<;ais,  the  genius  of 
Uclauuay,  IJressant,  Got,  Coquelin,  Talbot,  Febvre,  or  uf  Mesdames 
Favart  and  Rcichemberg,  it  is  more  than  enough. 

One  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  this  company,  M.  Regnier,  has 
lately  retired  from  the  scene.  As  a  comedian  he  had  infinite  variety, 
humour,  sprightliness,  a  rare  intelligence,  fire,  when  fire  was  wanted, 
and  a  touching  pathos  which  cjwuc  out  in  high  relief  against  his 
humorous  characteristics.  Hi.s  acting  seemed  sptmtaueous,  but  that 
seeming  was  the  result  of  ardent  study.  In  the  course  of  forty  years 
he  learned  and  acted  four  hundred  {lart.s.  His  labour  was  incessant, 
for  whatever  he  did  he  took  infinite  pain.s  to  do  well.  His  reputation 
rose  i"apidly  from  the  moment  that  ho  appeared  at  the  Fran(;.ais. 
During  five  years  he  had  played  in  the  provinces,  and  for  a 
short  season  at  a  minor  theatre  in  Paris.  He  was  highly  educated 
in  classical  French  literature,  and  brought  many  rare  accomplisli- 
meuts  to  adorn  an  art  which  levies  tribute  on  so  many  others,  that 
to  be  a  great  player  a  man  must  bo  a  great  deal  besides.  Regnier, 
in  common  \\iX\\  the  most  excellent  members  of  the  Socidt^  Fran- 
(jaisc,  was  always  ready  to  take  a  subordinate  character  in  a  great 
drama  in  order  to  complete  its  effect  as  a  whole.  His  retirement 
is  regi-etted  by  his  as.sociates,  but  ho  is  wise  to  leave  the  stage 
before   any   one   of    his   faculties    has    left   him,   and   he   usefully 
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carries  on  the  occupation  of  his  life  in  teaching  young  artists.  In 
this  way  his  genius  is  still  fertile  and  reproductive,  and  he  will  be 
frequently  rcfeiTed  to  for  valuable  traditions  as  to  the  readings  of 
particular  passages,  and  the  rendering  of  character  in  Moliere,  Cor- 
neille,  and  Kegnard.  In  Paris  the  romantic  poetical  drama  has  for 
some  yeaiT?  past,  whether  owing  to  the  infiuence  of  the  Imperial 
court  or  to  other  causes,  given  way  considerably  to  the  more  realistic 
form  of  play  ;  and  8ardou.  Feuillet,  and  Augier  have  l>estowed  too 
much  of  their  great  ability  upon  disagreeable  subjects  of  sufficiently 
familiar  occurrence  in  modern  Parisian  society  to  he  called  prosiiic 
and  commonplace.  Tlie  force  of  the  autliors  and  that  of  the  artists 
who  have  interpreted  them  have  succeeded  in  elevating  the  scenes 
they  worked  upon  to  a  temporary  grandeur ;  but  poetry,  romance, 
and  classical  beauty  are  most  worthy  of  the  artists  of  the  Com^die 
Frauyaisc,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  they  are  turning  at 
the  present  time  with  renewed  Life  to  the  idea  of  great  poetical 
representations. 

The  poets  and  artists  of  France  are  now  as  much  admirers  of 
Shakespeai'  as  those  of  Germany.  Victor  Hugo  is  never  more 
poetical  than  when  he  speaks  of  the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets  ; 
there  is  hardly  any  distinguished  French  novelist  who  does  not 
quote  him  ;  and  it  may  therefore  seem  surprising  that  his  dramas 
are  so  seldom  played  at  the  Th^trc  Fran«;a.is  ;  but  the  want  of 
any  wholly  satisfactory  translation  of  them  into  the  French  tongue 
is  the  chief  cause  ai  this  silence.  Perhaps  another  may  be  found 
in  the  fertility  of  French  invention,  whicl)  produces  dramatic  plots 
and  scenes  of  sufficient  niimber  to  suppl}'  not  only  the  French 
theatres,  but  tliose  of  England  and  Germany,  with  available  pieces 
for  the  stage.  Italy  h:is  a  feeble  drama  of  its  own,  Avhich  habitually 
conveys  an  obvious  moral,  and  maintains  a  stupid  simplicity  in  com- 
plicated situations  of  iniquity.  In  one  of  these  plays  a  gentleman 
•comes  on  and  mixes  a  poi.son  for  his  wife  ;  another  gentleman  spies 
him,  walks  in  after  his  exit,  and  observing  that  it  is  not  right 
for  a  man  to  end  the  days  of  hia  wife,  substitutes  an  innocent 
liquid  for  the  guilty  one  :  the  wife  drinks,  and  is  all  the  better;  the 
husband,  who  has  begun  to  repent,  finds  her  quite  well,  and  says, 
"  My  dear  wife,  I  meant  to  destroy  you,  because  you  burod  me,  V>ut 
my  designs  have  been  counteracted  by  a  higher  power,  so  let  us  em- 
brace and  live  happy ;  I  perceive  now  that  it  is  a  wrong  action  to  mix 
poison  for  one's  wife."  Then  they  embrace,  and  the  curtain  falls. 
The  Italians,  however,  are  beginning  to  show  in  the  histrionic  art 
the  same  energ}^  which  is  giving  life  to  their  nation  in  its  new 
independence ;  and  as  their  performers  gain  ground,  their  play- 
•writers  will  improve.     Hitlierto  their  famous  tragedian,  Salviui,  Ijas 
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played  principally  translations  from  Shakespear.  His  representa- 
tion of  Othello  was  so  exciting  to  a  Neapc'litan  audience,  that  upon 
tlie  smotltejinfij  of  Desdemona  the  whole  pit  rushed  upon  the  stage 
and  attacked  him  with  execrations  and  blows,  and  he  had  to  fly  for 
hifi  life.  It  is  possible  that  an  Irish  audience  might  have  done  the 
same,  with  its  swift  sympathy  for  passion,  and  bw  appreciation 
of  art. 

Iij  comparinjf  the  national  iufluence  of  German  and  French 
dramas,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  although  the  Theatre  Frantjais 
contaiu.s  the  most  peifect  of  all  dramatic  compaaies,  and  is  managed 
by  an  admirable  code  of  law.s,  and  on  the  whole  exhibits  dramas  of  a 
high  quality,  its  single  effect  cannot  extend  very  far.  It  is  valuable 
as  a  model,  as  a  goal  of  ambition  for  genius,  as  a  temple  for  poetry, 
as  a  stimulus  to  art.  and  its  example  is  followed  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  other  subsidized  theatres  of  Paris,  but  they  are  few  in 
number  compared  witli  those  which  depend  upon  immediate  popu- 
larity for  support,  and  which  couscfpicntly  surrender  themselves  to 
unworthy  performances.  The.se  playhouses  need  not  be  named ; 
they  are  possibly  too  well  known  to  foreigners,  English  and  others, 
who  frequeut  Paris  with  a  view  to  seeing  wiiatever  has  most  qo  in  it, 
most  levity,  most  noise  and  grimace.  Unhappily,  the  Imperial  taste 
took  the  same  direction,  and  encouraged  exhibitions  calcidated 
at  once  to  flatter  and  debase  the  inclinations  of  the  people.  In 
Oermauy  not  one  theatre  in  one  capital,  nor  six  theatres  in  one 
capiUil  alone,  are  brought  to  boar  upon  the  national  character  with 
noble  aspirations  ;  but  every  great  town  has  its  one  or  two  theatres, 
supported  by  the  court  or  the  city  corporation,  with  excellent  com- 
panies, giving  poetical  pieces.  The  drama,  therefore,  in  Germany, 
though  it  boasts  of  no  single  company  equal  to  that  of  the  Th^tre 
Fran^ais,  has  a  wider  field  of  operation.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  theatre  at  Berlin,  once  the  best  in  Gennany,  is  at  present 
degraded  to  the  display  of  burlesques  and  ballets  by  the  paiticular 
taste  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  William.  Such  a  descent,  however, 
is  likely  to  be  only  temporary  in  the  midst  of  so  many  counter- 
acting forces  as  the  national  drama  ha-s  at  its  command.  In  England 
and  America  there  is  no  national  drama. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  patents,  which  by  restricting  the  privi- 
leges of  playing  classical  pieces  to  two  great  theatres  supplied  to  the 
players  a  reason  for  union,  the  stage  in  London  has  depended  upon 
the  efforts  of  individuals  ;  and  the  single  star  system  ha.s  usurped 
the  place  of  good  government ;  yet  not  altogether,  for  the  energy  and 
intellect  of  Mr.  Macready  produced  a  long  succession  of  Shake- 
spearian performances  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  where 
the  general  effect  was  the  sultject  of  most  elaborate  study,  and  which 
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called  to  aid,  as  the  Gennan  plays  do  now,  the  art  of  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  ami  tlie  musician,  not  to  overwhelm  but  to  work  out  in 
perfect  detail  the  dramatic  conceptions  of  the  poet.  After  Mr. 
Macready's  retirement,  Mr.  Charles  Keau  brought  out  a  series  of 
Shakespearian  dramas  with  the  same  high  aim,  but  littlei  has  been 
done  since  ;  and  during  tiie  last  few  years  a  small  procession  of 
meteors,  and  a  long  one  of  insipid  or  indecorous  extravaganzas, 
have  occupied  the  stage.  There  exists  now,  however,  among  some 
distinguished  artists  and  able  managers,  a  growing  desire  for 
better  things ;  and  if  audiences  will  co-operate  with  them,  it  is 
possible  that,  without  a  national  grant  of  money,  a  good  drama  may 
ultimately  prove  a  good  speculation.  The  successful  performance  of 
"  Medea  "  last  season  at  the  Lyceum  Tlieatre  may  be  dwelt  upon  with 
hope,  \yhcn  the  performance  of  tliis  classical  tragedy  was  fii'st 
announced  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  management  was 
incurring  a  considerable  risk,  and  yet  it  happened  tliat  although  the 
piece  was  played  in  the  heat  of  summer,  which  often  empties  places 
of  public  amusement,  the  house  was  well  filled  every  night.  Mr. 
Wills's  tragedy  of  "  Medea  "  followed  partly  Le  Gouve's  well-known 
version,  made  famous  by  Madame  Ristori,  but  also  supplied  original 
scenes  of  great  beauty,  and  it  was  put  upon  the  stage  with  sufficient 
additions  of  costume  and  scenery,  but  with  no  enticing  splendour  of 
decoration.  Its  effect  depended  upon  the  poetry  and  the  passion 
which  appealed  still  through  the  old  Greek  theme  to  the  eternal 
sympathies  of  humanity,  and  upon  the  genius  of  the  principal  actress. 
Miss  Batemau.  The  spirit  of  Greek  art  inspired  all  her  movements 
and  all  her  repose.  The  essence  of  Greek  sculpture  seemed  em- 
bodied in  her  presence  ;  the  essence  of  Greek  poetry  was  felt  in  her 
powerful  recitation.  When  she  first  entered,  leading  her  children, 
sad  and  stately,  a  wanderer  in  search  of  Jason,  her  bearing  regal, 
her  face  fixed  in  its  desolation,  wan  and  worn,  her  dominating  force 
was  at  once  recognised.  She  made  no  beggar's  appeal  through 
ragged  or  soiled  dress  to  the  pity  of  her  audience ;  she  wore  the 
robes  of  a  queen  like  a  queen.  Medea,  the  Barbarian  Priuce-ss  and 
the  Sorceress,  had  journeyed  far,  but  she  had  sought  the  hospitality 
of  kings,  and  penury  was  not  her  afliiction  ;  the  love  of  her  husband 
was  the  lost  treasure  which  she  came  to  seek.  Her  look,  away  from 
her  children,  out  into  space  in  quest  of  Jason,  or  into  the  depths  of 
her  own  soul,  meditating  woe,  showed  the  intehsity  of  her  inward 
passion,  and  prepared  her  audience  for  its  terrible  work  of  retribu- 
tion. A  pathos  which  struck  a  .sympathetic  chord  in  every  heart 
penetrated  each  syllable  of  her  poetical  speech  upon  the  sound  of  the 
hymn  sung  iu  the  Greek  Temple,  and  prevailed  throughout  the  open- 
ing scene,  interrupted  only  b}'  sudden  flashes  of  frenzy  when  the 
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nature  of  the  wild  Asiatic  assorted  its  ascendancy  and  the  sense  of 
sorrow  was  lost  in  the  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  whole  rendering  of 
the  character  was  in  accordance  with  that  fine  prelude. 

The  passion  of  this  Medea  was  unflinching.  The  revolt  of  her 
insulted  love  was  to  an  unhounded  hatred  ;  her  scorn,  her  affliction, 
her  sense  of  wrong  culminated  in  an  immense  despair.  The  barbaric 
nature,  which  the  actress  marked  throughout,  at  war  with  the 
elements  of  Greek  civilization,  had  a  savage  ferocity  in  some  of  its 
aspects,  but  a  nobility  of  action  poetized  them,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty  was  never  wholly  lost.  In  this  impressive  performance  the 
rougher  classes  saw  the  fierce  passion  of  an  iujured  woman's  heart, 
while  the  scholar  found  in  it  the  ideal  of  Greek  tragedy. 

Nor  are  the  other  characters  of  the  drama  devoid  of  imaginative 
interest  Glaucea's  fatal  cliarms  are  invested  with  a  fascinating 
tenderness,  and  the  character  of  Orpheus  is  poetically  conceived. 
The  emotion  excited  by  this  tragedy  sufficiently  shows  that  the  time 
and  place  of  action  may  be  allowed  to  be  unfamiHar  even  to  an 
English  audience  if  the  moving  passion  be  true  both  in  conception 
and  representation,  and  that  the  realism  of  the  London  workshop  or 
police  court  are  not  peremptorily  demanded. 

Drawing-room  comedy  is,  in  good  hands,  a  charming  form  of  enter- 
tainment, as  the  company  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  has 
shown  in  a  long  series  of  productions. 

A  peculiar  and  agreeable  description  of  imaginative  drama,  sup- 
plied l)y  the  talent  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  illustrated  in  its  leading 
character  by  the  grace  and  intelligence  of  Miss  Robertson,  fills  the 
Haymarkct  Tlieatre  every  night,  so  that  in  spite  of  great  disad- 
vantages the  English  stage  seems  not  yet  to  have  relinquished  hope 
and  ambition  ;  but  one  of  many  burthens  laid  upon  it  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  subject  of  private  speculation  is  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  piece,  which  is  equally  damaging  to  the  player  and 
the  play  writer  ;  when  a  play  has  run  for  a  whole  season  every 
night  the  actors  begin  to  perform  it  as  somnambulists,  and  in  pas- 
sionate plays  tlie  physical  strength  of  an  actre.ss  must  be  over- 
tasked by  such  an  unintcrniptcd  strain  upon  it.  Added  to  tliis,  the 
loss  of  variety  of  action  dulls  the  genius,  Tliis  system  has  but  one 
recommendation — it  is  hitTalive,  and  the  manager  having  no  re- 
sources but  his  own  to  depend  upon,  must  have  a  veiy  large  private 
fortune  in  order  to  gratify  his  best  desires  without  regard  to  the 
expenses  that  arise  from  them.  The  chief  rea.son,  then,  that  we 
have  no  national  drama  to  compare  with  that  of  France  or  Gennany 
^ia  that  we  have  no  national  funds  to  support  it. 

Juliet  Pollc^ck. 


MENDICITY:  FROM  A  CLERICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


A  CLERGYMAN,  especially  in  Loudon,  has  mucL  experience  of 
mendicants  of  every  degree,  from  the  pretentious  "  solicitor  " 
down  to  the  humble  "  luafer."  The  latter  he  fiudsj  sometimes  makes, 
in  more  or  less  abundance,  in  his  own  parish.  The  "  soHcitors," 
coming  he  knows  not  whence,  find  him,  and  lose  no  time  in  making 
his  acquaiutance,  No  sooner  is  he  settled  in  his  lodgings,  on  hia 
appointment  to  his  first  curac}',  than  they  are  upon  him  ;  for  they 
like  to  catch  him  whilst  he  is  young  and  innocent.  They  come  with 
loud  double  knock  ;  tliey  enter  hi.s  room  with  the  confident  air  of  old 
friends  ;  they  salute  him  by  name  ;  they  sliake  hands  with  him,  talk 
with  him  about  the  weather,  inquire  if  he  is  any  relation  to  some 
one  of  the  same  name  in  such  and  such  a  town,  and  sometimes  even 
mention  the  names  of  some  of  his  college  friends.  Finally  it  tunis 
out  that  they  are  in  a  little  temporary  difficulty  ;  and  of  course  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  he  hard-hearted  towards  gentleuieu  with  wliom 
he  has  been  engaged  in  pleasant  conversation.  How  do  they  manage 
so  quickly  to  know  all  about  him  i  Do  they  hang  about  London 
House  in  Ember  week,  like  crimps  about  a  ship  that  is  being  paid 
off,  and  somehow  contrive  to  get  a  hst  of  all  the  candidates  for  ordi- 
nation, so  that  they  may  lose  no  time  in  setting  to  work  1  Do  they, 
at  whatever  headquarters  they  may  frequent,  tjvkc  in  the  "  Clergy 
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List,"  the  "Clerical  Directc.ry,"  the  "University  Calendars"  the  "Eccle- 
siastical Gazette,"  &c.  ?  Do  tliey  employ  a  secretary,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  register  eftch  new  comer,  and  to  record  all  the  information 
that  can  be  procured  about  him  ?  No  doubt  they  are  quite  equal 
to  the  organisation  of  such  a  system.  But  I  have  no  light  to  throw 
upon  the  subject.  Various  are  the  characters  they  assume.  One  is 
a  brother  clcrg^-man,  another  a  scripture  reader,  another  a  captain 
in  the  army,  another  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  Another  has  com- 
mitted a  crime,  which  weighs  on  hi.s  conscience,  and  he  has  come 
for  advice  as  to  whether  he  should  dc4iver  himself  up  to  justice  ; 
only  the  crime  was  committed  at  Southanipto)i  or  Brighton,  and  he 
has  not  the  means  to  pay  his  fare.  Another  is  an  author,  who  has 
just  lost  his  wife,  and,  w^hat  with  her  illne.?s  and  funeral,  he  has  been 
put  to  such  heavy  expenses  tliat  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
what  he  would  never  otherwise  have  thought  of — the  soliciting  of 
your  attention  to  his  lost  work.  Another  has  difficulties  on  the 
subject  of  prayer,  aud  having,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  heard  your 
last  sermon,  has  entertained  a  hope,  from  some  words  you  let  fall  in 
that  excellent  discourse,  that  you  are  able  to  set  his  perplexity  at 
rest.  He  will  probably,  if  you  are  of  a  hospitable  disposition,  get  at 
least  a  luncheon  or  two  out  of  you.  Whether  he  ba.s  the  ulterior 
design  of  making  a  great  hit  by  publi.'^liing  "The  Answers  of  the 
Clergy  to  an  Inquiring  Spirit,"  remains  t-o  be  seen. 

Such  are  the  master  mendicants  with  whom  the  London  curate  comes 
in  contact  during  the  periofl  of  his  deacon.ship  ;  and  as  long  as  be  cor- 
dially receives  tliem,  and  is  willing  to  "  lend  "  them  the  trifle  they  may 
happen  to  want,  so  long  the  succession  of  such  visitors  is  brisk  and 
continuous.  But  sooner  or  later  be  discovei"s  that  he  is  obliged  to 
make  a  stand  against  tbem.  As  they  are  not  his  parishioners,  he 
can  only  relieve  them  out  of  his  o'vvii  pocket ;  and,  as  ho  is  seldom 
overburdened  with  cash,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  discourage 
their  \asits,  in  order  to  save  him-solf  from  becoming  an  inmate  of  the 
workhouse.  The  effect  of  his  decision,  if  it  be  resolutely  carried 
out,  is  quickly  apparent ;  for  no  sooner  does  be  firmly,  however 
politely,  dismiss  a  few  of  Ihe  brethren  without  acceding  to  their 
requests,  than  a  perceptible  diminution  of  their  visits  takes  place. 
Not  that  he  need  expect  to  be  ever  quite  free  from  them.  To  say 
nothing  of  stray  practitioners,  perhaps  tincouuocted  with  head- 
quarters, who  from  time  to  time  will  wait  upon  hint,  some  even  of 
his  earliest  visitors,  as  yeai-s  roll  on,  will  occa.sioually  reappear. 
Either  they  forget  tliat  they  have  paid  him  a  previous  visit,  or  they 
reckon  on  h  is  ha\'iijg  forgotten  it.  Some  time  ago  an  elderly  gentle- 
man called  upon  mo,  and  sent  in  his  card,  on  which  was  printed  the 
"  Rev, ,  M.A.**     I  suppress  the  name,  because  it  is  one  borne 
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1>y  several  respectable  clergymeu.  He  shook  hauds  with  me,  aiiJ 
"  with  evident  emotion  "  bogau  to  rcheai'se  the  tale  of  his  wiie's  death, 
which  had  necessitated   his  coming  to  ask  mo  to  purchase  some  of 

his  works.     "  Well,  Mr. ,*'  I  said,  "  I  do  not  think  it  wortli  while 

to  repeat  the  reasons  I  gave  you  on  tlie  occasion  of  your  firat  wife's 
death  for  not  huying  any  of  your  works."  "Then  have  I  called  on 
you  before  ?"  he  asked.  "  Yes,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  go  through  the 
conversation  again."  He  merely  bowed  and  went  out.  And  yet 
when  he  called  on  me  the  first  time  I  hjid  great  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  him.  He  took  high  ground,  and  talked  about  tlie  lack  of 
chri.stian  charity  in  brotlier  clergymen  now-a-days  as  contrasted  with 
the  abundance  of  it  in  apostolic  times.  But  we  underetood  each  other 
on  the  second  occasion,  and  there  was  no  need  of  any  conversation 
about  apostolic  times.     Yeare  had  elapsed  since  his  fii-st  visit. 

What  a  life  such  a  man  must  lead  1  Surley  the  dictum  that  the 
professional  mendicant  is  ready  to  do  anything  rather  than  work 
must  be  received  with  considerable  limitation,  It  appears  to  me 
that  he  does  work ;  and  very  hard  too.  Whoever  haa  taken  a  district, 
upon  occiwion  of  some  parochial  house-to-house  visitation,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  muney  for  a  national  school  or  some  similar 
object,  is  well  aware  that  the  soliciting  of  money  from,  house  to  house, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  is  not  easy  work. 
No  doubt  there  is  Komething  rather  exciting  in  the  sudden  transitions 
of  feeling  which  await  the  house-to-house  visitor.  At  one  place  he 
is  received  with  the  utmost  deference,  and  perhaps  is  invited  to 
partake  of  refreshment  whilst  the  ciiL-que-book  is  being  got  ready ; 
from  the  next  ho  is  summarily  ejected,  On  some  men  the  rebutfs 
exercise  a  very  depressing  influence ;  but  other  men  are  oidy  roused  by 
them  to  more  vigorous  exertion.  It  is  necessary  tliat  the  successful 
mendicant  should  belong  to  the  latter  class.  It  is  also  necessary,  in 
oixler  that  he  may  be  able  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  occupation, 
that  he  should  be  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind.  Some  men  cannot 
bear  the  monotony  of  a  fixed  settled  income.  They  like  it  to  fluc- 
toate.  Their  turn  of  mind  is  a  dangerous  one.  It  may  secure  one 
man  a  villa  at  Twickenham  ;  it  consigns  another  to  house-tohouse 
visitation.      Such  visitation,  I  am  sure,  is  no  mere  idle  amusement. 

Mr. ,  whatever  else  he  tnay  be,  cannot  be  idle.    He  does  not 

look  idle ;  he  does  not  talk  idle.  He  has  aU  the  appearance,  the 
air  and  manner,  the  tone  and  conversation,  of  a  very  active  man.  I 
came  on  his  track  no  less  than  four  times  soon  after  his  last  interview 
with  me.  1  heard  of  his  inquiring  in  a  .shop  respecting  the  various 
parochial  clergy.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  that  ho  was  thus  engaged, 
and  when  the  tratlesman  suggested  that  Saturday  was  a  bad  day  for 
caliing  on  clergymeu,  his  scornful  disparagement  of  the  practice  of 
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leavhig  ilic  writing  of  j^ermons  to  tlie  end  of  the  week  testiBed  to  his 
instinctive  aversion  to  idleness.  Two  ladies  and  a  clergyman  also 
informed  me  that  thoy  had  received  a  visit  from  this  energetic  man, 
and  that  lie  took  the  same  high  tone  with  them  as  he  did  on  the 
first  occasion  uith  rne.  The  clergyman  said  he  could  not  assist  him 
without  making  inquiries  about  hin^.  "Sir,"  said  the  other,  "the  Master 
nevor  made  inqiuries  before  He  gave  help."  "  No,"  said  my  friend, 
"  but  the  Master  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  I  do  not."  The  mention 
of  these  facts  may  save  some  reader  from  being  imposed  upon  by 

Mr. ;  though  80  clever  a  tactician  has  doubtless  more  manoeuvres 

than  one. 

Great,  indeed,  is  the  versatility  of  the  fraternity.  Two  men,  one 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  white  tie,  once  called  upon  me,  and  unrolled 
a  petition  to  Parliament  in  favour  of -vsome  new  restrictive  legislation 
concerning  the  observance  of  Sunday.  They  requested  my  signature. 
Having  doubts  about  the  Avisdom  of  ovennuch  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  Ixigan  to  argue  the  point  with  them,  when  they  tried  to  intimi- 
date me  by  sapng  that  I  should  stand  alone  among  the  clergy  if  I 
refused  to  sign ;  and  they  showed  me  the  names  of  some  of  the 
clergy.  I  said  that  "standing  alone"  was  nothing  to  me,  even  if  I 
did  stand  alone,  which  I  did  not  believe.  So  off  they  went.  Next 
day  I  aake«.l  my  brother  curate  if  they  had  been  to  him.  "  Yes,"  ho 
said ;  "  anil  I  signed  tlie  petition.''  He  then  told  me  that,  after  be 
had  signed,  they  said  that  the  expenses  of  the  petition  were  very  heavy, 
and  therefore  they  hoped  he  would  give  a  subscription  towards 
defraying  them.  Accordingly  he  subscribei!.  A  few  days  afterwards 
I  was  in  the  shop  of  a  tnidesman  who  told  me  that  be  had  been 
signing  a  petition  about  "  Early  Closing ;"  and  he  also,  it  appeared, 
had  been  asked  for  a  subscription,  wliich  ho  gave.  I  asked  him  to 
describe  the  men.  Sure  enougli,  the  "  Sabbath  "  petitioners  who  had 
been  working  the  clerg}-  were  also  the  "  Early  Closing"  petitioners 
who  were  working  the  tradesmeiL  Such  men  as  these  must  take 
a  positive  delight  in  chicaner}',  and  are  willing  to  take  any  amount  of 
trouble  to  indulge  their  propensity.  To  say  that  it  would  be  better 
if  they  employed  their  talents  for  some  other  purpose  is  altogether 
wide  of  the  mark.  They  would  be  the  same  men,  having  recourse 
to  the  same  iiianteuvres,  in  any  other  course  of  life.  In  order  to  gaiu 
their  ends  they  make  it  their  business  to  cajole,  to  flatter,  to  intimi- 
date. They  would  do  the  same,  whatever  they  supposed  their  ends 
to  be.  The  same  thing,  iudetd,  is  done  continually  by  many  who 
wovdd  be  very  much  sui'j)rised  at  having  imputed  to  them  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  tactics  of  fictitious  advocates  of  Early  Cli>sing  and 
Sabbatli  Observance.  The  argument  used  to  induce  me  to  sign  the 
"  petition  "  would  have  been  none  the  less  objectionable  even  if  the 
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document  had  been  genuine.  And  yet  it  is  but  a  fair  specimen  of  a  kind 
of  argument  wbich  is  frequently  brought  to  beai'Uj>on  members  of  my 
tprofession  who  manifest  any  reluctance  to  sign  one  or  other  of  the 
muuerous  "  protests "  to  whicli  our  adbosiou  is  from  time  to  time 
demanded.  No  clergyman  ^viIl  have  forgotten  the  famous  "  Declara- 
tion," to  which  hia  signature  was  requested  by  a  committee  of  influen- 
tial laymen  and  church  dignitaries,  who  accompanied  their  solicitation 
with  the  signific.iut  bint  that  "  A  copy  of  this  Declaration,  with  the 
signatures  affixed,  will  be  fonvai"ded  to  each  of  the  Bishops."  It  is 
dffficult  to  believe  that  such  a  committee  as  that  which  put  forth  this 
"Declaration"  could  have  deliberately  agreed  to  appeal  to  an  abject 
motive  by  putting  the  screw  on  us  in  this  way.  Perhaps  they  handed 
over  the  document  to  some  e.\poriencod  electioneering  agent,  who  of 
his  own  accord  added  the  offensive  clause,  and  in  so  douig  prided 
himself  on  his  cleverness.  A  tactician  of  high  repute  as  a  counter 
of  heads,  a  collector  of  signatures,  a  gatherer  of  fuuds,  be  may  have 
been,  and  no  doubt  was.  But  such  a  man,  capable  of  such  a  device, 
can  do  neither  his  employers,  nor  those  whom  they  set  him  to  influ- 
ence, nor  lea.st  of  all  himself,  any  good.  He  may  make  a  successful 
beggar,  if  that  be  bis  line,  or  something  else  equally  successful  and 
equally  objectionable,  if  respectability  or  even  orthodoxy  be  his  line; 
but  the  doing  of  good,  whether  to  himself  or  to  others,  is  altogether 
another  matter.  My  "Sabbath"  petitioners  throw  light  upon  all 
intimidators  of  the  "  inferior  "  clergy. 

From  wbich  it  appears,  and  from  much  else  of  a  like  kind  Avbich 
might  be  adduced,  that  the  professional  mendicant  supplies  a  useful 
element  in  the  training  of  the  clergy.  He  enlarges  their  knowledge 
of  human  nature ;  a  department  of  knowledge  in  which  they,  of  all 
men,  need  to  be  proficient.  They  see  reproduced  in  him,  under 
circumstances  favourable  to  accurate  diagnosis,  many  traits  of  conduct 
and  character  which  in  a  more  respectable  sphere  not  only  pass 
muster  but  even  gain  credit.  Tliey  Icani  to  know  what  these  traits 
indicate,  and  to  rate  at  their  true  value  some  of  the  arts  by  which 
in  high  places  a  specious  reputation  may  be  achieved  and  sustained. 
Hence,  whilst  ready  to  co-operate  with  "public  opinion"  in  such 
manipulation  of  outward  circumstances  as  may  tend  in  low  places]  to 
render  the  impostor  less  obnoxious  to  "society,"  they  feel  that  the 
stronghold  of  impo.sture  is  to  be  sought  and  assailed  in  a  region  above 
the  sphere  of  the  professional  mendicant. 

This  way  of  looking  at  things  admits  of  wide  appUcatiou.  Listen, 
for  instance,  to  that  wjnorous,  Hucnt,  unctuOus  voice,  proclaiming  in 
the  street  a  tale  of  sudden  and  overwhelming  distress.  The  man,  it 
is  evident,  has  the  gift  of  utterance  ;  though  whether  he  \^  speaking 
extentj^jore,  or  is  using  what  is  technically  known  among  other  public 
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speakers  as  tlie  memonter  system,  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  determine. 
Most  reluctantly,  he  says,  has  he  been  at  length  ilriven  by  dire 
necessity  to  appeal  to  the  bexievolence  of  "  kind  christian  friends  ; " 
and  may  they  never,  he  hopes  and  trusts,  know  by  experience  what 
it  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  extremity.  Every  now  and  then  he 
intersperses  his  oration  with  an  address  to  the  child  in  his  arms,  half 
commiserating  half  congratulating  it  because  of  its  unconsciousiiess 
of  "  poor  father's  misfortime."  A  boy  and  a  girl  walk  one  on  either 
side  of  the  "  father,"  looking  as  if  they  think  it  a  great  boi-e  to  be 
thus  occupied  instead  of  playing  about  like  other  children.  But  the 
man  does  not  look  as  if  lie  thinks  it  a  bore.  However  he  may  try 
to  seem  miserable,  he  still  leaves  on  one's  mind  the  impression  that 
he  takes  a  positive  delight  in  hearing  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
that  he  is  veiy  proud  of  his  uatm'al  powers,  and  that  he  regards  any- 
thing that  may  be  given  him  as  a  just  tribute  to  his  ability  as  a 
speaker.  Whenever  ho  catches  sight  of  nie  I  have  no  doubt  he 
mentally  says : — "  Now,  if  you  and  I  were  to  change  places,  I  should 
rise  to  be  at  least  a  canon,  and  you  would  starve."  Very  likely.  A 
loud  voice,  with  a  little  dramatic  action,  goes  a  long  way  in  the 
pulpit.  If  it  does  not  go  quite  .so  far  in  the  street,  the  reason  must 
be  sought  fer  in  the  counter-attractions  of  the  street.  Some  streets 
are  specially  ill-adapted  to  its  operations.  A  lively  thoroughfare,  with 
plenty  of  traffir,  does  not  suit  it  at  all.  For  other  reasons  an  aristo- 
cratic square,  however  quiet,  is  not  a  favourite  haunt  of  our  friend 
with  the  loud  voice.  Not  that  he  supposes  the  rich  to  be  less  charit- 
able thuii  tiie  pour,  or  on  the  other  hand  naturally  more  acute  to 
see  through  an  impostor.  But  he  is  aware  that  information  is  more 
generally  diffused  among  the  rich  than  among  the  poor  concerning  the 
unadvisahleness  of  relieving  such  as  cry  in  the  streets  ;  and  his  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  tells  him  that  under  his  present  circumstances 
he  cannot  hope  to  be  appreciated  and  rewarded  as  an  orator  by  the 
genteel,  however  they  may  flock  ici  crowds  to  hear  and  applaud  some 
less  gifted  speaker  on  a  respectable  platform.  Veiy  wisely  then  he 
betakes  himself  to  such  quiet  streets  as  are  inhabited  by  compara^ 
tively  poor  people,  who  are  not  deterred  by  conventional  prejudices 
from  recognising  in  him  a  man  of  talent  unfortunately  reduced  to  the 
streets  for  an  arena.  Of  course  it  is  advisable,  if  one  can  do  so  with 
effect,  to  warn  these  people  against  the  arts  of  such  an  impostor. 
But  in  so  doing  one  does  but  lay  the  axe  to  a  mere  branch  of  the 
evil.  The  root  lies  deep  down  in  the  readiness  of  mankind  to  give 
undue  heed  to  mere  rhetorical  speech.  Many  a  so-called  eloquent 
oration,  dcUveved  in  l>ehalf  of  a  really  good  cause,  is  as  full  of  un- 
wholesome exaggeration  as  the  street-heggar's  appeal.  All  who  are 
led  away  by  it  get  their  taste  more  and  more  vitiated,  until  at  last 
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they  lose  all  power  of  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  truth  when  set 
forth  with  the  plain  simplicity  with  which  it  best  harmonises.  Let 
thetQ  cultivate  the  iiabit  of  resolutely  and  sedulously  seeking  for 
truth,  and  truth  only,  whether  in  thinking  for  themselves,  or  in 
listening  to  others  ;  and  tliey  will  six>utaueously  and  unconsciously 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  mere  rhetoric,  no  matter  whether  they  hear 
it  from  the  pulpit  or  platform  in  a  good  cause,  from  the  stump  in  a 
doubtful  uae,  or  from  the  street  in  behalf  of  a  downright  falsehood. 

But  your  "  way  of  looking  at  things,"  some  one  will  perhaps  say 
to  me,  seems  to  tend  to  a  general  distrust  of  human  nature  ?  Not  at 
all.  The  more  one  .studies  human  nature,  the  more  one  is  able  to 
perceive  that  no  one,  not  even  a  street-beggar,  is  to  be  deemed  alto- 
gether out  of  the  pale  of  sympathy.  If  some  experience  of  the  arts 
of  the  mendicant  throws  light,  a.s  I  have  .said,  upon  the  means  often 
used  to  advance  more  reputable  enils  than  those  of  the  mendicant, 
further  experience  may  reveal  a  ground  of  sympatliy  jeven  with  the 
mendicant  him.self.  Walking  one  day  with  a  friend  in  a  London 
suburb,  I  saw  a  woman  begging  at  the  door  of  a  house.  The  door, 
as  we  passed,  was  shut  in  her  face,  and  she  ran  after  us  with  the  usual 
whining  request  for  alms.  "  You  will  presently  hear  that  woman's 
tone  change,"  I  said  to  my  friend.  "Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir," 
she  said,  as  she  caught  sight  of  my  face  ;  "  I  didn't  know  it  was  you." 
"  Well,  Mrs.  Smith,"  I  said,  "have  you  heard  lately  from  John?" 
She  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  took  out  a  well-worn  letter,  and  gave 
it  to  me  to  read.  Having  read  it,  I  asked  a  few  more  questions  about 
John,  and  gave  her  back  the  letter  with  a  shilling,  for  which  she 
thanked  me  and  went  on  her  way.  "  I  thought  you  never  gave  to 
beggars?"  said  my  friend.  "  You  thought  quite  right,"  I  .said;  "I 
gave,  not  to  the  beggar,  but  to  the  woman.  She  knows  what  I  think 
of  her  begging.  But  she  has  a  claim  on  my  S3rmpathy."  I  had 
kno\vn  her,  years  before,  as  a  parishioner  of  mine,  in  a  district  where 
I  had  been  curate.  She  was  alrea^ly  a  confinned  beggar  when  1  first 
became  acquainted  with  her.  But  she  had  a  son,  in  whom  I  took  an 
interest,  and  who  enlisted,  much  for  hi.'?  own  benefit,  in  a  regiment 
which  went  abrotul  To  this  son,  the  John  above  mentioned,  I  had 
reason  to  know  she  was  sincerely  attaclied.  He  had  often  been  a 
subject  of  conversation  Ijotwcen  us;  and  I  think  that  a  common 
ground  of  sympjithy  in  an  unlikely  quarter  deserves  the  tribute  of 
an  occasional  shilling.  The  district  in  wliich  this  woman  lived  was, 
when  I  knew  it,  now  many  years  ago,  a  peculiar  one.  It  was  a  head- 
quarters of  very  ([ueer  people — mountebanks,  beggars  of  every  kind, 
thieves,  burglars,  garotters.  It  i.s  only  with  the  beggars  that  I  am 
concerned  in  this  paper.  Not  that  I  would  venture  to  say  that  the 
beggar  never  (.renches  upon  the  thiefs  department.     I  only  say  that 
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he  is  not  necesjsarily  a  thief.  But  there  is  "  honour,''  tliey  say,  even 
"  among  thieves ; "  audi  have  found  it,  of  a  certain  kind,  among 
beggars.  One  day,  during  tlie  puiiod  of  my  ministry  in  the  "  Devil's 
Acre,"  a^  it  used  to  be  called,  a  man  well  known  to  me,  with  a 
bundle  of  tracts  in  his  hand,  accosted  me  and  asked  me  to  give  him 
^mething  in  consideration  of  his  vocation  as  a  tract-distributor. 
This  man  I  did  suspect  of  being  a  thief.  His  tracts,  I  believed,  were 
only  a  cloak  for  facilitating  the  operations  of  an  "area  sneak."  So 
I  took  a  tract  from  him,  and  said  I  would  pay  him  a  visit  at  the 
lodging-house  where  he  lived,  a  notorious  resort  for  such  characters. 
I  went  there  late  the  same  evening,  and  found  him,  as  I  expected,  in 
the  kitchen,  which  served  as  the  common  room.  A  good  number  of 
the  fraternity  were  present.  Holding  the  tract  in  my  Imud,  I  said, 
addressing  them  all,  that  1  had  come  to  make  a  complaint.  How 
was  I  properly  to  discharge  my  iluty  as  a  clergyman  in  that  street  if 
there  were  to  be  practised  upon  nie  any  uf  the  moves  by  which  some 
of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  imposing  upon  the  public  ?  What  a 
thing  it  would  be,  for  instance,  if,  whilst  I  might  be  upstairs  in  that 
very  house  engaged  in  prayer  with  a  sick  man,  the  conversation 
downstairs  should  turn  upon  the  subject  of  the  best  \i'ay  of  hunxbug- 
ging  the  parson  •  This  protest  meeting  with  general  and  decided 
approval,  I  pointed  out  the  tiact-distributor  as  the  offender  whose 
conduct  bad  led  to  thes,e  remarks,  and  rated  him  soundly,  amid 
cries  of  "Hear,  hear,"  for  having  plied  me  with  cant.  The  only  other 
occasion  on  which  I  found  it  necessary  to  have  recoui'se  to  anything 
like  a  public  protest  among  these  people  was  on  this  wise.  A  young 
man  came  up  to  me  one  evening  as  I  was  just  entering  the  iiight- 
scliool,  and,  showing  me  a  hospital  in-patient's  letter,  asked  rae  for 
some  money  to  buy  flannel  and  linen,  which  he  said  he  should  need 
in  the  hospital,  into  which  he  was  to  be  admitted  on  the  following 
day.  I  took  the  letter  from  him,  in  which  was  WTitteu  his  name  and 
address,  and  said  I  would  attend  to  the  matter  after  the  closing  of  the 
school.  On  going  to  his  abode,  another  of  the  numerous  lodging- 
houses  in  that  locality,  I  did  not  find  him  in  the  common  room.  So  I 
informed  the  assembled  company  of  the  request  which  had  been 
made  to  me,  and,  leaving  the  letter  with  them,  said  that  if  they 
would  let  me  know  of  the  young  man's  admission  into  tlie  hospital,  I 
would  vi.sit  hitn  there  and  give  him  whatever  I  might  ascertain  to  be 
necessary.  I  heard  no  more  of  the  matter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
on  his  return  home  that  night  he  wa.s  told  with  a  laugh  that  the 
parson  was  not  quite  so  green  us  he  had  supposed.  Partly  by  tlieae 
protests,  but  chieHy,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  by  reason  of  a  general 
feeling  that  the  clergy  of  the  district  were  not  fair  game  for  strictly 
professional  operations,  I  arrived  at  .something  like  a  straightforward 
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arstandtng  with  these  people.  My  acquaintance  with  them  wajj 
as  far  as  it  went.  In  short,  I  know  them  in  private  life  ;  and  I 
am  hound  to  record,  as  the  result  of  personal  obst^rvatiou,  that  it  is 
pcssible,  if  one  can  but  get  .1  clear  view  of  him  apart  from  his  pro- 
fessional pui-suits,  to  feel  no  little  interest  even  in  a  street-beggar, 
I  have  known  a  woman  support  an  aged  bed-ridden  husband  by  Ivcg- 
ging  from  door  to  door  all  over  London.  Whether,  in  going  her 
round.'?,  .t^he  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  any  lies,  I  do  not  know.  I 
only  know  that  she  was  a  kind  attentive  T.vife,  and  that  under  cir- 
cumstances of  some  difficulty  she  kept  the  poor  old  man  clean  and 
comfortable  ;  for  which  he  wjis  uuniistakeabl}'  grateful.  I  used  to 
tell  her  that,  if  she  could  not  support  him  mthout  systematic  begging, 
she  ought  to  let  him  go  to  the  workhou.se,  when  no  doubt  she  might 
get  her  own  living  by  work.  Eventually  he  did  go  to  the  workhuu.se, 
and  the  wife,  after  telling  mc  where  he  wa.s  gone,  disappeared.  About 
two  years  afterwards  she  called  at  my  house  in  a  suburban  district,  to 
which  I  had  removed  on  changing  ray  curacy,  to  toll  me  that  her 
husband  was  just  dead,  that  he  had  been  well  treated  and  much 
respected  in  the  workhouse,  and  that  she  was  sorry  he  had  not  gone 
there  earlier  than  he  did.  I  gave  her  a  triHe  for  old  acquaintance 
sake,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  went  away.  I  have  never  seen 
her  since. 

Let  no  one,  however,  take  to  indiscriminate  relieving  of  beggai-s 
for  the  reason  that  he  may  perchance  bestow  an  alms  upon  some 
one  whose  circumstances  he  might  pity,  or  even  whose  character 
he  might  to  some  extent  respect,  if  he  shouUl  happen  to  know  him 
in  private  life.  By  all  means  let  him  assist  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
any  ncces.sitous  person  whom  he  really  docs  know  and  respect  in 
private  life.  It  does  not  follow  that  in  such  a  case  he  will  give 
money,  still  less  that  he  will  give  it  in  an  ofif-haud  unintelligent 
way;  whilst  it  does  too  often  follow  that  in  neekiug  to  know  people 
in  order  to  assist  them,  he  may  find  that,  after  all,  he  has  not  made 
much  way  towards  the  requisite  knowledge.  Mu.st  he  therefore  hold 
his  hand  altogether  ?  By  no  means.  But  let  him  first  be  satisfied 
that  he  has  done  his  duty  toward  tho.se  in  any  cla.ss  of  life  whom  in 
a  natural  way  he  really  does  know  before  he  goes  further  afield  in 
search  of  infonnation  concerning  those  whom  as  yet  he  does  not 
know  at  all.  CH'  one  thing  let  him  rest  assured,  that  the  probability 
of  his  coming  face  to  face  with  the  professional  mendicant  in  such 
a  way  as  to  have  any  clear  in.sight  into  his  circumstances  or  his  cha- 
racter is  small  indeed.  Let  him  do  what  he  may,  unless  he  have 
exceptional  opportunities  of  observation,  he  will  never  see  the  man 
otherwise  than  under  a  professional  aspect.  In  other  trades  and 
professions,  besides  that  of  the  beggar,  the  real  man  is  often  hidden 
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from  view  under  bis  professional  characteristics,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  adhere  to  him  even  in  private  life.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
the  beggar's  trade  is  that  he  must  needs  be  plying  it  in  the  presence 
of  almost  every  one  who  has  anything  to  give  ;  and  the  real  inner 
man  is  therefore  but  rarely  seen  by  the  well-to-do  classes.  80 
thorotighly  a  professional  man  as  the  beggar  must  therefore  rest  his 
claim  for  support  and  encouragement  entirely  upon  his  u.se  and 
benefit  to  society.  Not  that  tliis  is  at  all  his  way  of  regarding  the 
matter.  He  probably  only  considers  of  what  use  society  can  be 
to  him.  But  society  may  take  the  opposite  point  of  view,  and  need 
only  consider  whether  tliis  is  a  branch  of  industry  wliich  continues  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  age.  No  doubt  there  has  been  a  time,  which  may 
not  even  yet  have  wholly  passeil  away,  in  which  the  professional  beggar 
has  supplied  a  distinct  want.  People  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  be 
charitable  to  the  poor,  but  until  recently  have  known  little  or  nothing 
about  the  poor.  To  persons  in  this  state  of  mind  the  mendicant 
has  presented  himsell*  as  the  representative  of  the  poor,  and  forthwith 
has  reaped  the  usual  benefit  of  supplying  a  demand.  In  short  he 
has  been  in  the  position  of  the  purveyor  of  a  luxury — the  proverbial 
luxury  of  doing  good.  But  of  late  years  so  much  information  con- 
cerning the  poor  has  been  disseminated  through  all  classes  of  society, 
ao  many  persons  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  so  many  charitable  agencies  for  assisting  the  poor  have 
been  set  on  foot,  that  society  no  longer  stands  in  the  same  need 
as  formerly  of  the  services  of  the  professional  mendicant.  It  has 
even  happened  to  him,  as  to  other  favourites  of  society,  to  become 
an  object  of  public  dislike,  and  to  encounter  organised  opposition. 
Destined  before  the  march  of  modem  ideas  to  recede  from  his  happy 
hunting  grounds,  perhaps  no  sentimental  regret  will  be  expressed 
upon  his  retirement ;  but  it  should  at  least  be  remembered  in  his 
favour  that  he  did  once  supply  a  want. 

Meanwhile  he  has  to  adapt  himself  to  altered  circumstances,  in 
short  to  shape  his  old  course  "  in  pastures  new."  When,  for  instance, 
he  hears  of  lai-gc  sums  of  money  sent  to  a  particular  locality  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  poor,  he  is  not  tlie  man  to  despair  of  diverting 
a  due  share  of  it  into  his  own  pocket.  Having  obtained  the  neces- 
sary information  respecting  any  committees  that  may  have  been 
formed,  the  appointed  distributoi-s,  the  districts  assigned  to  them, 
and  so  on,  he  forthwith  sets  to  work  testing  the  vaiious  distributors. 
The  more  there  are  of  them,  the  better  for  him,  both  as  cvtonding 
the  .sphere  of  his  operations,  and  as  increasing  the  probability  of 
his  lighting  upon  the  sort  of  almoner  >vith  whom  his  tactics  are 
likely  to  be  successful.  Early  one  morning  during  an  exceptionally 
sevei'e  winter,  when  1  was  a  member  of  an  East  End  Relief  Cum- 
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mittee,  a  man  called  at  my  house,  said  be  was  out  of  work,  and 
had  a  sick  wife,  fur  whose  necessities  he  wanted  immediate  rehef. 
The  place  where   he  said  he  lived  was  in  the  district  assigned  to 
me  Ity  the  committee.     I  told  him  that  his  wife  should  be  the  first 
person  I  would  visit  when  I  came  out  that  morning,  which  would  be 
in  about  an  hour.     "  But  she's  dying  of  starvation,  sir,  and  wants 
inRtant  relief."     I  said  that  in  that  case  I  would  go  at  once.     "  Wait 
till  I  get  my  coat  and  hat,  and  we'll  go  together."     When  I  returned 
to  the  door  the  man  was  gone,  aud  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that 
I  found  no  sick  wife   at  his  alleged  place  of   abode.     He  had  of 
course  hoped  that  I  might  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  come  out  imme- 
diately, and  would  therefore  feel  it  necessary  without  delay  to  give 
him   what   he   asked. — This,   by    the   way,   throws    light   upon   an 
incident  which  attracted  some  attention  at  the  time  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Speke.     A  clergyman  wi'ote  to  the  Tinivm  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  been  stopped  in  the  Strand  by  a  woman,  wlio  asked 
him  to  go  with  her  to  a  court  in  St.  Clement  Danes  to  baptise  a 
child,  but,  on  his  consenting  to  go,  soon  gave  him  the  sUp.     He  then 
afeked  a  policeman  the  way  to  the  court,  who  told  him  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous place  to  venture  into  alone,  and  accordingly  went  mth  him  ; 
but  they  failed  to  find  what  they  sought.     Now  the  inference  that 
this  was  a  "  plant,"  with  a  view  to  robbery  and  perhaps   murder,  is 
not  sustained  by  tiie  facts  of  the  case.     It  is  more  likely  that  the 
woman  hoped  that  the  clergyman  might  have  no  time  to  spare,  and, 
jeing  her  to  be  poor,  might  give  her  a  shilling.     As  he  disappointed 
'her  expectation,  it  only  remained  for  her  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  releasing  herself  from  his  company.     No  doubt  the  police- 
man did  right  to  warn  the  clergyman  of  the  character  of  the  court, 
aud  the  clergyman  did  right  under  the  circumstances  to  accept  his 
escort ;  but  that  either  the  woman  or  any  inhabitant  of  the  court 
devised  so  atixKiious  a  method  of  decoying  a  clergyman  to  destruc- 
tion, I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  believe.     Occasionally  a  gentle- 
man of  the  press  gives  us  an  account  of  a  supper  in  low  Ufe,  at  which 
he  tells  us  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  him  to  bo  present  unac- 
companied by  the  police.     Of  course  it  would.     What  right  has  he 
to  be  there  at  all  ?     It  would  be  dangerous  for  me  to  insist,  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  of  writing  about  it,  upon  "  interviewing"  a 
dinner  party  of  bisliops  at  Lambeth  Palace  ;  more  dangerous,  in  fact, 
with  a  policeman  than  without  him,  as  he  would  probably  be  re- 
quested to  take  me  into  custody. — But  this  is  a  digression  ;  from 
which  let  me  return  to  my  visitor,  whom  I  left,  or  rather  who  left 
me,  at  my  doorstep.     He  was  but  one  of  a  number  of  applicants  who 
tried  the  same  manoeuvre ;  and,  the  committee  being  a  large  one, 
containing  many  members  inexperienced  in  such  matters,  the  chances 
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that  tlie  manoeuvre  would  not  always  be  udsuc- 
wycMilly  as  the  more  favourite  time  for  executing  it  was 
Irt©  at  V^islit.  Such  applicants  were  probably  old  professional  hands, 
fraiax  Westminster  or  St.  Giles,  men  and  women  who  keep 
^JPW  upon  to  what  is  going  on  and  let  no  ciiance  escape. 
niAled  H  is  eei'tain  that  some  of  tliem  found  it  worth  whUe  to 
MMgV«tx^  Alt<»gvther  into  our  neighbourhood,  and  to  take  lodgings 
!•••*»  in  order  to  (juulify  themselves  in  point  of  residence  as  reci- 
flMllta  of  what  we  had  to  bestow.  In  so  doing  they  evinced  a 
Mglkcioux  appreciation  of  the  value  of  tlie  principle  of  the  migra^ 
Uoii  of  hibour.  They  quickly  transferred  their  abilities  to  the  best 
iMArkct 

■  IuKkI  service  has  since  been  done  1x)th  to  East  London  and  to  the 
>kIiuIo  country  by  a  judicious  application  of  the  same  principle. 
WhoJe  families,  whose  abilities  were  of  a  kind  more  useful  to  the 

Icommutiity  than  those  uf  the  above-mentioned  gentry,  but  for  which 
therv  was  little  scope  at  the  East  End,  have  since  been  transplanted 
.|o  the  factory  towns  of  the  nort]i,  to  their  own  great  comfort  as 
well  as  to  the  amelioration  of  the  general  condition  of  the  neighbour- 

Iliood  they  have  quitted.  Better  ser\nce  still  might  liave  been  done 
had  any  permanent  organisation  for  considering  the  condition-of-Ea-st- 
liOiidon  question  resulteil  from  the  operations  of  the  committee  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  It  may  be  as  well  to  specify  this  committee. 
It  was  one  composed  of  a  large  number  of  the  leading  inhabitants, 
lay  and  clerical,  chiirchmen  and  nonconformists,  of  the  great  parish 

■  of  Mile  End  Old  Town,  formed  to  administer  the  charitable  funds 
eupplied  to  that  parish  through  the  Mansion  House  during  the  memor- 
able winter  of  1SH7 — 8.  Its  operations  lasted  for  tliirtucii  weeks. 
That  a  portion  of  the  funds,  during  the  earlier  weeks  of  that  period, 
not  only  fell  into  the  hands  of  professional  mendicants,  but  also  went 
to  foster  what  may  be  tenncd  amateur  mendicity,  may  be  admitted. 

»This  must  needs  be  the  case  when  you  suddenly  send  through  a 
district  a  number  of  almoners,  severjd  of  whom  have  no  special 
knowledge,  and  some  not  even  a  general  knowledge,  of  the  circum- 

»  stances  of  the  poor,  and  who  do  not  so  much  as  know  what  sort  of 
questions  to  put  to  an  applicant  for  relief,  but  have  to  depend  for 
their  guidance  upon  their  own  inefficient  observation.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  in  any  committee  .so  constituted  there  will  be  those  who  learn 
H  wisdom  from  experience,  and  whn,  if  the  committee  instead  of  being 
■  disbanded  after  a  few  weeks  were  made  permanent,  would  eventually 
H  bring  its  operations  into  accord  with  sound  principles.     Such  men 
■there  wei"e — and  not  a  few  of  them — in  this  Mile  End  Committee ; 
and  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  misfortune  that  no  permanent  orga- 
nisation grew  out  of  their  laboure.     Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that 
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they  should  have  gone  on  distributing  the  same  amount  of  relief. 
This  they  certainly  would  not  have  done,  even  if  the  West-end  had 
continued  to  supply  them  with  the  moans.  But  it  would  have  been 
an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  East-end  if  they  had  continued  to 
meet  together,  and.  with  the  experience  they  had  gained,  had  made 
some  endeavour  to  establish  a  wise  system  of  administering  such 
charitable  funds  as  are  ordinarily  distributed  throughout  the  parish, 
and  also  iiad  taken  in  hand  such  a  matter  as  the  migration  of 
labour. 

One  excellent  feature  in  their  work,  wliilst  it  lasted,  was 
that  they  released  the  ministers  of  religion  from  the  responsi- 
bility which  at  ordinary  times  is  supposed  peculiarly  to  belong 
to  them  in  this  matter.  They  were  essentially  a  lay  committee, 
and,  for  convenience  of  administration,  divided  the  parish  accord- 
ing to  its  wards,  and  not  according  to  its  ecclesiastical  districts. 
Not  that  the  clergy  and  dissenting  ministei"s  did  not  fi'eely  co- 
operate with  them.  But  it  was  as  laymen  that  they  took  their 
seats  on  committee.  And  it  was  well  that  they  did.  The  clergy 
are  not  less  competent  than  the  laity  to  administer  relief  with 
discretion.  They  ought  to  be,  and  often  are,  by  rea.soa  of  their 
experience,  more  competent.  But  that  their  churches,  chapels, 
mission-houses,  or  parsonages,  should  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as 
relieving-offices,  is  at  best  a  gi'eat  misfortune,  and  in  some  cases 
a  means  of  encouraging  a  very  mischievous  kind  of  mendicity. 
I  have  known  it  to  be  a  curate's  duty  to  receive  applications 
for  relief  in  a  vestry  after  morning  prayers  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  Any  one  who  should  have  chanced  to  stray  into  the  church 
on  one  of  those  mornings,  on  a  cold  winter'.s  day,  would  at  firet,  sight 
have  felt  highly  gratilied  at  seeing  so  many  poor  people  attending 
divine  service.  And  when  after  service  he  saw  the  congregation, 
instead  of  leaving  the  church,  form  a  queue  at  the  vestry  door,  waiting 
each  his  or  her  turn  for  an  interview  with  the  curate,  he  might  have 
felt  still  further  gratification  at  their  desire  for  private  advice  and 
instruction.  But  if  he  had  gained  access  to  the  vestry  during  these 
proceedings,  and  moreover  had  heard  the  curate's  private  opinion  on 
the  subject,  he  woxild  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  more 
effectual  machinery  for  the  rearing  of  "loafers"  could  have  been 
devised.  In  another  parish  a  friend  of  mine,  upon  whose  veracity  I 
could  fully  rely,  once  overheard  a  conversation  between  two  poor 
women  respecting  the  hardness  of  the  times.  "  And  how  do  you  get 
along,  this  winter  ? "  said  one.  "  Veiy  poorly  indeed,"  said  the 
other;  "there'll  soon  bo  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  to  morning 
prayers."  It  would  be  unfair  to  call  this  woman  a  hypocrite,  as  it 
was  evidently  with  shame  and  reluctance  that  she  had  recourse  to 
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the  distasteful  expedient.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  system  pursued 
in  both  these  parishes  must  have  produced  no  small  amount  of  hypo- 
crisy. Such  systems,  however,  produce  something  else  besides  hypo- 
crisy— indeed  the  reverse  of  it — equally  detrimental  to  the  religious 
influence  of  the  clei'gy.  Tliey  positively  more  or  less  deter  the  inde- 
pendent poor  from  attendance  at  divine  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  know  that  the  independent  poor  do  not  as  a  rule  attend  the  minis- 
trations of  the  church.  No  doubt,  as  partly  acconuting  for  this,  other 
causes  may  he  assigned ;  but  in  any  inquiiy  into  the  alleged  indiffer- 
ence of  the  working  classes  to  religion  this  one  cause  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Working  people,  especially  men,  who  do  regularly  attend 
church,  have  told  me  that  the  imputations  sometimes  cast  upon  them 
on  this  score  are  a  hard  trial  to  bear.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  remind 
them  that  they  who  will  live  godly  shall  suffer  persecution  ;  but 
the  question  is  whether  we  have  any  right,  because  of  its  purifying 
influence,  to  bear  a  hand  in  providing  them  with  persecution.  "  I 
came  to  your  church  the  other  night,"  said  a  poor  woman  to  the 
curate  of  a  church  with  which  I  was  once  connected.  "  I  am  very ' 
glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  curate.  "Yes,  but  I'll  never  go  there 
again."  "  How  so  \ "  "  Why,  I  saw  bread  being  given  away  after 
itervioe ;  and  I  can't  stand  being  suspected  of  that  sort  of  thing." 
The  bread  w<xs  regularly  given  away  after  the  Wedne.^day  evening 
service,  in  accordance  with  the  wll  of  some  "  benefactor  "  of  the 
church ;  and  in  order  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  recipients  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  a  communicant.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  mischief 
that  must  have  resulted  from  such  a  practice.  The  atmosphere  of 
Buch  a  Wednesday  eveaing  service  was  not  likely  to  bo  one  in  wliich 
the  independent  poor  could  breathe  freely.  And,  to  revert  to  the 
levee  in  the  vestry,  mentioned  above,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
the  Wednesday  and  Friday  congregations  were  exclusively  composed^ 
of  persons  who  were  about  to  take  theu'  stand  in  the  quextc.  These 
may  be  extreme  cases.  But  extreme  cases  try  principles.  The  prin- 
ciple in  question  is  the  distribution  of  relief  by  or  through  the  clergy, 
which,  though  it  may  often  take  a  less  obtrusive  form  than  in  these^ 
instances,  cannot  but  be  both  positively  and  negatively  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  religion.  The  clergy  themselves  have  of  late  years 
come  more  or  less  to  look  at  the  matter  in  this  light.  One  hears 
them  at  clerical  meetings  saying,  one  after  another,  that  their  work  is 
not  to  "  serve  table.*?,"  that  they  desire  to  confine  their  attention  to 
spiritual  duties,  and  that  they  feel  that  their  rightful  influence  is 
J  much  diminislied  by  their  having  anj-thing  to  do  directly  with  the 
relief  of  distreiss.  Here  and  there  one  will  say  perhaps  that  he  has 
deputed  this  work  to  his  district  visitors.  But  that  is  no 
e  from  the  difficulty;  for  the  poor  will  stiU  believe  him  to 
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be  the  responsible  person,  as  indeed  he  really  is  under  this  system, 
even  though  he  never  witli  his  own  hands  gives  away  a  single  ticket. 
Other  clergymen  complain  that  the  laity  do  not  come  forward  to  help. 

iIBut  in  what  way  do  they  wish  the  laity  to  help  \  If  tliey  expect  the 
laity  in  any  great  uutuher  to  act  as  their  agents  in  the  distinbutiou  ot" 
relief,  they  will  certainly  be  disappointed  ;  nor  is  the  help  of  the 
laity  in  this  way  at  all  what  is  needeil.  As  for  the  alleged  disincli- 
Dation  of  the  laity  to  interest  themselves  in   these  mattei-s,  let  us 

i«sk  whether  it  really  exists.  The  guardians  of  the  poor,  it  will  be 
admitted,  take  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  in  the  administration  of 
relief;  and  are  tliey  not  almost  exclusively  laymen  ?  Who  are  the 
membei"s  of  the  various  philanthropic  societies  here  in  East  London, 

.which  have  such  vitality  that,  besides  their  regular  committee  meet- 
ings and  visits  of  inquiry,  an  annual  public  dinner  and  e.ikCursion 
down  the  river  lorm  prominent  features  of  their  proceedings? 
I  do  not  allege  the  dinner  and  tlie  excursion  a-s  necessary  L'lementa.^ 
in  these  societies,  but  merely  as  indications  of  their  vitality.  Once 
more,  who  principally  form  the  committees  of  the  various  branches 

, of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  which  are  now  so  busily  at  work 

lin  different  parts  of  London  X  Surely  it  is  nut  the  case  that  the 
laity  do  not  care  to  concern  themselves  with  the  distribution  of 
charitable  funds.  But  it  is  true  that  they  are  not,  for  the  roost  part,j 
willing  to  concern  themselves  with  this  matter  merely  as  agents  ofl 
the  clergy.  And  herein,  if  the  clei-gy  but  know  their  own  interests, 
lies  the  true  sulution  of  the  difficulty  which  they  are  becoming  more 
and  more  able  and  willing  to  recognize.  Let  them  shift  the  responsi- 
bility entirely  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  laity.  But  in  order  to  do  that 
effectually,  it  must  not  J)e  the  laity  of  this  ur  that  church  or  chapel ; 
nor  must  the  districts  to  be  dealt  with  be  marked  off  accwrtling  to 
ecclesiastical  subdivisions.  Then,  indeed,  I  believe,  the  clergy  may 
even  take  their  share  in  "serving  tables"  without  any  detriment  to 
their  spiritual  iufluunci:!.  1  do  not  forget  that  the  ajwstles  appointed 
men  specially  "  over  this  business,"  whilst  they  themselves  withdrew 
to  "prayer  aud  to  the  ministry  of  the  word."  But  neither  do  I 
forget  that  one  of  their  table-servers  contrived  to  exercise  the  chief 
spiritual  influence  durmg  his  brief  public  career.  If  his  table-serv- 
ing did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  influence  with  the  brethren,  it  waa 
because  it  was  well  known  that  bi.s  appointment  aud  tliat  of  his  col- 
leagues arose  out  of  a  protest  against  an  alleged  system  of  favour- 
itis-m,  which  the  poor,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  apt  to  impute  to 
clerical  administration  of  rulief. 

The  clergy,  I  repeat,  are  not  less  but  sometimes  more  competent  by 
reason  of  their  experience  than  the  generality  of  laymen  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  not  only  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  particular  case 
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\i\t\\  which  they  may  hajipeii  to  he  acquainted,  hut  also  ou  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  a  relief  committee  should  he  giiided.     No  doubt,  in 
their  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  temporal  necessities  of  their  parish- 
ioners, they  have  made  mistakes,  ti>  which  all  are  liable,  hut  which 
\%  their  case,  on  account  of  their  pasitiun,  are  of  more  serious  conse- 
quence than  .similar  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  laity.     Yet  even 
mistakes,  when  recognized  as  such,  are  a  means  of  education  in  prac- 
tical wisdom.     I  have  made  a  good  many  mistakes  in  my  time  in 
the  matter  I  ara  now  di.scussing,  and,  though  perhaps   I  have  not 
pro6ted    from    them    as    inucli    as    I   ought,    nevertheless    I    have 
learned  a  few  lesson.s.     If  I    select    one   from  the  rest  for  special 
mention,  it  is  because  a  singular  circumstance  enabled  me  to  see  the 
ertent  of  my  error,  and  also  because  the  enor  itself  is  one  into  Avhich 
an  inexperienced  clergyman,  or  one  who  has  not  leurued  anything 
from  experience,  is  very  apt  to  fall.     In  the  fii-st  year  of  my  ministry 
a  woman,  who  lived   in   the  parish  in  which  I  was  curate,  asked  mo 
for  a  written  testimony  to  her  character,  which  she  said  would  help 
her  to  get  a  situation  for  which  ahe  intended  to  apply.     Not  know- 
ing anything  against  her,   and  having  in  the  course  of  parochial 
visitation  conceived  a  favourable  impre.ssion  of  her,   I  granted  her 
request     "  When  you  are  ray  age,"  said  my  incumbent,  on  my  men- 
tioning to  hiui  what  I  had  done,  "you  will  not  be  so  ready  to  put 
your  hand  to  such  a  ducumeut-     Better  take  any  amount  of  trouble 
about  a  cose  than  commit  yourself  in  that  way.     You  can-  never  know 
to  what  use  a  general   statement  of  this  kind  may  be  put."     The 
woman  got  no  situation,  but  soon  afterwards  left  the  district  under  cir- 
cumstances which  led  me  to  perceive  that  I  had  made  a  mistake.  Some 
years  afterwards,  when  I  lield   a  curacy  in  another  parisii,  I  ract  tliLs 
woman  one  day  in  the  Strand.     Trusting,  I  suppose,  to  my  having 
forgotten  alt  about  those  circumstances,  or  perhaps  thinking  they 
had  never  come  to  my  knowledge,  she  stopped  me^  and  producing 
from  her  pocket  my  letter  of  recommendation,  handed  it  to  me  with 
a  request  that  I  would  rewrite  it  with  the  date  of  the  current  year 
Her  recollection  of  me  had  no  doubt  in.spired  her  with  no  respect  for 
my  sagacity.     "  This  letter,"  I  s;ud  to  her,  "  it  was  a  mistake  on  my 
part  ever  to  have  -written.     It  has  evidently  seen  service.     But  its 
course  has  now  come  to  an  end."    I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and,  wishing 
her  good  morning,  paased  on.     If  my  old  friend,  the  above-mentioned 
incumbent,  should  chance  to  read  this  paper,  he   will  at  this  point 
quote  a  favourite  maxim  of  his.     "Yes,"  lie  will  say,  **  'litera  scripta 
manet.'"  Tlioru  are  none  whom  it  more  behoves  than  the  clergy  to  bear 
that  maxim  in  mind.     It  has  happened,  I  suppose,  to  many  a  clergy- 
man to  put  his  signature  to  a  petition,  perhaps  to  draw  up  the  peti- 
tion hiinselfj  iu  whicli  a^Asistance  id  solicited  for  some  more  or  less 
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deserving  case.  Armed  with  this  document  tlic  petitioner  goes  the 
round  of  the  pai'ish,  and  collects  enough,  or  more  than  enough,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  case.  But  in  going  his  rounds  he  is  perhaps 
struck  with  the  idea  that  this  is  an  excellent  way  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood ;  and  when  the  money  collected  on  his  first  round  is  gone  aod 
spent,  he  sets  his  wits  to  work  how  to  collect  more  in  a  similar 
fashion,  and  in  one  way  or  another  adopts  the  profession  of  the  men- 
dicant. Nor  does  the  mischief  end  here.  Some  *A  the  clever  people 
described  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  pajjer  get  information  that  it  is 
the  practice  of  this  or  that  clergyman  to  put  his  hand  to  documents 
of  this  kind.  They  forthwith  manufacture  a  petition,  and  forge  hi.^ 
signature.  The  police  reports  in  the  papers  show  that  this  has  been 
done  again  and  again.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  pre- 
vent its  being  dune.  But  a  clergyman  may  at  least  put  his  own 
parishioners  on  their  guard,  if  he  is  able  to  tell  them  that  he  never 
puts  Ins  signature  to  anything  of  the  kind.  Such  a  course  may  en- 
tail upon  him  extra  trouble  in  particular  cases  ;  whicli  trouble,  if  he 
must  needs  concern  liimself  with  thern,  he  had  better  take. 

Other  ways  in  which  a  clergj-nian  who  is  not  careful  may  encour- 
age and  indeed  produce  mendicity  in  his  parish  might  be  mentioned. 
Let  one  suffice  by  way  of  illustration.  A  school  treat  is  on  hand ; 
and  school  treats,  as  it  is  the  fashion  tn  conduct  them,  are  expensive 
affairs.  Amongst  other  devices  for  raising  the  necessary  funds,  several 
of  the  childri?u  are  sometimes  sent  with  collecting  cards  on  a  round 
of  house-to-house  visitation.  Thus  initiated  into  the  art  of  begging, 
they  occasional!}'  learn  to  practise  it  on  their  own  account,  Painful 
instances  of  demoralization  of  children  by  this  means  have  come 
under  my  observation.  Moreover,  as  a  police  report  a  few  months 
ayo  showed,  the  clever  profes.sionals  are  not  slow  to  provide  tlieuj- 
selves  with  collecting-cards  "  for  the  school  treat."  The  treat  itself, 
apai't  from  objectionable  modes  of  obtaining  money  for  it,  is  often 
so  managed  as  to  be  a  demoralizing  institution.  Instead  of  being  a 
reward  for  regularity  of  attendance,  it  is  too  often  virtually  a  bribe 
to  allure  children  away  from  other  schools,  and  liecomes,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  has  said,  a  shameless  method  of  "  touting  for 
scholaj-s."  The  position  of  teacher  and  scholar  is  in  one  respect  reversed, 
the  latter  supposing  that,  by  the  desultory  attendance  which  secures 
his  admission  perhap.s  to  two  or  three  treats  at  rival  schools,  he  confers 
instead  of  receiving  a  favour.  Meanwhile  the  clergyman  has  himself 
taken  a  turn  at  mendicity.  Last  summer  I  read  in  the  Times  an  appeal 
from  a  clergyman,  who  said  he  "  only  wanted  £70  "  in  order  to  take 
his  school  children  for  "  a  day  in  the  country  "  to  a  place  which  he 
named.  How  much  money  he  obtained  by  his  appeal,  or  how  many 
children  he  took  with  him,  of  coxirse  I  do  not  know.     But  I  do  know 
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tliat  2.')0  national  scliool  childivn  and  22H  adults,  mostly  parents  of 
the  children,  weut  from  au  East-L*nd  jmrisli  on  an  excursion  in  the 
same  month  to  the  same  place,  and  paid  their  own  expenses'all  but 

Much  niit^dit  be  said — indeed  a  whole  treatise  might  be  usefully 
written — on  the  subject  of  "  urgent  appeals "  in  the  newspapers. 
Thire  aic  those  in  Eust  London  who  coidd  toll  of  a  rise  of  rents  in 
p;trticular  parishes  owing  to  an  influx  of  papulation  consequent  upon 
the  success  of  clerical  appeals.     Tradesmen,  whoso  favoured  names 
have  appeared  on  the  "  tickets  "  issued  in  those  parishes,  could  toll 
of  a  tide  in   their  atiaii's  which  has  led  on  to  fortune.     The  same 
tide,  taken  at  its  turn,  has  led  several  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
art  of  urgent  appeal — well,  away  from  East  London.     But  here  and 
there,  as  the  advertisement  sJieet  of  the  Thnen  testifies,  we  have  still 
left  amongst  us  worthy  successors  of  tliose  whom  we  have  lost.     One 
would   think — at   least  many  a  West-ender,  on  reading  such  adver- 
tisements, must  think — that  tlie.se  clerical  "solicitors"  are  in  charge 
of  exceptional  parishes.     But  we  East-end  parsons  know  only  too 
well  that  "  an  entirely  poor  parish  "  is  the   rule   ratlier  than   the  ex- 
ception in  these  parts.     Assi.stanc*.',  heaven  knows,  i.s  needed  sorely 
enough    by    all.       What    with    churcli    expenses,    with    "  balances " 
here  and  there  "due  to  the  treasurer"  in  eveiy  depart.ment  of  Ixis 
parochial  work,   with  "contributions   from   local    sources" — i.e.,  too 
often,  from  his  own  pocket — "  to  meet  the  grant  "  from  this  ^or  that 
.society,  there  is  many  an   East  Lontlon  vicar  who  might  well  cry, 
"Who  win  help  V     But  he  would  think  it  unfair  to  hia  brethren  to 
parade  bis  difficulties  in  the  papers,  as  if  his  case  were  one  which 
stood  alone  ;  and  as  to  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  emanating 
from  this  or  that  particular  parsonage,  he  knows  full  well  how  they 
tend  to  complicate  the  whole  question  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
true  solution  of  wliich  caimot  lie  to  send  hundreds,  or — as  in  some 
cases  has  bappfMU'd — thousand.-,  of  pijunds  into  one  parish,  converting 
it  into  a  hotbed  of  mendicity,  whilst  jwtjoining  parishes,  similarly 
circumstanced  in  eveiy  respect,  have  to  be  content  with  the  grant 
from  the  Metropolitan  Relief  Association,  eked  out  with  what  the 
clergy  can  obtain  from  tlieir  private  friends.     The  very  existence  of 
such  inequality  suggests  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  shoxild  be  alto- 
gether separated  from  clerical  administration. 

But  no  doubt  this  is  more  ea.sily  -said  than  done ;  for  though  tlie 
clergy,  with  some  exceptions,  are  now  more  or  less  aware  of  the 
misclitevous  results  which  ft»lluw  from  their  giving  relief  with  their 
own  hands,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  yet  aware  that  the  results  of  their 
distributing  it  through  their  known  agents  are  almost  equally  un- 
fortunate.    Those  who  are  most  aware  of  it  are  generally  tliey  who 
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ive  least  to  distribute  ;  and  therefore  their  voices  are  unintiuential 
in  advocating  reform.  Shriuking  then  from  solitary  attempts  to  cany 
out  the  requisite  refonn,  they  go  on  doling  out  their  tickets,  at  a 
cost  which,  though  it  does  not  amount  in  the  year  to  what  is  given  by 
the  guardians  to  a  few  families,  is  often  a  heavy  burden  to  themselves. 
Any  position  more  humiliating  to  one  who  is  able  to  see  through  the 
mischievous  cliaracter  of  the  system  cannot  well  Le  imagined.  But  what 
can  he  do?  Throw  it  overboard  altogether?  He  does  not  like  to  do  so 
whilst  surrounded  by  other  clergymen  who  keep  it  up  ;*  and  if  he 
•were  to  urge  upon  them — for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  such  distress 
as  does  not  come  under  the  charge  of  the  guardians — the  desirableness 
of  fusing  several  districts  into  one,  handing  them  over  for  this  purpose 
to  a  general  committee  selected  from  all  religious  denominations,  he 
would  probably  be  met  by  the  rejoinder: — "It  is  very  well  for  you  to 
urge  this,  who  have  everything  to  gain  by  it,  and  little  or  nothing  to 
lose."  Meanwhile  lie  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  he  only,  but  the 
whole  church  and  people,  who  would  gain  by  such  an  arrangement. 
But  he  does  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about. 

Nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  its  being  brought  about  till  a 
great  emergency,  perhaps  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  or  another  such 
winter  as  that  of  1867-8,  again  calls  pubhc  attention  to  the  subject. 
On  such  occasions  certain  important  but  previously  unrecognized 
principles  have  a  way  of  just  showing  themselves,  giving  the 
public,  as  it  were,  an  opportunity  of  laying  liold  of  them.  If 
not  laid  hold  of,  these  principles  return  to  the  obscurity  from 
which  they  have  emerged,  and  there  await  a  more  convenient 
season.  Such  an  ojiportimity  was,  as  1  have  said,  suffered  to 
pass  by  when  the  Mile  End  Committee  of  1868  was  disbanded. 
But  I  am  glad  to  pay  that  we  can  point  to  at  least  one  instance 
of  a  permanent  organization  resulting  in  East  London  from  the 
labours  of  the  laity  upon  a  great  and  stirring  occasion.  During  the 
cholera  outbreak  of  18GG  there  sprang  up  everj'where  committees 
to  alleviate  the  distress  which  it  occasioned.  But  for  the  most  part, 
when  the  crisis  was  over,  the  membci-s  of  those  committees  did  not 
seem  to  recognize  that  there  remained  anything  further  to  be  done 
than  to  hear  and  accept  their  secretai-y's  report,  and  to  pass  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  their  chairman ;  after  which,  as  the  reporters  say,  "  the 
proceedings  terminated.''  But  on  one  of  the  committees  there 
happened  to  bo  men  who  had  not  only  caught  sight  of  a  few  valuable 
principles,  but  who  also  were  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  put 
them  to  permanent  use.     Accordingly  they  have  ever  since  continued 

*  Some  olei^ymen,  bowever,  already  refuse  lelief  to  all  but  the  sick ;  for  an  able 
advocacy  of  which  Bystem,  see  a  pamphlet,  published  at  1^,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand,  on  "  The  Ckuritablc  Admini.sbration  of  an  East  End  District,  by  A.  W,  H.  0." 
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to  meet  together,  and  havo  established  a  syslGm  of  administering 
charitable  ftinds,  which,  if  not  as  complete  and  satisfactory  as  they  could 
irish,  is  at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  alluding  to  the 
fiftdtney  Association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  Poor.  The 
most  noticoftble  feature  of  this  association  is  that  it  is  composed  of 
resident  inhabitants  of  Hackney,  of  all  classes  and  creeds,  and  that, 
whilst  inviting  the  co-operation  of  ministers  of  all  denominations,  its 
'Operations  are  not  under  their  direction,  and  its  almoners  are  ita  own 
agents.  I  am  told  that  the  zeal  and  industry  of  several  of  the  lay 
members  of  this  association  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  But  I  also 
understand  that  some  clergymen  of  the  neighbourhood  keep  aloof 
from  them,  and  moreover  that,  with  some  exceptions,  they  do  not 
receive  the  support  which  they  desire  from  the  nonconformist  minis- 
ters. Why  the  latter  should  be  apathetic  in  this  matter  I  do  not 
exactly  see  ;  because  I  should  have  thought  that  they  were  less 
trammelled  by  burdensome  traditions  in  this  respect  than  the  clergy. 
If  they  suppose  that  it  is  a  secular  business,  wliich  would  interfere 
with  their  devoting  themselves  to  the  preparation  needful  for  the 
discharge  of  spiritual  duties,  I  can  but  refer  them  to  the  spiritual 
achievements  of  Stephen,  the  table-server.  T  think  that  there  must 
be  some  confusion  in  their  minds  aa  to  what  it  is  that  really  consti- 
tutes spirituality,  and  that  they  fail  to  perceive  that  spirituality  does 
not  consist  in  the  thing  done,  but  iu  the  way  in  which  it  is  done.  After 
what  I  have  said  concerning  the  prominence  of  the  lay  element  in 
the  Hackney  Association,  it  may  seem  odd  that  I  should  have  to 
record  that  the  prime  mover  of  the  plan  from  the  first  has  been  a 
clergyman.*  This  association  is  now  a  branch  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society ;  but  it  was  in  active  operation  before  that 
society  came  into  existence. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  here  exclaim  : — "He  is  coming  to 
the  point  at  last;  we  liad  almost  begun  to  think  that  the  Charity  Orga- 
nization Society  must  be  utterly  unknown  in  East  London."  Well, 
to  some  extent,  that  is  about  the  truth ;  for  though  this  societyi 
has  its  branches  in  the  borough  of  Hackney,  including  Bethnal 
Green,  it  has  hitherto  had  nothing  but  an  Inquiry  Office  throughout 
the  Tower  Hamlets.  To  this  office  tliere  come  week  after  weel 
several  gentlemen  from  the  West-end,  who  devote  themselves  with 
prai.seworthy  diligence  to  the  work  of  examining  cases  of  application 
for  relief  whicli  have  been  referred  hither  from  all  parts  of  London — 
the  cases  being  those  of  persons  resident  in  the  Tower  Hamlets— 
careful  reports  of  which,  after  due  investigation,  are  forwarded  to 
those  who  have  asked  for  the  inquiries  to  be  made.  But,  as  yet, 
the  only  persons  connected  with  this  office  who  live  in  East  London 

*  The  Bev.  £.  C.  Hawkins,  Head  Master  of  Bt  John's  Foundation  School. 
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are  the  secretary  and  the  agent.  Nor,  except  in  peculiar  cases, 
and  then  only  as  a  loan,  is  relief  ever  given  by  this  committee. 
Elsewhere,  I  understand,  inquiry  forms  but  a  part  of  the  business 
of  the  Society.  To  what  extent  the  principles  which  I  have 
advocated  in  this  paper  are  acted  upon,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Society,  in  other  pai-ta  of  London,  I  do  not  know. 
But  in  any  case,  even  if  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
West-end  and  suburban  clergy  to  cast  their  charitable  funds  into  a 
common  treasury,  to  be  administered  upon  a  uniform  system,  it  must 
be  doing  good  service  as  a  centre  of  information,  of  discussion  of 
principle.s,  and  especially  as  a  means  of  affording  publicity  to  the 
various  relief  agencies  which  0*088  each  other's  paths  in  any  given 
neighbourhood.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  we  East  London 
clergy,  always  excepting  our  advertising  brethren,  stand  in  greater 
need  than  the  clergy  of  the  We.st  of  publicity  in  order  to  keep  our 
relief  proceedings  within  the  bounds  of  innocence.  The  more  fact  of 
our  having  so  muclt  less  than  they  to  give,  and  so  many  moi-e  poor 
among  whom  to  distribute  it,  would  of  itself  settle  that  point.  Still 
we  do  need — what  we  certainly  have  not  got — some  means  of  co- 
operation, for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  common  principles  in  the 
administration  of  charitable  funds.  Nor  is  it  the  clergy  alone 
who  are  in  this  need.  At  present  the  various  agencies,  societies, 
chapels,  as  well  as  churches,  act  in  complete  isolation  from  each 
other.  And  no  doubt  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  until,  as  I  have 
said,  some  great  emergency  again  puts  all  their  machinery  out  of  gear; 
when  out  of  the  confusion  let  us  hope  that  there  may  arise  a  new 
and  better  order. 

Henby  Whitehead. 
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IN  the  former  part  of  this  paper  *»  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out,  among  other  things,  that  the  permanent  imposition  of  a 
dogfmatic  creed  necessarily  tends  to  exercise  an  unfavourable,  ob- 
structive inHuence  upon  progress  in  religious  knowledge.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  side  of  our  subject  to  notice  also,  that  this  kind  of 
injuiy  to  Truth  is  not  limited  to  questions  of  a  religious  cbaractcr 
only,  but  extends  beyond  them,  into  tlje  various  fields  of  Science, 
and  even  further.  The  Creed  system,  in  a  vfovd,  whatever  be  the 
actual  written  form  in  which  it  may  take  effect,  and  whether  csta- 
lilished  in  church  or  chapel,  tends  by  its  own  nature  to  impress  a 
stationary  character  upon  every  subject  of  thought  treated  of  by 
those  who  are  under  its  command. 

Within  the  brief  space  at  my  disposal  it  is  impracticable  to  illus- 
trate this  statement  as  it  deserves ;  and  I  must  be  contented  with 
one  or  two  references  of  the  most  general  kind.  Everybody  is 
familiar  with  the  case  of  Galileo.  It  is  uimeocssary,  therefore,  to 
hay  with  any  detail  how  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  his  time, 
bound  up  as  they  were  within  the  trammels  of  an  ancient  dogmatic 
system,  and  in  obedience  to  its  requirements,  sought,  in  his  person, 
to  stay  the  very  course  of  scientific  discovery,  going  even  to  the 
length  of  compelling  the  philosopher  to  avow,  on  his  knees,  his 
disbelief  in  what  he  well  knew  to  be  true,  and  what  all  the  world  at 
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the  present  day  knows  to  be  true  also.  But  not  to  go  so  far  back 
into  the  past  a»  this,  have  we  not  had  something  of  the  same  spirit 
within  our  own  recent  knowledge  ?  For  example,  in  connection  with 
Geology  : — to  whom  have  we  been  indebted,  on  the  one  hand  for  a 
fanatical  opposition  to  its  teachings,  and  on  the  other  for  persistent 

ittempts  not  only  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  new  Science,  but  also, 
as  a  last  resort,  to  show  that  certain  sections  of  the  Bible  may  be 
twisted  into  a  kind  of  agi-eement  with  its  discoveries  ?  It  will 
scarcely  be  denied  by  any  one  actpiainted  with  the  subject  that  the 
chief  authors  of  these  ingenuities  have  been  pers^■)ns  under  the  direct 
influence  of  establialied  dogmas,  whether  expressly  pledged  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  definite  creed  or  not.  Indeed,  liuw  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  For  if  you  have  a  little  system  of  qu-asi  infallible  truth 
claiming  your  allegiance,  and,  by  your  own  acts  of  acknowledgment 
and  consent,  justly  entitled  to  do  so,  you  cannot  consistently  assent 
to  anything  that  is  or  seems  to  be  opposed  to  it.  You  can  scarcely 
admit,  or  treat  with  reasonable  consideration,  what  is  suspected  of 
being  even  remotely  out  of  harmony  with  iU  fundamental  princi-l 
pies.  If  you  will  be  faithful  to  your  engagements,  the  creed  which 
you  uphold  and  profess  as  a  thing  of  Diviue  authority  must  be  main- 
tained at  any  cost,  even  of  logical  or  of  moral  consistency ;  and  so, 
in  tlie  result,  it  is  only  after  prolonged  eouHict,  after  perhaps 
lamentable  bitterness  and  exasperation  of  spirit,  that  the  higher 
and  better  tnith  has  any  chance  of  asserting  itself — always  assuming 
that  what  deserve.s  this  name  niay,  fi'om  time  to  time,  be  placed 
within  our  reach  by  the  providential  course  of  events  ;  and  this,  it 

lay  be  hoped,  but  few  intelligent  religious  persons  in  our  day  would 
be  found  to  deny,  or  to  despair  of.  For  such  as  may  have  no  faith 
or  aspiration  to  this  eftect,  these  words  are  not  written. 

But  these  remarks  need  not  be  confined  to  the  case  of  Science, 
strictly  so  termed.  They  apply  also  to  various  other  departments 
of  research  and  learning,  to  each  in  its  own  degree.  Thus,  can  we 
Bonably  expect  a  really  unbiassed  treatment  of  the  priniitive 
records  of  the  Bible,  even  from  the  writers  of  a  "  Speaker'.s  Com- 
mentary," eminent  and  learned  as  unquestionably  most  of  them  are  ? 
If  we  should  ask  this  q\iestion  of  the  one  distinguished  member  of 
the  Anglican  Church  who  has  spoken  out  upon  the  subject  with  the 
most  perfect  freedom  and  the  most  competent  knowledge,  the  reply 
to  it  will  be  one  of  no  doubtful  import. — Can  we,  again,  imagine  it 
possible  that  one  who,  in  advance,  has  bound  Iiiraself  to  receive  and 
repeat  a  Nicene  i>r  an  Athanasian  Creed,  as  the  highest  expression 
of  religious  truth,  should  be  able  to  discuss  the  histoiy  and  origin  of 
either  of  those  documents  with  the  freedom  of  thought  and  of  lan- 
guage by  wiiich  alone  the  cause  of  Truth  is  to  be  served  ?     Doubt- 
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less  there  are  some  powerful  and  active  minds  which  have  the 
faculty  of  rising  up  above  the  restraints  which  outward  circum- 
stances seem  to  impose.  But  for  the  great  majority  of  persoas  of 
the  creed-bound  class  it  is  not  ao,  cannot  be  so,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  ;  and  even  if  the  contrary  were  the  fact  the  world  woidd 
and  must  be  slow  to  believe  it, — because  of  the  well  known  power  of 
habit  and  system  and  self-interest  to  blind  the  eyes  and  bias  the 
judgment  even  of  the  most  upright  and  truthful  men. 

The  same  incapacity,  with  its  subtle  thraldom,  will  follow  the 
pledged  dogmatizer  into  the  comparatively  neutral  ground  of  his- 
torical and  general  literature.  The  history  of  Roman  Emperors,  or 
that  of  Latin  Christianity,  cannot  be  traced  without  something  of 
deference  to  acknowledged  standards  of  true  doctrine  ;  without  con- 
troversial references  to  heretics  or  here&ies  of  various  name,  and  the 
'atcnt  desire  to  prove  how  wrong  they  have  shown  themselves  when 
judged,  not  simply  by  those  common  measures  of  truth  and  right 
which  are  usually  acknowledged  by  mankind,  but  by  the  orthodox 
measures  of  the  Church's  faith. 

And  yet,  I  would  freely  admit,  the  conservative  element,  even  as 
thus  niauifestt'd,  has  its  great  value.  Doubtless  it  will  always  exist 
among  us,  in  some  form  or  other  ;  but  precisely  on  this  account  should 
we  bo  the  less  anxious  to  mainiaju  artificial  barriers  and  impedi- 
meiitvS  to  tlie  fre.*  movement  of  thought,  after  the  ancient  fashion  of 
creeds  and  orthodoxies.  Let  me  admit  also,  and  with  the  utmost 
explicitncKs,  that  hw^  on  the.se  sulijects  is  not  necessarily  all  on  one 
side,  not  .solely  with  those  who  have  bound  theraselve.i  to  foregone 
conclusions.  We  are  all,  it  may  truly  be  .said,  liable,  though  from 
diflerent  causes,  to  the  same  weakness  • — heretics  and  Nonconfor- 
mists perhaps  quite  as  much  as  avowed  friends  of  "  orthodoxy,"  or 
conformists  to  things  us  they  are,  whether  in  religion  or  in  politics. 
But  thi-s  ci>n.sideration,  again,  really  affords  additional  reasons  for 
allowing  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  thought  and  e.vpre.ssiou  in  all 
directions,  and  for  leaving  Truth  and  Error  to  speak  freely  for  them- 
selves. It  affords  additional  reasons  of  the  strongest  kind  for  allow- 
ing such  liberty  on  system  and  handsomely,  not  leaving  it  to  be 
filched  and  stolen  by  those  who  want  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  outcries 
and  denunciations  of  bigoted  onlookere.  That  such  liberty  should 
in  these  days  be  used,  is  clearly  and  happily  not  to  be  effectually 
forbidden  by  any  authority  whatever.  It  'will  be  used,  whether 
taken  openly  and  honestly,  or  only  in  some  roundabout  way,  with 
elaborate  argumentations,  perhaps,  to  shew  in  effect  that  it  is  not 
taken  at  all,  and  that  nothing  has  been  said  or  done  contrary  to  an 
ingenious  interpretation  of  recognized  .-standards.  And  lamentable 
surely  it  is,  that  the  natural  right  and  privilege  referred  to  cannot  be 
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had,  as  churches  and  sects  are  now  mostly  constituted,  without  wliat 
appears  to  maii}'  so  veiy  like  the  disregard  of  legal  or  mora!  obliga- 
tions ;  that  it  should  always  be  considered  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
that  such  and  sxicli  a  preacher  sbould  have  given  utterance  to  such  and 
such  a  little  bit  of  strange  doctrine  ;  perhaps  actually  went  so  far  in  his 
sermon  as  to  imply  that  he  did  not  believe  in  original  sin,  or  in 
eternal  firo !  Truly  it  is  wonderfuJ,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world,  that 
this  state  of  things  should  be  permitted  to  exist  among  us,  to  so 
large  an  extent  as  it  does.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  mil  and 
must  come  to  an  end  a.s  speedily  as  may  be,  wherever  it  exists;  but 
meantime  many  will  be  called  to  learn,  by  sad  experience,  something 
of  the  labour  aud  couftict  to  be  undergone  by  those  who  would  help 
us  to  get  rid  of  it,  Happy  men,  if,  on  some  occasion  yet  to  come, 
they  shall  not  be  toru  in  pieces  by  a  clerical  mob  ! 

But,  passing  from  these  considerations,  let  us  return  to  our  main 
theme.  I  have  brought  forward  the  greatest  and  most  prominent 
representative  of  the  creed  principle,  as  it  is  maintained  in  this 
country  in  the  case  of  the  Established  Church.  But  this,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  is  not  the  only  institution  among  us  of  which  a  writer 
must  needs  take  note  in  this  connection.  There  are  around  us  many 
Nonconformist  Sects,  some  of  them  of  great  influence  and  great  pre- 
tensions as  "  free  (.•burclies."  It  will  be  well  to  observe  how  far  they 
too  illustrate  and  e.xemplify  the  good  or  the  evil  of  the  practice 
under  notice.  In  reference  to  the  national  system  I  have  spoken 
with  great  freedom  :  I  hope  I  may  do  the  same  witliout  impropriety 
in  the  present  division  of  the  subject.  The  sects  of  which  I  shall 
speak  are  of  national  importance,  and  nothing  that  they  may  do  for 
or  against  the  cause  of  religious  truth  and  liberty  can  be  a  matter  of 
indifi'erence,  to  either  friends  or  enemies  of  that  cause.  With  what- 
ever freedom,  therefore,  I  may  find  it  necessary  to  speak,  I  trust  I 
shall  be  acquitted  of  the  intention  to  give  oftence  in  any  quarter 
whatever.  Manifestly,  it  is  not  with  individuals,  but  with  systems  and 
principles  that  I  am  here  mainly  concenicd. 

A>s  a  second  example,  then,  of  the  imposition  of  creeds  ami  of  their 
influence,  let  me  briefly  notice  one  or  two  of  the  other  cases  which 
present  themselves  in  our  English  Christendom,  and  which  come' 
next  in  importance  run!  interest  to  that  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  DisML-nting  bodies  have  u.sually  no  express  or  avowed  Creed. 
That  is  to  say,  they  do  not  inti-oduce  a  detailed  confes-sion  of  faith 
into  their  worship,  and  seek  to  make  people  repeat  it,  whether  they 
wholly  believe  it  or  not.  To  this  extent  they  might  appear  to  many 
persons  to  occupy  a  better  position  than  the  Church  of  England,  as 
regards  rcligiou.s  freedom  and  the  possibility  of  moving  onward  to  a 
better  understanding  of  religious  truth.     But,  alas,  this  more  favour- 
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able  appearance  is  only  superficial,  on  the  outside  of  things ;  and  a 
little  inquiry  serves  sp>eedily  to  dissipate  the  pleasant  idea.  A  little 
inquiry  reveals  that  the  Creed  is  there  all  the  tini€\,  beneath  the 
surface — legally  and  morally  there  to  exercise  its  obstructive  power, 
as  injuriously  as  ever  to  the  interests  of  rational  rebgious  freedom 
and  religious  pi-ogress.  In  illustration  of  this  take  a  very  common 
case,  afforded  by  the  usual  practice  of  the  Congregationalists.  Some 
of  the  members  of  this  numerous  and  widely-spread  Nonconformist 
body  subscribe  to  build  a  "  church,"  or  chapel.  It  is  quite  true  that 
they  do  not,  in  so  many  words,  prescribe  that  a  creed  shall  be 
recited  in  the  form  of  worship  which  shall  be  followed  by  the  future 
congregation  and  its  ministers.  They  do  not,  in  i}\at  way,  provide 
that  thest'  shall,  for  alt  time  to  come,  believe  just  as  they,  the 
founders,  believe.  But  they  are  cai-eful,  nevertheless,  to  make  suro 
of  the  same  result,  and  they  <io  so  in  a  very  effectual  manner.  They 
put  the  building  and  its  connected  property  into  the  legal  keeping 
of  corU'iiti  aiitliorities,  trustees  or  deacons  ;  and,  in  legal  form  and 
phrase,  they  direct  that  these  guardijms  shall  permit  no  one  to  be  the 
*'  stated  minister  "  who  does  not  "  hold,  teach,  preach,  and  maintain 
the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Scliedule  hereto."  *  The  doctrines 
intended  are  of  course  those  which  are  received  and  approved  by 
the  founders  and  their  advisers.  A  list  of  tliem  is  annexed  to  the 
deed,  or  is  in  some  way  inserted  in  it.  They  will  be  found  to  be  in 
substance  identical  with  the  old  Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  perhaps  a 
little  diluted  ;  in  other  words,  they  are  much  the  .same  as  would  have 
commended  themselves  to  Calvin  and  others  of  his  contumpuraries, 
in  that  long  past  age  of  little  knowledge  and  semi-barbarism  of 
which  I  have  formerly  spoken.  Thus,  these  accepted  doctrines,  upon 
which  I  need  not  dilate,  are  incorporated  into  tlie  legal  writings 
relating  to  the  chapel  and  its  property,  and  no  one  who  has  the 
"stated"  use  of  the  latter  shall  be  permitted  to  deviate  from  them. 
By  accepting  the  official  use  of  such  buildings  a  man  is  naturally 
understood  to  accept  the  legal  conditions  by  wliicli  their  use  is 
limited  ;  and  accordingly  he  must  not  teach,  preach  or  maintain,  or 
even  (be  it  observed),  privately  "hoKl,"  what  is  inconsistent  with 
those  conditions  I  That  is  to  say,  he  uxujld  net  to  do  so,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  do  .so,  cannot  be  allowed  to  do  so,  except  in  violation 
of  the  Tru.st  conditions  on  whicli  the  property  is  to  be  held.  In  one 
respect,  it  may  be  freely  conceded,  those  who  uphold,  or  submit  to, 
this  system  have  soma  advantage  over  the  members  ami  ministers  of 
our  national  church.  They  do  not  usually,  so  far  as  I  know,  so 
directly,  accept,  sign,  and  profess  to  asxsent  to,  numerous  Creeds  and 

*  See,  for  example,  the  form  of  Chupel  Tru«t  Deed  issued  by  the  London  Congre- 
gational Chapel  Building  Sooictj. 
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Articles.  But  is  this  a  difference  in  the  principle  of  the  thing,  or 
only  in  the  qumititi/  of  it  ?  The  acceptance  of  conditions,  and  assent 
to  imposed  doctrines,  are  surely  very  substantially  implied  on  tlic 
part  of  those  who  officiate  as  "  stated  pastors  "  in  chapels  the  use  of 
whicli  is  restricted  by  doctrinal  conditions  which  are  well  known  to 
them.  And  even  if,  in  a  given  ca.se,  a  minister  can  plead  that  he  is 
not  informed  of  the  restrictions  under  which  he  is  legally  placed, 
supposing  this  to  exonerate  him,  still  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
deacons  or  tnistees  who  officially  permit  hira  to  do  and  to  "  hold  " 
what  is  inconsistent  with  the  infallible  Schedule  "i  In  such  a  case 
the  responsibility  i.s  merely  removed  from  the  minister's  shoulders  to 
others  who,  without  his  excuse,  aid  and  abet  him  in  Ids  ignorance 
and  Lis  practical  violation  of  their  common  trust. 

In  thus  writing,  I  hope  I  do  not  speak  too  freely.  But  the  subject 
is  one  of  too  great  importance  not  to  be  freely  discussed.  If  I  am 
in  any  way  ^\Tong  in  what  I  say,  I  hope  sbme  one  who  knows  better 
will  take  the  trouble  to  set  me  right.  But,  being  well  a.ssured  of  the 
substantial  correctness  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  go  on  to  observe 
that  those  who  act  in  the  way  just  desci'ibed,  however  they  may  talk 
of  "  free  churches,"  are  not  acting  as  friends  of  religious  liberty ;  arc 
not  acting  as  real  friends  of  religiou.s  truth,  but  are  throwing  tlie 
most  serious  impediments,  legal  and  moral,  in  the  way  alike  of  reli- 
gious liberty  Jind  religious  truth,  for  the  future  generations  of  wor- 
shippers in  tlieu'  church  or  chapeL  Moreover,  they  are  clearly  setting 
themselves  up  as  infallible  uxpoundens  of  Christianity.  They  are 
doing  exactly  what  people  sometimes  ridicule  the  Pope  for  doing, 
pretending  to  know  with  absolute  certainty  what  is  the  only  genuine 
Christian  faith,  and  assuming  the  right  to  impose  it  upon  others 
who,  in  all  reason  and  charity,  ought  to  be  left  free  to  judge  for 
themselves. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  I  apprehend,  to  adduce  detfiiled  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  denominational  infirmity  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  It  will  be  .sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  quote  the 
following  words  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  Vaughan,  in  an  article  in  defence 
of  the  practice  referred  to.  Additional  evidence  to  the  same  eftect, 
and  of  the  most  indubitable  kind,  is  easily  producible.  Dr.  Vaughan 
writes  as  follows : — "  Among  Independents  we  have  rarely  known  an 
intelligent  layman  who  has  liad  any  doubt  either  as  to  the  policy  or 
duty  of  the  practice  of  his  denomination  on  this  point ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  thiuk  there  is  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  among  Inde- 
pendent ministers  who  does  not  substantially  concur  in  it."*  This 
was  written  eight  j-ears  ago,  and  how  fai-  the  number  of  doubters  as 
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to  "  the  policy  or  duty  "  of  the  practice  may  have  iucreaaed  within 
this  period  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  But  this  I  believe  is 
(luite  true,  viz.,  that  Model  Trust  deeds  of  the  kind  above  quoted  are 
coutinnaUy  being  used,  and  that  the  Clxapel  Building  Societies  by 
whom  tliey  are  imposed  will  give  no  aid  to  a  building  fund,  the 
managers  of  which  do  not  properly  care  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
new  "  cause."  And  thus  do  these  persons  lamentably  manifest  their 
want  of  faith  in  the  power  of  Truth,  Do  they  not  even  betray  a 
"  faitldess  and  perverse "  distrust  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  Himself, 
taking  it  for  grunted,  as  they  so  obviously  du,  that  He  will  not  be 
ready  to  enlighten  and  guide  their  cougregational  successors,  as  much 
as  He  is  and  has  been  to  enlighten  and  guide  themselves  ?  For,  if 
this  devout  reliance  were  present  and  strong  within  them,  what 
necessity  could  they  feel  to  step  in  with  their  restrictions,  and  de- 
finitions, and  prohibitions,  dictating  that  only  this  and  that  shall  be 
believe<l  and  tjiught,  by  their  future  ministers  ;  and  showing  them- 
selves unwilling  to  concede  to  those  who  shall  come  after  them  in 
their  church  property  the  privilege  to  do  what  they  have  themselves 
done — to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  hand,  iind  that  too,  even 
if,  by  any  chance,  it  should  appeal*  to  lead  away  from  some  cherished 
creed  or  dogma  which  is  now  believed  to  embody  the  truth  ? 

I  know,  however,  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence  of  this 
system  of  dictation  and  distrust.  By  the  late  much  respected  and 
learned  Independent,  whose  name  has  just  been  mentioned,  it  was 
strenuously  upheld.  In  the  article  above  quoted,  he  declared  for 
his  co-denmninationaliists  that  they  "  are  not  simply  Truth  aeekera. 
Essentially  they  have  it,  and  are  conscious  of  having  it."  Where,  too, 
he  asks,  have  they  got  their  "pohcy,  discipline,  and  worship?  .... 

Not  from  the  baptized  paganism  of  the  middle  age But  from 

a  church  in  the  Scriptural  sense,  from  a  '  congregation  of  faithful 
men.'  Each  of  these  men  possesses  his  Bible,  and  has  sought  truth 
in  it ;" — and,  no  doubt,  we  must  xinderstand,  has  found  it,  aa  a 
matter  of  course.  And  moreover,  as  this  denomination  is  thus 
favoured  above  all  the  sects,  by  having  found  only  the  truth,  without 
any  admixture  of  error,  they  have  an  evident  right  to  put  it  into 
their  chapel  deeds,  and,  under  the  shelter  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  to  take 
care  that  future  generations  shall  liave  it  too  !  But  it  is  unneceasai"y 
to  puisue  this  view  of  the  matter.  It  is  plain  that  we  have  here 
the  old  assumption  of  infallibility  over  again  ; — and  with  persons  who 
beheve  themselves  to  be  infallible  it  is  but  labour  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  oi-gue. 

But  thei-e  is  yet  another  possible  defence  of  this  system.  It  has 
been  argued  thus :  "  Si.x  Christian  gentlemen  "  subscribe  and  build 
a  chapel ; — have  they  not  a  right  to  appoint  and  define  the  Christian 
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doctrines  wbtch  shall  be  taaglit  aiul  preiurlidl  within  its  walls ;  or.  us 
the  case  is  put,  to  provide  that  the  building  "  shall  be  held  and  used 
in  accordance  with  what  they  believe  ?"  Tlic  plea  has,  at  first  sight, 
a  reasonable  look  ;  but  let  us  briefly  examine  it.  If  the  restrictions 
set  np  affected  no  one  but  the  pai-ties  themselves,  the  case  would  be 
clear.  But  two  considenitions  are  worth  rcmemberinsf ; — On  the  one 
hand,  CLrislianity  is  itot  the  private  possession  of  any  man  or  any 
set  of  men,  that  he  or  they  should  take  the  liberty  of  defining  it  for 
others  as  they  will ;  and  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  chapel-founders  can 
use  the  building  only  during  their  own  lifetime.  Unless  they  pro- 
vide that  it  shall  be  pulled  down  when  they  have  done  with  it, 
others,  of  necessity,  have  and  will  have  an  interest  in  it.  Have  the 
buildei*s  then,  by  virtue  of  their  payment  of  money,  actpiired  a 
right  to  control  the  belief  of  these  their  congregational  successors? — 
to  bind  ilu'-ni  to  "  hold  ''  and  preach  nothing  but  what  is  in  ticcord- 
ance  with  their  own  belief? — and  that,  too,  even  though  they  mav 
admit  (as  they  must  admit,  if  they  do  not  claim  infallibility)  that 
the  future  generations  may  bo  brought,  in  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
to  see  that  their  predecessors  have  received  some  things  that  were 
untrue — just  as  we  Protestants  now  think  in  reference  to  our  Roman 
Catholic  forefathers  ?  Such  a  position,  such  a  claim  in  reference  to 
future  generations,  the  claim  to  dictate  and  to  impose  upon  them 
their  religious  belief,  in  virtue  of  the  payment  of  money,  surely  it  is 
wholly  unreasonable  and  tyrannical,  a  claim,  in  short,  that  is  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  a  truthful  and  trustful  Christian  spirit.  I  cannot 
see  that  any  such  right  can  be  created  or  can  exist — any  more  than  I 
can  see  that  the  purehaser  of  a  "  living  "  hsu?  a  moral  right  to  impose 
a  minister  upon  a  congregation  against  their  will.  The  two  ca.ses,  in 
truth,  appear  to  me  to  be  t[iiite  similar  in  kind,  and  very  enual,  each 
to  each,  in  enormity. 

At  all  events,  I  venture  to  say,  it  would  be  a  tiohler  thing  in  these 
*'  six  Christian  gentlemen  "  if  they  exercised  a  little  self-abnegation  ; 
if  they  evinced  a  little  more  regard  for  the  conscience  of  othere ;  if. 
haviiig  themselves  received  Christianity,  as  it  lies  before  us  in  the 
New  Testament,  without  dogmatic  restrict  ions,  they  should  .seek  to 
hand  it  down  equally  uutrammelled  to  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children,  so  far  tis  their  chapel  building  is  concerned.  It  woulrl 
be  a  nobler  thing  in  them,  jls  it  would  certainly  exhibit  a  moie 
genuine  spirit  of  Christian  humility,  to  refrain  from  playing  tlie  in- 
fallible to  those  who,  in  the  gradual  increase  of  knowleilge,  and  the 
gradual  expansion  of  mind  among  all  classes  of  men,  may  possibly  be 
better  able  than  they  were  to  jndge  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not 
Christian  truth.  It  would  be  a  nobler  thing  too,  I  tldnk.  to  give 
what  they  give  for  the  service  of  CJod  and  Ulirist  without  couditiuu.s, — 
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leaving  the  Tnith  to  take  care  of  itself;  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
leaving  future  generations  free  to  follow  the  best  light  and  guidance 
of  Divine  truth  which  a  good  Providence  may  afford  them. 

It  may  bo  understood,  indeed,  how  th»*  narrower  policy  should 
have  been  followed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  the  founders  or 
re-founders  of  our  existing  national  Church  ;  how  the  narrower  policy 
should  have  been  followed  at  a  time  when  people  were  but  emerging 
from  the  darker  days  of  mediaeval  Romanism.  No  one  now  living  is 
responsible  for  it,  in  the  case  of  the  Englisli  Church  ;  nor  can  any 
existing  power  alter  it,  except  only  the  national  will  It  is  easy,  then, 
to  understand  how  the  Anglican  position  is  what  it  is ;  and  not  diffi- 
cult even  to  sympathize  with  those  who,  being  bom  and  brought  up 
in  it,  are  most  expose<l  to  its  inconveniences.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  a  similar  policy  should  be  followed  and  defended, 
oven  on  a  small  and  private  scale,  by  people  who  live  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  ccntuiy, — who  have  three  hundred  years  and 
more  of  ecclesiastical  experience  behiiui  them,  with  the  gi^cat  lessoa 
of  existing  troubles  and  difficulties  before  their  eyes.  All  these  unite 
to  show  us  the  miserable  sectarian  consequences  which,  sooner  or 
later,  are  sure  to  result  from  attempts  to  enforce  Acts  and  Schedules 
of  uniformity.  And,  let  me  add,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
those  who  follow  and  defend  the  practice  referred  to  can  deem  them- 
selves the  especial  champions  of  religious  Uberty, — clamouring,  as 
many  of  them  do  for  what  they  term  the  "  liberation  of  religion 
from  State  patronage  and  control."  Truly  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
them  that  something  might  be  done  for  the  "  liberation  "  of  religion 
neai'er  home ! — and  that  they  should  set  their  private  house  in  order 
before  going  forth  on  a  crusade  to  reform  the  world. 

Here  it  may  be  allowable,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  that  I 
should  repeat  an  observation  which  I  have  made  before.  It  is  that, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  Pope  at  all,  it  were  better,  for  obvious  reasons, 
to  have  a  living  man  than  a  dead  unchangeable  body  of  orthodoxy. 
Similarly  I  would  say,  if  we  are  to  have  the  burden  imposed  upon  us 
of  accepting  an  elaborate  scheme  of  religious  doctrine  which,  as  time 
goes  on,  may  or  may  nut  prove  to  be  true,  I  would  much  rather 
receive  this  at  the  hand  of  the  freely  and  popularly  chosen  Parliament 
of  the  nation  than  from  some  little  conclave  of  chapel-builders,  with 
no  respoiiHibility  to  any  one  for  what  they  do  except  themselves,  and 
with  no  ostensible  qualification  for  theii'  legislative  office  except  what 
is  conferred  by  tlie  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  With  a  national 
ParUament  representing  the  living  intelligence  of  tho  people,  as  it 
exists  from  generation  to  genemtion,  there  will  be  some  chance, 
by  the  aid  of  a  free  press,  of  abating,  from  time  to  time  the 
eiTors  of  doctrine   in   the  national  s)'stcm.     But  in  the  other  case 
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— always,  with  due  deference,  supposing  chapci-founders  not  to  bave 
been  infallible  to  begin  with, — where  is  the  remedy  to  come  from  ? 
Nonconformist  dogmatizers  are  accustomed  to  repudiate  human  legis- 
lation in  matters  of  religion,  and  any  appeal  to  its  assistance.  Of 
cgourse  then  they  cannot  seek  relief  from  a  Court  of  Chancery,  or 
tHouse  of  Commons.  What  resource  will  be  left  to  them  ?  Sim- 
ply to  go  on  for  all  time  to  come,  so  long  as  their  church  fabrics 
stand,  either  nominally  professing  what  they  do  not  helieve  true, 
or  else  violating  their  Trust  obligations.  The  position  will  not  be 
a  pleasant  one  ;  but  the  only  escape  from  it  would  seem  to  be  to 
puil  down  their  chapels  and  build  new  ones !  That  this  is  the 
stem  alternative  for  which  they  are  preparing,  I  cannot  doubt — 
alway.s  supposing,  as  before,  the  non-existence  of  infallibility  in  the 
denomination : — in  other  woi"ds,  assuming  that  Congregationalists 
liave  not  been  favoured  beyond  all  other  communions,  with  the 
gift  of  some  faculty  divine,  to  enable  them  to  put  only  the  exact 
truth  and  nothing  else  into  their  doctrinal  Schedules — that  they 
liave  not,  in  matters  of  religion,  had  the  happy  fortune  of  a  Newton, 
in  a  different  sphere,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  perceive  and  demon- 
Btrate  for  all  time  the  theory  of  Gravitation,  or  that  of  a  Kepler 
jually  favoured  to  establish  for  ever  and  beyonil  question  the  exis- 
tence of  his  Three  Laws. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  within  the  limits  at  my  command,  to  speak 
with  the  fulness  which  they  severally  require  of  other  cases  which, 
by  tlieir  importance  and  interest,  claim  our  notice.  It  might  other- 
wise be  allowed  to  me  to  offer  a  few  words  on  certain  recent  and 
pending  proceedings  in  what  is  oddly  enough  termed  the  "Free 
Church  of  Scotland  " — proceedings  which  to  some  pei-sons  recall 
rather  strongly  the  case  of  Galileo  and  the  Inquisition  before  referred 
to.  This  topic,  however,  is  a  vast  and  a  thorny  one,  too  mvich  so  for 
discussion  here.  Happily  the  heretical  subject  of  the  inquiries  in 
question  is  in  no  personal  danger.  He  will  hardly  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, even  in  Scotland.  The  times  when  a  man  might  be  burnt  for 
false  doctrine  are  long  past.  It  is  only  possible  now  to  revile  him  by 
throwing  ugly  words  at  him,  and  to  injure  him  a  little  in  other 
respects,  while  yet,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  worry  and  agitation 
thus  occasioned  are  far  from  pleasant  I  must,  then,  be  contented  to 
pass  over  this  inviting  theme  without  further  notice  ;  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  another  and  somewhat 
different  phase  of  our  subject  which  offers  itself  within  our  own 
bordei-s. 

The  Methodists  resemble  the  Independents  in  having  no  express 
creed  to  recite  in  their  worship.  They  resemble  them  also  in  taking 
especial  care  to  allow  as  little  freedom  of  speech  as  possible  to  their 
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ministers.  Of  this  body,  however,  I  must  add,  I  ought  not  to  speak 
without  tlie  most  ample  acknowledgment  in  advance,  of  the  good 
service  which  in  some  respects  it  has  been  the  means  of  rendering  to 
the  country.  It  may  very  reasonably  claim  to  be  allowed  to  do  that 
service  in  its  own  way.  Yet,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  this  good  is 
not  without  its  alloy  ;  and  the  action  and  influence  of  the  body,  in 
relation  to  religious  liberty  in  particular,  are  far  from  ^satisfactory  ; 
being  likely,  in  fact,  if  persisted  in,  to  lead  to  deplorable  results,  by 
the  simple  nature'  of  the  reaction  which  they  are  sure  eventually  to 
produce.  When  rnou  find  their  old  faith  in  long  establLshed  doctrines 
shaken  so  as  to  fall,  and  wlien  this  state  of  disbelief  overtakes  them 
without  any  thing  more  rational  and  well-founded  to  put  in  the  place 
of  what  is  gone,  the  only  available  resource  for  too  many  ^vill  be  the 
repudiation  of  Christianity  altogether  and  of  religion  itself,  as  M 
better  than  cunningly  devised  fables. 

Tliis  is  true,  indeed,  in  reference  to  all  over-strained  or  supersti-' 
tious  beliefs.     From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  cannot  but  be 
feared  that  the  prohibitive  system  of  the  Methodists  must  in  the  end 
lead  to  grave  re-suUs,  especially  bearing  in  mind  the  particular  classes 
of  persons  to  whom  that  system  is  now  acceptable. 

In  illustration  let  us  briefly  consider  how  Methodism  virtually 
binds  ministers  and  people  to  conform,  for  all  time  to  come,  to  the 
doctrines  expressed  in  ceilain  documents  written  in  the  last  century, 
by  the  pen  of  their  venerable  founder.  On  some  of  the  deepest  sub- 
jects of  religious  thought,  they  are  not  allowed  to  speak  or  think, 
except  in  accordance  with  hia  mind.  This  is  almost  incredible,  but 
it  is  literally  true.  Wesley,  however,  was  not  infallible ;  and  he 
would  probably  have  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  being  held  up  as  a 
standard  of  religious  truth  for  all  time  to  come.  Yet  we  are  told 
that,  besides  preliminary  examinations,  each  candidate  for  the 
Wesleyan  ministry  must  undergo  an  examination  to  the  following 
effect : — "Before  any  minister  is  admitted  into  full  connection,  he  is 
required  to  give,  in  the  presence  of  the  Conference,  a  full  and 
explicit  declaration  of  his  faith  as  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  Mr. 
Wesley  in  his  first  four  volumes  of  Senuons  and  his  Notes  upon 
the  New  Testament."  The  president  has  also  the  power  to  put 
various  questions  respecting  the  Eternal  Sonship  and  other  kindred 
subjects,  and  the  candidate  is  asked  in  particular  whether  he  has 
read  the  proscribed  books,  *"  and  wliether  he  believes  that  the 
system  of  doctrine  therein  contained  is  in  accoi"dance  with  Holy 
Scripture."  *  On  the  satisfactory  answering  of  these  questions  his 
ordination  depends, 

■  Seo  Grindi'txi'a  "  Compendium  of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  Wesleyan 
JletUodism,"  pp.  14,  15  (.jth  cd.). 
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Nor  is  tliia  all.  It  is  stated  that  the  doctrines  of  the  body  ai-e  con- 
tained in  a  deed  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  once  a 
year  each  minister  is  asked  at  the  District  Conferences,  which  he  is 
bound  to  attend,  whether  or  not  he  continues  to  preach  the  doctrines 
held  by  the  connection.  Thus  the  precautions  taken  to  guard  the 
Wesleyan  orthodoxy  are  of  the  most  stringent  kind.  Effectual  care 
is  given  that  a  man  shall  not  speak  out  freely  the  thought  that  is  in 
his  mind,  unless  it  be  in  accorilance  with  the  artificial  and  necessarily 
fallible  doctrinal  standard  which  the  body  has  set  up  or  accepted  for 
itself.  The  whole  system  is  established  in  the  name  of  Christy  but  it 
is  Christ's  only  as  authenticated  by  Mr.  Wesley.  It  may  bo  spoken 
of  as  preaching  Christ,  but  truly  and  literally  it  is  preaching  Wesley. 
And,  as  before,  why  should  not  a  man  who  wishes  to  do  so,  have  the 
liberty  to  reatl  the  New  Testament  and  to  judge  for  himself  without 
dictation  from  without,  as  to  what  the  Christian  Master  has  said  ? 
Are  the  great  essentials  of  Christianity  so  obscure  as  to  need  this 
kind  of  interpretation  and  safeguard  ?  Or  i«  it  that  the  man  is  not 
to  be  trusted,  and  that  it  is  feared  that  the  progress  of  knowledge 
from  age  to  age  may  pervert  his  mind  and  lead  him  astray  ? 

That  the  Wesleyan  ministers  usually  believe,  at  present,  the  stan- 
dards to  whicli  they  conform  sufficiently  in  harmony  Avith  the  Scrip- 
tures, I  do  not  doubt.  Nevei'tlieles.s,  a  wider  and  deeper  knowledge, 
especially  of  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  times  froiu  which 
the  New  Testament  books  have  descended^  will  probably  teach  them 
to  think  ditlerently.  That  better  knoAvledge  may  come  in  time. 
Meanwhile,  if  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  adhering  to  what  they 
deem  true,  yet.  in  the  interests  of  both  truth  and  charity,  they  might 
well  consider  whether  it  be  necessary  to  pledge  themselves  in  effect 
never  to  open  their  minds  to  anything  of  new  truth,  in  case  the  Great 
Spirit,  by  His  providential  leading,  should  please  to  put  this  within 
their  reach. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  on  this  singular  case  of  human  inconsistency, 
of  what  ha.s  not  inaptly  been  termed  "  Protestant  Popery."  It  is 
clear  that  we  must  not  look  to  the  body  in  question,  as  now  orga- 
nized, for  any  high  example  of  religious  freedom,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  The  Avork  which  they  have  done  and  arc  doing  for  the 
people  of  England,  excellent  as,  in  some  senses,  it  may  be,  is  not 
of  that  kind.  It  tends  rather  to  the  maintenance,  at  ail  costs,  of 
the  old,  slowly-decaying,  traditional  orthodoxy ;  and  is  in  no  im- 
portant sense  in  the  direction  of  mental  liberty,  or  of  the  increase 
or  purification  of  religious  knowledge. 

It  still  remains  that  I  should  notice  more  fully  the  second  of  the 
two  objections  of  which  I  formerly  spoke.  One  of  these,  founded 
upon  the  character  of  Christianity  as  a  Divine  revelation,  has  been 
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already  consideieil.  The  other  arises  from  the  assumption,  or^  as  it 
seems  to  many,  the  well-ascertained  fact,  of  the  authority  of  tho 
Church  as  the  guardian  and  expounder  of  revealed  truth.*  The 
argument,  in  this  latter  case,  i^  hardly  available  except  in  the 
hands  of  a  Churchman.  The  Nonconfomiist  cannot  consistently 
employ  it;  and  he  appeals  direct  to  the  New  Testament  in  justi- 
fication of  his  dissent,  as  well  as  in  defence  of  his  own  forms  of 
doctrine  anil  Church  Government.  It  is  very  common,  however, 
with  Churchmen  of  a  certain  class  to  appeal  to  "the  Church"  as  a 
sufficient  voucher  not  only  for  the  three  Creeds  but  for  a  good  many 
things  besides.  Accordingly  they  remind  us,  the  Church  teaches  this, 
and  tho  Church  teaches  that ;  all  that  the  Church  says  is  true,  and 
not  open  to  any  question  whatever,  because  it  is  the  Church  that 
saj's  it.  This  is  a  favourite  mode  of  argument,  if  argument  it  may 
be  called,  with  many  young  clergymen ;  who,  it  would  often  seem, 
are  glad  thus  to  take  refuge  within  the  arms  of  their  ancient  and 
venerable  motlier,  in  sheer  want  of  anything  better  that  they  can  say 
or  do. 

But  now  what  is  this  plea  worth  ?  Look  at  "  the  Church  "  of  the 
present  day.  But  before  doing  so,  let  us  not  forget  to  settle  whkh 
Church  it  is  that  we  are  to  look  at !  There  are  three  most  powerful 
and  imposing  institutions,  which  may  challenge  our  attention  ;  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Anglican ;  to  say 
nothing  of  various  Nonconformist  bodies,  each  of  which  claims  to  be 
a  "  Church  "  in  tho  true  and  Scriptural  sense  of  this  word.  The 
question  then  is,  Which  of  all  these  is  entitled  to  the  chief  authority  ; 
and  when  they  differ,  as  a-ssuredly  they  will  be  found  to  do,  who  shall 
be  the  judge  between  them,  to  say  which  is  right,  and  to  give  the 
final  authoritative  decision  1  Leaving  the  reader  to  settle  this  knotty 
point  for  himself  as  well  as  he  can,  I  would  refer  to  another  not  un- 
important difficulty.  Supposing  the  decision  made,  and  in  favour, 
let  us  say,  of  the  Anglican  community,  then  wljat  part  of  the  teach- 
ing of  this  community  is  meant  to  be  adduced  when  the  Church  is 
appealed  to  ?  If  the  Articles,  in  some  important  respects,  set  forth 
one  class  of  ideas  and  the  Prayer  Book  another  ;  if  the  Creeds,  or  the 
Canons,  (which  surely  we  ought  not  to  forget,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Homilies)  set  forth  something  difterent  again  ;  which  of  these  sources 
of  doctrine  and  practice  are  we  to  folltnv  ?  Or,  is  a  man  to  try  to 
receive  them  all,  and  combine  them  together  for  himself  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  by  the  use  of  his  own  rational  intelligence?     But 

*  See  the  most  recent  exposition  of  thia  doctrine,  in  a  Sermon  publislied  in  tiie 
"Church  Timea,"  of  December  27  laet,  by  the  Rev.  John  Going,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's, 
Lonimoic  Square.  The  position  maintained  ia  "  that  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
only,  IB  qualified  to  be  the  interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture." 
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this  will  be  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  1  and  will  scarcely  suit 
the  chise  of  persons  who  are  most  givfju  to  adduce  the  Church  as  their 
supreme  arbiter.  Some  of  their  writers  have  occasionally  reminded 
us  that  the  devil  himself  was  the  first  to  exerdse  the  right  of  private 
judgment — the  first  Protestant !  "  Liberty  of  conscience,"  they  say, 
has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  "  all  the  heresy,  schism,  and  infidelity 
of  the  last  three  hundred  years,  from  Martin  Luther  t^  Joe  Smith."* 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  so  bad  a  principle  is  not  to  be  followed.  The 
reader  must  again  be  left  to  settle  t!ie  point  for  himself,  while  I 
remark  that,  on  the  whole,  amidst  conflicting  churches  and  teachings, 
there  appears  to  be  but  small  reason  why  a  man  should  abandon 
the  exercise  of  his  own  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  and  humbly 
bow  down  even  to  one  who  feels  himself  authorized  to  announce  him- 
self as  a  mouthpiece  of  "  tlie  Church."  For  even  when  we  come  to 
living  men,  and  leave  the  written  documents  out  of  sight,  we  are  only 
met  by  the  most  discordaut  teachings.  I  iiave  myself  heard  one 
Anglican  bishop  speak  of  another  in  a  sermon  in  church  as  a  Deist ! 
and,  at  this  present  moment,  with  all  deference  be  it  said,  the  bishops 
of  the  English  Church  are  not  in  some  respects  the  most  harmonious 
body  of  men  in  the  world,  any  more  than  those  inferior  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  over  whom  they  are  supposed  to  bear  rule. 

Moreover,  we  know  well  that,  as  we  follow  the  stream  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  ;^pwards  through  past  ages,  we  soon  come  upon  traces  of 
ignorance,  of  superstition,  of  passion,  of  prejtidice  and  infirmity  of 
various  kinds,  even  in  the  Church's  own  leaders.  In  the  earlier  cen- 
turies of  Christian  history  we  may  find  heretics  in  abundance,  even 
in  close  connection  with  the  Church  itself.  We  have  doctrines  and 
speculations  respecting  Christ  and  God  and  man  of  the  most  singular 
or  irrational  kind.  We  may  detect  the  obscure  origins  of  many  things 
that  still  largely  prevail  in  tlie  wox'ld — the  veneration  or  worship  of 
;8aints  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  power  of  the  priesthood  to  forgive 
sin,  the  more  special  usurpations  of  the  Papal  .system,  the  Inquisition 
and  its  horrors,  with  many  other  things  of  this  kind.  Such  will  you 
find  the  Church  ami  the  heads  of  the  Church  to  have  been,  as  you  go 
upwards  into  tSie  ancient  times  of  mediaival  or  still  earlier  darkness. 
On  what  good  ground,  then,  shall  a  man  plead  the  simple  authority 
of  "  the  Church  "  for  anything  whatever, — beyond,  it  may  be,  the 
correctness  of  an  extract  from  the  parish  Register, — or  require  others 
to  give  up  reason,  conscience,  judgment,  at  the  Church's  bidding  ? 

The  conclusion  of  the  wliole  aigument  is  that,  as  religious  and 
Christian  men,  we  are  clearly  tlu'own  upon  the  use  of  tlie  much  de- 
cried privilege  of  private  judgment.     This  18  our  rigid  and  our  7't;- 

•  See  «  The  Church  and  the  World  "  (18G6),  pp.  187-8. 
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gpoTViihilify,  uor  can  the  Church  either  take  from  us  the  one,  or 
exonerate  us  from  tlie  other.  Aud,  truly,  the  friends  of  churches  ot 
whatever  name,  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  at  this  conclusion,  nor  ought 
they  to  wisii  to  lessen  or  nullify  its  force  by  their  ecclesiasticnl  organiza- 
ti«'>ns.  For  let  them  consider,  even  the  most  zealous  upholders  of 
church  authority  themselves,  e:rcrcise  the  very  right  -which  they, 
many  of  them,  would  deer}'.  A  mnn,  let  us  suppose,  is  a  Churchman 
or  a  Dissoutcr ;  an  Anglicau,  a  Prt-sbyterian,  or  a  Romanist  Is  he 
not  so,  by  virtue  of  hi.s  own  judgment  and  consent  1  No  one  has 
compelled  him  to  take  onu  position  or  the  other;  and  even  if  he 
should  say  tu  himself,  I  will  bow  down  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
and  give  up  ray  own  judgment  altogether,  even  this  is  his  own  act, 
and  a  result,  it  must  be  presumed,  of  bis  own  rational  thought  upon 
the  subject.  If  the  submission  be  worth  auytliing,  it  is  so  ;  for  as  to 
a  man  who  should  .sa_y  that  he  submits  to  spiritual  authority,  without 
any  thought  at  all,  ur  any  reason  that  he  can  give  for  so  doing,  such 
a  one  it  Is  clear  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  and  is  not  worth  reason- 
ing with.  Thus,  surely,  it  is  true  that  such  men  as  Archdeacon 
Denison,  iJcnn  Gnulburn,  Mr.  Burgon,  Dr.  Newman,  and  others  in 
sympath}'  with  their  ecclesiastical  position,  are  on  the  one  side  what 
they  are  by  the  act  of  their  own  voluntary  judgment,  (juite  as  much 
as  Mr.  Voysey,  Professor  F.  W.  Newman,  Dr.  Martineau,  or  any  other 
distingtiished  representative  of  individual  thought,  upon  the  other. 
Why  should  the  orthodox  side  of  these  hosts  think  it  needful  to  de- 
nounce or  vituperate  all  wlio  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  them  in 
their  results  I  Would  it  not  be  better  to  acknowletlge  that  the 
Creator  Himself  has  given  us  our  several  and  often  diflering  facul- 
ties of  thought  and  reason,  and  that  He  is  also  making  use  of  these 
for  Hi.s  uwt)  high  purpof>es,  while  vje  are  called  upon  simply  tf> 
be  faithful  each  to  what  we  see  or  belie\e  to  be  right  aud  tnie, 
leaving  it,  to  every  one  else,  as  peacefully  as  may  be.  to  follow  ex- 
actly the  same  coui-se'^  And  thus  we  are  led  straight  on  to  that 
ancient  principle  of  the  Christian  Master  '*  to  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  they  shoidd  dn  unto  us,"  and  1  do  not  know  that  this 
argument  coidd  be  brought  to  any  better  or  more  generally  accept- 
able conclusion. 

But  some  persons  will  not  fail  to  ask  how.  on  such  revolutionary 
principles  as  these,  could  we  have  a  Christian  Church  at  all  ? 
Can  the  Church  exist  without  a  definite  body  of  orthodox  dogma, 
to  which  at  lea.st  its  ministers  shall  be  pledged,  to  believe  if  they 
can,  but  at  any  rate  to  maintain,  as  the  inner  citadel  of  sacred 
truth?  lu  reply  I  would  urge,  let  such  persons  consider  how 
that  the  Christian  Gospel  has  been  given  to  the  world  precisely 
iu  this  uudogniatic  form,  and  in  no  other.      Lot    them  ask    them- 
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selves  whom,  anioug  meu  past  or  present,  they  woukl  be  willing  to  set 
up  jis  the  authoritative  framer  of  dogmas,  seeing  that  Christ  neither 
undertook  that  office  himself  nor  appointed  any  one  to  undertake  it 
for  him.  Tlie  Pope,  I  suppose,  i.s  out  of  the  question,  even  for  such 
defenders  of  a  dogmatic  basis  as  Dr.  Pusey  ami  Dr.  Liddon.  If  so,  then 
will  they  either  of  them  individually  undertake  to  do  the  work  ? — 
or  will  they,  laying  aside  vag;ie  generalities  about  "  the  Church," 
tell  us  more  explicitly  than  they  have  yet  done,  whom  preci-sely  they 
would  prefer  to  acknowledge  in  that  capacity  ?  Will  they  tell  us,  for 
example,  whether  on  looking  into,  say,  the  Niccne  Council,  and  ob- 
serving the  character  ami  conduct  of  the  individual  meu  there 
assembled,  aided  and  influenced  a.s  they  were,  and  without  doubt,  as 
a  Liberationist  might  say,  under  the  direct  "  patronage  aiitl  control "' 
of  an  V  ithaptized  Emperor,  whether  they  can  see  a  clear  fount  of  in- 
fallibility' even  there  ?  And  if  not,  where  else  shall  we  look  for  it  ? 
But  yet  this  state  of  the  case  need  suggest  no  despair  to  any  earnest 
man.  If  Popes  and  Councils  fail,  Christ  is  left ;  aud  hln  Christianity, 
as  it  came  from  his  own  lips,  in  parable,  precept,  discourse  and  prayer, 
a  wondrous  store  of  liigh  moral  and  spiritual  truth  aud  influence. 
18  there  before  us.  recorded  and  presen-ed  for  us  in  the  simple 
narratives  of  his  life, — in  words  adapt^ed,  indeed,  to  the  ideas  and 
circumstances  of  his  own  age,  aud  requiring  therefore  at  times 
illustration  and  explanation  for  us  of  these  later  days,  but  still 
in  all  cases  of  importance  plain  and  straightforward,  and  in  essen- 
tial harmony  witli  our  liighest  thoughts  of  truth  and  right.  Might 
we  not  then  be  contented  with  the  Gospel  thus  gi'aciously  offered 
to  us  in  the  words  and  spirit  of  Chiist,  as  these  make  their  own  quiet 
appeal  to  the  individual  reason  and  conscience?  At  any  rate,  so  far 
a-s  1  can  see,  no  better  alternative  is  given,  or  can  be  given,  by  any 
legitimate  authority  or  power,  Hviag  or  dead. 

And  this  view  of  the  case  has  at  least  one  great  advantage.  It 
would,  if  accepted,  give  us  a  Christian  Church  founded  upon  the  firm 
rock  of  Christ  himself;  and  this,  we  know,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Apostles,  was  foundation  enough.  In  acknowledging 
the  "  headship  "  of  Christ  all  Christian  men  might  agree,  ilo  agree, 
even  though,  amidst  their  endless  sectarianisms,  they  may  be  at  one 
in  little  else,  as  soon  as  they  pa&'j  beyond  the  elementary  principles 
of  religious  faith.  It  is  also  worth  consideration  on  the  part  of  those 
who  insist  so  strenuously  in  maintaining  extra-Scriptural  creeds  and 
confessions  as  necessities  of  Church  communion,  whether  they  are  not 
themselves  true  authors  of  schisvi  in  the  Churcli.  To  me,  at  least,  it 
appears  certain  that  this  serious  charge  cannot  be  justly  brought 
against  those  who,  in  simple  loyalty  to  Christ  and  to  those  natural 
Rights  of  Conscience  which  the  Creator  Himself  has  conferred  upon 
us,  are  constrained  to  stand  aloof  from  existing  churches. 
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In  so  Joing,  they  may,  it  is  tme,  by  their  isolation  have  subst-antial 
disadvantages  to  meet,  as  well  as  soiaetbing  of  the  opprobrium  and 
vexiition  to  bear,  which  often  attach  to  a  posltioD  of  dissent  from 
popular  opinions.  But  they  have  some  consolation.  They  know  that 
for  them  no  other  course  is  possible,  consistent  with  .self-respect  and 
honour, — consistent  with  Christian  obedience,  and  with  allegiance  to 
the  Lord  of  Truth.  On  the  other  hand,  they  need  not  forget  that 
numbei-s  and  wealth  and  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  oflBces  and  digni- 
ties are  no  sure  testa  of  tnith,  any  more  than  is  popular  acquiescence 
{^ace  Mr  Gladstone !)  in  established  dogmas  through  a  long  course 
even  of  many  centuries.  They  may  well  be  contented  therefore  to 
live  without  tliese  showy  but  fallacious  proofs  of  an  "  orthodoxy " 
which  varies  with  every  country  and  creed  ;  fur  they  carry  little  of 
rational  conviction  to  the  mind  of  any  but  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server. They  may  well  be  contented,  I  repeat,  to  live  without  them; — 
to  wait  in  patience,  until  the  day  shall  come  when  a  more  delicate  and 
unselfish  spirit  of  justice  shall  combine  with  a  more  adequate  know- 
ledge, to  guide  the  ruling  classes  of  their  count ry^men  in  things  eccle- 
siastical ;  when,  too,  the  grt-^at  and  ancient  Church  of  the  nation  shall 
no  longer,  l»y  its  own  constitution,  comprise  only  a  mere  section  of 
the  people,  or  be  treated  as  if  it  were  the  private  patrimony  of  a  privi- 
leged class. 

That  day  may  be  long  in  coming,  for  unquestionably  the  oppo- 
nents of  such  a  change  are  many  and  powerful,  and  at  times  would 
almost  seem  to  have  gained  possession  of  the  popular  ear.  But, 
nevertheless,  sure  signs  are  not  wanting,  amidst  all  surface  agita- 
tions, to  show  us  the  deeper  course  of  the  great  cunent  of  public 
tendencies  ;  au<l  this  will  not  fail  eventually  to  carry  us  onward  to 
better  times  of  both  political  and  ecclesiastical  unity  and  peace — ' 
although,  it  may  be,  these  cannot  be  reached  without  many  an  in- 
termediate trial  and  conflict.  Thus,  as  soon  perhaps  as  we  are  able 
to  use  it  wisely,  shall  a  great  privilege  be  given  to  us  as  a  nation,  one 
which,  amidst  the  raultijilicity  of  existing  antagonisms,  we  cannot  yet 
possess.  We  shall  be  permitted  to  wield  the  strength  which  union 
confers  to  contend,  at  homo,  and  more  efiectunily  than  has  yet  been 
seen,  again.st  the  manifold  evil.s,  the  vices  and  miseries  of  our  social 
state,  and  to  carry  the  light  of  Christian  knowledge,  liberty,  and 

sace,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Thus,  t<30,  in  the  result,  we  will  hope, 
shall  this  England  of  our-  bo  made  a  power  and  an  Example  of  Cliri.s- 
tian  civilization  to  the  world,  gi-eater,  brighter,  more  commanding 
and  attractive  than  ever  it  has  bceu  before. 

G.  Vaace  Smith. 


MR.    WALLACE    ON    THE    ETHNULOCY    OF 
POLYNESIA. 


Tht  Afalag  ArcJtipcliHo,    By  A.  [l.  Wai.i^ck,    StuU. 
Ixiudun :  MitcmlUau  *i  Co. 


IN  Wis  very  interesting  and  instructive  volumes  on  the  Malay 
Arcliipelago,  Mr.  Wa,llacc  controverts  the  usually  accepted  view 
as  to  the  Malay  origin  of  the  lighter-coloured  inhabitants  of  Poly- 
ne.sia.  He  also  doubts  the  hitherto  imdoubtcd  division  of  the 
Polynesians  into  two  totally  distinct  races — Malayan  and  Papuan — 
and  believes  "tliat  the  niimerous  intermediate  forms  that  occur 
among  tlio  countless  islands  of  the  Pacific,  are  not  merely  the  resvdt 
of  a  uiLxture  of  the  races,  but  are,  to  some  extent,  truly  iutcrmediato 
or  transitional ;  and  that  the  brown  and  the  bliick,  the  Papuan,  the 
natives  of  dilolo  and  Ceram,  the  Fijian,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  those  of  New  Zealand,  are  all  varpng  forms  of  one 
great  Oceanic  or  Polynesian  race."  (Afcilay  Aivldpclarjo,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  454 — 5.) 

This  i-ace  is  accounted  for  as  follows : — "  Polynesia  is  pre-eminently 
an  area  of  8ul^sidence,  and  its  great  widespread  groups  of  coral-reefs 
mark  out  the  position  of  former  continents  and  islands.  The  ricTi 
and  varied,  yet  .strangely  isotateil  productions  of  Australia  and  New 
Guinea,  also  indicate  an  extensive  continent  where  such  specialized 
forms  were  developed.  The  races  of  men  now  inhabiting  these 
countries  are,  therefore,  most  probably  the  descendants  of  the  races 
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which  inhabited  these  continents  and  islands.  This  is  the  most  simple 
and  natural  supposition  to  make.  And  if  we  find  any  signs  of  direct 
affinity  between  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
those  of  Pol}Tiesia,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  latter  were 
derived  from  the  former.  For  as,  when  the  Pacific  continent  existed, 
the  whole  geography  of  the  earth's  surface  would  probably  be  very 
ditiereut  from  what  it  now  is,  the  present  continents  may  not  then 
have  risen  above  the  ocean,  and  when  they  were  found  at  a  subse- 
quent epoch,  may  have  derived  some  of  their  inhabitants  from  the 
Polynesia u  area  itself.'*     (Vol.  iL  pp.  4;57 — H.) 

From  these  extracts  Mr.  Wallace's  opinion  is  clear.  He  believes 
in  the  close  affinity  of  the  Papuan  and  Polynesian  races,  and  the 
radical  di.stinctne.ss  of  both  from  the  Malay.  The  object  of  thi.s 
paper  is  not  to  prove  the  distinctness  of  the  Papuan  from  the  Poly- 
nesian, altliongh  I  believe  that  to  be  comparatively  easy,  but  to  show 
the  affinity  existing  between  the  Polynesian  ntul  Malay  races. 

Mr,  Wallace  is  so  good  an  observer,  and  so  well  capable  of  forming 
a  coiTect  opinion  on  such  a  sulyect  as  this,  that,  but  for  one  circum- 
stance, I  should  have  felt  extreme  diffidence  in  opjMsing  the  view 
he  advocates.  He  has  not  himself  been  amongst  the  islands  of 
Polynesia;  con.sequent]y  he  has  not  seen  the  races  about  which  he 
writes  ;  and  his  opinion  is  formed  from  a  comparison  of  his  own 
observations  in  the  Malay  Aichipelago  with  the  writings  of  trnveileri 
and  missionaries  who  have  ■visited  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  He 
writes: — "Now.  turning  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  I 
find,  by  comparing  my  own  observations  with  those  ol  tlie  most 
trustworthy  travellers  and  missionaries,  that  a  race  identical  in  all  its 
chief  features  with  the  Papuan,  is  found  in  all  the  islands  as  far  east 
as  the  Fijis ;  beyond  this  the  brown  Polynesian  race,  or  some  inter- 
mediate typCj  is  spread  everywhere  in  the  Pacilic.  The  descriptions 
of  thpsc  latter  often  agree  exactly  with  the  characters  of  the  brown 
indigenes  of  Oilolo  and  Ceram,"     (Vol.  ii.  p.  4r5i.) 

From  the  above,  one  would  think  Mr,  Wallace  intended  to  allow 
that  a  difference  exists  l)etween  the  race  west  of  Fiji,  and  that  to  the 
ea.st  of  that  group.  But,  altiiuugh  the  "  most  trustworthy  travellers 
and  missionaries  "  who  have  written  about  tlie  Polynesian  races — a.s 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  their  Avorks  goes — have  n.sually  stated  that 
the  distinction  between  them  is  marked  and  unmistakeable,  Mi'. 
Wallace  thinks  otherwise.  Ho  tells  us,  "  It  is  to  be  especially  re- 
marked that   the  brown  and   the  black  Polynesian*   races  cloaely 


•  Here,  and  elsewhere  in  his  work.  Mr.  Wallace  very  properly  usea  the  name 
Polynesia  aa  including  the  islands  generally  united  with  Au*traHa  nnder  the  name 
Melanesia.    The  use  of  Melanesia  is  very  good  in  an  Ethnographic  Map  ;  but  it  is 

terljr  oaeless  and  oonfuaing  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line^od  is  done  by  the  writer  of 
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resemble  eacli  other.  Their  features  are  almost  identical,  so  that 
portraits  of  a  New  Zealander  or  Otaheitan  *  will  often  serve  accu- 
rately to  repreaent  a  Papuan  or  Tiinorese,  the  darker  colour  and 
more  frizzly  hair  of  the  hitter  being  the  only  differences.  They  are 
both  tall  races.  They  agree  in  their  love  of  art,  and  the  style  of  tlieir 
decorations.  They  are  energetic,  demonstrative,  joyous,  and  laughter- 
loving,  and  in  all  these  particulars  thoy  differ  widely  from  the 
Malays."     fVoL  ii.  p.  454.) 

Had  Mr  Wallace  extended  his  travels  from  New  Guinea  through 
tlie  Solomon  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  the  Fijis,  on  to  Tonga 
and  Samoa,  I  feel  confident  he  would  not  have  written  that  para- 
graph. His  generalization  is  based  upon  insufficient  evidence.  And 
I  think  there  woidd  be  no  great  difficulty  in  showing  that  two 
strongly  contrasted  races  inhabit  the  i.sland.s  of  the  Pacific — 'the 
Malays  occupying  exclusively  the  larger  eastern  portion,  and  the 
Papuans  the  western  ;  t  while,  iu  a  few  islands  where  the  two  meet, 
there  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  mingling  of  the  races. 

Having  resided  several  years  in  one  of  the  principal  groups  in  the 
South  Pacific,  and  visited  several  others  •,  having,  also,  seen  natives 
of  every  group  south  oi'  the  equator,  with  tiie  exception  of  the  Mar- 
quesas, Santa  Cruz,  and  Solomon  Islands,  I  am  able  to  speak  with 
confidence  respecting  the  inliabitants  of  nearly  all  the  islands  be- 
tween 165°  E.  and  148"  W.  longitude;  including  New  Zealand  and 
the  Sandwich  Islandsi.  Taking  Mr.  Wallace's  own  statements  as  to  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  true  Malays,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  that  a  general  resemblance  exists  between  them 
and  the  Polynesians,  and  in  many  particulars  such  a  close  resem- 
blance, as  is  only  to  be  found  existing  between  closely  related  races. 


I. — PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS, 

I  may  appear  very  considerably  to  damage  ray  argument  at  the 
very  outset  by  making  the  concession,  that  in  sidturt  there  is  usually 
a  great  difference  between  the  Polynesians  and  the  Malays.     Mr. 


the  article  "Polynesia"  in  the  "Encyclopaedia  Brit&nnica" — to  the  ea«t  of  the 
-Solomon  Archipdaj^  and  the  New  Hebrides,  thus  cuttings  off  these  groups,  together 
^vith  New  Caledonia  and  the  LojSLlby  lalonda,  from  Polynesia.  If  an  Ethuographical 
division  of  the  Pacific  be  attempted.  Fiji  should  certainly  b«  included  under 
Melanesia,  as  is  done  in  ^me  maps  :  t.ij.,  Keith  Johnston's  Rmiitl  Atla.t,  map  95. 

•  Why  should  the  old  orthography  of  this  name  be  retained  ?  The  natives  spell 
it  Tahiti,  lliu  "  0  "  ia  the  definite  article  universally  prefixed  to  proper  names  in  the 
Polynesian  diulects. 

t  On  at  least  tvro  islandi  in  the  Papuan  area.  viz,.  Nina  and  YvAi,  both  iu  the  New 
Uebrides,  some  Eoatern  Polynesians  are  found. 
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Wallace  tells  us  the  stature  of  the  Malays  in  the  ludian  Archipelago 
is  "  tolerably  equal,  and  is  always  considerably  below  that  of  the 
average  European."  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  well  known  that  the 
Polynesians  are  "  generally  rather  over  the  middle  stature,  with 
frames  well-knit  and  robust"  Of  eleven  men,  from  the  diflerent 
islands,  measured  by  Commodore  Wilkes  in  1840,  the  lowest  was 
five  feet  two  inches,  while  one  was  six  feet  ten  inches.  The  average 
of  the  eleven  was  five  feet  ten  inches. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  the  great  stature  of  many 
Polynesians  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live  :  namely,  in  comparatively  small  and  thinly-populated 
islands,  where  they  have  an  abundant  supply  of  nutritious  food,  and 
little  labour  is  required  to  procure  it.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  families  of  chiefs — who,  as  a  rule,  feed 
the  best,  and  work  the  least — are  generally  the  largest  and  best 
developed  amongst  the  whole  population.  In  some  islands  a  chief 
may  almo.st  be  known  by  his  portly  bearing.  Another  fact  which 
tends  to  confirm  this  opinion  is,  that  the  population  of  the  Gilbert,  or 
Kingsmill  Islands,  who  almost  certainly  belong  to  the  same  race,  are 
shorter  in  stature,  and  much  more  sparely  built  than  the  other  brown 
Polynesians.  Now  the  Gilbert  Islands  are  very  barren  atolls,  and 
are  thickly  populated  £iccording  to  their  food-producing  capabilities. 
Hence,  probably  the  difference.  Is  it  surprising  that  a  race  occupying 
the  fertile  islands  of  the  Pacific,  where  they  live  in  ease,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  abundance  of  nutritions  and  fattening  food,  should, 
during  generations,  increase  in  stature  l>eyond  the  size  of  the  normal 
type  not  enjoying  equal  advantages?  Do  we  not  constantly  find 
physical  (and  even  mental  and  moral)  divergence  when  a  race  is 
divided,  and  the  colonies  live  under  different  conditions  as  to  climate, 
food,  &c.,  from  those  of  the  parent  race  ? 

As  one  of  the  acknowledged  originators  of  the  modem  "  Natural 
Selection"  theory,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is  "variabihty 
of  species,"  Mr.  Wallace  will  not  deny  the  possibility,  or  probabihty, 
of  considerable  physical  variation  in  the  same  race  under  suitable  con- 
ditious.  And  the  conditions  favourable  to  <livergence  are  doubtless 
to  be  found  in  the  islands  of  Polynesia  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago. 

But  in  many  respects  Mr,  Wallace's  description  of  the  Malay  agrees 
so  well  with  the  Polynesian — f.  (/..  in  colour,  haii',  and  getieral 
'physiognomy — that  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  using  his  own 
words,  with  a  few  slight  modifications,  in  describing  representative 
Polynesians.     Take  the  following : — 

"The  colour  of  all  the  varied  tribes  Is  a  light  reddish  brown,  with 
more  or  less  of  an  olive  tinge,  not  varying  in  any  important  degree 
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over  an  extent  of  country  as  large  as  all  Southern  Europe.  The  hair 
is  equally  constant,  beixig  invariably  black  and  straight,  and  of  a 
rather  coarse  texture,  so  that  any  lighter  tint,  or  any  wave  or  curl  in 
it,  i.s  an  almost  certain  proof  of  tlie  admixture  of  some  foreign  blood. 
The  face  is  nearly  destitute  of  beard,  and  the  breast  and  limbs  are 
free  from  hair,  ....  The  body  is  robust,  the  breast  well  developed, 
the  feet  small,  thick  and  sliort,  the  hands  sinall  and  rather  delicate. 
The  face  is  a  little  broad,  and  inclined  to  be  flat ;  the  forehead  is 
rather  rounded,  the  brows  low,  the  eyes  black  and  very  sliglitly 
oblique  ;  the  nose  is  rather  small,  not  prominent,  but  straight  and 
well-shaped,  the  apex  a  little  rounded,  the  nostrils  broad  and  slightly 
exposed ;  the  cheek-bones  are  rather  prominent,  the  chin  round  and 
well  fonned. 

"  In  this  description  there  seems  Uttle  to  object  to  on  the  score  of 
beauty,  and  yet  on  the  whole  the  Malays  are  certainly  not  handsome. 
In  youth,  however,  they  are  often  very  gooil  looking,  and  many  of  the 
boys  and  girls  up  to  twelve  or  Hftocn  years  of  age  are  very  pleasing, 
and  some  have  countenances  which  are  in  their  way  almost  perfect. 
.  .  .  The  Malayan  race,  as  a  whole,  undoubtedly  very  closely  resembles 
the  East  Asian  poptUations  from  Siam  to  Mandchouria.  I  was  much 
struck  with  tliis,  when  in  the  island  of  Bali  I  saw  Chinese  traders 
who  had  adopted  the  costume  of  that  country,  and  who  could  then 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  llalays ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  1  have 
seen  natives  of  Java,  who,  as  far  as  physiognomy  was  concerned,  would 
pass  very  well  for  Chinese,"  (Vol.  it.,  pp.  44'l-2,  and  4"53.) 

Before  making  any  remarks  on  this  description,  I  will  quote  the 
jllowing  notice,  by  the  author  of  "  Polynesian  Researches,"  from  the 
article  "PolyuesLa."  in  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica. : " — "  The  several 
portions  of  the  race  which  inhabit  the  ditfcreiit  groups  of  the  Pacific 
exhibit  consideralde  variety  in  figure  and  colour ;  but  are  generally 
rather  alwvo  the  middle  stature,  with  frames  well-knit  and  robust. 
Their  limbs  are  muscular  and  firm  ;  their  hands  and  foot  small  ;  their 
beads  not  unduly  large  nor  disproportionate,  the  face  sometimes 
exhibiting,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  triangular  form  of  the  Tartar  races, 
though  as  frequently  oval,  occasionally  with  broad  and  well-shaped 
foreheads  ;  the  eyes  black,  not  large,  but  placed  horizontally,  with 
Bomewhat  straight  and  well-defined  eyebrows.  The  nose  is  frequently 
'fimall  and  broad,  but  occasionally  aquiline  and  well-formed,  with 
nostrils  open.  The  mouth  is  usually  large,  and  the  lower  lip  project- 
ing ;  the  teeth  regular,  peifectly  white,  and  well  set ;  and  the  hair  is 
often  coarse,  black,  and  straight,  or  curling."  {EncyclojKEdia  Brit, 
vol.  xviii.,  p,  2fi8,  Sth  ed.) 

Perliajis  I  might  fdmost  leave  this  description  of  the  Polynesians  as 
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a  safticient  reply  to  Mr.  Wallace's  opinion  that  tliey  differ  essentiallr 
from  the  Malays.  la  many  particulars  the  two  descriptions  very 
closely  agree ;  and  the  points  upon  which  they  differ  may  be  e-asily 
reconciled. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  there  is  a  general 
gemblanco  between  all  the  brown  Polynesians  sufficient  to  settle  the 
lucstion  of  their  common  origin,  there  are  many  minor  diflerences  in 
"^almost  all  the  groups.  One  accu.stomed  to  them  can  at  once  readily 
recognize  a  Tahitian,  a  Tongan,  a  Hawaiian,  a  Samoan,  a  Savage 
Islander,  or  a  New  Zealander.*  The  natives  of  the  atolls  differ,  as  Ki 
whole,  from  those  inhabiting  the  high  volcanic  islands.  They  also* 
differ  considerably  amongst  themselves  :  those  living  on  the  more 
productive  atolls,  where  they  have  an  abundant  supply  of  cocoa-nuts, 
being  much  larger  and  stouter  than  those  occupying  the  extremely 
ban'en  Islands  where  pandanus  fruit  is  the  chief  article  of  diet.  Pro- 
bably the  inhabitants  of  no  single  island  in  the  Pacific  would  combine 
all  the  features  sketched  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  portrait  of  the  Malay. 
But  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  more  or  less  developed  in  the  Poly- 
nesians as  a  whole. 

Speaking,  then,  generally  of  the  brown  Polj-nesians,  "  their  colour 
is  a  light  reddish  brown,  with  more  or  less  of  an  olive  tinge."  Their 
hair  is  almost  "  invariably  black  ami  straight,"  and  is  of  a  coarse  tex- 
ture. It  Is  seldom,  however,  that  the  liair  is  seen  in  its  natural  con- 
dition in  some  of  the  islands.  In  Samoa,  for  example,  bleaching  and 
dying  substances  are  almost  universally  used  by  both  males  and 
females.  It  is  rarely  worn  long,  but  in  the  case  of  both  sexes  is  cut 
from  an  inch  to  two  inches  long  over  the  whole  head,  and  stiffened  so 
as  to  make  it  stand  on  end.  From  the  appearance  of  the  hair  of  the 
natives  of  Samoa,  a  casual  visitor  to  the  group  might  easily  arrive  at 
very  incorrect  conclusions.  When  the  young  women  ai'e  prevailed  on 
to  wear  it  long,  they  have  a  profiision  of  fine  black  hair  which  would 
bo  envied  by  many  a  belle  in  more  civilized  couutries.  On  Savage 
Island  the  hair  is  seen  to  greatest  perfection,  and  no  visitor  to  that 
island  would  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  natives  have  a  drop  of 
man  blood  in  their  veins.t     Mr.  Ellis  speaks  of  tlie  hair  of  the 


•  The  followiug  incident,  trivial  in  itaelf,  is  worth  mentioning  &i  a  readj  illustra- 
tion of  this.    While  wriling  this  paper,  one  of  my  children  came  to  my  gtndy  saying,, 
a  Rorotong'sin  wished  to  .spoak  with  tne.     I  fonnd,  not  a  Rjirotongan,  but  a  Tahitiui,  J 
who  was  a  pprfect  stranper  to  the  child.    He,  however,  at  a  glanoc  knew  he  wa«  not'l 
a  .Soinoan.    This  particular  individnal  bears  a  striking  resemblwioe  to  the  Chinese. 

\  Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  Savage  Ii<land,  the  native.<)  were  the 
most  exclusive  of  any  Polynesians  I  am  acquainted  with.  If  by  any  chance  strangers 
landed  on  the  island,  they  were  instantly  \t\\\.  to  death,     If  one  of  their  own  x>eopla 
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Polynesians  as  being  "  black  and  straight,  or  curling."  By  curling  he 
can  cmly  meau  such  a  tendency  as  is  found  in  individuals  of  most 
straight-haired  races,  widely  remote  from  the  frizzly  hair  of  the 
Papuans.  Like  the  Malays,  the  brown  Pol}niesiaus  are  nearly 
destitute  of  beard,  and  generally  free  from  liair  on  the  breast.  The 
face  is  ilecidedly  broad,  and  inclined  to  be  flat  I  could  very  weil 
adopt  Mr.  Wallace's  terms  in  his  description  of  the  Malays  wth  respect 
to  most  of  the  other  features  ;  but  1  shouki  except  the  hands  and  feet. 
Although  the  author  of  "  Polynesian  Researches  "  tells  us  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  Polynesians  are  small,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the 
appropriateness  of  that  term.  I  should  certainly  not  adopt  (except 
in  the  ca«e  of  part  of  the  females)  Mr.  Wallace's  expression,  and  say 
"  the  hands  are  small  and  rather  delicate." 

As  to  beauty,  Mr.  Wallace's  remarks  apply  exactly  to  the  Samoans. 
Boys  and  girls  are  often  very  good  looking  ;  not  handsome,  if  we  take 
the  Anglo-Saxon  standard  of  beauty,  but  still  with  regular  features, 
and  a  pleasing  expression.  Some  of  the  men,  too,  are  very  good 
looking.  Young  women  very  soon  lose  all  pretensions  to  beauty,  if 
they  ever  hail  any.  In  this  group  mure  is  made  of  a  handsome  man 
than  of  a  handsome  woman,  A  woman  is  seldom  sought  in  maixiage 
for  her  beauty,  but  on  account  of  her  birth. 

Judging  from  their  physical  characteristics  taken  as  a  whole,  I 
think  we  must  Rtill  regard  the  brown  Polynesians  as  belonging  to  the 
Malay  race.  Certainly  they  resemble  the  true  Malays  more  closely 
than  they  resemble  any  other  race. 


n. — MORAL  AND   MENTAL   CHARACTERISTICS,    AND   HABITS. 

When  I  first  read  Mr,  Wallace's  volumes,  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  exact  resemblance  of  the  Polynesians  to  the  Malays  in  their 
moral  characteristics.  This  impression  was  derived  from  the  traits  of 
chai'acter  incideutally  touched  on  in  various  parts  of  the  work,  before 
a  general  description  of  the  races  inhabiting  the  Indian  Arcliipelago 
is  given.  Mr.  Wallace  has  the  idea  that  the  brown  Polynesians  are 
impulsive,  energetic,  and  demonstrative.  As  a  rule,  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  tnith  ;  although  there  nre  apparent  exceptions  on 
some  of  the  islands.     In  mental  and  moral  resemblance,  I  believe  the 


left  for  n  time,  in  a  wlialing  or  other  vcsacl  which  colled  off  Uie  island,  he  wu 
instantly  put  to  doath  on  hia  return.  The  natives  would  hare  no  communication 
whatever  with  the  outer  world.  Tliis  has  doubtless  helped  to  keep  their  original 
blood  pore  ;  while  on  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  has  been  more  or  leta 
admixture  ^vith  Fijian  blood. 

VOL.   i:XI.  LP   D 
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people  of  Samoa  como  nearer  to  the  true  Malays  tLan  most  Poly- 
ncsiaus.  But  I  would  not  lay  much  stress  upon  this  ;  for  it  is  very 
possible  that  my  belief  may  arise  from  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Samoans,  than  of  other  islanders.  Bi-ief  visits  among  other  people, 
and  a  casual  acquaintance  with  them — generally  under  most  favour- 
able circumstances — do  not  present  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
character  like  an  extended  residence,  when  one  sees  their  everyday 
life  and  manners.  If,  however,  it  be  true  that  the  Samoans  resemble 
tLc  Malays,  in  their  mental  and  moral  characteristics,  more  closely 
tlian  do  most  other  Polynesians,  the  fact  is  interesting  in  connection 
with  another  theory  which  makes  the  island  of  Savaii,  in  Samoa,  the 
centre  whence  many  other  islands  have  received  their  population. 
This  makes  the  Samoans  one  of  the  nearest  links  connecting  the 
Polynesians  with  the  Malays  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  not  my 
intention,  in  this  paper,  to  enter  into  any  defence  of  this  theory, 
wliatever  arguments  there  may  be  in  its  favour.  But  I  wish  the 
fallowing  remarks  to  be  understoo«l  as  applying  particularly  to  the 
natives  of  Samoa;  and  more  generally  to  the  inhabitants  of  other 
groups. 

Mr.  Wallace  tells  us,  "  The  Malay  is  impassive.  He  exhibits  a 
reserve,  diffidence,  and  even  basbfulness,  which  is  in  some  degree 
attractive,  and  leads  the  observer  to  think  that  the  ferocious  and 
blood-thirsty  character  imputed  to  the  race  must  be  grossly  e.xagge- 
rated.  He  is  not  demonstrative.  His  feelings  of  surprise,  admira- 
ration,  or  fear,  are  never  openly  manifested,  and  are  probably  not 
strongly  felt.  He  is  slow  an<l  deliberate  in  speech,  and  circuitous  in 
introducing  the  subject  he  has  come  expressly  to  discuss.  These  are 
the  main  features  of  bis  moral  nature,  and  exhibit  theniiielvcs  in  every 
action  of  his  life."  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  442-3.) 

With  the  introduction  of  a  few  qualifying  words  into  that  descrip- 
tion, I  could  present  it  as  a  faitliful  moral  portrait  of  the  Samoan.  He 
is  impassive.  He  generally  exhibits  a  reserve  and  diffidence  ;  and  is 
sometimes  even  bashful,  although  this  quality  is  not  as  general  as  are 
gome  others.  He  is  not  demonstrative.  He  will  receive  the  greatest 
favour  as  if  it  were  his  due ;  and  will,  most  likely,  not  take  the 
trouble  to  thank  you  for  it.  As  to  gratitude,  or  any  gieat  manifesta- 
tion of  affection,  one  is  more  likely  to  meet  with  such  qualiti&s  in 
many  an  animal  to  which  one  shows  kindness,  than  in  the  avera^ 
Samoan  !  Neither  surprise  nor  admiration  is  often  openly  mani- 
fested ;  and  his  sensibilities  are  not,  generally,  keen  enough  for  the 
manifestation  of  very  great  fear.  I  have  seen  these  people  under  all 
imaginable  circumstances,  and  a  more  itnpassive,  uninipressible, 
careless  race  I  never  saw.     As  a  missionary,  I  feel  very  keenly  that 
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ihia  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  social,  political,  and 
religious  progress.  It  is  impossible  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  them  any  desire  to  improve  their  present  condition.  Tliey 
will  quietly  listen  to  what  one  has  to  say  as  to  the  advantages  of 
civilization,  and  after  you  have  done  (for  they  will  by  no  means  inter- 
rupt you),  they  will,  in  the  most  provokingly  apathetic  manner,  tell 
you,  "This  is  very  good  indeed  for  people  of  other  countries  who  have 
more  knowledge  than  they,  but  the  Samoans  are  very  foolish  " ;  and 
thus  the  matter  ends  !  What  would  prove  an  overwhelming  calamity 
to  most  persons  of  acute  .sensibilities,  only  produces  the  slightest  and 
most  fleeting  impression  upon  them ;  if,  indeed,  it  produce  any 
impression  at  all.  They,  a.s  a  people,  are  fatalists  by  nature  ;  the 
most  profane  among  them  will  say,  as  naturally  as  a  Mohammedan, 
it  is  the  will  of  God  ;  and  that  will  often  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  effect  of  the  most  preposterous  human  folly,  or  the  most  notorious 
human  wickedness.  The  impassive,  take-it-easy,  hope-for-the-best 
character  of  the  people  is  never  more  painfully  manifested  than  when 
they  are  near  death.  The  awful  reaUties  and  mysteries  of  a  future 
state  seem  scarcely  to  be  thought  about,  even  when  they  are  near 
at  hand. 

It  luw  been  my  lot,  for  several  years,  not  only  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Samoans,  but  also,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability, 
to  attend  to  their  bodily  wants,  and  administer  medicine  in  their 
sicknesses.  Numerous  illustrations  of  racial  characteristics  have 
occurred  to  me  in  this  work.  But  the  most  .striking  illustration  of 
the  impassive  character,  and  almost  want  of  sensibility,  of  many  of 
the  people  occurred  a  few  months  since.  It  came  in  my  way  (there 
being  no  better  doctor  accessihle  at  the  time)  to  amputate  a  man's 
baud.  Although  I  administered  no  ansesthetic,  or  stimulant,  he  sat, 
without  being  held,  watching  the  operation  the  whole  time.  Not  a 
sound  indicating  pain  did  he  utter ;  and  it  was  only  by  looking  at 
his  features  that  any  sign  of  pain  could  be  discerned.  After  the 
operation  he  quietly  walked  away,  as  if  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 
way  had  taken  place. 

There  are  only  two  conditions  under  wluch  excitement  and  noisy 
demonstration  arc  exhibited  by  this  people.  When  working  in  great 
companie.s,  they  make  a  great  noise ;  and  in  war,  they  are  furious. 
When  the  war-spirit  is  thoroughly  roused,  they  exliibit  characteristics 
totally  diflFerent  from  anything  one  would  think  them  capable  of 
when  seen  in  a  time  of  peace.  They  appear  then  to  have  lost  all 
regard  for  life.  They  will  butcher  and  mutilate  one  another  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner.  The  only  parallel  to  their  conduct  at  such 
times,  which  I  can  call  to  mind,  is  the  "  amok  ",  of  the  Malays.     The 
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ra\irderou3  attac^ks  of  tlie  Samoans  are  only  better  in  this  respect : 
they  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  and  spend  their  fury  only  ou  the 
latter.* 

Mr.  Wallace  tells  ii.s  the  Malay  is  "  slow  and  deliberate  in  speech, 
and  circuitoiLs  in  introducing  the  subject  lie  has  come  expressly  to 
discnss."  Had  he  spent  years  in  Samoa,  and  given  the  characte- 
ristics of  a  Samoan,  he  could  not  possibly  have  presented  a  truer 
picture.  The  coolness  and  deliberateness  of  an  "  orator  '*  are  remark- 
able. As  for  circumlocution,  he  will  talk  for  hours  and  say  nothing, 
and  will  then  put  all  he  has  to  say  into  a  closing  sentence.  It  is 
quite  foreign  to  the  nature  of  a  Polynesian  to  go  straight  into  a 
subject.  He  must  approach  it  by  a  circuitous  route,  mixing  up  com- 
pliment, and  (if  I  may  be  alloweil  the  use  of  a  VTilgarism,  which  alone 
seems  to  match  their  talk)  palaver  oA,  tiauseani.  The  same  in 
writing :  I  have  frequently  received  letters,  in  which  three  pages  of 
a  sheet  have  been  filled  with  complimentary  expressions,  and  the 
last  sentence  only  has  contained  the  sum  of  what  the  writer  had  to 
tell  me. 

Here  are  some  other  traits  of  the  Malay  character  which  are  almost 
equally  applicable  to  the  Samoan.  "  He  is  cautious  of  giving  offence 
to  his  equals  .  .  .  dislikes  asking  too  frequently  even  for  the 
payment  of  his  just  debts,  and  will  often  give  them  up  altogether 
rather  than  quai'rel  with  his  debtor  "  (p.  4r43)-  I  am  not  sure  that 
a  Samoan  would  ^not  quarrel  with  one  who  withheld  from  him  liis 
due,  but  it  would  ostensibly  be  for  other  reasons.  He  would  be 
ashamed  to  ask  for  his  right ;  but  would  avenge  himself  on  his  debtor 
by  grumbling  behind  his  back.  The  fear  of  giving  offence  is  a  pro- 
minent feature,  and  lead.s  to  a  great  amount  of  deceit.  Mr.  Wallace 
continues  :  "  Practical  juking  is  utterly  repugnant  to  his  disposition  ; 
for  he  is  particularly  sensitive  to  breaches  of  etiquette,  or  any  inter- 
ference with  the  personal  liberty  of  himself  or  another,"  A  Samoan 
cannot  understand  a  practical  joke :  he  cannot  relish  a  joke  of  any 
kind.  As  to  etiquette,  it  is  impossible  to  move  or  speak  with  free- 
dom without  a  breach  of  it.  There  are  three  or  four  different  grades 
among  the  people,  and   a  different  form  of  language  is   used   in 


*  In  one  porticnlar  part  of  Samoa  this  distinction  was  not  made  daring  war,  until 
recently.  This  diitrict  still  raises  a  body  of  warriors  in  time  of  war  who  pride  them- 
telvea  on  their  prowess — although  they  are  called  "  tagata  vaivai  :  "  i.e.,  weak  tnen. 
Their  traditional  mode  of  fighting  is,  to  make  a  wild  rush,  jelling  furiously,  and  cut 
down  every  ixjrflon  tliey  meet  with — be  he  friend  or  foe.  In  conaequcnoe  of  thia, 
notice  would  preTioimly  be  given  to  their  allies  of  the  time  and  place  of  attack,  in 
order  that  they  might  keep  out  of  the  way. 
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addressing  individuala  of  each,  grade,*  The  use  of  a  common  word 
in  addressio!:^  a  chief  would  l>e  taken  as  an  insult.  Form  and  cere- 
mony are  so  freq\ient  tliat  one  becomes  wearied  with  it ;  the  un- 
meaning, hollow,  h3rpocritical  talk  much  too  common,  becomes  most 
repulsive  to  one  unaccustomed  to  dishonesty  and  flattery. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Zeif^chrift  filr  Ethnologie,\  Professor 
Meinicke  opposes  Mr.  Wallace's  general  theory  as  to  the  ethnological 
relations  of  the  Malays,  Polynesians,  and  Papuans,  But  while  the 
Professor  accepts  the  view  advocated  in  thi.s  paper  as  to  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Polynesians  and  Malays,  he  doubts  whether  the  Papuans 
are  a  distinct  race.  With  regard  to  the  Malays,  he  argues  that 
their  courtesy  and  reserve  may  not  be  a  race-character  at  all,  but  an 
effect  of  their  conversion  to  Mohammedanism.  In  this  I  think  Pro- 
fessor Meinicke  is  mistaken.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
politeness  and  reserve  of  tlie  Malays  are  very  prominent  characte- 
ristics of  the  race  ;  and  these  are  not  incompatible  (unfortunately) 
with  a  revengeful  and  cruel  disposition.  Mr.  Wallace  very  con-ectly 
remarks  : — "  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  different  persons  give 
totally  oppo.site  accounts  of  them — one  praising  them  for  their  sober- 
ness, civility  and  good  nature  ;  another  abusing  them  for  their  deceit, 
treachery,  and  cruelty." 

Opposite  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  Polynesians  as  well  as 
of  the  Malays  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  La  P^rouse  described 
the  natives  of  Samoa  as  being  more  savage  thau'the  most  ferocious 
beast ;  I  and  he  declared  the  Hawaiians  to  be  more  hypocritical 
than  the  most  daring  rascals  of  Europe.  There  are  other  na\Hgator8 
and  travellers  who  speak  of  the  Polynesians  in  similar  terms ;  but 
the  majority  use  totally  different  language,  and  praise  them  as  being 
a  quiet,  harmless,  good-natured  race.  Apart  from  the  beneficial 
influences  of  Christianity,  and  the  change  which  has  been  produced 
many  i.slanda  by  intercourse  with  civilized  men,  there  is  some 


in 


truth  in  both  accounts,  but  neither  gives  the  whole  truth. 


*  For  example,  to  eomt  is  expressed  as  followa,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person 
addressed  : — AJio  viai,  to  a  king  ;  titsU  mat,  to  a  higli  chief  next  in  rank ;  uialiu  mai, 
to  all  other  chiefs  ;  and  ««m  (pluTal  o  mai)  to  all  common  people.  There  are  other 
wordii,  besides  these,  which  are  occasionally  used.  Language  proper  to  a  higher 
grade  is  generally  addressed  to  a  person  ;  and  the  dual  pronoun  id  almost  invariably 
uiied,  oa  a  matter  of  etiquette,  in  addressing  a  chief— the  dual  "of  majesty."  A 
chief  makes  a  call,  and  instead  of  "  Good  morning,"  he  is  sainted,  in  polite  language, 
as  follows  ;—  Urt  aulita  afio  mai  '  which  means.  "  Hare  yon  two  come  ?  "  To  this 
etiquette  demands  that  he  should  reply  in  the  lowest  language  ;  and  even  although 
he  may  be  a  king,  lie  drops  the  dnal,  and  replies  in  the  singular,  Ua  oh  aau,  ijs.,  "  I 
have  come." 

t  Notice  in  Xaiurc,  July  27th,  1871 .        J  "  Voyage  de  la  PIronse,"  tome  it.,  123. 
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In  many  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Christianity  has  modified,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  in  some  of  the  small  atolls  the  people  appear  to  have  been,  even 
during  their  heathenism,  very  peaceable.  In  the  Ellice  group,  if  the 
Btatementa  of  the  natives  may  be  relied  on,  there  have  been  no  wars 
since  the  islands  were  peopled.  This  is  an  instructive  fact  for  the 
ethnologist,  who  seeks,  and  expects  to  find  in  the  offshoots  of  a  race 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  parent  stock.  The  Ellice  I.slanders  are, 
without  doubt,  deacendjiuts  of  the  Samoans;  and  if  there  is  one 
feature  of  the  Samoan  character  more  prominent  than  the  rest,  it  is 
a  morbid  propensity  to  political  feuds,  leading  to  freijuent  wars.  In 
the  Gilbert,  or  Kingsmill  Islands,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  people 
whose  normal  condition  seems  to  be  one  of  warfare,  who  are  given 
to  the  most  reckless  cruelty,  and  manifest  an  utter  contempt  of 
human  life. 

Ml-.  Wallace  thinks  that  in  intellect,  t!ie  Ma!ay.s.  arc  "  rather  defi- 
cient." He  tells  us,  "  they  are  incapable  of  anything  beyond  the 
simplest  combinations  of  ideas,  and  have  httle  taste  or  energy  for  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge."  This  may  be  said  generally  of  most  of 
the  brown  Polynesians.  The  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Island-s,  and  a 
few  others,  have,  of  late  years,  manifested  more  desire  for  knowledge 
and  civilization  than  most  others;  and  they  arc  far  in  advance  of 
the  Samoan s.  Of  the  latter  people  it  may  be  emphatically  said, 
"  They  manifest  little  taste  or  energy  for  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge." 

Another  trait  in  the  Malay  character,  incidentally  mentioned  by 
Ml-.  Wallace,  is  eo  exactly  Samoan  that  I  must  allude  to  it  He  teils 
us  in  the  treatment  of  their  children  the  Papuans  are  often  violent 
and  cruel ;  "  whereas  the  Malays  are  almost  invariably  kind  and 
gentle,  hardly  ever  interfering  at  all,  with  their  children's  pursuits 
and  amusements,  and  giving  them  peifect  iiljerty  at  wliatever  age 
they  wish  to  claim  it."  Tlie  only  real  alYection  which  the  majority 
of  the  Samoans  manifest,  is  towards  their  children.  They  are  exces- 
sively indulgent  to  them.  To  correct  a  child  is  considered  by  them 
cmelty.  Consequently,  children  are  allowed  to  have  their  own  way 
in  everything.  No  restraint  being  exercised  over  them  when  they 
are  young,  sons  very  soon  acquire  more  real  authority  in  the  family 
than  their  parents.  One  thing,  however,  must  be  said  in  their 
favour,  neglect  of  aged  parents  is  utterly  unknown,  much  legs  ill- 
usage.  A  Samoan  cannot  understand  how  such  a  thing  is  possible 
in  other  countries  ;  for,  by  him,  neglect  of  relatives  would  be  con- 
sidered the  greatest  disgrace  imaginable. 

The  exceedingly  easy  and  careless  conduct  of  the  Malay  in  boats 
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at  sea  is  also  intensely  like  the  Samoans.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  Mr 
Wallace's  graphic  descriptions  of  boats  aud  boating  would  be  almost 
as  appropriate  to  the  "  Navigator's  Islands "  as  they  ai'e  to  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  boat  which  "  could  not  boast  an  ounce  of 
iron"  in  any  part  of  its  constniction,  "nor  a  moi-sel  of  pitch  or  paint 
in  its  decorations  ; "  with  a  "  mat-sail ;  "  the  middle  portion  of  the 
boat  "  covered  with  a  thatch-house  in  which  baggage  and  passengers 
are  stowed  ; "  and  withal,  the  "  dreadful '  tom-toms,'  or  wooden  drums, 
which  are  beaten  incessantly  by  two  men,  making  a  fearful  din  the 
whole  voyage : "  all  these  particulars  seem  so  natuml,  that  they 
almost  make  me  think  Mr.  Wallace  has  been  to  Samoa,  aud  has 
given  by  mistake  bis  recollections  of  a  Saraoan  craft. 


m. — LANGUAGE. 


I  come  now  to  the  resemblance  between  the  dialects  of  the  brown 
Polynesians  and  those  at  present  in  use  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
Here,  as  in  the  preceding  pages,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  an  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Wallace's  Wews,  and  a  comparison  of  the  words  he 
hasjgiven  at  the  end  of  his  .second  volume,  with  Polynesian  words. 

Mr.  Wallace  asserts  that,  "  The  occurrence  of  a  decided  Malay 
element  in  the  Polynesian  languages  ...  is  altogether  a  recent 
phenomenon,  originating  in  the  roaming  habits  of  the  chief  Malay 
tribes;  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  find  actual  modern 
words  of  the  Malay  aud  Javanese  languages  in  use  in  Polynesia,  so 
little  disguised  by  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  as  to  be  easily 
recognizable — not  mere  Malay  roots  only  to  be  detected  by  the 
elaborate  researches  of  the  philologist,  as  would  certainly  have  been 
the  case  had  their  introduction  been  as  remote  as  the  origin  of  a 
veiy  distinct  race— a  race  as  different  from  the  Malay  in  mental  and 
moral,  as  it  is  in  physical  characters."     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  455-ti.) 

The  difficulty  Mr.  Wallace  finds  in  believing  the  Polynesian  to  be 
of  Malay  origin,  appears  to  be  of  his  own  making.  He  imagines 
the  Polynesians  to  be  altogether  different  from  the  Malays ;  and, 
consequently,  will  not  allow  the  Malay  element  in  the  language  to 
counterbalance,  what  he  believes  to  be,  the  evidence  on  the  other 
side  in  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  people. 
I  beheve  every  intelligent  observer,  residing  in  the  Pacific  islands, 
who  reads  Mr.  Wallace's  volumes,  will  conclude  with  mo,  that  he 
himself,  by  his  description  of  the  Malays,  has  proved  the  connection 
of  the  brown  Polynesians  with  them.  I  think  my  preceding  state- 
ments have  shown  them  to  be  as  like  in  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
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charactere,  as  we  could  reasonably  expect  them  to  be  after  a  period 
of  sopai-ation  which  must  necessarily  be  considerable.  I  have 
iViinkly  allowed  that  there  is  u  difference  of  stature  to  be  accounted 
for ;  but  believe  the  changed  physical  conditions  under  which  they 
live  will  be  sufficient  to  account  for  that.  In  fact,  when  I  see — as  I 
liave  recently  seen  in  the  Mlice  Islands — how  much  a  people,  whose 
ancestors  were  drifted  from  Samoa  at  a  |)eriod  which  most  be  very 
recent  compared  with  the  peopling  of  Polynesia,  now  differ  from  the 
Samoaus,  I  am  surpriseil  to  find  so  many  t[ualities  common  to  the 
Polynobians  and  the  Malays  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

This  explanation  being  ma<le,  what  other  reason  is  tliere  for 
doubting  tliat  the  "actual  modern  words  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese 
languages  in  use  in  Polynesia,''  are  relics  of  the  language  spoken  by 
the  remote  ancestors  of  the  present  Poljniesians,  or  that  those 
ancestors  were  a  l>rancli  of  the  Malay  stodc  ? 

Thronghout  all  the  islands  peopled  by  the  brown  Polynesians, 
dialects  uf  one  language  are  spoken  :  and  these  dialects  are  so  much 
alike,  that  a  native  of  one  island  has  little  difficulty  in  acquiiing  the 
dialect  of  another.  Tlie  grammatical  forms  and  idioms  are  the  same ; 
and  in  many  instances  the  words  only  differ  by  a  letter  or  two.* 
There  ai*c  no  double  consonants  in  these  dialects ;  +  and  in  this 
respect  they  differ  radically  from  all  the  <lialects  of  the  black  Poly- 
nesians, such  as  the  Fijians,  Neft'  Hebridians,  &c.,  a  fact  telling  very 
strongly  against  Mr.  Wallace's  theory  that  these  and  the  brown 
Polynesians,  "  are  all  varying  forms  of  one  great  Oceanic  or  Poly- 
nesian race."  We  find  the  l>rown  Polynesians  very  inefficient  pioneer 
missionaries  amongst  t!ie  Papuan  races,  for  this  reason  :  they  cannot 
pronounce  the  words  of  their  dialects,  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
consonants  they  contain. 

Mr.  Wallace  does  not  dispute  "the  occurrence  of  a  decided  Malay 
element  in  the  Polynesian  languages  ; "  but  he  thinlcs  it  is  "  alto- 
gether a  recent  phenomenon,  originating  in  the  roaming  habits  uf 
the  chief  Malay  tribes."  Here  Mr.  Wallace  allows  that  Malays  have 
come  fi'om  the  west  to  Pol}-ueKia,  and  have  left  their  mark  upon  the 
language  of  the  Polynesians.  But  1  ,su|>pose  he  would  not  demand 
that   these  modem  voyagers  should  be  regarded  as  having  visited 


•  The  Saraoan  diiJect  alone  poBsesses  a  sibilant.  Natives  of  other  islanda  cannot 
BBy  Bamon,  but  use  II  instead  of  8:  calling  this  group,  Havtoa.  In  the  same  way  the 
Maories  of  New  ZeaJand  say  they  came  from  Hawaiki,  or  Uawai'i  ;  probably  mean- 
ing the  island  of  Savai'i  iu  Hauioa.  The  .same  wurtl  is  J>eeu  in  the  name  of  the 
Hawai'iau  Islands. 

+  The  sound  represented  by  :ig  can  BOOToely  be  called  an  exoeptioD.  It  is  simply  a 
hold  g  with  a  slight  nasal  Bound. 
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all  the  difterent  and  widely-scattered  islands  in  succession.  Yet  we 
find  tlie  most  prominent  Malay  words  common  to  nearly  all  the 
islands,  extending  from  Samoa  to  Tahiti,  ami  from  New  Zealand 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Putting  aside  this  idea  as  extremely 
unlikely,  this  fact  takes  the  iafnhr)i  Malays,  who  brought  Malay 
words  to  Polynesia,  hack  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  migration  of 
the  New  Zealander  from  "Hawaiki;"  which  is  of  itself  rather 
remote. 

Further,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  migrations  from  the  west — 
against  the  prevailing  trade  winds — would  be  frequent ;  so  that 
different  voyagers  would  visit  ditferent  islands,  and  all  leave  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  words,  as  legacies  to  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tanta  ?  Frequent  migrations — generally  involuntary — from  the  east 
towards  the  west  are  easily  understood,  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
winds  ;  but  migrations  from  the  west  towards  the  east  must  ever  be 
considered  as  exceptional,  and  as  occuixing  but  very  rarely. 

However  much  the  principal  Malay  tribes  may  be  given  to  roam- 
ing, there  are  no  indications  of  any  of  them  roaming  to  the  distant 
islands  of  Polynesia  witliin  the  Polynesian  historic  perio<i  ;  and  theru 
are  no  traditions  among  the  people — as  far  as  I  can  learn — of  any 
such  former  vi.sits.  Had  thtne  been  Malay  immigrations  within  a 
period  which  could,  even  comparutivc'ly,  be  called  recent,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  some  other  evidence  of  tJie  fact  would  be  found.  Tlie.se 
"modern  "  Malays  could  not  have  left  their  mark  on  the  language 
alone.  Tlie  probability  h,  that  the  descendants  of  migrating  parties 
of  that  kind  would  still  be  found  as  colonies  among  tlie  other  inhabi- 
tant.s,  if  there  had  been  any.  Colouie.s  of  brown  Polynesians  still 
exist  in  tiie  New  Hebrides,  where  they  remain  quite  distinct  from  the 
black  Polynesians,  and  widely  separated  from  them  by  their  dialects. 

With  regard  to  the  pure  Malay  words  undoubtedly  found  in  the 
Polynesian  dialects,  I  think  they  are  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  generally  nouns,  are  in  constant  and  familiar  use,  and 
consequently  less  likely  than  many  other  words  to  become  ob.solete. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  such  words  do  generally  live  through  very  long 
periods,  notwithstanding  the  giadual  process  of  decay  and  renewal 
which  is  continually  going  on  in  languages  as  in  everything  else  ? 

Moreover,  the  Polvaiesians  must  not  be  regarded  as  being  destitute 
of  a  native  literature,  although  they  have  only  recently  becouje  pos- 
sessed of  books.  They  have  mythological  traditions  which  have  been 
carefully  taught  by  father  to  son,  and  thus  handed  down  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  Tlie  possession  ui  some  of  these  stories  has 
been  confined  to  particular  families  ;  others  have  been  more  generally 
known  ;  verbal  accuracy  being  aimed  at  by  those  who  recited  these 
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tales,  this  doubtless  helped,  to  no  iuconsiderablc  degt*ee,  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  original  language.* 

The  great  resemblance  of  all  the  dialects  of  the  brown  Polynesians 
shows  that  they,  as  a  i"ace,  are  naturally  conservative  of  their  lan- 
guage. This  conservatism  shows  itself  very  prominently  in  Samoa, 
in  the  absolute  uniformity  of  one  dialect  throui^hout  the  whole  group, 
notwithstanding  the  little  intercourse  which  takes  place  between  the 
more  distant  islands.f' 

Mr.  Wallace's  list  at  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  contains  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  words  in  thirty-three  dialects  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  Many  of  these  dialects  are  spoken  by  tribes,  which  he 
regards  as  being  quite  distinct  from  the  Malays.  I  have,  therefore, 
taken  only  the  first  twelve  in  the  list  for  comparison  witli  the  dialects 
of  the  brown  Polynesians.  These  twelve,  I  believe,  are  all  spoken  by 
Malays  at  the  present  time ;  and  the  words  in  them  present  more  re- 
semblance to  the  Polynesian  ditdects  than  those  rt  most  of  the  re- 
maining twenty-one.  Mr.  Wallace  distributes  the  twelve  dialects  I 
have  chosen  for  comparison  as  follows: — 1,  Malay;  2,  Javanese;  3 
and  4,  S.  Celebes;  o  and  0,  N.  Celebes;  7,  Sanguir;  8,  Salibabo; 
y,  Suln  Islands;  10  to  12,  Bourn. 

1  find  forty-seven  of  Mr.  Wallace's  hundred  and  seventeen  words 
which  have  Polynesian  equivalents  very  closely  resembling  them. 
There  are  others  which  have  equivalents,  originating,  I  believe,  in  the 
same  root ;  but  as  their  resemblance  is  not  so  close,  and  might  re- 
quire "  the  elaborate  researches  of  the  philologist  "  to  detect  it,  I  have 
omitted  them.  1  think  the  fact  that,  out  of  a  list  of  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  words,  not  chosen  by  myself,  I  can  produce  Polynesian 
words  presenting  a  striking  resemblance  to  forty-seven,  speak^  veiy 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Polynesian  and  Malayan 
languages.  As  the  words  I  have  given  are  taken  from  different 
dialects,  I  have  indicated  the  island  or  group  to  which  each  respec- 
tively belongs.  The  vowel  sounds  are  the  same  in  all,  whether 
Malayan  or  Polynesian. 


•  Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  islands,  and  the  people  have 
beoome  poaaeaaed  of  book-s  which  nearly  all  can  read,  these  old  legendary  tnles  have 
not  been  retained  with  anything  like  their  former  accuracy.  In  order  to  hcnr  them 
now  in  8amoa  it  is  nece<)8ary  to  And  one  nf  the  few  old  men  who  had  Attained  to 
years  nf  maturity  before  the  reception  of  Chriatianity.  It  has  been  stated  in  the 
"Antliro{H>lugical  Kuvicw  "  (Vol.  iii.  p,  W)  that  "  the  miasionarie8 discountenance  these 
old  traditions  ; "  bnt  their  dL<;u.<;e  arisea  from  natural  causes,  aa  above  stated. 

f  The  caroleaanesa  which  has  led  to  the  neglect  of  traditional  stories,  is  also  now 
corrupting  the  Samoan  dialect.  Many  natives  mutually  interchange  t  and  k  ;  also 
»  and  tu/.  Native  conservators  of  the  languag'e  seem  to  think  their  work  is  done  now 
that  books  are  printed  in  the  dialect.    1  hey  were  vigilant  before. 
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ENGLISH. 

1.  Ant. 

UALAYAN. 

P0LTNB8IAN. 

1 

DIALKCT, 

EokoL 

Loi. 

Samoan. 

2.  Banana. 

Fuati. 

Futi  and  FaL 

Savage  Island  and  Samoan. 

8.  Belly. 

Kompo. 

Kppo. 

Rarotongan. 

4.  Bird. 

Manu. 

Manu. 

Common. 

5.  Boat. 

Waa. 

Vaa. 

Samoan. 

6.  Bow. 

Panah. 

Pana  and  Fana. 

Marquesan  and  Tohitian. 

7.  Cocoa-nut. 

Nyu. 

Niu. 

Common. 

8.  Gome. 

Mai,  Omai. 

Omai  (plural). 

Samoan. 

9.  Ear. 

Talinga. 

Talinga. 

» 

10.  Eye. 

Mate. 

Mata. 

Common. 

11.  Father. 

Ama. 

Tama. 

Samoan. 

12.  Feather. 

Bulu. 

Fuln. 

19 

13.  Finger, 

Limado. 

Lima. 

yi 

14.  Fire. 

Api. 

Afi. 

19 

16.  Fish. 

Tkan.. 

Ika. 

Baiotongan. 

16.  Flower. 

Bunga. 

Fonga. 

Samoan. 

17.  Fly. 

Lango. 

T^ango. 

99 

18.  Fowl 

Manu. 

Manu. 

Hawaiian. 

19.  Fmit. 

Bua. 

Fua. 

Soxhoan. 

20.  Hand. 

Lima. 

Lima. 

99 

21.  Head. 

Ulu. 

Ulu. 

22.  House. 

Bali&Bareh. 

Fale  and  Fare. 

Samoan  and  Tahitian, 

23.  Leaf. 

Daun. 

Lan. 

Samoan. 

24.  Loose. 

Kutu. 

•Utn.» 

^ 

25.  Moon. 

Fasina. 

Maaina. 

^, 

26.  Mother. 

Inana. 

Tini. 

yy 

27.  Prawn. 

Ulai. 

Ula. 

yy 

28.  Rain, 

Oha. 

Uha. 

Savage  Inland. 

29.  Red.          j 

Mahamu     ) 
&  Hamu.  \ 

Mumo. 

Samoan. 

30.  River, 

Waiie. 

VaU^e.  . 

Savage  Island. 

31.  Road. 

Dara  k.  Aya. 

Ala. 

32.  Root. 

Akar. 

A'a.* 

jj 

33.  Star. 

Fatui. 

Fetu. 

Common. 

34.  Tooth. 

Nihi. 

Niho. 

Tahitian. 

85.  Water. 

Wai. 

Vai. 

Samoan. 

36.  Woman, 

Bawine. 

Fafine. 

19 

37.  Two. 

Dua,  Rua, ) 
&  Lua.      ) 

Lua. 

>» 

38.  Three. 

Tain  &  Toro. 

Toln. 

9ff 

30.  Four. 

Pa&Ha. 

Fa. 

}» 

40.  Five. 

Lima. 

Lima. 

99 

41.  Six. 

Onomo. 

Ono. 

99 

42.  Seven. 

Pitu. 

Fitu. 

9* 

43.  Eight 

Walu. 

Valu. 

19 

44.  Nine. 

Siwa. 

Iva. 

99 

45.  Ten. 

Sapoloh. 

Sefulu. 

M 

46.  Eleven. 

Sapuloh  rua. 

)  Sefulu  male 
j    (and) lua 

ft 

47.  Twenty, 

Dua  puloh. 

Lua  f ulu. 

W 

*  A  comma  before  a  vowel  thus — a'a — represents  a  sound  something  like  k  in 
Samoan.     It  is  Tc  in  most  other  dialects. 
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I  Lave  shown  that  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  characteristics 
of  the  Malaj-s  in  the  Inciian  Archipelago  are,  with  the  exception  of 
stature,  almost  equally  characteristics  of  the  broAvn  Polynesians.  I 
have  also  shown  the  close  resemblance  existing  between  a  large 
per-centage  of  Polynesian  and  Malay  words.  To  complete  the  argu- 
ment, a  description  of  the  differences  existing  l)etween  the  brown 
and  black  Polynesians  is  required.  That  I  cannot  pretend  to  give 
in  this  paper:  let  it  suffice  at  present  to  say,  all  the  black  Poly- 
nesians I  have  seen  differ  essentially  in  almost  every  particular 
from  the  brown  race.  They  have  the  appearance  of  the  negro ; 
their  hair  is  invariably  frizzly ;  they  are  far  more  active,  lively, 
and  impulsive  than  the  brown  Polynesians  ;  they  are  more  syste- 
matically savage,  and  are,  in  their  heathen  state,  almost  invariably 
cannibals.  I  have  already  alluded  to  their  languages,  which  ai'e  as 
full  of  consonants  as  the  languages  of  the  brown  Polynesians  are 
full  of  vowels ;  and  as  harsh  and  grating  to  the  ear,  as  the  others 
aie  soft  and  flowing. 

I  think  we  may  safely  adopt  Professor  Huxley's  opinion,  re- 
cently advocated  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Bleek  in  the  Journal  of  the  An- 
thropological  Institute*  respecting  the  ethnological  connection  of 
the  Papuans  and  the  South  Africans  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
gard the  black  Polynesians  as  being  intimately  related  to  the 
Papuans ;  while  the  brown  Polynesians  are  as  intimately  related  to 
the  Malays. 

Believing  then  that  tlie  browii  Poljniesians  are  Malays,  of  course 
I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  Mr.  Wallace's  hypothesis  respecting 
a  former  Poljmesian  continent,  inhabited  by  the  progenitors  of  the 
present  race;  notwithstanding  that  he  teUs  us,  "this  is  the  most 
simple  and  natund  supposition  to  make."  I  have  nothbig  to  say 
about  its  simplicity,  but  I  have  very  giave  doubts  as  to  whether 
it  is  philosophical.  Fully  believing  that  "  Polynesia  is  pre-emi- 
nently an  area  of  subsidence,"  and  that  we  have  some  reason  for 
concluding  that  laige  islands — or  continents — once  existed  there,  I 
know  no  reason  whatever  for  thinking  these  islands  or  continents 
were  once  peopled  by  the  progenitors  of  tlie  present  Polynesian 
race  or  races.  Consequently,  I  think,  we  are  not  bound  to  accept 
Mr.  Wallace's  assertion  that,  "  if  we  find  any  .signs  of  direct  affinity 
between  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part5  of  the  world  and  those  of 
Polynesia,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  latter  were  derived  from 
the  former,"  but  that  the  present  continents  and  islands,  "  when 
they  were  formed  at  a  subsequent  epoch,  may  have  derived  some  of 
their  inhabitants  from  the  Polynesian  area  itself."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  457.) 

Were  this  hypothesis  correct,  there  would  be  some  probability  in 

*  Notice  in  the  .icadcmy  of  August  lat.  1871. 
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the  tlieory  of  tlie  origin  of  the  Indo-European  languages  in  the  Poly- 
nesian^ at  which  Professor  Max  MUller  seems  somewhat  inclined  to 
smile,  notwithstanding  Lis  assertion  that  "  mere  ridicule  would  be  a 
very  inappropriate  and  inefficient  answer"  to  it.  This  theory  is, 
"  that  all  those  tongues  which  we  designate  as  the  Indo-European 
languages  have  their  true  root  and  origin  in  the  Poljrnesian  lan- 
guage ;"  and  "that  the  study  of  the  Polynesian  language  gives  us  a 
key  to  the  original  function  of  language  itself,  and  to  its  whole 
mechanism."* 

I  know  a  gentleman  who  has  recently  found  unmistakable  evi- 
dence (so  he  thinks)  that  the  descendants  of  the  long  lost  tribes  of 
Israel  are  now  in  Polynesia :  in  fact,  that  these  brown  Polynesians 
are  Israelites  '  But  we  are  now  going  even  beyond  this,  and  finding 
that,  probably,  in  the  Polynesian  area  the  progenitors  of  the  human 
race  were  created.  (I  beg  pardon  for  ray  old-fashioned  expression  ; 
I  should  have  said,  that  here  one  pa  if  of  the  progenitors  of  the  human 
race  lost  their  tails,  and  developed  into  talking  animals  !  )  It  may 
even  be  (who  can  tell  ?)  that  here  one  of  Sir  WiUiam  Thomson's 
"  seed-beariug  meteoric  stones  niovirjg  about  through  space  "  may  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  earth  ;  and  thus,  in  the  area  of  the 
present  Pacific  Ocean,  organic  existence  on  our  globe  may  have  com- 
menced ! 

But  leaving  these  hypotheses,  which,  whether  "unscientific"  or 
not,  are,  at  any  rate,  rather  "  wild  and  visionary,"  we  will  come  back 
to  a  more  prosaic  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Polynesians.  Finding  a 
race  so  like,  in  most  respects,  to  the  brown  inhabitants  of  the  Isles  of 
the  Pacific,  still  peopling  many  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  being  able  to  trace  that  race  to  its  cradle  on  the  Asiatic  contineut. 
it  appears  to  me  after  all,  that  "  the  most  simple  and  natural  suppo- 
sition to  make  "  is,  that  the  brown  Polynesians  have  migrated  from 
the  west  to  some  island  or  islands  in  the  Pacific ;  and  from  that 
centre,  or  those  centres,  have  become  distributed  throughout  the 
numerous  islands  they  now  inhabit. 

S.  J.  Whitmee. 

•  "Science  of  Lani^ttge."    Second  Series,  p.  10. 


Upolu,  Sasioa, 
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OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


TILAT  there  shoulJ  be  a  play  on  the  boards  of  the  Lyceum  called 
"  Charles  I."  and  a  play  on  the  boards  of  tlie  Queen's  called 
"<>livei  Cromwell,"  indicates  some  quickening  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  public  in  the  characters  and  events  of  England's  greatest 
revolution.  It  is,  indeed,  safe  to  pronounce  the  feeling  superficial. 
Mr.  Wills  and  Mr,  Ii-ving  demonstrate  most  sati.sfactorily  that,  when 
u  London  audience  sees  a  pensive,  gentlemanly  man  compelled  to  bid 
adieu  to  his  wife  and  children  and  go  to  have  his  head  cut  off,  instead 
of  sailing  with  them  in  gilt  barges,  the  said  audience  will  enjoy  a 
good  cry  upon  the  subject ;  and  if  any  man  doubts  Cromwell's  courage 
and  devotion  to  liberty,  he  may  feel  the  unreasonableness  of  his 
Kcopticigm  when  lie  beholds  the  Puritan  leader  dauntless  amid  a 
blaze  of  fireworks,  or  heroically  endangering  the  arteries  of  his  wind- 
pipe by  screaming  about  free-e-dom.  These  clever  and  successful 
plnys  prove  that  spectacle  has  annihilated  history  on  the  stage  of 
Shakespeare.  This  is  their  principal  significance;  but  it  i.s  not 
tot  I  much  to  say  that  they  evince  a  certain  wistfulness  of  gaze  by  a 
di>ceniing  public  towards  the  most  stirring  and  exalted  period  in  the 
history  of  this  island, — a  vague  wish  to  know  something  about 
Cliarles  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell, — which  is  better  than  blank  indif- 
ference. 

The  controversy  as  to  the ' character  of  Charles  I,  may  be  said  to 
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be  closed.  He  was  a  weak  man.  In  how  far  his  weakness  was  asso- 
ciated with  conscious  falsity  ami  cruelty,  and  was  therefore  culpable, 
and  in  how  far  it  was  mere  sickliness  of  nature  and  mal-adjustment 
of  circumstance  and  therefore  purely  pitiable,  may  still  be  disputed : 
that  he  was  incompetent, — that  his  theorem  of  England's  ami  his 
own  situation  would  not  work, — that,  as  king  or  supreme  magistrate, 
be  was  in  no  sense  exemplary  but  in  every  sense  the  reverse  of 
exemplary, — this  is  no  longer  disputable.  A  most  ill-omened,  fate- 
stricken  person  ;  ill-omened  for  his  enemies,  still  more  for  his  friends  ; 
one  who  never  had  a  friend  whom  he  did  not  disappoint,  or  a  gleam 
of  success  that  did  not  lead  him  astray.  But  as  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  controvei-sy  is  not  yet  closed.  Mr.  Bisset,  a  fail-  and  well- 
informed  writer,  still  condemns  him,  and  Mr.  Bisset's  opinion  is  pro- 
bably shared  by  many.  "  Greatness  stained  by  crime,"  or  as  it  might 
be  more  correctly  expressed.  "greatnesvS  corahineii  with  villainy," 
is  Mr.  Bisset's  formula  for  Cromwell.  "  Fairfa.x  and  Ireton,"  says  Mr. 
Bisset,  "were  men  of  the  strictest  and  most  punctilious  honour.  .  .  . 
The  difference  between  them  and  Cromwell  was  the  difference 
between  the  Roman  generals  while  Roman  generals  were  men  of 
honour,  and  the  Roman  generals  when  Rome  had  become  thoroughly 
corrupt."  There  is  truth  in  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the  im- 
maculate Fairfax  and  Iretou  to  Cromwell,  but  it  is  far  from  the 
whole  truth.  The  hero  of  romance,  the  scrupulous,  delicate-minded, 
delicate-banded  hero,  the  hero  whom  you  liave  in  perfection  in 
Schiller's  dramas,  does  exist  in  life  and  is  a  real  and  great  power ; 
but  he  is  selilom  or  never  the  greatest  power.  OHver  hat!  a  strong, 
rough,  practical  instinct,  incompatible  with  fastidiousness.  Ireton 
and  Vane  were  sensitively  high  and  pure  in  money  mattere.  Ireton 
refused  £2000  in  land  offered  him  by  the  Parliament ;  Vane  refused 
£2500  when  there  wa.s  no  call  to  do  so,  and  wiieu  no  eye  but  God's 
was  on  the  transaction.  There  is  a  Howerlike,  feminine  virtue  in 
this  that  we  admire  and  ought  to  admire.  But,  account  for  it  as 
you  may — and  there  is  no  great  difficidty  in  accounting  for  it — the 
most  effective  and,  on  the  whole,  greatest  men  are  not  heroes  on 
this  pattern.  They  have  no  idea  of  working  without  their  wages. 
Wellington  accepteil  with  thanks  what  the  nation  gave  him ;  Have- 
lock  was  almost  painfully  prosaic  in  summing  up  what  he  might 
expect  for  his  victories;  Cromwell  took  what  ho  honestly  got. 
Nature  gets  most  work  out  of  the  non-fastidion.s  heroes.  Of  course 
1  maintain  that  Oliver  was  a  man  of  conscience  and  of  honoui",  equal, 
in  these  respects,  or  superior,  to  Roman  generals  in  Rome's  best  age. 
If  it  is  true  that  Cromwell  wa.s,  as  Mr.  Carlylc  affirms,  an  honour- 
able, upright  miui,  nut  ignobly  cunning  and  selfish,  tlien  Mr. 
Carlyle's  book  upon  Ci-omweli  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  noblest 
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in   liisturical    literature,   and    testifies   to   an   amazing   originality, 
inHrpendence,  and   force   of  tnind.      Who   that   has  gone  up  tsA* 
down   oven  for   a  little   in   the    waste   of    Restoration    literature, 
can  fail  to  appreciate  these  qaalities  as  displayed  by  Mr.  Carljle 
in  his  book  ?     You  find  yourself,  when  you  get  into  those  regions, 
encircled  by  a  Babel  of  tongues,  all.  in  their  several  dialects,  clamour- 
ing against   Cromwell.      From    the    sleek   episcopal    eloquence   of 
Clarendon  to  the  vociferous  hootings  of  LUburue,  firom  the  plausible 
diplomatic  insinuation  of  Whitelocke  to  the  pensively  fervid  remon- 
strance of  Baxter,  from  the  sanctified  wormword  and  gall  of  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinson to  the  confusetl,  blustering  fuiy  of  Joyce, — Prelatist,  Presby- 
terian, Royalist,  Republican,  Leveller, — all  tones  of  speech  iujd  ail 
colours  of  politics  combine  against  CromwelL  Presuming  Mr,  Carlyle  to 
be  right  in  his  main  hypothesis, — that  Cromwell  was  an  honest  man, — 
his  feat  in  keeping  his  intellectual  nerve  steady  amid  all  this  din.  in 
penetrating  by  sheer  force  of  vision  all  this  dust,  is  parallel  to  that  of 
Cromwell  in  retaining  his  calmness  of  perception  in  the  tumult  of  bis 
wildest  battles.   On  the  whole  this  is  Mr,  Carlyle's  greatest  book.   His 
French  Revolution  is  incomparable  in  vividness  of  dramatic  presenta- 
tion, but  the  historical  student  is  ultimately  forced  to  confess  that 
too  ranch  has  been  sacrificed  in  it  to  pictorial  effect ;  and  in  relation 
to  Frederick  II.  and  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  he  ha^ailed  to  lead 
the  intelligence  of  Europe :  but  although  that  theory  of  hero-worship 
which  has  had  eft'ects  infinitely  disastrous  upon  the  later  literary 
activity  of  Mr.  Carlyle  was  injurious  even  when  he  wrote  on  Cromwell, 
be  did  succeed  in  changing  the  current  of  European  opinion  respecting 
the  Protector.      There  may  still  l>e  discussions  long  and  animated 
about  Cromwell ;   but  until   Mr.  Carlyle  wrote,  his  life  was  uuia- 
telligible.     Carlyle  raised  him  from  the  dead.     I  believe  that  no  man 
in  his  own  age  fully  imderstood  Cromwell  or  could  do  him  justice. 
Oliver  indeed  knew  as  much ;   as  God  had  never  failed  him,  he 
believed,  and  said,  that  God  would  look  after  his  reputation ;  and  if 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  not  completely  iulfiUed  this  prophecy,  he  has  done  so 
much  towards  fulfilling  it  that  what  remains  to  be  done  is  com- 
paratively insignificant.     In  considering  the  errors,  as  I  must  think 
them,  of  such  writers  as  Guizot  and    Mr  Bi.sset,  with  respect  to 
Crumwell,  I  have  been  impres.sed  with  the  idea  that  they  have  failed 
simply  from  not  reading  Carlyle  patiently  enough  and  from  not  pon- 
dering sufficiently  the  history  of  the  period  in  connection  with  the 
deeds  and  words  of  Cromwell. 

The  iflfiuence  of  Hume  has,  doubtless,  been  powerful  in  determin- 
ing the  opinion  of  authors  in  a  sense-  unfavourable  to  Cromwell,  and 
Hume's  treatment  of  the  man,  as  compared  with  that  of  Carlyle,  is 
instructive.     Hume  is  the  recognised  prince  and  demi-god  of  the 
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non-religious  schools  of  modern  philosophy,  the  sovereign  thinker 
who  has  annihilated  metaphysics  and  theology.  Well,  this  sub- 
limely gift^-d  person  undertakes  to  do  a  piece  of  plain  historical 
work, — to  disco%'cr  the  truth  about  a  periotl  in  the  history  uf 
his  own  country  which  is  of  eminent  and  admitted  importance. 
The  central  figure  in  thi.s  period  is  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  an 
indispensable  condition  of  undei-standing  the  period  is  to  nnder- 
stand  him.  How  doe-s  Hume  .set  about  the  solution  of  thi.s  main 
problem  in  his  worki  He  glances  .it  Cromwells  .speeches  jauntily, 
snlifingly,  in  a  mood  «>f  pleasant  indifference  dashed  by  cynicism  ; 
finds  that,  thus  looked  at,  they  are  a  coil  of  confusion  ;  ipiotes 
from  them  to  show  what  Bedlam  trash  they  are  ;  antl  appeals,  with 
mild  twinkle  of  philosophic  mirth,  to  his  reader  whetlier  he,  the 
historian,  does  more  or  less  than  justice  to  this  singular  com- 
pound of  fanaticism,  hypocrisy,  and  genius.  W^uit  Cromwell's  speech 
wanted  to  make  it  luminous  was  no  more  than  honest  reading,] 
with  adeiiuato  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  time,  and  strenuous 
practical  sympatliy  with  man  not  as  an  abstraction  but  in  the  con- 
crete. Hume  may  have  been  successful,  or  he  may  not,  in  mappingi 
out  the  firmament  of  thnu^dtt  and  re.solving  the  nebulous  vapours  of 
theology  and  metaphysics  into  lixod  star.s,  but  in  doing  this  little  bit 
of  terrestrial  work  he  trivially  and  contemptibly  failed. 

The  deepest  secret  of  Carlyle's  ineasureless  superiority,  as  au 
interpreter  of  Cromwell,  to  Guizot,  Hallam,  and  scores  of  other 
able  men  from  Clarendon  to  Htinie,  and  from  Hume  to  Bisset,  is 
affinity  of  genius  hetwr^cn  Cromwell  and  Carlyle.  Cromwell's  ecstasies 
and  paroxysm.'^  arc  to  the  others  "  brain-sick  fancies  ; "  his  faith  is  an 
incomprehensible  illusion  ;  his  tears,  his  adjurations,  his  appeals  to  the 
Almighty  as  his  witness,  are  the  audacities  of  a  hypocrite  or  the 
ravings  of  a  fanatic.  To  Carlyle  the  atmosphere  of  transcendent  emo- 
tion in  which  Cromwell  lives  is  not  incomprehensible  ;  it  is  not  only  i 
comprehensible,  but  renders  all  else  comprehensible.  What  Cromwell 
called  his  conversion  is  for  Carlyle  the  essential  key  to  his  character 
and  Conduct.  "His  deliverance  from  the  jaws  of  eternal  death  ; " 
his  acceptance  into  the  kingdom  of  everlasting  life,  into  the  company 
of  the  revleemed,  dear  to  God  "as  tlie  apple  of  His  eye  ;"  hi.s  convic- 
tion henceforth  that  God  worked  in  him  and  by  hira,  and  that  his  life, 
80  long  as  ho  did  the  will  of  God,  revealed  to  him  in  the  Bible  and 
"by  the  iiTesistible  impulse  on  his  mind  of  the  Divine  Spirit  invoked 
by  habitual  prayer,  was  expressly  moulded  and  directed  by  God : 
these  are  fur  Mr.  Carlyle  the  vital  explicative  facts  in  Cromwell's 
career  and  character.  The  (piestion,  what  Cromwell's  conversion  pliy- 
siologically  fuid  psychologically,  naturally  or  supernaturally,  meant, 
•we  ai'e  not  called  upon  to  answer  :    but  it  is  clear  that  by  unveiling 
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thia  fountain  uf  transcendent  eiaotiou  in  Cromwell,  Carlyle  brought 
intii  ilistinct  manifestation  a  force  sufficient  to  accoimt  for  his  eneigy 
in  the  battle-fielJ.  and  his  agitated  demeanour  on  other  occasions 
Tlic  careful  and  exhaustive  applicatitm  of  this  hypothesis  to  Crom- 
well's conduct  will  he  found  to  be  practically  an  irresistible  demon- 
Ktratioii  of  its  .soundness.  No  other  hypothesis  will  account  for  half 
»o  many  of  the  facts  to  be  accounted  for.  All  those  people  of  his 
own  or  the  succeeding  generation  who  speak  or  scream  against 
Grorawcll  in  their  various  dialects  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
deliuijuency.  Each  of  his  accusers  could  account  iu  a  manner  satis- 
fsictory  to  the  accuser  fur  one  little  knot  of  facts,  but  none  of  them 
could  account  for  all ;  and  what  they  call  in  question,  to  wit,  the  simple 
faith  and  integrity  of  Cromwell,  is  a  clue  which  takes  us  through 
eveiy  winding  of  the  labyrinth  out  into  the  light.  The  sceptic  of  our 
day  will  observe  with  his  usual  cleverness  that,  if  Cromwell  really 
believed  that,  under  certain  ciicunistances,  the  Ahnighty  would,  as 
he  told  Pailiameut,  rend  liim  and  tliem  in  pieces,  that  his  Father 
in  heaven  "put  it  upon  him"  to  turn  the  Rump  out  of  doors,  and 
that  the  victory  of  DuidjiU'  was  an  infallibk:  intimation  byProvideuce 
that  the  Scots  were  boldiug  to  the  letter  instead  of  the  spirit  of  their 
Covenant,  he  would  liave  been  a  fool ;  and  that  therefore,  since  fools 
do  not,  in  perilous  times,  rise  to  be  Lord  Protectors,  he  must  have 
been  a  hypocrite.  But  this  is  to  beg  the  question  in  a  very  shallow 
way ;  anil  fur  my  part  I  confess  my  belief  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  that 
mui-h  less  o;irii  lie  explained  in  history  by  the  hypothesis  of  hypocrisy 
than  by  that  of  inspiration. 

There  is  nothing  of  much  importance  known  about  Cromwell's 
boyhood  and  youth.  Ho  wjus  ilistinguished  by  physicid  rather  thau 
inteltectual  vigour,  in  so  far  as  intellectual  vigour  is  attested  by 
bookishncss.  Heath  says  that  he  was  a  famous  player  at  quarter- 
fltaff,  a  circumstance  which  may  liave  stood  him  in  good  stead  when 
lie  became  a  cavahy  officer.  At  Cambridge  he  got  some  tincture  of 
Latin,  but  escaped  both  the  chief  dangers  by  which  Universities 
heset  practical  genius — that  of  formalizing  and  making  it  pedantic, 
and  that  of  wasting  up  the  mental  force  or  softening  the  mental 
fibre.  In  some  sense  and  for  some  time  he  gave  attention  to  law 
in  London,  but,  seems  to  have  cairied  with  him  from  whatever  Inn  of 
Court  he  frt-quented  little  more  tlian  a  conviction  of  the  chicanery, 
e.vtortion,  pedantry  and  corrupt  tardiness  of  the  profession,  which 
Conviction  was  one  of  his  fixed  ideas  through  life.  He  married  at 
tho  ago  of  twenty-one,  and  retired  to  native  Huntingdon  to  take  up 
house  with  his  wife  and  his  mother. 

Heath  says  that  Crt)mwell  led  a  wild  life  about  Lomlou,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  Heath  who  says  so  is  hardly,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to 
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think,  a  proof  that  he  did  not  give  way  to  gambling  and  diasipatiou. 
The  severity  of  his  mental  struggles  in  the  period  of  spiiitual  crisis 
and  transition  tends  to  contiriu  Heath's  atiitenieiit.  Sir  Pliihp 
Warwick's  references  to  CromweH's  mental  troubles  are  brief  but 
suggestive.  Dr.  Siinciitt,  Oliver's  physician.  "  Iiad  often  been  sent  for 
at  midnight.''  Cromwell  used  to  fancy  hioiself  on  the  point  of  death, 
was  for  many  year.s  in  a  .state  of  moody  despondency,  and  appears  to 
have  at  tinie.s  verged  on  insanity.  Had  he  written  down  his  experi- 
ence at  this  time,  it  would  probably  have  been  similar  to  that  of 
Buuyan.  At  length,  by  what  processes  and  through  what  means  we 
know  not,  his  glourn  and  doubt  passed  ijito  e.vultant  faith.  There 
was  earnest  religion  at  that  time  in  England,  which  was  not  Puritan ; 
but  the  most  intense,  vehement,  impassioned  religion  of  England  was 
Puritanic  ;  and  this  had  the  rccomniendatiim  for  a  young  man  whose 
heart  was  on  fire  with  the  ardours  of  first  love,  i«f  being  frowned  upon 
by  Principalities  and  Powers.  Certain  it  is  that  Oliver  was  a  Puritan 
of  the  Puritans,  and  imbibe<l  not  only  their  fierce  liatred  of  Pupery, 
but  their  suspicion  and  dislike  of  Episcopacy,  as  a  half-way  huuse 
between  Popery  and  Protestauti-sm.  In  these  views  he  never  wavered. 
He  told  his  bust  Parliament  tliat  "  men  of  the  Episcopal  spirit,  Avith 
all  the  branches,  the  root  and  the  branches,"  were  prepared  to 
**  trouble  nations  for  an  interest  which  is  but  mixed  at  the  best, — 
made  up  of  iron  and  clay,  like  the  feet  of  Nebucliadnezzar's  image." 
On  the  same  occasion  he  referred  to  the  timcH  when  there  had  been 
designs  "  to  innovate  upon  us  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  so  to  in- 
novate as  to  eat  out  the  cure,  and  piwer,  and  heart,  and  life  of  all 
religion  by  bringing  on  us  a  company  of  poisonous  Popish  cere- 
1  monies." 

Cromwell  .sat  for  Huntingdon  in  Charle.s's  third  Parliament,  which 
met  in  Mai'ch,  1028,  and  was  dissolved  in  March,  1629.  It  is  the  Par- 
liament of  the  Petition  of  Right,  in  which  Eliot,  Pym,  and  Hampden 
headed  the  Commons,  and  the  character,  pulicy,  and  generalship  of  the 
Puritan  and  popular  party  fimt  become  grandly  obvious  to  the  eye 
of  history.  The  weakest  thing  in  Carlyle's  book  about  Cromwell 
is  his  imdcr-valuation  of  Hampden  ;  the  weakest  thing  in  his 
separate  lecture  un  Oliver  is  what  he  says  about  Pym.  Crun\well 
ftat  at  the  feet  of  these  men,  and  beyond  the  lesson  which  ho 
learned  from  these  men,  he  never  went.  He  profoundly  respected 
Vane,  and  was  influenced  by  him  ;  he  profomidly  respected  Ireton, 
and  deferred  to  him  considerably ;  but  Clarendon  says  that  he 
adored  Hampden,  who  was  his  near  kinsman,,  and  until  both  Pym 
and  Hampden  were  in  their  graves  he  did  not  take  a  leading  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Oliver  detested  compliments  and  eulo- 
gies, but  I  wonder  tliat  the  words  of  solemn  and  atfectionate  prai.su 
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in  which  he  referred  to  Hampden  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  his 
second  Parliament  <iiil  not  itnprc'ss  Mr.  Carlyle  (liffcrenUy.  "I  had 
a  very  worthy  friend  then/'  said  Oliver,  "  and  he  was  a  very  noble 
person,  and  I  know  his  memory  ia  very  grateful  to  all — Mr.  John 
Hampden."  Hampden  agreed  with  Cromwell  as  to  the  desirability 
of  enlisting  men  to  tight  the  Puritan  battle  who  "made  some  ctm- 
science  of  what  they  did/'  if  only  it  were  found  practicable.  He 
discerned,  before  war  was  thought  of,  that  Cromwell  was  the 
groatest  practical  genius  in  England.  His  troops  attracted  notice  for 
their  fine  condition  as  well  as  Cromwell's.  Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to 
think  that  Hampden  disapproved  or  slighted  Cromwell's  idea  as  to 
the  kind  fif  soldter.s  to  be  raised,  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
"  Very  natural  in  Mr.  Hampden."  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  if  I  recollect 
him  well !  Witli  his  clo.se  thin  lips,  and  very  vigilant  eyes;  with 
his  clear  official  understanding;  lively  sensibilities  to  'unspotted 
character,' '  safe  courses,'  &c,,  &c,  A  very  brave  man,  but  formidably 
thick-quiltetl.  and  with  pincer-lips,  and  eyes  very  vigilant,"  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  the  cuuntenancL'  of  Hampden  except  that,  to  my  own 
tliiaking,  it  is  the  very  ideal  of  a  hero-face  ;  strong  as  the  ancient 
rock,  hut  soft  as  summer  air,  with  an  intellectual  fineness  and  calm- 
ness that  would  have  fitte^d  a  great  artist  *jr  scholar,  and  yet  the 
firm,  decisive  line^  of  a  great  man  of  action.  But  when  i  recollect 
that  Hampden,  while  still  a  young  man,  was  flung  into  prison  for 
his  opposition  ti.>  the  Court ;  that  he  incurred  the  Ibrmal  guilt  of 
high  treason,  the  risk  of  losing  not  only  his  reputation  but  his  life, 
by  negotiations  with  the  Covenanters  before  1040;  that  be,  like 
Cromwell,  became  a  sohlier  the  moment  the  war  broke  out  -,  that  he 
urgently  remonstrated  against  the  lukewarm  manner  in  which  the 
war  was  at  first  carried  nn  by  the  Parliament;  and  that  he  died  in  an 
act  of  almost  foolliardy  valour ;  I  cannot  express  ray  surprise  that  Mr 
Carlyle  should  have  spoken  of  him  in  terras  applicable  to  a  Clarendon 
or  a  Falkland.  It  was  no  punctilion.s,  clear  official  man  who  ruled, 
like  a  very  spirit  of  the  tempest,  in  the  stormy  debates  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  between  the  death  of  Strafford  and  the  attempt  on  the 
Five  Members,  and  whoso  presence  of  mind  and  skill  in  Parliamentary 
tactics  were  believed  to  have  prevented  the  opposing  parties,  in  the 
debate  on  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  from  plunging  their  swords  into 
each  other's  bodies. 

"  One  breaks  down  often  enough,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  in  the  con- 
stitutional eloquence  of  the  admirable  Vym,  with  liis  '  seventhly  and 
lastly.'  You  find  that  it  may  be  the  admirablest  thing  in  the  world, 
but  that  it  is  heavy — heavy  as  lead,  barren  as  brick-clay."  The  best 
wheat  in  the  world  is  grown  on  brick-clay,  and  English  freedom  in 
modern  time,  with  rdl  that,  in  America  or  elsewhere,  has  sprung  from 
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the  freeiloul  of  Enghiud,  is  due  to  the  constitutional  eloquence  of  Pym 
and  Hampden.  If  any  one  ima<;ines  that  Pym  was  a  cautious,  fine- 
spokeu  Girondiu,  let  him  read  Mr.  Browning's  tragedy  of  "  StraflFord," 
and  learn  how  he  struck  down  the  teiriblc  EurL  It  would,  in  fact, 
be  superiluou.s  anfl  impertinent  to  speak  a  word  in  defence  of 
Hampden  and  Pyni,  were  it  not  that,  in  order  to  do  compre- 
hensive justice  to  Cromwell — in  order  to  understand  him  not  only  in 
the  power  and  splendour  of  his  own  genius,  but  in  his  relatiuu  to  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  periods  of  English  historj-, — nay,  in  order 
to  obtain,  in  addition  to  that  conception  of  his  religious  character 
which  enables  you  to  apprehend  his  personal  honesty,  a  tenable  and 
rational  theory  of  hi.s  conduct  as  a  politician  and  a  statesman,  you 
must  realise  the  fact  of  his  reverence  not  only  for  tbeso  men,  l)ut  for 
the  principles  which  they  represented.  No  theory  of  imperialism 
will  explain  or  vindicate  Cromwell  ;  and  with  all  his  admiration, 
Mr.  Cariyle  diflers  fundamentaUy  from  hi.s  hero  in  that  he  does 
not  shai-e  Cromwell's  i-ooted  and  iuHexible  devotion  to  constitutional 
liberty. 

A  modern  reader  is  apt  to  be  surprised  and  disappointeil  by  what 
Iseems  the  baldness  of  the  patriotic  programme  of  Pym  and  his  party  at 
the  time  of  Charles's  tliird  Parliament.  A  few  specific  concessions, 
adequately  guaranteed,  were  all  they  demanded.  The  secret  is 
that  they  did  not  conceive  themselves  to  be  rearing  the  ecUfice  of 
English  freedom,  but  to  be  buttressing  it,  They  believed  that 
the  personal  bberty  of  Enghshmeu  and  the  political  Uberties  of 
Engli.shmen  had  been  realities  in  former  reigns,  and  that  they  were 
now  being  a.ssailed  by  a  systematic  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
Court.  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
memorable  words, 

"  We  muat  not  rend  our  subjects  from  oar  Iaws, 
And  stick  them  m  oiu-  will. " 


It  was  a  sentiment  which  tlie  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  unani- 
mously attributed  to  the  kings  of  England.  The  law  was  the 
guardian  of  liberty  ;  the  king  was  supreme  only  iu  and  through  the 
law  ;  therefore  England  was  a  free  country,  and  Englishmen,  a.s  we 
haJso  learu  infallibly  from  Shakespeare,  were  enthusiastically,  arro- 
gantly proud  of  their  country  and  their  name.  Tlie  Puritan 
leaders,  fitted  by  genius,  position,  and  culture,  to  uuder.^taiid  the 
signs  of  their  time,  perceived  that  poUtical  institutions  throughout 
Europe  were  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  they  made  it  the  object  J 
of  their  lives  to  carry  over  into  the  new  epix-h  the  ancient  free- 
dom of  England.      If   anything  can  be  proveil  in  history  at  all,  it 
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admits,  I  think,  of  demonstration  tliat  the  meaning  and  drift  of 
the  policy  of  Charles,  of  Strafford,  and  of  Laud,  whether  consciously 
designed  in  this  sense  by  themselves  or  not,  was  the  conversion  of 
the  limited  monarchy  of  England  into  a  despotism.  Accordingly, 
the  main  force  of  the  Puritan  patriots  was  tlirown  not  into  pro- 
motion of  change,  but  resistance  to  change.  They  were  thoroughly 
conservative  both  in  their  aims  and  their  instincts.  Their  conserva- 
tism, however — and  this  is  a  point  of  essential  importance  towards 
understanding  their  relation  to  the  career  of  Cromwell — was  of  things, 
not  of  names,  of  things  inflexibly,  of  names  subordinately.  It  was 
essential  with  them  to  preserve  constitutional  liberty ;  they  had  no 
notion  of  a  Republic  ;  l>ut  I  do  not  think  that  they  held  the  name  of 
king  to  be  essential,  or  that,  if  they  found  it  indispenssable  for  the 
preservation  of  liberty  that  the  form  of  Government  or  the  reigning 
dynasty  should  be  changed,  they  wotdd  have  flinched  from  changing 
either.  Tfioir  opposition  wa.s  directed  to  innovation  in  essentials.  We^ 
have  seen  how  this  term  could  be  applied  to  their  agitation  in  civil 
affairs,  but  it  is  not  at  first  glante  ea.sy  to  see  liow  the  Puritans  could 
maintain  that  Laud  and  not  they  patronised  innovation  in  religion. 
Such,  however,  was  the  position  they  took  up,  and  it  is  intelligible 
now  as  it  was  tenable  thfu.  They  dated  from  the  Reformation,  "that 
never-to-be-forgotten  Reformation/*  'a<.  Oliver  called  it,  "that  most 
significant  and  gi-eatest  'mercy'  the  nation  hath  felt  or  tasted." 
The  Reformation,  as  they  apprehended  it,  placed  England  at  the 
head  of  the  Reformed  interest  in  Europe,  and  England's  Church 
in  sjTnpathy  with  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France,  Holland  and 
Scotland.  This  conception  of  thr^  Reformation  was  held  not  only  by 
the  multitude  and  the  middle  class,  but  by  members  of  the 
territorial  nobility  of  England,  titled  and  untitled,  by  men  of  culture 
like  Milton,  by  the  large  UKijorify  of  the  Commons  in  the  third,  tlic 
fourth,  and  the  last  Parliameuts  uf  Charles.  And  on  th\»  conception 
of  the  Reformation,  Laud,  with  his  ceremonies  and  his  fierce  hiss  at 
the  Reformation  as  more  properly  a  /)/^formation,  was  an  innovator. 
Add  one  other  point  and  you  have  a  conii>letc  view  of  the  outfit  of 
principles,  political  and  religiou.s,  which  the  Puritans  of  Charles's  last 
Parliaments  hehl  in  common  with  Oliver  Cnnnwell.  Adherinor 
almost  universally  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  yet  ha\nng  little  or 
no  reverence  for  Episcopal  authority,  and  sedulously  encouraging^ 
preachers,  called  lecturei-s,  whose  recommendation  wa?«  their  doctrinal 
sympathy  with  the  Reformation  and  antipathy  to  Rome,  the  ablest 
Puritan.s,  like  Hampden,  Pyrn,  and  CromwcH,  would  be  naturally  led 
to  set  store  less  by  form,  name,  organisation,  and  the  general  apparar-J 
t\i8  of  ecclcsiasticism,  than  by  tiiC  essentials  of  pergonal  religion,  faithC 
in  Christ,  purity  of  morals,  delight  in  the  Bible,  fervency  in  prayer. 
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The  immeasuralilc  importance  which  the  Presbyterians,  espt'cially  tJie 
Scots,  attached  to  their  form  uf  Church  Govermnent,  was  a  fatal  rock 
of  offence  between  them  and  what  Oliver,  without  much  enquiry  as 
to  their  ecclesiastical  preferences,  called  '"  tht-  Godly  party." 
■  It  may  possibly,  or  even  probably,  remain  one  of  the  contro- 
vertible questions  of  history  whether  the  Puritans  could  or  could 
not  have  secured  the  substintia!  objects  of  their  agitation  without 
wresting  the  sword  froni  the  liand  of  CharletJ.  Hallam  thinks  that 
after  the  death  of  Strafford  all  was  safe,  and  Hallam's  reasoning  is  so 
strong,  that  I  was,  I  confess,  at  one  time  convinced  by  it.  But 
more  mature  consideration,  first,  of  the  character  of  Charles,  and 
Becondly,  of  the  opportimities  and  powers  which,  tln-ough  the  law  of 
action  and  reaction,  the  vacillations  of  public  opinion  confer  upon  a 
faithless  monarch  in  England,  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  Pyra, 
Hatnpden  and  Oliver  (  ■roniwell  were  right.  Macaulay's  essays  \ipon 
this  .subject,  the  most  masterly  things  he  ever  did,  contain  the  indis- 
pensable rectification  of  Hallam.  At  all  events,  the  Parliament 
demanded  the  sword,  Charles  refused  to  give  it,  and  after  a  few 
montbs  of  feverish  preptmition  the  fnghtfid  struggle  of  the  civil  war, 
in  town  and  county,  in  village, castle,  gi-auge  and  faim-house  through- 
out England,  commenced.     This  was  in  lf>42. 

Oliver,  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  bctake.s  himself  to  his  county 
and  begins  rai.sing  force,  not  only  serving  personally,  but  embark- 
ing three  of  bis  sons,  Oliver,  Richartl,  and  Henry,  the  last  of 
whom  must  have  been  a  mere  boy,  in  the  cause.  The  Squire 
letters,  otherwise  unimportant,  have  a  singular  interest  from  the 
liglit  they  throw  upon  the  earliest  military  experiences  and  exploits 
of  Cromwell,  enabling  us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  hu  broke 
upon  England  as  a  consummate  soldier  and  tactician  at  Marston 
Moor,  and  also,  whit  might  otherwise  liave  been  still  more  puzzhng, 
■where  he  acquired  that  .skill  in  the  «ul)teiTauean  department  of  the 
military  art, — in  organising  and  managing  a  spy-system — which  not 
only  did  him  yeoman's  service  in  liis  campaigns,  but,  in  the  days  of 
the  Protectorate,  enabled  him  with  beautiftd  facility  to  bafHe  every 
wile  of  perhaps  the  most  able,  cool,  and  intrepid  set  of  plotters  that 
ever  hatched  schemes  of  assassination,  and  made  hiin  familiar  wnth 
what  passed  at  i\w.  dinner  tables  and  in  the  very  bed-chambers  of 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York.  In  those  busy  months,  uuob- 
sei'ved  by  England,  without  the  smallest  surmise  of  the  stupendous 
results  which  ^vere  to  foUow  from  his  activity,  he  was  making  all  the 
sequel  possible.  The  greatest  practical  genius  between  Cromwell  and 
Napoleon,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  accounted  for  the  failures  of  clever 
Joseph  XL  by  the  remark  that  he  always  "  put  the  second  before  the 
first."     The  miractes  of  success  are  invariably  explicable  when  we 
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are  made  ncquainted  with  the  process  by  whicli  the  first  was,  in  the 
given  instance,  put  before  the  second. 

( >liver  eommenoes  with  intense  d rilling.  "  Heed  well  your  motiou.s." 
"The  Lord  helpeth  those  who  heed  his  commandments ;  and  those 
who  are  not  punctual  in  small  matters,  of  what  aeconnt  are  they 
when  it  shall  please  Him  to  call  us  forth?"  He  looks  well  to 
weupouH,  armour,  ci^uipment.  "  If  a  man  has  not  good  weapon.s, 
horse  and  harness,  he  is  as  naught."  His  orders  are  already  brief, 
precise,  cnmpreliensive.  "  We  have  secret  and  siire  hints  that  a 
meeting  of  tlie  JSiIalignanLs  takes  place  at  Lowestoft"  on  Tue.sdny, 
Now  I  wantyonr  aid  :  so  come  with  all  speed  oh  getting  this,  with 
your  troop ;  iijid  tell  no  one  your  route,  but  let  me  see  you  ere  sun- 
down." TJie  Royalist  meeting  at  Lowestotil"  was  held,  but  Cromwell 
came  down  upon  it  with  sufficient  force,  and  stamped  out  Malignancy 
in  the  whulf  Yannouth  district.  In  fact,  the  Koyalist  party  could 
not  once  crawl  in  the  Eastern  Counties  with  such  a  Colonel  Stork 
as  tlus  looking  at  them.  "  I  learn  behind  the  oven  is  the  place  " 
■where  the  arms,  which  Cromwell  wants,  me  hidden.  He  will  have 
no  free-and-ea-sy  methods  of  rai.sing  supplies,  inxpelled  not  more  by 
his  .sense  of  justice  than  by  his  instinctive  feeling  that,  as  the  esseuce 
of  .soldiership  lies  in  di.scipline,  tiuiraudiiig  tends  to  destroy  the  fight- 
ing power  of  an  army.  "  Tell  W.  I  will  not  have  his  men  cut 
folk's  grass  without  compensation."  But  his  sternness,  when  guilt  is 
clear,  knows  no  compunction,  and  strikes  terror  and  stupor  by  its 
suddenness.  "  Hang  tlie  fellow  out  of  hand,  anil  I  am  your  warrant. 
For  he  shot  a  boy  at  Pilton-bee  by  the  Spiimey,  the  widow's  eon,  her 
only  support."  "  Give  no  quarter  ;  as  they  shed  blood  at  Bourne, 
and  slew  three  poor  men  not  in  arms."  "  Cut  home,  as  no  mercy 
ought  to  be  sliown  those  rovers,  who  are  only  robbera  and  not  honour- 
able soldiers."  But  in  the  ha.stiest  order  as  to  seizing  arms,  he  iloes 
not  forget  what  is  due  to  an  enemy  and  a  gentleman.  Some  Royalist's 
harne-sa  must  be  "  fetched  otf."  Oliver  knows  where  to  get  it.  "  It 
lies  in  tlie  wall  by  his  bed-hcjul."  But  "  move  not  his  old  weapons 
of  his  father's,  or  bis  family  trophies.  Be  tender  of  this,  as  you 
respect  my  wishes  of  one  gentleman  to  another."  The  vibration  of 
the  nerves  of  the  born  suldier  in  tljo  tremendous  e.\citement  of  the 
moment  when  wax  is  breaking  out  can  be  n-aliscd  as  we  read  some 
of  his  sentences.  "  Verily,  I  de  tliink  the  Lord  is  with  me !  I 
do  undert.'ike  .strange  things,  yet  do  1  go  through  with  them,  to 
great  prolit  and  gladness,  and  furtheranee  of  the  Lord's  great  work. 
I  do  feel  myself  lifted  on  by  a  strange  force,  I  cannot  tell  why." 
And  what  a  coniment  are  the  following  words  upon  the  career  of  ono 
who.  if  not  an  honest  mnn,  was  the  greatest  mjuster  of  dissimula- 
tion  natned   in   histoiy!     "  Sidjtlety   may  deceive   you;    integrity 
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never  will."  Having  ciilistecl  the  due  number  of  "  honest  and  godly 
men ;"  drilled  thcni  to  perfection  ;  armed  theiu  a.s  well  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  arm  soldiers  at  the  time ;  accustomed  them  to  march  by 
night  or  by  day,  elose  to  their  colours  and  religiously  respecting  pro- 
perty ;  taught  them  to  spring  upou  the  foe  at  word  of  command  and 
to  annihilate  any  living  thing  that  looked  them  in  the  face ;  Crom- 
well brought  ttiem  into  action  at  Marston  Moor,,  shattered  Rupert's 
hitherto  victorious  s(piadron.s,  and  made  England  and  the  king  aware 
that,  while  all  eye.s  had  been  fixed  on  the  great  drama  of  the  war 
going  on  in  the  West,  sieges  of  Bristol,  sieges  of  Gloucester,  victories 
of  Charles,  victories  of  the  Parhameut,  a  Huntingdon  farmer  had 
been  getting  ready  a  "  company  of  poor  men  "  who  were  more  than 
a  match  for  any  troops  in  the  world. 

The  fii-st  occasion  on  which  what  is  called  his  dissimulation  was 
brought  notably  into  play  by  Oliver,  was  that  of  the  new  modelling  of 
the  Parliament  army.  The  war  had  been  canied  on  after  the  battle 
of  Marstou  Moor  with  a  languor  which,  to  Cromwell  and  the  more 
fiery  spirits,  was  painfully  evident.  The  idea  put  forward  by  this 
party  w£ls  that  the  inconclusive  character  of  the  operatiousj  was 
caused  by  the  interference  of  senatorial  with  military  duties,  a  large 
number  of  the  principal  officers  having  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  New  Model  ordinance  was  that  members  of  the  House 
should  suiTcudcr  their  commLssions  and  confine  themselves  to  their 
Parliamentary'  duties.  The  principal  officers  to  be  thus  excluded 
from  the  army  were  Presbyterians,  and  between  the  Pre.sbyterians  and 
the  Independenls  the  conflict  was  now  becoming  hot.  Cromwell,  as 
has.  been  shown,  had  no  strong  ecclesiaiitical  preferences ;  but  he  was 
determined  that  the  Godly,  whether  they  called  themselves  Indepen- 
dents, Presbyterians,  or  Baptists,  should  enjoy  toleration ;  and  as  the 
Presbj-terians  shuddered  at  the  supposed  guilt  of  tolerating  "  Sec- 
taries," Oliver  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  party.  The  remodel- 
ling took  place  ;  the  Presbyterian  officers  quitted  their  commands, 
thus  relaxing  the  hold  of  the  party  upon  the  sword  ;  but  Crom- 
well remained  in  the  army.  The  circumstance  was  fatal  to  Pres- 
byterian ascendency  in  the  revolution,  and  secured  the  ascendency 
of  CroTuwell.  Can  we  then  refuse  to  believe  that  ho  devised  the 
New  Model  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Manchester  and  to  triumph  over 
the  Presbyterians ;  and  that,  when  he  talked  of  the  "  true  English 
hearts"  and  "zealous  aflfections"  of  the  officers  induciug  them  "to 
efeny  themselves  for  the  public  good,"  he  was  Ciintiug  and  shamming  t 
The  case,  at  first  blush  of  it,  looks  ill  for  Cromwell.  But  the  utmost 
that  can  be  established  against  him  is  that  ho  may  have  foreseen 
the  issue,  and  even  of  this  we  cannot  be  certain.  He  knew  his 
prico;  he  knew  that  many  of  the  soldiers  would  wish  him  to  remain 
in  command;    but   ho  knew  also  the  jealousy  entertained  of  him 
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by  the  Presbyterians ;  .ind  tlie  New  Model  strengtheuod  tliu  Presby- 
terians in  the  House  of  Commons  as  much  as  it  weakened  them  in 
the  array.  Cromwell  must  have  been  aware,  when  he  proposed  the 
self-denying  ordinance,  that,  if  he  attempted  to  evade  it,  the  Presby- 
terians in  Parliament  might  order  liim  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
into  his  seat.  It  is  certain  that  tliere  was  no  formal  irregularity. 
Cromwell  came  to  resign  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  Fairfax, 
and  found  that  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  had  expressly 
selected  him  for  an  important  and  difficult  ser\'ice.  He  took  horse 
and  performed  the  service  in  his  usual  superlative  fashion.  Tlien  the 
Houses  voted  that  he  should  continue  in  t!ie  army  for  forty  days — for 
another  forty  days — fur  three  or  four  months,  and  so  on.  They  could 
not  do  without  him,  His  merit  was  so  dazzling  that  it  triumphed  over 
even  profe.ssional  jealousy,  and  the  Colonels  of  the  Horse  petitioned 
that  C-olouel  Cromwell  might  be  their  Lieutenant-General.  Had 
things  turned  out  differently,  no  one  would  have  spoken  of  the  dupli- 
city of  Cromwell.  He  rcinaincd  in  the  army.  Charles,  with  his 
usual  infatuation,  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
old  officers,  intended  to  iucrea.se,  hail  destroyed  its  efficiency,  and 
rushed  to  engage  it  at  Naseby.  As  at  Marston  Moor  the  victory 
w;is  due  principally  tn  Cromwell.  "  When  I  saw  the  enemy,"  b< 
writes,  "  draw  up  and  march  in  gallant  order  towards  us,  and  we 
company  of  poir  ignorant  men,  to  seek  how  to  order  our  battle — 
the  General  having  commanded  me  to  order  all  the  Horse — I  could 
not,  riding  alone  about  my  business,  but  smile  out  in  praises  to  God, 
in  assurance  of  victory." 

The  war  still  continued  for  some  time  like  a  sluwly-dying  fire, 
but  tlie  defeat  of  Naseby  was  irretrievable,  and  Charles,  calamity 
and  perple.xity  in  his  wake,  tied  to  the  Scots.  "  Traitor  Scot,"  says 
wise  histoiy,  "  sold  his  king  for  a  groat."  Of  all  the  nnkillable  lies 
in  Muse  Clio's  immen.se  family  of  the  like,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
toughly  immortal  and  the  most  venomously  unjust.  It  was  a  toss-up 
witli  Charles  wliethcr  he  should  betake  himself  to  the  Parliament  or 
to  the  Scots.  With  both  he  was  at  war,  and  his  kind  and  feasible 
theory  wa.s  that  he  might  induce  one  of  the  parties  to  extirpate  the 
other  for  Imh  advautagL-,  weakfuing  it.self,  of  course,  so  much  in  the 
proceas  that  his  beaten  Episcopalian  friends  could  rally  and  extir- 
pate it  also.  The  Scots,  according  to  their  reasonable  gainsayers, 
having  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Charles  ou  Marston  Moor,  and 
having  hatl  Scotland  devastated  by  Charles's  Lieutenant,  while  they 
were  fighting  against  himself  in  England,  ought,  so  soon  as  they  saw 
his  face,  to  have  gone  into  ec.stacies  of  loyalty,  and  engaged  in  an 
internecine  wai-  with  England  on  his  behalf  Tljey  did  the  best  for 
him  they  could,  consistently  with  their  own  principles.     They  joined 
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with  the  English  Parhatuent  in  imploring  liim  to  couchidc  peace. 
He  refused  to  sign  thi'  proposals  tendered  liiin,  althougJi,  to  use  tlie 
Englishman  Whitelocke's  words,  "  the  Commissioners  of  Both  King- 
doms on  their  knees  begged  of  him  to  dn  it."  What  were  they  then 
to  do  with  him  ?  He  would  nut  make  peace  with  thera.  If  they 
took  him  into  Scotland  he  must  have  gone  as  their  prisoner.  If  he 
had  Dt'ver  gone  near  them,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
England  at  that  time  ;  if  they  had  been  so  signally  bles-sed  as  to  be 
five  hundred  miles  away  from  him,  they  would  have  demanded  at 
that  time  the  money  which  was  their  due  from  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. I  have  never  c<Mne  ripon  one  syllal>le  of  proof  that  they  got 
a  penny  more  on  account  of  having  Charles  in  their  camp  than 
they  would  have  got  if  he  harl  never  come  thither  ;  and  what  they 
did  get  was  much  less  than  they  claimed.  The  mer^;  juxtajiosi- 
tion  of  a  few  circumstances  of  treaty  and  payment,  and  the  applica- 
tion to  succeeding  events  of  that  grand  maxim  of  fool's  logic  post 
lute  ]jroi)tcr  hoc,  gave  birth  to  the  He.  The  greatest  Scotsman  of 
that  age,  Alexander  Henderson,  d?ed  at  Edinburgh  soon  after  the 
Scotch  army  arrived  from  England,  and  Whitclocke  tells  us  it  was 
rumoured  that  he  died  "  of  grief  because  he  could  not  persuade  the 
king  to  sign  the  propositions,"  that  is  to  say,  because  Charles  would 
not  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Scots  to  agree  with  their  allies,  the 
English  Parliauient,  in  restoring  him  to  hia  throne.  Obarles  was 
subsequently  executed,  but  at  the  time  when  the  Scots  army 
marched  for  Scotland,  and  for  about  a  year  afterwards,  there  was 
not  a  whisper  of  danger  to  his  life.  The  English  Lords  and 
Commons  concurred  in  a  resolution  that  the  king's  residence  in 
Holmby  House,  after  tho  ck-parture  of  the  Scots,  should  be  "  with 
respect  to  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  Majesty'.s  persou."  The 
Scots  actually  stipulated  that  "  no  harm  be  done  to  Ids  person;" 
and  the  sincerity  of  this  stipulation  was  proved  in  three  disastrous 
campaigns,  that  of  Pre.ston,  that  of  Dunbar,  and  that  of  Worcester, 
in  which,  with  infatuate<l  loyalty,  Scotsmen  poured  out  their  blood 
like  water  for  tlie  preposterous  father  and  the  worthless  son. 

Hail  the  Commissioners  of  Both  Kingdoms  managed  their  little 
business  with  Charles,  they  might  possibly  have  found  that  they  had 
still  reckoned  without  their  host.  If  the  Presbyterian  gentlemen 
hatl  omitted  to  secure  toleration  for  any  who  declineil  to  accept 
the  Covenant  in  the  simplicity  of  its  Presbyterian  acceptation,  they 
would  have  found  Oliver  and  his  "  company  of  poor  men,"  with 
their  most  unmanageable  knack  of  handling  the  cold  iron,  in  the 
way.  Cromwell  had  signed  the  Covenant,  and  this  alone  is  enough 
to  convict  him  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  deceit  and  falsehood.  But 
it   is  no  more  than  justice  to  Henderson,  Johnston  of  Warriston, 
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antl  tliu  earliest  and  wisest  Covenanter^  to  sfty  that  tliey  did  not 
coiitempluto  tbe  enforcing  of  their  Covenant  in  England  n.s  a  rigid 
nuiforniity  of  Presbyterian  system,  but  as  a  spiritual  and  intensely 
auti-Popisli  Protestantism  ;  and  Croiuwell  always  uiaiutaiuod  that, 
in  this  its  deepest  sense,  he  ha<l  been  true  to  the  Covenant.  But  it 
was  one  of  his  fixed  principles  that  the  "  Godly  party,"  the  Ironsides, 
without  whom  the  whole  course  of  events  niij^ht  have  been  different, 
should  have  liberty  to  worship  God  aJi  their  consciences  enjoined. 
The  Presbyterians,  in  their  negociations  with  the  king,  were  so 
auxiouslj'  bent  on  depressing  the  Sectaries  that  they  were  too  likely 
to  overlook  this  essential  condition  of  any  settlement  which  Cromwell 
would  iiccede  to :  and  if  (Cromwell  had  refused  to  accede  to  it,  we 
may  doubt  whether  all  the  support  which  King  and  Parliament 
could  lend  it  would  have  sufficed  to  keep  it  up  and  to  keep 
Oliver  down.  Gjarles,  incapable  of  doing  anything  completely, 
could  not  come  to  terras  with  the  Presbyterians  while  they  were 
still  dominant  iu  the  Houses,  and  we  find  him  at  Hampton  Court 
in  the  summer  of  ll>4r7  with  the  strings  of  many  i>lots  in  hi.s  hand.s, 
but  with  neither  the  Presbyterians  nor  the  luduiK'mlents  vm  yet 
extirpated. 

The  most  obscure,  perplexed,  and  bewilduriug  jieriod  in  the  wliole 
history  of  the  Revolution  i.s  that  in  which  the  rupture  tinally  took 
place  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents,  and  in  which 
the  essentials  of  power  pa.s.sed  from  the  Parliament  to  the  army. 
Whoever  might  win,  the  Presbyterians  were  from  the  first  safe  to  lose. 
In  revolutions  of  the  highest  order,  action  and  reaction  run  their  course 
from  extretne  to  extreme ;  the  volcano  volleys  out  its  fire  until  the 
la.st  shower  of  ashes  ha-s  fallen,  and  then  sinks  buck  iuto  rest,  and  the 
crater  fills  with  snow.  The  French  Revolution  was  of  the  highest  order ; 
France  may  be  Legitimist  or  it  may  be  Republican,  but  it  will  not  be 
tJiroudist.  Tlie  English  Revolution  was  of  the  highest  order ;  the 
action,  therefore,  was  from  Episcopacy  to  Independency,  and  the  re- 
action from  Independency  to  Episcopacy,  the  tidosweepinsj;  over  Pres- 
bytcrianisra  on  both  occasions.  The  main  impulse  of  the  Revolution 
was  religious,  and  Cromwell  represented  this  impuL^e  in  its  most 
characteiistic  form.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  he  entered  into  nego- 
ciation.s  with  Charles.  Mr.  Carlyle,  I  catniot  help  thinking,  goes 
with  a  gingerly  quickness  and  caution  over  this  section  of  Cit)m- 
well's  hi.story,  but  if  we  are  content  that  heroic  men  need  not  be 
punctilious  and  ronuuitic,  we  may  survey  it  with  equanimity.  Any 
an-angement  between  Charles  and  Cromwell  for  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom  mu.st  have  embraced  a  fair  reward  for  Cromwell's  services, 
as  well  a.s  a  po.st  of  lionour  and  importance  for  him  in  the  administration. 
That  Crowiwell  was  to  be  chief  minister  of  Charles,  and  commander  of 
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tlie  forces,  with  tbc  title  of  Eavl  of  Essex  ;  that  abuses  were  to  he  re- 
moved in  tlie  Cliurch.  aiul  toleration  concodeil  to  Proshyteriaus  ami 
ItiJepeDdeuts,  Episcopacy  beiug  provisionally  at  least  in  abeyance  ; 
and  that  the  Cavaliers  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  vote  in  one  or 
more  general  elections, — these,  I  take  it,  were  the  outlines  of  Crom- 
well's scheme.  For  the  vtdgar  and  the  foolish  mtrnl  it  ha,s,  on  Oliver's 
part,  the  aspect  of  a  bargain,  but  to  call  it  is  to  mistake,  as*  in  the 
so-called  bargain  of  the  Scots  with  the  Parliament,  the  accident  of 
adjacency  for  organic  connection,  Sneh  a  settlement  docs  not 
necessarily  involve  any  but  worthy  motives  on  Cromwell's  part. 
He  represented,  recollect,  the  Revolution  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  he 
represented  its  fundamental  characteristics  implies  that  he  di4l  not 
represent  its  extravagances.  And  it  was  precisely  at  this  stage  that 
the  fundamental  characteristics  and  main  aims  of  the  Revolution 
were  in  danger  of  being  overpowered  by  the  extravagances  and  aber- 
rations to  which  itii  agitation  had  given  birth.  The  ainiy  was  in  xi 
state  of  fermentation  ;  Repiiblicans,  Levellers,  Fifth  Monarchy  Men 
were  in  full  cry.  Oliver  felt  that  what  they  vehemently  but 
vaguely  wanted  was  intensely  different  from  what  he,  along  with 
Hampden  and  Pym,  hajl  through  long  dark  years  toiled  to  realize. 
He  saw  that,  if  the  king  went  heartily  along  with  him,  the  old 
monarchy  might  be  wedded  to  freedom,  liis  company  of  godly  men 
be  permitted  to  worship  God  according  to  their  consciences,  and  the 
tumult  of  anarchy  and  fanaticism  which  was  lising,  and  which  he 
instinctively  abhorred,  be  repressed. 

Charles,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  had  the  opj)ortunity 
offered  him  of  leaning  on  a  great,  good,  valiant,  faithful  man.  But  he 
could  not  do  it.  His  mind,  narrow,  morbid,  incapable,  had  not  the  sym- 
pathy necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  greatness.  He  smiled  and  smiled 
on  Cromwell,  and  tried  to  throw  his  glamour  over  him  as  he  had  thrown 
his  glamour  over  Wentwoitii  and  Montrose  ;  but  he  was  now  deahng 
with  one  who  was  more  sagacious  than  Wontwotth  and  more  vigilant 
than  Montrose.  A  wliimsjcal  cuntradictonm-ss  drives  thi;  student  of 
character  who  seeks  a  formula  for  that  of  Charles  to  despair.  Every 
good  fiuality  had  in  him  its  attendant  vice,  every  promising  faculty 
its  blighting  weakness.  A  faithful  betrayer,  an  ingenious  bungler, 
a  fool-hardy  coward,  an  affectionate  torturer,  a  cunning  simpleton,  a 
subtle  fool,  a  rebgious  liar,  he  never  succeeded,  and  yet  he  always, 
struck  near  enough  to  success  to  add  poignancy  to  failure.  It  is 
almost  incredible  that  a  man  so  given  to  plots  should  he  unable  t<^t 
keep  a  secret,  and  yet  no  fact  is  better  established  than  that,  when 
he  had  a  stratagem  in  hand  whose  success  depended  wholly  ou  its. 
being  kept  secret  and  whose  di.scovery  would  be  ruinous,  he  could  no 
more  hide  it  than  a  girl  of  nine.     The  story  that,  when  his  negotia- 
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tiou  with  Cromwell  was  in  its  crisis,  be  put  into  black  and  white  his 
cousolatory  reflection  that,  though  be  iiuw  spoke  these  knaves  fair 
aud  oftbred  thern  the  Gaiter,  it  was  a  halter  he  designed  theui ;  that 
he  cormnitted  the  letter  containing  this  announcement  to  some  one 
who  was  to  carry  it,  sewed  up  in  a  satldk-.  to  a  certain  tavern  to  be 
thence  conveyed  to  the  Continent;  and  that  Cromwell  and  Iietou 
went  to  the  tavern,  found  means  to  read  the  letter,  and  then  lot  it  go 
on  its  way  ;  this  stor}'  is  so  true  to  the  character  of  Charles,  and  so 
intelligible  and  likely  on  the  side  ot  Cromwell,  that  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  conectness.  But  we  need  not  go  farther  than  Clarendon 
to  learn  that  the  failure  of  the  treaty  took  place  because  Cromwell 
discovered  that  Cbarlcs  was  playing  false.  Oliver,  Clareudou  tells 
us,  complained  that  the  king  "  had  intrigues  in  the  ParUaraent,  and 
treaties  with  the  Presbyterians  of  the  city  to  raise  new  troubles; 
that  he  had  a  treaty  concluded  witli  the  Scotch  Commissioners  to 
engage  the  nation  again  in  blood ;  and,  therefore,  he  would  not  be 
answerable  if  anything  fell  out  amiss,  and  contrary  to  expectation, 
&c."  If,  as  1  believe,  Cromwell  had.  up  to  this  point,  retained 
Bometliing  of  Ids  old  English  reverence  and  affection  for  his  king, 
and  had  really  wished,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  to  save  him, 
can  we  not  realise  that  his  great  proud  heart  would  now  be 
wounded  beyond  reconcilement,  and  that  he  would  make  up  his 
mind  that  G(kI  had  rejected  Charles  and  his  house  from  reigning 
over  England  '< 

A  more  solidly  able  man  than  Charles  might  have  failed  to  see 
at  that  juncture  that  Cromwell  was  the  only  one  who  could  ste^y 
his  crown  upon  his  head.  The  extirpation  of  the  Independents 
by  the  Presbyterians  seemed  really  in  a  fair  way.  A  party  in  Scot- 
land, —  a  large  party,  but  not  comprehending  more  than  one  in 
three  of  the  Covenanters,  if  so  many,  and  expressly  discountenanced 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk, — embraced  with  entliusiasm 
the  cause  of  the  king,  and  rose  in  arras  with  a  view  to  marching  into 
England  and  rescuing  him  from  Sectaries.  An  immense  multitude 
of  English  Presbyterians  sympathized  with  the  movement,  which 
would  have  been  in  the  higlie.st  degree  formidable  hatl  there  been  a 
man  of  commanding  ability  at  its  head  either  in  England  or  in  Scot- 
land. The  Presbyterian  Royalists  had  valour  and  numbers,  but  failed 
hopelessly  in  directing  ability.  There  Wiis  no  rightly  managed  con- 
cert between  the  departments  of  the  business  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  and  the  English  insurrection  was  all  but  stamped  out  when 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  led  his  Scots  across  the  border.  There  were 
about  2(),UO0  of  them,  but  had  there  been  100,000  the  perfectly  imbe- 
cile leadei-ship  of  Hamilton  would  only  have  made  the  di.saster  more 
complete.    Cromwell  displayed  in  the  campaign  no  higher  military  qua- 
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Hties  tliaa  courage  and  promptitude,  but  these  were  sufficient  ia  dealing 
with  an  army  in  whicli  ducal  mismanagement  <lrove  the  men  frantic 
and  uia*le  tho  Lieuteuant-Geueral  heseech  aomc  one  to  shoot  him 
through  the  head.  Properly  there  was  do  battle  of  Prestou.  Crom- 
well was  not  once  iu  action  with  the  main  army  of  the  Scots.  Those 
with  whom  he  did  engage  "  at  a  place  near  Wiuwick,"  ibuglit  iu  a 
way  which  he  thus  describes  : — "  We  held  them  in  some  dispute  till 
our  anuy  came  up  ;  they  maintaining  the  pass  with  great  resolution 
for  many  houra  ;  ours  and  thtli-s  coming  to  push  of  pike  and  very 
close  charges — which  forced  us  to  give  ground  ;  but  our  men  by  the] 
blessing  of  God  tjuickly  recovered  it,  and  charging  very  liomc  upon 
them,  beat  them  from  their  standing,"  &c.  And  it  turuiiuut  tliat  those 
Scots  who  thus  kept  CromweU  at  bay  for  hours  were  merely  some 
Btray  regiments,  "  commanded  by  a  little  spark  in  a  blue  bonnet,  who 
'perfonned  the  part  of  an  excellent  commander,  and  was  killed  on  the 
spot."  Hamilton  is  perhaps  to  bo  more  pitied  than  blamed  because 
ho  utterly  lost  his  head  in  a  situatiou  which  was  too  much  for  him, 
but  there  wivs  really  no  general  battle,  for  the  Duke  ordered  Baillie 
to  sun-ender  wht-u  he  was  propart'ii  to  figlit,  and  when  he  almost  com- 
mitted suicide  for  vexation  and  shame,  Cromwell  gave  an  order  soon 
after  that  about  4000  prisoners  should  bo  put  to  the  sword  iu 
the  event  of  their  becoming  dangerous.  The  coutingeucy  did  not 
occur,  but  the  command  shows  that  Cromwell  had  no  more  scruple 
than  Napoleon  iu  making  use  of  the  powers  granted  him  by  the  laws 
of  war. 

The  armed  iuterventiou  of  the  Presbyteriau  Royalists,  Scotch 
and  English,  liad  failed  to  re-establish  Charles  ;  but  the  Pres- 
byteriau party  in  Parliament,  with  a  tenacity  and  courage  which 
contrast  favourably  with  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Giroudins  iu 
abaudoniug  Louis,  contiuued  to  plead  his  cause.  At  last  the  In- 
dopeiideuts,  acting  by  means  of  the  army,  forcibly  ejected  them 
to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred  This  was  in  December,  164S  ; 
in  Jauuary,  1040,  Charles  died  on  the  scaffold  before  Whitehall. 
His  death,  which  he  suffered  with  perfect  dignity  and  kingliness, 
Wiis  the  one  fortunate  event  of  importance  that  ever  occurred 
to  him.  He  had  now  no  chance,  and  it  would  have  been  sad  for  him 
to  drag  out  a  miserable  and  despised  old  age.  His  deatli  brought 
back  to  him  respect  and  pity,  and  it  is  well  that  meu  should  think 
pitifully  of  one  on  whom  fate  was  so  hard.  I  fancy  that  the  problem 
of  his  character,  as  well  as  tliat  of  his  father,  belongs  in  great  mea- 
sure to  medical  scieuce.  Neither  of  them  was  at  all  hke  the  old 
Scottish  Stuarts ;  and  their  history,  aud  that  of  the  nation  they  mis- 
governed, might  have  been  very  different  If  Mary,  some  months  ero 
she  became  a  laother,  had  not  seen,  at  midnight  iu  Holyrood,  the 
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spouting  blood  of  David  Rizzio,  aud  the  naketl  blades  of  his  assassins, 
as  be  clung  tn  hor  garment  for  protection. 

Cromwell,  who  Imd  done  his  best  to  bring  the  king  to  a  reasonable 
aiTaugoment,  and  who  had  received  sternest  attestation  of  the  cala- 
mity and  blwjdshexl  his  obstinacy  had  causetl,  would  feel  more  vividly 
than  most  men  that,  in  rolatioii  to  tbu  Prestou  war  at  least,  the  guilt 
of  blood  was  on  the  hands  of  Charles.  The  death  of  the  King  was  due 
to  him  more  than  to  any  man,  but  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
that  it  ever  occasioned  his  conscience  a  pang.  The  fcu'in  of  Govern- 
ment adoptt-d  after  the  execution  of  Charles,  that  of  a  Commonwealth 
administered  by  a  Council  of  Stat>e  and  House  of  Commons,  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  by  him  as  provasional.  He  now  had  assurance 
that  "  the  poor  Godly  People  of  this  kingdom  "  should  not  "  be  made 
the  object  of  wrath  and  auger"  by  those  who  denounced  them  fus  secta- 
ries, and  that  there  wa«  no  risk  of  a  Cavalier  reaction  to  bring  "  our 
necks  under  a  yoke  of  bondage."  He  was  in  the  Council  of  State,  but 
there  was  at  fii-st  no  constant  President,  and  when  one  was  appointed, 
he  was  not  Cromwell  liut  Bradshaw.  Ohvcr  was  named  to  the  com- 
mand in  Ireland. 

Towards  Papists  his  feeling  corresponded  as  closely  as  was  in  liis 
time  a  possibility  to  the  feelii>g  of  an  ancient  Hebrew,  zealous  for  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  towards  Midian  or  Moab.  The  Hebrew  Bible  was  always 
in  his  hands  and  constantly  on  his  tongue,  the  psalms  of  E>avid  and 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  being  his  tavourite  compositions.  Next  to 
these  were  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul  We  do  not  finil  that  he  read 
the  Gospels  much;  and  what  a  rude  old-Hebrew  version  of  Christianity 
Puritanism  was  at  best  is  proved  by  the  intensely  un-Christlike  tone 
of  his  letters  from  Ireland.  I  have  no  doubt  ho  was  sincere  when 
he  referred  to  the  "  remorse  and  regi'et  "  wliich  massacres  like  that 
of  Drugheda  are  fitted  to  "  work."  Doubtless  also  the  terror  he 
inspired  hastened  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  thus  tended  to 
"prevent  the  effusion  of  blood."  Recollect  also  that  he  believed 
the  garrison  of  Drogheda  to  consist  of  "  barbarous  wretches  "  who  had 
"imbrued  tlieir  h.uids  in  so  much  innocent  blood,"  that  is  to  say,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  Ii-isli  massacre.  But  Cromwell  ought  to  have 
been  very  sure  of  this,  and  Mr.  Carlylc  says  that  the  garrison  put  to  the 
sword  were  Enylisli.  I  maintain  that,  since  the  defenders  of  Drogheda 
and  of  Wexford  were  regular  soldiers,  tightiug  under  their  coloura,  to 
put  them,  whether  English  or  Irish,  to  the  sword  for  meeting  their 
assailants  in  the  breach  and  proving  themselves  brave  men,  was  an  ex- 
treme and  a  cruel  exercise  of  the  riglits  of  war.  But  what  strikes  me 
most  painfully  in  these  letters  is  a  certain  savage  hardness  with  which 
Cromwell  seems  to  gloat  over  heart-rending  circumstances.  "  Divers 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  being  fled  over  the  bridge,  about  1(X>  of 
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them  possessed  St.  Peter's  Church  steeple.  .  .  .  These,  being 
summotied  to  yield  to  mercj',  refused.  Wliereupon  1  ordered  the 
steeple  of  St.  Peter's  Church  to  be  fired,  when  one  of  them  was 
lieard  to  say  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  '  God  damn  me,  God  con- 
found ine  ;  I  huru,  I  burn.*  ...  I  believe  all  their  friars  were 
knocked  on  the  Lead  promiscuously  but  two ;  the  one  of  which  was 
Father  Peter  Taaff,  whom  the  soldtoi-s  took  the  next  day,  and  made 
an  end  of."  Cromwell  wa.s  in  tins  instance  inflamed  to  ferocity,  and 
deep  as  is  ray  respect  for  Mr.  Carljle  and  Mr.  Froude.  I  tliiuk  that 
the  reprobation  and  resentment  which  such  things  awake  in  the 
inas8  of  men  ought  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  repressed.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Cromwell  addi-essed  his  summons  to  strong  places  in 
Ireland  in  name  not  of  the  Commonwealth  but  of  Parliament.  He 
never  exhibited  a  trace  of  that  eutbusiasra  for  a  Republic  which 
was  a  passion  with  several  of  those  who  sat  with  him  in  the  Council 
of  State. 

Having  quelled  Ireland,  Cromwell  had  once  more  to  deal  with  the 
Scots.  Duke  Hamilton's  enterprise  Lad  not  been  approved  l)y  the 
covenanting  clergy,  but  they  and  the  party  in  the  Scotch  Parliament 
which  had  agreed  with  them  in  discountenancing  Hamilton  were 
startled  by  the  execution  of  the  King  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Charles  II.  was  invited  to  assume  the  Royal  autho- 
rity in  Scotland,  and  the  little  nation,  dreadfully  as  its  resources  had 
been  impaired  by  the  Marston  Moor  expedition,  the  devastations  of 
Montrose,  and  the  catastrophe  of  Preston,  raised  a  cuusiderablc  army. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  difference  between  CromweU's  treat- 
ment of  the  genuine  Covenanters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Iri.sh  Papists  and  of  the  Malignant  or  Pure-Royahst 
Scots  of  the  Preston  raid,  on  the  other.  Even  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  who 
devotes  to  Cromwell  one  of  the  many  bitter  spites  that  found  harbour 
in  her  saintly  breast,  is  inchued  to  believe  that  ho  was  reluctant  to 
accept  the  command,  and  sincerely  wi.shed  Fairfax  to  take  it.  The 
Scots  were,  he  believed,  under  infatuation  in  imagining  that  the 
objects  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  could  be  attained,  ex- 
cept in  the  dead  letter  of  them,  by  the  proclamation  of  Charles  II. ; 
but  he  could  not  doubt  that  a  number  of  them  were  of  that  Godly 
party  which,  as  he  was  for  ever  saying,  the  Lord  guarded  as  the  apple 
of  His  eye,  and  which  it  was  tei'ribly  dangerous  to  hurt.  It  was, 
therefore,  an  infinite  consolation  when  God  shone  upon  him  in  the 
almost  miraculous  deliverance  of  Diuibar.  He  solemnly  adjures  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  not  to  slmt  their  eyes  to  a  revelation  like  that- 
He  thinks  it  little  better  than  bla.spheniy  when  the  reverend  gentle- 
men remark  with  coldness  that  tliey  do  not  hang  their  faith  upon 
events.     "  Did  not  you  solemnly  appeal  and  pray  ?    Did  not  we  do 
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60  too  ?  And  oujrlit  not  you  and  we  to  think,  witli  fear  and  trembling, 
of  the  hand  of  tlie  great  God  in  tliis  mighty  and  strange  appearance 
of  His  ;  instead  of  slightly  calling  it  an  '  event '  ?  .  .  .  The  Lord  pity 
yoii!"  He  has  the  appalling  pre.suDnption  to  lecture  even  the  General 
Assembly.  "  Is  it  therefoi-e  infallibly  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God, 
all  that  ywi  say  ?  I  beseech  you,  in  the  bowels  of  Clirist,  think  it  pos- 
sible you  may  be  mistaken."  But  on  the  whole,  the  tenderness  with 
which  he  addresses  the  Scots  is  womlevfui,  considering  liow  he  wrote 
about  friars.  "  If  we  know  our  heai-ts  at  all,  our  bowels  do,  in  Christ 
Jesus,  yeaiTi  after  the  Godly  in  Scotland."  But  neither  the  clergy  nor  the 
people  could  be  persuaded  to  abandon  Charles.  Even  after  the  crushing 
blow  of  Dunbar  they  protracted  the  struggle  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
and  if  the  hopeless  project  of  an  expedition  into  England  bad  not  been 
adopted,  they  might,  as  Cromwell  told  the  Parliament,  have  maile 
it  very  difficult  work  for  the  Engli.sh  in  the  succeeding  winter.  At 
Worcester  the  Scots  were  beaten  down  by  overpowering  numbers, 
but  though  Oliver,  bent  probably  on  securing  the  person  of  Charles, 
entreated  them  to  yield  to  mercy,  they  sacrificed  themselves  to 
give  their  king  a  chauce.  From  this  time  Oliver  took  an  interest 
in  Scotland  somewhat  like  that  which  a  parent  might  take  in  a 
child  that  he  loved,  but  to  Avhich  he  bad  been  under  the  necessity 
of  administering  a  severe  castigation.  He  spoke  witli  pride  and  joy 
of  the  prospering  of  the  Scots,  especially  tlie  poor,  under  his  nile. 
Johnston  of  Warriston,  one  of  the  original  Coveiiautcr.s,  sat  in  his 
House  of  Lords,  and  Scotcli  Lockhart,  who  had  been  in  the  Preston 
welter,  was  Cromwell's  highh'  distinguished  French  ambassador,  and 
commanded  the  ParUamcnt  troops  on  the  sand  dunes  near  Dunkirk, 
when  thc^y  drove  before  them  the  best  soldiers  of  Spain. 

After  Worcester,  Cromwell  could  not  but  feel  that  he  was  the  first 
man  in  England.  His  victories  had  built  him  a  pedestal  on  which  he 
stood  visibly  above  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries.  It  w^is  impossible 
that  he  should  regard  with  overpowering  reverence  the  peeled  and 
meagre  Rump  in  which  sat  hardly  one  in  four  of  the  original  Commons 
of  the  Long  Fai'liament.  For  upwards  of  nineteen  months  he  waited, 
and  then,  fiercely  exclaiming  that  they  were  no  Parliament,  he  turned 
the  remaining  members  out  of  doors.  He  did  so  with  a  view  to 
averting  either  of  two  dangers :  first,  the  perpetuation  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  second,  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament  by  such  a  constitu- 
ency tliat  the  Puritan  cause  would  be  placed  in  peril.  The  idea  of 
a  Parliament  perpetually  renewing  itself  as  its  members  died  out 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  Vane,  and  it  has  much  to  recommend 
it.  The  periodical  convulsion  fits  of  general  elections,  as  we  see  them 
in  England  and  in  America,  would  be  entirely  avoided  by  Vane's  plan, 
and  it  would  prevent  any  danger  which  might  supposably  arise  from 
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the  sudden  landing  of  an  enemy  while  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
But  it  was  not  the  old  English  method,  and  strong  as  was  Vano's 
influence  with  Cromwell,  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  unteach  the 
lessons  he  had  learned  from  cousin  Hampden  and  from  John  Pym.  On 
finding  that  Oliver  wtis  resjolute  against  perpetuation,  Vane  and  his 
party  seem  to  have  tried  to  hurry  through  the  House  a  Bill  for  the 
election  of  a  Parliament  by  the  people  in  general.  To  do  this, 
Cromwell  knew,  would  ho  to  run  deadly  hazard  of  a  renewal  of  the 
war.  He  assumed  the  supreme  authority,  defending  the  step  on  the 
broad  gi-ound  of  necessity,  "  If  the  necessity  I  allege,"  he  in  eflect 
said,  "  be  a  false  or  feigned  necessity,  I  am  a  villain  ;  hut  if  it  is  a 
real  necessity,  the  plea  is  sound."  Mr.  Bis.set  denies  the  fact  of  the 
necessity.  Could  not  Cromwell,  he  asks,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
have  guarded  the  cause,  and  secured  that  the  Parliament  elected 
by  the  people  should  not  wrest  from  the  Puritans  all  they  had 
been  contending  for  ?  The  reply  is  easy.  A  Parliament  elected  in 
the  way  supposed  wouhl  have  been  vehemently  opposed  to  Cromwell. 
Tliia  is  perfectly  certain,  tor  even  with  all  the  safeguards  he  took,  his 
Parliaments  would  not  work  until  he  excluded  a  large  proportion 
of  the  members.  To  have  let  a  Parliament  vehemently  opposed 
to  him  sit,  would  have  been  to  endanger  evei*ytliing,  including 
his  own  neck  ;  and  to  turn  three  out  of  eveiy  four  members  from  the 
door  would  have  been  to  provoke  insun-ection.  Oliver  had  not  been 
two  years  in  his  grave  when  the  sweeping  away  of  the  entire  fabric 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  hurling  down  into  contempt  and  im- 
potence of  that  Godly  party  agaiuLSt  which,  while  he  breathed,  no 
tongue  in  Europe  dared  to  wag,  demonstrated  that  it  was  no  feigned 
necessity  of  which  he  spoke. 

As  ruler  of  Euglaud  he  strenuously  endeavoured  to  restore  in 
its  essentials  that  ancient  English  fi-eedom  which  it  had  been 
the  aim  of  the  Puritan  heroes  of  the  early  time,  Eliot,  Hampden, 
Pym,  to  set  on  an  immoveable  basis.  Charles  I.  wa.s  a  monarch 
chafing  against  constitutional  fetters,  abhorring  Parliaments,  grudg- 
ing every  concession  to  the  patriots.  Oliver  was  a  monarcli  exert- 
ing his  utmost  ingenuity  to  bring  into  existence  a  free  Parliament 
which  might  limit  his  power  and  vote  his  supplies.  He  welcomed 
the  restoration  of  tlie  House  of  Lonls,  for  he  had  never  objected 
to  that  House  in  itsell",  but  only  to  its  servility  to  the  king  and 
haughtiness  to  the  people.  He  would  have  had  no  objection  to 
be  called  a  king,  but  he  expressed  his  distrust  of  the  hereditary 
principle,  and  said  that,  if  they  had  in  hira  tlic  thing  they  wanted, 
they  might  avoid  offending  good  men  by  giving  him  a  particular 
name.  He  looked  on  himself,  he  said,  as  the  Constable  of  the  parish, 
useful  La  keepmg  the  puace.     Every  sect,  he  mournfully  declared, 
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cried  out  for  toleration  to  itself,  but  give  it  toleration,  it  immediately 
grudged  toleration  to  others.  He  would,  beyond  question,  have 
tolerated  still  more  generously  had  he  dared,  being  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries  in  this  matter.  The 
magnificent  energy,  simplicity,  integrit}',  and  wisdom  of  his  foreign 
administration  are  admitted.  England  mistook  his  intention  for 
what  we  call  Imperialism,  wluch  it  was  not,  and,  not  understand- 
ing him,  England  most  justly  refused  to  be  dazzled  by  his  genius 
and  his  conquests  into  what  she  believed  would  be  a  final  surrender 
of  her  liberties.  But  in  ten  years  or  less  flngland  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  discover  that  his  aim  was  constitutionalism,  and  once  this 
was  discovered,  all  classes,  aristocracy,  gentry,  and  the  body  of  the 
people,  would  have  joined  in  clamorous  and  impassioned  loyalty. 
Our  history  since  his  death  has  proved  that  England  did  ihot  desire 
a  fundamental  change  in  her  political  institutions,  and  that  a  change 
of  dynasty  VKtA  a  necessity.  This  is  Oliver's  complete  vindication. 
There  are  no  perfect  characters,  and  I  think  that  there  was  a  vein 
of  personal  ambition,  in  the  strict  sense,  in  his  composition,  but 
history  names  few  men  greater,  either  morally  or  intellectually. 

Petes  Ba.tne. 
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Calvinitm.  An  Addreaa  deUvered  at  8t.  An<}n.-w>, 
by  J.  A.  Froum,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Roctjr  of  tlie  Unl- 
Ter&ity,  March  17,  IS71.     London  :  Lon^iiiuia. 


IT  is  a  startliDg  and  incongraous  conjunction  in  the  theological 
sphere.  The  men  are  botlj  unusually  distinguished  in  their 
sspective  ages,  both  are  stars,  and  stai's  of  the  first  magnitude,  but 
they  move  in  diametrically  opposite  spheres — ^wide  as  the  poles 
asimder.  East  and  we.st,  north  <t]id  south,  da  not  indicate  a  more 
thorough  and  irreconcilable  antilhe.si.s  than  "  The  Nemesis  of  Faith  " 
and  Cahnu's  "Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  One  is  forced  to 
cast  about,  to  discover,  if  it  be  possible,  what  could  have  attracted 
or  entrapped  a  man  so  iinequi vocally  pronounced  elsewhere,  into  a 
flagrant  self-contradiction.  Had  the  northern  air,  the  keen  religious 
atmosphere,  surcharged  with  Calvinism,  %vbicb  envelop.?,  not  St. 
idrew's  alone,  but  Scotland  in  its  entire  length  and  breadth, 
touched  and  turned  the  brain  of  the  athletic  doubter?  Be  it  as  it 
may,  here  is  2>''i'  i?«'i?o  an  avowed  vindication  and  glorification  of 
Calvin  and  Calvinism  by  one  who  is  deemed  to  stand  at  the  extreme 
opposite  pole  from  both.  No  doubt  the  lecturer  know  well  the  ground 
on  which  he  stood,  and  was  thorougldy  alive  to  the  proclivities  and 
prejudices  of  his  audience,  and  had  manifestly  prepared  himself  to 
minister  to  the  oar  words  good  and  true,  so  far  as  tliey  went,  but  with 
out  touching  a  single  essential  point  belonging  to  his  selected  theme. 
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A  more  perfect  example  of  the  play  of  "  Hamlet,"  with  the  part  of 
Havikt  left  out,  it  would  be  hard  to  fiud.  In  the  book  of"  The  Judges/' 
there  is  an  account  of  a  certain  Manoah  and  hia  wife,  to  whom  an 
angel  appeared.  This  celestial  visitor  proceeded  to  erect  an  altar, 
and  to  offer  sacrifice  upon  it,  and  we  read  that  "the  angel  of  the 
Lord  did  wondrously,  and  Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on."  Perhaps 
the  lecturer  at  St.  Andrew's  did  wondroujily,  but  beyond  all  question 
his  chosen  subject  stood  by  and  lucked  on. 

But  there  are  "tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
eermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything,"  and  J.  A.  Froude,  Esq., 
hits  placed  himself  in  the  highest  order  of  optimists,  and  is  able  to 
find  a  core  of  good  even  in  the  flinty  and  uugenial  soil  of  Calvinism. 

■Of  necessity  this  could  not  be  accomplished  save  at  an  immense 
expense,  and  the  lecturer  is  obliged  to  ignore  all  that  i.s  peculiar  to 
the  Calvinistic  system,  and  to  lay  his  hand  only  on  such  points  as  are  in 
no  way  di^itinctive,  but  are  comnjou  to  Calvinism  with  many  other 
diverse  modes  of  religious  thought.  It  is  a  cheap  and  easy  course, 
but  scrimply  honc»t,  for  the  lecturer  to  glorify  Calvinism  as  the 
foe  of  lies  and  falsities.  It  is  80  in  some  directions,  but  it  rouses  a 
just  indignation  when  we  retlect  that  thi.s  one-sided  theologian  omits 
to  reveal  that  in  other  directions  it  is  the  fountain  of  darker  and 
more  atrocious  lies  and  falsities  than  perhaps  any  human  system  of 
thought  besides. 

The  first  and  fundamental  article  of  Calvinism  is  eternal,  universal 

L predestination  —  eternal  reilemption  and  (>ternal  reprobation  :  a 
certain  fixed  number  of  human  beings  are  foredoomed  to  perdition, 
and  another  certain  fixed  number  are  predestinated  to  salvation,  any 
change,  even  in  a  solitary  instance,  throughout  eternity  being  impos- 

'^sible.  One  desiderates  very  naturally  some  strong  evidence  that 
these  terrible  conclusions  are  actually  accepted  by  any  sound  mind, 
but  the  evidence  is  fortbcomiug  and  is  irresistible.  The  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faitli,  a  thoroughly  Calvinistic  creed,  which  most 
of  the  evangelical  churches  accept,  with  more  or  fewer  modifications, 
thus  declares: — Chap.  iii.  3,  "By  the-  decree  of  God,  for  the  mani- 

■festatiou  of  His  glory,  aome  men  and  angels  arc  predestinated  unto 
everlasting  life,  and  others  fore-ordained  to  everlasting  death. 
4.  These  angels  and  men  thus  predestinated  and  fore-ordained,  are 

'particularly  and  uncliaitgeably  designed,  and  their  number  is  so' 
cortain  and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be  either  incrensed  or  diminished, 
fi.  Those  of  mankind  th.'At  are  predestinated  unto  life,  God,  before 
the  fuundaliou  of  the  wurld  wa«  laid,  according  to  His  etenial  and 
immutable  purpose  and  the  secret  counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  His 
will,  hath  chysen  iti  Christ  imto  everlasting  glory  out  of  His  free 

[grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  of  faith  or  good  works,  or  per- 
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severance  iu  eitlier  of  them  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as 
conditions  or  causes,  moving  Him  thereunto  and  all  to  the  praise  of 
His  glorious  grace.  ...  7-  The  rest  of  niaukiudj  God  was  pleased, 
according  tu  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  His  o\vn  will,  whereby  He 
extondeth  or  withholdeth  mercy,  as  He  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of 
His  sovereign  power  over  His  creatures,  to  pass  by  and  to  ordain 
them  to  dishonour  and  wrath,  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  His 
glorious  justice." 

Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  these  blasphemous  human 
utterances,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  unequivocal  meaning. 
The  men  who  drew  up  anil  consented  to  these  articles  of  belief, 
manifestly  betrayed  no  hesitation  or  misgiving  whatever ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  seem  assured  that,  soraehow^,  they  had  got  access  to 
the  eternal  secrets  of  Grod's  mind,  and  were  able  to  read  them  like  an 
open  book,  and  were  empowered  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on 
their  unalterable  meaning.  Will  it  be  credited  that  there  is  not  a 
shred,  not  a  tittle  to  indicate  the  existence  of  such  eternal  decrees  1 
We  are  entitled  to  ask,  where  are  they,  who  has  discovered  them, 
who  has  seen  them,  or  has  had  access  to  them  in  any  sense  ?  They 
may  exist  or  they  may  not,  but  who  has  found  them, and  where  ?  Above 
all,  who  has  been  empowered  to  open,  to  read,  and  to  reveal  them? 
They  are  simply  non-existent,  so  far  as  men  are  concerned.  The 
impious  presumption  of  first  imagining  the  existence  of  such  decrees, 
then  of  asserting  their  existence  as  an  asceitained  fact,  and  then  of 
imposing  the  belief  iu  them  on  all  and  sundry,  is  not  to  be 
measured. 

Had  there  been  more  of  reverent  reticence,  and  more  of  modesty 
and  tenderness  of  statement,  tlie  world  would  have  been  less  shocked 
and  embittered.  But  Calvin,  good  and  godly  as  he  undoubtedly  was, 
was  hard,  stern,  and  cold.  Fortified  by  isolated  passages  and  phrases 
in  the  Bible  capable  of  a  very  ditt'ereut  interpretation,  he  lias  put 
into  words  a  conception  of  the  Great  Father  almost  more  revolting 
than  can  be  found  in  the  Pagan  world,  ancient  or  modern.  The  God 
of  Ciilvinism,  the  Being  whom  some  Christians,  misinterpreting 
certain  sacred  words,  have  set  up  for  the  adoration  of  mankind, 
whatever  else  He  be,  is  not  the  eternal  fountain  of  justice  and  of 
love.  Innumerable  beings  who  never  asked  existence  at  His  hand, 
and  hi\d  no  part  whatever  iu  that  existence.  He  created  and  fore- 
doomed to  eternal  perdition.  This  is  Calvinism,  and  this,  with  little 
or  no  modification,  is  adopted  by  multitudes  of  Christian  people,  and 
most  of  all  through  the  length  and  breailth  of  Scotland. 

Eternal,  universal  predestination  manifestly  throws  back  the 
entire  of  hiunan  agency  on  the  Almighty.  Everything  that  tran- 
spires on  earth,  good  or  bad,  is  as  really  divine  as  if  no   mediate 
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sncy  hnd  intervened.    It  was  a  logical  necessity  of  Calvin's  sy^tem» 

it  hnman  free  vrill  should  be  utterly  given  up.  If  the  course  o^J 
fevcry  single  life,  and  tbe  whole  course  of  all  human  ^ency  on  eartl 
be,  a«  Calvin  asKumed,  eternally  fore-ordained,  then,  free  will  existing, 
a  single  outbreak  of  this  force  might  at  any  moment  upset  the  wisest" 
pre-arrangements  and  introduce  interminable  anarchy.  Calvin'^ 
clear,  cold  eye  detected  this  possible  outcome,  and  he  at  once  aban- 
doned the  notion  of  free  agency  in  creatures.  There  is  one  soU 
^sgent  in  the  universe — only  one — the  Great  God.  He  may  employ' 
the  hands  and  the  minds  of  his  creatures,  but  it  is  He,  and  He  only, 
that  is  the  real  actor.  He  has  instruments  through  whose  mediunt-j 
He  accomplishes  his  purposes,  but  the  mind  and  the  hands  tfai 
guide  and  use  the  instruments  are  His,  directly  and  wholly  His. 

If  all  the  grandest  and  all  the  pettiest  outcomes  of  what  seems  to- 
be  human  agency  are  eternally  predetermined  by  Go<l,  men  are  nc 
actors  at  all  in  any  true  sense.  They  are  degraded  to  mere  puppets, 
appearing  or  disappearing,  moving  or  at  rest,  acting  in  this  direction 
or  in  that,  simply  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  which  they  are  ignorant, 
[and  which  they  can  neither  cva<le  nor  resist.  Neither  praise  nor 
blame,  neither  virtue  nor  vice  can  belong  to  them.  They  are  not 
agents  at  all,  they  are  mere  instruments  through  which  another  acts, 
and  whether  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil  is  no  concern,  and  certainly  nc 
crime,  of  theirs.  The  whole  responsibility  of  whatever  is  transact 
on  earth  Ijelongs  to  the  Great  Being.  Every  lit*,  every  cnielty,  every 
injustice,  every  impurity  attaches  wholly  and  only  to  God.  It  l>elonj 
to  men  not  at  all,  for  the  strongest  of  idl  reasons ;  this,  namely,  that" 
they  are  compelled,  however  unconsciously,  by  a  force  which  they 
cannot  escape.  Necessity  is  laid  upon  them.  They  yield  to  the 
eternal  predestination  of  God,  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  but  which 
rules  and  must  rule  them  absolutely,  will  they  or  will  they  not. 

There  is  more  tnith  than  is  often  recognised  in  the  aphorism,  that 
each  man  is  the  creator  of  the  God  whom  he  worships.  Given  the 
man,  his  nature,  his  character,  and  his  life,  you  could  pronounce  with 
a  close  approach  to  certainty  what  his  God  must  be.  Calvin's  God  is 
most  painfully  Calvin  liiinsolf,  oidy  exaggcratt'd  and  worsened.  The 
man,  serious  and  devout,  was  by  nature  stern,  rigid,  severe,  logical, 
not  intuitiimal  or  emotional  at  alt.  The  syllogism  wa.s  his  guide  to 
all  truth,  the  premises,  major  and  minor,  and  the  copula,  were  his 
instruments.  And  yet  withal  the  astounding  fact  is,  that  his  entire 
system  is  based  on  a  pure  assumption.  He  starts  from  a  principU 
which  may  or  niny  not  be  true,  but  which  is  neither  more  nor  less^ 
than  a  mere  begging  of  the  question.  That  principle  is  eternal, 
universal  predestination.  A  modest  man,  one  profoundly  reverent, 
conscious  of  liis  limited  powers,  and  overawed  by  the  conception  of 
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an  infinite,  eternal,  uncreated  Being  would  have  shnink  back  firom 
pronouncing  on  the  underlying  plans  and  purposes  of  a  vast  universe. 
But  there  was  no  sliriuki ug  witli  the  Great  Reformer,  He  met  the 
tremendous  problem  with  perfect  confidence.  Aa  if  he  had  been 
present  at  the  council  of  Eternity,  as  if  he  had  seen  and  heard  and 
nnderstood  all  that  was  transacted,  he,  v»nthout  a  misgiving,  publishes 
to  the  world  God's  eternal  decrees.  But  they  are  bis,  not  God's ; 
the  outcome  of  his  mind  and  spirit,  not  God's.  They  are  basek«s 
imaginations,  without  a  shred  of  proof  or  ground.  How  he  formed 
the  conviction  that  there  were  such  etenial  decrees  it  is  not  hard  to 
imagine.  Had  Calvin  been  entnisted  with  the  creation  of  a  world, 
he,  with  his  hard,  cold,  and  rigid  nature,  would  have  played  the 
tyrant  with  all  his  rebellious  subjects,  but  would  have  exalted  and 
honoured  those  who  fell  in  with  his  plans  and  upheld  his  authority. 
And  8uch  as  he  himself  was,  his  God  must  be,  loving  to  the  good, 
but  merciless  and  ruthless  to  the  bad. 

It  is  a  tremendous  conception  that  all  Immau  things,  good  or  evil, 
beneficent  or  disa-strous,  great  or  small,  the  feelings,  desires,  thoughts, 
words,  and  acts  of  all  men,  are  eternally  pro-determined  for  them, 
and  cannot  of  necessity  be  other  than  they  actually  are.  In  one 
obvious  respect  it  is  palpably  true,  that  whatever  is  must  have  been, 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  and  especially  the  free-agency  of 
men.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  imagine  that  the  certainty 
which  Go<l  foresees  He  also  makes  inevitable  by  an  eternal  decree. 
In  this  case  God  is  the  only  real  actor,  and  man  is  a  mere  irrespon- 
sible in.'itrumeut.  In  the  other  case,  man  is  the  con.scioua,  volutita.ry 
cause  and  creator  of  all  that  springs  out  of  his  free  choice,  and  God 
Bimply  recognises  the  patent  fact  of  this  agency.  To  which  of  tliese 
alternative  cases,  had  they  been  put  before  him,  Calvin  would  have 
attached  himself  might  have  been  predicted  beforehand  from  his 
marked  idiosyncrasy. 

Imagine  the  dark  problem  of  the  universe  before  him.  Fearle-ssly 
he  attempts  its  solution,  but  in  his  own  spirit,  and  from  the  ground 
of  his  own  principles  and  character.  God  is  sovereign,  amenable  to 
none.  His  will  is  supreme  as  it  is  absolutely  irresistible.  But 
Calvin  forgets  that  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe  is  responsible  to 
Him.self,  if  to  none  else,  and  is  under  the  law  of  His  own  Being — the 
law  of  righteousness  and  love,  Calvin's  idea  of  God's  .sovereignty  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  God  has  a  right  to  do  with  His 
own  as  He  pleases.  True,  most  tnu\  but  that  which  pleases  Him  is 
always  righteous  and  loving.  With  the  view  of  exalting  Divine 
sovereignty,  Calvin  represents  God  as  determining  from  eternity  to 
create  myriads  of  lieings  for  everlasting  holiness  and  happiness,  and 
myriads,  more  uumerous,  for  everlasting  sin  imd  misery.    Irrespective 
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of  character,  or  rather  with  a  character  which  is  prc-destined  for 
them,  aad  which  they  cau  ueither  escape  nor  change,  myriads  are 
fittetj  for  salvation  and  niyriadi^  more  are  fitted  for  perdition.     Bat 

kis  is  Calvin,  not  God — the  native  product  of  a  cold,  stem,  rut 
'llQJDaQ  soul,  not  tLe  will  of  the  loving  Father  of  splritji. 

None  will  question,  that  the  great  God  must  have  foreseen  the 
■whole  consequences  of  the  creation  of  free  intelligent  beings.  But 
foresight  and  pre-ordination  arc  essentially  distinct.  Pre-ordinaticai 
causes  and  neoessitate«(  the  actual  result  perforce,  but  foresight  onlj 
supposes  tliat  the  result  is  knoAvn  and  is  certain,  be  the  grounds  of 
tliat  certainty  what  they  may.  Hence  foresight  cannot  be,  in  any 
sense,  causative — it  is  a  consequent  not  a  cause ;  the  consequent  of 
that  to  the  production  of  wliicli  it  may  have  contributed  and  cau  con- 
tribute nothing.  But  Cahiu  cannot  rest  with  mere  foreknowledge, 
and  demands  and  proclaims  universal  eternal  predestination.  There 
can  be  no  chance,  no  casualty,  he  argues,  in  the  govemnieut  of  a  wise 
and  Almighty  Being.  Nor  can  there  be,  in  the  judgment  of  any  who 
have  true  and  lofty  conceptions  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe.  But  in 
I  order  to  escape  from  casualty  ur  chance,  we  are  not  compelled  to  plui 
into  the  mystery  of  eternal  decrees.  Divine  foreknowledge  embracesl 
the  vast  actual  future,  without  the  possibility  of  mistake,  but  it  does 
not  and  cannot  crciUe  the  events  which  yet  it  takes  in.  On  the  con-ij 
trary,  it  is  only  because  these  events  are  certain,  and  seen  to  be  cei 
Son  their  own  grounds,  he  they  what  they  may,  that  they  can  be  fore- 
known. But  Calvin  must  have  much  more  than  this.  His  God  must 
be  an  absolute  if  not  an  arbitrary  Ruler.  All  tliat  transpires  in  time 
must  be  ordained  and  immoveable  from  eternity.  There  must  be 
notliing  left  to  any  created  will,  else  tlie  Supreme  Ruler  may  be 
baffled  and  defeated  by  ever}'  being  He  has  formed  True,  but  is  not 
this  the  patent,  undeniable  fact,  all  over  the  world  \  The  proclaimed, 
the  known  will  of  God,  i.**  sufferwl  to  be  resisted  and  set  at  nought, 
every  hour,  even  by  those  who  strive  the  most  to  be  obedient  and 
submissive.  But  no — Calvin  proclaims  that  that  which  appears  to  be 
resistance  and  defiance  is  real,  though  unknown  submission  to  eteiiial 
decrees.  The  announced  will  of  God  is  one  thingj  the  real  actual  in- 
iteat  of  God  is  quite  another  and  opposite  thing.  There  is  a  secret 
decree,  overriding  and  nullifying  the  announced  will.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,"  is  tlie  poHitive  command,  but  the  secret  decree  is  thou,  and 
thou,  and  thou,  art  foredoomed  to  kill  and  munler.  And  there  is  no 
possibility  of  eviisiou  or  escape,  for  the  decrees  of  Gi»d  are  unaltemble 
as  they  are  eternal.  All  munlers,  impiuities,  blaspbemtes,  cruelties, 
vices  of  every  kind, — these  arc  eternally  predestined,  and  must  issue 
forth  without  the  possibility  uf  faiiui-e.  They  belong  to  the  pre- 
ordained and  inevitable  order  of  the  world. 
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We  can  but  stand  aghast  at  this  terrific  result.  God  becomes 
the  one  grand  transgressor  and  fount  of  transgressions,  eternally 
'ordaining  myriads  of  his  creatures  to  the  vilest  uuJ  moat  nefarious 
courses  in  this  life,  and  to  the  most  horrible  punishments  hereafter. 
All  the  pjust,  and  all  the  present,  and  all  the  future  are  alike  of 
God,  determined  immovably  by  his  will  and  by  his  fixed  decree. 
It  is  undeniable  that,  if  this  wore  true,  responsibility  would  be 
lifted  ofiF  wholly  from  creatures,  and  thrown  entirely  on  the  Almighty. 
Theirs  might  be  the  hand  that  perpL'trated  a  deed,  and  theirs  the 
lipa  that  uttered  a  word,  init  the  real,  determining,  responsible  .agent 
would  be  God  alone.  They  would  be  mere  instruments  in  His  hand, 
unconscious,  and  therefore  innocent  in.«truments  of  His  will. 

It  is  no  small  relief  to  be  able  to  ask  Calvin  and  those  who  agrefti 
with  him,  where  are  these  eternal  decrees  of  which  you  discourse  so 
profoundly  ?  In  simple,  sober  earnest,  they  are  literally  nowhere, 
save  in  the  mere  imagination  of  those  who  uphold  their  existence.  And 
if  this  be  so,  if  these  decrees  are  a  sheer  figment,  and  a  very  dark  and 
ruthless  figment,  it  required  no  common  audacity,  not  to  say  impiety, 
and  no  common  want  of  human  feeling,  for  Calvin  gratuitously  to 
imagine  their  existence,  and  then  to  proclaim  the  hon-ibte  idea,  as  a 
fact,  to  the  world.  We  stand  here  in  pre.sence  of  an  act  of  human 
presumption,  impossible  to  be  transcended  or  even  equalled.  A  man 
— a  good  and  holy  man,  without  doubt — sets  himself  to  search  into 
the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  Eternal  God.  He  fancies  him-self  in 
the  place  of  God,  tries  to  go  hack  in  thouglit  to  the  unbeginning 
eternity,  and  ttieu  and  there  he  ventures  to  decide  and  pronounce 
what  it  would  be  wise  and  right  and  best  for  God  to  plan  and  to  do. 
But  the  fatal,  the  insuperable  difficulty  is  that  the  everlasting  paat^ 
has  no  voice.  No  intelligible  sound  can  be  heard  forth  from  it  iu  any 
direction,  all  is  mere  wicked  assumption.  Nevertheless  Calvin  ponders 
the  awful  problem,  harder  than  the  riddle  ol'  the  Sphinx,  he  conjectiires 
and  speculates,  and  at  last  satisfies  himself  that  he  knows  the  entire 
Tast  scheme  of  creation,  and  providence  and  all  the  deepest  purposes 
and  intentions  of  the  Creator.  But  his  impiou.s  presumption  is  terribly 
punished.  The  God  whom  he  represents  is  immeasurably  more 
odious  and  detestable  than  the  woi-st  of  his  sinful  creatures.  He  not 
only  punishes  those  who  deserve  punishment,  but  he  creates  myriads 
of  beings,  predestining  them  to  be  wicked  and  to  he  tortiured  for  ever 
in  the  fires  of  perdition.  And  this  is  held,  and  held  tenaciouBly  by 
multitudes,  as  among  the  surest  verities  of  Christianity.  We  ask,  and 
are  entitled  to  ask,  on  what  basis  does  it  stand  ?  None,  absolutely 
none.  It  has  no  basis,  it  ia  mere  pure  assumption,  assumption  besides 
of  the  moat  dishonouring  and  daring  kind.  It  supposes  that  a  man — 
no  matter  how  gifted  and  pious — gained  access  to  the  councils  of 
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eternity,  and  wius  empo\v'ore<l  to  reveal  and  expound  them.  Such, 
least,  was  Calvin's  conviction;  and,  >^'ithout  a  shred  of  evidence,  with- 
out the  faintest  wliisper  from  the  voiceless  past,  he  tills  up  the  eternal 
void  with  his  own  monstrous  fancies  :  for  lie  it  kept  in  mind,  they  are 
mere  pure  fancies,  and  not  creditable  to  either  his  head  or  his  heart. 
Even  the  Popish  dogma  of  purgatory  has  far  more  of  verisimilitude  than 
Calvin's  decree  of  damnation.  If  there  be  no  truth  set  forth  in  human 
words,  which  on  one  side  or  other  does  not  tend  to  error,  it  is  not  less 
certain  that  there  is  no  human  error  which  has  not  some  grain  of 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  idea  of  a  purificatory  discipline  in  the 
future  world  is  based  on  the  sti'ongest  grounds.  Who,  /imoug  even 
t!ie  purest  and  noblest  of  men — who,  in  dying,  could  be  capable  of  en- 
tering into  a  region  of  perfect  holiness?  Not  one.  The  idea  of  perfect 
holiness  and  of  being  perfected  in  holiness,  by  a  momentary  change  of 
place  at  death,  is  too  incongruous  to  be  entertained.  The  process  of 
purification  may  be  marvellously  accelerated  by  new  influences  and 
in  a  new  sphere,  but  surely  we  cannot,  as  if  by  a  jerk,  pass  into  perfect 
purity  from  amidst  all  the  imperfections  and  errors  and  sins  of  earth. 
It  is  simply  impossible.  Moral  purification  is,  and  must  be,  a  gradual 
process,  a  process  which  may  be  more  or  less  rapid,  but  which  cannot 
be  aocomplished  by  a  mere  act  of  power.  But  the  question  is  whether 
the  purifying  process  in  the  future  state  shall  be  brought  to  bear  oo 
all,  or  only  on  some.  With  Calvin,  tliis  is  no  question.  His  judg- 
ment is  fixed  that  the  liuman  soul  here  on  earth  possessed  of  faith  in 
God  in  Christ,  shall  at  death  pass  at  once  to  the  glory  of  heaven,  but 
the  soul  destitute  of  this  faith  shall  at  once  be  consigned  to  everlast- 
ing punishment.  With  indignation  and  with  horror  we  reject  the 
idea.  Shall  we  imagine  that  the  incalculable  myriads,  age  after  age, 
who,  without  fault  of  theirs,  have  never  cvl-u  heartl  the  name  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer,  must  perish  for  ever,  and  that  because  of  an  igno- 
rance for  which  they  were  in  no  way  to  blame.  Because  this  world 
is  manifestly  a  place  of  probation,  multitudes  seem  to  imagine  that 
probation  will  not  be  extended  beyond  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
miich  more  reasonable  to  think  that  the  loving  Father  of  souls  will 
continue  to  pursue  them  with  His  mercy  even  more  directly  and 
powerfully  than  before,  when  their  condition  and  their  experience 
must  render  them  more  susceptible  and  submissive. 

The  ultimate  <)uestion  is,  Who  is  to  triumph — God  or  the  devil  ? 
Wliich  is  the  stronger  power — good  or  evil  \  So  far  as  appearances 
in  this  world  go,  the  triumph  of  evil  has  often  been  made  manifest, 
and  OUviu's  dogma  of  perdition  seems  to  amount  to  a  moral  necassity. 
But  no,  the  discipline  of  earth  may  seem  to  have  faUed,  but  it  has 
not  failed,  cannot  fail.  If  God  "  imll  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  His  will,  unfulfilled  here,  must 
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be  meant  to  be  gloriously  accomplished  in  the  world  to  come.  It  seems 
utterly  unlikely  that  the  Great  Being  should  for  ever  abandon  those 
on  whom  so  much  providential  and  gracious  influence  had  been  be- 
stowed on  earth.  What  means  that  influence,  if  not  that  God  will 
perform  and  perfect  what  He  has  begun,  if  not  here,  then  here- 
after? 

It  is  quite  true,  that  where  the  tree  falls  there  it  will  lie,  and  that 
exactly  where  death  leaves  us,  there  precisely  eternity  will  find  us. 
The  mere  sudden  change  of  place,  itself,  can  never  create  a  moral  and 
spiritual  transformation.  But  it  is  not  diflScult  to  imagine  the  stu- 
pendous effect  of  being  introduced  to  new  and  holy  forms  of  being, 
and  to  influences  of  a  nature  and  of  a  force  we  cannot  now  estimate. 
Disembodied  spirits,  escaping  from  the  falsities  and  dreams  of  earth, 
shall  pass  into  naked  reality.  Themselves,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
existence,  thoroughly  disclosed,  not  to  their  own  eyes  alone,  but  to 
universal  and  minute  inspection,  all  idea  of  evasion  or  deception  will 
be  abandoned.  Transparency,  severe  sincerity,  and  simplicity,  must 
be  the  law  of  the  kingdom  of  light.  And  the  kingdom  of  light  is,  by 
the  same  token,  the  kingdom  of  love,  over  which  reigns  the  God  of 
light  and  love. 

The  curse  of  Calvinism  is  the  figment  of  eternal  reprobation,  and 
the  root  of  the  curse  is  the  denial  of  free  wiU. 

John  Young. 
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THE  history  of  Scliopenhaucr's  philosophy  is  in  one  sense  the 
history  of  German  speculation  since  Kant.  His  life  and  writ- 
ings are  at  once  a  criticism  and  a  reflection  of  its  failings,  while 
unwilling  testimony  to  its  secret  sources  of  strength  is  borne  V»y  hia 
submission  to  its  tendencies  in  the  midst  of  an  avowed  hostility  to 
its  popular  chiefs.  Kant  had  reversed  the  achtevetncut  of  Socrates: 
he  had  found  critical  rationalism — of  a  kind — iu  the  drawing-room 
and  the  workshop ;  he  exalted  her  to  the  class-room  and  the  profes- 
sorial chair :  her  old  \'utaries  turned  fi'om  her  as  her  speech  became 
scholastic  and  her  reasoning  apparently  abstruse,  but  the  outer  world 
continued  faithful  in  the  main  to  the  doubts  which  left  it  most  free  to 
pursue  its  daily  avocations.  It  remained  for  the  class  of  professed 
philosophers  to  find  technical  excuses  for  rearing  a  new  edifice  of 
belief  on  the  ground  cleared  and  levelled — on  the  empty,  swept,  and 
garnished  foundations  of  the  Transcendental  criticism.  The  number 
of  the  complete  metaphysical  systems  which  since  then  have  enjoyed 
a  brief  and  brilliant  vogue  in  Geimany  is  the  best  criticism  of  their 
substantial  value  :  they  were  all  rdike  in  the  suspicious  peculiarity  of 
requiring  some  active  goodvriU  on  the  part  of  the  student ;  a  disposi- 
tion to  believe  in  order  to  understand,  which  at  first,  indeed,  secures 
great  earnestness  within  the  circle  of  the  initiated,  but  afterwards 
favours  a  supercilious  aiTogance  towards  lay  ia«)uuLr.s  .ind  bv-and-bye 
degenemtes  into  indolent  or?' 
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The  sum  of  Scliopenluiiier's  charges  against  Srhelling,  Herbert, 
Fichte,  and  his  arch-enemy.  Hegel,  is  that  the  new  doctrine  enveloped 
in  a  mist  of  pseudo-scientific  phrases,  which  they  each  set  hefore 
their  disciples,  was  not  roully  a  doctrine  at  all  ;  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  believed  any  more  tlian  to  be  knowii ;  that  the  whole  art  of  the 
philosopher  was  to  juggle  with  words,  and  the  whole  ski!!  of  the  stu- 
dent to  content  himself  with  repeating  them  :  and  he  further  accuses 
them  of  having  aggravated  this  sin  against  light  and  knowledge  by 
an  offence  against  common  morality,  iu  consciously  and  wilfully  pro- 
longing their  imposture  at  the  bidding  of  the  Stat«  which  paid  tlieir 
salaries.  In  spite  of  obvious  exaggeration — for  the  personal  honour  of 
Fichte  is  above  guspicion>  and  Hegel's  self-esteem  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  sincerity — there  was  just  enough  truth  in  these  charges  to 
make  them  damaging  and  disagreeable.  It  vvits  true  that  most  of  the 
university  professors  were  careful  to  be  ambiguous  when  they  were 
irreligious,  and  that  all  were  unaffectedly  attached  to  the  principlaj 
of  authority  and  au  estabUshed  professorate.  It  was  true  that  their 
essays  in  philosophical  construction  were  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
Natural,  and  foolisbnoss  to  the  Pure  Reason  ;  but  Sohopenhaiier  him- 
self failed  in  the  attempt  to  continue  Kant  without  contradicting 
him,  and  a  continuation  he  atid  thoy  agreed  was  nccessarj'.  A  Kritik 
is  only  the  first  half  of  n,  Metaphysik,  and  Kant  had  not  demonstrated 
«  prwri  the  impossibility  of  metaphysics  in  general.  It  may  be  that 
the  ordinary  forms  of  thought  will  always  refuse  to  lend  themselves 
to  ontological  speculation  -,  but  the  distinction  between  Schopenhauer 
and  his  opponents  was  that  be  never  really  conl'oundcd  the  truths 
known  by  ordinary  and  those  to  be  discovered  by  extraordinaiy 
methods.  The  only  proof  of  the  validity  of  logical  reasoning  is  that 
it  carries  couviction  to  the  minds  of  those  who  understand  it,  and  in- 
tuitive certainty  stands  in  the  same  way  on  its  own  basis  ;  but  the 
former  alone  has  a  prescriptive  I'ight  to  the  name  of  knowledge,  and 
Schopunhauer  tacitly  admits  the  latter  to  be  nothing  more  than 
opinion,  by  his  care  to  explain  that  his  .system  requires  to  be  studied 
from  within,  and  that  to  appreciate  his  views  it  is  necessary  to  repro- 
duce the  mood  iu  which  thoy  were  formed.  Thus,  iu  spite  of  his 
confident  and  persuasive  style,  he  is  and  remains  essentially  a  scep- 
tical writer — but  one  of  those  whose  doubts  are' double  edged,  and  if 
they  furnish  weapons  against  himself,  not  less  certainly  make  the 
position  of  his  assailants  untenable. 

This  peculiarity  of  Schopoubauor's  mental  attitude  may  have  had 
something  to  do  ^vith  the  tacit  resolve  of  the  university  professors  to 
ignore  instead  of  refuting  him.  His  principal  work,  "  Die  Welt  als 
Wille  und  VorsteUung,"  Avas  published  in  1S18,  and  was  soon  after- 
■ftTirds  ably  and  impartially  reviewed  by  Herbait.who  called  "Reinhold 
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the  first,  Ficbte  tbe  most  profound,  Sclielling  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, but  Schopenhauer  the  cleaxest,  the  most  ingenious,  the  most 
companionable,  amongst  those  who,  starting  from  the  Kantian  philo- 
sophy, and  aiming  at  correcting  it  by  its  own  light,  have  wandered 
far  from  its  principles."  But  this  was  the  first,  and,  for  something 
like  thirty  years,  the  last  serious  recognition  of  his  claims  to  rank 
amongst  the  leading  thuikers  of  Genuany.  The  existing  philosophi- 
cal schools  were  constrained  in  a  manner  to  tolerate  each  other, 
because  they  were  not  agreeil  upon  canons  of  criticism  which  should 
apply  to  them  all.  To  imderstand  one  chosen  teacher  was  quite  as 
much  as  most  of  the  students  could  manage,  and  partizanship  took 
the  place  of  intelligent  controversy.  Schopenhauer  threatened  to 
disturb  this  compact  to  agree  tu  differ,  by  an  appeal  from  the  schools 
to  the  public,  from  learning  to  common  sense,  in  the  course  of  which 
his  picturostiue  style  and  rhetorical  power  must  have  given  him  a 
decided  advantage.  He  was  met  by  a  "conspiracy  of  sUeuce,"  which, 
originating  in  a  natural  professional  jealousy,  was  fostered,  one  i^ 
compelled  to  suppose,  by  an  uneasy  dread  of  the  consequences  to 
philosophei-s,  if  philosophy  became  associated  with  the  idea  of  radical 
iri'evercnce  to  the  higher  powers  of  earth  and  heaven.  H,  L 
Fichto  openly  excused  himself  for  having  so  long  delayed  to 
notice  SchopL^uhaucr's  works  un  the  ground  that  he  wfis  afraid  of 
doing  them  injustice:  the  views  they  contained  were  so  repulsive  that, 
apparently,  silence  was  the  most  chariUible  course  possible.  Yet  it 
had  not  been  reckoned  a  sutficient  reason  for  ignoring  the  elder 
Fichte,  that  some  people  thought  his  teaching  led  to  the  coldest, 
hardest,  emptiest  athci.sui  known.  Schopenhauer  was  not,  to  put  it 
mildly,  a  person  of  conciliatoiy  disposition  ;  he  had  the  courage  of  bis 
opinions,  and  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  understood  that  his  opinions 
were  such  as  it  needed  courage  to  maintain.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  he  calls  Will  is  really  rather  more  liko  a  common-place  spiritual 
God  than  eitlier  the  Absolute  or  the  I,  but  the  inventors  of  the 
Absolute  and  the  I  always  spoke  of  their  creations  with  religious  awe, 
and  left  the  weaker  brethren  free  to  assign  whatever  meaning  they 
pleased  to  the  names ;  and  for  this  bowing  in  the  house  of  Rimmon, 
be  .scolds  them  with  as  much  energy  as  if  they  had  been  oitliodox 
Jews,  or  Mahometans,  or  Christians.  Instead  of  meeting  him  with 
his  own  weapons,  to  which  his  system  was  vulnerable  enough,  the 
professors  tried  to  stop  the  contagion  of  his  views  by  isolating  him, 
and  so  gave  him  no  choice  but  to  be  forgotten  or  to  forfnd  another 
"  ism  "  in  addition  to  all  of  theirs.  The  result  was  unfortunate  in 
more  ways  than  one,  for  besides  leaving  him  to  develop  all  his  own 
crotchets  uncontrolled,  it  deterred  him  from  giving  serious  or  candid 
consideration  to  his  rivals.     His  denunciations  of  Hegel  are  amusing 
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and,  in  part,  deserved,  but  we  should  bave  been  wilbug  to  exchange 
some  of  them  for  a  coherent  criticism  of  the  hlmiiliCiXddirt.  After 
all,  it  may  bave  been  his  own  fault  that  his  doctrine  did  not  make 
way  sooner.  In  1820-22,  he  was  lecturing  on  philosophy  at  Berlin, 
and  with  very  little  succesis  ;  but  Hegel  had  done  the  same  fur  hall"  a 
lifetime,  and  was  more  than  forty  when  fame  at  last  took  compassion 
on  him.  With  the  same  patience  Schupenbauer  might  liave  become 
the  oracle  of  a  university  in  less  time  than  it  took  him  to  convert  a 
small  circle  of  private  friends.  The  chief  difficulty  in  giving  an 
.account  of  his  philo.sophy  is  to  determine  what  is  the  natural  order 
in  which  to  tirrange  the  heterogeneous  ma-ss  of  hi.s  opinions  :  he  him- 
self modesitly  demands  that  tiie  student  shall  begin  by  reading  his 
great  work  ivnce,  through,  because  the  end  of  it  is  as  neces-nary  t*>  ex- 
plain the  beginning  as  the  lieginuing  to  explain  the  end  ;  aud  this  is' 
true,  because  the  real  explanation  of  both  beginning  and  end  lies  in 
his  personal  idiosyucrai^ies— a  very  strong  Wdl,  "die  cine  Welt  in 
sich  erschuf,"  and  a  very  original  mental  Representation  of  this 
world  of  his  own  fashioning.  A  slight  knowledge  of  his  life  and 
character  is  the  best  introduction  to  his  writings. 

Arthur  8chopeubauor  wivs  born  in  17S8.  His  father,  Hoinrich 
Floris  Schopenhauer,  was  a  wealthy  and  highly  considered  citizen  of 
Dantzic;  a  man  of  wide  ctdture,  restless  tcmperami'.nt,  and  choleric 
disposition,  with  so  much  old-fiishioned  republican  pride  aud 
patriotism  that,  when  the  annexation  of  Dantzic  by  Prussia  was 
accomplished  in  179»i,  he  immediately  removed  with  his  whole  house- 
hold to  Hamburg,  ai  the  co.st  of  consitlerable  material  losses.  Johanna 
Schopenhauer,  twenty  years  her  husband's  junior,  wa.s  a  round, 
fair  little  woman,  clear-headed,  positive,  with  good  natural  abilities, 
and  a  talent  for  making  the  most  of  them,  aud  of  all  her  otiior  advan- 
tages. When  their  son  therefore  repeats  incessantly  that  children 
inherit  their  moral  character  from  their  father,  their  intellectual 
qualities  from  their  mother,  we  are  to  understand  that  he  liimself 
yrats  njiturally  honourable,  eccentric,  passionate,  nervously  irritable  (it 
•was  half  suspected  that  his  father  committed  suicide),  and  endowed 
with  miglity  power.s  of  mind ;  for  the  gifts  of  the  mother,  he  held, 
"Were  much  intensified  in  transmission  to  the  nobler  sex.  His  educa- 
tion was  aclapted  to  develop  rather  than  to  moderate  his  peculiarities  : 
rAS  a  child  he  had  more  opportunity  for  studying  men  than  book.s;  for 
[Im^parents  were  fond  of  travelling,  and  mixed  freely  in  the  best  in- 
teoluiai') society  of  the  various  towns  they  visited.  At  fifteen 
Arthur  wished  to  begin  to  study  for  the  universities  ;  his  father 
insisted  on  mitkiug  a  merchant  of  him,  qa  a  more  promising  cani^re', 
by  way  of  compromise,  or  rather  bribe,  it  was  agreed  that  the  boy 
should  first  travel  and  see  the  world  for  a  few  years,  and  then  yield] 
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to  his  fiitUvr's  wisliGs.  He  rcvisitoil  France  (where  he  had  already 
8peut  twi>  years  in  a  private  family  to  learn  the  language)  and 
England,  nnd  seems  to  have  passed  his  time  chictly  in  j limping  at 
the  coQcluftioDs  that  it  was  to  bo  the  future  business  of  his  life  to 
justify  atul  reconiuiend.  In  1805  his  commercial  training  began; 
his  father  died  a  few  months  later,  and  his  mother  removed  to 
Weimar,  wlicrc  her  house  soon  became  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  >!?c/Mm- 
(/eisterei  of  tbo  Court.  The  relation  between  them  seoms  to  have 
Wen  peculiar  and  painful.  Johanna  was  still  young,  proud  of  her 
social  and  literary  successes,  and  inclined  to  take  life  easily  :  she  Avas 
extravagant,  addicted  to  the  tearful  aesthetic  gallantries  of  the  time, 
and,  it  need  hardly  Ije  said,  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  her  son's 
struggling  genius.  His  melancholy  disturbed,  while  his  dogmatism 
puzzled  her,  and  as  she  coidd  give  him  no  intellectual  guidance,  she 
seems  to  have  thought  that  such  antipathetic  natures  were  best  apart; 
but  she  encouraged  and  assisted  him  in  giving  up  the  profession  that 
be  hated,  and  recommencing  his  studies.  Ho  does  not  show  to  advan- 
ti^e  ID  wrangling  with  her  as  to  Avhich  of  their  works  will  fare 
hardest  with  posterit}' ;  nor  in  arguing  to  the  end  of  his  days  that 
women  ought  always,  as  in  India,  to  be  under  the  tutelage  of  their 
nearest  male  relation,  because  he  had  suffered  from  anxiety  lest  his 
patrimouial  inheritance  should  be  irretrievably  impaired  under  her 
mlministration.  But  these  an<l  other  uuamiable  traits  are  best 
excused  by  his  own  candid  avowal,  that  he  liked  his  own  mental 
physiognonjy  well  enough,  but  bis  moral  not  at  all.  He  recognized 
and  condemned  the  congenital  peculiarities  which  were  too  strong  for 
him,  but  the  unalterableness  of  the  natural  character  (yeUe  noil  die- 
citur)  was  one  of  his  favourite  dogma.s,  and  no  doubt  he  had  cogent 
pereoual  reasons  for  believing  in  its  truth. 

In  1810-11,  he  studied  at  Gottingeu,  and  formed  a  friendship 
■with  Bunseu;  then,  drawn  by  Fichte's  reputation,  be  repaired  to 
Berlin,  and  though  what  he  called  his  "veneration  <l  pnoH"  soon 
wore  off.some  traces  of  Fichte's  teachrng,and  even  of  Schleiermacher's, 
Avhosc  lectures  he  also  attended,  may  b'^.  discovered  in  his  way  of 
approaching  metaphysical  problems  :  inHuence  is  not  the  loss  real  on 
a  reluctant  pupil  because  it  only  helps  to  determine  him  to  denial, 
and  Fichte  had  less  right  to  compare  Schopenhauer  to  Herbart  than 
Herbart  had  to  call  him  a  pupil  of  Fichte.  But  the  groundwork  of 
his  philosophy  is  altogether  his  own,  and  everything  conduced  to 
make  his  originality  as  complete  and  as  aggressive  as  possible.  His 
learned  education  practically  began  when  he  was  niueteeu,  when,  of 
course,  his  character  and  all  the  opinions  that  a  clear  and  self-reliant 
thinker  could  invent  without  external  aid  were  already  formed.  At 
<?i5hteen  he  wa*  convinced  of  tlie  misery  of  men  ;  at  twenty-one,  of 
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their  depravity ;  and  at  twenty -Hve,  of  his  own  vast  mental  superiority 
to  the  masses.  These  were  facts  directly  present  to  his  conscious- 
ness, not  truths  reached  by  logical  inference,  and  hence  he  could 
aftbrd  to  undervalue  the  intellect  as  an  instrument  for  metaphy- 
sical discoveiy.  Reason  told  him  to  what  extent  and  under  what 
conditions  the  senses  are  to  be  trusted  ;  and  sensible  experience 
fixed  the  limits  beyond  which  the  intellect  is  lost ;  but,  besides 
and  beyond  these,  he  recognised  a  new  element — the  character  of 
the  conscious  Subject  as  a  whole.  This  character,  viewed  objec- 
tively, ho  called  Will ;  and  since  the  whole  nature  of  the  Subject 
is  to  perceive  or  have  ideas,  what  ideas  it  shall  have  depends  in 
the  last  resort  upon  this  same  character.  Passive  perception  is 
the  "  affinnation  of  Will,"  the  acquiescence  of  the  subject  in  its 
own  appearance  as  the  active  object  of  cognition.  The  knowledge 
which  transcends  reason  and  sense,  as  the  character  of  the  subject 
includes  its  "  Will  and  Representation,"  he  calls  intuition,  and  very 
aptly,  for  it  is  the  way  in  wiiich  be  (or  any  other  conscious  sub- 
ject) sees  things  in  general ;  it  is  the  sum-total  of  that  which  is 
true  to  hira.  The  singularity  and  much  of  the  attraction  of 
Schopenhauer  lies  in  this  combiuatiou  of  a  perfectly  clear  critical 
judgment,  with  confident  extra-logical  convictions  derived  from  an 
active  or,  to  use  his  own  dialect,  a  wUfitl  imagination,  He  was  at 
pains  to  realize  to  himself  as  distinctly  as  possible  the  state  of 
things  which  he  imagined  {anschaaen  =^  Spinoza's  iviayinari),  and, 
had  so  far  an  advantage  over  hi.s  enemies,  the  professors,  in  the 
seaxch  for  a  new  organ  with  a  new  name  for  the  formation  of 
opiDion,  that  he  reached  the  common  goal  by  ceasing  to  reasou,  not 
by  reasoning  wrong.  But  if,  as  is  probable,  our  opinions  are  the 
conclusions  we  have  derived  from  forgotten  premisses,  Schopenhauer's 
scheme  of  the  universe  must  be  the  reflection  of  the  boyish  experi- 
ence atnid!!t  which  his  character  wna  formed.  A  mental  pietl^-tet're 
would  have  softened  his  Lshmaelitish  humour  ;  but  he  grew  up  with- 
out a  fixed  milieu  of  localized  interests  or  embodie<l  principles,  and 
his  philosophy  was  that  of  a  nomad  in  thought,  shy  and  suspicious 
of  his  own  kind,  dreamy  and  credulous  in  his  contemplation  of 
nature. 

Schopenhauer's  first  philosophical  work*  was  an  attempt  to  gener- 
alize the  principle  of  causation  so  as  to  make  it  include  all  the  other 
necessary  forms  of  thought.  He  distinguishes  the  sufficient  reason  of 
Becoming,  of  Knowledge,  of  Being,  and  of  Action.  The  first  is  mate- 
rial causation,  the  natural  law  by  which  changes  precede  -changes ; 
the  second  is  relative  to  the  human  miud,  which  recognizes  only  cer- 

•  "Oonoeminif  ike  fourfold   Root  of    the   Principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason," 
Ist  edition,  IS15  ;  3rd  edition,  18(34. 
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t^a  logical,  metalogical,  empirical,  and  transcendeDtal  truths  ;  the 
third  includes  the  properties  of  space  and  time,  in  which  alone  real 
existence  is  thinkable ;  the  fourth  \&  the  law  of  motivation.  These 
four  phases  of  the  principle  are  not  aJl  reducible  to  the  first,  and  their 
application,  though  co-extensive  with  the  worlds  of  thought  and 
sense,  ui  not  an  universal  metaphysical  necessity.  This  little  treatise 
is  an  introduction  to  the  less  original  portion  of  his  chief  work,  that 
which  deals  with  the  world  aa  Idea  or  Representation.*  He  appears 
here  as  an  idealist,  and  expects  to  have  the  general  principle.  '*  the 
world  is  my  Idea,"  readily  conceded.  The  world  as  Will  in  reality 
goes  before  the  world  as  Idea;  but  since  the  world  as  Idea  is  the  mani- 
festation, the  realization,  in  Schopenhauer's  phrase  the  objectivation 
of  Will,  our  knowledge  must  proceed  backwards,  from  the  manifies- 
tation  to  tliat  which  is  manifested.  His  weakness  as  a  psychologist 
lies  in  his  tendency  to  neglect  the  intelligible  for  the  real,  which,  af 
course,  can  only  be  known  in  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible.  In  making 
the  principles  of  existence  active.  Will,  instead  of  passive,  Consciou.s- 
ness,  he  perhaps  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  beginning  with  the  one 
which  was  least  unlike  a  cause  ;  yet  this  is  scarcely  likely,  as,  in  spite 
of  phrasea  like  "  Trager  der  Welt,"  he  asserts  that  subject  and  object 
are  not  causally  connected, — in  other  words,  that  the  will  is  something 
more — something  different  from  my  idea.  There  is  no  sun,  there 
is  not  even  an  eye  that  sees  the  sun,  there  is  only  the  vision  of  the 
sun,  and  the  seer,  the  subject  of  the  vision,  is  the  support,  the  condi- 
tion, of  the  existence  of  suns  and  everything  else.  But  while  most 
philosophers  start  cither  from  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
object,  Schopenhauer  contents  himsell'  with  the  fact  of  the  Ideai 
Materialists  who  start  iVoni  the  object,  forget  that  the  sensations  on 
which  they  build  their  knowledge  are  sen.satious  of  the  subject.  And 
those  who  begin  with  the  subject,  even  though,  like  Schelling  and  the 
rest,  they  liave  a  mysteriou.s  intellectual  intuition  to  help  them, 
subordinate  the  subject  to  tlie  principle  of  causahty,  by  making  it 
explain  the  existence  of  the  object,  or  by  explaining — with  indiffer- 
ent success — its  own  existence  by  that  of  the  Absolute,  which  the 
above-named  intellectual  intuition  serves  to  disclose  ;  but  to  explain 
is  to  show  the  "sufficient  reason,"  for  the  nature  of  one  thing  is  the 
nature  of  another  thing,  and  things  in  themselves,  Schopenhauer 
reiterates,  are  not  subject  to  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  at 
all. 

Phenomena  are  dependent  upon  a  perceiving  mind,  but  only  a£ 

*  It  i»  a  question  which  is  the  Ix-st  tmnalation  ;  one  is  less  graphic,  the  other  IflM 
precipe,  than  tho  German.  Locke's  uoe  of  "  idea  "  is  aH  nearly  as  possible  the  same  W 
S's  nf  VorstcUimg^,  bat  wc  have  to  leave  ouiaelvea  oa  equivalent  for  the  Idecr^ 
the  Platoaio  Idea  described  later  on. 
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regards  knowledge,  not  as  regards  being ;  there  must  therefore  be 
another  side  to  the  world.  The  question  how  the  two  sides  are 
related  to  each  other  and  to  the  subject  is  parried  in  a<Jvaiice,  for  we 

1  are  warned  that  the  relation  cannot  be  rational ;  and  this  is  rather  a 
drawback  to  the  theory  of  knowledge,  or  the  representation  of  repre- 
sentation, which  is  interpolated  before  we  are  introduced  to  this  other 
and  more  important  aide  of  existence,  the  world  as  Will.  The  body  is 
an  idea  of  the  Subject,  but  it  is  also  that  whereby  the  Subject  has 
ideas  :  t!ie  Subject  of  cognition  receives  its  identity  as  an  individual 

tfrom  the  body,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  as  such  is 
Will ;  the  action  of  the  body  ia  the  action  of  the  Will  becoming  per- 
ceptible to  sense.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  not  ideas,  but  affections  of 
the  will  in  its  manifestation,  the  body  ;  but  the  identity  of  will  and 
body  as  a  fundamental  fact  of  consciousness  is  not  ascertainable  by 
the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  in  either  of  its  forms.  The 
Ding  an  sick  (Will)  is  never  object,  because,  while  every  object  is  a 
part  of  it-s  appearance,  it  Is  itself  removed  from  all  the  forms  uuder 
which  appearance  can  be  conceived.  Its  manifestations,  but  not  itself, 
are  subject  to  the  law  of  causation  ;  for  will  is  one,  indivisible,  and  un- 
changeable, an  immanent,  not  a  transient,  force.  Knowledge  deals 
with  the  forms  of  thought  alone,  and  is  clear  because  never  ultimate. 
Our  body  is  the  only  thing  that  we  know  from  two  sides,  and  we 
suppose  that  appearances,  which  resemble  it  on  the  side  which  is 
intelligible,  resemble  it  also  on  the  side  whicli  is  not.  More  or  less  in 
quantity  or  number  are  only  predicable  of  appearances,  but  the  degree 
of  "  objectivation  of  Will  "  in  phenomena  is  what  divides  them  into 
kinds,  and  each  degree  is  the  embodiment  of  a  Platonic  idea     Know- 

[ledge  or  perception  is  an  eff'ect  of  the  objectivating  will,  blindly 
struggling  in  the  interests  of  self-preservation  towards  what  may  help 
it  to  dominate  material  opposition,  and  with  this  intervention  of  wiU 
in  the  world  of  appearance,  the  reign  of  Maja,  illusion,  begins  :  reason 
and  error  are  twins.  The  analogies  observable  in  nature  aie  signs  of 
the  unity  of  will  in  all  the  multiplicity  "of  appearances  which  side 
by  side  fill  the  world  of  space,  or  elbow  each  other  as  successive  inci- 
dents in  time." 

The  different  shares  of  Will  and  Idea  in  existence  are  summed  up 

,  somewhat  thus :  the  world  is  throughly  Will,  and  throughly  Idea, 
but  the  world  as  idea  or  representation  is  relative,  not  DiiiD  an  s-ich, 
because  its  necessary  form  is  the  subdivision  into  object  and  subject : 
when  thia  form  is  taken  away,  the  idea  is  gone,  and  something  radi- 
cally different  alone  remains,  i.e.,  Will.  It  is  an  obvious  objection 
that  as  knowledge  has  to  submit  to  the  forms  of  representation,  tlie 
idea  must  remain  if  knowledge  of  will  is  possible  ;  and  again,  that  if 
the  will  cannot  be  object,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  known,  we 
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caanot  know  it  tu  be  Drng  an  sick.  But  here  Schopenhauer  has 
secretly  made  the  transition,  which  he  elsewhere  recognizes  as  lawful, 
from  reason  to  opinion,  from  thought  in  general  to  his  thought.  The 
unity  of  will  and  idea  (we  shoidd  have  been  glad  to  hear  from  so  able 
a  Platonist  how  that  which  is  inca.pablo  of  number  can  be  one)  is  an 
hypothcBis  as  abstmse  as  the  identity  of  subject  and  object,  and  to  be 
apprehended  in  tlic  same  way, — not  by  common  ratiocination,  but  by 
contemplation,  by  the  development  of  a  vague  mental  impression,  by 
unfolding  the  secret  recesses  of  the  paradox,  by  those  very  transcen- 
dental processes  which  Schopenhauer  ridicules  in  the  systems  of  his 
opponents,  and  yet  boldly  recommends  himself,  on  the  ground  that  ordi- 
nary reason  marks  a  point  beyond  which  extraordinary  powers  alone  can 
proceed  ;  though  he  admits  that,  in  proceeding  further  still,  the  assent 
of  reason  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  As  this  point  has  already  been 
passed  in  the  case  of  will,  he  is  not  embarrassed  by  the  suggestion 
that  Will  always  wills  something,  and  the  inquiry,  what  then  does  the 
one  Universal  Will  will  i  His  answer  is  that  the  law  of  motivation 
only  concerns  appearances,  not  things  in  themselves;  but  that  Will,  as 
essentially  irrational,  can  propose  no  aim  or  limit  to  itself,  but  vaguely 
and  in  general  wills  something,  anything,  everything.  There  is  no 
difficulty,  according  to  ordinary  notions,  in  voluntary,  spontaneous 
desire,  desire  springing  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  will:  arbitrary 
and  irrational  are  part  of  the  idea  of  free  will.  It  is  another  question 
whether  tliat  is  a  correct  account  of  human  will,  but  only  rigid 
necessarians  woulil  deny  the  possibility  of  the  conception.  But 
Schopenhauer's  primal  furce,  though  the  conception  of  it  as  primitive, 
immaterial,  aniJ  cjiTiseles-s,  is  borrowed  from  the  analogy  of  will,  is  a 
force,  and  not  a  will,  because  it  is  impersonal  and  consequently  un- 
conscious. Wlien  we  ascribe  an  action  to  will,  we  do  not  ask  Wliat 
will  ?  but  Whose?  He  argues  that  our  idea  of  will  is  more  immediate 
than  our  idea  of  force  or  potential  cause,  but  this  is  only  because  will 
is  the  one  force  given  in  consciousness:  and  even  our  own  will,  as  we 
trj'  to  analyze  it,  in  always  on  the  point  of  disappearing  from  our 
grasp ;  for  it  begins  in  motive,  that  is,  the  representation  of  a  desirable 
end,  and  it  passes  into  action,  which  is  a  merely  sensible  phenomenon 
without  any  halting-place,  in  which  we  can  discern  will  distinct  from 
both.  Schopenhauer's  Will  is  like  Berkeley's  Spirit,  of  which  no  idea 
(or  representation)  could  be  formed  because  its  essence  is  action,  but 
with  Berkeley  will  and  understanding  are  functions  of  Spirit :  abso- 
lute Will,  like  everything  else  to  which  that  deplorable  epithet  is 
applied,  must  mean  something  totally  diverse  from  Will  au  naturel, 
but  what)  or  whether  anything,  it  is  hopeless  to  inquire. 

Schopenhauer  arrived  at  his  profound,  incommunicable  impression 
le  reality  of  will  by  a  double  route.     He  tells  a  story  of  how,  as  a 
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child,  he  once  threw  fiis  shoe  iuto  a  pail  of  luilk,  and  was  ibuini 
gravely  and  pathetically  entreating  the  shoe  to  jump  out.  His  own 
action  was  the  result  of  will,  and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  of  nothing  else ; 
therefore  he  declined  to  recognize  any  other  cause  of  action  in  nature. 
This  view  may  be  fanciful  or  erroneous,  but  it  is  intelligible ;  in  fact, 
there  is  no  easier  way,  as  all  early  religions  show,  of  conceiving  the 
working  of  natural  forces.  The  natural  lueanirig  of  "Will  in  Nature" 
(the  title  of  an  essay  which  is  devoted  to  the  expo.sition  ol'  some  of  his 
favourite  doctrines)  is  conscious  will,  moat  powerful  and  varied  ia 
man,  diminisliingly  so  in  the  lower  animals,  less  still  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  but  present  cvi,'n  in  inorganic  matter  (attraction,  electricity, 
&c,)  as  a  faint,  inarticulate  consciousness  diffused  through  the  inert 
mass.  But  this  in  only  a  part  of  what  he  means  by  will  -,  the  meta- 
physical "thing  iu  itself"  must  plainly  be  something  more  than  the 
soul  or  mind  of  phenomena.  Mind  is  a  product  of  matter,  as  matter 
is  a  conception  of  mind  ;  the  two  are  coiTelated,  or  rather  are  two 
sides  of  the  same,  I.e.,  the  appearance  of  Will ;  the  explanation  of  the 
word  has  to  be  sought  in  something  less  secondary  than  they.  By 
dint  of  "intuitive"  or  "rational  perception,"  Schopenhauer  attains  to 
the  conception  of  creative  Will ;  but  the  difficulty,  or  impossibility,  of 
conceiving  iuiporsonal  will  reasserts  itself  by  making  his  Will  virtually 
personal  only  with  the  person  variable  and  uncertain.  The  Spirit  of 
a  Flea,  in  Blake,  is  exactly  what  Schopenhauer  undei-stands  by  the 
Will  of  a  Flea :  will  is  the  immanent,  efficient  cause  or  essence  of  all 
existence  ;  it  is  that  whereby  whatever  i«,  is  what  it  Ls,  or,  in  other 
wonls,  it  is  the  unknown  quantity,  the  incalculable  force  of  metaphy- 
sical science.  But  this  comparatively  simple,  if  not  very  suitable,  u.se 
of  the  term  only  accounts  for  objective  existence  and  the  «■».  mid  filf 
aicfi  sein  of  a  thing  is  necessarily  stibjective.  It  i.s.  an  incidental 
difficulty  that  a  thing  can  scarcely  continue  to  be  subjective  when  the 
firat recognition  of  its  subjectivity  turn.s  it  irretrievably  intu  art  object; 
but  Schopenhauer's  idealism  assigns  another  equally  important  and 
rather  contradictoiy  function  to  Will.  The  world  ia  my  \vdll  .•  know- 
ledge is  will,  a.s  well  as  being,  and  the  will  of  one  conscious  subject 
creates  the  only  world  that  is  real  to  itself.  The  unity  of  will — we 
cannot  call  it  pantheistic,  because  there  is  no  God, — is  a  deeply  mys- 
tical doctrine,  and  Schopenhauer  does  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  it ; 
but  even  if  it  were  conceded,  tiiere  would  still  remain  the  latent  anta- 
gonism between  will  as  real  and  as  intelligent,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  him  to  propose  that  the  self-denial  of  the  one  shoulil  neutralize 
the  blind  creative  energy,  the  craving  for  life,  of  the  other. 

This  conception  of  Will  is  the  corner-stone  of  Schopenhauer's  phi- 
losophy, and  the  inconsistencies  iu  which  he  abounds  make  it  more 
plausible  than  any  short  or  coherent  account  of  his  reasoning  can  do. 
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Scattered  up  and  doAvn  througUout  his  writings  there  are  hints  and 
images  that  seem  to  give  us  glimpses  of  tlie  body  of  opinion  of  the 
truth  of  which  he  had  a  certain  intuitive  conviction.  A  purely  mys- 
tical conclusion,  however,  cannot  be  reached  by  reasoning  without  a 
hiatus  somewhere;  his  discursive,  unmethodical  mode  of  exposition 
allows  its  precise  whereabouts  to  be  uncertaiu  and  indeed  fluctuating, 
but  the  confusion  is  not  accidental, — the  nietliod  is  a  faitliful  reflection 
of  the  thought.  To  return  therefore  to  his  natural  history  of  things 
in  themselves ;  the  transcendental  will  comes  into  the  sphere  of  re- 
presentation, or  becomes  object  by  being  realized  in  the  absolute 
(Platonic)  idea:  knowledge  of  it  in  this  fonu. would  be  adequate  and 
complete  if  omt  knowledge  were  not  determined  by  the  accident  of  a 
merely  concrete  appearance  of  will,  ('.<?.,  our  individual  SL'lves.  The 
pure  Subject  of  knowledge  discerns  the  Idea  instead  of  particulars 
when  it  ceases  to  bo  the  minister  of  will.  The  individual,  it  will  be 
rememlmred,  is  perception  conditioned  by  a  particular  act  of  will;  but 
apparently,  it  is  possible  to  escape  from  the  chains  of  this  vicious 
origin,  and  the  first  result  of  the  emancipation  is  to  resolve  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  knowing  subject.  Will,  idea,  and  appearance  are 
three  ;  and  perception  comes  into  being  with  aj>pearauce,  which  is 
false  because  selfish.  Tbu  Platonic  ideas  are  the  eternal  tniths  of 
nature  as  distinguished  from  changing,  illusory  facts  of  relation;  the 
reward  of  mystic  absorption  in  their  contemplation  is  a  metaphysical 
Paradise  of  "  things  in  themselves  "  perceiving  and  being  perceived, 
will  and  representation  subject  and  object  to  each  other,  and  all 
exalted  far  above  the  reacli  Ki'i  even  spiritual  pains  or  pleasures.  Why 
and  bow  this  fortunate  consummation  is  being  ever  baidked  by  the 
immoral  incarnation  of  the  will  to  live,  is  a  point  beyond  the  com- 
petency of  a  disciple  of  Kant ;  and  since  the  woes  of  the  world  are  au 
empirical  fact,  Schopenhauer  Avas  free  to  make  the  best  of  them,  bj 
turning,  as  Herbart  said,  "  philosophy  into  a  tragedy  of  which  the 
perceivable  universe  v-,  the  hero." 

The  terrestrial  application  of  tliis  doctrine  of  disinterested  cogni- 
tion constitutes  aesthetics.  Art  is  that  immediate  knowledge  of  ideas 
which  becomes  possible  by  the  renunciation  uf  all  personal  interest  in 
their  relations  :  it  deals  wit!i  the  real  and  permanent ;  ajsthetic  plea- 
sures consist  in  the  disinterested  cognition  of  things  in  themselves. 
Beauty  is  tlu"  will-less  realization  of  the  Idea  ;  in  its  contemplation  all 
relations,  like  time,  space,  and  causation,  disappear.  There  ore  two 
elements  in  esthetic  pleasure  ;  the  recognition  of  the  Idea,  when  that 
represents  a  high  degree  of  objectivation,  for  we  are  a  part  of  the 
universal  Will,  which  must  be  very  much  chastened  and  subdued,  not 
to  find  pleasure  in  successful  self-assertion;  and  tlie  passive  sense  of 
relief  following  release   from  tlie  bondage  of  will.      This   painless 
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intuition — for  pleasure  and  pain  belong  to  the  world  of  appearance 
before  the  release  is  consummated — bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
beatific,  intelligent  acquiescence  which  is  8pinoza's  sitminuvi  hoyium, 
and  there  is  no  equivalent  metaphysical  foundation  for  Schopenhauer's 
pessimism.  It  is,  in  fact,  tlie  comment  which  he,  being  as  he  was, 
thout^ht  fit  to  pass  upon  the  world  oF  sense.  The  qualities  of  what  is 
are  obviously  matter  of  opinion  or  definition  rather  than  science,  and, 
according  to  him,  t!ie  What,  not  the  Wliencc,  the  Whither,  or  the 
Why  of  the  world,  was  the  problem  of  philosophy.  Hence  too  he 
rejects  ail  "  historical  cosmogonies,"  and  goes  almost  as  far  as  Herbort 
in  his  contempt  fur  philosophies  of  the  "  Becoming,"  the  "Become," 
or  the  "  About-to-become."  And  yt^t  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  his 
history  of  the  genesis  of  knowledge  (lifters  from  other  imaginative 
tales  of  the  Becoming,  whilst  the  imccrtainty  iif  our  future  emanci- 
pation makes  it  rank  ainougst  things  "  Perhap.y  about  to  become." 
The  changes  which  he  narrates  as  successive  cannot  be  conceived  but 
in  time,  and  the  only  sense  in  which  it  would  be  permissible  to  use 
chronological  phrases  while  speaking  of  thijigs  in  themselves  would 
be  to  represent  a  constant,  ever-new  psychological  truth,  while  his 
theory  aims  chiefly  at  objective  validity.  His  remarks  on  the 
different  arts  and  their  relations  to  \vill  in  its  euthanasia  are  always 
ingenious  and  often  profound  t  the  relative  importance  which  he 
ascribes  to  music  is  suggestive  ;  it  i.s  the  analogue  of  life — an  imme- 
diate "  Abbild  des  Willens  " ;  musical  intuitions  are  an  unconscious 
metaph}'Ric,  and,  like  the  intuition  of  pure  reason,  cannot  be  traiis- 
lated  into  any  language  but  that  of  direct  perception.  The  analogy 
is  close,  though  of  course  the  language  of  one  sense  cannot  be 
accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  that  of  all.  But  the  majority  of  men 
contemplate  the  Platonic  ideas  with  the  same  helpless  bewUderment 
with  which  a  person  without  a  musical  ear  listens  to  a  melody  : 
^iMBMBioti  sense  says  that  there  must  be  a  meaning  in  the  balanced 
emincls,  but,  like  the  music  of"  the  spheres,  it  is  couched  in  a  language 
which  the  listener  does  not  undei-stand. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  strained  unreality  of  most  of  this 
abstract  part  of  Die  Weft  als  WiUe  nnd  Vorntdlumj  with  an  essay 
on  Freewill  published  in  1839,  which  received  the  prize  offered  by 
the  "  Royal  Norwegian  Scientific  Society  of  Drontheim."  The  ques- 
tion is,  "  Whether  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  can  be  proved  from 
consciousness?"  and  the  first  part  of  the  essay  is  a  model  of  lucid 
exposition ;  in  fact,  the  whole  treatise  la  so  readably  and  rationally 
written  that  it  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is,  and  especially 
to  be  separated  from  an  iinsucxiessful  prize  e.ssay  on  the  foundations 
of  Moi*ality,  which  is  reprinted  with  it,  and  is  decidedly  the  least 
valuable  of  all  the  author's  writings.     Schopenhauer's  answer  to  the 
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question  may  l)e  gathered  from  the  following  passage,  which  may  also 
serve  as  a  sample  of  his  more  popular  manner.  He  supposes  a  man 
standing  in  the  street  and  thinking  to  himself:  "  It  is  six  o'clock  iu 
the  evening,  and  the  day's  work  is  ended.  I  can  now  go  for  a  walk, 
or  I  can  go  to  my  club ;  I  can  also  go  up  the  towur  to  see  the  sun  set, 
or  I  can  go  t}  the  theatre ;  or  I  can  go  to  see  this  or  the  other  friend ; 
I  can  even  go  out  at  the  town  gate  into  the  wide  world,  and  never 
come  back  again.  All  this  rests  with  me  alouc  ;  I  am  perfectly  free 
to  do  cither  of  all  these  things  :  nevertheless  I  do  none  of  them,  buty 
still  of  my  own  frcc'will,  go  straight  home  to  my  wife,"  That  is  just 
the  same  as  if  the  water  said,  "  1  can  make  great  waves  i;^<^,  in 
stormy  seas) ;  I  can  hasteu  rapidly  along  (yes,  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream)  ;  I  can  rush  dowu  headlong  iu  foam  and  spray  (yes,  in  a 
waterfall) ;  I  can  rise,  ray-like,  into  the  air  (yos,  iu  a  fountain) ;  I  can 
even  boil  away  and  disappeai*  (yes,  at  HO"  heat)  ;  yet  I  do  none  of  all 
these,  but  stay,  of  my  own  free  will,  clear  and  glassy  in  the  tranquil 
pond."  As  regards  individual  human  will,  Schopeuhaucr,  like  Spi- 
noza, reduces  the  choice  to  one  between  iiTatiunal  liberty  and  neces- 
sary obedience  to  the  sufficient  reason.  But  the  metaphysical  will, 
and  human  character  as  the  condition  which  determines  what 
motive.s  shall  have  eflfect  on  a  particular  will,  are  free  and  accidental. 
The  .sphere  of  freedom  i.s  in  being,  not  in  action  ;  the  latter  is  subject 
to  all  the  forms  uf  t!iuught,  the  former  is  unknown,  unknowing,  and 
unknowable,  except  in  the  manifestations  which  we  have  no  right  to 
call  its  effects,  because  we  cannot  tell  that  the  thing  itself  hag  any 
existence  but  in  thuin.  It  is  a  question  Avhether  we  should  call  that 
accidental,  which  is  the  norm  of  whatever  we  afterwards  call  rational, 
but,  terminology  apart.,  Schopenhauer  does  not  succeed  in  making 
the  conception  of  absolute  freedom  more  intt^lligible  than  before ;  in 
fact,  he  does  uot  get  beyond  the  idea  of  what  he  himself  calls  phtj- 
siciil  freedom,  freedom  from  external  influence  or  constraint.  Being 
or  Will  owes  its  nature  to  no  other  force  or  cause  than  itself,  but  its 
existence  is  a  necessary  fact  as  soon  as  and  as  long  as  it  exists,  nor 
can  it  cease  to  exist  but  by  the  same  necessity. 

In  this  necessarily  meagre  account  of  the  chief  points  in  Schopen- 
hauer's system  of  doctrine  it  luis  been  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
picturesque  eloquence,  the  sombre  cynical  humour,  which  g^ves  a 
charm  to  bis  most  abstract  as  well  as  to  his  most  inconclusive  reason- 
ing. Wliat  remains  to  be  considered,  as  it  is  the  most  characteristic 
and,  in  a  parado.xical  sort,  the  njost  popular  part  of  his  work,  possesses 
these  qualities  in  a  still  higher  degi'cc.  "The  world  as  idea"  may  be 
left  altogether  out  of  sight,  and  the  reader  will  be  none  the  worse 
disciple,  none  the  less  likely  convert  to  his  cheerful  thesis — that  the 
existence  of  the  world  is  sin,  and  its  essence  misery,  that  each  iudi- 
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vidua!  is  a  partaker  in  the  transgression,  aud  therefore,  fitly,  iu  the 
suffering ;  aud  that  the  only  remedy  for  all  this  wrong  rests  with  the 
chief  perpetrator  to  apply  by  the  unmotived,  irrational  denial  of  what 
it  had  affirmed  without  motive  or  reason.  .Schopenhauer  indeed 
might  have  argued,  like  one  of  his  followers,  a  non  posi^e  tul  iion.  esut; 
the  cause  of  things  in  general  must  be  irmtional,  for  how  anild  such 
a  preposterous  roncatenatiou  of  things  have  a  rai^on  tVHi'e  !  And 
the  end  must  justify  the  means,  if  rather  than  leave  the  whole 
creation  without  prospect  of  redemption,  he  sacrificed  consistency  to 
a  despairing  hope  that  the  will  might  yet  one  day  learn  wisdom 
enough  to  cease  to  perpetuate  its  own  folly.  "  For,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  this  is,  a.s  a  rule^  the  course  of  a  man'.s  life,  that,  befooled  by 
hope,  he  dances  into  the  iums  of  death." 

Li  all  the  passages  that  relate  to  the  AJSjTnatiou  and  Denial  of 
Will  {Bejahuuy  und  Vei'^ieinung  des  Will^eiis  zum  Leben),  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Will,  with  Schopenhauer,  is  the  only  real  exist- 
ence, that  the  affirmation  of  Will  is  existence,  the  negation  of  Will 
the  absolute  void,  and  that,  though  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  that 
the  love  of  life  should  elect  to  die.  a  contradiction  iu  fact,  whereby  a 
given  thing  contains  within  itself  the  germ  of  its  own  destruction,  is 
neither  inconceivable  nor  unheard  of.  The  perceiving  Subject  of 
Will  is  its  highest  natural  expression,  aud  if  this  subject  perceives 
itself  to  will  in  vain,  that  is,  if  it  is  cousciou.s  of  misery,  which  is 
nothing  but  impeded  will,  its  nature  is  already  at  variance  with 
itself,  and  tiie  impatience  of  the  will  under  contradiction  may  lead 
logically  to  the  moral  contradiction  involved  iu  its  own  -self-denial. 
No  doubt  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  false  analogy  that  the  expe- 
rience of  a  melancholic  philosopher  is  transferred  to  creation  in 
general.  But  the  root  of  the  equivoque  lies  in  the  attempt  to 
conceive  the  will  as  both  subject  and  object  at  once  and  in- 
differently— to  make  the  one  wonl  "  Will "  .stand  for  the  act,  the 
agent,  and  the  object  viewed  as  a  metaphysical  unit.  The  qualities 
of  an  objective  reality,  a  "  thing  iu  itwlf,"  may  culminate  in  a  sense 
of  its  own  imperfection,  but  the  opinion  of  the  subject  as  such  has  no 
real  material  efficacy.  The  same  brain  may  be  the  seat  of  thought 
and  of  a  painful  tumour,  but  the  thought  has  no  direct  power  of  an- 
niliilatinnr  the  material  conditions  which  are  most  fatal  to  its  well- 
being  as  thought.  But  here  Schopenhauer's  sceptical  idealism  comes 
to  the  rescue  :  the  world  ia  our  thought,  and  if  we  refuse  to  think  it, 
it  is  gone  ;  gone,  not  merely  for  us,  but  actually  and  altogether,  in  so 
far  as  we  were  a  part  of  it,  and  it  of  us,  for  we  are  its  Will  to  live,  as 
it  is  our  Representation  of  life.  The  material  brain,  which  may  be 
the  seat  of  pain,  is  a  figment  of  the  brain  as  organ  of  thought ; 
it  is  the  latter  which  shows  us  itself  surrounded  by  what  we  call 
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"external  objects,"  thouq;h  they  are  not  external  to  the  mind  as  per- 
cipient, only  to  the  luind'a  image  of  itself.  Mystics  arc  generally 
pessimists,  and,  as  they  see  no  end  or  limit  in  experience  to  the  evils 
of  existence,  they  naturally  despair  of  remedying  or  destroying  them 
in  detail,  but,  more  ingenious  than  Caligula,  they  find  their  enemies 
have  one  vulnerable  neck — their  own  consciousness — and,  on  a  deadly 
blow  well  aimed  thereat,  the  wide  world  may  bite  the  dust  of 
nothingness. 

Every  argument  by  which  ascetic  nihilism  can  be  recommended  is 
repeated,  and  illustrated,  and  amplified,  and  caressed,  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  religious  motive  or  an  external  standard  of  right  or  duty. 
But  as  "Das  Ewig  leere"  is  its  own  sole  reward,  and  vdlt  non  discitur, 
as  Sclujpenhauer  is  fond  of  repeating,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  to 
anyone  who  does  not  regard  the  cousumniatiou  as  desirable,  except 
that,  when  he  is  wiser,  he  will  •,  for  though  character  cannot  change, 
knowledge  may  grow,  aud  affect  the  will,  indirectl}',  by  disclosing 
motives  formerly  ignored,  as  the  philosopher  himself  aims  at  doing. 
The  misery  of  the  world  appears  partly  as  concrete  aud  empirical, 
piirtly  as  an  abstract,  speculative  truth,  following  necessarily  from 
what  we  know  of  its  constitution.  A.^  a  matter  of  temperament, 
Schopenhauer  was  inclined  to  make  the  most  of  even  the  foiTner 
kind ;  lie  liad  none  of  the  courage  which  laughs  at  destiny,  and  not 
much  of  the  fortitude  which  is  the  best  safety-guard  of  self-love  in  a 
world  that  decidedly  admits  of  improvement :  all  that  the  natural 
man  calls  uvils  were  real  and  painful  to  hitn.  and  he  multiplied  and 
maguitied  such  of  them  as  fell  to  his  own  share  by  a  morbid  anxiety 
lest  the  mon'ow  should  be  even  worse  thau  the  day.  He  wished  to 
be  happy  as  a  man  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  and  he  knew  even  less 
how  to  set  about  it.  This  was  a  sufficient  reason  why  he,  poisoually, 
shoidd  think  the  world  awry ;  but  philosophy — another  of  his  favourite 
maxims— is  art,  not  science,  and  if  other  jieople  could  be  happy 
undt;r  his  circumstances,  wisdom  would  counsel  him  to  learu  from 
them.-  In  blaming  the  character  or  pitying  the  misfortunes  of  men, 
he  forgets  that  his  standard  of  pleasure  and  viitue  is  after  all  the 
human  one,  and  then-fore  eitlier  untrustworthy  itself  or  a  proof  that 
everything  earthly  is  not  base  and  misleading.  Spinoza  is  more 
reasonable,  who  explains  away  evil,  or  resistance  to  his  will,  because 
if  the  obstacle  won't  yield,  his  Will — in  the  name  of  philosophy — - 
will.  This  chastened  optimism  and  the  hand-to-mouth  resignation 
of  the  vulgar  serve  the  same  practical  purpose  of  making  an  ordinary 
life  decently  tolerable,  whereas  Schopenhauer  would,  in  consistency, 
have  committed  suicide  by  starvation  (other  deaths  slay  the  apjjear- 
only,  not  the  will),  but  for  the  strong  instinct  of  self-preservation 
he  calls  WUle  zam  Lcbcn,  aud  spent  his  life  iu  denouncing. 
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'his  it  is  which  makes  human  suffering  seem  so  unutterably  sad  to 
him  ;  it  is  a  kind  uf  seething  tlie  kid  in  its  motlier's  milk  :  we  are 
the  sole  authors  of  our  own  woes,  aud  deserve  the  lot  we  make ;  "the 
world  is  oiir  hell,  aud  men  are  at  the  same  time  the  tormented  souls 
and  the  torturing  deinous."     The  sense  in  which  this  is  so  will  be 
intelligible  to  any  one  who  has  succeeded  in  appropriating  his  con- 
ception of  Will  as  Dintj  an  skh.     Each  human  body  is  an  objective 
expression  of  the  univereal  Will  ;  the  particular  will  of  the  individual 
is  the  paraphrase  or  reflection  of  his  individual  existence,  and,  like  all 
appearances,  its  nature  aud  action  are  necessary.     It  is  part  of  this 
necessary  order  of  things  for  the  higher  degrees  or  manifestations  of 
will  to  attain  to  conscious  perception  or  knowledge.     Up  to  a  certain 
point  the  human   will  acts   thoughtlessly   and    irresponsibly  :    like 
plants  or  animals,  very  many  men  never  pause  to  give  au  account  to 
themselves  of  their  own  existence,  and  with  them  the  Affirmation  of 
W^ill  does  not  extend  beyond  a  faint  and  erroneous  belief  that  their 
life  is  pleasant  rather  than  otherwis^e.     Knowledge  be^ns  by  lieing 
the  servant  of  will ;  it  shows  the  will  which  are  the  objects  it  was 
blindly  striving  after,  it  points  out  the  means  for  reaching  them,  and 
so  helps  the  individual  through  his  troubled,  tr.nusitury  lite,  wliich  is 
so  short  that,  were  there  nothing  beyond,  it  would  lutrilly  be  worth 
while  to  treat  it  as  a  capital  crime.  But  the  uninteiligent  afBi"mation  of 
will  extends  beyond  the  individual  to  the  preservation  of  the  species/ 
and  this  is  the  Original  Sin  :  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  man  in  Genesis 
is  the  one  deep  spiritual  truth  in  the  Old  Testament.    The  knowledge 
'of  good  aud  evil  either  acts  as  a  quietus  to  will,  by  showing  it  the 
contradictious  in  which  its  self-assertion  is  involved,  or,  failing  in  thia, 
it  makes  the  persistence  of  will  immoral  ;ts  well  ns  knowingly  miser- 
able, aud  doubly  miserable  because  the  raiserv  is  self-caused,  bound 
up  with  the  very  essence  of  the  miserable  individual.   The  affirmation 
of  will  in  general  is  merely  the  continued,  unremonsefui  existence  of 
the  natural  man  after  he  has  attained  to  a  distinct  consciousness  of 
the  drawbacks  to  his  condition.     In  liis  chief  work  Schopenhauer  was 
inclined  to  denounce  this  as  a  crime  rather  than  a  blunder  ;  but  old 
age  brings  indvdgence,   and  in    his  latest  publication*  we  find  him 
quoting,  "  Pardon's  the  word  to  all ; "  existence  is  a  misfortune,  but 
our  fellow-sufferers  are  to  be  pitied  more  than  blamed  ;  man  is  a 
solecism,  Bomething  that  ought  not  to  be  at  all,  ami  "  what  can  be 
expected  from  creatures  in  such  a  predicament  ? "    Certainly  nothing 
good ;  and  so  the  world  resembles  a  penal  colony  in  which  men  of 
^genius,    like  state  criminals,   suffer   more    than   conunou    offenders, 
because  the   society  of  their  inferiors  is  an  additional   pain;  they 
therefore  take  refuge   in   solitude :    and — -we   presume — solace   the 

•  '•  Parerga  und  Paralipomena,"  2nd  od.  IfiCa. 
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term  of  theii'  punisbmeut  by  reflecting :  "  Who  would  live,  if  death 
were  less  terrible  ?  and  who  could  bear  even  80  much  as  tlie  thought 
of  death,  if  life  were  a  joy  ?  But  now  one  is  good  because  it  puts  an 
end  to  the  other.  We  console  ourselves  for  the  sorrows  of  life  with 
death,  and  for  death  with  the  sorrows  of  life.  The  truth  is  that  the 
two  belong  indissolubly  together,  and  form  a  labyrinth  from  which 
escape  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  desirable.  If  the  world  were  not  some- 
thing which,  in  its  practical  expression,  ovujlit  not  to  be,  it  would  not 
be  a  theoretical  riddle  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  existence  would  either  be 
its  o^^^l  explanation,  and  that  so  self-evidcntly  that  it  could  occur  t( 
no  one  to  ask  for  another,  or  else  its  purpose  would  be  unmistakably^ 
recognizable,"  &c.  &c. 

Schopenhauer  is  less  afflicted  by  the  metaphysical  or  logical  impo8*j 
sibility  of  happiness  iu  general  than  by  the  material  fact  that  mt 
men  are  unfortunate  even  as  men.     The  world  as  it  is,  is  the  only  6t 
and  possible  rosting-place  for  a  race  so  abs\irdly  constituted  that  its 
best  hope  is  to  be  able  to  say,  with  ITaust : 

So  tauml*  ich  ron  Be^eide  za  Genuss, 

Und  im  Oeniuiz  Terachmaoht'  ich  naoh  Begierde. 

The  ideal  of  life  is  an  unimpeded,  objectless  effort,  a  constant  oscilla- 
tion between  waut  and  satiety ;  and  pain,  toil,  and  poverty  are  the 
ballast  which  keep  tlic.  human  ship  erect,  whitL  prevent  its  foundering 
in  the  deadly  emptiness  of  a  fool's  paradise.  Of  course,  if  it  were  part 
of  our  nature  to  take  pleasure  in  motion  and  not  in  rest,  to  enjoy  the 
act  of  ptirsuit  and  not  the  end  of  attainnieiit,  man  would  not  be  to  be 
pitied  merely  because  the  pursuit  in  whicli  he  is  engaged  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  end  only  with  death.  But  by  making  pleasure  and  pain, 
as  well  as  knowledge,  affections  of  the  will,  Scliopcuhauer  is  obliged^ 
to  regard  the  second  alone  iis  positive.  The  will  iis  such  is  not  con- 
^Bcious,  but  pain  is  a  motive  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  felt ;  pleasure 
Iceases  to  be  a  motive,  i.e.,  ceases  to  be  felt  by  will,  just  when  its 
I  attainment  becomes  an  accomplislied  fact,  or  would  do  so  but  for  the 
curse  wliich  waitj?  upon  every  act  of  will  but  the  last  and  hardest. 
We  call  tliiiijL^s  good  whicliyU'e  serviceable  to  the  will  in  its  particular 
endeavours,  but  absolute  good  is  inconceivable  because  will  is  in- 
satiable; but  relcjise  from  will,  escape  from  pain  by  the  renunciation 
of  pleasure,  is  its  nearest  substitute  ;  this  is  the  "  better  part "  of 
saints  and  ascetics,  It  may  be  attained  to  in  various  ways :  the  holy 
men  of  different  roHgion.s  liegiu  by  mortifying  the  will  in  its  .strong- 
hold, the  Ihjdy ;  they  resist  all  the  natural  instincts  of  tJie  living  will, 
and  when  it  perishes  from  inanition  they  too  pass  away  in  the  "  sure 
and  certain  hope"  that  they  wiU  not  be  bom  again  into  this  world  of 
woe.     The  earlier  steps  along  tltis  way  of  salvation  are  not  quite  free 
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from  personal  pjission,  for  few  renounce  the  world  and  the  flesh 
except  they  believe  them  to  be  children  of  the  devil ;  self-abasement, 
loathing  of  the  natural  man  as  sinful,  such  wrestling  •with  Satan  as 
Luther's  or  Biinyan's,  shows  the  obstinate  vitality  of  the  "will  to  live," 
for  what  we  call  sin  and  wickedness  is  only  that  which  impedes  the 
will,  and  to  resent  the  impediment  belongs  to  a  state  far  short  of 
perfect  holiness.  Schopenhauer  himself,  tlmu^Jih  he  is  attracted  by 
both,  does  not  Hutticiently  distinguish  between  the  ascetic  life  and  the 
mystic  ideal.  The  one  is  a  vohmtary  struggle,  and  as  evil  as  any 
other  act  of  will,  against  the  evils  of  life,  the  clumsy  Buddhist  division 
of  which,  into  birth,  age,  illness,  and  death,  he  is  content  to  accept, 
though  it  is  evidently  only  addicssed  to  the  popular  imagination  :  to 
any  one  capable  of  aspiring  to  Nir^vana,  the  first  incltides  all  the  rest. 
We  are  not  on  very  solid  ground  here,  but  ib  would  seem  from 
Schopenhauer'.s  point  of  view,  that  asceticism  can  only  lead  to  the 
material  destruction  of  an  individual  body,  as  conscious  unit,  while  all 
tlie  elements  of  which  it  was  composed  continue  in  fresh  combinations 
to  give  expressions  to  the  universal  will,  which  is  the  profound  philo- 
sophical truth  he  discerns  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  But 
Buddhists  avowedly,  and  Christian  and  Moslem  mystics  construc- 
tivuly,  desire  the  annihilation  of  nil  individual  wills.  The  con- 
dition of  this  consummation  is  the  cessation,  the  dissolution,  of  the 
Will  as  percipient,  of  the  consciou.^  subJL'ct  of  will.  There  is  neither 
want  nor  wish,  hope  nor  fear,  thought  nor  feeling,  content  nor  reproba- 
tion, in  the  beatific  vision  of  blank  vacancy  to  which  pure  mysticism 
logically  tends,  and  it  ought  not  therefore  in  .strict  propriety  to  be 
approaclieil  by  a  pafisionate  and  bitter  struggle  of  will  divided  against 
itself.  Men  of  limited  intelligence,  like  so  many  monks  and  hermits 
of  the  K%st  and  West,  may  succeed  by  such  means  in  suspending  the 
exercise  of  what  little  intelligence  they  have,  just  ae  acute  suflFering 
or  paralyzing  dread  (Rchopi-idiauer  instances  condemned  murderers) 
may  in  a  moment  do  the  work  of  years  of  penance,  and  bring  about 
a  saving  sense  of  the  nullity  of  earthly  existence.  This  explains  the 
mystical  and  Christian  doctrine  of  the  sanctifying  effect  of  suffering. 
The  individual  shares  perforce  a  world's  loail  of  pain,  and  then,  if  not 
before,  recognizes  his  solidarity  in  the  whole  sad  lot  of  the  universe ; 
hLs  will  is  paralyzed  by  the  discovery  of  its  consequent  impotence, 
and  thi«  sudden  emancipation,  its  relea.se  from  the  slavery  of  motive 
and  reason,  by  a  revelation  of  their  radical  and  necessary  insufficiency, 
is  called  in  religion  grace  and  a  nuw  birth.  This  kind  of  mysticism  is 
the  effect  of  the  natural  character  of  the  mystic,  or  of  an  accidental  mo- 
ment of  intuitive  inspiration,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the  doctrines 
by  which  the  ascetic  explains  his  conduct  to  himself,  as,  for  instance, 
the  adjourned  belief  in  a  world  where  people  are  both  good  and  happy. 
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The  philosopher  who  attains  enlightenment  ami  release  by  an 
intellectual  process  is  probably  also  determined  to  tread  liis  less 
painftil  course  by  something  which  is  not  altogether  rational  cog- 
nition. But  when,  by  whatever  means,  he  has  learnt  not  to  will,  or 
to  will,  as  it  were,  sceptically,  without  endorsing  or  affinuing  the 
substiince  of  his  natural  will,  his  case  would  not  seem  as  if  it  need 
be  utterly  miserable ;  ho  is  as  free  from  positive  pain  as  the  mystic, 
and  he  is  probably  qualified  to  enjoy  the  only  real  and  imalloyed 
pleasure  ho  recognizes — disinterested  contemplation  of  the  eternal 
Ideas.  This  is  not  exactly  the  position  which  Si-hopenhauer  de- 
scribes, but  it  is  not  unlike  the  one  which  he  occupied :  the  unction 
with  which  he  writes  of  human  misery  does  not  prove  that  he  had 
more  than  his  fair  share  of  it ;  and  we  gather  from  the  accounts  of 
his  life  by  different  disciples  that,  by  reducing  his  wants  and  simpli- 
fying his  engagements,  he  had  arranged  an  existence  which  he  found 
more  than  tolerable,  for  while  free  from  positive  annoyance,  he  found 
a  perfectly  consistent  tand  legitimat.e  course  of  jilea-sure  in  the  dis- 
interested (willejiloae)  contemplation  of  the  Idea  of  the  world's 
soiTows  :  the  artistic  beauty  of  his  tirades  is  an  assurance  to  us  that 
they  weie  not  painful  to  write,  that  he  did  not  too  strenxiously 
"  aflfirra  "  the  Will  whicli  made  him  a  pessimist. 

The  speculative  gi'ound  of  his  mysticism  ami  of  his  morality  are 
substantially  the  same,  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  will  underlying 
all  appearances.  Egotism  is  the  blind  expression  of  a  conviction 
that  the  individual  self  is  centre  and  pivot  of  creation :  to  know  that 
this  is  not  so,  to  feel  that  it  is  not  even  desirable  that  it  should  be 
BO,  is  the  first  victory  over  the  iilu.siou  (Maja)  which  Hatters  the 
principium  ind'tviduationin  with  the  hope  of  escaping  its  share 
in  the  oue  common  evil  of  creation.  To  apprehend  existence  clearly 
aud  adeipiately  is  to  appreheud  it  as  a  whole,  of  which  all  the  parts 
arc  equally  near  to  us.  The  individual  proceeds  from  aud  is  re- 
absorbed into  the  unintelligent  whole  ;  the  short-lived  consciousness 
of  which  it  avails  itself  to  despise  its  origin  is  the  one  element  in  its 
natui'c  wFiicli  is  eettuiuly  mortal  The  kuowlodge  of  this  fact  brings 
our  will  agaiu  into  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  existence  ;  compassion 
j«  follow-surt'oring,  and  we  feel  that  the  suffering  of  the  whole  world 
is  as  near  to  us,  aji  nmch  our  own,  as  anytliing  that  touches  our  indi- 
viduulity.  Disgust  with  such  a  life  as  a  whole,  and  under  all  possible 
conditions,  follows,  and  inark.s  the  step  from  virtue  to  askeais.  Or- 
'rtuo  or  justice  is  to  give  an  equal  share  of  contentment  .to 
iloi'  wills,  not  to  let  the  gratification  of  our  own  infringe 
tlniniK  of  <iur  neighbours  ;  and  this  is  easy  when  we  under- 
l.hi-  diMtinctiou  hetween  self  and  others  is  accidental, 
phtuomeuttl.     The  pleasure  or  rewaxd  of  virtue  seems 
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to  be  like  the  security  of  an  insurance  company — sympathy  and 
therefore  anxiety  are  distributed  :  the  fortiine  of  creation  in  the 
lump  is  middling — neither  very  bad  nor  at  all  good  ;  but  one  calamity 
may  be  enough  to  crush  an  individual,  if  his  fellow-sufferers  do  not 
come  to  the  rescue.  Eternal  justice  dictates  that  they  should,  be- 
cause all  who  assent  to  the  iniquities  of  Will  are  partakera  in  the 
crime  of  inflicted  suffering;  and  whether  they  do  so  or  not,  they  still 
cannot  escape  their  share  of  the  common  punishment,  for  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  the  doer  and  the  sufferer  of  a  AivTong  are  one, 
which  is  the  vindication  of  the  justice  that  condemns  them  to  suffer 
together.  A  dim  sense  of  this  truth  disturbs  the  peace  of  successful 
vice,  and,  under  the  form  of  remorse,  reproach  of  conscience  taunts 
the  oppressor  with  the  emptiness  of  a  victory  gained  over  a  part  of 
himself.  Thus  morality  becomes  again  a  form  of  self-interest,  but 
enveloped  in  a  circle  of  iron  necessity ;  all  virtue  is  self-regarding, 
and  vice  is  merely  the  minister  of  eternal  justice  as  it  passes  sentence 
and  executes  judgment  upon  itself  in  the  moment  of  transgression  ; 
80  that  it  really  does  not  appear  that  the  idea  of  sin,  with  its  con- 
comitant emotions,  has  property  any  place  in  Schopenhauer  meta- 
physics :  its  ejcistence  is  accounted  for  empirically  as  the  repining  of 
will  when  it  discovers  its  self-deception  ;  and  he  is  only  expressing 
his  own  baffled  will  for  a  harmonious  universe  when  he  declares 
that  life  is  not  a  good  gift  from  above,  but  a  g»ult,  a  debt,  contracted 
by  ourselves  at  birth,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  we  spend  our 
days  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  discharge.  Such  passages  must  be 
taken  as  purely  rhetorical,  for  the  one  doctrine  of  Kant,  of  which  he 
allows  himself  to  speak  disrespectfully,  is  that  which  concerns  the 
Categorical  Imperative.  "You  ourjid  to  will"  seems  to  him  simply 
meaningless  nonsense,  while  "  You  mvi^i  will "  is  no  more  than 
saying  "  You  do  will."  If  life  is  pain,  and  it  is  wrong  to  cause  pain, 
obviously  our  will  does  wrong  in  causing  us  to  come  to  life ;  but  then 
we  are  our  will,  and  we  can  scarcely  do  wrong  before  we  exist,  and 
when  we  exist  we  have  no  opportunity,  metaphysically  speaking,  for 
doing  wrong  to  any  one  but  uurselves,  and  to  ourselves  Schopen- 
hauer elsewhere  denies  that  we  can  have  duties. 

Ordinary  morality  between  man  and  man  he  makes  in  practice  to 
consist  in  respect  for  each  other's  will,  but  why  such  respect  "  ought" 
to  be  paid  is  not  .self-evident.  The  suggestion  of  etymology — and 
Schopenhauer  was  fond  of  tracing  relics  of  primitive  wisdom  in 
language — is  that  morality  consists  in  the  payment  of  debts,  the 
giving  an  erjutvalctit  for  value  received  or  requested,  rendering  to  all 
their  "due  ;"  but  due  is  only  what  they  "ought"  to  have,  and  pre- 
supposes a  standard  of  moral  riglit.  Utilitarianism  does  not  explain 
the  diflficulty,  because  though  the  ei|uid  treatment  of  each  by  all  is  for 
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the  intereBt  of  all,  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  each,  who  may  as 
easily  get  more  as  less  than  their  equitable  share  of  the  goods  to  be 
distributed.  Schopenhauer,  as  we  have  seen,  denies  the  possibility, 
except  in  apf»earance,  because  creation  is  One ;  but  his  own  objection 
to  Hegel's  philosophy  of  history — that  nations  have  no  conscious- 
ness, and  that  the  universal  element  in  history  is  subjective,  made 
abstract  by  omissions,  without  structural  vitality — would  seem  appli- 
cable here.  In  one  sense,  lookiug  upon  men  as  embodied  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  (Platonic)  Idea,  tlieir  common  nature  might 
naturally  express  itself  in  agreement  to  the  "  golden  rule "  which 
promised  most  advantage  to  the  species.  Virtue  is  not  exactly  syno- 
nymous with  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  but  the 
ideal  typo  naturally  excludes  whatever  would  tend  to  destroy  the 
type  (hence  self-regarding  duties  are  not  necessarily  absurd),  and 
every  ideal  but  the  ideally  good  man  requires  either  foils  or  victims. 
But  this  explaoation,  like  the  first,  only  accounts  for  our  thinking 
;  such  and  such  conduct  right,  not  for  the  idea  of  right  in  general  We 
should  not  l)e  doing  violence  to  the  spirit  of  our  author  by  looking 
for  it  in  one  phase  of  the  principle  of  suflScient  reason,  the  law  of 
motivation,  which,  as  itself  cl  pHoin,  could  perfectly  well  give  rise  to 
the  impression  of  transcemlental  necessity,  which  envelopes  the  idt 
of  duty  like  a  halo.  The  "  sufficient  reason  "  for  action  is  a  motive^ 
and  the  efficiency  of  any  given  motive  depends  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  mind  to  be  moved ;  to  most  minds  the  generosity  or  humanity 
of  an  action  is  an  attraction  of  the  same  sort  as  its  lucrativeneas  or 
its  popularity,  and  a  combination  of  circumstanccii  is  required  taJ 
bring  these  ideal  qualities  into  direct  relation  with  the  will.  When 
a  man  has  been  brought  to  desire  some  object,  such  as  fame,  power, 
or  luxurj',  which  is  not  regarded  as  distinctively  virtuous  (i.e.,  con- 
ducing to  the  benefit  of  his  kind),  he  is  Liable  to  find  his  will  come 
into  collision  with  other  personal  wills  that  can  give  no  more  suffi- 
cient reason  why  they  should  be  respected  than  that  tliey  will  to  be. 
But  if  we  can  imagine  a  will  that  convinces  the  judgment  of  such  a 
man  that  it  is  in  aU  respects  better,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  word,  than  his  own,  this  conviction  will  be  a  new  motive  that 
will  determine  him  to  svibmit  and  sacrifice  his  own  will.  There  isj 
nothing  abnormal  in  such  a  course,  nothing  calling  for  the  supposi-i 
tion  of  a  transcendental  fi*eedom  of  the  will  like  that  associated  with 
the  idea  of  moral  responsibility.  For  will,  we  .should  remember, 
though  caused,  is  not  rational :  we  cannot  give  any  reason  why  we 
desire  this  or  that  except  that  we  do  desire  it,  and,  in  desiring  a  more 
general  end,  we  desii-e,  if  necessaiy,  the  sacrifice  of  a  particular  end 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  attract  us.  There  is  no 
"  absolute  ought "  any  more  than  an  Absolutely  Good  ;  but  the  indi- 
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vidtial  Avill,  wlien  it  affirms  the  rosolve  of  another  \viU  than  itself,  ia 
conscious  of  acting  by  necessity  and  constraint,  which  it  calls  "  moraL" 
In  practice  this  will  of  the  Not  I  is  either  the  ideal  will  of  the  I  per- 
sonified, and  made  the  object  of  religious  worship,  or  it  is  a  summary 
of  the  natural  laws  known  to  the  I,  which,  turned  philosopher,  is 
resolved  not  to  fly  in  the  face  of  nature.  At  any  rate,  what  we  want 
to  explain  to  oureelves  is  not  the  existence  of  the  idea  of  "  right "  as 
a  quality  of  actions,  like  "  absurd,"  "  brave,"  "  contemptible,"  or 
"  honourable,"  but  our  thoughts  about  the  origin  and  importance  of 
the  idea,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  seek  for  these  in  the  d.  priori 
conditions  of  thought  rather  in  generalized  experience. 

It  would  have  been  easy  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  describe  Scho- 
penhauer as  a  pupil  of  Locke  and  Kant,  an  adherent  of  th«  positive  and 
experimental  school  of  philosophy,  a  sceptic  who  admits  jtro  fut'^nd, 
mse  what  is  unintelligible  cannot  be  disproved,  that  any  super- 
natural statements  niay  be  true,  and  takes  advantage  of  the  conces- 
sion to  hazard  wild  and  impious  guesses  of  his  own.  It  would  hava 
been  easier  still  to  describe  him  as  a  mere  visionary,  the  adept  of  a 
mystical  Unitarianism,  in  which  the  All  ia  nothing  anil  everything 
is  One,  a  missionary  of  atheistic  asceticism,  a  puzzle-headed  rhetori- 
cian who  in  pleading  the  wrongs  of  humanity  loses  hia  case  (like  a 
French  advocate  in  a  political  trial)  by  calling  the  judge,  who  is  also 
the  plaintiff,  to  account  for  participation  in.  the  crime  denounced. 
Neither  course  would  have  been  fair,  though  they  would  have  spared 
him  what  is  thought  the  damaging  charge  of  inconsistency.  But 
Schopenhauer  might  still  he  one  of  the  greatest  philosophical  writers 
of  the  century,  though  his  opinions  about  real  existence,  about 
"  thing.s  in  themselves,"  were  such  as  are  generally  held  in  company 
with  ditterent  theories  of  the  kno%vable  from  hia  The  whole  mental 
tone  and  character  of  each  individual  determines  his  judgments  of 
the  Natural  and  the  Supernatural ;  but  there  is  no  uece.ssaiy  connec- 
tion between  the  religious  and  the  philosophical  convictions  which 
moat  commonly  go  together,  and  it  ia  an  eccentricity  rather  than  aa 
inconsistency  to  combine  two  that  are  generally  met  with  apart. 
There  was  no  particular  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  Aristote- 
lianism  and  Catholicism  should  have  gone  together  for  so  long;  Hobbes* 
scepticism  and  hia  ab-solutism  do  not  follow  logically  from  each  other  : 
the  author  of  the  "  Prince  "  was  a  republican,  Pascal  was  a  Jansenist, 
Locke  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  Voltaire  a  Deist :  it  is 
illiberal  and  presumptuous  to  insist  on  knowing  better  than  such  grea,^. 
men  what  half  the  opinions  which  make  their  greatness  ought  in 
consistency  to  have  been.  Schopenhauer's  ascetic  pessimism  is  no 
more  an  inconsistency  than  the  Christianity  of  S.  Augustine,  Pascal, 
or  Dr.  Newman  ;  and  his  position  as  a  philosopher  is  not  more  eccen- 
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trie  than  theirs  as  theologians.  All  are  masters  of  searching  and 
negative  criticism  of  everything  but  their  own  convictions,  and  their 
convictions  are  not  dependent  on  the  criticism,  but  coeval  Tivith  the 
assumptions  that  constitute  its  force.  Whether  regarded  as  the  work 
of  adverse  fate  or  divine  grace,  they  arc  amongst  the  fixed  data  of 
all  subsequent  reasoning.  The  great  intellectual  acuteness  of  all  four 
writers  enables  them  to  find  unexpectedly  plausible  reasons  for  the 
difierent  parts  of  their  foregone  conclusions,  and,  unless  it  is  resolved 
that  no  writer  of  imagination  has  a  right  to  dogmatise  (as  it  might 
be  on  the  ground  that  truths  are  fictions  agreed  upon  by  majority 
which  is  prosaic),  their  conclusions  are  just  as  much  entitled  to 
respect  as  those  of  the  nearest  grocer  and  the  logicians  who  formulate 
his  thoughts.  Tlie  beliefs  that  common  men  reach  by  common  rea- 
soning from  common  experience,  and  hold  without  doubt  or  fervour, 
are  very  unlike  the  intimate  conviction,  the  saving  faith  in  supposed 
tniths  relating  to  immaterial  realities,  which  are  the  portion  of  a 
creative  imftgination.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  expect  Schopenhauer 
or  Pascal  to  be  able  to  prove  their  theistic  or  atheistic  mysticism  like 
a  geometrical  theorem  or  a  chemical  formula  as  it  would  be  to  make 
a  religious  duty  of  enthusiasm  for  Euclid  or  botany.  Religions  in 
their  prime  have  always  rejected  the  yoke  of  reason  ;  and  metaphysi- 
cal systems,  when  they  aim  at  as  close  and  intimate  an  action  on  the 
hearts  and  characters  of  men,  end  by,  more  or  less  avowedly,  making 
a  claim  on  their  imagination,  which  is  only  another  name  for  faith. 
Schopenhauer's  system  might  commend  itself  to  some  of  those  who 
are  without  a  religion  rather  by  the  accident  of  their  age  than  by  a 
natural  tendency  to  scepticism,  and  to  such  its  philosophic  defects 
would  be  little  di-awback,  as  reason  has  seldom  much  influence  on  the 
choice  of  a  creed.  It  is  certainly  not  for  the  interests  of  science  that 
his  views  should  prevail  in  all  their  completeness  ;  but  as  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  adopting  the  woni-out  fashions  of  German  speculation, 
it  is  possible  tltat  the  attempt  may  be  made  here  as  there  to  super- 
sede Hegelianism  by  a  combination  of  mystical  irreiigion  and  physi- 
cal credulity  that  calls  Schopenhauer  founder,  and  is  the  unripe  fruit 
of  a  premature  application  of  the  methods  of  critical  philosophy  to 
the  disjointed  facts  of  contemporary  science.  The  danger  will  be 
less  if  Schopenhauer  is  fairly  studied  at  first  hand,  not  as  we  read 
Hume  or  Ldbnitz  or  Berkeley  as  exponents  of  a  definite  theory ;  nor 
as  we  read,  or  ought  to  read,  Aristotle  and  Kant  and  Spinoza  for  the 
intellectual  power  which  make.«i  their  thoughts  as  fruitful  as  nature, 
and  if  not  always  convincingly  true,  always  representative  of  a  side, 
an  aspect  of  truth ;  but  as  we  read  Plato  and  Ooethe  and  Bacon, 
for  his  literary  peifection,  and  because  he  opens  out  vist-as  down  which 
our  fancy  is  pleased  to  recognize  the  graceful  shapes  of  truths  not 
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clearly  visible  as  yet ;  because  he  keeps  alive  in  us  the  wish — ^without 
which  the  hope  would  perish — ^for  a  time  when  experience  wider  than 
ours  will  succeed  in  compressing  itself  within  the  necessary  forms 
of  thought  more  precise  than  ours,  and  when  the  lion  of  desire 
lying  down  with  the  lamb  of  knowledge,  the  Universal  Will  may  be 
content  to  "  affirm  "  all  the  self-denial  necessary  for  its  self-preserva- 
tion. 

H.  Lawbennt. 
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PRAYER : 


THE  TWO  SPHERES.— ARE  THEY  TWO  ? 


MR.  KNIGHTS  paper  in  tlie  last  number  of  this  Review  is  an 
attempt  to  give  a  precise  and  logical  definition  to  the  "  Func- 
tion of  Prayer  in  the  Economy  of  the  Universe.'*  This  attempt  is  a 
bold  one.  and  invites  criticism.  No  one  can  deny  that  there  are 
intellectual  diflSculties  connected  with  the  idea  of  Prayer  in  its 
relation  to  "  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  " — 
difficulties,  however,  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  beset  all  ultimate 
conceptions  of  our  own  free  will,  and  of  its  effects  on  the  coiu-se  of 
nature.  And  aa  regards  the  practical  question  of  the  fitting  objects 
of  petition  in  Prayer,  St.  Paul  expressly  tells  its  that  '*  we  know  not 
what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought."*  If  any  new  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  tfiis  subject  enabling  us  to  define  accurately  what 
Prayer  can,  and  what  it  cannot  do,  an  important  benefit  would  be 
conferred  on  the  Christiau  Church. 

Having  read  Mr,  Knight'.s  paper  ^vith  close  attention,  I  wish  to 
indicate  the  grounds  on  which  I  think  his  attempt  a  failure,  and  his 
philosophy  to  be  unsound.  Not  having  tune  or  opportunity  at  pre- 
sent to  write  more  fully  on  the  subject,  I  shall  simply  specify  a 
number  of  propositions  which  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Knight's  paper, 
either  directly  asserted,  or  by  implication  Involved  in  various  pass- 
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ages,  with  a  few  comments  wliich  stiggest  ^themselves  upon  each  of 
these. 

The  first  is  : — 

T}uit  tJiere  is  a  "  sphere  "  to  which  Prayer  is  "  inherently  inapplf\ 
cabk"  (p.  ISS). 

This  is  a  very  different  tiling  fi'om  saying  that  there  are  some  things, 
or  many  things  that  ought  not  to  be  prayed  for — as,  for  example, 
for  things  manifestly  Mureasonahle.  It  involves  the  proposition  that 
there  is  a  particular  class  of  things,  capable  of  being  accurately 
defined,  for  which  we  ought  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
pray, — not  Imcause  we  can  see  them  to  be  unreasonable  or  wrong,  but 
because  to  them  Prayer  is  inherently  inapplicable.  The  next  propo- 
sition gives  us  the  definition  :  — it  is, 

"  Prayer  is  a  potver  which  is  removed  altogether  ftvrti  the  sphere 
of  physical  causation"  (p.  183). 

The  difiiculty  in  accepting  this  proposition  is  that  we  are  wholly 
ignorant  how  much  the  "  sphere  of  physical  causation  "  may  include. 
If  there  be  indeed  two  "spheres'"  absolutely  sepaiate — the  physical 
and  the  spiritual — they  are  in  such  inseparable  contact  in  (for 
example)  our  own  organism,  that  we  cannot  in  the  least  telJ  where 
the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  Many  men  are  now  in  the 
constant  habit  of  talking  of  Tliought  as  a  "  cerebration,"  and  they 
seem  to  regard  this  language  as  essential  to  a  coirect  underetanding 
of  what  Thought  is.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  practical  value 
in  a  definition  which  assumes  an  absolute  separation  where  none 
such  probably  exists  :  where  certainly  none  such  can  be  proved ; 
and  the  lines  of  which,  even  if  it  existed,  cannot,  confessedly,  be 
traced.  Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Knight's  third  proposition  admits 
this  : — 

"  That  the  sjnrituaZ  and  phyaiad  forces  are  itUer-related  and 
reciprocal "  (p.  183). 

If  this  be  true,  it  does  not  seem  quite  easy  to  understand  how  the 
one  is  a  sphere  open  to  prayer,  and  the  other  is  a  sphere  to  which 
prayer  is  "  inherently  inapplicable." 

"  Tliat  the  operation  of  the  physiccd  law  of  evolution  (natural 
selection)  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  nainre  of  nian  breaks  do'w^i 
in  the  presence  of  Free  WilV"  (p.  IS*). 

This  assumes  that  the  Free  WiU  of  man  is  not  subject  to  law  ;  or, 
at  least,  that  it  is  not  subject  to  law  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
physical  nature  is  subject  to  law.  My  own  conception  of  the  sense 
in  which  "  Law  "  prevails  in  nature  is  very  different  from  the  concep- 
tion which  Mr.  Knight  appears  to  entertain  ;  but  in  this  proposition 
wc  have  the  admission  that  his  conception  of  the  "operation  of  Law' 
is  not  applicable  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  m.in.     This 
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is  important — considering  what  Mr.  Knight's  idea  is  of  tlie  "Reign 
of  Law  "  in  nature — an  idea  whicL  is  next  explained  to  lis  in  thase 
loose  rhetorical  terms  which  arc  now  so  common  on  the  subject : — 

"  We  (Xf,n  acwtvely  doubt  thai  tlie  amount  of  "physical  force  witkbi 
tk^e  Universe  is  incapable  of  either  increase  or  diminiUion.  InU  oidy 
of  endless  modification  "  (p,  184). 

This  proposition,  in  so  far  as  it  represents  any  truth  at  all,  has  no 
relevancy  whatever  to  the  subject  of  Prayer,  There  may  be  many 
excellent  reasons  why  we  should  not  pray  for  the  stoppage  of  the 
earth's  rotation.  But  even  the  success  of  such  a  petition  as  this 
would  not  involve  the  smallest  addition  to  the  amount  of  physical 
force  in  the  Universe.  The  arrested  rotation  would  pass  into  other 
forms  of  motion.  "  Endless  modification "  of  physical  forces  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  satisfy  even  the  most  extravagant  petitions. 

Next  we  are  told  that ; — 

"  The  physical  nexus  betiveen  phenome'na  in  their  ceaseless  fiux 
amd  reflux  is  never  brok^t"  (p.  184). 

If  this  means  that  there  is  always  some  physical  tie  between 
phenomena,  it  is  (so  far  as  we  know)  true — being  simply  one  way 
(and  a  very  obscure  one)  of  expressing  the  general  law  of  caosation. 
But  if  it  means  that  this  law  of  causation  is  any  impediment  to  Will 
(Divine  or  Human)  in  working  out  its  own  tlesigns,  then  it  is  not 
only  untrue,  but  it  is  the  reverse  of  ti-uth.  The  constancy  of  elemen- 
tary forces,  and  the  certainty  of  causation,  are  the  very  conditions, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  essential  conditions,  on  which  Will  works, 
and  works  with  illimitable  effect. 

Next  we  are  told  that ; — 

"  TJie  order  in  which  phenonie7M  appear  is  governed  by  the  rigour 
of  adamaniitie  kiiu  "  (p.  184). 

There  is  no  intelligible  sense  in  which  this  is  true.  The  order  of 
phenomena  is  capable  of  oudlcs.s  change.  Pliusticity — infinit^^  plas- 
ticity— in  the  hands  of  Knowledge  and  of  Power,  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  natural  Law,  in  its  combinations  and  results. 

But  as  Mr.  Knight's  idea  of  physical  law  is  such  as  he  describes  it 
here,  it  is  satisfactoiy  at  least  to  find  that  he  admits  the  existence  of 
an  element  in  man  which  breaks  douni  any  attempt  to  apply  to  hiu 
"intellectual  and  moral  nature"  the  same  physical  law  which  (he 
thinks)  has  been  successfully  applied  to  his  body.  The  next  proposi- 
tion, however,  seems  to  deprive  this  admission  of  all  value,  and  even 
of  all  meaning.     It  is, — 

That  "  a  spiritual  antecedent  will  not  produce  a  physical  cotim- 
qwent"  (p.  185). 

This  proposition  we  know  to  he  untrue  in  the  case  of  our  own 
organism.     If  we  have  a  "  moral  and  intellectual  nature  "  separate 
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from  a  mere  physical  nature,  it  is  quite  certain  that  moral  aud  intel- 
lectual antecedents  do  produce  physical  consequents,  in  our  body, 
and  through  our  bodily  action,  upon  external  things.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  "moral  and  intellectual  nature"  is  not  separate  from  our 
organism,  wiiat  becomes  of  Mr.  Knight's  absolute  sopiration  between  the 
two  "spheres  "  ?  Again,  if  we  are  indeed  so  much  under  mere  "  physical 
causation  "  that  our  spiritual  antecedents  can  never  produce  a  phy- 
sical consequent,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Knight's  fonuer  proposition 
that  we  have  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  Free  Will  ? 

Accordingly  we  find  that  in  the  next  proposition  Mr.  Knight  gives 
up  the  doctrine  of  Free  Will  altogether  :  for  here  it  is, — 

"  It  is  vam  to  reply  that  we  art  continically  interfering  with  iJve 
seemingly  fiioed  laws  of  the  universe,  ami  altering  tfieir  ilestinatioii 
hy  our  voluntary  activities  or  scientifle  appliances  "  (p.  185). 

If  this  be  a  "  vain  "  reply  to  the  materialist  or  the  physicist  who 
wishes  to  apply  the  ordinary  laws  of  pliysical  causation  to  man's  moral 
an<i  intellectual  nature,  what  other  reply  has  Mr.  Knight  to  give  ? 
What  becomes  of  Ids  previous  a.ssertion  that  the  attempt  to  apply  to 
the  mind  of  man  the  same  physical  law  of  evolution  which  has  been 
applied  to  his  boily  " breaks  cLown  in  tlie  pit'^e jw;e  (»/  Free  Will. " ? 
and  what  becomes  of  a  subsequent  assertion  that  the  human  spirit, 
recognising  in  God  its  own  original,  "  implies  superi^ority  to  Hie  wn- 
Cfmsdous  forces  oftJie  material  world"  (p.  191)  ? 

Next  we  come  to  Mr.  Knight's  reason  for  thus  abandoning  the 
position  he  had  himself  assumed,  and  for  dismissing  as  a  "  vain 
reply  "  any  reference  to  our  own  voluntary  agency.  The  reason  he 
gives  is  this :  "for  in  all  such  coms  we  sivijyly  nialce  use  of  existvng 
forces."  No  doubt :  but  how  this  should  prove  that  a  "  spiritual  au- 
autecedeut  will  not  produce  a  physical  consequent,"  1  cannot 
see.  Have  we,  or  have  we  not,  a  free  will  which  enables  us  by  a 
spiritual  antecedent  to  make  use  of  our  own  physical  forces,  and 
through  them  of  other  existing  forces  I  Mr.  Ivnight's  next  proposi- 
tion seems  to  imply  that  we  have  not.     It  is  this, — 

"  We  are  ourselves  u  part  of  the  i>hyskal  comios"  (p.  185). 

But  if  we  are  a  part  of  the  physical  cosmos,  and  noUiing  else, 
then  there  can  be  no  part  of  us  outside  the  sphere  of  purely  physical 
causation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ai'e  part  of  the  physical  cosmos, 
but  with  an  additional  element  whose  working  "  in  a  fact  of  coH'' 
scioiLsness,"  then  our  being  part  of  the  physical  cosmos  does  not 
show  any  "vanity"  in  quoting  our  voluntary  agency  as  belonging  to 
the  separate  "sphere"  which  Mr.  Knight  has  endeavoured  to  define 
and  assert.  Mr.  Knight  sums  up  some  remaining  sentences  on  the 
vanity  of  resting  any  argument  on  our  own  voluntary  agency,  thus  :— 

"  In  short,  we  can  only  cltange  tlie  erisiiwj  order,  hy  the  exer- 
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cise  of  a  poirev  wkidi  is  itself  a  part  of  that  order,  and  whose 
eve'i"ij  'nimienieni  is  reffulated  by  law"  (p.  186), 

Here,  again,  we  are  landed  in  a  mere  confusion,  or  contradiction. 
If  the  power  of  Will  is  a  part  of  the  existing  order,  it  cannot  pro- 
perly be  said  to  change  it.  But  if  the  power  of  Will  can  change  the 
existing  order,  it  must  lie  something  more  than  a  mere  part  of  it. 
Or  else  the  words  "  the  existing  order  "  are  mere  words,  and  nothing 
more — capable  of  being  made  to  mean  anything  or  nothing,  or  every- 
thing and  nutliing,  alternately — and  this  I  suspect  to  Ije  very  near 
the  truth. 

Next  we  take  a  sentence  involving  the  following  proposition  : — 

"  The  destiwUlon  of  a  physical  force  cauTiot  be  arrested,  or  tlte 
otlveinoiM  'inevitable  resxdt  prevented  by  an  act  of  Divine  volition 
(p,  186).  This  proposition,  it  will  he  observed,  involves  not  merely 
the  assertion  that  pliysical  force.s  cannot  be  destroyed  or  suspended 
by  the  Creator's  will.  Such  an  assertion  would  be  bold  enough,  and 
1  am  quite  ignorant  of  the  scientific  discoveries  which  entitle  Mr. 
Knight  to  make  it.  But  his  assertion  is  much  more  stringent  than 
this.  As  the  drMintdlon  of  a  physical  force  depends  on  its  associa- 
tion with  other  forces  of  tlie  same  kind,  and  on  the  proportion  in 
"which  it  is  so  associate<l  with  one  or  more,  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Kjiight 
involves  that  the  Divine  Will  cannot  even  dirnci  physical  forces,  to 
the  accomplishment  of  particular  ends.  Man  can  do  this  to  a  limited 
degree,  because  he  is  part  of  the  Cosmos  :  but  God  cannot  do  it — 
^Although  I  presume  Mr.  Knight  would  admit  that  the  subordination 
of  the  Cosmos  to  God  is  involved  in  any  idea  of  a  Creator  which  wo 
can  form. 

Next  we  have  an  observation  to  the  effect  that  the  possibility  of 
Prayer  affecting  the  physical  sphere — "  i^  not  supposed  to  apply  to 
the  whole  domain  of  nxtture,  but  only  to  a  part  of  it;  »ince  no  one 
would  pretend  that  the  rotation  of  the  sewsons  I'xts  thuA  deter- 
Tnined"  (p.  186).  This  implies  the  argument  that  the  pcssibUity  of 
prayer  being  answered  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  what  may  be 
called  the  reasonableness  of  the  petition,  and  that  a  prayer  for  some- 
thing which  involves  the  ruin  of  a  world  is  quite  as  absurd  as  a 
petition  for  .something  which  (for  auglit  we  know,  or  for  anything 
that  is  probably  true)  may  be  done  without  any  greater  tlrsturbance 
than  is  produced  by  any  of  our  own  actions  in  "  changing  the  existing 
lorder."  This  argument  is  against  common  sen«e,  and  is  obviously 
founded  solely  on  the  assumption  that  the  reasonableness  or  unrea- 
.sonableness  of  a  petition  has  no  bearitig  whatever  on  the  possibility 
of  its  being  granted — which  possibility  is  absolutely  negatived  wher- 
ever any  physical  «"hange  is  concerned,  however  small  this  change 
may  be. 
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This  proposition  is  accordingly  distinctly  formulated  as  follows : — 

"  Yet  the  fin-ctiiat  ions  of  the  weath&r  between -two  seconds  of  timi' 
are  as  ri(jorov.<ily  determined  by  law  as  are  the  larger  successioTis  of 
tlie  seasons"  (p.  187).  This  is  quite  true  in  one  sense,  and  quite 
untrue  in  another.  The  sense  in  which  it  is  true  is  that  all  physical 
phenomena  are  the  result  of  farces  in  comhined  operation,  and  cau 
never  be  uncaused.  The  sense  in  which  it  is  not  true,  is  that  these 
combinations  of  force  are  incapable  of  direction — that  they  dther 
never  can  be  or  never  are  changed.  We  know  this  to  lie  false  as 
regards  man  j  and  we  may  well  decline  to  accept  it  as  a  self-evident 
tnith  with  regard  to  God. 

Next  comes  a  sentence  which  shows  that  Mr.  Knight  again  recog- 
nises the  analogy  between  the  known  Jigency  of  man  and  the  assumed 
agency  of  a  Divine  Will  in  changing  the  order  of  physical  sequences. 
He  compares  the  introduction  of  a  "  cas'ual  element  ovcrritling  and 
defiecting  some  j^hevrtraena  of  naiitre  "  with  "  the  free  volitions  of  a 
man  determinhig  th£  set/uejice^  of  his  acts"  (p.  187),  and  he  asserts 
that  any  such  introduction  "  woiiki  infallibly  disturb  the  rest,  and 
introditce  bewildering  cJutos."     (fbid.) 

Now,  as  this  is  not  the  necessary  couse<iuence  of  man's  "  inter- 
ference," it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  shotild  bo  the  necessary 
consequence  of  God's  "  inteifereuce '*  with  physicrtl  causaiion. 

Mr.  Knight  ne.xt  teJls  us,  .speaking  of  the  absurdity  of  praying  for 
changes  of  weather,  "  that  ike  aj}parent  banc  of  om  district  is  the 
blessing  of  another :''  and  that  "these  terriis,  bane  and  blessing, 
have  really  no  meaning  to  (in  '!)  the  jiihysical  universe  at  large  " 
(p.  187). 

That  what  we  mistake  for  banes  may  often  Ite  really  blessings,  is 
very  true,  and  ought  always  to  be  remembered.  But  that  all  we  enjoy, 
and  all  we  suffer,  are  given  to  us  in  measures  absolutely  fixed,  and 
absolutely  incapable  of  any  other  distribution  than  that  which  is 
determined  by  a  purely  physical  necessity,  has  not  been  yet  proved, 
or  even  indicated  by  any  fact  of  science  or  any  analogy  of  nature. 

But  then  Mr.  Knight  farther  tells  us  that  the  purport  of  Revela- 
tion "  is  not  to  ,show  tltat  tJie  material  is  subordinate  to  the 
spiritual,'"  but  "  to  announce  the  fact  that  tfie  spiritual  lies 
abidingly  within  the  nuiterial,  as  its  underlying  essenee"  (p.  188). 

But  if  this  is  so — if  the  spiritual  is  the  very  essence  of  the  physical, 
how  comes  it  that  the  two  spheres  can  he  so  neatly  and  completely 
divided  as  Mr.  Knight'^^  fundamental  proposition  impUes  ? 

And  yet,  a  little  farther  on,  Ave  have  a  i"ecurrencc  to  this  division 
and  distinction  as  one  which  overrules  all  the  possibilities  of  prayer. 
"All  men,  insiinHivcly  aljstain  from  presuming  to  ask  God  for 
certain  things  ivilhin  the  -physical  sphere — for  example,  for  constant 
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daylUfht,  dc.  .  .  .  Relujwus  men  do  not  pray  /or  eternal  »unahine, 
or  for  fJiyitical  imrnartality.  Why  ?  Siuiply  because  they  t'ecog- 
'tuM  that  sttch  tvQuM  be  co^itrary  to  the  Will  of  God  as  revealed  in 
the  laws  of  extenud  nature  :  and  it  restn  v/dh  them  to  -pro^'e  thit 
on^  siaijie  physic<d  event  nvuy  be  validly  excluded  froni  tJie  list  uf 
the  pretlettnnined''  (p.  188).  Here  again  the  whole  stress  of  the 
allegctl  impossibility  is  laid,  not  upon  the  moral  cliaracter  of  a  peti- 
tion, but  OD  its  physical  or  uoii-physical  cliaracter.  Prayer  is  quite 
applicable  in  the  spiritual,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  material,  but 
it  is  absolutely  excluded  iu  those  outward  physical  forms  which  are 
tlie  njjiiiifcstations  of  the  spiritual. 

All  this  may  be  so,  but  it  is  not  recommended  to  us  by  reason,  nor 
— may  I  say  so — on  adequate  authority. 

The  difficulty  ot  accepting  it  is  not  abated,  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine what  Mr.  Knight's  idea  is  of  the  sole  legitimate  sphere  of 
prayer. 

Although  God  cannot,  or  will  not,  alter  physical  sequences,  man 
can  do  so,  and  ought  to  do  so,  as  far  as  his  means  and  his  know- 
je  enable  him.  The  sphere  of  his  own  action,  therefore,  and 
'ittO  other  as  regards  physics,  is  the  sphere  of  legitimate  prayer.  Mr. 
Knight  says:  " Koiu,  so  far  as  it  {calamity)  can  be  obviaied  or 
lessened  by  human  action,  pi'udence,  foresiyhi,  and  conforndiy  to 
the  loAJos  of  nature,  nam  tiuty  validly  piuy  to  he  e^mhled  to  put 
forth  that  faresighi  and  sagacity,  and  to  conform  to  those  laws.  But 
so  far  as  the  diJiaster  is  dur  to  causes  uyith  which  Iw  c^iniwt  inter- 
fere, it  is  illeijliimate  in  hivi  to  pray  for  their  rttnoval''  (p.  189). 

This  involves  the  assertion  that  God  never  can  or  never  does  use 
any  other  agency  than  that  of  man  to  act  upon  physical  causation. 
That  God  does  use  and  bless  human  agency  for  the  jiroduction  of 
physical  eifects,  and  that  the  prayer  for  enlightenment  and  for 
strength  to  use  that  agency  well  and  wisely  is  a  legitimate,  and  ought 
to  ha  an  habitual  prayer,  i.s  no  novelty  among  religious  men.  But 
that  our  prayers  must  cease  when  our  own  agency,  or  that  of  our 
fellow-men,  is  exhausted,  i.s  certainly  a  novelty.  But  then,  like  many 
other  novelties,  "it  requires  confirmation."'  It  does  not  commend 
itself  to  reason,  or  to  science,  or  to  any  rational  conception  of  the 
relations  of  a  Creator  to  man  and  to  the  world — especially  when  the  as- 
sertions upon  which  it  is  founded  as  an  axiomatic  truth  arc  assertions 
which  must  inspire  doubt  as  to  Prayer  being  available  at  all — even 
in  the  sphere  which  is  assigned  to  it.  We  have  been  told  that  a 
"  spiritual  antect'deni  cunnvt  determine  a  physical  consequent.'' 
How  then  can  the  spiritual  aid  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  man  determine 
or  help  in  any  way  His  physical  exertions  ?  And  what  if  the  phy- 
ifiiologista  should  prove  that  man's  "cerebrations"   originate  in  his 
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physical  organisation,  how  can  tlie  spiritual  antecedent  of  tho  Divine 
volition  determine  the  physical  consequent  in  the  Brain  of  Man  ?  I 
do  not  say  that  Physiologi-^ts  have  been  able  to  prove  this,  nor  do  I 
beUeve  it  to  he  capahle  of  proof.  But  we  all  know  that  thought  in 
Man  is  so  intimately  associated  with  physical  conditions  that  they 
cannot  be  separated  in  the  present  world  :  and  if  we  are  to  retain 
any  belief  in  prayer  at  all,  even  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  it  is  not  safe 
to  be  dependent  on  what  may  be  found  out,  or  what  may  be  conceived 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  connection. 

It  is  indeed  satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr.  Knight  guards  himself,  or 
desires  to  do  so,  against  this  danger  by  the  following  emphatic  declara- 
tion :  "  h\  the  cotiscious  freedom  of  our  mva  wills,  ive  recognise  a 
power,  irreducible  by  anohjsis,  wfvick  prochnrtis  our  miperioi'lty  to 
the  lijiks  of  physical  causation"  (p.  192).  But  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  man's  superiority  to  the  links  of  physical  causation  can  be 
successfully  asserted  when  God'.s  .superiority  to  those  links  is  denied. 
Mr.  Knight  has  himself  not  only  indicated,  but  has  adopted  the  had 
metaphysics  which  pretend  to  make  our  supposed  consciousness  of 
free  will  "  reducible  by  analysis"  to  a  mere  delusion.  We  arc  our- 
selves parts  only  of  the  cosmos — ^all  that  is  of  us,  and  all  tbat  is  in  us, 
is  itself  determined  by  prior  influence,  and  every  movement  which  we 
tliink  Ls  "free"  is  in  reality  regulated  by  "  law."  Men  who  have  been 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  words  strung  together  after  this  fashion 
represent  any  truth  whatever,  are  not  likely  to  be  brought  hack  to 
common  sense  by  Mr.  Knight's  assurance  that "  the  hdenf  ^wwer  that 
lies  within  the  free  aatsalif  tf  of  man  may  he  stimidated  and  put  in 
nvotwn,  from  a  point  beyond  the  chain  of  physical  sequence  "  (p.  196). 
For,  who  knows  how  far  this  chain  extends  ?  Mr.  Knight  had 
previously  told  us  that  "  the  links  of  the  chain  of  physical  sequence 
continue  to  length-en  out  intei'mimibly "  (p.  184).  Tliis  may 
mean  either  that  the  cliain  never  ends,  or  that  we  do  not  know 
where  it  end.s.  If  it  never  ends,  there  can  be  no  point  Ix-yond 
it.  If  it  does  end,  but  we  don't  know  where,  then  our  Prayers 
must  not  only  be  ignorant,  but  must  be  founded  upon  our  ignor- 
ance, and  upon  that  alonr.  Accordingly  Mr.  Knight,  in  another 
part  of  his  paper,  ask.s,  "Is  it  not  in  eiuct  proportion  to  our 
ignorance  of  what  is  fxed,  that  we  tnake  it  the  suhject  of  our 
Petitions  J  "  (p.  189).  This,  truly,  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Knight's 
theory.  But  it  ia  not  the  result  of  the  old  Christian  theory,  or  of 
any  theory  consistent  with  science  or  our  own  experience.  Mr. 
Knight's  theory  of  a  fundamental  separation  between  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual,  is  a  theory  entirely  unsupported  by  any  evidence 
in  observation  or  in  consciousness.  The  spiritual,  we  have  been 
told,  is  not  superior  to  the  material,  but  is  only  luitliin  it.     Who 
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knows  thru  that  tlie  spiritual  can  be  got  at  without  passing  through 
the  physical,  as  a  crust,  or  an  envelope,  or  a«  a  clianncl  ?  The 
thinnest  bit  of  such  a  crust  is  enough,  in  Mr.  Knight's  philosophy, 
to  intercept  the  Divine  Power  and  Will.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that 
"  the  Will  of  the  Su2))'eme  may  J  red  n  move  the  miture^  umlei^iecUh 
its  touch"  But  then  no  part  of  the  chain  of  physical  causation  is 
among  those  natures  ;  and  any  part  of  that  chain  extending  beyond 
our  knowledge  will  cut  off  oi\r  coiuniuuication  with  God.  It  is  Ln  the 
face  of  our  profound  ignorance  of  the  relation  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  material — in  the  face  of  his  own  admission  that  the  one 
underlies  the  othei\  and  the  one  is  the  essence  of  the  other — that 
Mr.  Knight  again  tells  the  spiritualist  who  believes  that  Prayer  can 
possibly  affect  anything  except  the  "  Petitioner  ft  own  life  and  sub- 
jcr.tive  crperienc^.  "  that  he  is  "  hownd  to  (hfine  that  thing  or  class  of 
things  with  rigcnvus p'recision  "  (p.  196). 

This  is,  indeed,  the  gi-eat  error  at  the  root  of  the  whole  argument 
— the  assumption  that  we  know  what  we  do  not  know — th.it  we 
can  define  what  we  cannot  define — that  our  poor  verbal  distinctions 
reach  and  represent  the  real  nature  of  things,  instead  of  representing 
only  one-sided  a-spects  of  them,  and  partial  glimpses  of  a  system 
only  partially  understood.  Hence  comes  the  use  of  language  in 
senses  'inconsistent  and  self-contradictory — confounding  the  little 
kiiuwledgL'  we  possess  in  empty  and  confused  logomachies. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  how  Mr.  Knight  could  have 
pi;nned  the  following  very  crude  statement  of  the  difficiilty  connected 
wuh  the  niastt-r-mystery,  the  origin  of  evil — and  imagine  that  he  is 
helping  the  definition  of  a  legitimate  sphere  of  Prayer,  by  dividing 
absfilntely  between  the  physical  and  the  spiritual ; — "  »So  far  as  tve 
Con  thinl'  of  the  cinnph'x  economy  of  Nature  as  a  series  of  p re- 
orranijements,  they  have  he^n  adjusted  each  to  each  vrlth  the  coni- 
jdetc^t  maMery  of  all  jwssible  eviergeiicies.  Were  they  ever  alter^l 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  creature,  either  tfiey  were  imperfect  Ijefore  tJte 
S'lggeMion  was  uraide,  or  they  were  made  less  pafevt  by  meansi  of  it. 
If  previovMy  perfect,  tJie  cluiiige  utould  Ite  undivine ;  and  if  twt 
perfect  nniil  the  vkangt',  we  coald  with  di^iculty  believe  in  tlie  per- 
fe-ciimi  of  Him  who  tmid^i  it"  (p.  18:>).  Can  anyone  .suppose  that 
the  "  difficulty  "  here  set  forth  can  be  confined  to  the  sphere  of  "the 
physical"?  And  can  any  of  us  put  these  "  difficulties  "  into  words 
without  a  perfect  consciuusnes.s  that  wo  must  he  talking  nonsense — 
talking  about  things  which  we  do  not  in  the  lea.st  understand,  so  that 
it  only  remains  to  follow  up  such  questionings  with  the  confession, 
"So  foolish  was  I,  and  ignorant ;  I  was  as  a  beast  before  Thee  ?"  * 

The  predominance  of  petitions  purely  spiritual,  among  the  peti" 
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tions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  a  good  argument  for  giving  the  same 
predominance  to  them  in  all  prayer.  But  that  great  exemplar  of 
Prayer  includes  at  least  one  direct  petition  for  temporal  blessings, 
and  in  all  of  them  the  two  "spheres  "  are  inseparably  intermingled. 
Reason,  Science,  and  Revelation  alike  point  to  the  folly  and  igno- 
rance of  any  attempt  to  draw  an  absolute  line,  where  we  con- 
fessedly have  not  the  knowledge  to  enable  us  to  do  so;  and 
confirm  the  sound  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  piety,  of  the  old 
Christian  practice  of  "  in  all  things  making  our  requests  known  "  with 
the  overriding,  overruling  condition,  "  Nevertheless  not  our  will,  but 
Thine  be  done." 

Abqyll. 
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IX. — THE  BIAS   OF   PATHIOTISM. 


OUR  country,  right  or  wrong,"  is  a  sentiment  not  unfrequently 
expressed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  an  equivalent  sentiment  was  some  yeai-s  ago  uttered  in  our 
own  House  of  Commons,  by  one  who  rejoices,  or  at  least  who  once 
rejoiced,  in  the  title  of  philosophical  Ratlical. 

Whoever  entertains  such  a  sentiment  has  not  that  equilibrium  of 
feeling  required  for  dealing  scientifically  with  social  phenomena.  To 
see  how  things  stand,  apart  from  personal  and  national  interests,  is 
essential  before  there  can  be  reached  those  balanced  judgments 
respecting  the  course  of  human  affairs  in  general,  which  constitute 
Sociology.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  needs  hut  to  take  a  case 
remote  from  our  own.  Ask  how  the  merabere  of  an  aborigp:nal  tribe 
regard  that  tide  of  civilization  which  sweeps  them  away.  Ask  what 
the  North-American  Indians  said  about  the  spread  of  the  white  man 
over  their  territories,  or  what  the  ancient  Britons  thought  of  the 
invasions  which  dispossessed  them  of  England ;  and  it  becomes  clear 
that  events  which,  looked  at  from  an  un -national  point  of  view,  were 
steps  towards  a  higher  life,  seemed  from  a  national  point  of  view 
entirely  evil.  Admitting  the  truth  so  easily  perceived  in  these  cases, 
we  must  admit  that  only  in  proportion  as  we  emancipate  ourselves 
from  the  bias  of  patriotism,  and  consider  our  own  society  as  one 
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among  many,  Laving  their  histories  and  their  futures,  and  some  6f 
them,  perhaps,  having  better  claims  than  we  have  to  the  inheritanoe 
of  the  Earth — only  in  proportion  as  we  do  this,  shall  we  recognize 
those  sociological  truths  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  pai-ticulai- 
nations  or  particular  races. 

So  to  emancipate  ourselves  is  extremely  diflBcult.  It  is  with 
patriotism  as  we  lately  saw  it  to  be  with  the  sentiment  that  causes 
political  subordination  :  the  very  existence  of  a  society  implies  pre- 
dominance of  it.  The  two  sentiments  join  in  producing  that  social 
cohesion  withuiit  which  there  cannot  be  co-operation  and  organization. 
A  nationality  is  made  possible  only  by  the  feeling  which  the  units 
have  for  the  whole  they  fonn.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  feeling 
has  been  gradually  increa.sed  by  t!ie  continual  destroying  of  types 
of  men  whose  attachments  to  their  societies  were  relatively  small ; 
and  who  were  therefore  incapable  of  making  adetjuate  sacrifices  on 
behalf  of  their  societies.  Here,  again,  we  are  reminded  that  the 
citizen,  by  his  incorporation  in  a  body  politic,  is  in  a  great  degree 
coerced  into  such  sentiments  and  beliefs  as  further  its  preservation : 
unless  this  is  the  average  result  the  body  politic  will  not  be  presei'ved. 
Hence  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Social  Science.  We  have  to 
allow  for  the  aberrations  uf  judgment  caused  by  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism. 

Patriotism  is  nationally  that  which  egoism  is  individually — has,  in 
fact,  the  same  root ;  and  along  with  kindred  benefits  brings  kindred 
evils.  Estimation  of  one's  society  is  a  reflex  of  self-estimation ;  and 
assertion  of  one's  society's  claims  is  an  indirect  assertion  of  one^s 
own  claims  as  a  part  of  it.  The  pride  a  citizen  feels  in  a  national 
achievement,  is  the  pride  in  belonging  to  a  nation  cajmble  of  that 
achievement;  the  belonging  to  such  a  nation  having  the  tacit  impli- 
cation that  in  himself  there  exists  the  superiority  of  nature  displayed. 
And  the  auger  aroused  in  him  by  an  agjjfression  on  his  nation,  is  an 
anger  against  something  which  threatens  to  injure  him  by  injuring 
his  nation. 

As,  lately,  wa  saw  that  a  duly-adjusted  egoism  is  essential ;  so 
now,  we  may  see  that  a  duly-adjusted  patriotism  is  essential. 
Self-regard  in  excess  produces  two  classes  of  evils:  by  prompting 
undue  assertion  of  personal  claims  it  breeds  aggression  and  anta- 
gonism ;  and  by  creating  undue  estimation  of  personal  powers  it 
excites  futile  efforts  that  end  in  catastrophes.  Deficient  self-regard 
produces  two  opposite  classes  of  evils :  by  not  asserting  personal  claims, 
it  invites  aggression,  so  fostering  selfishness  in  others ;  and  by  not 
adequately  valuiiig  personal  powers  it  causes  a  falling  short  of  attain- 
able benefits.    Similarly  with  patriotism.     From  tjo  much,  there 
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result  national  aggressiveness  and  national  vanity.  Along  with  too 
little,  there  goes  an  insufficient  tendency  to  maintain  national  claims, 
leading  to  trespasses  by  other  nations  ;  and  there  goes  an  iinder- 
▼aluing  of  national  capacities  and  institutions,  which  is  discouraging 
to  effort  and  progress. 

The  effects  of  patriotic  feeling  which  here  concern  us,  are  those 
it  works  on  belief  rather  than  those  it  works  on  conduct.  As  dis 
proportionate  egoism,  by  distorting  a  man's  conceptions  of  self  and  of 
others,  vitiate.s  his  conclusions  respecting  human  nature  and  human 
actions ;  so  disproportionate  patriotism,  by  distorting  his  conceptions 
of  his  own  society  and  of  other  societies,  vitiates  the  conclusions 
respecting  the  natures  and  actions  of  societies.  And  from  the 
opposite  extremes  there  result  oppcfeite  distortions  :  which,  however, 
are  comparatively  infrequent  and  much  less  detrimental. 

Here  we  come  upon  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  corporate 
conscience  proves  itself  less  developed  than  the  individual  conscience. 
For  while  excess  of  egoism  is  ever}'where  regarded  as  a  fault,  excess 
of  patiiotism  is  nowhere  regarded  as  a  fault.  A  man  who  recognizes 
his  own  errors  of  conduct  and  his  own  deficiencies  of  faculty,  shows  a 
trait  of  character  considered  praiseworthy ;  but  to  admit  that  our 
doings  towards  other  nations  have  been  wrong  is  reprobated  as  un- 
patriotic. Defending  the  acts  of  another  people  with  whom  we  have 
a  difference,  seems  to  most  citizens  something  like  treason;  and 
they  use  offensive  comparisons  concerning  birds  and  their  nests,  by 
way  of  condemning  those  who  ascribe  misconduct  to  our  own 
people  rather  than  to  the  people  with  whom  we  are  at  variance. 
Not  only  do  they  exhibit  the  unchecked  sway  of  this  reflex  egoism 
which  constitutes  patriotism — not  only  are  they  unconscious  that 
there  is  anything  blameworthy  in  giving  the  rein  to  this  feeling ;  but 
they  think  the  blameworthiness  is  in  those  who  restrain  it,  and  try 
to  see  what  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  Judge,  then,  how  seriously 
the  patriotic  bias,  thus  perverting  our  judgments  aWjut  international 
actions,  necessarily  perverts  our  judgments  about  the  characters  of 
other  societies,  and  so  vitiates  sociological  conclusions. 

We  have  to  guard  ourselves  against  this  bias.  To  this  end  let  us 
take  some  examples  of  the  errors  attributable  to  it. 


What  mistaken  estimates  of  other  races  may  result  from  oyer- 
estiraation  of  one's  own  race,  will  be  most  vividly  shown  by  a  case 
in  wliich  we  aro  ourselves  valued  at  a  very  low  rate  by  a  race  we 
hold  to  be  far  inferior  to  us.  Here  is  an  instance  supphed  by  a 
tribe  of  negroes  : — 

"  They  amused  themselves  by  remarking  on  the  sly,  '  The  white  man  is 
an  old  ape'    The  African  will  say  of  tho  Europoan,  *  Ho  looks  like  folka,' 
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[men],  and  the  answer  will  often  be,  '  No,  he  don't.'  ....  Whilat  the 
Caucasian  doubts  the  humanity  of  the  Hamite,  the  latter  repays  the  oomi 
pliment  in  kind."  * 

Does  anyone  think  this  instance  so  far  out  of  the  ordinary  track  of 
error,  as  to  have  no  instruction  for  us?  To  see  the  contrary  he  has 
but  to  look  at  the  caricatures  of  Frenchmen  that  were  common  a 
generation  ago,  or  to  remember  the  popular  statement  then  current 
respecting  the  relative  strengths  of  French  and  English.  Such 
reminders  will  convince  him  that  the  reflex  self-esteem  we  call 
patriotism,  lias  had,  among  ourselves,  perverting  effects  sufficiently 
striking.  And  even  now  there  are  kindred  opinions  which  the  facta, 
when  examined,  do  not  bear  out :  instance  the  opinion  respecting 
personal  beauty.  That  the  bias  thus  causing  misjudgments  in  cases 
where  it  is  checked  by  direct  perception,  causes  greater  misjudgments 
where  direct  perception  cannot  check  it,  needs  no  proof.  How  great 
are  the  mistakes  it  generates,  all  histories  of  international  struggle 
show  us,  both  by  the  contradictory  estimates  the  two  sides  form 
their  respective  leaders  and  by  the  contradictory  estimates  the  two 
sides  form  of  their  deeds.    Take  an  example : — 

"  Of  the  character  in  which  Wallace  first  became  formidable,  the  accounts 
in  literature  are  diytractingly  conflicting.  With  the  chroniclers  of  his  own 
ooimtry,  who  write  after  the  War  of  Independence,  he  is  raised  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  magnanimity  and  heroism.  To  the  English  contemporary 
chroniclera  he  is  a  pestilent  ruffian  ;  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  society  ;  an 
outragcr  of  all  laws  and  social  duties  ;  finally,  a  robber — the  head  of  ono  of 
many  bands  of  robbers  and  marauders  then  infesting  Scotland."! 

That,  along  with  such  opposite  distortions  of  belief  about  conspicu- 
ous persons,  there  go  opposite  distortions  of  belief  about  the  conduct 
of  the  peoples  they  belong  to,  the  accounts  of  every  war  demonstrate. 
Like  the  one-sidedness  shown  within  our  own  society  by  the  remem- 
brance among  Protestants  of  Roman  Ciitholic  cruelties  only,  and  the 
[■iwnembrauce  among  Roman  Cutliulics  of  Protestant  cruelties  only,  is 
the  one-sidedness  shown  in  the  traditions  preserved  by  each  nation 
concerning  the  barbarities  of  nations  it  has  fought  with.  As  in  old 
times  the  Normans,  savage  themselves,  were  shocked  at  the  vin- 
dictivcness  of  the  English  when  driven  to  bay  ;  so  in  recent  times 
the  French  have  enlarged  on  the  atrocities  committed  by  Spanish 
guerillas,  and  the  Russians  on  the  atrocities  the  Circassians  perpe- 
trated. In  this  contlict  between  the  views  of  those  who  commit 
savage  acts,  and  the  views  of  those  on  whom  they  are  committed, 
we  clearly  perceive  the  bias  of  patriotism  where  both  sides  are 
aliens  ;  but  we   fail  to  perceive   it   where   we  are   ourselves  con- 


*  Burton's  Ahri^k\da^  vol.  ii.  pp.  43,  44. 

^  Burton's  UxHwy  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  281 ,  283. 
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cerned  as  actors.  Every  one  old  enough  remembers  the  reprobation 
vented  here  when  the  French  in  Algiers  dealt  so  cruelly  with  Arabs 
who  refused  to  submit — lighting  fires  at  the  mouths  of  caves  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge  ;  but  we  do  not  see  a  like  barbarity 
in  deeds  of  our  own  in  India,  such  as  the  executing  a  group  of 
rebel  sepoys  by  fusillade,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  heap  of  them 
[because  they  were  not  all  dead,*  or  in  the  wholesale  shootings,  and 
"burnings  of  houses,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Jamaica  insurrec- 
tion. Listen  to  what  is  said  at  liome  about  such  deeds  in  our  own 
colonies,  and  you  find  that  habitually  they  are  held  to  have  been 
justified  by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Listen  to  what  is  said  about 
such  deeds  when  other  nations  are  guilty  of  them,  and  you  find  the 
same  persons  indignantly  declare  that  no  alleged  necessities  could 
fonn  a  justification.  Nay,  the  bias  produces  perversions  of  judgment 
even  more  extreme.  Feelings  and  deeds  we  laud  as  virtuoiis  when 
they  are  not  in  antagonism  with  our  own  interests  and  power,  we 
think  vicious  feelings  and  deeds  when  our  own  interests  and  power 
arc  endangered  by  them.  Equally  in  the  mjlhical  stoiy  of  Tell,  and 
in  any  account  not  mythical,  wo  read  with  glowing  admiration  of  the 
succesful  rising  of  an  oppressed  race  ;  but  admiration  is  changed  into 
indignation  if  the  race  is  one  held  down  by  ourselves.  We  can  see 
nothing  save  crime  in  the  endeavour  of  the  Hindus  to  throw  off  our 
yoke ;  and  we  recognize  no  excuse  for  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  to 
establish  their  independent  nationality.  We  entirely  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  motives  are  in  all  such  cases  the  same,  and  in  the 
Abstract  are  to  be  judged  apart  from  results. 

A  bias  which  thus  vitiates  e%^en  the  perceptions  of  physical  appear- 
ances, which  so  greatly  distorts  the  beliefs  about  conspicuous  antago- 
nists and  their  deeds,  which  leads  us  to  reprobate  in  other  nations 
severities  and  cruelties  that  we  applaud  when  committed  by  our  own 
agents,  and  which  makes  us  regard  acts  of  intrinsically  the  same 
kind  as  wrong  or  right  according  as  they  arc  or  are  not  directed, 
inst  ourselves,  is  a  bias  which  inevitably  perverts  our  sociological 
ideas.  The  institutions  of  a  despised  people  cannot  bo  judged  with 
fairness ;  and  if,  as  often  happens,  the  contempt  is  unwarranted, 
or  but  partially  warranted,  such  value  as  their  in.stitutions  have  will 
jrtainly  bo  under-estimated.  When  antagonism  has  bred  hatred 
"^towards  another  nation,  and  has  consequently  bred  a  desire  to  justify 
the  hatred  by  ascribing  a  hateful  character  to  members  of  that 
nation  J  it  inevitably  happens  that  the  political  arrangements  under 
which  they  live,  the  religion  they  profess,  and  the  habits  peculiar  to 
them,  become  associated  in  thought  with  this  hateful  character — 

*  I  make  this  stalemeDt  on  the  auihoritj  of  a  letter  read  to  me  at  the  time  by  an 
Indian  officer,  written  by  a  brother  officer  in  India. 
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become  themnelvei;  hateful,  and  cannot  therefore  have  their  natures 
studied  with  the  cahnness  required  by  science. 

An  example  will  make  this  cleai*.     The  reflex  egoism  we  name 

patriotism,  causing  among  other  things  a  high  valuation  of  the  reli- 
ious  creed  uationally  professed,  makes  us  overrate  the  effects  this 
creed  has  protluced,  and  makes  ua  underrate  the  effects  produced 
by  other  creeds  and  by  influences  of  other  orders.  The  notions 
respecting  savage  and  civihzed  races,  in  which  we  arc  brought  up, 
bUow  this. 

The  word  savage,  originally  meaning   wild  or  uncultivated,  has 
come  to  mean  cruel  and  blood-thirsty,  because  of  the  representations 
habitually  made  that  wild  or  uncultivated  tribes  of  men  are  cruel  j 
«nd   blood-thirsty.      And   ferocity   having   come  to  be   thought  of 

.as  a  comitant  attribute  of  uncivUized  races,  which  are  also  distin- 
guished by  not  having  our  religion,  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  tba 
absence  of  our  religion  is  the  cau.se  of  this  leix»city.    But  if,  struggling"  I 
successfully  against  the  bias  of  patriotism,  we  correct  the  evidence  I 

F. which  that  bias  has  garbled,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  receive 
this  assumption  with  great  qualifications. 

When,  for  instance,  we  read  Cook's  account  of  the  Tahitians,  as 
first  visited  by  him,  we  are  surprised  to  meet  with  some  traits 
among  them,  higher  than  those  of  their  civilized  visitors.  Though 
some  pilfering  was  committed  by  them,  it  was  not  so  serious  as 
that  of  which  the  sailors  were  guilty  in  stealing  the  iron  bolt 
out  of  their  own  ship  to  pay  the  native  women.  And  when,  afterl 
Cook  had  enacted  a  penalty  for  theft,  the  natives  complained  of  one 
of  his  own  crew — when  this  sailor,  convicted  of  the  offence  he  wa 
charged  with,  was  condemned  to  be  whipped,  the  natives  trie 
to  get  him  off,  and  failing  to  do  this,  shed  tears  on  seeing  prepa- 
lations  for  the   punishment.     If,  again,  we  compare   critically  the 

[accounts  of  Cook's  death,  we  see  clearly  enough  that  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  behaved  amicably  until  they  had  been  ill-used,  iwd  had 
reason  to  fear  further  ill-usage.  The  experiences  of  many  other  tra- 
vellers similarly  show  us  that  friendly  conduct  on  the  part  of  un- 
civilized races  when  first  visited,  is  very  general ;  and  that  their 
eubsecjuent  unfriendly  conduct,  when  it  occurs,  is  nothing  but  re-^ 
taliation  for  injuries  received  from  the  civihzed.  Such  a  fact 
that  the  natives  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  did  not  attack  Captain 
Carteret's  party  till  after  they  had  received  just  cause  of  offence,* 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  histories  of  transactions  between 
wild  races  and  cultivated  races.     When  we  inquire  into  the 


*  Hawkeswortb'B  Voj/aya,  voL  i.,  p.  573. 
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of  the  missionary  Williams,  "the  Martyr  of  Erromanga,"  vre  dis- 
cover that  his  murder,  dilated  upon  as  proving  the  wickedness  of 
unreclaimed  natures,  was  a  revenge  for  injuries  previously  suft'ered^ 
from  wicked  Europeans.     Here  are  a  few  testimonies  respecting  the 
relative  behaviours  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  : — 

"After  we  had  killed  a  man  at  tho  Manjuosfis,  grievously  woundetl  one 
at  Elaster  Island,  hooked  a  third  with  a  Kiat-hook  at  Tonga-tabu,  wounded 
one  at  Namocka,  another  at  Malliuolh>,  and  killed  another  at  Tauua  ]  the 
several  inhabitants  behaved  in  a  civil  and  harmless  manner  to  lis,  though 
they  migbt  have  taken  ample  revenge  by  cutting  ofl'  our  straggling 
parties."  * 

"  Excepting  at  Cafta,  wliere  1  was  for  n  time  Huppnaed  to  come  with 
hostile  intent,  1  waa  treated  inhospitably  by  no  one  during  all  my  tntvola, 
excepting  by  Europeans,  who  had  nothing  against  me  but  my  apparent 
poverty."  f 

"  In  Fcbniary,  1812,  the  people  of  Winncbah  [Cold  f'oast]  seijtcd  their 
commandant,  Mr.  Meredith,"  and  so  maltreated  him  that  he  died.  The 
town  and  fort  were  destroyed  by  the  EngUsh.  "  For  many  years  aftev- , 
wai'ds,  English  vestiela  passing  Wiunebali  were  in  the  habit  of  pom'ing  a 
broadside  into  the  town,  to  inspire  tho  natives  with  an  idea  of  the  severe 
vengeance  which  would  be  exucted  fur  the  spilling  of  European  bl«x)d."j 

Or,  instead  of  these  separate  testimonies,  take  the  opinion  of  one  who 
collected  many  testimonies.  Referring  to  the  kind  treatment  expe- 
rieuced  by  Eticiso  from  the  natives  of  Cartagena  (on  the  coast  of  New 
Granada),  wlio  a  few  years  before  had  been,  cruelly  treated  by  the 
Spaniards,  Washington  Irving  says  : — - 

"  Wlien  wo  recall  the  bloody  and  indiscriminate  vengeance  wreaked  upom 
this  people  by  Ujiila  and  his  followers  for  their  justifiable  resistance  tif  in- 
vanion,  luid  L-omp;ire  it  with  their  pkoable  and  considerate  spirit  when  an 
opportunity  for  roTerigo  preHented  itself,  we  confess  we  feel  a  momentary 
doubt  whether  the  arbitrary  appellation  of  sax'age  is  always  applied  to  th« 
right  party."  § 

The  i-easonableness  of  this  doubt  will  scarcely  be  que.stioned,  after  > 
reading  of  the  diabolical  cruelties  committed  by  the  invading  Euro- 
peans in  America ;  as,  for  instance,  in  St.  Domingo,  where  the 
French  made  the  natives  kneel  in  rows  along  the  edge  of  a  deep 
trench  and  shot  them  batch  after  batch,  until  the  trench  was  full,  or, 
as  an  ea.sier  method,  tied  numbers  of  them  together,  took  them  out  to 
J*ea,  and  tumbled  them  overboard ;  and  where  the  Spaniards  treated 
80  horribly  the  enslaved  natives,  that  these  killed  themselvea 
wholesale :  the  various  modes  of  suicide  being  shown  in  Spanish 
drawings. 

Does  the  Englishman  say  that  these,  and  hosts  of  like  demoniacal 
misdeeds,  are  the  misdeeds  of  other  civilized  races  in  other  times  5 

*  Forster*8  ObstrxalioM,  .Ct:.,  p.  406.  t  Pwkyns'a  Abyisitiia.,  vol.  iL,  p.  431, 

X  Cniickshank,  EighU^n  Years  on  the  (Jold  Coaal  of  Africa,  toL  i.,  p.  IW. 

I  Companions  0/  Columbia,  p.  115. 
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and  that  they  are  attributable  to  that  corrupted  religion  which 
he  repudiates  ?  If  so,  he  may  be  reminded  that  sundry  of  the 
above  facts  are  facts  against  ourselves.  He  may  be  reminded,  too, 
that  the  purer  religion  he  professes  has  not  prevented  a  kindred 
treatment  of  the  North  American  Indians  by  our  own  race.  And 
he  may  be  put  to  the  blush  by  accounts  of  barbarities  going  on 
in  our  own  colonies  at  the  present  time.  Without  detailing  these, 
however,  it  will  suffice  to  recall  the  most  recent  notorious  case — 
that  of  the  kidnappings  and  murders  in  the  South  Seas.  Here  we 
find  repeated  the  tj-pical  relations  : — betrayals  of  many  natives  and 
merciless  sacrifices  of  their  livca  ;  eventual  retaliation  by  the  natives 
to  a  small  extent ;  a  consequent  charge  against  the  natives  of  atro- 
cious murder  ;  and  then  a  wholesale  massacre  of  them,  innocent  and 
guilty  together. 

See,  then,  how  the  bias  of  patriotism  indirectly  produces  en-oneous 
views  of  the  eflPects  of  an  institution.  Blinded  by  national  .self-love 
to  the  badness  of  our  conduct  towards  inferior  races,  while  remem- 
bering what  there  is  of  good  in  our  conduct ;  forgetting  how  well 
these  inferior  races  have  usually  behaved  to  us,  and  rememberit 
only  their  misbehaviour,  which  we  refrain  from  tracing  to  its  cause  iH* 
our  own  transgressions  ;  we  overvalue  our  own  natures  as  compared 
with  theirs.  And  then,  looking  at  the  two  as  respectively  Christian 
and  Heathen,  we  overrate  the  good  done  by  Christian  institutions 
(which  has  doubtless  been  great),  and  we  underrate  the  advance 
that  has  been  made  without  them.  We  do  this  habitually  in  other 
cases.  As,  for  instance,  when  we  ignore  evidence  furnished  by  the 
history  of  Buddhism  j  respecting  the  founder  of  which  Canon  Liddon 
lately  told  his  hearers  that  "it  might  be  impossible  for  honest  Chris- 
tians to  think  over  the  career  of  this  heatheo  Prince  without  some 
keen  feelings  of  humiliation  and  shame."*  And  ignoring  all  such 
evidence,  we  get  one-sided  impressions.  Thus  awx  sociological  con- 
ceptions are  distorted — do  not  correspond  with  the  facts ;  that  is, 
are  unscientific. 

To  illustrate  some  among  the  many  effects  wrought  by  the  bias  of 
patriotism  in  other  nations,  and  to  show  how  mischievous  are  the 
beliefs  it  fosters,  I  may  here  cite  evidence  furnished  by  France  and 
by  Germany. 

Contemplate  that  undue  self -estimation  which  the  French  have 
shown  us.  Observe  what  has  residted  from  that  exalted  idea  of 
French  power  which  the  writings  of  M.  Thiers  did  so  much  to  main- 
tain  and   increase.     When  we  remember  how,   by  causing  under- 
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valuation  of  other  nations,  it  led  to  a  disregard  of  their  ideas  and 
au  ignorauce  of  their  doings — when  we  rememher  how,  in  the  late,< 
war,  the  French,  confident  of  victory,  had  maps  of  German  terri- 
tory but  not  of  their  own,  and  suffered  catastrophes  from  this  and 
other  kinds  of  unpreparedness ;  we  see  what  fatal  evils  this  reflex 
self-esteem  may  produce  when  in  excess.  So,  too,  on  studying  the 
way  in  which  it  has  influenced  French  thought  in  other  direc- 
tions. Looking  at  Crimean  battle-pieces,  in  which  French  soldiers 
are  shown  to  have  achieved  everything — looking  at  a  picture  like 
Ingres'  "  Ci'owning  of  Homer/*  and  noting  French  poets  conspicuous 
in  tiie  foreground,  while  the  figure  of  Shakspeare  in  one  comer  is 
half  iu  and  half  out  of  the  picture — reading  the  names  of  great  men 
of  all  nations  inscribed  on  the  string-course  ninning  round  the 
Palais  de  ritidustrie,  and  finding  many  unfamiliar  French  names, 
while  (strange  oversight,  as  we  must  suppose)  the  name  of  Newton 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence ;  we  see  exemplified  a  national  senti- 
'ment  which,  generating  the  belief  that  things  not  French  deserve 
''little  attention,  acts  injuriously  on  French  thought  and  French  pro- 
gress. From  Victor  Hugo's  magniloquent  description  of  France  as 
the  Saviour  of  nations,  down  to  the  declamations  of  those  who  urged 
that  were  Paris  destroyed  the  light  of  civilization  would  be  extin- 
guished, we  see  throughout,  the  conviction  that  France  is  the  great 
teacher,  and  by  implication  needs  not  to  be  a  learner.  The  diffusion 
of  French  ideas  is  au  essential  thing  for  other  nations  ;  while  the 
absorption  of  ideas  from  other  nations  is  not  an  essential  thing  for 
France  :  the  truth  being,  rather,  that  French  ideas,  more  than  most 
other  ideas,  stand  in  need  of  foreign  influence  to  qualify  the  undue 
definiteness  and  dogmatic  character  they  habituaHy  display.  That 
such  a  tone  of  feeling,  and  the  mode  of  thinking  appropriate  to  it, 
should  vitiate  sociological  speculation,  is  a  matter  of  course,  If  there 
needs  proof,  we  have  a  conspicuous  one  in  the  writings  of  M.  Comte ; 
where  excessive  self-estimation  uniler  its  direct  form,  and  under  that 
reflex  form  constituting  patriotism,  has  led  to  astounding  sociological 
misconceptions.  If  we  contemplate  that  scheme  of  Positivist  re- 
organization and  fetlcj'ation  in  wliich  France  was,  of  course,  to  be  the 
leader — if  we  note  the  fact  that  M.  Comte  expected  the  transforma- 
tion he  so  rigorously  formulated  to  take  place  during  the  life  of  his 
own  generation  ;  and  if,  then,  Ave  remember  what  has  since  happened, 
and  consider  what  are  the  pvobabilities  of  the  future,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  see  how  great  are  the  perversions  of  sociological  belief  this 
bias  may  produce. 

How  national  self-esteem,  exalted  by  success  in  wai",  warps  socio- 
logical opinion,  is  again  shown  of  late  in  Germany.  As  a  German 
professor  writes  to  me,  "there  is,  alas,  no  want  of  signs"  that 
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the  "  happy  contrast  to  French  self-sufticieucy "  which  Germany 
heretuloro  displayed,  is  disappearing  "  siuce  the  glory  of  the  late 
victories."  The  GGrinan  liberals,  he  says,  "  overflow  with  talk  of 
Guruiaijism,  Gorman  unity,  the  German  nation,  the  GeiTnan  empire, 
the  German  army  and  the  German  navy,  the  German  chnrch,  and 

German  science They  ridicule  Frenchmen,  and  what  animates 

them  is,  after  all,  the  French  spirit  trauslatcd  into  German."  And 
then,  to  illustrate  the  injurious  reaction  on  German  thought,  and 
on  the  estimates  of  foreign  nations  and  their  doings,  he  describes 
his  discussion  with  an  esteemed  German  professor  of  philosophy, 
against  whom  he  was  contending  that  the  p.sychical  and  ethical  sciences 
would  gain  in  progres-s  and  influence  by  internatioaal  communion, 
like  that  among  the  physico- mathematical  sciences.  He  "to  my 
astouishmciit  declared  that  even  if  such  lUi  union  were  possible,  he 
did  not  tliiuk  it  desii'able,  as  it  would  interfere  too  much  with  the 

peciiliarity  of  Gorman  thought Second  to  Germany,"  he  said, 

"  it  was  Italy,  which,  in   the  immediate  future,  was  most  likely  to 

promote  philosophy It  appeared  that  what  made  him  prefer 

the  Italians  ....  wjus  nothing  else  than  his  having  observed  that  in 
Italy  they  were  acquamted  with  every  pliilosophical  treatise  published 
in  Germany,  however  unimportant."  And  thus,  adds  my  correspon- 
dent, "the  finest  German  characteristics  are  disappearing  in  aa 
exaggerated  Teutonomauia."  One  other  truth  his  comments  oa 
German  feeling  make  manifest.  There  is  indirectly  an  antagonism 
between  the  sentiment  of  nationality  and  the  sentiment  of  indivi- 
duality ;  the  result  of  which  is  that  exaltation  of  the  one  involves 
depression  of  the  other,  and  a  decreaseil  regard  for  the  institut- 
ions it  originates.  Speaking  of  the  "  so-calletl  National  Liberals," 
says: — "A  friend  of  mine  was  lately  present  at  a  discussion,  in 
the  course  of  which  a  professor  of  philosophy,  of  the  Univereity  of 

,  was  very  eloquently,  and  with  perfect  seriousness,  contending 

that  only  one  thing  was  now  wanting  to  complete  our  German  insti- 
tutions— a  national  costume.  Other  people,  who,  no  doubt,  are  fully 
i^ware  of  the  ridiculousnesis  of  such  things,  are  neverthele.ss  guilty  of, 
r»n  equally  absurd  and  even  more  intolerable  encroachment  on  in- 
dividual liberty ;  since,  by  proposing  to  establish  a  national  church, 
,they  aim  at  constraining  the  adherents  of  the  various  religious  bodies 
itu  a  spiritual  uniform.  Indeed,  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it 
Itble  that  a  German  government  could  encours^^e  such  monstrous 
propositions,  if  they  had  not  been  expounded  to  me  at  the  Ministry;, 
of  Public  Worship." 


iLjing  no  more  about  patriotism  and  its  perverting  edects  on] 
)logical  judgments,  which  are,  indeed,  so  conspicuous  all  througJi 
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history  as  scarcely  to  need  pointing  out,  let  me  devote  the  remain- 
ing space  to  the  perverting  effects  of  the  opjwsite  feeling — anti- 
Lpatriutism.  Though  the  distortions  of  opinion  hence  rebulting  are 
[less  serious,  still  they  have  to  be  guarded  against. 

In  England  the  bias  of  anti-patiiotism  does  not  diminish  in  a 
marked  way  the  admiration  we  have  for  our  politicfd  institutions  ; 
but  only  here  and  there  prompts  the  wish  for  a  strong  government, 
to  secure  the  cn'i'ied  benefits  ascribed  to  strong  governments  abroad, 
for  does  it  appreciably  modify  the  general  attachment  to  our  reli- 
gious institutions ;  but  only  in  a  few  who  dislike  independence,  shows 
itself  in  advocacy  of  an  authoritative  ecclesiastical  system  fitted 
to  remedy  what  they  lament  as  a  chaos  of  religious  beliefs.  In 
other  directions,  however,  it  is  displa)'ed  so ,  frequently  and  con- 
spicuously as  to  affect  public  opinion  in  an  injurious  way.  In  respect 
to  tlie  higher  orders  of  intellectual  achievement,  uuder-valuation 
of  ourselves  has  become  a  fashion  ;  and  the  errors  it  fosters  react 
detrimentally  on  the  estimates  we  make  of  our  social  regime,  and  on 
our  sociological  beliefs  in  general. 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  undue  self-depreciation  ?  In  some  cases 
no  doubt  it  rosult.s  from  di.sgust  at  the  Jaunty  self-satisfaction  caused 
by  the  bias  of  patriotism  when  e.xcessive.  In  other  cases  it  grows 
out  of  affectation  :  to  speak  slightingly  of  what  is  English  seems  to 
imply  wide  knowledge  of  what  is  foreign,  and  brings  a  reputation 
for  culture.  In  the  remaining  cases  it  is  due  to  ignorance.  Passing 
over  sucli  of  these  self-depreciatoiy  estimates  of  our  powers  and 
achievements  as  have  partial  justifications,  I  will  limit  myself  to  one 
whicli  has  no  justification.  Among  the  classes  here  indicated,  it  is 
the  ciistom  to  speak  disparagingly  ol'  the  part  we  play  in  discovery 
and  invention.  There  Ls  an  assertion  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in 
public  journals,  that  the  French  invent  and  we  improve.  Not  long 
since  it  was  confessed  by  the  Attorney-General  that  the  English  are 
not  a  scientific  nation.  Recently  the  Tirne,>i,  commenting  on  a 
speech  of  Mr,  Gladstone,  said: — "There  is  tmth,  however,  in  the 
assertion  that  we  are  backward  iu  appreciating  and  pursuing  abstract  ■ 
knowledge,''  *  Such  statements  exhibit  the  bias  of  anti-patriotism 
crea.ting  a  belief  that  is  wholly  indefensible.  As  we  shall  presently 
see,  they  are  fiatly  contradicted  by  facts  ;  and  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  supposing  that  those  who  make  them  have  had  a  culture 
exclusively  literary. 

A  convenient  way  of  dealing  with  this  bias  of  anti-patriotism  will 
be  to  take  an  individual  example  of  it.  More  than  any  other, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  of  late  made  himself  an  exponent  of  the 
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feeling.  His  motive  cannot  be  too  higLly  respected ;  and  for  much 
that  he  liaa  said  in  reproof  of  tlie  vainglorious,  entire  approval  may 
rightly  be  felt.  Many  grave  defects  in  our  social  state,  many  abeor- 
ditiea  in  our  modes  of  action,  many  errors  in  our  estimates  of  our- 
aelves,  are  to  be  pointed  out  and  dwelt  upon ;  and  great  good  is 
ione  by  a  writer  who  efficiently  executes  the  task  of  making  us  feel 
our  shortcomings.  In  his  condemnation  of  the  ascetic  view  of  life 
which  still  prevails  here,  one  may  entirely  agree.  The  undue  esti- 
mation of  material  prosperity  common  with  us,  is  a  fault  justly 
insisted  on  by  him.  And  the  overweening  confidence  so  often  shown 
in  a  divine  favour  gained  by  our  greater  national  piety,  is  also  an 
attitude  of  mind  deservedly  to  be  reprobated.  But  by  reaction 
Mr,  Arnold  is,  I  think,  carried  too  far  in  the  direction  of  anti- 
pa  triotisn>,  and  weakens  the  effect  of  his  criticism  by  generating  a 
re-reaction.     Let  us  glance  at  some  of  his  views. 


The  mode  of  procedure  generally  followed  by  Mr.  Arnold,  is  not 
that  of  judicially  balancing  the  evidence,  but  that  of  meeting  the 
expression  of  self-sati.slied  patriotism  by  some  few  facts  calculated 
to  cause  dissatisfaction :  not  considering  what  i$  their  quantitative 
value.  To  reprove  a  piece  of  national  self-laudation  uttered  byl 
Mr.  Roebuck,  he  comments  on  the  murder  of  an  illegitimate  child 
by  its  mother,  reported  in  the  same  paper.  Now  this  would  be 
effective  if  infanticide  were  peculiar  to  England,  or  if  he  could  shoi 
a  larger  proportion  of  inffinticide  here  than  elsewhere ;  but  his 
criticism  is  at  ouce  cancelled  ou  calling  to  mind  the  developed 
system  of  baby-farming  round  Paris,  and  the  extensive  getting-rid 
of  infants  to  which  it  is  instrumental.  By  following  Mr.  Arnold's 
method,  it  would  be  easy  to  dispose  of  his  conclusions.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  tiiat  I  wore  to  set  down  tlie  many  murders  committed  in 
Enghuul  by  foreigners  within  our  own  memories,  including  those  by 
Courvoisier,  by  Mrs.  Manning,  by  Bartlielemi  near  Fitzroy  Square, 
by  a  Frenchman  in  Foley  Place  (about  1854-7),  that  by  Miiller,  that 
by  Kohl  in  the  Essex  marshes,  that  by  Lani  in  a  brothel  near  the 
HajTiiarkot,  that  by  Marguerite  Diblanc,  the  tragedy  of  the  two  young 
Germans  (Mai  and  Nagel)  at  Chelsea,  ending  with  the  recent  one  in 
Great  Coram  Street — suppose  1  were  to  compare  the  ratio  borne  by 
this  nunil.ier  of  murderers  to  the  number  of  foreigners  in  England, 
with  the  answering  ratio  among  our  own  people;  and  suppose  I 
were  to  take  this  as  a  test  of  the  Continental  culture  Mr.  Arnold  so 
much  admires.  Probably  he  would  not  think  the  test  quite  relevant ; 
ond  yet  it  wordd  be  quite  as  relevant  as  that  he  uses — perhaps  some- 
what more  relevant.  Suppose,  again,  that  by  way  of  criticism  on 
German  administration,  I  were  to  dwell  on  the  catastrophe  at  Berlin, 
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where,  during  the  celebration  of  victory,  fourteen  sightseers  were 
killed  and  some  hundreds  injured  ;  or  suppose  I  were  further  to  judge 
'it  by  the  disclosures  of  the  leading  Berlin  physician,  Virchow,  who 
shows  that  one  out  of  every  three  children  born  in  Berlin  dies  the 
first  year,  and  whose  statistics  prove  the  general  mortality  to  be 
increasing  so  rapidly  that  while  "in  1S54  the  death  rate  was  1000, 
in  1851—63  it  rose  to  1164,  and  in  1864—8  to  1817  "*— suppose,  I 
say,  that  I  took  these  facts  as  proof  of  failure  in  the  social  system 
Mr.  Arnold  would  have  us  copy.  Possibly  he  would  not  be  much 
shaken ;  though  it  seems  to  me  that  this  evidence  would  be  more 
to  the  point  than  a  case  of  infanticide  among  ourselves.  Further, 
suppose  I  were  to  teat  French  administration  by  the  statistics  of 
mortality  in  the  Crimea,  as  given  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  French 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  by  M.  Le  Fort,  who 
pointed  out  that — 

"Daxxs  cea  six  mois  d'hiver  1 855-1 SSG,  alors  qu'ii  n'y  a  plus  guSre 
d'hoBtilitte,  alors  que  les  Anglais  ont  seulcment  en  six  mois  165  blesses,  et 
les  FranQais  323,  TarmiSe  anglaise,  grace  aux  priicautions  prises,  n'a  quo  pen 
de  malades  et  ne  pcrd  que  606  hommes ;  l'arm6e  fran^'aise  voit  6clater  au 
milieu  d'elle  le  typhus,  quW  elJt  pu  eviter,  ot  pcrd  par  les  maladies  seules 
21,190  hommes;" 

and  who  further,  respecting  the  relative  mortalities  from  operations, 
said  that — 

"  En  Crim6e>  les  amines  anglaiKe  et  fran^aise  se  trouvent  expos^ea  aux 
mSmes  besoina,  aux  memos  viciseitudea  atmosph^Jriques,  et  cepcndant  quelle 
difference  dans  la  mortality  des  op^res.  Les  Anjj^lais  pci*dent  24  pour  100 
de  leurs  amputCs  du  bras,  nous  en  perdous  plus  du  double,  55  sur  1 00 ;  il 
en  oat  de  m6me  pour  I'amputatiou  de  la  jambe  :  35  coutre  71  pour  100." 

—suppose,  I  say,  that  I  were  thus  to  deal  with  the  notion  that 
"they  manage  these  things  better  in  France,"  Mr.  Arnold  would, 
very  likely,  not  abandon  his  belief.  And  yet  this  contrast  would 
certainly  be  as  damaging  as  the  fact  about  the  girl  Wragg,  to 
which  be  more  than  once  refers  so  emphatically.  Surely  it  is  mani- 
fest enough  that  by  selecting  the  evidence,  any  society  may  be  rela- 
tively blackened,  and  any  other  society  relatively  whitened. 

From  Mr.  Arnold's  method  let  us  turn  to  some  of  his  specific 
statements :  taking  first  the  statement  that  the  English  are  deficient 
in  ideas.  He  says  : — "  There  is  the  world  of  ideas,  and  there  is  the 
world  of  practice  ;  the  French  arc  often  for  suppressing  the  one,  and 
the  EnglLsh  the  other."t  Admitting  the  success  of  the  English  in 
action,  Mr.  Arnold  thinks  that  it  goes  along  with  want  of  faith  ii 
specidative  conclusions.  But  by  putting  ideas  and  practice  in  this' 
antithesis,  he  implies  his  acceptance  of  the  notion  that  effectual 
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practice  does  not  depend  on  superiority  of  ideas.  This  is  an 
erroneous  notion.  Methods  that  answer  are  preceded  by  thoughts 
that  are  tiue.  A  successful  enterprise  presupposes  an  imagination 
of  all  the  factors,  and  comlitions,  and  results;  which  differe  from 
the  imagination  leading  to  an  unsuccessful  enterprise  in  this,  that 
what  will  happen  is  clearly  and  completely  foreseen,  instead  of 
being  foreaeeu  vaguely  and  incompletely :  there  is  greater  ideality. 
Every  scheme  is  an  idea ;  every  scheme  more  or  less  new,  implies 
an  idea  more  or  less  original ;  every  scheme  proceeded  with,  implies 
an  idea  vivid  enough  to  prompt  action ;  and  every  scheme  which 
succeeds,  implies  an  idea  so  accurate  and  exhaustive  that  the' 
results  correspond  with  it.  When  an  English  Company  aecom- 
mcKlates  Amsterdam  with  wator — an  element  the  Dutch  are  very 
familial'  with,  and  in  the  management  of  which  they,  centuries  ago, 
gave  us  lessons — must  we  not  say  that  by  leaving  us  to  supply 
their  chief  city  they  show  a  want  of  confidence  in  results  ideally 
seen  ?  Is  it  replied  that  the  Dutch  are  not  an  iileal  people  ?  Then 
take  the  Italians,  How  happens  it  that  such  a  pressing  need  as 
the  draining  of  Naples,  has  never  suggested  to  Italian  rulers  or 
Italian  people  the  taking  of  measures  to  achieve  it ;  and  how  happens 
it  that  the  idea  of  draining  Naples,  instead  of  emanating  from 
French  or  Germans,  supposetl  by  Mr.  Amohl  to  have  more  faith  in 
ideas,  emanates  from  a  comjiany  of  Englishmen,  who  are  now  pro- 
posing to  do  the  wof  k  without  cost  to  the  municipality.*  Or  what 
shall  we  infer  as  to  relative  faith  in  ideas,  on  learning  that  even 
within  their  respective  territories  the  French  and  Germans  wait  for 
us  to  undertake  new  things  for  them  \  When  we  find  tliat  Ton  louse 
and  Bordeaux  were  lighted  with  gas  by  an  English  company,  must 
we  not  infer  lack  of  ideas  in  the  people  of  those  places  ?  When  we 
find  that  a  body  of  Englishmen,  the  Rhone  Hydraulic  Company, 
seeing  that  at  Bellegarde  there  are  rapids  having  a  fall  of  forty 
feet,  made  a  tunnel  carrying  a  fourth  of  the  river,  and  so  got 
10,000  horse-power,  which  they  are  selling  to  manufacturers ;  and 
when  we  ask  why  this  source  of  wealth  was  not  utilized  by  the 
French  themselves;  must  we  not  say  that  it  was  because  the  idea  did 
not  occur  to  them,  or  because  it  was  not  vivid  and  complete  enough^! 
to  prompt  the  enterprise  ?  And  when,  on  going  north,  we  discover 
that  not  only  in  Belgium  and  Holland  are  the  chief  towns,  Brussels^ 
Antwerp,  Lille,  Ghent,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  &c.,  lighted 
by  our  C^ontincntal  Gas  Associatiuu,  but  that  this  combination  of 
Englishmen  lights  many  towns  in  Germany  also — Hanover,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Stolberg,  Cologne,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  nay,  that  even  the 
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lead-quarters  of  jreifii,  Berlin  itself,  had  to  wait  for  light  until  this 
Company  supplied  it,  must  we  uot  say  that  more  ftiith  iu  ideas 
was  shown  by  English  than  by  Germans  \  Germans  have  plenty  of 
energy,  are  not  withuvit  desire  to  make  money,  and  knew  that  gas 
was  used  in  England ;  and  if  neither  they  nor  their  Governments 
undertook  the  work,  we  must  infer  that  the  benefits  and  means  were 
inadequately  conceived.  English  enterprises  have  often  been  led  by 
ideas  that  looked  wholly  unpractical :  as  when  the  first  English  st-eamer 
astonished  the  people  of  Coblentz,  in  1817,  by  making  its  appearance 
there,  so  initiating  the  Rhine  steam-navigation  ;  or  as  when  the  first 
•English  steamer  started  across  the  Atlantic.  Instead  of  our  practice 
being  unideal,  the  ideas  which  guide  it  sometimes  verge  on  the 
.romantic.  Fishing-up  a  cable  from  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  throe 
miles  deep,  was  an  idea  seemingly  more  fitted  for  The  Arabian 
Nights  than  for  actual  life ;  yet  sxiccess  proved  how  truly  those  who 
conducted  the  opemtion  had  put  together  their  ideas  in  correspon- 
dence with  tbo  facts — the  true  test  of  vi'i-'id  imagination. 

To  show   the   groundlessness  of  the  notion  that  new  ideas  are 
not  evolved  and   appreciated  as  much  in  England  as  elsewhere,  I 
am  tempted  here  to  enumerate  our  modern  iuveutions  of  all  orders ; 
from  those  directly  aiming  at  material  results,  such  as  Trevethick's 
first  locomotive,  up  to  the  calculating-machines  of  Babbage  and  the 
logic-machine    of   Jevons,    quite    remote    from    practice    in    their 
objects.     But  merely  asserting  that  those  who  go  through  the  list, 
will  find  that  neither  in  number  nor  iu  importance  do  they  yield  to 
those  of  any  nation  daring  the  same  period,  I  refrain  firom  details. 
Partly  I  do  this  because  the   space   required  for   specifying  theni| 
would  be  too  great;  and  partly  because  inventions,  mostly  having 
immediate  bearings  on  practice,   would  pcthap.s  not  be  thought  by 
Mr,  Arnold  to  prove  fertility  of  idea  :  though,  considering  that  each 
machine  is  a  theory  before  it  becomes  a  concrete  fact,  this  would  be 
a  j>oaition  difficult  to  defend.     To  avoid  all  possible  objection,  I  will 
limit  myself  to  scientific  discovery,  from  which  the  clement  of  prac- 
tice is  excluded  ;  and  to  meet  the  impression  that  scientific  discovery 
in  recent  days  ha-s  not  maintained  its  former  pace,  I  will  name  only 
our  achievements  since  1800. 

*  Taking  filfft  the  Abstract  Sciences,  let  us  ask  what  has  been  done 
in  Logic.  We  have  the  brief  but  pregnant  statement  of  inductive 
methods  by  Sir  John  Hcrschel,  leading  to  the  definite  systematiza- 
tion  of  them  by  Mr.  Mil!  ;  an<l  we  have,  in  the  work  of  Professor 
Bain,  eluborately-illustrated  applications  uf  logical  methods  to  science 
and  to  the  business  of  life.  Deductive  Logic,  too,  has  been  developed 
by  a  further  conception.  The  doctrine  of  the  quantification  of  the 
predicate,  set  forth  iu  1827  by  Mr.  George  Bentham,  and  again  set 
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forth  under  a  numerical  form  by  Professor  De  Morgan,  is  a  doctrine 
supplementary  to  that  of  Aristotle ;  and  the  recognition  of  it  has  made 
it  easier  than  before  to  see  that  Deductive  Logic  is  a  science  of  the 
relations  implied  by  the  inclusions,  exclusions,  and  overlappings  of 
classes*  Even  were  this  all,  the  instalment  of  progress  would  be 
large  for  a  single  generation.  But  it  is  by  no  means  all.  In  the 
work  by  Professor  Boole,  Inveatigatwri  of  the  Law8  of  Tluought, 
the  application  to  Logic  of  methods  like  those  of  Mathematics,  con- 
stitutes another  step  far  gi'eater  in  originality  and  in  importance 
than  any  taken  since  Aristotle,  So  that,  strangely  enough,  the  asser- 
tion quoted  above,  that  "  we  are  backward  in  appreciating  and  pur- 
suing abstract  knowledge,"  and  this  complaint  of  Mr.  Arnold  that 
our  life  is  wanting  in  ideas,  come  at  a  time  when  we  have  lately 
done  more  to  advance  the  most  abstract  and  purely-ideal  science, 
than  has  been  done  anywhere  else,  or  during  any  past  period  ! 

In  the  other  division  of  Abstract  Science — Mathematics,  a  recent 
revival  of  activity  has  brought  results  sufficiently  striking.  Though, 
during  a  long  period,  the  bias  of  patriotism  and  an  undue  reverence 
for  that  form  of  the  higher  calculus  which  Newton  initiated,  greatly 
retarded  us ;  yet  since  the  re-commencement  of  progress,  some  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  Englishmen  have  again  come  to  the  front. 
Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton's  method  of  Quaternions  is  a  new  instrument  of 
research ;  and  whether  or  not  as  valuable  as  some  think,  un- 
doubtedly adds  a  large  region  to  the  world  of  known  mathematical 
truth.  And  then,  more  important  still,  there  are  the  achievements 
of  Cayley  and  Sylvester  in  the  creation  and  development  of  the 
higher  algebra.  From  competent  and  unbiassed  judges  I  learn  that 
the  Theory  of  Invariants,  and  the  methods  of  investigation  which 
have  grown  out  of  it,  constitute  a  step  in  mathematical  progress 
larger  than  any  made  since  the  Differential  Calculus.  Thus,  with- 
out enumerating  the  minor  achievements  of  others,  there  is  ample 
proof  that  abstract  science,  of  this  order  also,  is  flourishing  among  us 
in  great  vigour. 

Nor,  on  passing  to  the  Abstract-Concrete  sciences,  do  we  find  any 
better  ground  for  this  behef  entertained  by  Mr.  Aniold  and  others. 
Though  Huygheas  conceived  of  light  as  constituted  of  undulations, 
yet  he  was  wrong  in  conceiving  the  undulations  as  allied  in  form  to 
those  of  sound ;  and  it  remaified  for  Dr.  Young  to  establish  the  true 

*  Host  rBadeia  of  logic  will,  I  suppose,  be  BurpriHcd  on  miasing  from  the  above 
sentence,  the  name  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  They  will  not  be  more  surprified  than  I  w&a 
mjaelf  on  recently  learning  that  Mr.  George  Bentham's  work,  OuIHm  of  «  JVtto 
Bjfitem  of  Logic,  waa  publiBhetl  six  yeaiH  before  the  earlieut  of  Sir  W.  Uamiltou'u 
logioftl  writingB,  and  that  Sir  W.  Ilamilton  reviewed  it.  The  case  adds  another  to 
the  iDultitudinons  ones  in  which  the  world  credits  the  wrong  man  ;  and  persists  in 
crediting  him  in  dofiance  of  evidence. 
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tlieory.  Respecting  the  principle  of  interference  of  the  rays  of  light 
piopoundeil  by  Young,  Sir  Joliii  Herschel  says, — "regarded  as  a  phy- 
sical law  [it]  has  hardly  its  eijual  for  beauty,  simplicity,  and  extent  of 
application,  in  the  whole  circle  of  science ;  "  and  of  Young's  all- 
important  discovery  that  the  luniiniferous  undulations  are  lateml 
not  longitudinal,  he  says  that  it  showed  "  a  sagacity  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  Newton  himself."  Just  uaming  the  dis- 
covery of  latent  heat  by  Black,  the  discrimination  by  Woilaaton 
of  quantity  and  intensity  in  electricity,  and  the  disclosure  of  elec- 
trolysis by  Nicholson  and  Carlisle  (all  of  them  cardinal  discoveries) 
and  passing  over  minor  contributious  to  physical  science,  we  come  to 
the  great  contributions,  of  Faraday — magneto-electricity,  the  quan- 
titative law  of  electrolysis,  the  magnetization  of  light,  and  dia-raag- 
netism  :  not  mentioning  othera  of  much  significance.  Next  there  is 
the  great  truth  which  men  still  Living  have  finally  established — the 
correlation  and  equivalence  of  the  physical  forces.  In  the  estab- 
hshment  of  this  truth  Enghshmen  have  had  a  large  share — some 
think  the  larger  share.  Bemembering  that  in  England  the  con- 
ception of  heat  as  a  mode  of  motion  dates  from  Bacon,  by  whom 
it  is  expressed  with  an  insight  that  is  marvellous  considering  tlie 
knowledge  of  his  time— remembering,  too,  that  "Locke  stated  a 
similar  view  with  singular  felicity  ;  "  we  come,  among  Englishmen  of 
the  present  century,  first  to  Davy,  whose  experiments  and  argu- 
ments 80  conclusively  supported  those  of  Rumford  ;  then  to  the  view 
of  Roget  and  the  postulate  on  which  Faraday  habitually  reasoned, 
that  all  force  arises  only  as  other  force  is  expended  ;  then  to  the 
essay  of  Grove,  iu  which  the  origin  of  the  various  forms  of  force  out 
of  one  anotlier  was  abundantly  exemplified ;  and  finally  to  the 
investigations  by  which  Joule  established  the  quantitative  relations 
l»etween  heat  and  motion.  Without  dwelling  on  the  important  deduc- 
tions from  this  great  truth  made  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Rankine,  Tyndall, 
and  others,  I  will  merely  draw  attention  to  its  highly-abstract  nature 
as  again  showing  the  baselessness  of  the  above-quoted  notion. 

Equally  conclusive  is  the  evidence  when  we  pass  to  Chemistry. 
Tlie  cardinal  value  of  the  step  made  by  Dalton  in  1808,  when  the 
aper^  of  Higgins  was  reduced  by  him  to  a  scientific  form,  will  be 
seen  on  glancing  into  Wurtz'  Inirodiuiton  to  Chemical  Philosophy, 
and  observing  how  the  atomic  theory  underlies  all  subsequent  chemical 
discovery.  Nor,  in  more  recent  days,  has  the  development  of  this  theory 
fallen  unduly  into  foreign  hands.  Prof.  Williamson,  by  reconciling  the 
theory  of  radicals  with  the  theory  of  types,  and  by  introducing  the 
hypothesis  of  condensed  molecular  types,  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
founding  the  modern  views  of  chemical  combinations.  We  come 
next  to  the  cardinal  conception  of  atomicity.     Iu  1851,  Prof  Frank- 
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of  Ik*  ffliMMti  by  their  j 
bdb^  went  avovedij  aeoepled  in 
h§  tb«e  wiw  ori^taaQy  djepoteii   it ;  m  bj  Koibe  in 
faalea  dkr  Modmrmmn.  ChgmU.    On  tmanig  firam  tiie  motK 
tmtlw  Id  tbe  mofe  apeciai  cb—iral  tintha,  a  Uke 
va.    hvryt  difloovety  q£  tbe  nwfllir  bans  of  tbe  mlkahwi  i 
r  ynMumxtd  cbemato'  adeasi     FnMig  Ofvcr  mamj  oCkeri 
in  wptaaX  cheoristry.  I  nuiy  nagle  o«t  Cbt  tbeir  dgm- 
tbe  diMorariw  of  AadrrvaL  Tali,  and  espectaily  of  Brodie, 
Ibe  oonatitotaon  of  osoDe  aa  an  aUotrofne  fimn  of  oi^pgcn  ;,| 
M^  join  witb  these  Bfodie's  ditoirerica  wwpecting  the 
of  cvboB,  as  throwing  so  vaiat^  light  on  aliuiiufiy  at  large.   Aadj 
we  come  to  the  aU-imporiaat  diwov«hei^  ywial  and  special, 
late  ftoL  Gnhsm.    The  tnitbs  be  ftshliibud  raspecting 

I  of  cwpoopdiw  the  transpiration  and  th«  diftuion  of  iMfoidfl^l 
and  the  difitt»i<«i  of  gasas^  the  djalyais  of 
tbe  dialysis  of  gsses.  and  the  occtonoD  of  gases  by  metak, 
aO  of  them  cardinal  troths.    And  even  of  still  greater  value  is 
liwinwiis  geoeiaitzsiiiai  respecting  the  crystaUoid  and  odloid 
of  mtitwr — a  gen«ralisati«a  which,  besides  throwing  light  on  manj 
Otbar  phenomena,  has  given  ns  an  insight   into  organic 
penoosly  inoompfebeBsable.    These  results,  reached  by  bis 
tifaUy-coherent  series  of  researches  extending  over  forty  years,  con-< 
stitote  a  new  revelation  of  the  propcrti^  of  matter. 

Neither  is  it  true  tbat  in  advancing  the  Concrete  Sciences  we  have 
to  do  our  share.    Take  the  first  in  onler — Astronomy.    Though, 
for  the  long  period  during  which  our  mathematicians  were  behind 
;tary  Astronomy  progressed  \mt  little  in  England,  and  the  deve- 
it  of  the  Newtonian  theory  was  left  chiefly  to  other  nations 
yet  of  hite  there  has  Ijecn  no  want  of  activity.      When   I   have 
named  the  inverse  problem  of  perturbations  and  the  dii^covery  of 
Nt'plune,  the  honour  of  whioh   we  share  with  the   French,  I  have 
called  to  mind  an  achievement  .sufficiently  remarkable.     To  Sidereal 
Aj«tronoray  we  have  made  great  contrilnitions.     Though  the  coneep-^ 
lion  of  Wright,  of  JJurham,  respecting  stellar  distribution  was  hera 
so  little  attended  to  that  when  afterwards  enunciated  by  Kant  (who 
,knew  Wright's  views)  and  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  it  was  credited  to 
them  ;  yet  since  Sir  W.  Herschtd's  time  the  researches  in  Sidereal 
Astronomy  by  Sir  John  Henschcl  aod  others,  have  done   much  to 
further  this  division  of  the  science.     Quite  recently  the  discoveries, 
in:ide  by  Mr,  Hugi;fins  respecting  the  vidocities  with  which  certain 
Rt.ir8  are  approaching  us  and  others  receding,  have  opened  a  new  field 
of  inquiry;   and  the  inferences  reach hI  by  Mr.  Proctor  respectinffi 
groupings  of  stars  and  the  "drifting"  of  star-groups,  now  found  t< 
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liarraonizc  with  the  results  otherwise  reached  by  Mr.  Htiggins,  go  far 
to  help  UK  iu  conceiv'irif;f  the  constitution  of  our  galaxy.  Nor  must 
we  forget  how  much  ha-s  been  done  towards  elucidating  the  physical 
constitutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  their  motions :  the 
natiu'es  of  nebulae,  and  the  processes  going  in  Sun  and  stars,  have 
been  greatly  elucidated  by  Huggins,  Lockyev,  and  others. 

In  Geology,  the  progi"ess  made  here,  and  especially  the  progress  in 
geological  theory,  is  certainly  not  less — good  judges  say  much  greater 
— than  has  been  made  eiijewhere.  Ju.st  noting  that  English  Ooology 
goes  back  to  Ray,  whose  notions  were  far  more  philosophical  than 
those  set  forth  long  afterwards  by  Werner,  we  come  to  Hutton,  with 
whom,  in  fact  rational  Geology  commences.  For  the  untenable  Nej)- 
tuuiiit  hypothesis,  asserting  a  once-univeraal  aqueous  action  unlike 
the  present,  Hutton  substituted  an  aqueous  action,  marine  and  fluvia- 
tUe,  continuously  operating  as  we  now  see  it,  antagonized  by  a 
periodic  igneous  action  :  he  recognizc<l denudation  as  producing  moun- 
tains and  valleys  ;  he  denied  so-called  primitive  rocks  ;  he  asserted 
metamorphism ;  he  taught  the  meaning  of  unconformity.  Since  bis 
day  rapid  advances  in  the  same  direction  had  been  ma<le.  William 
Smith,  by  establishing  the  order  of  superposition  of  strata  through- 
out England,  prepared  the  way  for  positive  generalizations;  and  by 
showing  that  contained  fossils  are  bettor  te^ts  of  correspondence 
among  strata  than  mineral  characters,  laid  the  basiK  for  subsequent 
clasaifications.  The  better  data  thus  obtained,  theory  quickly  turned 
to  account  In  his  Pnnciples  of  Gwlogy,  Lyell  elaborately  worked 
out  the  uniformitarian  doctrine — the  doctrine  that  the  Earth's  crust 
lias  been  brought  to  its  present  complex  structuro  by  the  continuous 
operation  of  forces  like  those  we  see  still  at  work.  More  recently, 
Priif,  Ramsay's  theory  of  lake-formation  by  glaciers  has  helped  in  the 
interpretation  ;  and  by  him,  as  well  as  by  Prof.  Huxley,  much  has 
Ireen  done  towards  eluci<lating  past  distributions  of  continents  and 
oceans.  Let  me  name,  too,  Mallet's  Theory  of  EartJuquakes — the 
cmly  scientiiic  explanation  of  them  yet  given.  And  there  must  be 
added  another  fact  of  moment  Criticism  has  done  far  more  here 
than  abroad,  towards  overthrowing  the  crude  hypothesis  of  universal 
"  systems  "  of  strata,  which  succeeded  the  still  cruder  hypothesis  of 
universal  strata,  enunciated  by  Werner. 

That  our  contributions  to  Biological  science  have  in  these  later 
times  not  been  uniraportanty  may,  I  tliixik,  be  also  maintained.  Just 
noting  that  the"  natural  system  "  of  Piant-classification.  though  French 
by  de%'elopment,  is  English  by  origin,  since  Ray  made  its  hrst  great 
division  and  sketched  out  some  of  its  sub-divisions ;  we  come,  among 
Englisli  l>otanist<5,  to  Brown.  Hi^  made  a  series  of  investigations  in 
the  morphology^  classification,  and  distribution  of  plants,  which  in 
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uumbcr  and  importance  have  never  been  equalled :  the  Pivdi 
Florce  Novae-Hollandia:  is  the  greatest  achievement  in  classification' 
since  Jussieu's  Natural  Orders.     Brown,  too,  it  was  who  solved  the 
mystery  of  plant-fertilization.     Again,  there  is  the  conception  that 
existing  plant-distribution  has  been  determined  by  past  geological 
and  physical  changes — a  conception  wo  owe  to  Dr.  Hooker,  who 
[has  given  us  sundry  wide   interpretations  in  pursuance  of  it     In 
Animal -physiology  there  is  Sir  Charles  Bell's  discovery  respecting 
the  sensory  and  motor  functions  of  the  nerve-roots  in  the  spinal 
cord  ;   and  this  underlies  multitudinous  interpretations  of  organic 
.phenomena.     More  recently  we  have  had  Mr.  Darwin's  great  addi« 
ttion  to  biological  science.     Following   in   the   steps  of  his  grand- 
fiather,  who  had  anticipated  Lamarck  in  enunciating  the  general  con- 
ception of  the  genesis  of  organic  forms  by  adaptive  modifications, 
but   had   not    worked   out    the   conception    as    Lamarck   did,  Mr, 
Darwin,  perceiving  that  both  of  them  were  mistaken  in  attributing 
the  modifications  to  causes  which,  though  some  of  them  true,  were 
inadequate  to  account  for  all  the  effects,  succeeded,  by  recognizing  the 
liurther  cause  he  called  Natural  Selection,  in  raising  the  hypothesis 
from  a  form  but  partially  tenable  to  a  quite  tenable  form.     This  view 
of  his,   so  admirably  worked  out,  has   been  adopted  by  the  great 
iinajority  of  naturalists  ;  and,  by  making  the  process  of  organic  evolu- 
tion more  comprehensible,  it  is  revolutionizing  biological  conceptions 
tlvroughcmt  the  world.     In  the  words  of  Professor  Cohn,  "  no  book  of 
recent  times  has  influenced  the  conceptions  of  modem  science  like  the 
first  edition  of  Charles  Darwin  s  Origin  of  Species."*     Nor  should 
Iwe  overlook  the  various  kindred  minor  discoveries,  partly  dependent, 
partly  independent :  Mr.  Darwin's  own  respecting  the  dimorphism 
of  flowers  ;  Mr.  Bates's  beautiful  interpretation  of  mimicrj'  in  insects, 
vliich  led  the  way  to  many  allied  interpretations  ;  Mr.  Wallace's  ex- 
phiiiations  of  dinioi"phism  and  polymorphism  in  Lejpidoptera.   Finally, 
Prufc'ssor  Huxley,  besides  dissipating  some  serious  biological  eiTors  of 
continental  origin,  has  made  important  contributions  to  morphology ' 
and  classification. 

Nor  does  the  balance  turn  against  us  on  passing  to  the  next- 
highest  concrete  science.  After  those  earlier  inquiries  by  which 
Englishmen  so  largely  advanced  the  Science  of  Mind,  and  set  up 
much  of  the  speculation  subsequently  active  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, there  came  a  lull  in  English  thinking  ;  and  during  this  arose 
the  absurd  notion  that  the  English  are  not  a  philosophical  people. 
But  the  lull,  ending  some  forty  years  ago,  gave  place  to  an  activity 


*  These  words  are  tranalated  for  me  from  Dit  Entmcklung  der  liaturtciaatnacKafl  in 
den  Iclzen /an/uneUuxtnzig  Jahren.    Bj  Professor  l>r.  Ferdioand  Cohn.   Breslaa,  1672. 
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wliich  has  quickly  made  up  for  lost  time.  On  this  point  I  need  not 
rest  in  assertion,  but  will  quote  foreign  testimony.  The  first  chapter 
of  Prof  Ribot's  work,  Lo.  Psychologie  Anglaise  Contemporaine 
begins  thus  : — 

"  '  Le  sceptre  de  la  psycliologie,  dit  M.  Stuart  Mill,  est  d5cid6ment  revenu 
a  I'Angleterre.'  On  pourrait  soutemr  qu'il  n'en  eat  jamais  sorti.  Sans 
doute,  lea  etudes  psychologiquea  y  sont  maintenant  cultiv^es  par  des 
hommea  de  premier  ordre  qui,  par  la  8olidit6  de  leur  m6thode,  et  ce  <iui  eat 
pine  rare,  par  la  precision  de  leurs  r^sidtats,  out  fait  cntrer  la  science  dans 
line  pSriode  nouTelle  ;  mais  c'est  plut6t  un  redoublement  qu'uu  reuoiivel 
lemeut  d'dclat." 

Similarly,  on  turning  to  Ethics  considered  under  its  psychological 
aspect,  we  find  foreign  testimony  that  English  thinkers  have  done 
most  towards  the  elaboration  of  a  scientific  system.  In  the  preface 
to  his  late  work,  La  Morale  nella  Filoaojia  Positiva  (meaning  by 
"  PosUiva "  simply  scientific),  Prof  Barzellotti,  of  Florence,  states 
that  for  this  reason  he  limits  himself  to  an  account  of  English  specu- 
lation in  this  department.* 

And  then,  if,  instead  of  Psychology  and  Ethics,  Philosophy  at 
large  comes  in  question,  there  is  independent  testimony  of  kindred 
nature  to  be  cited.  Thus,  in  the  first  number  of  Let  Oritique  Philo- 
sopkiqixe  (8  Fevrier,  1872),  published  under  the  direction  of  M. 
R^nouvier,  the  acting  editor,  M.  Pillon,  writes  : — 

"  On  travaille  bcaucoup  dans  le  champ  des  idfies  en  Angleterre.  .... 
Non-seulemeut  I'Angleterre  surpaase  la  Fmnce  par  I'ardcur  et  le  travail,  «e 
qui  est  malbeiireusement  bien  peu  dire,  et  par  TintCrH  des  investigations  et 
des  d^bata  de  hcs  penseurs,  maiu  ni^me  elle  laisae  loin  derrierc  ello  I'Alle- 
magne  en  ce  dernier  point." 

And  still  more  recently  li.  Martins,  in  the  leading  French  periodical, 
has  been  referring  to — 

"  tea  nouvellcs  id^a  nees  dans  la  libre  Angleterre  et  appel^a  ii  trana- 
former  im  jour  lea  sciences  naturellea."  f 

So  that  while  Mr.  Arnold  is  lamenting  the  want  of  ideas  in  England, 
it  is  discovered  abroad  that  the  genesis  of  ideas  in  England  is  very 
active.  While  he  thinks  our  conceptions  are  commonplace,  omr 
neighbours  find  them  new,  to  the  extent  of  being  revolutionary. 
Oddly  enough,  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  reproaching  his  country- 
men with  lack  of  gmst^  Frenchmen  are  asserting  that  there  is  more 
(jewt  here  than  elsewhere  !  Nor  is  there  wanting  other  testimony 
of  kindred  nature.  In  the  lecture  above  cited,  Dr.  Cohn,  while 
claiming  for  Germany  a  superiority  in  the  number  of  her  earnest 
workers,  says  that  "England  especially  has  always  been,  and  is  parti- 

*  I  am  told  that  Lia  reuons  for  this  Taluatioa  are  more  lolly  given  at  p.  U3. 
t  Sitmtt  da  Deux  iiondtt,  1  Fevrier,  1873,  p.  731. 
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larly  now.  rich  in  mon  whose  scientific  works  »re  remark&bte  for 
their  astonishing  U,boriousue83,  clearness,  profundity,  Jiud  indepen- 
dence of  thought  "-^a  further  recognition  of  the  truth  that  iiuteiui 
of  merely  plodding  along  the  old  ruts  of  thought,  the  English  strike 
out  new  tracks  of  thought :  are  unusually  imaginative. 

In  his  es8*y  on  the  "  Functions  of  Criticism  at  the  Present  Time," 
Mr.  Arnold  insists  that  the  thing  most  needful  for  us  now,  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  is  "  to  see  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really 
is" ;  and  in  Frieiidship's  Garland,  his  alter  ego,  Arminias,  exhorts 
our  Philistinism  "  to  search  and  not  rest  till  it  sees  things  more 
as  they  really  are."  Above,  I  have  done  that  which  Mr.  Arnold 
urges;  not  by  pickiug-up  stray  facts,  but  by  a  systematic  examina- 
tion.    Feeling  sure  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  himself  taken  the  course  he 

f>advisc3,  and  is  therefore  famihur  with  all  this  evidence,  as  well  as 
■with  the  lai^  quantity  which  might  be  added,  I  am  somewhat 
.puzzled  on  finding  him  draw  from  it  a  conclusion  so  different  from 
that  which  presents  itself  to  me.  Were  any  one,  proceeding  on  the 
foregoing  data,  to  assert  that  since  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
more  has  been  done  in  England  to  advance  scientific  knowledge  thaaj 

I  Jias  ever  been  done  in  a  like  interval,  at  any  time,  in  any  country, 
should  think  his  inference  less  wide  of  the  truth  than  that  which, 
strange  to  say,  Mr.  Arnold  draws  from  the  same  data. 


And  now  to  consider  that  which  more  immediately  concerns  us — 
the  effect  produced  by  the  bias  of  anti-patriotism  on  sociological 
•speculation.  Whether  in  Mr.  Arnold,  whom  I  have  ventured  to  take ' 
as  a  type,  the  leaning  towards  national  self-depreciation  waa  primary 
and  the  over-valaing  of  foreign  institutions  secondarj',  or  whether  his 
admiration  of  foreign  institutions  was  the  cause  and  his  tendency 
(.to  depreciatory  estimates  of  our  social  state  the  effect,  is  a  qucKtion 
which  may  be  left  open.     For  present  purposes  it  suffices  to  observe 

fthat  the  two  go  together.  Mr.  Arnold  is  impatient  with  the  un- 
jlated  and,  as  he  thinks,  anarchic  state  of  our  society  ;  and  every- 
prhere  displays  a  longing  for  more  administrative  and  controlling 
jencies.     ''Force  till  right  is  ready,"  is  one  of  the  sayings  he  emphati- 

f^ly  repeats  :  apparently  in  the  belief  that  there  can  be  a  sudden  tran- 
ition  from  a  coercive  system  to  a  uon-coercive  one — ignoring  the  truth 
fthat  there  has  to  be  a  eoutiuually-changiug  compromise  between 
force  iiud  right,  during  wiiich  force  decreases  step  by  step  as  right 
increases  step  by  step,  and  during  which  every  step  brings  some 
temporary  evil  along  with  it^  ultimate  good.     Thinking  more   force 

rjieedful  for  us,  and  lauding  institutions  which  exercise  it,  Mr. 
Arnold  holds  that  even  in  our  literature  we  should  benefit  by  being 
under  authoritative  direction.     Though  he  is  not  of  opinion  that  an 
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'Academy  would  succeed  here,  he  casts  loDging  glances  at  the  French 
Academy,  and  wishes  we  could  have  had  over  us  an  influence  like 
that  to  which  he  ascribes  certain  excellencies  in  French  literature. 

The  French  Academy  was  established,  as  he  points  out,  "  to  work 
with  all  the  care  and  all  the  diligence  possible  at  giving  sure  rules 
to  our  [the  French]  language,  and  rendering  it  .pure,  eloquent, 
and  capable  of  treating  the  arts  and  sciences."  Let  us  consider 
whether  it  has  fultilled  this  intention,  by  removing  the  most  con- 
spicuous defects  of  the  language.  Down  to  the  present  time, 
there  is  in  daily  use  the  expression  qu'&si  ce  que  c'est,  and  even 
qu'est  ce  que  ceat  qice  ctla  ?  If  in  some  remote  comer  of  England 
ia  heard  the  analogous  expression, — "  what  is  that  there  here  ? " 
it  is  held  to  imply  entire  absence  of  culture  :  the  use  of  two 
8uperHuous  words  proves  a  want  of  that  close  adjustment  of  lan- 
guage to  thought  which  even  partially-educated  persons  among 
us  have  reached.  How  is  it,  then,  that  though  in  this  French 
phrase  there  are  five  supertiuoiis  words  (or  six,  if  we  take  cela  as 
two),  the  purifying  criticism  of  the  French  Academy  has  not 
removed  it  from  French  speech — not  even  from  the  speech  of  the 
educated  ?  Or  why,  again,  has  the  Academy  not  condemned,  for- 
bidden, and  so  expelled  from  the  langtiage,  the  double  negative  ? 
If  among  ourselves  any  one  lets  drop  the  sentence,  "  I  didn't  say 
nothing,"  the  inevitable  inference  is  that  he  has  lived  with  the 
ill-taught;  and  further,  that  in  his  mind  words  and  ideas  answer 
to  one  another  very  loosely.  Though  in  French  the  second  negative 
is  by  derivation  positive,  yet  in  acquiring  a  negative  meaning 
it  became  alike  superfluous  and  illogical ;  and  its  use  should 
then  have  been  condemned,  instead  of  being  enforced.  Once 
more,  why  has  not  the  French  Academy  systematized  the  genders  ? 
No  one  who  considers  language  as  au  instrument  of  thought,  which  is 
good  in  proportion  as  its  special  parts  are  definitely  ailjusted  to  special 
functions,  can  dotibt  that  a  meaningless  use  of  genders  is  a  defect. 
It  is  undeniable  that  to  employ  marks  of  gender  in  ways  always  sug- 
gesting attributes  tliat  are  possessed,  instead  of  usually  suggesting 
attributes  that  are  not  possessed,  is  an  improvement.  Having  an 
example  of  this  improvement  before  them,  why  did  not  the  Academy 
introduce  it  into  French  f  And  then — more  significant  question  still — 
how,  without  the  aid  of  any  Academy,  came  the  genders  to  be  sys- 
tematized in  English  i  Mr.  Arnold,  and  those  who,  in  cummon  with 
him,  seem  to  believe  only  in  agencies  that  have  visible  organizations, 
might,  perhaps,  in  .seeking  the  answer  to  this  question,  lose  faith  in 
artificial  appliances  and  gain  faith  in  natural  processes.  For  as,  on 
asking  the  origin  of  language  in  general,  we  are  reminded  that  its 
complex,  marvellously-adjusted  structure,  has  been  evolved  without 
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the  aid  or  oversight  of  any  embodied  power,  Academic  or  other  ;  .sOj| 
on  asking  the  origin  of  this  particular  improvement  ia  language,  we< 
find  that  it,  too,  arose  naturally,  not  artificially.  Nay,  more,  it  re- 
sulted from  one  of  those  unregulated,  anarchic  states  which  Mr. 
Arnold  so  much  dislikes.  Out  of  the  conflict  of  Old-English  dialects, 
suflBciently  allied  to  co-operate,  but  sufficiently  different  to  have  con- 
tradictory marks  of  gender,  there  came  a  disuse  of  meaninglemi 
genders  and  a  survival  of  the  genders  having  meaning — a  changes 
which  an  Academy,  had  one  existed  here  in  those  days,  would  doubt- 
less have  done  its  best  to  prevent;  seeing  that  during  the  transition 
there  must  have  been  a  disregard  of  rules,  and  apparent  corruptiooi 
of  speech,  out  of  which  no  benefit  could  have  been  anticipated. 

Another  fact  respecting  the  French  Academy  is  by  no  means  con- 
gruous with  Mr.  Arnold's  conception  of  its  value.  The  compiling  of 
an  authoritative  dictionary  was  a  fit  undertaking  for  it.  Just  recall- 
ing the  well-known  contrast  between  its  dilatory  execution  of  tliis 
undertaking,  and  the  active  execution  of  a  kindred  one  by  Dr.  John- 
son, we  have  more  especially  to  note  the  recent  like  contrast  betweeti 
the  performances  of  the  Academy  and  the  performances  of  M.  Littr^. 
The  Academy  has  long  had  in  hand  two  dictionaries — the  one  u 
second  edition  of  its  original  dictionary,  the  other  an  historical  dic- 
tionary. The  first  is  at  letter  D  ;  and  the  initial  number  of  the 
other,  containing  A — B,  issued  fifteen  yeai-s  ago,  has  not  yet  had  a 
successor.  Meanwhile,  M.  Littrt*.  single-handed^  has  completed 
dictionary  which,  besides  doing  all  that  the  two  Academy  dictionaries' 
propose  to  do,  does  much  more.  With  which  marvellous  contrast  we 
have  to  join  the  stailling  fact,  that  M.  Littr^  was  refused  admission 
to  the  Academy  in  1S63,  and  at  length  admitted  in  1871  only 
Rafter  violent  apposition. 

Even  if  we  pass  over  these  duties  which,  in  pursuance  of  its  original 
purpose,  the  French  Academy  might  have  been  expected  to  perform, 
and  limit  ourselves  to  the  duty  Mr.  Arnold  especially  dwells  upon 
— the  duty  of  keeping  "  the  fine  quality  of  the  French  spirit  unim- 
paired," and  exercising  "  the  authority  of  a  recognised  master  in 
matters  of  tone  and  taste  "  (to  quote  his  approving  paraphrase  of  M. 
Kenan's  definition) — it  may  still,  1  think,  be  doubted  whether  there 
have  been  achieved  by  it  the  benefits  Mr.  Arnold  alleges,  and 
whether  there  have  not  been  caused  great  evils.  That  its  selection 
of  members  Lis  tended  to  encourage  bud  literature  instead  of  good, 
seems  not  improbable  when  we  are  reminded  of  its  past  acts,  as  we 
are  in  the  well-known  letter  of  Paul-Louis  Courier,  in  which  there 
occurs  this,  among  other  passages  similarly  damaging  : — 

"  ITn  due  et  pair  honore  rAcademio  frani^aiso,  qui  ne  veut  point  de 
Boileau,  refuse  la  Bruy^re  ....  mais  reijoit  tout  d'abord  Chapelain  ct 
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>onrart.     De  memo  nous  voyons  k  1' Academic  grecciue  Ic  vicomte  invite, 
Corai  repouse^,  loreque  Jomaxd  y  eutre  cooime  daiis  uu  mouliu."* 

Nor  have  its  verdicts  upon  great  works  been  such  as  to  encourage 
confidence  :  instance  the  fiict  that  it  condemned  the  Cidof  Corneille, 
now  one  of  the  gloiies  of  French  literature.  Its  critical  doctrines,  too, 
have  not  been  beyond  question.  Upholding  those  canons  of  dramatic 
art  which  so  long  excluded  tlie  romantic  drama,  and  maintained  the 
feeUiig  shown  by  calling  Shakspeare  an  "  inspired  barbarian,"  may 
possibly  have  been  more  detrimental  than  beneficial.  And  when 
we  look,  not  at  such  select  samples  of  French  literary  taste  as  Mr. 
Arnold  quotes,  but  at  samples  from  the  other  extreme,  we  may  ques- 
tion whether  the  total  effect  has  been  great.  If,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
thinks,  France  *'  is  tlie  country  in  Europe  where  the  people  is  most 
alive,"  it  clearly  is  not  alive  to  the  teachings  of  the  Academy :  witness 
the  recent  revival  of  the  Phre  Ducht'm ;  the  contents  of  which  are 
no  less  remarkable  for  their  a-stoiiJiding  obscenity  than  for  their  utter 
stnpidity.  Nay,  when  we  look  only  where  we  are  told  to  look — only 
where  the  Academy  exercises  its  critical  function  on  modem  literar 
ture,  we  find  reason  for  scepticism.  Instance  the  late  award  of  the 
Halphen  Prize  to  tiie  author  of  a  series  of  poems  called  L  Invasion, 
of  which  M.  Patin,  a  most  favourable  critic,  says  :— 

*'  Their  chief  chai-acteriatic  is  a  warmth  of  seutiment  and  a  *  verve*  which 
one  would  wish  to  sec  under  more  restraint,  but  agxiinst  which  one  hesittitos 
to  set  up,  luiwcver  just  might  bo  their  application  under  other  circum- 
stances, the  cold  rei[iiircnients  of  taste." 

Thus  we  have  the  Academy  pandering  to  the  popular  feeling. 
The  ebulHtions  of  a  patriotic  sentiment  which  it  is  the  misfortune 
of  Franco  to  pn.ssess  in  too  great  a  degree,  are  not  checked  by  the 
Acatlemy  but  enccjuraged  by  it :  even  at  the  expense  of  good  taste. 

And  then,  la.stly,  observe  that  some  of  the  most  cultivated 
Frenchmen,  not  .so  well  satisfied  with  institutions  of  the  Academy- 
type  a.s  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  be,  have  recently  established,  on  an 
English  model,  a  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Sciences.  Here  arc  passages  from  their  prospectus,  published  in  La 
Revue  Sclent  ijiqtie,  i20  Janvier,  1872;  corameuciug  with  an  account 
of  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Institution  : — 

'•  II  y  avait  cinquantc-huit  membres  pr&euts  h.  cctte  reunion.  Chacim 
d'eux  BouHcrivit,  suds  plus  attendre,  une  action  de  ciuquautc  guin^es  ;  c'est  a 
peu  pnis  treizo  cents  francs  do  notre  monnaie,  qui  en  vaudraient  aujourd'hui 
bieo  pi-es  de  deux  mille  cinq.  Le  leudomaiu,  la  SodeU'  \InHitutwn\  rotfole 
de  Londrea  etait  constitu6e. 

"On  mut  depuis  cc  qu'ellc  est  devenue. 

"  Cc  qu'ont  fait  li's  Anglais  en  1799,  d'illustros  savants  de  notre  pays 
Tculent  le  reuouveler  aujourd'hui  pour  la  France. 

•  (Euvrea  dc  P.  L.  Courier  (Fans,  1845)  p.  SM, 
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"  Eux  ausBi,  ile  ont  jug*-',  comme  Runifort  an  aidcle  dernier,  que  la  Tieille 
suprdmatie  du  noni  frant.^aiH  daiis  tous  len  ordres  dc  Hcienoes  commeu^ait  JL 
fitre  sdrieuscmeut  6branlee,  et  risquait  de  a'ecrouler  uu  jour. 

"A  Dieu  ne  pluise  qu'ilsi  accuisent  I'Aciidcmie  de  cette  decadence  I  Ua  eii 
font  presque  tous  partie  eiix-memes.  Mais  rAcad6mie,  qui  a  conserv6  en 
Europe  le  prestige  de  son  nom,  a'caferuie  un  pcu  plus  dans  la  maje»t6  de  sa 
grandexir.  £lle  ue  possede  ni  dea  moyeus  d'actiou  assez  puissants,  ui  uue 
^nergie  ammz  active  poiir  le«  oicttre  eu  a;u\Te.  Le  nerf  de  la  guerre,  I'argent, 
lui  mauque,  et  plus  encore  pout-^trc  Tiuitiative  intelligente  et  hardie.  Elle 
s'eat  endormio  dans  le  respect  de  ses  traditions  a^culairea. 

Thus,  curiously  enough,  we  find  another  contrast  parallel  to  that 
noted  above.  While  Mr.  Arnold  is  lauding  French  institutions, 
Frenchmen,  recognizing  their  shortcomings,  are  adopting  £uglish 
institutions.  From  which  we  may  fairly  inter  that,  gieat  as  is  Mr. 
Arnold's  desire  "  to  see  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is,"  he  has  not 
in  this  case  succeeded  ;  and  that,  endeavouring  to  escape  the  bias  of 
patriotism,  he  has  been  carried  too  far  the  other  way  by  the  bias  of 
anti-patriotism. 


One  more  illustration  of  the  effect  of  this  bias  on  Mr.  Arnold  calls 
for  brief  comment.  Along  with  hia  over-valuation  of  foreign  regu- 
lative institutions,  there  goes  an  under-valuatiou  of  institutions  at 
home  which  do  not  exhibit  the  kind  of  regulation  he  thinks  desir- 
able, and  stand  in  the  way  of  authoritative  control.  I  refer  to  those 
numerous  Dissenting  organizations  ciiaracterizing  this  "  anarchy  "  of 
ours,  which  Mr.  Arnold  curiously  makes  the  antithesis  to  "culture." 

Mr.  Arnold  thinks  that  as  a  nation  we  show  undue  faith  in  machi- 
nery. 

"  Faith  iu  machinery  is,  I  said,  *>ur  l>esctting  danger,  ,  .  .  ,  What  is 
freedom  but  machinery?  what  is  population  but  machinery  1  whiit  is  coal 
but  machinery  1  what  are  ruib'oads  but  machinery'!  what  is  wealth  but 
machinery  1  what  are  religious  organizations  but  machinery  1  "* 

And  in  pursuance  of  this  conception  he  regards  the  desire  to  get 
Church-rates  abolished  and  certain  restrictions  on  marriage  removed, 
as  proving  undue  belief  in  machinery  among  Dissenters ;  %vhile  his 
own  dishelief  in  niaohiuery  he  cuusider.s  proved  by  wishing  for 
stronger  governmental  restraints,  i  by  lauding  the  supervision  of  an 
Academy,  and  by  upholding  a  Church-e.stabiishnieut.  I  must  leave 
unconsidered  the  quL'Stitni  wlietlier  an  Academy,  if  we  ha<l  one, 
would  authorize  this  use  of  language,  which  makes  it  seem  that 
voluntai'y  religious  agency  is  machinery  and  that  compulsory  reli- 
gious agency  is  not  machineiy.  1  must  pass  over,  too,  Mr.  Arnold's 
compai'ison  of  Ecclesiasticisra  and  Nonconformity  in  respect  of  the 
men^they  have  produced.     Nor  have  I  space  to  examine  what  he 


*  OuUnre  aiui  Aiuxrehy,  p.  IG. 


t  Ibid,  pp.  130 — to. 
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says  kbont  tlje  mental  attitudes  of  the  two.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  were  the  occasion  fit,  it  might  he  shewn  that  his  endeavour  "  to 
see  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is,"  has  not  succeeded  much  better 
,  in  this  case  than  in  the  cases  above  dealt  with.  Here  I  must  limit 
myself  to  a  single  criticism. 

The  trait  which  in  Mr.  Arnold's  view  of  Nonconformity  seems  to 
me  most  rfiroarkable,  is  that  in  breadth  it  so  little  transcends  the 
view  of  the  Nonconformists  themselves.  The  two  views  greatly 
differ  xn  one  respect — antipathy  replaces  sympathy  ;  but  the  two 
views  are  not  widely  unlike  in  extension.  Avoiding  that  provin- 
cialism of  thought  which  he  says  characterizes  Dissenters,  I  should 
have  expected  Mr.  Arnold  to  estimate  Dissent,  not  under  its  local 
and  tempjrarj'  aspect,  but  under  its  general  aspect  as  a  factor  iu  all 
societies  at  all  times.  Though  the  Nonconformists  themselves  think 
cf  Nonconformity  as  a  phase  of  Prutestantisni  in  England,  Mr. 
AiTJold's  studies  of  other  nations,  other  times,  and  other  creeds, 
would,  I  should  have  thought,  have  led  him  to  regard  Nonconformity 
as  a  universal  power  in  societies,  which  has  in  our  time  and  country 
its  particular  embodiment,  but  which  is  to  be  understood  only  when 
contemplated  in  all  its  other  embodiments.  The  tiling  is  one  in 
spirit  and  tendency,  whether  shown  among  the  Jews,  or  the  Greeks 
— whether  in  Catholic  Europe,  or  in  Protestant  England.  Wherever 
there  is  disagreement  with  a  current  belief,  no  matter  what  its 
nature,  there  is  Nonconformity.  The  open  expression  of  difference, 
and  avowed  oppusitiuti  to  that  which  is  authoritatively  established, 
constitutes  Dissent,  whether  the  religion  be  Pagan  or  Christian, 
Monotheistic  or  Polytheistic,  The  relative  attitudes  of  the  dissenter 
and  of  those  iu  power,  are  essentially  the  same  in  jJl  cases ;  and 
in  all  case.s  lead  to  persecution  and  vituperation.  The  Greeks  who 
poisoned  Socrates,  were  moved  by  just  the  same  sentiment  as  the 
Catholics  who  burnt  Cranmev,  and  tlio  Protestant  Churchmen  who 
imprisoned  Bunyau  and  petted  Wesley,  And  while  the  manifesta- 
tions of  feeling  are  essentially  the  same,  while  the  accompanying 
evils  are  essentially  the  same,  the  resulting  benefits  are  essentially 
the  same.  Is  it  not  a  truism  that  without  divergence  from  that 
-which  exists,  whether  it  be  iu  politics,  religion,  manners,  or  any- 
thing else,  there  can  be  no  progress  ?  And  is  it  not  an  obvious 
corollary  that  the  temporary  evils  accumpauyiug  the  divergence, 
are  out-balanced  by  the  eventual  good  i  It  is  certain,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
holds,  that  subordination  is  essential ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that 
insubordination  is  essential — essential,  if  there  is  to  be  any  impruve- 
ment  There  are  two  extremes  in  the  state  of  a  social  aggi-egate, 
as  of  every  other  aggregate,  which  arc  fatal  to  evolution  — rigidity 
and  incoherence.     A  medium  plasticity  is  the  healthful  condition. 
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On  tlie  one  band,  a  force  of  established  structures  and  habits  and 
beliefs,  such  as  ufiei'S  considerable  resistance  to  change ;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  originality,  an  independence,  and  an  opposition  to  autho- 
rity, energetic  enough  to  overcome  the  resistance  little  by  little. 
And  while  the  political  nonconformity  we  call  Radicalism  has  the 
function  of  thus  gradually  modifying  one  set  of  institutions,  the  reli- 
gious nonconformity  we  call  Dissent  has  the  function  of  thus  gradually 
raodifjnng  another  set. 

That  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  take  this  entirely-unprpvincial  view, 
which  would  lead  him  to  look  on  Dissenters  with  less  aversion,  may 
in  part,  I  think,  l)e  ascribed  to  that  over-valuation  of  foreign  re- 
straints and  under-valuation  of  home  freedom,  which  his  bias  of  anti- 
patriotism  fosters ;  and  serves  further  to  illustrate  the  disturbing 
effects  of  this  bias  on  sociological  speculation. 


And  now  to  sum  up  this  somewhat  too  elaborate  ailment  The 
general  truth  that  by  incorporation  in  his  society,  the  citizen  is  in 
a  measure  incapacitated  for  estimating  rightly  its  characters  and 
actions  in  relation  to  those  of  other  societies,  has  been  made  abun- 
dantly manifest.  And  it  has  been  made  manifest,  also,  that  when 
he  strives  to  emancipate  himself  from  these  influences  of  race,  and 
country,  and  locality,  which  warp  his  judgment,  he  is  apt  to  have 
his  judgment  warped  in  the  opposite  way.  From  the  perihelion  of 
patriotism  he  is  carried  to  the  aphelion  of  anti-patriotism ;  and  is 
almost  certain  to  form  views  that  are  more  or  less  excentric,  instead 
of  circular,  all-sided,  balanced  views. 

Partial  escape  from  this  difficulty  is  promised  by  basing  our  socio- 
logical conclusions  chiefly  on  comparisons  made  among  other  societies 
— excluding  our  own.  But  even  then  these  perverting  sentiments 
are  sure  to  intrude  more  or  less ;  for  we  cannot  contemplate  the 
institutions  of  other  nations  without  our  sympathies  or  antipathies 
being  in  some  degree  aroused  by  consciousness  of  likeness  or  unlikc- 
ness  to  our  own  institutions.  Discounting  our  concUisions  as  well  as 
we  may,  to  allow  for  the  errors  we  are  thus  led  into,  we  must 
leave  the  entire  elimination  of  such  errors  to  a  future  in  which  the 
decrea.sing  antagonisms  of  societies  will  go  along  with  decreasing 
intensities  of  these  sentiments. 

Herbert  Spencer. 


THE    IRISH    QUESTION. 


[This  paper  oont«inB  the  Bubstanoe  of  a  lecture  recently  delivered  bj  the  writer  on 
the  some  subject.  The  viowa  embodied  in  it  weic  formed  in  Ireland,  and  when  the 
writer  had  the  advantage  of  intercourse  wi^  some  who,  he  believes,  may  bo 
numbered  among  the  best  of  Irishmen  and  of  Catholics.  With  the  historical  part 
of  the  subject  he  dealt  about  ten  years  ago,  in  a  Hhort  treatise  entitled  "Iri«h 
History  and  Irish  Character,"  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  the  untenable 
character  of  the  extreme  partisan  views  on  both  sides,  and  to  refer  the  calamities  of 
Ireland  to  their  true  sources  in  biaboiy.] 


THE  Irish  Question  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the  responsibility 
of  England  for  the  past,  and  her  proper  linu  of  couthict  fur  the 
future.  The  first  part  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  angiy  contro- 
versy between  two  disputants,  miv  of  whom  the  writer  has  learned 
profoundly  to  ni intrust  an  a  hiistoricul  authority,  wliile  the  harangues 
of  the  other,  however  eftective  in  their  "way,  evince  a  spirit  so  much 
the  reverse  of  judicial  a^j  to  render  theni  unworthy  of  serious  notice. 
The  second  part  furms  tlie  more  rational  as  well  a.s  the  more  fruitful 
subject  of  discusiiion.  When  exi.stiug  institutionn  are  to  be  reformed, 
the  reformer  must  point  to  experience  in  proof  of  tlieir  bad  etfects  ; 
but  otherwise,  jjood  scuso  as  well  as  charity  would  restrain  u,s  in 
practical  debate,  from  raking  up  the  error.-i  and  offunces  of  the  past. 
It  may  be  that  the  policy  of  England  towards  Ireland,  at  the  present 
day  is  unjust  or  unwise  ;  but  the  Englishmen  of  the  present  day  are 
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not  responsible  for  any  actions  but  their  own.  The  personality  with 
which  we  iuvest  nations  is  figurative,  not  real,  though  figures  of  speech 
are  always  Ijeing  confounded  with  realities.  No  living  Englishman 
was  a  party  to  anything  done  to  Ireland  before  Catholic  Etnancipa- 
tion.  The  utmost  with  which  any  liv^ing  Englishman  can  be  charged 
is  tardiness  in  completing  the  work  of  justice  which  was  then  begun; 
and  even  of  that  tardiness  the  source  must  be  sought,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  in  influences  more  general  than  the  depravity  of  British 
hearta  TiVhile  in  Catholic  communities  intolerance  still  reigned ; 
while  in  the  countries  most  under  the  dominion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  Protestants  were  stiU  persecuted,  driven  into  exile,  forbidden 
to  worship  publicly,  denied  the  rites  of  burial  ;  while  such  cases 
as  that  of  the  young  Mortara  still  occuiTcd ;  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  the  more  enlightened  men  in  Protestant  countries  should  have 
some  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  the  mass.  The  divi- 
sion of  England  into  Romiin  Catholic  bishoprics,  announced  in  the 
most  offensive  strain  r»f  ecclesiastical  conquest,  while  it  ought  to  have 
been  met  by  the  British  Government  with  dignified  indifference,  was 
evidently  calculated  to  provoke  the  outburst  of  Protestant  indignation 
which  ensued.  Even  now,  any  R»jman  Catholic  capable  of  reflection 
must  see  that  the  recent  Papal  manifestoes  cannot  fail  to  excite  in 
Great  Britain,  as  well  jis  Germany,  feelings  of  resentment  and  alarm 
very  embarrassing  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  to  its  completion  a 
policy  of  justice. 

There  are,  at  all  events,  three  circumstances  which  have  greatly  in-^ 
fluenced  Irish  destiny,  but  for  which  England  cannot  be  held  respon-" 
sible — the  country,  the  race  and  the  religion.  Tlie  first  two  were  the 
acts  of  Nature  ;  the  last  England  has  done  her  best  to  change,  though 
not  in  the  right  way. 

To  take  the  country  fir.<it.  Exaraioiug  it  on  the  map,  we  shall  see 
that  the  evil  de.stiny  of  Ireland  i.s  ivritten,  a.s  it  were,  by  Nature  on 
her  face.  She  le  by  far  the  smaller  of  the  two  islands,  and  cut  off  by 
the  larger  from  the  continent ;  certain  therefore  to  fall,  in  some  way 
or  other,  under  the  power  of  the  larger  i.sland  ;  almost  certain  in  tha%, 
primitive  ago  of  violence,  when  conquest  was  the  universal  law,  to 
conquered  by  hor  more  powerful  neighbour.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  features  likely  to  reniler  the  conquest  slow,  the  conflict  cruel,  the 
fu.sion  of  the  conquerors  with  the  conquered  incomplete.  Ireland  lies 
at  a  distance  from  London,  the  centre  of  English  power,  the  channel 
to  be  crossed  is  considerable,  and  the  point  for  cros.'iing  is  in  North 
Wales,  a  mountainous  country,  and  an  asylum  of  the  Celtic  race  which 
long  held  out  against  the  Anglo-Norman  power.  Feudal  monarchft 
had  no  standing  armies,  no  military  or  fiscal  means  of  steadily  prose- 
cuting distant  enterprises  ;  it  was  generally  as  much  as  they  could  do 
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to  keep  tlieir  own  crowns  upon  their  heads.  Consequently  the  aub- 
jugatioD  of  Ireland  was  in  effect  left  to  private  enterprise,  by  which 
the  work  was  feebly,  fitfnllj^  and  imperfectly  done.  In  England  the 
Norman  invaders,  gpro.iding  themselves  over  the  whole  country 
formed  a  national  aristocracy,  which  gra<Uially  blended  everjnvhere 
with  the  people.  In  Ireland  they  forraed  only  a  military  colony, 
known  in  history  by  the  ill-omened  name  of  the  Pale,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  which  and  the  natives  raged  a  constant  border  war. 
Thus  were  perjietnated  the  distinction  of  races  and  the  hostility 
between  the  Anglo-Norman  and  the  Celt,  to  which,  more  than  to 
anjrthing  else,  the  calamities  of  Irish  histoi'y  are  to  be  ascribed.  Had 
Celtic  Wales  been  as  large  as  Celtic  Ireland,  and  divided  by  as  con- 
siderable a  barrier  from  the  masa  of  the  Anglo-Norman  power,  conquest 
might  have  been  followed  by  the  same  train  of  disasters  there  as  in 
Ireland.  In  Scotland,  when  the  C(.dtic  clans  of  the  Highlands  were 
comparatively  powerful,  and  cut  off  from  the  Saxons  and  Normans  of 
the  Lowlands  by  a  mountain,  relations  between  the  races  almost  as 
unfortunate  as  those  between  the  Pale  and  the  Irish  septs  continued 
down  to  iT'io. 

Again,  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  very  wot.  Grata  does  not  ripen 
with  certainty  in  the  western  parts  of  the  island,  nor  is  it  very  good 
in  any  part  which  i.s  not  sheltered  by  hills  from  the  rain-clouds  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  was  inifavourable  to  early  civilization,  which  is  closely 
connected  with  the  growing  of  grain,  and  with  the  fixed  tenure  of 
land  usual  among  agricultural  tribes,  while  jiristoral  tribes  commonly 
continue  nomad.  I'opulation  would  probably  always  have  remained 
proportioned  to  the  limited  supply  of  food  att'ordcd  by  a  grazing 
country,  a.s  it  is  in  the  grazingcovmtry  of  the  Alpine  districts,  had  not 
the  fat^il  potato  come  to  furnish  to  miserable  multitudes  the  means  of 
a  precarious  and  barbarous  subsistence.  Ireland  has  hardly  any 
workable  coal  or  minerals  of  any  kind  ;  consequently  she  has  had  no 
manufactures,  except  that  of  linen — introduced  by  Strafford — to 
absorb  the  surplus  jKjpulation  of  the  rural  districta,  as  it  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  great  nianufacturing  cities  in  England.  Hence  over- 
population, chronic  penury,  and  frec|uent  famines,  of  which  the  last 
and  most  terrible  was  that  in  1847,  which  cast  crowds  of  destitute 
wanderers  on  the.se  shores.  The  Iri-sh  in  America  say  that  England 
ha-s  robbed  them  of  their  country.  But  suppose  all  the  millionsjjof 
Irish  in  America,  and  all  those  who  have  found  refuge  in  England 
herself,  or  her  colonies,  were  restored  to  their  country,  what  would  be 
the  result  ?  It  will  presently  appear  that  t!io  natural  checks  to  the 
growth  of  pop\dation  have  been  weakened  by  an  agency  with  which 
England  had  qa  little  to  do  as  she  had  with  the  agency  of  soil  or 
climate. 
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The  coast  of  Ireland  is  beautiful,  especially  on  the  western  side ; 
and  as  cinlization  a^lvances,  as  wealth  locreases,  and  sentiment  grows 
more  refined,  beautiful  scenery  acquires  a  commercial  valae,  and 
becomes  an  actual  element  of  prosperity.  Iridh  hilk  might  have 
risen  in  price  like  Scottish  moors,  and  have  been  studded  with  the 
villas  of  the  rich  ;  but  tliis  was  precluded  by  political  agitation  and 
agrarian  war. 

Then  as  to  the  race.     From  her  position  Ireland  became,  like  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  like  the  mountaina  of  Wales,  like  the  P^tc- 
nees,  like  remote  and  iuhospitable  Finland,  one  of  the  asylums  of  an 
aboriginal  race  driven  before  a  conquering  race  in  the  course  of  that 
series  of  migrations  and  invasions  which  make  up  the  history  of  the 
primeval  world.     The  writer  holds  no  fatalistic  or  inhuman  theories 
alx)ut  race.     Leaving  physiology  to  the  physiologist,  he  would  say 
that  all  that  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  history  appears  to  him 
ron.'^i.stent  with  the  belief  that  God  has  ma<ic  all  men  of  one  blood,  to 
dwell  together  on  the  earth.     Philology  identifies  the  Anglo-Saxon 
with  the  Hindoo.     The  histoiy  of  manners  and  customs  identifies  the 
Semitic  with  the  Teutonic  tribes.     The  tribal  customs  disclosed  in 
the  books  of  Moses  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  tribal  customs  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon.     At  all  events,  this  is  certain — the  best  individuals 
of  different  races,  when  brought  under  the  .same  culture,  are  thoroughly 
aiisimilated  ;  the  special  defects  of  the  nationality,  whether  Klnglish, 
French,  or  Irish,  disappear  ;  so  that  the  diversity,  if  it  is  original,  is 
not  indelible.     Perhaps  the  weaker  races  may  have  compensating 
gifts,  which  will  he  appreciated  by  an  improved  civilization.     It  is 
hard  to  see,  indeed,  why,  as  it  is,  the  qualities  which  engage  afifection 
are  iii)t  as  vnluable  as  the  qualities  which  command  success.     Com- 
pared with  certain  developments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  there  is  not  n 
littlo  to  be  said  for  Conuemara.     Still  the  conquering  races  were 
Ktrong.  the  conqviercd  were  weak,  and  not  only,  on  the  field  of  battU 
In   France  tlu;  Celt  has  had  the  fairest  opportunities,  yet  political' 
^i^eakness  is  stamped  upon   the  history  of  France.     Any  excuse  for 
severity  derived  from  the  defects  of  the  coxjquered,  of  course  dirainislies 
*iti  force  with  the  advance  of  morality  and  civilizatiou.     But,  with  the 
advance  of  morality  and  civilization,  the  policy  of  England  towards 
Iroland  ha.s  been  always  grovring  milder,  till,  iu  fact,  no  grievance  but 
the  uniou  is  left. 

The  third  circumstance  deeply  affecting  Irish  destiny,  for  which 
England  cannot  be  held  responsible,  is  the  Irish  religion.  Let  us 
sak  with  respect  and  teudeniess  of  every  Christian  Church,  even 
of  that  Church  which  Protestants  believe  to  have  departed  most 
widely  from  the  Gospel  type,  and  notably  in  this  respect,  that  she 
sfuses  comrauniuu  with  other  churches.     No  great  charity  or  range 
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of  raiaJ  on  the  part  of  a  Protestant  ia  aeetletl  to  understand  how 

men  cleave  to  wfaat  was  ODce  the  religion  of  Western  Christendom,  or 

even  how,  amidst  all  the  doubts  and  divisions  of  this  age,  men  go 

hack  to  what  wears  the  aspect  of  a  Universal  Church  and  a  Church 

of  authority,  much  better  as  most  of  us  may  deem  it  to  watch  one 

hour,  and  wait  till  it  shall  please  God  to  give  ug  new  assurance  of  the 

truth.     The  writer  may  truly  say  that  he  thinks  with  unfeigned 

affection  and  reverence  of  Catholics  whom  he  has  known,  though  in 

them  Roman  Catholicism  seemed  to  him  to  be  lost  in  Christianity. 

The  study  of  Irish  history  has  also  led  him  to  feel  high  respect  for 

that  peasant  clergy  which,  through  the  long  night  of  calamity  and 

sufftTing,  has  guided,  comforted,  and,  so  far  as  such  circumstances 

permitted,  civilized,  the  Irish  under  its  control     Closely  united  with 

tlie  people  from  which  in  other  countries  their  order  was  severed, 

poor  while  in  other  countries  their  order  was  corrupted  by  wealth, 

persecuted  while  in  other  countries  their  order  was  persecuting,  the 

Irish  priests  have  exhibited  Roman  Catholicism  in  its  most  favourable 

light,  and  fairly  earned  the  influence  which  they  enjoy.   Their  virtues 

are  attested  by  the  best  informed  and  the  most  clear-sighted  of  the 

Protestant  admin istratora  of  Ireland ;  and  if  in   political  agitation 

they  have  done,  and  still  do  things  which  are  blameworthy  and 

degrade  their  calling,  great  allowance  ia  to  be  made  fur  those  who 

have  so  long  been  the  only  tribunes  of  a  down-trodden  people.    They 

were  opposed  on  religious  grounds  to  the  French  Revolution,  and 

they  would  have  remained  loyal,  and  probably  have  kept  their  flocks 

loyal,  had  not  the  dominant  party,  in  its  cruel  panic,  goaded  them 

into  rebellion.    But  if  England  is  charged  with  retarding  the  material 

progress  of  Ireland,  she  is  entitled  to  answer  that  Roman  Catholicism 

has  not  been  found  fa.vourable  to  the  material  progress  of  any  nation. 

She  is  entitled  to  point  to  those  countries  which,  like  Ireland,  have 

been  greatly  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  to 

Spain  and  her  colonies,  to  Portugal,  and  to  the  moat  Catholic  parts  of 

Italy,  the  States  of  the  Church,  Naples,  and  Sicily.     She  is  entitled 

to  invite  a  comparison  between  the  Catholic   and   the   Protestant 

cantons  of  Switzerland,  Ijetween  Northern  and  Southern  Germany, 

between  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  Province  of  Quebec.    In  the 

CR.se  of  countries  divided,  as  France  and  Belgium  are,  between  an 

Ultramontane  and  a  Liberal  element,  she  is  entitled  to  ask  whether 

the  springs  of  progress  are  on  the  Ultramontane  or  on  the  Liberal 

side.     In  the  case  of  Southern  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Mexico,  we 

see  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  stricken  with  a  blight 

which  assuredly  is  not  the  work   of  England.     Nor  does  induction 

point  to  any  cause  other  than  the  religion  of  the  people.     It  may  be 

said  that  Roman  Catholicism  was  the  religion  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
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daring  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  Europe  advanced  notwiibstaxtding. 
But  it  may  be  replied,  first,  that  the  leading  shoots  of  progress,  the 
commercial  cities  and  the  universities,  were  least  under  Papal  in- 
fluence; and,  secondly,  that  when  progress  had  reached  a  certain, 
point,  there  broke  cmt  a  general  rebellion  against  Roman  Catholic 
which  extended  orer  the  most  progressive  nations,  and  the  course  of 
which  was  checked  only  by  the  power  of  the  reactionary  monarchies 
exerted  in  aid  of  the  reactionary  priesthood.  Since  the  Reformation 
the  Papacy  has  been,  and  is  more  than  ever  at  the  present  day,  in  con- 
flict with  fkolitical  liberty,  freedom  of  thought,  science,  and  the  other 
agencies  and  induences  on  which  the  material  as  well  as  the  moral 
progren  of  society  depends.  Science  itself,  with  the  practical  inven- 
tion to  which  it  leads,  is  the  great  source  of  material  progress ;  and 
how  many  Roman  Cathobcs,  since  the  Reformation,  have  attained  the 
highest  eminence  in  science  ?  Roman  Catholicism  will  hardly  claim 
Galileo ;  it  will  hardly  claim  even  the  Jansenist  Pascal  It  will  cer- 
tainly not  claim  D'Alembert,  Buffon,  or  Laplace.  In  Ireland  the 
€k(vemment  was  always  looking  out  for  Roman  Catholic  men  of 
science  to  hold  professorships  in  the  Queen's  Universities,  but  they 
were  scarcely  to  be  found. 

Besides.  Roman  CTiristianity  is  es?entiaUy  ascetic,  and  asceticism  is 
unfavourable  to  industrial  exertion,  perhaps  to  exertion  of  any  kind. 
Monachism  in  these  days  is  still  more  obviously  so.  M.  About  smartly 
said  that  the  pe£u>ant  in  the  States  of  the  Chui'ch  was  so  lazy  that  he 
would  not  work,  though  be  had  more  than  fourteen  thousand  monks 
always  preaching  to  him  the  duty  of  labour.  The  economical  effects 
of  the  monastic  system  in  fact  greatly  contributed  as  a  secondary 
cause  to  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  Reformation  j  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  fresh  accumulation  of  property  in 
monastic  hands,  which  is  now  going  on  in  almost  all  countries, 
including  Canada  and  the  United  States,  will  in  time  compel  society 
again  to  relieve  itself  of  the  incubus  by  exceptional  legislation-  It 
need  not  be  assumed  that  a  religion  unfavourable  to  material  pro- 
gress is  necessarily  a  false  rehgion. 

The  ascetic  theory  may  after  all  be  true,  and  the  lazzaroni  of 
nations  may  be  the  favourites  of  St.  Januarins  and  of  Heaven.  But 
those  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  evil  effects  of  English 
policy  on  the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland  are  bound  to  take  as 
their  standard  of  comparison  Portugal  and  not  Holland. 

In  two  ways  the  priests  have  still  more  directly  contributed  to 
Irish  distress.  They  have  always  encouraged  early  marriages  and 
discouraged  emigration.  Without  impugning  their  motives  in  either 
case,  it  must  be  said  that  they  have  made  themselves,  in  no  small 
degree,  responsible  for  the  vast  increase  of  population  beyond  the 
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means  of  subsistence.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  England  has  a 
ground  of  complaint  against  Ireland  antl  the  Irish  priesthood  on  this 
score.  She,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  has  been  the  rect'ptacle  of 
swarms  of  Irish  emigrants,  wlio  have  filled  her  cities  with  pauperism, 
disease,  and  crime,  enormously  increased  her  poor-rates,  and  cancelled, 
l>y  their  contagious  influence  as  well  as  by  their  oompetition  in  the 
labour  market,  the  effort.^  made  by  the  English  and  Scotch  working- 
man  to  raise  himself  in  the  industrial  and  social  scale. 

Then,  to  come  to  the  history  of  Ireland  itself.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  portions  of  that  history  on  which  the  ministers  of  discord 
delight  to  dwell,  are  as  remote  from  our  present  responsibilities  as  the 
siege  of  Troy.  Tliey  belong  to  bygone  phases  of  European  society, 
through  which  all  the  nations  passed,  and  of  which  England  is  an- 
swerable, at  all  events,  onlv  for  her  own  share.  Wo  bejriii  with  the 
primitive  Ireland  of  the  tribes  and  the  tribal  wars.  What  a  state  of 
tribal  war  is  we  know  from  the  analogy  of  the  Highland  clans,  and 
plenty  of  other  analogies,  from  the  land  of  the  Red  Indian  to  that  of 
the  Maori.  The  Church,  the  sole  organ  of  civilization  in  those  days, 
feebly  struggled  ■nath  the  barbariBm  which  surrounded  her  ;  she  was 
oppressed,  pillaged  and  desecrated  liy  the  half-pagan  chiefs,  who  seem 
to  have  sought  to  reduce  her  to  an  appanage  of  the  clan,  as  the  powers 
of  feudal  countries  sought  to  reduce  her  to  an  appanage  of  the  fief. 
Her  condition  at  that  time  is  symbolized  by  those  curious  round 
towers,  abotit  which  .so  many  fantastic  theories  have  been  woven,  but 
which  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  asylums 
of  the  priests  and  their  holy  things,  when  the  country  was  swept  by 
plundering  clans.  Heathen  superstitions  and  heathen  rites  still 
largely  prevailed  among  the  people.  The  Cliurcli  herself,  in  spite  of 
an  early  period  of  missionary  enterprise,  the  brilliancy  of  which  is 
unqurestioned,  and  an  early  distinction  in  learning,  which  is,  perhaps 
not  so  well  established,  was  in  the  eyes  of  Roman  ecclesiastics  rude, 
in-egular,  and  semi -schismatic.  So  she  appeared  to  St.  Bernard,  the 
typical  Roman  ecclesiastic  of  that  age.  Her  prelates,  especially  those 
of  Scandinavian  origin  in  tlie  Norse  settlements  on  the  island,  stretched 
out  their  hands  for  aid  agaiust  clan  oppression  to  their  more  powerful 
brethren  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Church.  A  correspondence  was  opened 
with  the  Anglo-Normari  Primate,  Lanfrauc,  and  afterwards  with  An- 
selni ;  and  perhap.s,  it  is  with  reference  to  the  correspondence  with 
Lanfrauc  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  that  had  William  the  Con- 
queror lived,  he  would  have  won  Ireland  without  stroke  of  sword.  A 
Papal  Legate  found  his  way  into  the  island  in  the  person  of  a  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  who  expounded  to  the  Irish  the  canonical  customs  :^ — "To 
the  end  that  their  diverse  and  schismatical  orders,  wherewith,  in  a 
manner,  all  Ireland  was  deluded,  might  give  place  to  one  Catholic 
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y  and  Roman  office."  Subsequently,  Pope  Adrian,  bj  his  boll, 
•MMied  Henry  II.  to  conquer  Ireland  and  reform,  that  is  Boonuu 
the  Imh  Church,  In  the  same  way  Hildebrand,  ruling  the  Roman 
Cooncil  in  the  Pope's  name,  had  commissioned  William  of  Normandy 
to  ooDquer  England,  and  Bomanize  her  national  and  half-independent^ 
Church.  Tlie  cry  of  the  perishing  Anglo-Saxon  people  was  heard 
Boime,  but  it  smote  in  vain  the  stony  heart  of  the  aspiring 
The  fact  that  the  Anglo-Nonuan  conquest  of  Ireland  was  the  suppl 
ment  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  and  that  both  were  in  part 
Papal  enterprises,  conceived  and  executed  with  Hildebrandic  mthleas* 
Dee^  ought  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.  Iri^  Catholics,  indeed,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  remember  with  complacency  that  the  Pope 
grantt^d  Ireland,  as  a  V>arbarous  and  half-schismatic  island,  to  the 
Angevin  Henry  IL,  much  as  later  Popes  granted  the  lands  of  the 
heathen  to  Spain.  However,  before  the  king  could  execute  the  Papal 
bull  private  enterprise  commenced  the  conquest.  Derraot,  an  Irish 
chi«f",  worsted  in  tribal  war,  called  the  Norman  adventurer  Strongbow 
to  his  aid.  Strongbow,  with  bis  mail-clad  and  disciplined  warriors, 
gained  an  easy  victory  over  the  hostile  tribe.  After  the  victory  a 
pile  of  heads  was  made,  and  Dcrmot,  picking  out  the  head  of  his 
enemy,  tore  off  the  nose  and  lips  with  his  teeth.  Let  not  Tara's 
HallM  delude  us  into  the  belief  that  there  was  no  age  of  barbarism 
in  Ireland.  Of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  Cortes  and  the  Tlascalans, 
ti»e  too  powerful  allies  became  the  masters,  and  when  resisted 
slaughtered  the  half-armed  and  undisciplined  natives  like  sheep. 

Strongbow  seemed  to  be  ou  the  point  of  founding  for  himself  a 
Norman  principality  in  Ireland,  when  the  king  took  the  alarm,  came 
ovoj'  in  person,  executed  the  Bull  of  Conquest,  though  very  imper- 
fectly and  superficially,  took  possession  of  the  island  as  a  feudatory 
of  the  Huly  See,  and  held  a  Synod  at  Cashel,  in  which,  according  to 
his  (•x)inpact  with  thc>  Pope,  the  Irish  Church  was  reformed  in  the 
K,anii'  sense  in  which  the  English  Church  had  been  reformed  by 
Williatii  and  Lafranc  at  the  Synod  of  Winchester,  that  is  to  say, 
thoroughly  R<>mani«ed  and  brought  into  complete  subjection  to 
Rome.  The  payment  of  tithes  was  enforced,  clerical  property  libe- 
rnti-d  from  the  exactions  of  the  chiefs,  and  clerical  dues  secured.  In 
all  thi.s  there  is  surely  nothing  for  which  Ireland  can  call  to  account 
the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  or  anybody,  unless  it  bo  the 
Pope,  who  gives  himself  out  as  the  representative  of  an  immortal 
and  infallible  Church.  To  call  the  mass  of  Englishmen  to  account 
Cor  the  acts  of  their  own  conquerors,  would  be  like  calling  Aztecs  to 
account  for  the  acts  of  Cortes. 

Yet,  of  these  events,  all  the  calamities  and  hon-ors  of  the  following 
period^  extending  over  three  centuries,  were  the  inevitable  sequel 
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Attention  has  been  called  to  the  geographical  circutnstauces  which 
prevented  the  conquest  from  being  complete,  and  led  to  the  fwrma- 
tion  of  a  military  colony,  or  Pate,  instead  of  a  national  dominion. 
Between  the  Anglo-Nonnans  of  the  Pale  and  the  Celtic  clans,  which 
continued  to  occupy  the  rest  of  the  island  in  their  primitive  bar- 
barism, raged,  for  three  centuries,  a  desultory  and  inJecisive  border 
war,  mai'ked  by  the  deadly  rancour,  the  ferocity  and  treachery  which 
are  invariably  bred  by  a  protracted  conflict  between  a  semi-civilized 
and  a  barbarous  race.  It  resembled  the  struggle,  still  going  on, 
between  the  Americans  of  the  frontier  and  the  Indian  tribes ;  nor 
could  any  of  its  incidents  much  exceed  in  atrocity  some  to  which  that 
struggle  has  recently  given  birth.  The  Pale  was  as  little  umler  the 
control  of  the  Government  at  Loudon  in  feudal  times,  as  the  border 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Government  at  Washington.  When  a 
king  did  visit  Ireland,  even  such  a  king  as  John,  there  was  some 
improvement  for  the  time.  A  detailed  narration  of  these  butcheries 
and  perfidies  is  the  most  senseless  as  well  as  the  most  repulsive  task 
in  which  a  historian  can  engage,  and  the  interest  excited  hy  such 
naiTations  is  nearly  on  a  pai-  with  that  excited  by  the  synsation 
novels  whose  authors  deface  our  walls  with  their  pictorial  appeals  to 
the  vulgar  love  of  hojTors.  What  have  the  countrymen  of  Mr. 
Gladstouo  and  Mr.  Bright,  on  the  one  side,  or  the  countrymen  of 
Bishop  Moriarty  and  Lord  O'Hagan  on  the  other,  at  the  present  day, 
to  do  with  such  brutalities  of  a  remote  past  ?  No  more  than  they 
have  with  the  struggles  of  antediluvian  monsters  teaiing  each  other 
in  primajval  slime. 

Under  the  Tudors,  the  power  of  the  monarchy  having  greatly  in- 
creased, the  kings  began  in  eaniest  to  prosecute  the  subjugation  of 
Ireland  ;  and  now,  after  a  sharp  pang,  there  would  probably  have 
been  peace  and  ultimate  fusion  of  the  races.  Unhappily,  at  this 
time,  both  England  aud  Ireland  were  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the 
great  European  conflict,  brought  on  by  the  disruption  of  Christendom 
at  the  Reformation.  W^hen  the  Pale  became  Protestant,  tho  Celtic 
tribes  became  more  intensely  Cntholic.  The  Cathohc  monarchies, 
under  the  auspices  of  Papacy,  were  struggling  to  extirpate  Protes- 
tantism with  the  sword.  Protestantism  was  fighting  desperately  for 
its  life  ;  Ireland  wa-s  stirred  up  against  England  hy  Rome  and  Spain; 
troops  landed  there  from  the  same  ports  which  seut  furth  the 
Armada.  The  Irish  sufifered  in  that  mortal  conflict  some  of  the 
cruelties  wliich  their  fellow  Catholics  inflicted  upon  Protestants 
elsewhere,  though  Ireland  was  never  the  scene  of  a  Protestant 
Inquisition,  or  of  a  religious  persecution  at  all  approaching  in 
character  to  that  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands.  The  war  of  races  still 
went  on,  and  formed  the  main  source  of  evil,  as  it  hOfS  continued  to 
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do  down  to  the  preseut  day.  But  the  bitterness  of  religious 
was  added  to  it ;  while  England,  threatened  by  Spa^n,  and  compeUt 
to  employ  her  main  forces  in  the  Continental  struggle,  was  una) 
to  complete  a  conquest  which  would,  at  all  events,  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  peace.  Let  Americaua,  if  they  are  to  be  the  judges, 
imagine  the  fury  and  the  peril  of  their  late  war  with  the  South 
raised  to  a  far  higher  pitch,  and  let  them  suppose  the  ludiuus  to  be 
ranged  on  the  Southern  sid«^  and  to  be  receiving  Southern  au^^iliaries 
into  their  territory ;  they  will  then  be  able  to  at  least  undenstand  the 
feelings  with  which  the  English  of  the  sixteenth  century  rt-garded 
the  Irisk  The  American  Kepublic  has  no  history ;  it  has  inherited 
the  fruits  of  the  great  Reformation  struggle,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
struggles,  without  paying  the  cost,  or  contracting  the  stains  of  con- 
flict, and  its  advocates  are  at  liberty  to  prove  the  iniquity  of  Englai 
by  loading  with  obloquy  the  memory  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  But 
Americans  had  ancestors ;  and  they  can  conceive,  without  a  great 
effort  of  imagination,  what  the  feelings  and  the  conduct  of  a  New 
England  Puritan,  on  the  morrow  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  would  have 
been  toward  an  Irish  kerne  in  league  with  the  Guises  and  Philip  EI. 
Perhaps  even  Father  Burke  may  be  able  to  conceive  what  would 
have  been  the  fate,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  a  rebellious  Protos- 
tant  dependency  of  Catholic  Spain. 

The  period  of  religious  war  through  Europe,  and  of  mortal  danger 
to  Protestantism  in  Eoglaud  and  elsewhere,  lasted  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  for  Ferdinand  II.  of  Germany  and  Louis  XIV. 
of  France  took  up  the  work  which  Philip  II.  and  the  House  of 
Guise  bad  begun.  To  put  down  Protestantism  and  liberty  with  it, 
not  to  Uberate  the  Irish  people  or  found  an  Irish  Republic,  Louis  XIV. 
sent  to  Ireland  James  II.  with  the  French  troops  wliich  had  but- 
chered tlie  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes.  With  the  close  of  the  .^ieven- 
teenth  century  the  danger  ceased :  and  from  that  time  the  laws 
against  the  Catholics  both  in  England  and  Ireland  were  partially 
relaxed,  and  the  spirit  of  persecution  began  to  die  away.  Probably 
we  should  not  tind  any  serious  inhumanities  practised  either  against 
Enghsh  or  Irish  Catholics,  on  account  of  their  religion,  later  in  date 
tlian  the  last  axdo  <lafe,  or  so  late  in  date  as  the  murder  by  French 
Catholicism  of  the  Protestant  pastor  Rochette,  of  Calas  and  La  Barre. 
The  growing  toleration  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  vice-royalty  of  Chesterfield,  a  man  of  sense  and  hu- 
manity, in  spite  of  the  fashionable  immoralities  of  his  letters.  Pitt 
was  thoroughly  tolerant.  He  gave  an  unstluted  measure  of  religious 
liberty  to  the  Catholics  of  Canada.  The  persecuting  code  was  pro- 
bably on  tlie  point  of  being  swept  from  the  Statute  Book,  when  there 
came  that  gieatest  of  all  the  calamities  in  history,  the  atheist  and 
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terrorist  revolution  in  Franca  This  threw  all  governments  and 
nations  for  the  time  into  violent  reaction.  Justice  to  Catholics  was 
afterwards  retarded  by  the  resistance  of  privilege,  embodied  in  the 
Established  Church  and  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  so  was  justice 
to  Protestants  and  justice  to  the  whole  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  The 
ilstablished  Church  and  the  House  of  Ijords  were  not  fetters  riveted 
by  English  tyranny  upon  Ireland.  They  were  fetters  left  riveted  on 
England  herself  by  the  Feudalism  and  Catholicism  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Those  religious  institutions,  which  upheld  ascendancy  were 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  theocracy  which  had  massacred  the 
Albigenses. 

Nothing  need  here  be  said  about  the  Ulster  massacre,  or  Crom- 
well's policy,  or  the  Acts  of  the  Irish  ParUaraent  of  James  II.,  or  the 
atrocities  of  Vinegar  Hdl.  These  details  are  irrelevant  as  well  as 
repulsive.  It  is  enough  to  show  that  all  these  events  belong  not  to 
us,  but  to  the  periods  of  history  remote  in  every  sense  from  ours — 
that  they  are  things  buried  deep  in  the  grave  of  the  past — things 
for  which  no  living  being  is,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  blame- 
things,  the  evil  memory  of  which  no  rational  man  would  allow  to  in- 
terfere with  our  policy  at  the  present  day. 

If,  however,  we  wish,  for  historical  purposes,  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment respecting  any  of  these  events,  and  the  characters  of  the  men 
who  took  part  in  them,  we  must  observe  the  laws  of  history.  We 
must  judge  Cromwell,  for  example,  by  the  moridity  of  his  own  time, 
not  by  the  morality  of  ouiu  He  prohibited  the  exercise  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  a  measure  easily  condemned  by 
us  who  have  been  nurtured  in  the  principles  of  a  more  truly  Chris- 
tian age  ;  but  he  did  not  establish  a  Protestant  Inquisition  ;  he  did 
not  send  familiars  into  households  or  put  conscience  to  the  rack. 
He  confiscated  the  lands  of  the  Catholic  proprietors,  who,  as  a  class, 
had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion.  Catholic  Austria,  in  the  same  way, 
confiscated  the  lands  of  the  Protestants  in  Austria  and  Bohemia  for 
their  share  in  the  insurrection  against  the  intolerant  policy  of  Fer- 
dinand. Tliere  was,  in  fact,  no  other  way  of  securing  the  perma- 
nent submission  of  a  conquered  province  in  the  days  before  standing 
armies.  But  Cromwell  did  not  c.v terminate  the  Catholic  people  of 
Ireland  as  the  Duke  of  Savoy  exterminated  the  Protestants  of 
Pietlmont.  as  Louis  XIV.  exterminated  the  Protestants  of  France. 
He  assurt^d  them  of  his  protection  so  long  as  they  would  dwell  in 
peace.  He  put  to  the  sword  the  rebel  garrisons  of  Droghoda  and 
Wexford.  It  was  a  merciless  act,  which  he  had  at  least  the  grace  to 
deplore  as  n  sad  necessity,  instead  of  e.xultbg  in  it  like  the  literary 
worshippers  of  force  at  the  present  day.  But,  in  that  age,  it  was  the 
universal  law  of  war  that  a  garrison   holding  out   after  summon*, 
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upon  the  place  being  stormed,  was  not  entitled  to  quarter.  The 
Catholic  generals,  Alva,  Parma,  and  Tilly,  constantly  put  to  the  swoni 
the  garrisons  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  Protestant  towns  taken  by 
assault.  We  must  compare  the  treatment  of  Drogheda  and  Wexfoixl 
not  with  that  of  Sebaatopol,  but  with  that  of  Magdeburgh.  More- 
over, without  plunging  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  O'Neil  mas- 
sacre, it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  Cromwell  at  least  believed  the 
Protestants  of  the  North  of  Ireland  to  have  been  massacred  whole- 
sale by  the  Catholics  Avith  every  circumstance  of  cruelty. 

That  forty  thouaandhad  been  massacred  was  the  belief  of  Clarendon, 
who  had  every  opportunity,  as  a  friend  of  Orraond,  of  ascertaining 
the  tnith,  and  who  wa«  not  by  any  means  disposed  to  exaggerate  the 
wrongs  of  the  Irish  Puiitans.  The  natural  feelings  of  Cromwell  and 
his  officers  were  like  those  of  British  commanders  in  India  after  the 
massacre  of  Cawnpore.  Let  Cromwell  be  judged  by  the  lights  and 
by  the  practice  of  bis  own  age,  and  the  balance  will  be  found  to  be 
in  his  favour.  But  what  is  here  maintained  is  that  he  and  all  his 
doings  l>elong  wholly  to  the  past. 

There  was,  indeed,  one  way  in  which  the  Irish  Catholics  at  any 
period  of  history,  might  have  extorted  from  posterity  an  absolute  and 
unqualified  condemnation  of  their  persecutors.  They  might  have 
done  this  by  themselves  protesting  against  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  countries  where  the  power  was  in  Catholic  hands,  by 
denouncing  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  murderous  tyranny  of  Alva, 
the  mas.sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Smithfield  burnings,  the 
French  Dragonades.  But  ask  any  historian  whether  they  did  this  ; 
he  will  answer  with  a  smile. 

No  doubt  the  past,  though  dead,  has  bequeathed  legacies  of  evil 
to  the  present.  It  has  loft  traces  on  national  character  and  senti- 
ment against  which  both  nations,  if  they  niean  their  mutual  relations 
for  the  future  to  be  governed  by  reason  and  morality,  are  concerned 
to  guard.  It  luis  bequeathed,  unfortunately,  more  palpable  and  sub- 
stantial legacies  than  these,  legacies  Avhich,  thotigh  the  present 
generation  is  utterly  irresponsible  for  them,  have  formed  the  great 
impediments  to  peace,  union  and  justice,  down  to  the  present  tlay. 
In  the  first  place  from  the  Pale,  that  military  colony  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  has  descended  the  antagonism  of  races  in  that  part  of  the 
island.  In  the  second  place,  from  the  colonization  of  Ulster  by 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  before,  be  it  observed,  the  union  of  Scotland 
and  England,  has  descended  the  still  more  bitter  antagonism  in  that 
district,  and  the  chronic  riots  of  Belfast.  Whether  it  is  something 
in  the  tlieology,  or  something  iu  the  character  of  the  Scotch,  they 
have  alwiiys  been  very  severe  towards  subject  races.  Then  from  the 
Cromwellian    confiscations,    and   the   CromweUian    proprietary,  has 
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sprang  what  of  late  has  be€n  the  greatest  bane  of  Ireland,  a  pn>- 
prietoiy  alien  to  the  people  in  race  and  relisrion,  and,  as  the  necessary 
consequences,  estrangement  of  classes,  absenteeism,  middlemen, 
agrarian  war.  In  the  agrarian  war  the  passions  aroused  wore  so 
demoniac  that  they  rose  almost  to  a  heroic  height.  A  party  of 
WlutebojTS  entered  a  house  in  which  were  a  man,  his  wife,  and  their 
little  daughter.  The  Whiteboys  dragged  the  man  out  and  murdered 
him.  His  wife  and  child  were  left  in  an  upper  room  where  there 
waa  a  closet  with  a  hole  in  the  door  throjigh  which  a  person  placed 
in  the  closet  could  see  into  the  room.  The  woman  put  the  little  girl 
in  the  closet  and  said.  "  Now,  child,  they  are  munlering  your  father 
downstaii-s.  When  they  have  murdered  him  they  will  come  up  here 
and  murder  me.  Take  care  that  while  they  are  doing  it  you  look 
well  at  them,  and  mind  you  swear  to  them  when  you  see  them  in 
coort  I  will  throw  turf  on  the  tire  the  last  thing  to  give  you  light, 
and  straggle  hard  that  you  may  have  time  to  take  a  good  look." 
The  child  did  as  her  mother  had  bidden  her  ;  she  looked  steadily  at 
the  murderers  while  her  mother  was  being  murdered  ;  she  swore  to 
them  in  a  court  of  justice  and  they  were  convicted  and  hanged  upon 
her  evidence.  Sir  Robert  Peel  used  to  tell  this  story,  which  seems 
to  have  touched  his  feelings,  and  may  have  been  not  without  etlect 
on  his  Irish  policy.  Such  are  the  fires  which  glow  beueath  the 
embers  of  Irish  history  ;  such  are  the  passions  ^ith  which  tranquil- 
lizers of  Ireland  have  to  deal. 

Three  legacies  of  the  evil  past  have  been  named.  There  is  a 
fourth  less  palpable,  but  not  less  noxious — the  want  of  political 
training  which  the  sad  accidents  of  their  history  have  entailed  on 
the  Irish  people.  Between  the  primitive  condition  o(  the  clan,  in 
which  Nonnan  conquest  found  the  native  Celts,  aud  the  elective 
institutions  extended  in  full  measure  to  Ireland  by  the  liberalised 
England  of  the  present  day  no  grixdual  preparation  for  self-govern- 
ment under  the  feudal  system  or  atty  other  system  has  intervened. 
The  mass  of  the  Celtic  Irish  are  still  politically  the  debris  of  broken 
clans.  Their  tendencies  are  still  like  those  of  the  clan,  patiiarchal 
not  constitutional ;  their  attachment  is  to  pei"soiJS  not  to  principles ; 
their  virtue  is  loyalty  not  love  of  ordered  freedom.  A  part  of  this 
is  due,  as  has  been  stated  already,  to  the  original  character  of  the 
race,  and  is  found  in  the  Celt  of  France  as  well  a.s  in  the  C^lt  of 
Connaught.  But  historical  accident  has  withheld  the  corrective  of 
original  weaknes.s ;  and  the  thorough  incorpciration  of  the  Irish  into 
the  con.stitutional  system  of  Euglaml  niust  be  expected  to  take  time. 
In  all  bosoms,  even  in  those  of  the  strongest  and  most  self-reliant 
races,  the  love  of  constitutional  government  is  a  plant  of  slow  gr«>wfh. 
The  gulf  between  clan  loyalty  and  constitutional  citizenship  might 
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have  been  happily  bridged  over  for  the  Irish  if  the  kings  of  Englaiul 
had  personally  done  their  duty  to  Ireland,  by  residing  there  at  times 
and  presenting  an  object  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  Every  royal 
visit  has  been  received  with  a  joy  which  showed  the  power  of  the 
talisman  if  its  holder  would  only  use  it  But  in  nearly  two  hundred 
jears,  the  British  sovereigns  have  not  spent  collectively  mo>re  thaa 
two  months  in  Ireland  Tbey  have  left  their  place  to  a  viceroy,  and 
a  viceroy  reigns  over  no  hearts. 

As  has  been  already  said,  it  is  only  since  yesterday  that  the  Eng* 
lish  people  have  been  really  their  own  masters.  Before  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  they  were  completely  governed  by  a  close  oligarchy,  the 
organs  of  which  were  the  rotten  boroughs,  the  hereditary  peerage, 
and  the  Established  Church ;  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  ooorae,  was 
led  both  by  s^^mpathy  and  interest  to  uphold  the  reign  of  exdosire 
privil^e  in  Ireland.  Justice  to  Ireland  has  kept  pretty  even  pace 
with  the  enfranchisement  of  England.  Catholic  emaitcipation,  thoagli 
it  preceded  the  Reform  BUI  by  a  couple  of  3'ears,  was  carried  by  tike 
same  movement.  The  extension  of  the  sufirage  was  immediately 
followed  by  two  great  measures  of  justice,  the  disestablishm^iii  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  the  reform  of  the  land  Law  in  Ireland. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  was  present  when  a  continental  states- 
man of  the  highest  eminence — one  who  had  more  than  once  bad  his 
diplomatic  differences  with  the  British  Government,  but  who  knew 
EIngland  and  English  affairs  thoroughly — ^touched  in  conversation  on 
the  Irish  question.  He  had  retired  from  puUic  life,  so  that  )m  was 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  speak  the  truth.  He  pronounced  emphatically 
that  the  conduct  of  England  to  Ireland  for  the  last  thirty  years  had 
beeii  "  lit.  He  was  reminded  of  the  existence  of  the  Protestant 
EbI;^!  ttt^  which  had  not  then  been  abolished.     "  Yes^"  wni  his 

reply,  "the  Protestant  EstabUahment  must  go  and  will  go;  but,  I  repeat, 
the  conduct  of  England  to  Ireland  for  the  last  thirty  ^-ears  has  been 
excellent*'  Which  sentence  is  most  likely  to  be  recorded  in  the 
chancery  of  heaven,  that  of  this  independent  statesman,  fx  that  of 
the  American  politicians,  the  Fenians,  and  Father  Borke  ? 

There  are  many  who  would  welcome  the  disestabltshmeut  of  the 
Irish  Church  on  higher,  at  least  on  broader  groonds  than  that  of 

ice  to  Ireland  ;»  who  hold  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
^what  He  said  when  He  declared  his  kingdom  not  to  be  of  this 
and  that  the  history  of  all  political  churches  is  a  fearful  ooafirmatic 
of  the  tmth  of  his  words.     In  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  it  W 
difficult  to  ondentasd  how  any  of  its  members  who  regard  it  as  a 
I  jpixitaal  community,  and  study  its  interests  from  a  Christian  point 
of  view,  can  fail  to  rejoice  in  its  liberation  ftom  a  posttioD  in  whieb 
it  was  not  so  modi  a  church  as  an  ecclesiastical  garrison  and  aa  OQ^ 
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work  of  Ascendancy.  It  had  its  good  men,  such  as  Bedal,  wliose 
evangelical  virtues  protected  him  in  the  midst  of  massacre,  and  who 
was  laid  in  a  grave  of  honour  hy  Cathulic  hands  ;  it  had  its  Icarued 
men,  though  its  theology  was  deeply  infected  by  its  position  aa  the 
organ  of  a  dominant  race.  But  its  history  on  the  whole  was  one  of 
religious  failure  and  of  shame.  Its  tithes  were  collected  literally  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  We  are  told  that  its  state,  since  disesta- 
blishment, is  critical.  But  so  is  the  state  of  its  sister  Church  in 
England,  and  from  the  same  cause-^the  conflict  between  her  Pro- 
testant element,  comprehending  the  bulk  of  its  laity,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  element  retained  in  her  by  the  policy  of  her  Tudor  founders, 
and  comprehending  the  most  active  and  aspiring  of  the  clergy, 
which  showed  its  force  in  the  days  of  Laud,  and  is  ahowiug  its  force 
1(1  Ritualism  now.  Catholic  Emancipation,  whicli  partly  removed  the 
unjust  privileges  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  was  followed  by  an  imme- 
diate improvement  in  its  character,  and  an  immediate  increase  of  its 
spiritual  energy.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  comple- 
tion of  the  process  will  be  followed  by  a  worse  result. 

The  disposal  of  the  fund  wius  a  difficult  question  ;  but  the  main 
object  was  not  so  much  money  as  conciliation ,  and  the  best  scheme 
woidd  have  been  that  which  was  most  acceptable  to  the  Irish 
people. 

Those  who  denounce  disestablishment  as  sacrilege,  denounce  the 
reform  of  the  Irish  land  law  as  confiscation.  Anything  really  de- 
seriTirg  the  name  of  confiscation  could,  of  course,  be  ju.'^titied  only  by 
the  same  dire  exigencies,  which  justify  violent  revolution.  The 
security  of  life  and  the  security  of  property  are  the  first  conditions 
of  civilization.  But  it  is  sometimes  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
prcjperty  itself  to  control  the  abuse  or  even  the  extreme  consequences 
of  ownership.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  land,  which 
is  not  merely  property  but  the  native  soil,  the  country,  the  basis  of 
national  life.  It  might  not  be  fatal  to  the  commonweal  to  permit  a 
dozen  Vanderbilts  to  own  bonds  and  .stock  sufficient  to  buy  all  the 
land  of  Rhode  Island  ;  but  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  commonweal  to 
j>ermit  them  to  buy  the  land  of  Rhode  Ishuid  and  evict  the  inha- 
bitants. To  rights  of  property,  however,  of  all  kinds,  there  must  be 
limits  ;  a  government  cannot  be  expected  to  uphold  for  ever  by  force, 
that  which,  though  in  strictness  legal,  fills  the  country  with  disatFec- 
tiou,  and  places  the  nation  va  constant  peril.  From  causes  mainly 
hi.storical,  and  which  have  been  jmrtly  traced  in  this  paper,  Irish 
landlurdism  luwl  got  into  utterly  hopj-less  relations  with  the  pco2>le. 
The  State  interposed  and  made  the  best  Settlement  in  its  power.  It 
seems  that  tliis  settlement  has  been  accepted  by  the  mass  of  the 
landlords,  and  that  they  feel  their  position  to  be  at  least  as  good  as 
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it  was  before.  Nor  has  it  yet  been  followed  by  any  of  the  moral 
consequences  which  would  have  followed  confiscation.  Property 
throughout  the  Empire  is  felt  to  be  just  juj  secure  and  as  valuable 
as  ever. 

Nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  disappointment  at  the  political  result. 
Pacification  has  not  been  irniuediate  ;  hut  discontent  has  assumed  the 
milder  form  of  a  legal  agitation  for  Home  Rule  ;  and  no  one  who 
knows  Ireland  can  doubt,  that,  by  the  concession  of  religious  equality, 
the  hearts  of  a  large  number  of  the  educated  Catholic  laity  have  been 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Government,  though  there  is  among  the 
Irish,  as  among  the  French,  a  want  of  political  courage  which  inter- 
feres with  the  open  avowal  of  conviction.  Still  the  effect  is  not  what 
it  might  have  been  had  British  justice  been  swifter  of  foot.  The 
essay  on  Irish  history  and  Iri-sh  character  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  concluded  with  two  propos;ds  :  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  the  reform  of  the  land  hiw.  Those  proposfils,  re- 
gai'dcd  as  revolutionary  ten  years  ago,  when  they  were  published, 
have  since  been  carried  into  eftect ;  that  relating  to  the  reform  of  the 
land  law,  in  a  manner  more  drastic  and  more  at  variance  with  the 
ordinary  principles  of  legislation  than  the  writer  would  have  ventured 
to  suggest,  But  in  the  meantime  has  occurred  the  Fenian  agitation  ; 
and  concession  by  losing  ail  its  grace  has  lost  lialf  its  virtue.  "  Con- 
cession to  Ireland,"  say  the  orators  and  the  organs  of  reaction,  "  does 
no  good  ;  the  Irisli  are  discontented  as  ever."  Concession  to  Ireland 
h:us  done  great  good  ;  it  has  turned  the  pikes  of  'tJ.'S  into  the  Home 
Rule  orations  of  '71.  But  it  would  have  done  infinitely  more  good 
had  it  not  been  delayed  by  your  obstmctiun.  Hatl  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation been  granted  when  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  had  distubhsh- 
ment  been  carried  when  it  was  proposed  by  thu  Reformers  of  1«32, 
the  state  of  Ireland  would  be  very  different  now. 

In  effect  however,  all  grievnnccs  have  now  been  removed,  except 
the  union.  Now,  the  author  of  tliis  paper  will  not  be  accused  of  being 
a  fanatical  advocate  of  British  aggrandisement.  He  belongs  to  a 
school  which  has  incurred  a  good  deal  of  obtoquy  by  maintaining 
against  the  advocates  of  aggrandizement  the  principles  that  e.xtension 
of  territory  is  not  increase  of  power  or  happiness,  that  the  law  of  jus- 
tico^  binds  nations  as  well  as  men,  and  that  morality  alone  is  strong. 
In  common  with  other  adherents  of  that  school,  he  shrinks  from 
dominion  over  subject  races.  When  such  dominion  has  been  iohe- 
rited,  and  we  cannot  retire  from  it  without  allowing  anarchy  to  rush 
in,  we  niu-st  do  the  best  we  can  with  our  heritage  ;  and  probably  we 
are  doing  the  best  we  can  in  the  case  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Yet  it 
is  with  reference  to  that  very  case  that  Lord  Elgin  says  in  his  journal, 
"  It  is  a  terrible  business  this  living  among  subject  races.''     "I  have 
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ft^4iOini"he  proceeds,  "  from  man  or  woman,  since  I  came  to  the  East, 
lieard  a  sentence  which  was  recoucilable  with  the  hypothesis  that 
Christianity  had  ever  come  into  the  world.  Detestation,  contempt, 
ferocity,  vengeance,  whether  Chinamen  or  Indians  be  the  object. 
There  are  some  three  or  four  hundred  servants  in  this  house.  Wlien 
one  first  passes  by  their  salaaming,  one  feels  a  little  ashamed.  But  the 
feeling  soon  wears  off,  and  one  moves  among  them  with  perfect  in- 
difference, treating  them  not  as  dogs,  because  in  that  case  we  woidd 
whistle  to  them  and  pat  thera,  but  as  machine.**  with  which  one  can 
have  no  communion  or  sympathy.  Of  course,  those  who  can  speak 
the  language  arc  stnnowhat  more  tn  rapport  with  the  natives,  but 
very  slightly,  so  I  take  it.  When  the  passions  of  fear  and  hatred  are 
engrafted  oq  this  indifference,  the  result  is  frightful ;  an  absolute  cal- 
lousness as  to  the  sufferings  of  the  object  of  those  passions,  which 
must  be  wituessed  to  be  understood  and  believed.*'  If  this  had  beeu 
said  by  any  one  of  the  Manchester  School,  it  would  have  been 
denounced  as  Quakerism,  hxit  Lord  Elgin  was  not  a  Quaker-  and  the 
pages  of  his  journal  teem  with  appalling  illutrations  of  the  state  of 
feeling  which  he  describes.  It  is  not  easy  to  forget  the  hideous  out- 
bursts of  blood-thirsty  and  tyrannical  passion  which  followed  the 
Sepoy  mutiny,  and  the  disturbances  iu  Jamaica.  We  then  saw  edu- 
cated people  of  both  sexes,  literary  men,  men  of  science,  even  Chris- 
tian ministers,  degrading  themselves  to  the  level  of  French  Terrorists 
or  Malays.  We  were  enabled  in  some  measure  to  imagine  what  it 
had  beeu  difficult  to  imagine  before,  how  nature  produced  Robespierre 
and  Marat,  and  those  monsters  in  female  shape  who  used  to  sit  knit- 
ting round  tlie  guillotine.  Exactly  the  same  state  of  feeling  between 
the  domiQant  race  and  the  subject  race  prevailed  in  Ireland  under 
the  old  Ascendency  regime.  Lord  Elgin's  description  of  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  Englishmen  in  India  towards  towards  the  servile  native 
has  a  counterpart  iu  Arthur  Young's  description  of  the  habitual  treat- 
ment of  the  Irish  peasantry  by  the  Anglo-Protestant  squire.  His 
description  of  the  vengeance  of  the  dominant  race  and  caste  after  a 
victory  over  native  insurrection — of  the  reign  of  terror  which  followed 
the  suppression  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  at  Delhi  and  elsewhere — has  its 
counterpart  in  the  letters  written  by  Lord  Comwallis,  a.s,  Viceroy  of 
Iivland.  after  the  rebellion  of  '93.  In  one  of  those  letters  Lord  Com- 
wallis dwells  on  the  horrors  of  a  state  of  martial  law  administered  in 
Ireland  (as  it  was  again  the  other  day  in  Jamaica)  by  passion  and 
revenge.  '' All  this,  hovvever,"  he  says,  "is  trifling  compared  to  the 
numberless  murders  tliat  are  hourly  committed  by  our  people  without 

any  process  or  examiuatiou  whatever.     The  Yeomanry have 

served  their  country,  but  they  now  take  the  lead  in  rapine  and  mur- 
der.    The  Irish   Militia,  with  few  officers,  and  those  chiefly  of  the 
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worst  kind,  follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  Yeomanry  in  murder  and 
every  kind  of  atrocity  ;  and  the  Fencibles  take  a  share,  although  much 
behindhand  with  the  others.     The  conversation  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  country  all  tends  to  encourage  this  system  of  blood  ;  and 
the  conversation  even  at  my  table,  where,  as  you  will  (suppose,  I  do 
all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns  on  hanging,  shooting,  burning,  Ac. 
And  if  a  priest  has  been  put  to  death,  the  greatesst.  joy  is  expressed  by 
the  whole  company.  So  much  for  Ireland  and  my  wretched  situation." 
Id  another  passage  he  states  that  the  principal  persons  of  the  countiy, 
and  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  averse  to  all 
of  clemency,  and  would  pursue  measures  "  that  could  only  tenninat 
in  the  extirpation  of  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
destruction  of  the  country."     This,  l>e  it  remarked  in  passing,  is  thaiJ 
national  Parliament  of  Ireland,  to  the  patriotic  rule  of  which  somd' 
Disunionists  still  look  back  with  wistful  eyes.     One  of  the  Yeomanry 
shot  an  innocent  hoy,  on  his  own  hearthstone,  before  the  eyes  of  his 
mother,  who  clung  to  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  ;  and  a  court-martial, 
presided  over  by  a  nobleman,  found  that  the  rufiSan  had  shot  the  boy, 
whom  it  gratuitou.sly  styled  a  rebel,  btit  without  murderotjs  intent. 
Lord  Cornwallis  could  ouly  vindicate  humanity  and  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land by  breaking  up  the  court  and  dismissing  the  murderer  from  the 
force.     But  it  is  hateful  to  call  up  again  these  gory  phantoms  of  the 
past     Such  are  the  consequences  of  a  conqueror's  rule,  of  a  union  of 
1  force.     That  our  high  civilization  afibrds  no  moral  security  against 
their  recurrence,  India  and  Jamaica  afford  terrible  proof     The  most 
loyal  of  Englishmen,  if  he  understands  the  highest  interests  of  his 
country,  would  wish  that  rather  than  those  days  should  return,  rather 
than  another  representative  of  the  nation  should  be  placed  in  the 
situation  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  England  might  be  reduced  to  what  she 
was  under  Elizabeth,  or  to  what  she  was  in  the  time  of  the  Hept-archy. 
This  Christiaaity  which  we  profess,  is  it  a  state  religion  of  pontiffs 
and  augurs  sancttmoniou.sly  licensing  the  State  in  any  iniquity  which 
it  has  a  mind  to  commit,  or  is  it  a  thoroughgoing  principle  of  justice, 
mercy,  and  goodwill  among  men  ? 

A  free  and  equal  union  with  Ireland  is  the  only  unitm  that  an  Eng- 
lishman who  loves  his  country  wisely  and  morally  can  desire.  Equal 
the  union  already  is.  so  far  as  legislation  can  make  it  so.  In  no  respect 
is  the  law  of  Ireland  worse  than  the  law  of  Eoglaod  ;  with  regard  to 
hiiid,  it  is  much  better  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Ireland  has 
ln-r  full  share  of  tlie  representation  :  she  has  every  security  for  free- 
dom of  election  which  England  possesses  ;  and  if  her  representatives 
Would  have  stood  by  each  ot!ier,  and  by  hor,  instead  of  »{uarrelling 
among  themselves  and  being  bribed  from  their  duty  by  Oalway  con- 
tracts, justice  might  have  been  done  in  half  the  time.    In  the  matter 
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of  taxation  Ireland  is  treated  with  special  cousidemtion  ;  and  as  has 
been  already  said  England  bears  to  a  great  extent  the  burden  of  the 
pauperism  which  Irish  improvidence  creates. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  maintain  that  the  Union 
is  free.  A  free  Union  would  virtually  have  been  entered  into  io 
1799,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fatal  influence  of  ecclesiastical  bigots 
and  political  intriguers  playing  on  the  unsound  conscience  of  King 
George  III.  If  the  expectations  held  out  by  Pitt  through  Lord 
Comwallis  to  the  Catholics  bad  been  fulfilled,  there  would  have  been 
8uch  'All  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the 
great  raa.ss  of  their  people  as  would  have  set  the  moral  question  at 
rest  for  ever.  The  Catholic  clergy  and  their  flocks  saw  the  advan- 
tage of  being  transferred  from  the  local  tyranny  of  the  Ascendancy 
Parliament  to  Imperial  justice  ;  from  the  rule  of  the  Beresfords  and 
Fitzgibbons  to  that  of  Lord  Coruwallis.  But  at  the  critical  moment 
the  King's  ear  was  privily  beset  by  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
best  known  to  posterity  liy  the  sinecure  oflBce  of  £10,000  a  year, 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  son.  and  Wedderbum,  a  Cliristian  states- 
man of  whom,  when  he  died,  the  King  himself  said,  after  positively 
assuring  himself  of  the  fact,  that  so  great  a  rogue  was  not  left  in 
his  dominions.  To  tlie  agency  of  these  two  men  is  clearly  traceable 
the  long  train  of  calamity  which  has  followed  the  forfeiture  of  Pitt's 
pledge.  Pitt  ought  to  have  spumed  these  intriguers  aside ;  he  ought 
to  have  held,  as  a  constitutional  Minister,  firm  language  to  the  mis- 
guided King  :  and  if  he  had  done  so  the  King  would  have  given 
way.  But  unfortunately  Pitt  had  been  made  Minister  by  the  per- 
sonal act  of  the  Kiug  against  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  fiend  now  claimed  his  bond.  To  the  vote  of  the  Ascendancy 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  we  cannot  expect  Irishmen  to  ascribe  any 
kind  of  moral  value.  That  Parliament,  in  the  first  place,  in  no  way 
represented  the  country ;  and  in  the  second  place,  its  vote  was 
obtained  by  lavish  bribery,  as  we  know  on  the  evidence  of  the 
agents  in  the  transaction.  It  had  treated  Ireland  as  booty,  and  it 
sold  its  booty  to  Pitt  for  bags  of  money,  peerage,  and  pensions.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  defence  of  Pitt.  He  had  to  get  out  of  his  way 
an  obstacle  to  the  suppression  of  the  vilest  of  local  tyrannies  and 
to  the  just  government  of  Ireland.  It  would  have  been  far  better  if 
he  had  been  able  to  do  this  by  force ;  to  say  to  the  Irish  Parliament : 
"  Your  tjranny  and  corruption  have  ended  at  last  in  a  sanguinary 
anarchy.  You  have  brought  the  empire  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion. The  time  in  come  when  your  aft'airs  must  be  wound  up." 
But  even  if  he  had  been  so  minded,  the  English  oligarchy  of  that  day 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  take  this  course.  The  English  oligarchy 
was  the  confederate  of  the  Iris.h  oligarchy  and  its  partner  in  the  plunder. 
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Pitt  probably  had  no  course  open  to  him  but  that  of  bu3riDg  up 
the  Irish  oligai-chy,  and  we  may  be  inclined  to  justify  him  in  so 
doing.  But  Irish  patriotism  will  not  regard  such  a  sale  as  binding: 
English  patriotism  would  not  regard  as  binding  a  similar  sale  in  Eng- 
land. English  patriotism  would  not  rest  till  such  a  sale  was  cancelled, 
and  England  hati  recovered  the  free  disposal  of  her  own  destiny. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  a  free  union  is  the  best  thing  for  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  for  England,  is  the  firm  and  sincere  conviction  of 
the  writer  of  this  paper.  Placed  where  she  is,  and  after  what  has 
happened,  Ireland  could  hardly  be  an  independent  nation  living  on 
ordinary  terms  of  amity  with  England.  There  are  small  nations, 
no  doubt,  subsisting  by  the  side  of  great  nations — Switzerland. 
Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland,  Portugal — and  the  inviolability  of  such 
nations  is  the  triumph  and  the  pledge  of  a  moral  civilization.  But 
in  all  these  cases  the  small  state  has  been,  for  ages  at  least,  inde- 
pendent of  its  powerful  neighbo\ir.  Belgium  had  been  united  to 
Holland,  but  it  had  not,  except  during  the  transcient  ascendancy  of 
Napoleon  I.,  been  united  to  Germany  or  France.  Irish  iudepend- 
enc<'  would  be  a  disruption,  and  the  relations  between  her  and  Eng- 
land would  almost  inevitably  be  hostile.  In  any  European  contest 
the  two  nations  would  almost  certainly  be  drawn  to  opposite  sides, 
and  the  calamities  of  the  sixteenth  century  might  be  renewed.  If 
tlie  contest  was  one  between  Germany,  as  the  great  Protestant 
p^wer,  and  France  as  the  leader  of  Catholicism,  the  past  might 
repeat  itself  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Ireland  would  be  as  Scotland 
before  the  Union  Ava.s — the  virtual  dependency  of  some  great  enemy 
of  England ;  and  like  such  dependencies  in  general,  she  would  bear 
the  brunt  of  every  war.  When  the  French  Directory  proposed  to 
Bonapiirte,  then  meditating  the  Egyptian  expedition,  to  make  one 
more  effort  for  the  liberation  of  Ireland,  his  answer  was,  "  Ireland 
has  made  a  diversion  in  our  favour;  what  more  do  you  want  with 
-her?"  It  may  be  said  that  the  more  powerful  nation  ought  to 
suffer  quietly  the  destruction  of  her  security  and  greatness  ;  but  we 
know  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  power  would  not,  and  has  never 
done  so.  Cause  enough  for  war  would  soon  be  afforded  by  Irish 
animosity,  and  the  reconquest  of  Ireland  would  be  the  result.  But 
what  would  be  the  state  of  Ireland  internally  after  the  repeal  of 
tbu  Union  ?  Let  Irish  patriotism  reflect.  Ireland  is  not  inhabited 
only  by  Catholics  and  Celts.  There  is  a  large  population  of  Engli.sh 
Protestants  in  the  east,  a  large  population  of  Scotch  Presbyterians 
in  the  north  ;  there  are  English  and  Scotch  Protestant  proprietors 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  'And  these  antagonistic  element,s 
have  been  further  estranged  by  long  and  bitter  conflict  with 
each  other.     What   common    government   could    they  set  up  ?    A 
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Catholic  Monarchy  ?  Would  the  Protestants  submit  to  it  ?  A  re- 
public ?  Would  uot  the  Catholics  ciomiujito  iu  it,  and  would  the 
Protestants  remain  quiet  under  this  domination  ?  When  some  ultra- 
montane measure  was  passed,  would  they  not  stretch  out  their  hands 
to  their  brethren  in  England  and  Scotland  for  aid,  and  would  not 
that  aid  be  given  ?  A  Fenian  must  be  very  bloodthirsty  who  can 
look  forward  without  remorse  to  seeing  his  couutiy,  backed  perhaps 
by  some  foreign  power,  engaged  in  a  death  struggle  with  England — 
England  fighting  with  the  energy  of  despair,  and  having  a  strong 
party  of  supporters  iu  Ireland  itself.  Reckless  hatred  may  exult 
in  such  a  prospect,  but  only  reckless  hatred  can.  And  let  those  Irish 
Protestants,  who,  because  they  have  been  deprived  of  Ascendancy,  are 
inclined  to  indulge  their  resentment  by  tampering  with  Disunion, 
meditate  on  the  prospect  as  well  as  the  Fenians^ 

There  are  some  who  propose  a  middle  course — what  they  call  a 
federal  union  of  England  and  Ireland  with  two  parliaments  under  one 
crown.  This  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  the  Home  Rule  party.  But  such 
a  union  has  been  tried,  both  in  the  case  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
in  that  of  Ireland  herself,  which  had  a  separate  and  independent  legis- 
lature from  the  repeal  of  Poynings'  Act  to  the  Union.  In  both  cases 
it  was  found  intolerable.  And  if  it  was  intolerable  then,  much  more 
would  it  be  intolerable  now,  when  the  personal  government  of  the 
sovereign  is  at  an  end.  and  when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  Parliament 
that  rules,  through  the  parliamentary  advisers  of  the  Cro\vu.  The 
two  Parliaments  might  vote  different  ways,  not  only  on  the  most  essen- 
tial questions  of  home  policy,  but  on  questions  of  peace  or  war.  They 
might  vote  difterent  ways  on  the  appointment  of  a  regent.  A  division 
of  the  Parliaments  would  in  fact  be  a  division  of  the  nations,  with  only 
a  frail  thread  uf  nominal  union,  the  snapping  of  which  would  very 
likely  be  a  civil  war.  Either  this  would  be  the  result,  or  a  govern- 
ment of  the  Irish  ParUameut  by  intrigue  and  corruption,  such  as  there 
was  before  the  Union. 

Suppose,  then,  there  were  a  single  Parliament  with  federal  func- 
tions, how  could  we  distribute  the  representation  ?  How  could  wo 
create  anything  like  a  balance  of  interest  and  power  ?  What  should 
wo  have  but  Ireland  always  voting  against  Great  Britain,  and  Great 
Britain  always  voting  Ireland  down  ?  Suppose  we  were  to  repeal  the 
Union  between  England  and  ScotJand  and  make  them  separate  states, 
;is  the  advocates  i>f  Imperial  Confederation  propose  to  do  ;  still  Eng- 
land would  be  entitled  to  more  than  double  the  representation  of  the 
other  two  states  put  together,  and  a  perpetual  struggle  of  the  other  two 
fitates  against  her  wotdd  be  the  result.  Peculiar  conditions — a  pretty 
numerous  gioup  of  states  pretty  equal  among  themselves  and  strong 
community  of  interest — are  requisite  to  constitute  a  Confederation. 
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It  is  a  difficult  stnicture  to  rear  at  best,  as  the  people  of  the  Canadian 
Domuiioit  liave  some  reason  to  say  already,  and  perhaps  may  have 
more  reason  liereafter.  Besides  in  the  federal  councils  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  foreign  intrigue  as  well  as  federal  jealousy  would 
always  be  at  work.  A  bag  of  vipers  is  a  by-word  :  but  it  would  be 
oonoord  to  this  federal  union. 

British  statesmen  cannot  fail  to  sec  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  change 
at  all,  tlieir  p«ilicy  points  to  one  which  shall  at  least,  give  England 
the  full  advantage  of  separation — which  shall  enable  her,  with  undi- 
vided councils,  to  take  direct  measures  of  precaution  against  Irish  hos- 
tility, to  protect  her  people,  and  especially  her  working  class,  if  neces- 
sary, against  the  excessive  influx  of  Irish  pauper  emigration,  and  to 
compel  the  Irish  element  in  England  itself,  now  disaffected  and  dan- 
gerous, to  choose  between  allegiance  and  departm-e. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  cannot  help  sympathizing  to  some 
extent  with  the  Home  Rule  movement.  He  has  long  thought  that 
Ireland  was  too  much  governed  from  England.  He  has  long  thought 
that  England  herself  was  too  much  governed  from  London.  Centraliza- 
tion like  other  agencies  in  politics  is  a  thing  of  which  you  cannot  say 
absolutely  that  it  is  good  or  Ijatl.  It  is  good  for  one  stage  in  a  nation's 
growth  and  bad  for  another.  It  is  necessary  at  one  period  in  order 
to  unite  and  civilize  ;  afterwards  a  reversal  of  tlie  process  may  be  bene- 
ficial. There  is  a  great  capacity  among  the  British  people  now  for 
local  self-government,  and  in  the  more  democratic  era  into  which  they 
are  apparently  advancing,  the  value  of  local  self-government  both  as 
a  basis  and  a  training  school  will  be  greatly  enhanced.  Parliament  is 
completely  overburdenc<l,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  the  Queen's 
Minist-ers  get  along  under  their  load  of  business.  The  point  of  abso- 
lute breaking  down  has,  in  fact,  been  nearly  reached.  Then  there  are 
questions — public  education  and  the  liquor  question  are  perhaps 
among  the  number — the  difficulty  of  which  arises  partly  from  our 
having,  under  the  present  legislative  system,  to  impose  the  same  solu- 
tion of  them  en  the  whole  of  the  nation,  the  different  sections  of  which 
vary  very  much  in  circumstances,  character,  social  orgauizntion,  and 
aptitude  for  giving  effect  to  any  particular  scheme — from  having,  in 
fact,  to  make  Manchester  and  Doi-setshirc  always  march  abreast.  But 
Ireland,  especially,  has  peculiarities  of  aU  kinds  which  it  is  impossible 
to  ignore.  She  cannot  be  treated  merely  as  a  group  of  English  coun- 
ties divided  from  the  rest  by  the  Irish  Channel.  Moreover,  thanks 
to  royal  neglect  and  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  so  long  obstructed 
justice,  the  feeling  of  separate  nationality  has  assumed  so  much  con- 
sistency, and  taken  so  definite  a  form  in  patriotic  literature  and  in 
other  ways,  that  it  has  probably  become  necessary  to  provide  for  it  in 
some  sort  of  satisfaction.     A  plan  suggested  some  years  ago  may  be 
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again  brought  forward  with  the  more  coDfidence  since  in  tiie  interval 
it  has  been  indepondentlj  proposed,  so  far  jls  regai'ds  Ireland  at  least, 
by  a  practical  statesman  of  great  eminence.  It  was,  instead  of  a  special 
measm'e  for  Ireland  (and  special  legislation  for  Ireland  shoidd  be 
avoided  by  unionists  and  statesmen  as  far  as  possihle),  to  introduce  a 
general  Jneasure  of  increased  local  self-govemraent  for  the  whole 
United  Kingdom,  by  iucorporatingthe  counties  and  assigning  to  their 
local  legislatures  power,  not  only  over  the  county  purse,  but  over  such 
other  subjects  of  legislation  as  might  seem  expedient,  subject  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  Parliament.  If  the  counties  in  Ireland  were 
deemed  too  iveak  to  act  ais  legishitivo  units,  legislatures  might  be  given 
to  each  of  the  four  provinces  ;  and  this  would  have  the  further  advan- 
tage of  allowing  Ulster,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  Protestant  and 
Teutonic,  to  pursue  its  own  course  on  such  subjects  as  pubhc  educa- 
tion. If  the  unity  of  the  empire  is  to  be  preserved,  we  must  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  law ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  siinukl  not  sometimes  sit  at  Dublin.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  Parliament  itself  covdd  sometimes  sit  there.  British 
statesmen  are  unsentimental ;  and  they  do  not  know  what  a  differ- 
ence it  makes  with  an  imaginative  people  like  the  Irish  never  to  feel 
the  majestic  presence  of  the  great  Council  of  the  Nation.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  Englishmen  would  revere  Parliament  as  much 
as  they  do  if,  instead  of  sitting  at  Westminster,  it  sat  in  College 
Green. 

The  Home  Rule  question  will  probably  come  to  a  head  at  the  next 
general  election.  The  question  of  uext  session  is  likely  to  bo  Irish 
University  Education ;  and  on  this  subject  the  Government  will  have 
to  contend  with  great  difficulties.  \\\  extreme  Anti-Catholic  policy 
will  be  pressed  upon  it  by  si>me  of  its  Liberal  supporters,  and  a  breach 
may  ensue  in  the  Ministerial  ranks,  of  which  advantage  will  be  taken 
by  a  Tory  Opposition,  despcrato  enough  t*)  plunge  into  hovisehold 
suffrage  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Covemment.  But 
Liberals  mu.st  rcmember  tliat  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  is  not  a 
despot  or  a  Bismarck.  He  must  act  as  the  representative  of  the 
people,  whether  the  people  be  Catholic  or  Protestant.  The  Catholics 
of  Ireland  have  votes,  and  if  they  insist  upon  a  separate  University 
CiJucation  in  Ireland  such  as  they  possess  at  Laval  in  Lower  Canada, 
;iud  at  their  own  colleges  in  the  United  States,  a  separate  University 
education  they  must  have.  For  all  but  Catholics  there  is  a  simple 
solution  of  the  University  que.>^tiou.  It  is  the  one  suggested  by  the 
constitution  of  the  English  Universites.  The  English  Universities 
are  federations  of  colleges  ;  the  University  carrying  on  the  superior 
teaching  throug^h  its  professors,  holding  the  examination  and  confer- 
ring degrees  \  the  colleges  undertaking  the  domestic  discipline  and 
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tmtMm,  vkfa  the  penoul  sapeiiataadaMe  of  the  itmifhk  As  it 
h«|ifiiiii,  t^  eoUei^  1 0>dbri  and  Omm1]»ji%c  h«ra  hitherto 
al  Aag^K*—  iMi  before  the  leeni  Irgiiiartiw  veie  the  Ui 
abo;  iMt  tbej  migbt  be  of  «bt  dewwoatitM,  awl  eadi  of 
ao^^  Ctfiy  oo  its  owB  rdig;ioiti  lystem,  tiding  adraatage  at 
nae  time  of  the  caperior  teadiu^«  the  exanuaatioiii^ 
Gbfaries  and  ge&enl  wpfmntan  c€  the  UmTefnty.  as  well  a*  of 
almoiipbere  of  aeienee  and  learoiitg  wfaieb  a  great  Umv^taitj 
Tbe  SLitaaHst  foanden  of  KeUe  Cotiege  aX  Oxford  have  in 
adopted  thisoottrae,  whidk  bas  tbe  faitber  recotnmffirdatkm,  in  the 
eje*  of  all  in  vhom  the  nctaiy  has  not  extii^iuafaed  the  otaaeo,  of 
pceaenring  the  unity  of  soperior  education  for  the  jrooth  of  Uie 
eoootiy.  Bat  we  cannot  avmd  adatowledlgiag  that  a  GatboUc  kaa 
ASeultiet  in  ooonectii^  himwlf  eren  with  a  nentral  Hi 
Then  ia  a  positsTe  antagomam  between  Catholicism  and 
(idcnoe,  between  Catholiciftn  and  the  philosophy  of  histoiy, 
Catbolicxam  and  the  free  teaching  of  almost  any  subject  except 
gtngee  and  pore  mathematics.  It  woold  be  hazd  to  avoid  theological 
objectioas  and  wars  of  conscience  about  University  teaching  and  cia- 
aainatu^n^  Nay,  there  iit  something  in  the  very  aspect  of  inteDectual 
aMhority,  independent  of  the  Church,  hardly  to  be  brooked  by  a 
TcHgion  of  which  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  intellect  to  dturch 
teaching  ih  the  cardinal  tenet  However,  the  £urest  and  safest  guide 
wliich  a  Parliamentary  Government  can  have  on  this  subject  is  the 
opinion  of  the  l>eiit  and  most  sensible  among  the  Catholics  tbem- 
•clve«).  If  stich  men  as  Biiihop  Moriarty,  Dr.  Russell  of  Maynooth, 
and  Lord  O'Ragan  say  that  on  couiicientious  grounds  a  separate 
Univentjty  i«  really  essential  to  Catholics,  Government  may  consider 
itself  warranted  in  proposing  to  Parliament  to  give  them  their  share 
of  the  national  endowments  in  that  form.     And  the  endowments  of 

I  Trinity  (Jollege  roust  be  considered  national;  for  the  national  Church 
wan  regarded  as  legally  co-extensive  with  tlie  nation,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  all  Nonconformists,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  would 
ultiriiAt^ly,  and  indeed  speedily  conform. 

There  JH,  however,  one  special  diflBculty  at  the  present  time  in  the 
way  of  coming  to  fair  terms  with  the  Catholics.  Rome  is  making 
what  Protextant^  believe  to  be  about  her  last  great  effort  to  crush 
moilern   civilization,  and  regain  her  lost  supremacy  over  the  reason 

I  and  Con»cience  of  the  world,  The  principal  organ  of  this  effort  is 
'Jesuitism.  Jesuitism  is  dominant  in  the  Councils  of  Rome.  Jesuit- 
ism dictated  the  Syllabus  and  the  Encyclical  Jesuitism  called  the 
fErumeaical  Council  and  framed  the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  which  is 
the  dogma  of  Jesuit  supremacy.  Jesuitism  is  at  work  in  every 
country,  organizing  a  movement,  the  object  of  which  is  the  extinction 
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of  Protestantism  and  of  modem  civilization.  This  movement  has 
made  great  progress  in  sonic  Earopean  countries,  especially,  as  we 
learn  on  the  best  authority,  in  BeJgiuui,  where  it  is  getting  hold  of 
education,  of  the  polls,  of  the  judiciary,  of  all  the  organs  of  national 
life.  It  is  advancing  in  Italy,  where  the  priests,  moral  gaolers  of  the 
Bourbon  dungettns  while  Bovirljon  despotism  lasted,  have  now  received 
orders  to  play  the  demagogue  and  throw  themselves  into  the  elections. 
It  is  advancing  in  Lower  Canada,  .is  we  saw  the  other  da)',  when  the 
veil  was  lifted  by  the  Jesuit  orator,  Father  Brauii ;  and,  if  our  party 
organs  are  silent  on  the  subject,  or  try  indifferently  to  divert  the 
national  mimd  from  it,  this  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  Jesuitism  gains  political  influence  and  paves  the  way  to  its 
ends.  The  Jesuit  comes  in  time  to  the  polls,  the  legislature,  the 
judiciary,  the  executive ;  but  he  first  lays  his  hand  on  education.  In 
French  Canada  lie  is  now  working  for  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
versity of  his  own  Order.  He  was  checked  for  a  moment  by  the 
resistance  of  the  Gallicau  clergy,  but  in  the  end  he  will  succeed  ;  aud 
the  Jesuit  University  of  Montreal  will  become,  like  Ingoldstadt  in 
former  days,  the  centre  of  a  crusade  against  liberty  and  tnith.  Now 
Catholicism  is  a  religion  ;  and,  under  the  law  of  religious  equality  we 
are  bound,  as  citizens,  to  treat  it  as  we  would  treat  any  other  religion, 
giving  it  free  course  and  a  fair  share  in  all  f  lie  advantages  of  the 
State.  As  Christians  we  are  bound  to  regard  it  with  charity,  and  to 
overcome  it,  not  with  evil  but  with  good.  But  Jesuitism  is  not  reli- 
gion ;  Jesuitism  is,  and  always  wfis,  conspir.acy.  It  couspirud  of  old 
with  Catholic  despots  for  the  overthrow  of  Protestant  governments 
and  of  the  liberty  in  which  Protestantism  has  its  being.  It  conspires 
with  factions  for  the  same  purposes  now.  When  Bismarck  expelled 
the  Jesuits,  wo  are  told  that  he  had  cruelly  banished  a  set  of  pious 
men,  entirely  engaged  in  performing  the  offices  of  religion,  ministering 
to  the  sick  and  educatiug  the  poor.  In  which  of  the.se  pious  offices 
were  the  Jesuits  engaged  when  they  secured  by  their  intrigues  the 
arms,  of  Philip  IL  and  prepared  the  way  in  England  for  the  Armada  ; 
when  they  dictated  to  Louis  XIV.  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  and  the  extermination  of  the  French  Protestants ;  when  they 
instilled  into  English  Catholics  the  treasonable  sentiments  which  led 
to  the  conspiracy  of  Cniy  Fawkes  ;  when  they  filled  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation Avith  malignant  jealousies,  brought  it  at  last  to  civil  war, 
and  compelled  a  Republic  iu  which  Catholic  and  Protestant  have  long 
dwelt  together  at  peace  to  send  the  Order  over  the  frontier  ;  when, 
the  other  day,  they  instigated  the  French  invasion  of  Germany,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  a  great  Protestant  power  ?  Those  machi- 
nations against  German  imity,  which  they  were  continuing  to  carry 
OHj  and  which  brought  down  Bismarck's  heavy  hand  upon  the  authors 
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of  them,  did  they  belong  to  the  duty  of  performing  religious  offices, 
or  of  educating  the  poor,  or  of  Tiiinistt-ring  to  the  sick  ?  The  Jesnil 
has  no  country,  no  tie  or  restraint  of  patriotism,  no  regard  for  the 
nation  on  which  he  operates,  no  compunction  in  bringing  on  it  A^rar  or 
any  other  calamity,  provided  he  can  quench  its  free  life,  and  turn  it 
into  one  of  those  living  corpses  which  Loyola  enjoined  his  disciples  to 
be.  He  straugle-s  free  communities  as  ofi'erings  to  his  Spanish  deity, 
as  human  beings  have  been  immohitetl  by  those  fanatical  Eastern 
sectaries,  whose  devotion  of  body  and  sou!  to  their  secret  society  or 
chief  equals  that  of  the  Jesuit  to  Loyola.  The  very  mystery  with 
which  he  shrouds  himself  is  a  proof  that  he  is  a  conspirator;  honesty, 
even  honest  fanaticism,  never  shrinks  from  the  light  of  day.  Against 
conspiracy,  society  has  a  right  to  guard  itself,  though  it  has  none  to 
interfere  with  the  exercise  or  the  propagation  of  any  religion.  The 
main  object  of  a  Jesuit  University  would  not  be  education  but  in- 
trigue. It  would  be  a  centre,  established  l)y  the  nation,  of  conspii-acy 
against  the  national  life.  The  British  Parliament  is  bound  to  refuse 
its  sanction  to  the  establishinent  of  a  Jesuit  University  or  a  Uni- 
versity to  which  Jesuits  are  to  be  admitted  ;  so  is  any  Canadian 
Legislature,  and  the  Dominon  Parliament,  if  the  question  ever  comes 
before  it,  as  the  case  of  the  New  Binmswick  School  Act  shows  that 
such  questions  may. 

To  efface  the  past,  to  unite  Ireland  firmly  to  England  is  a  hard 
task  for  British  statemen.  ITiey  have  to  carry  it  on  in  face,  not  only 
of  internal  difficulties,  but  of  the  hypocritical  intrigues  of  every 
enemy  of  Great  Britain.  But  let  them  walk  steadily  in  the  path  of 
Justice,  and  do  right,  even  though  at  the  time  it  should  seem  to  be 
to  their  own  hindrance.  No  measure  of  justice,  even  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  has  yet  really  failed  to  produce  its  etiect.  However  good 
the  conduct  of  British  rulers  may  be,  they  will  not  get  credit  with 
Fenians,  or  Father  Burke,  or  from  Ami-rica,  or  France,  or  Rus.sia,  or, 
perhaps,  at  first  from  the  Irish  people.  But  they  will  get  credit 
with  the  Power  that  upholds  right,  and  their  policy  will  be  wise  with 
the  wisdom  tliat  does  not  err,  and  strong  with  the  strength  that  does 
not  fail. 

GoLDWTN  Smith. 


£ini5^Lri5-iJriffiiJTLrLS!^^ 


THE  FIRST  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION  TO  THE 
NORTH-WEST. 


THE  search  for  the  North-West  Passage,  which  Martin  Frobisher 
opened  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  ranks  among  the  most  heroic 
exploits  of  the  English  nice.  It  is  our  Ihad,  if  we  have  one — this 
siege  of  the  Arctic  ice  and  night !  The  siege  has  not  ended  yet,  but 
wise  men  think  that  the  end  is  near.  There  is  a  little  band  of 
sailors  and  scholars  of  the  old  heroic  temper,  who  are  bent  on  inakiug 
one  vigorous  and  final  assault  on  the  Polar  citadeL  And  there  can 
be  little  question,  we  im^ine,  that  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  English 
people  to  help  them  to  make  the  attempt,  and  soon.  It  seems  to  be 
thought  in  high  places  that  we  are  too  poor  to  send  out  in  one  year 
the  Challemfer  with  a  commission  to  rove  through  the  world,  and  an 
Arctic  Expedition  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  solution,  if  solution  l>e 
possible,  of  the  mystery  of  the  open  Polar  StwL  But  the  ground  on 
which  the  immediate  equipment  of  an  expedition  is  refused,  seems 
almost  to  pledge  the  nation  to  undertake  the  enterprise  at  a  more 
convenient  season.  Are  we  too  sanguine  in  believing  that  there  is 
so  much  resolute  purpose  in  the  eminent  naval  and  scientific  men 
who  urge  the  expedition,  and  so  much  earnest  sympathy  with  it  in 
the  public  mind,  that  the  Oovemnieut  will  be  induced  by  the  moral 
pressure  to  take  the  "  adventure  "  in  hand  at  an  early  period,  prob- 
ably next  year. 

The  Expedition  when  it  sails  will  go  forth  with  the  most  admirable 
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equipment,  with  the  most  perfect  instniments,  and  with  the  advan- 
tage of  the  charts  and  observations  of  three  hundred  years  of  ekilfuJ 
and  daring  toil  But  Frobisher  and  his  brave  comrades  went  forth 
with  a  gallaut  hardihood  into  absolutely  unknown  regions,  with  ships 
hardly  stouter  than  iishing  smacks  ;  saUing  out  like  the  dauntless 
Norse  rovers  of  a  still  earlier  lime  with  steadfast  courage  into  the 
Arctic  stonn  and  ice.  The  comparison  between  Martin  Frobisher's 
"  two  small  barkes  twentie  and  fyve  and  twentie  tunne  apeecc,"  and 
the  splendidly  equipped  expedition  which  it  is  hoped  will  before  long 
leave  our  shores,  marks  the  iliflerence  not,  let  us  thank  Got!,  in  skill, 
courage,  and  self-devotion,  but  in  furniture  and  appliances,  between 
the  marine  of  Elizabeth  and  that  of  our  own  day.  Arctic  mattcrB 
are  likely  to  occupy  some  thought,  and  perhaps  to  occasion  some 
debate,  during  the  present  session.  It  is  well  worth  our  while  to 
study  the  history  of  the  first  expeditions  which  sailed  on  this  daring 
quest  from  our  harbours.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  enlarge  oar  apprehen- 
sion of  the  lusty  vigour  of  the  young  giant  which  has  grown  into  the 
"naval  supremacy  of  England."  Nor  will  the  impression  be  weak- 
ened, if  the  men  an*  suftered,  as  far  as  possible,  to  tell  their  own  tale. 

These  were  the  true  successors  of  the  Norse  Vikings,  the  most  ad- 
venturous seamen  known  to  history.  Battling  with  those  wild 
Northern  seas,  which  filled  even  tho  steadfast  Roman  with  4X  vague 
terror,  these  Scandinavian  rovers  found  a  high  and  joyful  excitement 
in  the  conflict,  and  owned  no  master  even  iu  the  fiercest  tempests 
which  beat  upon  their  rock-lxjund  coasts.  None  who  have  read  the 
Northern  Sagas  or  Bo<5wiilf  will  Jind  anything  exaggerated  in  my 
language.  That  people  found  in  the  storms  of  the  Geraian  Ocean  an 
enemy  with  which  they  felt  themselves  fairly  matched  ;  and  there 
our  early  forefathers  learned  a  contempt  of  minor  perils,  and  a  joy  in 
hardy  adventure,  which  has  infused  its  noblest  tincture  into  the  blood 
of  the  most  sober,  seusibie,  industrious,  and  hiw-abidiug,  but,  when 
pressed,  the  most  darmg  and  terrible  nation  of  the  earth. 

The  same  gallant  spirit  breathes  in  Bedwulf,  which,  however  in  its 
present  shape  it  may  show  traces  of  a  Cbri-stian  hand,  contains  per- 
haps the  very  earbest  revelation  which  we  possess  of  the  native  spirit 
of  our  race.  The  passage  with  which  tJie  grand  old  epic  opens,  the 
sublime  picture  of  the  burial  of  the  hero,  Scyld  the  hither  of 
Bedvrulf,  ought  to  be  faiailiar  to  everj,'  Englishman  who.se  heart 
beats  at  the  tale  of  the  naval  enterprises  and  achievements  of. his 
countrymen.     It  runs  thus  : — 

"  At  bis  appointed  time  then  Scyld  departed,  very  decrepid,  to  go 
into  the  peace  of  the  Lord.  They  then,  his  dear  comrades,  bore  him 
out  to  the  shore  of  the  sea,  as  he  himself  requested,  the  while  that 
he,  the  friend  of  the  Scyldings,  the  beloved  chieftain,  had  power  with 
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his  words ;  long  he  owned  it !  There  upon  the  beach  stood  the  ring- 
prowe'd  ship,  the  vehicle  of  the  noble,  shining  like  ice,  and  ready  to 
I  set  out.  They  then  laid  down  the  dear  prince,  the  distributor  ot\ 
|riags,  in  the  bosom  of  the  ship,  the  mighty  oar  beside  the  mast ;  there 
^was  much  of  treasure,  of  oruauients,  brought  from  afar.  Never  heard 
I  of  a  comelier  ship  having  been  adorned  with  battle-weapons  and 
•war-weeds,  with  bills  and  mailed  coats.  Upon  his  bosom  lay  a  mul- 
titude of  treasures  which  were  to  depart  afar  with  him,  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  flood.  They  furnished  hijn  not  less  with  offerings,  with 
mighty  wealth,  than  those  had  dune  who  in  the  beginning  sent  him 
forth  in  his  wretcJjedness,  alone  over  the  waves.  Moreover,  they  set 
up  for  him  a  golden  ensign,  liigh  over  bead  ;  they  let  the  deep  sea 
bear  him  ;  they  gave  him  to  the  ocean.  Sad  was  their  spirit,  mourn- 
ful their  mood.  Men  know  not,  in  sooth  to  say  (men  wise  of 
counsel,  or  any  men  under  the  heavens),  who  received  the  freight." — 
BeS'WHlf.     Krrubk'n  tmii^sfatlon,  p.  2. 

The  people  must  have  had  a  splendid  imagination,  the  root  of  all 
high  daring,  who  could  buvy  their  heaven-sent  chief  like  this. 
Thu>>  our  ancestors  took  possession  of  these  Northern  seas  lis  their 
field  of  conflict  and  adventure  ;  much  as  the  patriarchs  took  posses- 
sion of  their  Canaan,  by  making  it  the  burial-place  of  their  dead. 

We  get  some  amusing  glimpses  of  the  gossip  at  Rome  when  tlie 
news  of  Csesar's  expedition  reached  the  capital.  The  elements  always 
appeared  to  the  Romans  their  most  formidable  enemies  in  tlie  North- 
West.  Even  down  to  the  time  of  Constantiua,  when  they  werv  more 
used  to  our  rough  seas  and  tides,  the  terror  wfis,  still  upuii  them. 
Roman  com-age  was  as  cool  and  steadfast  as  any  that  the  world  has 
ever  known  ;  but  the  gallant  spirit  which  loves  danger  for  its  own 
sake,  and  clasps  it  as  a  bride,  belongs  to  another  type  of  character, 
which  is  found  in  its  full  form  among  the  peoples  who  are  settled 
along  these  stormy  coai^ts.  Is  this  the  reason  why  the  Englisli  in 
danger  are  mostly  stern  and  silent,  while  Suuthem  people  gesticulate 
and  shout.  Men,  and  the  dangers  which  arise  from  men,  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  gestures,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  storm  at  Atlantic  waves. 
and  walls  of  rock.  At  any  rate,  we  may  believe  tliat  our  vhangeful 
climate,  the  constant  stoi-ms,  the  long  winter  nights,  and  the  dan- 
gerous coasts  of  these  Northern  regions,  have  nursed  that  skill,  that, 
bardihoud,  and  that  pure  love  of  adventure,  which  found  play  at  liisty* 
when  the  field  was  ready,  in  the  long  and  splendid  serie.s  of  Arctic 
enterprises,  the  first  of  which  was  led  by  Frobisher;  and  which  woa 
for  us,  almost  by  a  stroke,  in  one  reign,  the  naval  supremacy  of  tho-j 
world. 

In  the  loth  century  there  wn.^  a  strong  outward  pressure  on  the-j 
bounds  of  Europe,  like    tliat  which  in  the  century  before  Chriat. 
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pressed  on  tlie  bounrlaries  of  the  old  classical  homes  of  men,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Those  bounds  were  no  longer  continent 
of  the  mass  and  the  force  of  the  Roman  people ;  Caesar  but  obeyed 
the  necessities  of  things  in  leading  the  way  to  a  new  and  wider 
sphere.  Thu.s  in  the  Kith  century  Europe  was  fairly  pos.sessed  by 
her  population.  Her  most  cultivated  and  enterprising  peoples 
were  settle<l  along  her  Western  sea-boards  ;  and  as  man  knows  not 
finality,  whenever  he  fairly  possesses  his  limits  he  begins  to  strain 
aJ'ter  a  wider  world.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century  European 
enterprise  was  breaking  out  in  every  direction,  stimulated  chiefly  by 
the  growing  commercial  activity  of  the  West.  The  political  settle- 
ment of  the  Western  kingdoms  opened  a  new  era.  Society  was  pre- 
pared for  a  grand  expansion  ;  and,  as  always  happens  at  such  crises, 
the  expansion  was  heralded  by  a  great  increase  of  wealth,  a  fresh  in- 
flux of  gold.  This  time  the  gold  lay  not  in  the  East,  but  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  The  Ininger  for  gold  which  at  such  times  seizes  on  nations, 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  all  that  flows  from  it,  is  far  from  a  base  appe- 
tite ;  it  is  the  condition  of  that  expansion  of  area  and  of  activity  for 
which  society  has  become  prepared.  Commerce  and  gold-hunting 
were  really  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  adventures  and  heroic  enter- 
prises of  those  times ;  and,  unlovely  as  much  of  our  commerce  and 
many  of  its  fruits  look  to  us  in  these  days,  we  are  bound  to  recognize 
something  divine  in  that  form  of  human  activity  which  moves  men 
forth  on  distant  and  perilous  enterprises,  to  incre^tse  the  sum  of 
the  world's  commodities,  and  to  develop  that  fruitful  intercourse 
of  nations,  which  means,  in  other  terms,  the  civilization  and  progress 
of  the  human  i^ace. 

There  is  no  power,  alas,  however  l»enign,  wjiich  the  devil  does  not 
sometimes  wield  a.s  the  instrument  of  the  torture  and  degradation  of 
mankind.  The  Church  herself  has  been  the  mother  of  the  most  awful 
cruelties  which  have  ever  tormented,  as  well  as  of  the  purest  bene- 
dictions wliich  have  ever  enriched,  the  world.  It  has  not  fared  other- 
wise with  commerce,  which  has  relations  with  Chiistianity  closer  than 
at  first  sight  appears.  It  h,  in  truth,  the  flesh  which  clothes  the 
great  Christian  idea — the  brotherhood  of  our  race.  The  root  of  it 
lies  in  the  need  which  men  have  of  each  other's  ministries — in  the 
unity  of  the  limbs  and  organs  of  humanity  in  the  true  body  of 
Christ,  the  great  human  world.  Commerce,  blindly  for  the  most 
part,  but  still  really,  maintains  those  ministries,  and  binds  the  scat- 
tered limbs  together,  despite  pm^hna  Beus,  Oceanus  dissociabiUs, 
and  all  the  weary  deserts  of  the  earth. 

Commerce,  if  it  has  not  led,  has  sustained  the  march  of  the  gi-eatest 
revolutions  in  human  history  ;  it  has  opened  the  track  of  the  grandest 
diBCOveries.    It  lias  exercised  and  still  does  exercise  the  manliest  ener- 
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gi«8,  and  some  of  tlie  noblest,  tlie  most  self-denying  efforts  of  mankind. 
It  secures  in  the  end  to  truth,  freedom,  and  energy  the  preponderat- 
ing influence  among  the  nations.  Perhaps  it  is  its  henignest  fiinction 
that  it  settles  the  weight  of  authority  with  the  peoples  most  distin- 
guished by  soberness,  industry,  hardihood,  and  truth.  The  position 
which  our  commerce  holds  and  enables  us  to  hold,  is  the  fruit  of  all 
the  qualities  which  constitute  our  characteristics,  pluck,  patience, 
industry,  and  inventive  and  administrative  skill.  Most  decisively 
were  these  qualities  called  forth  by  the  Elizabethan  commerce.  The 
bistuty  of  its  growth — and  it  grew  mightily  during  her  reign — is  the 
liistory  of  the  rise  of  our  people  to  that  leadership  which  in  this  and 
other  spheres  they  have  since  continued  to  enjoy.  There  is  a  curious 
account  of  the  bearinff  of  a  little  knot  of  Englishmen  io  Java  about 
the  year  l(jOO  ;  how  a  handful  of  them  held  their  own  against  the 
rabble  of  Bantani,  compelled  the  Javans  to  respect  their  property, 
id  were  not  afraid  to  give  them  a  sound  beating  whenever  they 
)und  it  advisable.  But  tiiey  take  special  pride  in  the  fact  that  "  we 
never  offered  any  wrong  to  the  meanest  in  the  Towne,  ahd  also  we 
were  generally  beloved  of  ail  the  better  sort ;  they  would  say  it  was 
not  so  with  the  Flemings  nor  with  no  other  nation."  (Fitrchas  his 
Pilgnriis,  i.  178.)  The  whole  nan-ative  is  worth  reading.  It  will 
give  some  fair  notion  of  the  terrible  cruelty  which,  when  wreaked  on 
criminal-s  was  quite  a  matter  of  course  in  those  days.  Nor  is  the 
spirit  of  self-gloritication  wanting.  But  it  waa  hardly  vain-g]orj. 
The  English  had  contracted  the  habit  of  comparing  themselves  with 
the  Spanish  and  other  adventurous  nations,  who  had  filled  the  world 
with  tales  of  barbarity  and  lust.  And  this  was  not  altogether  an 
svil ;  it  made  lliem  pride  themselves  on  abstinence  from  the  vices 
id  wrongs  which  stained  so  shamefully  the  Spanish  name.*  But 
the  commerce  must  have  been  hardy,  manly  work,  which  nursed  such 
men  as  the  early  records  of  our  trade  reveal  to  ns.  There  seems  to 
be  something  unwui-thy  of  Milton's  great  name  in  the  well-known 
passage  of  his  Muscovite  history.  "  The  discovery  of  Russia  by  the 
Northern  Ocean,  made  first  of  any  nation,  as  far  a-s  we  know,  by  the 
English,  might  have  seemed  an  enterprise  almost  heroic,  if  any 
higher  end  than  excessive  love  of  gain  and  traffic  had  animated  the 
design."  Altogether  more  noble,  more  ivorthy  are  the  words  of 
"  Master  Henry  Sidney,  a  noble  young  gentleman  and  very  much 
beloved  of  King  Edwartl,"  who,  when  the  expedition  of  the  gallant 
but  ill-fated  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  in 
1553,  came  down  to  the  "  place  where  the  merchants  were  gathered 


*  Raleigh's  nairatiTe  of  the  Expedition  to  Gaiana,  and  Drake's  Voyage  roand  the 
World,  g^ve  some  ver7  noble  instanoea  of  the  aim  and  the  condact  of  the  English  in 
these  mattera. 
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itogether,  and  V>egan  a  very  eloquent  speech  or  oration,  after  this 

[uQanner   foUowiug  : — '  My   very   worsliipiul    friends,   I   cannot    but 
reatly  commend  your  present  godly  and  virtuous  intention,  in  the 

[serious  enterprising  (for  the  singular  love  you  beare  to  your  eountiy) 
a  matter  which  I  liope  will  prove  profitable  for  this  nation  and 
honourable  to  this  our  laud.  Wliich  intention  of  yours  we  also  oi 
the  nobilitie  are  ready  to  our  power  to  helpe  and  further ;  nor  doe 
we  hold  any  thing  so  dearc  and  precious  unto  us,  which  we  will  not 
willingly  foregoe,  and  lay  out  in  so  commendable  a  cause.  .  .  ,  , 
And  you  ai-e  to  remember  into  howe  many  perils  for  your  sakes  and 
his  country's  love,  he — that  is,  Chancellor — is  nowe  to  biuve ; 
whereof  it  is  retpiiaite  that  we  be  not  unmindefull,  if  it  plea.se  God 
to  send  him  good  successe.  We  commit  a  little  money  to  the  chaunceJ 
and  hazard  of  fortune :  He  commits  his  life  (a  thing  to  a  man  of  all 
things  most  deare)  to  the  raging  sea  and  the  nnccrtainties  of  many 
dangers.  We  shall  here  live  and  rest  at  home  quietly  with  our 
friends,  and  acquaintance  ;  but  he  in  the  meane  time  labouring  to 
keepe  the  ignorant  and  unruly  mariners  in  good  order  and  obedience. 
With  howe  many  care.s  shall  lie  trouble  and  vexe  himselfe  ?  With 
howe  many  troubles  shall  he  bveake  himselfo  ?  howe  many  di.squiet- 
ings  shall  he  be  forced  to  sustaine  ?  We  shall  keepe  our  own  coastes 
an<l  couutrcy  ;  he  shall  .sceke  strange  and  nnknovven  kingdomes.  He 
.shall  commit  iii.s  safe-tie  to  barl)arous  and  cniell  people,  and  shall 
hazard  his  life  among  the  monstrou.i  and  terrible  beastes  of  the  sea. 
Wherefore  in  respect  to  the  greatnes.se  of  the  danger,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  charge,  you  are  to  favour  and  love  the  man  thus  depart- 
ing from  us  :  And  if  it  fall  so  happily  out  that  hee  returne  againe,  it 
is  your  part  and  dutie  also  liberally  to  reward  him.'  "  Ilalcluyi,  i. 
271,  4to.  Ed.  USIO. 

The  aim  of  this  expedition  was  to  force  a  passage  round  the 
Northern  Coast  of  Asia  to  Cathay  and  India,  and  to  open  for  the 
English  a  direct  trade  with  those  prolific  realms. 

It  may  seem  to  some  of  our  readers  that  this  introduction  about 
commerce  is  a  strange  proem  to  the  history  of  daring  battle  with 
Polar  storm  au<l  ice.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  com- 
merce and  nothing  else  which  led  men  forth  into  those  gloomy  and 
srilous  regions  ;  that  is,  commerce,  with  those  Christian  blessings  to 

Ibarbarous  and    pagan  peoples  wliich  it  was  then  understood  were 
bound  to  travel  in  its  train.*     But  to  understand  this  we  must  look 


•  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  misairc  with  Willoijghby'B  Expedition,  takea  A  lar^ 

and  noble  view  of  commercial  enterprise. 

"  Fomsmnch  as  the  great  and  Almightie  God  hath  given  imto  mankinde,  abore  aD 

ir  living  creatnrea,  such  an  heart  and  desire,  that  every  man  desireth  to  joir 

Ifibip  with  oUicr,  to  love  and  be  loved,  alao  to  give  and  receive  mutual  benefit 
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soutKwards,  The  reason  of  these  Novth -Western  expeditions  lay 
about  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn.  The  fifteenth  century 
was  the  age  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Western  European  peoples 

fWere  pushing  their  houndaries  outwards  in  every  direction.    The  man 
rhose  life,  more  than  that  of  any  other,  was  the  guide  and  index  of 

Tlhe  movement,  was  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal.     Bom  in  1394,  he 

Medicated  a  long  life  to  maritime  discover)',  with  rare  singleness  of 
purpose  ;  and  to  him,  its  strenuous,  persevering,  and  sanguine  cham- 
pion against  the  ignorance  of  peoples,  the  indolence  of  rulers,  and  the 
lies  of  sailors,  with  their  long  yarns  of  horrilde  perils,  the  glory  of  the 
result  is  mainly  due.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  outline  of 
his  achievements,  but  our  space  forbids.  The  knowledge  is  easily 
accessible  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  Mr.  Helps'a  masterly  history  of 
Spanish  Conquest  in  America. 

When  Prince  Henry  settled  himself  ou  the  Bay  of  Sagrcs,  in  the 
S.W.  of  Spain,  Cape  Bojador  was  the  southernmost  limit  of  maritime 
discovery.  When  he  died,  in  14*13,  it  had  reached  down  the  African 
Coast  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone.  Very  noble  is  the  account  which  he 
himself  gives  us  of  tlie  reason  of  his  devotion  to  the  work.  "  He 
considered  that  neither  mariner  nor  merchant  would  bo  likely  to 

I  adopt  an  enterprise  in  which  there  was  no  cleai*  hope  of  profit.  It 
belonged,  therefore,  to  great  men  and  princes  ;  and  amongst  such  !ie 
knew  of  no  one  but  himself  who  was  inclined  to  it."  He  was  a  true 
leader  of  men,  consumed,  like  Columbus,  nay,  like  a  greater  than 
i-Colurabus,  by  an  inward  fire.  For  us  he  has  not  the  less  interest  in 
that  he  was  graudson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  nephew,  therefore,  of  our 
Henry  IV.,  and  cousin  to  Henry  V.,  another  adventurous,  heroic  man, 
who,  had  he  lived,  might  have  given  a  new  shupe  to  European  his- 
tory. He  was  hah'  Englishman,  who  opened  the  chapter  of  maritime 
discovery  in  the  records  of  the  mo<lern  world. 

After  his  death  the  work  went  on,  but  less  nobly;  it  missed  his 
royal  head  and  hand.  Still  he  had  broken  tlie  neck  of  the  difficulty. 
In  1487  Cape  Tormentosoi  (the  Cape  of  Gooil  Hope  was)  doubled, 
in  1497  Vaseo  de  Garaa  sailed  for  India,  completed  the  effort  and 


it  is,  therefore,  the  <luety  of  all  men,  according  to  their  power,  to  maintaine  and 
inortiafle  thia  desire  in  every  man,  with  well  deserving  to  all  men,  and  especially  to 
shew  this  good  affection  to  such  a«,  being  moved  with  this  desire,  come  unto  them 
from  farro  oountries,    .     .    .    Furthermore,  the  examples  of  our  fathers  and  pre- 
decessors doe  invite  us  hereunto,  fonismuch  as  they  have  ever  gently  and  lovingly 
entreated  smch  as  of  friendly  mind  came  nnto  them,  ao  well  from  countries  ncare 
hand,  ae  farre  remote,  commending  themHclvea  to  their  protection.     .     .     .     for  Ih 
God  of  heaven  and  earth,  greatly  providing  for  mankinde,  would  not  that  all  things  1 
should  be  found  in  one  region,  to  the  ende  that  one  .should  have  ne<?de  of  another, ' 
that  by  this  meanes  friendship  might  be  established  among  all  men,  and  CTRry  one 
!  aeeke  to  gratife  all,  iic.''—IIaf:hojt,  i.  :}57. 
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realized  the  Lope  of  centuries,  and  brought  Europe  into  maritime 
contact  witli  the  laads  of  gems,  spices,  and  gold.  Meanwhile  a  greater 
and  more  original  mind  was  at  work  on  the  problem.  Prince  Heniy 
Jhad,  in  14'41,  obtained  from  Pope  Martin  V.  a  bull  granting  to  the 
Portuguese  Crown  all  that  it  should  comiuer  from  Cape  Bojador  to 
the  Indies.  The  Bull  of  the  Pope  shut  out  Spain  from  any  share  of 
the  Indian  commerce  by  way  of  Africa ;  and  Columbus — with  far 
deeper  and  larger  thoughts  than  commerce,  gold,  or  conquest ; "  he 
dreamed  the  last  great  dreani  of  the  crusade— stood  boldly  over  the 
Atlantic  on  the  most  heroic  quest  ever  undertaken  by  man.  On 
Friday,  August  3rd,  14.43,  three  little  ships,  with  one  hundred  men. 
stood  out  to  sea  fi'om  Palos  ;  on  Friday,  October  12th,  Columbus,  clad, 
in  complete  armour  and  bearing  the  royal  banner  of  Spiiu,  landed 
on  Guanahani,  and,  as  was  nobly  expressed  in  his  epitaph,  gave  unevr 
world  to  Spain. 

A  CASTILLA   Y  A   LEON 

NUEVO   .MUNDO   Ul6  COLON. 

Tii'ere  are  few  things  in  the  history  of  maritime  discovery  more 
wonderful  than  the  incident — accident  we  refuse  to  call  it — by  which 
the  career  of  Columbus  was  directed  to  the  tropical  regions  of  Ame- 
rica, On  October  7th  he  was,  as  he  reckoned,  21(j  miles  beyond  the 
point  where  he  expected  to  find  Japan.  He  was  standing  on  a  course 
which  would  have  landed  liiju  in  Florida,  whence  he  might  easily 
have  been  borne  up  to  Virginia.  Perplexed  ami  anxious,  he  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  Pinzou  and  bore  up  for  the  S.\V.  Pinzou  said  to 
him,  "  It  seems  to  me  like  an  in.spiration,  that  my  heart  dictates  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  steer  in  a  ditferont  direction."  Pinzon,  it  seems, 
had  seen  a  Hight  of  parrots  heading  S.W.,  and  thither  Columbus 
steered.  It  was  this  which  determined  the  stream  of  Spanish  coloni- 
sation to  Central  America,  and  left  the  North  I'ree  for  the  l!4iglish. 
Birds  played  many  an  important  part  in  ancient  history,  but  never  a 
part  so  distinguished  as  this.  The.se  paiTots  <lecided,  as  Humboldt 
says,  "  the  first  colonisation  of  the  new  continent,  and  the  original 
distribution  of  the  Koman  and  German  races  of  men."  It  is  remark- 
able, too,  that  Raleigh's  passionate  endeavours  to  drive  a  wedge  of 
English  oak  into  the  heart  of  Spain's  Colonial  Empire  faile<l  miser- 
ably, while  the  almost  casual  work  of  his  hand,   the  colonisation  of 


*  I  am  persuaded  that  this  grnuid  cruiiadmg  pasaion  of  Coliimbus,  which  wi 
Strang  even  in  death,  ia  not  enlBci^ntly  conaidercd  in  the  estimate  of  bia  chamoter  * 
and  oonduct.     It  seems  to  me  to  famiKh  the  only  key,  and  a  noble  one,  to  the  almoafe 
imperial  terma  which  he  dictated,  and  froni  which  nothing  could  lirive  him,  ns  to  the 
profit  which  he  waa  to  reap  from  hia  entcipriae.     This  \s>  a  subject  of  much  interest, 
but  there  ia  no  spaoe  for  its  consideration  here. 
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•Vir^nia,  grow  in  the  end  to  a  splendid  success.  Those  who  believe 
iu  the  Divine  Leader  of  men,  seem  to  see  clearly  here  the  work  of 
the  higher  Hand. 

Tlie  discoveries  of  CohnnLiis  of  course  necessitated  a  new  Papal 
distribution  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.  The  matter  was  at  once 
lirged  by  Ferdinand,  and  considered  in  the  Papal  councils.  It 
ftppeai-s  to  have  been  handled  in  a  fair  and  just  spirit.  A  meridian 
line  was  drawn,  passing  thruugh  a  point  100  leagues  west  of  the 
Azores  ;  and  Alexander  VI., — a  man  tu  whom  the  most  terrihle  incests 
and  murders  were  freely  attributed  by  the  gossip  of  every  Court  in 
Europe, — took  upon  himself,  in  the  exercise  of  bis  supreme  right,  to 
^Jecide  that  all  unknown  lands  which  might  be  discovered  lying  to  the 

)t  of  the  line  shovild  belong  to  Portugal,  and  all  to  the  west,  to 
The  language  of  the  Bull  is  very  large  and  absolute,*  but  it 
i.s  amusing  that  it  contains  no  hint  of  a  reflection  that  the  empires 
woukl  meet  and  clash  on  the  other  side  of  t!ie  world.  It  is  easy,  of 
course,  for  us  Protestants  to  speak  slimply  of  the  Papal  aiTOgauce, 
and  there  is  something  truly  amazing  in  the  language  of  the  procla- 
mation which  Ferdinand  fouudBOU  it,  and  which  Ojedawa,5to  piablisb 
to  the  Indiaus.t  But  pcrhapti  we  should  do  more  wisely  to  cunsider  the 
fearful  expenditure  of  blood  and  trea.suro  which  it  probably  spared. 
It  was  recognized  on  both  sides  as  an  authoritative  settlement ;  and, 
■while  it  gave  birth  to  some  conflicts,  ou  the  whole  it  made  something 
iike  peace  all  along  the  line.  So  valid  was  it  e.steemed  that  our 
Jldward  IV.,  a  keen  trader,  felt  himself  precluded  from  enterprizes 
on  the  African  Coast  when  the  Bull — the  earlier  one,  of  course,  of 
Martin  v.,  of  Hil — was  pleaded  in  bar;  while  the  Moluccas,  bcijig 
found  after  a  good  deal  ol"  contention  to  fall  within  the  Spanish 
hemisphere,  were  purchased  peacefully  by  Portugal,  at  a  cost  of 
3->0,000  ducats,  from  Spaia.:J 

The  truth  is,  that  ever  since  Christendom  was  fairly  constituted, 
there  has  been  the  idea  in  Christian  hearts  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  oi-gan  of  authority  capable  of  declaring  and  maintaining  the 
true  and  the  right,  and  of  forbidding  thereby  what  Christians  ai'e 
bound  to  consider  fratricidal  war.  It  has  been  mainly  but  an  idea ; 
but  if  we  dig  deep  enough,  wc  shall  find  that  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
kind  of  authority  which  the  Christian  Roman  Emperors,  the  Holy 
Boman  Empire,  and  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  which  rose  to  the 


•  The  material  portion-s  will  be  found  in  a  note  to  p.  52,  vol.  Lii.,  of  Humboldt's 
"  Examen  Critique,"  &c.  The  line  was  nfterwords  drawn  by  ngrecment  further  to  the 
west. 

t  Helps,  i.  242,  note. 

\  Not  that  at  any  time  it  woold  bear  veiy  ranch  strain,  aa  the  ezpeditioiu  of 
Catholic  Frtuioe,  and  the  pleas  offered  for  them,  show. 
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the  firdt  inspiration  came  from  Italy.  Cabot  is  the  name  of  our 
patriarchs  of  discovery.  There  were  two,  John  and  Sebastian,  father 
and  son,  but  it  was  with  Sebastian  that  English  maritime  adventure 
had  chiefly  to  do.  John  Cabot  was  a  Venetian*  ;  Columbus  wa."*  a 
Genoese ;  at  least  we  have  the  evidence  of  his  will  to  tliat  effect, 
"  Siendo  yo  nacido  en  Geneva."  They  were  equally  famous  as  pilots, 
and  were  probably  the  ablest  mariners  of  their  time.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  as  in  art,  literature,  poUtics,  and  commerce,  so  too  in  dis- 
covery, Italy  led  the  way  for  Europe,  though  she  could  not  keep  the 
lead.  She  lit  the  torch  of  modem  civdization  at  the  old  hearth  fires, 
whose  embers  were  still  glowing  in  her  groat  cities,  and  then  pas.sed 
it  on  to  hardier  peoples,  who  had  to  play  their  pai't,  not  on  the  land- 
locked MediteiTanean  of  Europe,  but  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  the  world. 

The  fact  of  the  discovery  of  the  North  American  continent 
by  Cabot  in  1197,  under  the  auspices  of  Henry  VII.,  though 
with  little  help  from  him,  is  now  generally  accepted.  It  has 
been  keenly  disputed,  and  is  not  without  its  difficulties ;  but 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  clearly  on  the  affirmative  side.t  The 
account  which  Sebastian  Cabot  gave  of  the  enter-prise  is  well 
known  and  need  not  detain  us  here.  The  discovery  preceded  by 
about  a  year  that  of  the  mainland  of  America  by  Columbus.  To 
the  English  bclougs  the  honour  of  the  modern  discovery  of  that 
great  continent,  on  which  their  race  was  destined  to  play  such  a  dis- 
tinguished pait.  We  say  modern  discovery  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  tliat 
the  daring  Scandinavian  sailors  were  there  before  them,  and  that  from 
about  the  year  1000  to  the  year  1347,  there  was  frequent  intercourse 
between  Greenland  and  America.  It  is  not  easy  eitlier  to  disprove 
the  truth  of  a  Welsh  discovery,  though  the  evidence  for  it  is  poor  ; 
but  there  seems  less  reason  to  doubt  the  tale  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Venetian  Zeno  from  Friseland  (the  FteiToe  Isles),  towards  the  end  of 
the  14th  century.  But  the  voyage  of  the  Portugue.se  Cortercal  to  the 
Laud  of  Codfish  in  14G3  or  14(j4,  which  Sir  John  BaiTow  ticcepts  as 
authentic,  belongs  to  the  world  of  fables,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  plainly, 

*  At  least  he  was  a  natarslisod  Venetian,  probablj  he  too  was  bom  on  Geaoeae 
territory. 

t  Lorenzo  Pastiualigo,  a  Veuetutn  morohant  in  Loudon,  wtote  an  aocoimt  of 
Cabot's  diflcovery  to  his  brothera  in  Venice.  The  letter  is  dftted  23  August,  14!>7,  a 
few  days  after  Cabot's  return.  In  tbfi  cour»o  of  it  he  says,  "  his  name  is  Zuan  Cabot, 
and  he  is  styled  the  gntX  Ddmiral.  Vast  honour  is  paid  him,  and  these  English  nm 
after  him  like  mad  people,  so  that  he  can  enlist  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleases,  and  a 
number  of  our  rogues  besides.  Tlie  discoverer  of  these  places  planted  on  his  new 
found  land  a  large  oross,  with  one  flag  of  England  and  another  of  St.  Mark,  by  reason 
of  his  being  a  Venetian  ;  so  that  our  banner  liath  Soated  very  far  afield."  See  Mr. 
Major's  paper  on  the  date  of  the  English  discovery  of  the  American  Continent— in 
which  he  proves  condufiively  that  it  was  14'J7 — in  the  "  Archo^oloffiai,"  1871. 
VOL.   XXL  N  N 
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of  UotL    The  Cortereals  were  not  there  till  th«  year  1500  *    The  es- 
litioDB  of  Cabot  bore  little  immediate  fruit.     HeDrv  the  Beveotlii 
iv«6  cold  and  cautious,  and  much  occupied  with  domestic  troubles 
while,  ajs  Mr.  Beete,  WTiting  in   the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  quaintly  ob- 
serves, "  Navigation  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  was  very  rawe,  but  it 
is  now  in  her  Majestie's  reign  growen  to  his  highest  perfection.'* 

But  in  the  reigii  of  Henry  VIII.  the  siibject  was  stirred  in  earnest 
by  Mr.  Robert  Thorue,  a  merchant  of  Bristol  and  a  most  able  man. 
He  addressed  a  remarkable  and  closely  reasoned  paper  to  the  king, 
some  portions  ai  which  I  extract  in  full  The  whole  may  be  read  in 
Hakluyt.  It  is  of  deep  interest,  for  it  really  opens  up  the  question, 
the  solution  of  wliich  has  been  sought  with  daring  courage  and  in- 
fdomitable  energy  for  three  hundred  years,  and  eludes  us  still.  The 
North-West  passage  has  been  found,  and  has  provt-d  an  utterly  i 
barren  discover)-.  But  the  open  Polar  sea  of  which  Mr.  Thorne  also 
bad  vision  has  yet  to  be  explored,  and  its  exploration  may  yield 
to  us  very  remai^able  results.  Mr.  Thome  writes  thus  to  King 
Henry  : — 

"  Now  I  considering  this  yoor  noble  courage  and  desire,  and 
perctiving  that  your  grace  may  at  your  pleasure,  to  your  greater  glory. 
by  a  gtMJly  meane,  with  Uttle  cvwt,  perill  or  labour,  to  your  grace  or 
any  of  your  subjects,  ampUHe  and  inrich  this  your  sayd  Realme,  I 
know  it  is  my  bounden  duety  to  manifest  this  secret  unto  your  Grace, 
which  hitherto,  as  I  suppose,  bathe  bocno  hid  :  which  is  that  with  a 
sniall  inimbor  of  ships  there  may  be  discovered  divers  new  lands  and 
>.kingd utiles,  in  the  wliich  without  doubt  your  grace  shall  winue  peiwJ 
|k>tu all  glory,  tuad  your  subjecles  infinite  proHte.  To  which  plaoetfJ 
Uiuru  is  Ivfl  one  way  to  discover,  which  is  into  the  North :  for  that  of 
the  foure  partes  of  the  WDrlde,  it  seemeth  three  parts  are  discovered 
by  ollu-r  Princes.  Fo<^  out  of  Spaine  they  have  discovered  all  the 
Indies  and  seuM  uccidonlall,  and  out  of  Portiiigall  all  the  Indies  and 
oricutall.  so  that  by  this  part  of  the  orient  and  Occident  they 
'liave  compasscil  the  world.  So  that  now  rest  to  be  discovered  the 
sayd  north  parts,  the  which  it  seemeth  to  mee  is  onely  your  charge 
id  duty.  Because  the  situation  of  this  your  Realrae  is  thereunto 
learest  and  aptest  of  all  other ;  and  also  for  that  you  have  alreatly 
Len  it  in  hand."  Then  speaking  of  the  ease  of  the  navigation  he 
^s,  "For  they  being  past  this  little  way  which  they  named  so  daa- 
>us  (which  may  be  two  or  three  leagues  before  they  come  to  tha  I 


'  Tke  Mader  will  find  a  brief  but  able  discaasion  of  (he  whole  subject  in  Mr,^ 
r  » IntaedBCtioii  to  the  "  iSelect  Letten  of  Oalnabiu,''  pubUahed  for  tbe  Haklayt 
•  \A  Edit.    1870.     La  an  appendix  to  Itc    Laii^'s  translation  of  tJie 
kL  -.bem  ia  •  rexj  interestuig^  aaizafeiTe  of  the  SoandinaTiaD  Expoditions 
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Pole,  and  as  much  more  after  they  passe  tbe  Pole),  it  is  cleere  that 
from  thence  foorth  the  seas  and  laudcs  are  as  temperate  as  in  these 
partes,  and  tliat  then  it  may  bt:-  at  the  will  imd  ple:ifiure  of  the 
marrincrs  to  choose  wbether  they  will  sayle  by  the  ooastes  that  be 
coide  temperate  or  hotte.  If  they  will  goe  towards  the  Orient  they 
shall  enjoy  the  i-egion  of  all  the  Tartarians  that  extend  towards  the 
mid-day,  and  from  thcuce  they  may  goe  and  proceedc  to  the  land  of 
the  Chinas,  and  from  thence  to  the  land  of  Cathaio  orieotall  which  is 
of  all  the  maine  land  most  orientall  that  can  bo  reckoned  from  our 
habitation.  And  if  ffyiu  tlience  they  doe  continue  their  navigation 
following  the  coasts  that  returne  towards  the  Occident  they  shall  fall 
in  with  MaSaca,  and  so  with  all  the  Indies  which  we  call  onentall,  and 
following  the  way,  may  returue  hither  by  the  Cape  of  Buoua  Speranza 
and  thus  they  shall  compasse  the  whole  worlde."  Then  gi^ng  the 
alternative  of  two  other  routes  he  adds  :  "  Witliout  doubt  they  shall 
finde  there  (under  the  Equiuoctiall)  the  richest  laudcs  and  lalauds 
of  the  world  of  golde,  precious  stones,  balmes,  spices,  and  other  things 
that  we  here  esteeme  most :  which  come  out  of  strange  countries  and 
may  returne  the  same  way.  By  this  it  appeareth  that  your  giiicc 
hath  not  only  a  great  advantage  of  the  riches,  but  also  your  subjects 
shall  not  travel!  halfe  of  the  way  that  otliers  doe,  which  goe  round 
about  as  aforesaid." — IhtMu]^t,  i.  'I'u. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ley,  Henry's  ambassador  with  the  Emperor,  he 
deals  with  distances,  and  opens  as  fair  and  false  a  dream  as  ever 
beguiled  niaukiud,  of  a  near  way  by  the  Polar  seas  to  Cathay  : — 

"  Now  if  fronv  the  sayd  Newfoundlands  the  sea  be  navigable,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  sayliug  Northward  and  passing  the  Pole,  descending 
the  E(jninoctiall  line,  we  shall  hit  those  islands  (the  Spice  islands), 
and  it  should  be  a  much  shorter  way  thau  the  Spaniards  or  the 
Portingalls  have.  For  wo  be  distant  from  the  Pole  but  oU  and  !1  de- 
grees, and  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equinoctiall  lie  90°,  the  which  added 
together  be  an  hundred  twenty  and  nine  degrees,  leagues  2489, 
miles  7440,  where  we  should  find  those  islands." — UnUuyt.,  I  243. 

These  representations  had  weight  with  the  King.  In  l'»27"two 
faire  ships  ''  were  sent  out,  l)(it  the  result  was  disastrous.  The  ships 
were  cast  away  on  Newfoundland,  and  but  little  is  known  of  the  fate 
of  their  crews.  In  153()  one  Ma.st-er  Henry  Hore,  "  a  man  of  goodly 
stature,  great  courage,  and  given  to  the  study  of  cosmographie," 
sailed  ou  the  same  quest  with  results  more  di.sastrous  still.  It  is 
notable  that  one  fourth  of  the  expedition  was  composed  of  gentlemen 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  from  tfii;  upper  ranks  of  society.  The  his- 
tory of  the  voyage  is  a  sad  and  shameful  one.  There  were  dark  tales 
of  cannibalism  and  other  horrors.  But  the  captiiin  behaved  nobly. 
Hakluyt  has  preserved  the  record.    (Vol.  iii.  KJll,  4to  ed.) 
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The  next  expedition  was  that  of  the  gallant  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.     In  its  organization  and  equipment 
we  are  able  to  ti"aoe  Sebastian  Cabot's  masterly  hand.    Its  object  was 
to  discover  a  passage  along  the  northern  sea-board  of  Asia     It  is  the* 
first  of  a  series  of  brave  attempts  to  force  that  ice-bound  paKsage,  in 
rhich  the  Dutch  chiefly  distinguished  themselves,  and  the  hapless 
Jarents  earned  for  himself  an  immortal  fame.     The  ships,  of  whose^ 
sailing  there  is  a  picturesque  description  in  the  narrative  of  Clement 
Adams,  parted  company.     Chancellor,  the  pilot,  landed  va  Russia, 
reached  the  Court,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  commercial  inter-' 
course  which  became  so  fruitful  in  this  and  the  following  reigns. 
Willoughby  mot  a  darker  fate.    The  next  year  some  Russian  fisher- 
men found  the  ships  frozen  in  and  the  crew  frozen  to  death.     His 
journals  were  recovered.    It  seems  that  he  reached  Nova  Zembla.and 
possibly  Spitzbergen ;  but  that  depends  very  much  on  the  exact  sense 
in  which  a  technical  nautical  term  is  employed-     Purchas  is  clearly 
perversely  wrong  about  the  voyage.     Those  interested  in  the  subject 
will  find  an  able  discussion  of  it  in  the  introtluction  to  "  Voyages  to 
the  North  West,"  edited  by  Mr.  Rundall  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  in 
1840.     Another   north-eastern  attempt  was  made   by  Borrough  in 
15.)3.     He   reached  Nova  Zembla,  but  being  driven  back  by  east 
winds,  rctunied,  and  reached  England  safely.     The  account  of  the 
sailing  of  the  expedition  is  well  known,  but  it  is  worth  quoting,  as  it 
brings  Sebastian  Cabot  in  his  lusty  old  age  upon  the  scene.     "  The 
27th,  being  Monday,  the  right  worshippful  Sebastian  Cabota  came 
aboord,  with  divers  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  who  after  they  had 
■tnewed  our  pinne.sse  and  tasted  of  such  cheere  as  we  could  make 
them  aboord,  they  went  on  shore,  giving  to  the  mariners  right  liberall 
rewards ;  and  the  good  old  gentleman  Master  Cabota,  gave  to  the 
poove  most  liberall  almes,  wishing  them  to  pray  for  the  good  fortune 
and  prosperous  successe  of  the  SercJithrift,  our  pinnesse.     Ajid  then 
at  the  sign  of  the  Christopher,  he  and  his  friends  banketted  and  made 
me  and  them  that  were  in  the  company  great  chcerc  :  and  for  very 
joy  that  he  had  to  see  the  towardnes  of  our  intended  discovery,  he 
entred  into  the  danre  bimselfe,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  young  and 
lusty  company.     Which   being  ended,   he  and  hi.s  friends  departed 
most  t^ently,  commending  us  to  the  governance  of  Almighty  God." — 
Haklnyt,  i.  306. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  men  in  England  were 
pondering  over  the  likelihood  of  a  passage  to  Cathay  by  the  north- 
west. Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  Bayard  of  sailors,  wrote  an  able 
treati.se  to  prove,  according  to  the  notions  available  for  proof  in  his 
day,  that  the  north-west  passage  would  be  found  surer,  easier, 
nearer,  and  in  every  way  more  commodious  for  England  than  that 
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hy  the  north -ea.st.  He  was  not  destined  to  make  the  experiment  ; 
bis  uohle  life  was  sacrificed  in  another  though  kindred  enterprise.  The 
last  glimpse  which  wc  Lave  of  Lim  before  hi-s  little  baik  wentdovm  is 
one  of  the  loftiest  aud  most  beautiful  passages  of  Elizal^ethan  his- 
tory* There  can  be  no  question  that  his  treatise  exercised  a  very 
powerful  iufluence  in  stimulating  enterprise  towards  the  north-west 
He  is  its  true  patriarch,  while  Martin  Frobishor,  a  man  of  the  same' 
heroic  temper,  though  of  coarser  fibre,  is  its  pioneer, 

Frobisher  was  probably  a  South  Yorkslureman,  from  Doncaster,  of 
good  middle-class  family.  We  know  little  about  him,  save  through 
the  "  actions "  which  are  part  of  his  country's  history.  It  appears 
that  he  wa«  sent  to  school  in  London  under  the  care  of  "  Sir  John 
Yorke,  knight,  hia  kinseman,  who  perceiving  him  to  be  of  great 
spirit  aud  bolde  courage,  and  natural  hardness  of  body,  sent  him  to 
the  bote  Countrye  of  Guinea,"  on  a  voyage.  We  next  meet  with  him 
scheming  a  voyage  to  the  north-west.  We  have  a  narrative  of  the 
three  expeditions  which  he  commanded,  by  Mr.  George  Beste,  who 
served  in  the  second  and  third  ;  and  there  are  other  subsidiary  nar- 
ratives preserved  in  Hakluyt.  There  is  too  a  curious  MS.,  a  good 
deal  defaced,  in  the  British  Museum,  by  one  Michael  Lok,  who  seems 
to  have  borne  to  his  cost  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  the  equip- 
ment, from  which  we  gather  several  interesting  details  about  the 
first  voyage,  which  is  our  present  subject,  Rear-Admiral  Collinson 
has  collected  from  the  Public  Records  a  gi-eat  deal  of  very  minute 
and  curious  information  concerning  the  details  of  the  expeditions, 
•which  he  has  publi-shed  in  his  admirable  edition  of  "Frobisher's 
Three  Voyages  "  (Hakluyt  Society,  1867j."f"  Mr.  Beste  prefaces  his 
narrative  by  an  elaborate  and  curious,  though  wearisome,  treatise  on 
geogi'aphical  matters  in  general,  as  understood  in  bis  day ;  always,} 
however,  with  the  north-west  expedition  in  view ;  and  he  offei-s, 
moreover,  a  very  comfortable  but  falkcious  demonstration  of  "  the 
commodious  and  moderate  heat  of  the  regions  under  the  Poles." 
The  geographical  part  is  dry  reading  enough  ;  but  there  are  some 
touches  in  the  exordium  on  the  wider  aspects  of  the  matter,  which  it 
is  worth  while  to  extract ;  much  of  it  is  hardly  obsolete  yet.    It  takes 


♦  There  is  sorely  Bomething  almost  prophetic  in  the  doWo  words  with  wliioh  he 
concladea  lua  treatise  ..."  give  me  le&ve  without  offence  always  to  lire  and  die 
ia  this  mind,  that  he  is  not  worthy  to  liro  at  all,  that  for  feare  or  doDg^er  of  death 
■himneth  hia  countries  service,  and  hia  owne  honoure  ;  seeing  death  is  inevitab 
•nd  the  fame  of  virtue  immortal.  Wherefore  in  thijs  behalfe,  MiUare  vel  timers 
tpemo." 

f  There  is  a  very  interesting  and  complete  aijcount  of  the  voyag«  and  the  eqaip- 
meiit  in  Mr.  Fox  Boume'a  "  English  Seamen  under  the  Tndors.''  He  has  thrown,  by 
hia  researches,  much  additional  light  on  many  points  of  interest. 
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a  very  lofty  view  "  of  the  invincible  unudes  of  our  Eaglishc  natioo^ 
who  Lave  never  left  anye  worthy  thiug  unattempted,  nor  auye  parte 
almoste  of  the  whole  world  unaearched.  .  .  .  The*  Englishmun  iu 
these  oiire  iluyes,  in  his  notable  discoveries  to  the  Spaniard  and  Portin- 
gaJe  is  nothing  inforior.  and  for  his  hard  adventures  and  valiant  reso- 
lutions groiitly  superior."  He  mmiberss  among  tlie  fniits  of  the 
^expedition:  "Christ's  name  spread;  the  gospell  preached;  .  .  .  - 
lipping  and  seafaring  men  have  bin  employed  ;  navigation  and  the 
"navie  (which  is  the  chief  strength  of  our  realm)  maiutajmed  ;  and 
gentlemen  in  the  sea  service,  lor  the  better  service  of  their  country, 
wel  experienced."  "  Hyi*  Most  Excellent  Majestie  may  now  stand 
assured,  to  have  many  more  tried,  able  and  sufficient  men  aj^ainst 
time  of  need,  that  are  of  valour  gret,  for  any  gret  adventure,  and  of 
government  good  for  any  good  place  of  service."  He  betrays  the  sore 
feeling  which  Henry  VII.,  by  liis  hesitating  policy  with  rcganl  to 
Columbu.s,  had  left  in  the  niin<la  of  thoughtful  Englishmen,  in  the 
following  passage  :  "  Which  sundry  countreys  to  possess  and  obteyn«, 
as  it  is  an  easio  tbing,  so  I  would  not  have  our  Englishe  nation  to  be 
slacke  therein,  leaste  perhaps  agajme  they  overshoote  in  refiLsing 
occaeioQ  offered,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  K.  Henry  VII.,  when  all  tb© 
West  Indies  were  first  proffered  to  the  Englishmen,  to  be  given  into 
their  handos,  which  they  little  regarding,  was  afterwards  ofier<!d  to 
the  Spaniards,  who  pi'esently  accepted  the  occasion,  and  now  enjoye. 
the  infinite  treasure  and  commoditio  thereof."  I  would  not  wishe 
Englishmen  ifi  be  nowe  unUke  themselves,  for  in  all  the  later  dis- 
coveries the  English  nation  hath  bin  as  fonvard  as  any  other."  All 
which  surely  may  afford  to  us  matter  of  fruitful  reflection  at  the 
present  day.  After  a  gi-eat  deal  of  weary  discourse  about  the  climate 
of  the  Polar  regions,  he  thus  brings  Frobisher  on  the  scene,  and  the 
first  north-western  expedition  gets  under  way.  "'Which  thing  being 
well  Considered,  and  familiarly  knowen  to  our  gencrall  Captaine  Fro- 
bisher, as  well  for  that  he  is  thoroughly  furnished  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  sphere,  and  all  other  .skilles  appertcyning  to  the  art  of  navigation, 
as  also  for  the  confirmation  he  hath  of  the  same  by  many  yeares  experi- 
ence, both  by  sea  and  land,  and  being  persuaded  of  a  new  and  neerer 
passage  to  Cataya,  than  by  Capo  d'buona  Sperauza,  which  the  Portu- 
galles  yeerly  use.     He  began  first  with  himselfe  to  devise,  and  then 


"  It  wag  an  nnsp^alcable  blessing,  to  England  at  any  rate,  that  she  missed  the 
opportunity  ;  and  that  her  lot  in  the  new  world  was  oa.st  by  Providence  in  regions 
wboec  treasuries,  not  the  pick  and  tlie  melting-pot,  t)ut  the  axe  and  the  ploug-hshare 
would  open.  How  it  would  hare  fared  with  the  poor  In<lianH  Im  another  matter.  Itu 
well  that  wc  were  not  tempted  as  the  SpaniardA  were.  But  there  are  paiiaages  io  the 
history  of  Hawkins  and  others,  which  deepen  our  thuakfulnesB  thst  the  opportonity 
was  lost. 
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with  liis  friendes  to  conferre,  aud  layde  a  playne  platto  unto  them, 
that  tbat  voyage  was  uut  ouely  possible  by  the  nortJi-weast,  but  also, 
as  he  collide  prove,  ewj^ie  to  bee  performed.  And  furthur,  he  detor- 
minod  aud  resolved  wythe  himselfe,  to  go  make  full  proofe  thereof, 
and  to  accomplishe,  or  bring  true  certificate  of  the  truth,  or  else  never 
to  rotounic  agaitie,  knowing  this  to  be  the  onely  thing  of  the  worlde 
that  was  left  yet  undone,  whereby  a  notable  mind  mighte  be  made 
famous  and  fortunate.  But  altiiough  his  will  were  greate  to  performe 
this  notable  voyage,  whereof  liee  had  conoeyved  in  his  mind  a  great 
hope,  by  sundry  sure  reaaous  aud  secret  intelligence,  whiche  heere, 
for  sundry  causes,  I  leave  untouched — yet  he  wanted  altogether 
meanes  and  abilitie  to  set  forward  aud  performe  the  same,  Lo^ 
tyroe  he  conferred  with  his  private  friendes  of  these  secrets,  9uk 
matle  altio  raany  ofifers  for  the  performing  of  the  same  in  effect  luit* 
sundrit'  merchants  of  our  countrcy,  above  fifteen  yearea  before  he 

attempted   the   same But  perccyving   that   hardly  he    was 

hearkene<l  uato  of  the  merchants,  whiche  never  regarde  vertue  with- 
oute  sure,  certaine,  and  present  gaynes,  hee  repayred  to  the  courte,* 
(from  whence,  as  from  the  fountain  of  our  commonwealth,  all  good 
causes  have  tlieyr  chiefe  encrease  aud  mayntenancej,  and  there  layde 
open  to  mauye  great  estates  and  learned  men,  the  plot  aud  summe  of 
hys  devise.  And  amongst  manye  honourable  myndcH  whyche  favoured 
hys  honest  and  commendable  enterprise,  he  was  specially  bouude  and 
beholdyug  to  the  ryghte  lionoUrahle  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earle  of  VVar- 
wicke,  whose  favourable  myndu  ami  good  disposition,  hath  alwztyes 
bin  readye  to  countenance  and  advance  all  honest  actions  wytli  the 
authors  and  executors  of  the  same ;  and  so  by  meanes  of  my  lorde  hys 
honourable  countenance,  hee  receyvod  some  comforte  of  hys  cau.se, 
and  by  Utile  and  little,  with  no  small  expense  and  payne,  brought  hys 
caiuse  to  some  perfection,  aud  hadde  drawon  togither  so  many  adven- 
turers and  suche  summesof  money  as  myghte  well  defray  a  reasonable 
charge,  to  fuiuishe  himselfe  to  sea  withalL" 

"  He  prepared  two  small  barkes  of  twentie  and  fyve  and  twentie 
tunne  apeece,  wherein  he  intended  to  accomplish  his  pretended 
voyage.  Wherefore  being  furnished  wyth  the  foreaayde  two  barkas 
and  one  small  pinncs.sc  of  ten  tunne  Imrtheu,  having  therein  victual 
and  other  necessaries  for  twelve  moiieths  provision,  he  departed  uppoa 
the  sayde  voyage."  One  of  the  little  ships  was  named  the  Gal/rially 
and  the  other  the  AliduieU.     Frobisher  sailed  in  the  GabrielL     The 


*  Fiobuihcr  was  not  aukuowa  to  the  Qucca  and  the  Ck>ait.  He  woa  erideittij 
regarded  as  a  maa  of  action  who  might  be  trusted  od  difficiilt  euteiprieeB.  Ah  eulj^ 
M  1574,  the  Queen  wrote  to  the  Muacovy  Company,  reminding  them  that  it  was 
twenty  years  iiiucc  they  had  sent  on  expedition  to  eearcli  for  Cathay.  The  bearer  of 
that  letter  was  MartiD  Frobisher. 
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crews  numbered  some  thirty-five  bands.  There  is  a  narrative  in 
Hakluyt  (vol.  iil  p,  52)  of  the  first  voyage,  written  by  Christopher 
Hall,  who  was  master  in  the  Gahric/l,  "  which  supplies  an  interesting 
little  anecdote.  "The  8th  being  Friday*  we  wayed  at  Doptford  .  .  . 
and  bare  down  by  the  Court,  where  we  shotte  off  oar  ordinance  and 
made  the  best  possible  shew  we  coidde.  Her  Maje.stie  beholding  the, 
same  commended  it,  and  bade  us  farewell,  with  shaking  her  hand  at 
ua  out  of  the  window,  After%vard  she  sent  a  gentleman  aboord  of  ua, 
who  declared  that  her  Majestic  had  good  liking  of  our  doings,  and 
thanked  us  for  it,  and  also  willed  our  Captaine  to  come  the  next  day 
to  the  C-ourt  to  take  his  leave  of  her.  The  same  day  towards  night 
M.  Secretarie  Woolly  name  aboorde  of  us,  and  declared  to  the  com- 
pany that  her  Maje.stie  had  appointed  him  to  give  tlio-m  charge  to  l>e 
obedient  and  diligent  to  their  captaine  and  governours  in  all  tilings 
and  wished  us  happie  snccesse." 

On  July  1st  they  "hadde  sighte  of  a  highe  and  rugged  lande ;" 
it^rose  "like  pinnacles  of  steeples,  and  all  covered  with  snow."  Evi- 
dently the  soutliern  part  of  Greenland,  from  the  latitude.  "  Not 
farre  from  thence  he  loste  company  of  his  small  pinnosse,  which  by 
means  of  the  great  storme  he  supposed  to  be  swallowed  up  of  the 
sea," — imagine  the  hardihood  of  taking  her  there — "wherein  he  lost 
onely  four  men."  The  crew  of  the  other  ship,  the  Michael,  "  mis- 
trusting the  matter,  privily  conveyed  themselves  away,"  and  reached 
England  in  safety,  reporting  Frobisher  lost.  Frobisher  in  the  Gabriel 
stood  on  alone.  The  perilous  character  of  the  enterprise  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Lok's  MS.  will  reveal,  while  it  brings  out  the 
character  of  Frobisher  in  high  relief:  "On  the  13th  July,  in  the  rage 
of  an  extreme  storme,  the  vessell  wjis  Ciist  flat  on  her  syde,  and  beinj 
open  in  the  waste  was  filled  with  water.  ...  In  this  distress,  when  all 
the  men  in  the  ship  had  lost  their  courage,  and  did  dispayr  of  life, 
the  captayn,  like  hiraseffe,  with  valiant  courage,  .stood  up,  and  passed 
alongst  the  ship's  side,  in  the  chayn  wales,  lying  on  her  flat  syde,  and 
caught  holde  on  the  wether  leche  of  the  foresaile ;  but  in  the  weather^ 
coyling  of  the  ship  the  foreyarde  brake,"  But,  says  Beste,  "  The  worth] 
captayne,  notwithstanding  these  discomfortes,  although  his  mast  was 
sprung,  and  his  toppemast  blowen  away  overboorde  with  extreame 
foule  weather,  continued  hys  course  towards  the  N.VV.,  knowing  that 
the  sea  at  last  must  needes  have  an  endying,  and  that  some  lande 
shoulde  have  a  beginning  that  way ;  and  determined  tlierefore  at  the 
least,  to  bring  true  proofe  what  lande  and  sea  the  same  might  be,  so 
farre  to  the  N.W.  beyonde  anye  man  that  hath  hitherto  discovered." 
At  the  end  of  July — the  dates  in  the  different  accounts  are  perplex- 

•  They  were  not  afraid  of  Friday.     Nor  was  Columbus,  who  olno  sailed  on  Friday, 
ftnd  i&nded  on  Friday  in  the  New  World. 
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\w% — they  fell  in  with  high  land  in  latitude  G2''30',  which  they  naraetl 
Elizabeth  Foreland  in  honour  of  the  Queen.  Standing  on  N.  another 
foreland  was  descried  in  latitude  (>3°  8',  which  fonned  the  southern 
point  of  a  "  greate  guttc  bay  or  passage,  deviding  n.s  it  were  two 
tnayuelands  or  continents  asunder.'*  He  would  have  crossed  this,  still 
continuing  to  press  northwards,  "but  was  alwayes  by  contrarie  windo 
deteyned  ovcrthwartlie  these  straytes,  and  could  not  get  heyonde." 
Olwervation  of  the  currents  and  the  drift  of  the  ice  made  him  deter- 
mine "to  make  proofs  of  this  place  to  see  how  far  that  gntte  had  con- 
tinuance, and  whether  he  might  carrie  himself  through  the  same  into 
some  open  sea  on  the  hacke  syde,  whereof  he  conceived  no  small 
hope."  Accordingly  he  sailed  up  tlie  inlet  some  fifty  or  sixty  leagues, 
and  named  it  Frobisher's  Straits,  "  lyke  as  Magellans  at  the  soiith 
weast  ende  of  the  worlde  having  discovered  the  pa.ssage  to  the  South 
Sea,  and  called  the  same  straites  Magellan's  Streightes."*  He  found 
"  upon  eythor  hand  a  great  mayne  or  continent ;  and  that  land  upon 
his  right  hande  as  bee  sayled  westwards,  he  judged  to  be  the  conti- 
nente  of  Asia,  and  there  to  be  devidod  from  the  fimie  of  America 
whicii  lyeth  nppon  the  lefte  hande  over  against  the  same."  After 
sailing  sixty  leagues  they  landed,  "  and  founde  signe  where  fire  had 
been  made."  Here  they  fell  in  with  tho  "  salvage  people,"  and  with 
some  difficulty  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  them.  They 
greatly  resembled  Tartars  in  appearance,  but  "  perceeving  the.se 
strange  people  to  be  of  countenance  and  conversation  proceding  of  a 
nature  given  to  fyersnes  and  rapyne,"  the  captain  had  to  be  on  his 
guard.  A  native  came  on  board  the  ship,  a  sailor  being  sent  on 
shore  as  a  hostage.  This  led  to  further  intercourse,  conducted  most 
loyally  on  the  English  side,  and  Frobisher  induced  by  signs  one  of 
them  to  be  his  pilot  into  the  West  Sea.  who  gave  them  to  undei-stand 
that  it  would  be  but  two  days*  sail.  But  he  was  found  useless,  and 
sent  on  shoro  in  a  boat  manned  by  five  men.  They  disregarded  their 
orders  about  the  landing  of  the  native  at  a  certain  point,  and  rowed 
further.  Then  they  were  seen  to  land,  first  three  of  thern,  then  the 
remaining  two,  and  neither  men  nor  boat  were  ever  heard  of  more. 
This  loss  or  desertion,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  it  was — in 
Lok's  circumstantial  account  it  looks  more  like  the  latter — was  the 
cause  of  great  sorrow  and  anxiety  to  the  General.  He  tried  every 
means  to  get  knowledge  of  their  fate  and  if  possible  to  recover  thetn. 
Their  loss  left  him  terribly  shorthanded,  for  the  complement  of  tlio 


*  The  idea  ttmt  a  strait  would  be  found  in'  the  North  oorreoponding  to  Ha^U»n's 
Straits  in  tho  South,  was  a  kind  of  i^nis /iituu6  to  our  early  explorers.  But  itgave  £hca 
heart  and  led  them  on.  Lord  Bacon  was  the  first  to  obaorve  that  the  CoiiitLQentB 
were  broad  to  the  North,  while  they  ran  to  a  point  in  the  South.  Id  Frobiaher'n 
time  that  physical  fact  wan  unknown. 
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Gabriel  was  but  eighteen  meu  ;  and  it  seemed  to  destroy  all  hope  of 
accomplishing  anything  that  ycai\  After  a  good  deal  of  management 
he  succeeded  in  laying  hold  of  the  wrist  of  a  native  who  came  along 
side,  fascinated  by  a  bell  which  he  held  out  to  him  ;  and  "  suddenly 
by  mayne  force  of  strength  he  plucked  both  the  man  and  his  bote 
out  of  the  sea  into  the  ship  in  a  trjse,  and  so  kept  him  without  any 
shew  of  enmity,  and  made  signes  to  him  presently  that  yf  he  wouki 
bring  his  V  men  he  should  go  againo  at  liberty,  but  he  would  not 
seem  to  understand  his  mcjining,  and  therefore  he  was  still  kept  in 
the  ship  with  sure  garde."  "  Whereupon  when  he  fo\inde  himself  in 
captivitie  for  veiy  choller  and  disdaine,  he  bit  his  tongue  in  twayne 
within  his  mouth ;  notwithstaiiiliiig  he  died  not  thereof,  but  lived 
uu(  Ul  he  came  in  Englande  nad  then  he  diwl  of  a  c<^»lde  which  he  had 
taken  at  sea."  It  was  now  far  on  in  August ;  little  had  been  dis- 
covered except  ice,  snow,  and  the  salvage  pei)]>le ;  but  the  set  of  the 
Straits  encouraged  the  hope  that  a  path  might  under  moru  favourable 
circumstances  be  found  along  that  inlet  to  (Jatliay.  But  the  weather 
was  already  growing  winterly,  the  Httlo  Hhip  was  shoithaiided,  the 
people  were  much  worn  by  their  battle  with  stonn  and  ice,  and  after 
earnest  consultation  it  was  resolveil  to  return.  They  anchored  for  a 
few  days  at  the  moutli  of  the  [Straits,  :md  thun,  on  August  2('y,  they 
woighoil  for  England.  Tliey  reached  Harwich  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
"  where  they  tarried  to  refresh  their  sick  and  weake  men,  and  so 
came  on  to  London  with  their  ship  Gabnd  on  the  ix  day  of  October, 
and  there  were  joyfully  received  with  the  great  admiration  of  the 
people,  bringing  with  them  their  strange  man  and  his  bote,  which 
was  Kuch  a  wonder  unto  the  city,  an<l  to  the  rest  of  the  realrae  that 
heard  of  it  as  seemed  never  to  liave  liappened  the  like  gi'eat  matter 
to  any  man's  knowledge."  Arrived  at  home  "  the  saide  Captuine 
Frobisher  was  highly  commended  of  all  men  for  his  great  and  notable 
attempt,  but  specially  tamous  for  the  great  liopo  which  lie  bniught  of 
the  pas-sage  to  Cataya,  which  he  doubted  nothing  at  all  to  find  and 
passe  through  in  those  jiarte.s,  as  he  reporteth." 

Thus  ended  this  tirst  great  and  notable  attempt  of  one  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  gallant  of  Elizabethan  sailors  to  force  tlie  North- 
west Passage.  He  wfus  tht*  pioneer  of  a  long  and  glorious  line  of 
adventurous  seamen,  who.  if  the  "  cheap  defence  of  nations"  be 
worth  maintaining,  and  if  Economics  be  uottheQiicen  of  the  scienceti, 
deserve  all  honour  as  our  heroes  ;  men  wliose  memories  we  are  bound 
to  cherish,  and  whose  Avork  we  are  equally  bound,  if  possible,  to  com- 
plete, Frobisher  was  in  the  uoi-th-west  again  in  1577,  and  157^,  but 
it  was  less  to  discover  the  passage  than  to  search  for  gold.  He 
brought  home  with  hiui  sonActhing,  alas  I  besides  the  hope  of  the 
passage  to  Cataya,  aud   the  second  and  third  expeditions  were  per- 
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verted,  much  to  Frobisher's  sorrow,  to  a  baser  aim.  We  Imvi-  no 
space  to  dwell  upon  tbeir  fortunes.  Nor  have  they  the  special 
interest  of  the  first,  which  was  conceived  and  carried  out  in  that  true 
adventurous  spirit,  which  solved  at  last,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
the  problem  which  Frobi.sher  wa.s  compelled  to  abandon  in  disap- 
pointment and  (distress.*  With  gold-hluitiug,  .stiil'e,  violence,  angry 
passions,  and  mutinoTi.s  conduct  make  their  appearance.  There  are 
noble  passages  in  the  hi.story ;  terril>le  dangers  bravely  fronted  and 
skilfully  overcome.  The  cruise  of  Captain  Best  with  "  manful  and 
honest  John  Gray  "  in  a  pinnace  rudely  put  together,  and  iu  whicli 
the  carpenter  who  did  the  work  declared  that  he  would  not  adventure 
himseH'  for  £ -lOO,"  is  one  of  the  most  daring  exploits  even  of  that  dariug 
time.  Frubisher  s  character  stands  out  tlirough  the  whole  in  bright 
relief  He  was  a  true  captain  and  letwler  of  men.  But  he  had  little 
heart  for  the  gold-hunting  ;  and  the  expeditions  ended  iu  utter  dis- 
appointment and  loss.  They  grew  out  of  the  following  circum- 
stances. 

The  sailors  of  course  brought  Irome  all  kinds  of  curious  things,  and 
one  brought  "  a  piece  of  a  black  .stone,  mucli  lyke  to  a  .scacole  iu 
colon  re,  which  by  the  weight  seemed  to  be  some  kind  of  uietall  or 
inynerall."  One  of  the  adventurer's  wives  by  chance  threw  a  piece 
into  the  fire  and  burned  it  so  long  "  that  at  the  length  being  taken 
forth  and  i{uenched  iu  a  little  vinagre,  it  glistered  with  a  bright 
marqueset  of  gold."  There  is  anotlier  story  told  by  Michael  Lok. 
He  says  that  he  obtained  a  piece  on  board  Frobisher's  ship.  He  took 
it  to  tliree  gold  refiners  in  succession,  who  reported  that  tliey  could 
find  no  gold.  Being  resolved  apparently  to  find  it  to  be  gold  ore,  be 
took  it  to  an  Italian,  one  John  Baptista  Agnello,  who  being  more 
compliant  found  in  it  a  little  powder  of  gold,  remai'kiug  in  answer  to 
L<.ik's  expressious  of  surprise,  "  Bisiv/nu  fftipere  (uitiJai'i'  la  naturd." 
Lok  communicated  this  result  to  the  Queen.  Mr.  Secretary  Walsing- 
ham — no  more  keen-sighted  mn;n  in  England — looked  into  the 
matter,  "  And  did  tbyiik  it  to  be  liut  an  alchemist  matter  such  as 
dyvers  others  before  had  been  brought  to  hir  Majestie  by  others 
without  trewthe."  But  the  report  that  gold  ore  had  been  found 
spread  rapidly,  an<l  raised  au  eager  expectation,^  and  it  was  resolved 
that  a  larger  expoditiuu,  with  a  royal  ship,  should  be  sent  out  gold- 
hunting  the  following  year.     There  sailed   in   May,  1577,  the  Aid, 


*  He  appears  to  haye  need  all  hin  own  and  his  wife's  means.  She  was  the  widow 
of  a  rich  merchant.  There  is  a  vc>i;y  lamentable  letter  from  Dame  Isabel  Frohisher 
to  WaJfiiaghani.  coinploining  that  her  husband— -'whom  God  forgive  !"— had  spent 
everything.  "  and  put  them  to  the  wide  world  to  shift.'' 

t  Sm  an  interesting  extract  from  a  letter  by  Philip  Sidn^,  in  Mr.  BoumtiV 
"  English  Seamen  under  the  Tudors,''  i.  134. 
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nearly  100  tons,  with  100  persons  on  board,  the  Gabriel,  with  18, 
and  the  Michael,  with  Hi  The  instructions  to  the  "Generall"*  were 
"  to  search  only  for  the  ore,  and  to  referre  the  furtlier  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  another  time."  It  seems  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  expenses  of  the  voyages  was  contributed  by  Lok.  He  complains 
bitterly  that  he  had  to  make  up  £800  for  the  first  expedition,  and 
^1,400  for  the  second.  The  poor  man  was  utterly  ruined.  There  is  a 
most  dismal  letter  from  him  dated  from  "The  Fleete  Pryson  in 
London,"  in  which  he  .siy.s  that  he,  with  his  family  of  fiftecnchildren, 
are  involved  in  in'eniciliable  ruin.  He  writes  fiercely  against  Fro- 
bisher,  after  the  fashion  in  which  men  could  rave  und  rail  in  those 
«lays.  But  his  wailings  would  touch  us  more  deeply  if  he  bad  not 
appealed  from  the  judgment  of  three  honest  Englishmen  to  that 
subtle  Italian  to  find  liim  some  trace  of  gold. 

The  expedition  of  1577  accomplished  nothing.  Frobi.sher  shewed 
a  true  captain's  interest  in  bis  lost  men,  whom  he  tried  by  every 
means  to  recover,  but  without  the  slightest  success.+  A  dim  gleam 
of  light  is  thrown  on  their  fate  by  the  traditions  of  the  Eskimo, 
which,  with  some  relics  of  the  expedition.  Captain  Hall,  the  American 
explorer,  collected  in  1861  and  1862.  But  it  is  too  dim  to  be  of  use. 
They  captured  a  woman  too,  and  were  much  struck  \vith  her  modest 
carriage,  which  they  had  the  manliness  to  respect ;  and,  together  with 
a  large  quantity  of  the  supposed  ore,  they  brought  home  "a  dead  fish 
having  a  horn  two  yards  long  gi'owing  out  of  its  snout,  which  being, 
of  covirse,  'the  unicorne,'  they  reserved  as  a  Jewell  for  the  Queen's 
wardrobe."  The  ore  was  not  found  to  be  satisfactoiy,  but  there  was 
immense  excitement ;    an<1   an    extensive   expedition,  consisting   of 


'  In  tlioee  days  the  offioerin  chief  oommBnd  of  a  naval  expedition  was  the  general-, 
the  mliniral  waa  the  leading  ehip. 

f  He  wrote  a  letter  and  sent  it  on  shore,  hoping-  that  it  might  reach  them.  It  is 
the  iii'Bt  Arctic  letter  and  runs  as^followa  :  "  In  the  name  of  God  in  whom  we  all 
believe,  who,  I  tnist,  hath  preser^'cd  j-onr  bodjea  and  eoolcs  among^  these  infidels,  I 
commend  mc  unto  you  I  will  be  glnd  to  secke,  by  all  meanos  yon  can  devise,  for 
your  dolivcrance,  eyther  with  force  or  with  any  coinmoditieA  within  my  shippcs, 
which  1  will  not  spare  for  your  sakes,  or  any  thing  else  I  can  do  for  you.  I  have 
uboord  of  theyrs  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  childe,  which  I  am  contented  to  deliver  for 
you  ;  but  the  man  I  carried  away  from  heiioe  last  yeare  is  dead  in  England.  More- 
over, you  may  declare  unto  them,  that  if  they  deliver  you  nut,  I  wyll  not  loare  a 
moime  alive  in  their  countrey.  And  thus  unto  Ood,  whome  I  trust  you  do  serve,  in 
haste  I  leave  you,  and  to  him  we  will  dsyly  pray  for  you.  Yours  to  the  uttermoat  of 
my  power, 

Martin  FROBisnKB." 

The  fint  Arctic  watchword  m  eingrular.  Article  8  of  the  sailing'  ordere  of  the  third 
expedition  ix  as  follows  :  "  IF  any  man  in  ye  fleete  come  up  in  ye  night,  and  bale  hij 
fellow,  knowing  him  not,  he  shall  give  him  this  watchword.  Before  the  world  was 
God.  The  other  Hhall  answere  him,  if  ho  be  one  of  our  fleete.  After  Qod,  came  Christ, 
Hifl  Sonne. 
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fifteen  ships,  was  sent  out  the  following  year,  to  bring  home  a  larger 
quantity  of  ore,  and  to  effect  a  settlement  ou  Meta  Incognita — for  so 
the  new  land  was  named.  The  most  notuble  event  of  this  voyage 
was  the  discovery  accidentally  of  Hudson's  Straits,  along  which  Fro- 
bishcr  longed  to  force  his  way,  but  he  was  prevented  by  liis  instruc- 
tions and  the  murmurs  of  hiis  peuple,  who  were  all  mad  for  the  old 
inlet,  which  proved  in  the  end  to  be  no  strait  at  all — and  for  gold.  A 
large  quantity  of  ore  was  loaded,  and  after  tremendous  buifetings 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  the  fleet  reached  Eiigland.  The  ore  was 
soon  found  to  be  not  only  poor  but  worthless.  Then  began  bitter 
recriminations  and  complaints.  Frobi.sher  was  assailed  with  tlie  most 
vehement  abuse,  which  he  seems  to  have  returned  with  hearty  good 
will.  He  was  a  hasty,  choleric,  passionate  man ;  but  just,  generous, 
and  humane.  He  was  a  consummate  sailor  and  a  daring  adventurous 
leader,  sure  to  be  in  the  foremost  ranks  in  all  the  most  important 
and  enterprising  movements  of  his  time.  The  Queen  knew  his  value, 
and  used  him  on  special  services.  His  part  thenceforth  wtxs  to  be 
played  on  a  wider  field.  A  brave  and  able  man,  one  of  tlie  simplest 
and  noblest  of  the  great  sailors  of  that  day,  John  Davis,  carried  on 
his  work  in  the  nortli-west.  He  reached  73'^  N.,  and  discovered  the 
passage  which  is  known  by  his  name.* 

Frobisher  was  in  command  of  the  Trimnph,  one  of  the  largest 
ships  in  the  navy,  at  England's  Salami.s,  The  Lord  High  Admiral, 
writing  to  the  Queen,  says — "  Sir  F.  Drake,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Frobisher,  and  Mr.  T.  Fenner,  are  those  whom  the  world  doth  judge 
to  be  men  of  the  greatest  experience  tliat  this  realm  hath,"  To  men 
trained  as  they  had  been,  it  was  but  a  merry  sport,  a  "  morice-dauce 
on  the  waters,"  as  one  of  them  called  it,  to  scatter  and  destroy 
the  most  mighty  and  splendid  armament  which  has  ever  threatened 
the  liberties  of  mankind  in  these  modern  days.  Frobisher  played 
his  part  so  gallantly,  that  he  was  one  of  the  four  who  were 
knighted  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  "  when  the  fight  was  done." 
In  1594  he  was  in  chai^ge  of  a  squadron  on  the  French  coast, 
when  the  Queen  addressed  to  him  a  characteristic  and  flattering 
letter.  It  was  his  last  service.  Brave  soldier  that  he  was,  he 
writes  to  the  Lord  Admiral  a  report  of  his  achievementSj  and  then  in 


*  I  would  thnt  I  had  space  fo»  a  brief  notice  of  John  Davis  and  ihia  work.  He  was 
ap  BB  far  as  dfi'  ID'  N. "  iu  a  little  boat  of  thirty  tons,"  in  lo8(;.  In  138S  he  was  out 
in  a  boat  of  twenty  tons,  in  the  great  Arroada  fight,  to  strike  a  blow  for  England  and 
the  poBpel.  He  afterwards  piloted  the  first  Dutch  ship  to  the  Ea.et  Indie?,  and  made 
no  Iws  than  five  successful  voyages  to  those  remote  landu  -,  "  an  instance,"  says 
simple-minded  Prinoc  in  h\s  "  Worthies  of  Devon,"  of  "  a  wonderful  Providence,  and 
an  argument  that  the  ver\-  samo  Lord  who  la  the  Gkxl  of  the  Earth,  is  the  God 
of  the  Sea&" 
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the  last  paragi&ph  says  quietly,  "  I  was  shoott  with  a  boUett  in  the 
battrie  alongst  the  huckell-bone.  So  as  I  was  driven  to  have  an 
insision  made  to  take  out  the  buliett.  So  as  I  am  neither  able 
to  goa  nor  ride.  And  the  mamnei-s  are  verie  unwilling  to  goa 
Sxcept  I  goa  with  them  myselfe :  yett  yf  I  find  it  to  come  to  an 
extremitie  we  will  try  what  we  are  able."  The  letter  is  dated 
November  8,  1694.  On  November  22nd  his  bi-ave  heart  had  ceased 
to  beat,  and  his  "  actions  "  passed  into  his  country's  history. 

The  palii  that  he  opened  has  been  explored  for  three  centuries  by 
Jiome  of  the  boldest,  the  hardiest,  and  the  most  heroic  of  our  race. 
English,  Dutch,  Scandinavians,  Germans,  French,  Americans,  have 
carried  on  the  Arctic  siege  with  unflinching  resolution;  and  the 
question  seems  now  to  be,  who  shall  be  the  first  to  complete  the 
enterprise  and  win  the  crown. 

It  will  be  strange  if  the  tercentenary  of  Frobisher's  first  expedi- 
tion, which  is  rapidly  approaching,  should  find  the  problem  solved, 
and  the  mystery  of  the  Polar  Sea  revealed.  I  occupy  in  this  matter 
the  room  of  the  unlearned ;  but  I  may  be  permitted,  in  closing  this 
brief  narrative,  to  express  my  conviction  that  it  will  be  a  stain  on 
that  peculiar  honour  of  our  country  which  Qeorge  Beste  held  so  dear, 
if,  now  that  volunteers  are  not  only  ready  but  eager,  England,  ui  a  fit 
of  dear  economy,  should  refuse  to  complete  the  great  discovery,  which 
was  a  life-long  passion  with  so  many  of  her  noblest  and  most  heroic 
sons. 

J.  Baldwin  BB<ywN. 
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GILDS  AND  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES: 

BEING    THE    SUBSTANCE    OF    TWO    LECTURES     DELIVEEED    AT 
THE  WORKING  MEN'S  COLLEGE,  ON  APRIL  20  AND  27,  1872. 


L — Gilds, 

IN  addressing  you  ou  a  subject  >vhich  has,  in  the  more  prac- 
tical of  its  two  branches,  occupied  most  of  my  time  during  the 
last  two  years,  I  need  liardly  say  tLat  I  shall  speak  on  my  own  sole 
responsibility,  and  that  no  one  need  seek  from  me  here  any  intima- 
tion of  the  course  which  the  Commission  to  which  I  am  secretary* 
intends  to  follow.  Did  I  know  the  intentions  of  the  Commissioners, 
it  would  be  my  duty  not/  to  state  them  ;  but  as  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have  come  as  yet  to  any  definite  conclusions  beyond  such  as 
are  published  in  their  reports,  which  have  as  yet  scarcely  touched 
the  fringe  of  the  present  subject,  I  am  freed  from  all  temptations  to 
disclose  their  secrets.  I  shall  indeed  confine  njyself  mainly  to 
statements  of  fact,  but  whenever  I  may  have  to  express  any  opinion, 
you  may  bo  sure  that  it  is  put  forth  on  ray  own  sole  responsibility. 

I  must  next  say  that  in  attempting  thus  to  speak  on  Gilds  and 
Friendly  Societies,  I  cannot  exactly  define  the  meaning  of  either  term, 
nor  can  I  say  where  the  application  of  the  one  ends  and  that  of  the 
other  begins.  For  whilst  there  is  not,  I  think,  a  modern  Friendly 
Society  which  could  not  have  been  constituted  as  a  gild  seven  centu- 
ries ago,  on  the  other  hand  there  has  been  many  a  gild  which  could 
nevei-  have  fitted  into  our  Friendly  Societies'  Acts.     The  idea  of  the 

*  The  Royal  Coiainissioa  ou  Frieudlj*  and  Dcncfit  Buildiug  Sooietien. 
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Gild  is  therefore  larger  than  that  of  the  Friendly  Society.  All  I  shall 
have  to  do  will  be  to  show  you  the  elements  which  aie  common  to 
both,  and  thereby  the  intimate  connection  of  the  two  subjects. 

1  need  hardly  tell  you  that  the  name  "gild"  is  not  Greek  or 
iifttin,  nor  yet  Ct'ltic,  but  Teutonic;  that  it  belongs  to  our  own 
Saxon  ancestors  and  their  kinsmen.  A  learned  German  friend  of 
mine — who,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  has  written  the  only  comprehen- 
sive work  on  gilds  yet  extant  in  our  language — Dr.  Brentano,*  traces 
the  gild  back  to  the  family  relation,  and  with  other  Northern  his- 
toriana  identifies  the  word  itself  with  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the 
Gemmn  tribes.  "  Gild,"  he  telLs  us,  "meant  originally  the  sacrificial 
meal  made  up  by  the  common  contributions," — i.e.,  uf  the  freemen  of 
the  Scandinavian  tribes — *'  then  a  sacrificial  banquet  in  general ; 
and  lastly,  a  society.  When  in  later  times  Christianity  sprea*!  itself 
in  the  North,  tiic  sacrificial  l)anquc'ts,  with  all  their  customs  and  cere- 
monies remained  in  existence,  and  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other 
saints,  stepped  into  the  place  of  Odin  and  the  rest  of  the  gods."  It 
is  not  difticult  indeed  to  sec  how  the  name  of  the  common  feast,  the 
symbol  of  mutual  help  and  defence  amongst  the  members  of  a  family 
or  tribe,  should  come  to  designate  the  union  itself  for  tlio.sc  purposes 
wliich  it  denoted,  and  should  have  remained  in  use  after  the  bond  of 
kinship  or  of  tribal  connection  had  been  dispensed  with. 

Now  I  should  not  by  any  means  wish  lo  contest  with  Dr.  Brentano 
the  origin  of  the  gild  as  derived  from  the  family.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  grows  out  of  the  family,  just  so  fai',  and  no  farther,  than 
any  other  form  of  association.  The  family  is  the  cradle  of  all  such, 
even  to  the  highest,  the  State.  Whatever  form  the  latter  nuiy  take, 
whether  that  of  an  autocracy  of  some  kind,  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
or  of  a  republic,  it  still  only  reproduces  substantially  on  a  large  scale 
the  family  under  it^  various  aspects.  In  tlio  autocratic  state,  the 
type  is  that  of  the  family  where  the  children  are  young,  and  obey 
unquestioning  the  orders  of  the  parent.  In  the  limited  monarchy, 
we  may  see  an  image  of  the  state  of  things  which  occurs  where  the 
children  have  attained  their  majority,  and  the  authority  of  the  parent 
is  rather  that  of  a  moderator,  deferred  to  move  than  obeyed;  ."tud 
shadows  otl"  perhaps  at  last  into  simple  respect.  The  republic  answers 
to  the  time  when  the  parent  is  no  more,  and  the  children  are  all  equal 
together  in  rights,  however  tliey  may  diftcr  in  weight  of  age,  of  character 
or  of  position.  Where  the  republic  is  aristocratic,  you  may  recognise  its 
prototype  in  those  families  where,  by  reason  of  8ome  such  disparity  as 


*  "On  the  History  and  Development  of  Oildu,  and  the  Origin  of  Trade  Unions," 
by  Dr.  Lnjo  Brentano  ;  an  Eflsay  prefixed  to  "  English  Gilds,"  edited,  with  Notes, 
by  the  late  Toulmin  Smith,  Esq.  (Early  Eng^li^  Text  Society,)  and  also  published 
(Separately,  N.  Trdbner  and  C<>.,  1870. 
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)ve-meDtioneJ,  prevailing  in  a  xnarked  degree,  the  elder  brothers 
or  sisters  exercise  a  quasi-parental  authority  over  their  juniors. 
What  is  true  of  the  State  is  still  more  visibly  so  of  the  tribe  or  clan, 
which  are  less  organized  forms  of  the  State.  Here  the  family  tie  is 
generally  still  recognized  ;  the  triberaen  or  clansmen  claim  to  be  all 
'of  the  same  stock,  or  at  all  events  to  have  been  engrafted  upon 
it ;  sotiietimc'S  by  adoption,  which  under  every  legislation  probably 
but  our  own  is  a  legal  contract  entailing  legal  rights  and  obligations, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Bedouins  and  South  Sea  Islanders,  by 
artificial  brotherhoods  contracted  in  some  formal  manner.  And  so 
again  with  nil  other  forms  of  association.  Ail  cmfts  and  associations 
originally  go  in  ftimilies.  The  simplest  partnership  adventures  are 
those  of  the  man  and  wife,  the  father  and  the  sons,  the  brothers. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  the  gild  seems  to  have  affected  in  an  especial 
manner  the  family  character,  for  we  find  the  term  absolutely  synony- 
mous with  "  brotherhood  "  or  "  fraternity."  And  here  it  is  worth 
while  observing  how  this  idea  of  the  family,  amongst  us  English 
especially,  links  itself  still  with  every  form  of  common  pursuit,  with 
every  common  condition  of  life.  You  may  often,  without  thinking 
that  you  are  saying  anything  extraordinary,  speak  of  yourselves  as 
brother-students ;  we,  whose  ill-luck  it  is  to  sit  on  this  bench  rather 
than  on  yours,  may  call  ourselves  brother-teachers.  With  my  colleagues 
of  the  law  I  may  call  myself  a  brother-lawyer  ;  Mr.  Brewer  %vith  his 
colleagues  of  the  Church  a  broth er-clergymaa  A  tUrector  of  a 
company  may  speak  of  his  brother-directors-,  his  shareholders  may 
very  often  call  themselves  brother- victims.  Or  to  take  more  special 
in-stances,  —  serjeants-at-law  are  formally  aildressed  by  each  other, 
even  from  the  Bench,  as  Brother  So-and-so.  In  Freemasonry,  In  the 
great  affiliated  societies,  brother,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  is  in 
like  mamier  the  consecrated  appellation,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in 
various  trade-societies.  And  whilst  the  practice  extends,  as  I  saic 
with  us  to  far  greater  lengths,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  than  in  anj 
other  language,  still  you  will  find  the  same  idea  manifesting  itself  in 
all.  French  lawyers,  physiciaus,  members  of  the  Academy,  call  each 
other  confrlres — confiutres — brothers  together  ;  a  French  lawyer 
would  speak  of  mo  as  his  English  confrh'e,  and  so  would  a  French 
medical  man  of  an  English  one.  All  this  shows  how  essentially  the 
family  idea  lies  at  the  root  of  all  a.'<sociation. 

But  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  gild  we  shall  find  it  necessary 
practically  to  consider  the  family,  not  as  a  type,  but  as  a  limit,  ho  to 
speak,  on  the  luther  side,  corresponding  to  tlie  tribe  or  the  State  oi 
the  further  one.  And  we  may  say  that  th^  Gild, — and  the  same  ifll 
true  of  the  modem  Friendly  Societies, — is  an  association  which  aims 
at  providing  for  mutual  help  in  certain  coutiugeucies  uot  for  the 
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time  'being  prwided  for  by  the  family  on  the  one  band,  by  the 
State  (using  this  ^vo^l  to  include  all  looser  forms  of  social  order)  on 
the  otker.  To  use  Dr.  Brentano's  words :  "  As  soon  as  wants  arise 
which  the  family  can  no  longer  satisfy, — whether  on  account  of  their 
pecuhar  nature  or  iu  consequence  of  their  increase,  or  because  its 
own  activity  grows  feeble — closer  artificial  alliances  immediately 
spring  forth  to  provide  for  them,  in  so  far  as  the  State  does  not 
du  this." 

The  definition  thus  given,  although  not  a  strict  one — for  I  have 
nheady  said  that  I  cannot  give  you  such — will,  I  think,  enable  us 
sufficiently  to  understantl  both  the  Gild  and  the  Frienilly  Society,  and 
the  connection  between  them.  Observe  in  particular  the  qualifi- 
cation, "not  for  the  time  being  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the 
State."  Perhaps  it  is  thi.s,  wliich  more  than  anything  else,  explains  why 
the  old  Gild  was  often  much  wider  in  scope  than  the  modern  Friendly 
Society.  In  an  unsettled  barbarous  condition  of  society,  private 
association  has  to  provide  for  many  needs  which  are  gi'adually  taken 
\\\)  by  the  State.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance.  In  a  book  which  is 
one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  and  which  I  trust  you  all  have 
at  your  finger's  ends,  "  Don  Quixote,"  you  will  find  frequent  mention 
of  a  class  of  men  who  evidently  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  police,  the 
archers  of  the  Santa  Uei^nandad,  literally.  Holy  Brotherhood.  In 
our  days,  police  is  a  matter  altogether  of  public  concernment,  whether 
in  the  hands  of  a  central  government,  or  of  local  aTithorities.  But 
it  was  not  so  in  Spain,  at  the  time  when  Cervantes  wrote.  The 
police  was  then,  nominally  at  least,  a  Brotherhood,  or  as  it  might 
otherwise  be  called,  a  Gild.  Toward.s  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
the  robberies  of  the  petty  nobility,  the  hidalgos,  or  sons  of  the  Goths, 
as  they  called  themselves,  became  so  intolerable  that  the  towns  of 
Castile  and  Aragou  united  together  with  the  sanction  of  the  clei^' 
in  a  "Holy  Brotherhood"  to  put  them  down, — equipping  at  the 
expense  of  the  brotherhood  a  police  who  were  to  patrol  the  country, 
arrest  malefactors,  and  keep  the  peace.  The  State,  it  i.s  trxio,  by 
degrees  got  control  over  this  institution,  but  the  name  of  this  bro- 
therhood was  not  only  preserved  in  the  days  of  Cervantes,  two 
ceiiturios  later,  but  in  those  of  Leaage  (18th  century),  and  as 
^Ir.  Prescott,  in  his  "  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Lsabclla,"  tolls  us. 
till  within  the  present  century.  You  see  by  this  that  a  function,  to 
which  some  writers  would  restrict  the  use  of  governments  alto- 
gether, can  historically  originate  in  and  be  fulfilled  by  a  body  of 
private  in£titution. 

But  the  Siinta  Hermandad  is  really  mainly  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  late  period  to  which  the  name  of  the  institution  was  preserved. 
T»  our  Saxon  forefathers  such  an  institution  would  have  been  quite 
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familiar  \  they  would  have  termed  it  a"  Frith-gild" — peace-gild.  If  you 
turn  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Kenible's  "  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  Appendix  A,  you  will  find  what  are  termed  the  "Dooms  **' 
of  the  City  of  London,  collected  under  King  Athelstan,  opening  with 
this  preamble  :  "  This  is  the  onJinance  which  the  bishops  and  the 
reeves  Wlonging  to  London  have  ordaiaed,  and  with  weds  [pledges] 
coofirmed  among  our  frith-gegildas,"  or  peace-gildaraen.  These 
doomB  include  a  penal  code,  providing  against  theft  and  other  of- 
fences, and  for  the  purtsuit  of  offeuders  from  shire  to  shire.  The 
jildsmcn  are  organized  in  groups  of  ten,  who  take  a  monthly  raeal 
if'together,  the  remains  being  given  to  the  poor.  Each  member  pays 
a  yearly  contribution  for  general  purposes,  and  on  the  death  of  a' 
member  each  must  give  a  loaf,  and  sing,  or  have  sung,  fifty  psalms 
for  the  repose  of  his  sou!.  The  property  of  a  convicted  thief,  after 
deduction  of  the  thing  stolen,  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  half  to 
be  given  to  the  wife  if  she  were  not  privy  to  the  oSence,  the  other 
to  be  divided  between  the  king  and  the  gild. 

In  Appendix  D  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Kemble's  work  you  will 
find  also,  among  other  gild-statutes,  that  of  a  gild  at  Grantabrycg^i 
or  Cambridge,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  a  frith-gild,  providing  under 
paiu  of  fines,  on  the  one  hand,  for  aid  to  any  gild-brother  who  has 
need  of  his  fellows,  ou  the  (jtber  liaud  against  offences,  e.g.,  stealing 
from  the  brethren.  And  if  any  gild-brother  die  or  be  sick  out  of  the 
country  {i.e.,  apparently  tlie  limits  of  tSie  gild)  the  brethren  are  to 
fetch  him,  alive  or  dead,  to  the  place  where  he  desired  to  lie.  Some- 
time^, as  at  Canterbury,  we  find  the  burghers  of  the  town  in  union 
with  the  neighbijuring  landowners,  and  even  having  aldermen  with 
a  landed  property  qualification, — the  association  of  the  thanes,  with  a 
hlafurd  or  lord  at  its  heiwl,  being  protected  by  the  gikl  with  its  gild- 
reeves.  And  so  far  must  the  institution  have  spread  throughout  the 
land  that,  by  a  law  of  King  Alfred,  if  a  man  who  had  committed 
homicide  had  no  relations  by  the  father's  side,  his  gegyldan,  or  gild- 
brethren,  had  to  pay  \s.  'id.,  or  if  he  had  no  relations  at  all,  one-half 
of  the  wer-gild,  or  compensation  for  the  offence ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  gegyldan  of  the  slain  man  were  entitled  to  receive  a  portion 
of  it 

These  Frith -gilds,  or  peace-gilds,  extended  all  over  the  Continent 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remai-kable  was  the  one  founded,  after  the 
conversion  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples  to  Christianity,  at  Tloeskild, 
under  King  Canute,  for  the  suppression  of  tlie  piracy  of  the  Vikingi 
The  gild-brethren  seem  to  have  been  as  true  a  set  of  heroes  as  evei 
banded  together.  They  lived  soberly,  endured  all  mannci*  of  hard- 
ships, had  a.s  few  followers  as  possible ;  took  the  sacrament  before ! 
going  on  board ;  if  they  took  a  pirated  ship  they  gave  its  owners 
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one-eighth  of  the  booty ;  if  in  want,  and  they  had  to  borrow  money  of 
the  towns,  they  gave  back  one-half  of  the  booty  ;  all  Christians  found 
on  board  the  captured  vessels  they  set  at  liberty,  clothed  them,  and 
sent  them  home.  They  were  entirely  successful,  and  destroyed  no 
fewer  than  8(Ht  Vikings'  ships. 

Such  enterprises  may  appeal*  strange  to  you  at  first  sight.  But 
we  may  find  facta  almost  parallel  to  them  in  our  own  days  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  Colorado,  and  I  doubt  not  elsewhere  in  the  wildest  Westera 
States  of  the  American  Union ;  where,  when  the  lawlessness  of  those 
restless  spirits  whom  civilization  perpetually  drives  before  it,  became 
absolutely  unbearable,  Vigilance  Committees  have  sprung  up  which 
have  executed  swift  justice  on  malefactors  who  revelled  in  the  law's 
delays  and  uncertainties,  and  practised  on  the  fears  of  juries,  and 
have  either  driven  out  their  abettors  or  cowed  them  into  decent 
behaviour.  Think  upon  thin,  and  you  will  see  that  the  only  diUe- 
rence  between  such  Vigilance  Committees  and  brotherhoods  or  gilc 
like  the  Santa  Hermandad  lies  in  this,  that  in  our  days  no  pt-rnia- 
nent  organization  is  demanded  for  such  purposes  :  the  machinery  of 
government  lies  ready  to  fulfil  them,  if  only  the  obstacles  are  removed 
which  may  have  clogged  its  working. 

The  province  of  the  gilds,  or  private  associations,  is  therefore  large, 
in  proportion  as  that  of  the  State  is  narrow,  or  its  action  inefficient. 
As  it  increases  in  strength,  the  latter  is  apt  to  grow  jealous  ot 
them.  Untler  the  Carlovingian  princes  of  the  Continent, — and  let  me 
tell  you  that  after  some  study  of  the  suljject,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
viction that  there  never  was  a  reghne  more  imdeRer\ing  of  the 
praise  which  hjis  been  given  to  it,  more  fruitful  in  all  manner  ol 
oppression,  fraud,  and  falsehood,  as  that  of  the  Carlovingian  dyuasty, 
— unless  indeed  it  be  its  modern  count-erfeit,  that  of  the  Napoleoi 
dynasty  in  our  own  century; — under  the  Cariovingians,  the  gilds  of 
the  Continent  were  attempted  to  be  put  down  by  the  most  Imrbarous 
punishments,  flogging,  slitting  of  the  nose,  and  so  forth,  the  only 
exemptions  being  for  associations  formed  tor  mutual  assistance 
against  fire,  shipwTeck,  and  the  like.  To  the  credit  of  pur  country 
be  it  said,  no  legislation  of  the  kind  appears  to  have  afflicted  it 
under  Saxon  or  Norman,  Hence  tlie  Cfnitinuous  development  of  the 
gild-principle  with  us,  which  has  induced  Dr.  Brentano  to  declare 
emphatically  that  England  is  the  birth-place  of  gilds. 

I  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  cm  the  frith-gilds  or  peace-gilds,  the 
main  characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  are  intended  as  a  protec- 
tion against  violence  and  crime,  or,  speaking  generally,  as  unions  for 
mutual  defence.  You  will  see  elements  of  them  lingering  still  to  a 
much  later  period  in  gilds  of  other  types ;  perhaps  their  best 
representatives  at  the  present  time  ave  our  trade-societies.     I  pass 
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on  to  another  type,  the  Religious,  closely  connected  with  the  Social 
gilds. 

You  will  not  have  forgotten  that  the  great  frith-gild  of  Castile 
is  called  the  Holy  Brotherhood ;  nor  yet  that  the  very  meaning  of 
gild  is  considered  to  be,  sacrificial  feast.  lu  all  times  and  countriea 
the  commoQ  worship  of  a  God  is  considered  to  create  a  peculiar  bond 
among  the  worshippers,  often  expressed  by  the  term  brotherhood. 
Most  of  all  would  this  be  the  ca.se  when  the  Gospel  bad  taught  men 

[to  see  in  the  Jehovah,  whose  awful  name  the  Jew  feared  to  pro- 

[nonnce,  the  loving  Father  of  men,  to  be  prayed  to  as  "  Our  Father 
■which  art  in  Heaven."  Hence  the  family  type  comes  out  with 
peculiar  force  in  Christian  worship  and  fellowship.     In  the  Epi.stles 

lyou  con.stantly  see  the  members  of  the  Christian  community  spoken 
of  simply  as  the  brethren,  the  brotherhood.  When  Christendom 
had  overspread  the  world,  and  the  faith  had  become  less  pure,  or 

ihad  as  it  were  become  split  into  a  number  of  different  faiths 
towards  particular  saints  or  personages  of  Church  history,  the  idea 
of  brotherhood  passed  over  into  these.  Every  saint  almost  came  to 
have  brotherhoods  formed  in  his  name.  Sometimes  these  were  for 
purely  religious  purposes,  as  for  instance  the  burning  of  tapers  at 
particular  shrines.  Dr.  Brentano  relates  after  Wilda  bow  the  setting 
up  of  a  single  ca.ncJ]e  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mf^ry,  out  of 
what  remained  to  a  number  of  merchants  and  shopmen  of  Fleusburg 
who  hiid  been  drinking  together  after  paying  their  score,  became  the 
origin  of  a  whole  gild.  Gilds  were  formed  to  conduct  processions, 
to  perform  miracle-plays ;  in  our  own  days  the  association  of  certain 
villagers  of  Bavaria  to  celebrate  every  ten  years  the  Passion  by  |fc 
play — the  so-called  Passion  play  of  the  Oberammergau — is  really, 
what  our  forefathers  would  have  called  a  gild.  The  more  frequent ' 
object  of  such  gilds  however  was,  owing  to  the  fear  of  purgatory 
inculcated  by  the  Romish  clergy,  the  performance  of  masses  for  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  which  was  naturally  associated  with  a  solemn 
funeral.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance  of  this  from  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  in  what  Mr.  Kemble  terms  Orcy's  gild  at  Abbotsbury,  and  of 
which  he  gives  the  statutes  in  Appendix  D  to  bis  first  volume.     It 

[begins  :  '*  These  are  the  covenants  which  Orcy  and  the  gildsmen  of 
Abbotsbury  have  ordained  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  worship  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  heal  of  their  own  souls."  Three  days  before 
St.  Peter's  mass,  each  gild-brother  is  to  contribute  a  penny,  or  a 
pennyworth  of  wax  on  thu  ma.s.s-eve,  each  two  gild-brotliers  are  to 
give  one  broad  loaf,  well-sifted  and  well-raised,  towards  the  common 
alms.  Five  weeks  before  St.  Peter's  mass  each  gild-brother  is  to 
give  what  is  termed  a  "gild-sester"  full  of  clean  wheat,  under  a  fine. 
They  are  likewise  to  contribute  wood,  also   under  a  fine.  _^"  If  any 
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of  onr  fellowship  pass  away  from  us,  let  efich  brother  cotYtribute  a 
penny  over  the  corpse  for  the  soul's  Ileal."  If  a  bruther  be  over- 
taken with  sickness,  fifteen  men  are  to  fetch  bim,  or  thirty  if  he  be 
dead,  "  and  thoy  shall  bring  him  to  the  place  which  he  desired  to  go 
to  while  he  lived."  If  he  die  in  Abbotsbury,  the  steward  is  to  warn 
the  brethi-en  to  accompany  the  corpse  t«3  the  minster,  where  they  are 
to  pray  for  him. 

This  gild,  it  will  be  .seen,  is  mainly  religious.  But  it  ha.s  its  social 
elements.  The  contributions  are  not  only  for  alms.  There  is  a  fine 
on  a  brother  for  introducing  more  guests  than  he  ought  to  do, — i.e., 
to  the  gild-feast.  There  i.s  a  provision  (and  the  like  will  be  found 
in  different  words  in  the  ruit's  of  many  a  friendly  or  trade  society  of 
the  present  day),  against  any  "  misgreeiing  "  of  brethren  in  a  hostile 
temper  within  the  gild. 

Indeed,  from  the  moment  that  the  religious  gild  provided  for  the 
bm*ial  of  members,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  purely  or  mainly  social 
gild  would  grow  out  of  it.  In  a  gild  at  Exeter,  also  of  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  of  which  Mr.  Kemble  gives  the  statutes,  the  brethren  are  to 
contribute  on  each  death  of  a  brother  six  masses  or  six  psalters  :ind 
fivepence  ;  Imt  there  is  also  provision  for  mutual  assistance  in  case 
of  house-burning.  A  few  centuries  later  we  find  in  the  gild  ordi- 
nances of  Mr.  Touhnin  Smith's  collection  the  religious  and  the  scx;ial 
purposes  almost  invariably  carried  out  side  by  side.  The  very 
first  of  these  ordinances,  that  of  the  "  Gild  of  Garlekhith  "  (Garlick 
Hill),  London,  will  sutficieutly  Ulusirute  the  interweaving  of  the  two. 
"In  the  worship  of  God  Almighty  uure  Creator,  and  hys  moder,  Seint 
Marie,  and  all  hallows  (all  saints),  and  Seint  Jarae  Apostle,  a  frater- 
nitie  is  bygonne  of  good  men,  in  the  chirche  of  Seint  Jume  atte 
Garlikhith  in  Loudone,  the  day  of  SLint  Jame,  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1375,  for  amendment  of  her  (their)  lives,  and  of  her  (their)  soules, 
and  to  noriche  more  love  bytweene  the  brethren  and  sustren  (sisters) 
of  the  bretherhede ;  and  echo  of  hem  (them)  had  sworen  on  the  bok 
to  perfourme  the  pointz  undornethe  wryten  atte  here  (their)  jX)wer.'* 
After  this  preamble  the  rules  go  on  to  provide  that  all  the  brethren 
must  be  of  good  repute,  that  each  .shall  pay  G«t.  S*/.  entrance  fee 
besides  quarterage,  as  after  provided,  to  the  amount  of  2«.  a  year  j 
that  there  shall  be  wardens  to  collect  the  quarterage  of  the  Ijrethren 
and  sisters,  and  to  give  account  once  a  year ;  that  all  the  bivthren 
and  sisters  shall  wear  a  livery  suit  (not  to  be  sold  within  the  year) 
and  hold  a  yearly  feast,  paying  therefor  20(Z.  each;  that  there 
sbaU  be  quarterly  meetings  "  to  .speke  touchyng  the  profit  and  ruyl 
(rule)  of  the  foi-said  bretherhede,"  under  penalty,  for  non-attend- 
ance, of  a  pound  of  wax  ;  that  each  brother  and  sister  sbaU,  if  able 
to  do  80,  contribute  somewhat  by  way  of  free  gift, — that  ill-behaved 
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brethren  shall  he  pnt  out  of  tlio  gild  till  they  have  mended  their 
ways  ;  that  oti  the  death  of  any,  all  shall  come  to  the  burial  service, 
and  make  ofterings ;  that  disputes  between  the  brethren  shall  be 
referred  to  the  wardens,  whose  award  is  to  be  obeyed  under  penalty 
of  expulsion  ;  that  "if  any  of  the  forsaide  bretherhedc  falle  in  such 
meschief  that  he  hath  nojjht,  ne  [nor]  for  elde  other  [or]  meschief 
of  feblenesse  [can]  help  hymselC  aud  have  dwelled  in  the  bretherhede  • 
seven  year,  and  done  thereto  alle  the  duytes  (duties)  within  the 
tyme,  every  wyk  aftir  he  schal  have  of  the  comune  box  14(/.,  terrae 
of  his  lyf,  but  [unless]  he  be  recovered  of  hya  mischief;"  that  if 
any  of  tlie  brotherhood  be  imprisoned  falsely,  or  by  falise  conspiracy, 
"  and  have  noght  for  to  fynd  him  with,"  l)eing  a  seven  year  old 
member  and  having  fulfilled  all  duties  as  before,  he  shall  in  like 
manner  have  \^d.  a-woek  during  imprisonment ;  that  new-eomers 
shall  swear  to  keep  the  statutes,  and  that  brothers  elected  wardens 
shall  serve  under  penalty  of  40*.  You  see  here  a  gild  which  is  not 
ouly  religious  and  social  at  once,  but  in  which  lingers  a  trace  of  the 
fritli-gilds  of  earlier  times,  in  the  provision  for  help  to  brethren 
falfjely  imprisoned.  Much  stronger  instances  to  this  effect  might 
indeed  be  exhibited  from  others  of  the  rules  printed. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  gilds  in  which  the  siKiial  element  pre- 
dominates, are  t!ie  onc^  which  answer  most  closely  to  mo<lern  friendly 
societies.  But  in  order  to  have  a  complete  view  of  the  subject,  we 
mu.st  cast  a  glance  at  what  Dr.  Brentano  calls  the  Gild  Merchants — 
Gilds  Merchant  would  perhaps  be  more  correct — and  the  Craft  TJilds. 
Both,  I  should  say,  are  really  other  forms,  either  of  the  Frith-gilds  or 
of  the  ordinary  Social  gilds. 

If  we  realize  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment is  30  imperfect  that  private  confederacies  have  to  be  formed  for 
the  protection  of  person  and  property,  we  shall  see  at  once  that  tho&e 
who  are  engaged  in  trade  have  a  twofold  need  of  such  organizations. 
Their  very  calling  compels  them  not  only  to  have,  in  mucJi  larger 
quantities  than  other  per-sons,  goods  of  a  valuable  character,  but  to 
exhibit  them,  or  at  least  to  publish  the  fact  of  their  having  them. 
They  are  thus  especially  exposed  to  the  rapacity  and  violence  of 
others ;  but  more  particularly  must  this  be  the  case  when  tlioy 
attempt  to  trade  in  foreign  countries,  and  forego  even  thi?  poor  pro- 
tection whicii  they  might  derive  in  their  own,  from  whatever  law 
exists  in  their  favour,  from  relations  of  kindred  or  of  friendship. 
Hence  in  barbarous  times  foreign  trade  can  scarcely  be  carrietl  on 
otherwise  tliau  by  iissociations.  The  great  trading  league  of  the 
Hanse  Tovms,  which  spread  its  armed  factories  over  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  was  in  fact  a  Gild  Merchant.  We  see  surviviog  in  oiir 
own  days,  under  the  designation  of  companies  ^and  remember  that 
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this  word  originally  meant  bread-fellows,  corn-panes),  organizations 
really  identical,  wliicli  have  borne  sway  over  vast  countries,  and  in 
one  case  subdued  whole  kingdoms,  I  mean  the  East  India  Company 
■and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is  only  when  the  seas  and  the 
'■ways  become  safe,  and  foreigners  are  no  longer  subject  either  to 
violence  or  exaction,  that  foreign  trade  may  be  canied  on,  as  we  see 
it  now  done,  by  individuals,  or  by  mere  associations  of  capitalists 
like  the  companies  of  the  present  day. 

But  the  same  tendency  which  drew  merchants  into  gilds  or  leagues  for 
foreign  trade  brought  them  equally  together  into  such  at  home  within 
their  towns.  And  as  the  raerchauts  were  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  town  population,  their  gild  either  took  easily  precedence 
of  others,  or  absorbed  into  itself  the  town  government.  The  corpo- 
ration of  the  Paris  merchants.  Dr.  Brentuno  teUa  us,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  city.  At  Cologne,  in  the  lllh  centuiy,  the  terms  "bur- 
gher" and  "  merchant,"  meant  the  same  thing.  By  degrees — on  the 
Continent  at  least — a  state  of  things  grew  up  in  which  the  accu- 
mulation of  riches  in  tlie  hands  of  the  merchant  patricians  made 
work  dishonourable,  and  induced  the  most  grievous  oppression  on 
their  part  towards  the  craftsmen,  who  at  this  time  of  divided  in- 
dustry were  not  workmen  receiving  wages  from  a  master,  but  who  at 
once  worked  and  sold  the  protluce  of  their  labour.  Nothing  it^  more 
interesting  in  Dr.  Brt'ntauo's  work  than  the  history  of  the  struggle 
of  the  craftsmen,  who  formed  gilds  in  their  turn,  with  the  t^iwn 
authoritie.s,  very  often  the  representatives  of  the  old  frith-gilds  and 
gilds  merchant.  But  one  is  happy  to  read  tliat  whilst  iu  England 
the  craft-gild.s  obtained  full  recognition  at  about  the  same  time 
as  those  of  the  Continent  (Hth  and  15th  centuries),  "there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  of  the  severe  stnaggles  of  the  German  and  Belgian 
companies  against  the  patriciate,"  *  Elsewhere  t  he  notices  that  in 
England  the  right  of  the  C'raft-gild  to  elect  a  warden  was  never 
restricted,  whilst  on  the  Continent  the  choice  of  one  was  often  vested 
in  some  exterior  authority — a  bishop,  a  provost  of  the  town,  or  even 
the  king  —  as  in  Nancy,  where,  in  140H,  poor  mad  Charles  VI. 
appointed  his  valet  warden  of  the  barbers,  "  whom  all  ought  to 
obey." 

The  Craft-gilds  arc  those  which  have  attracted  most  attention  in 
this  country.  You  will  hear  presently  that  they  escaped  the  general 
confiscation  which  fell  on  the  lands  of  other  gilds.  In  this  London 
of  ours,  in  particular,  they  subsist  to  the  present  day,  no  doubt  under 
greatly  altered  conditions,  as  the  Liveiy  Companies  of  the  City. 
Resembling  however  as  they  do  more  particularly  the  trade-societies 
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of  the  present  day,  although  organized  really  by  a  different  class,  I 
shall  not  dwell  upon  them  on  this  occasion,  beyond  pointing  out 
from  Mr,  Toultnin  Smith's  collection  how  closely  connected  were 
so-called  "  trade  "  and  'Mrieudly  "  purposes  in  those  days,  as  they  are 
now  in  such  great  organizations  as  the  ^*  Amalgamated  Engineers," 
for  instance,  or  the  "  Amalgamated  Carpenters." 

The  Fullers'  gild  at  Lincoha  professes  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  Sunday  before  St.  Philip  aud  St.  James's  Day,  1297.  by  all  the 
brethren  and  sistei's  of  the  Fullers  at  Lincoln  ;  the  rules  however  are 
of  1.S37.  The  first  rule  is  for  a  religious  observance — a  wax  light  is 
to  he  kept  burning  before  the  Holy  Cross  ou  processiou  days.  Then 
come  strict  trade  provisions  as  to  the  mode  of  working  in  the  trough, 
the  restiiction  of  female  laljour  to  the  wives  of  masters  or  their 
handiiiaidsj  the  Saturday  half-holiday  (none  to  work  after  dinner- — 
then  probably  twelve  or  even  eleven  o'clock),  not  working  ou  fes- 
tivals, admission  to  work  of  strangers  to  the  city  on  giving  a  penny 
to  the  wax,  the  imposiug  of  a  payment  of  twopence  to  the  wax  on 
pereons  wishing  to  learn  the  craft.  Then  follow  provisions  nut 
neccssiiriU-  of  a  trade  character  ;  expulsion  of  brethren  justly  charged 
with  theft,  payments  at  death  of  a  halfpenny  each  member,  for  gifts 
of  bread  to  the  poor  for  the  soul's  sake  of  the  dead,  accompanying 
pilgrims,  or  meeting  them  ou  their  return,  relief  to  members  in 
want,  lights  and  offerings  at  death. 

The  rulers  of  the  Tylers,  or  Pointers,  of  Lincoln,  are  of  the  year 
1346.  They  contain  provisions  for  soul-candles,  for  a  yearly  feast, 
giving  ale  to  the  poor^  helping  pilgrims,  burials.  Then  come  what 
are  strictly  two  trade-pruvisions : — "  If  any  brother  does  anything 
underhand  and  with  ill-will,  by  which  another  will  be  wronged  in 
working  his  (.raft,  he  shall  pay  to  the  gild  a  pouud  of  wax,  without 
any  room  for  grace."  Again,  "No  tyler  nor  'poyntour '  shall  stay  in 
the  city,  imless  he  enters  the  gild." 

Be  it  observed  that  neither  of  these  gilds  were  reckoned  as  Craft- 
gilds  proper.  The  collection  of  gild-rules  contained  in  Mr.  Toulmin 
Smith's  volume  consists  mainly  of  returns  made  to  Parliament  in 
the  year  KJ8S-9  (12th  Richard  II.),  in  reply  to  two  writs,  one  Jid- 
diessed  to  "  The  Masters  an<l  Wardens  of  all  Gilds  aud  Brother- 
hoods,'' the  other  to  "  The  Masters  aud  Wardens  and  Overlookers  of 
all  the  Mysteries  aud  Craft.s."  It  has  uni'urtuiuUely  happened  that 
very  few  returns  now  remain  of  those  that  were  made  under  the 
writ  addressed  to  the  craft-trilds,  aud  the  rules  of  the  Fullers  and 
Tylers  of  Lincoln  (to  which  might  be  added  those  of  the  Tailors  of 
the  same  city)  were  returned  under  the  writ  addressed  to  gilds  and 
brotherhoods  generally. 

The  above  instances  show,  I  think,  conclusively  that  the  gilds  of 
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tbe  14th  centtiry,  under  forms  to  a  great  extent  religious,  eould 
fulfil  the  purposes  on  the  one  hand  of  a  mcjdem  friendly  society,  in 
[troviding  for  sickness,  old  age,  and  burial ;  on  the  other  hand  of  a 
modern  trade  society,  by  rules  tending  to  fix  the  hours  of  labour  and 
to  regulate  competition,  combined  with  such  friendly  purposes  as 
before  mentioned.  You  may,  however,  ask  whether  such  cases  were 
exceptional,  or  whether  they  formed  the  rule.  I  can  only  say  that 
out  of  eighty-nine  sets  of  gild  rules  which  are  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Smith's  volume,  either  at  length  or  by  reference  to  others  on  which 
they  are  modelled,  I  find  only  twelve  which  do  not  provide,  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  the  time,  for  what  would  lie  now  a  friendly 
society  purpose.*  Of  the  seventy-six  sets  of  rules  which  tlo  provide 
for  some  friendly  purpose,  sixteen  do  so  only  in  the  event  of  death ; 
the  other  seventy  embrace  other  cases,  often  in  very  general  terms, 
as  that  of  the  brother  or  si.ster  being  in  poverty,  mischief  (meaning 
of  course  misfortune),  or  want.  I  think  we  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  vast  majority  of  our  English  gilds  really  aimed  at  securing 
relief  to  then*  membei>3  in  contingencies  which  included  those  against 
which  oiu-  friendly  societies  are  meant  to  proviile ;  in  other  words, 
that  they  filled  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  latter. 

How  large  was  the  development  of  the  gikl  system  in  our  country, 
by  tbe  end  of  the  Hth  century,  Mr.  Touhain  Smith's  volume  amply 
show.s.     There  are  still  extant,  as  his  daugliter  tells  us  in  the  intro- 
Fduction  to  his  work,  the  official  returns  of  more  than  500  of  these 
brotherhoods,  and  these,  in  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith's  opini<m,  mu.st  con- 
stitute but  a  .<3mail  portion  of  tbosu  which  were  received.     Observing 
on  the  fact  that  original  writs  only  remain  for  fourteen  counties,  he 
|8ays :  "  The  fewness  uf  the  writs  that  tlius  remain  to  us  tells  the 
rsame  tale  oi  loss  as  does  the  fewue.ss  of  the  returns  that  remain  to 
us  out  of  all  that  were  in  fact  sent  up  from  the  gilds.     The  number 
of  these  returns  tliat  now  remain,  may  be  safely  taken  to  statid  in 
about  the  same  proportion   to    the   number   of  returns  that  were 
originally  sent  up,  as  the  number  of  the  writs  that  now  remains  stands 
to  tlie  number  of  writs  which  we  absolutely  know  were  originally 
sent  out  to  every  sheriff  in  England.''     We  may  thus  safely  say  thut 
thousands  of  such  associations  were  in  existence  at  the  time  we  now 
speak  of;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  their  number  and  strengtl 
[of  members,  in  pruportiun  to  the  total  population  of  the  time,  must 


"  I  say.  "  nccordingr  to  the  ciutom  of  the  tune."  which  might  differ  very  greatly 
froTO  our  own.  For  inKtouoe,  a  provision  that  "  if  any  brother  or  sister  be  dead,  ye 
then  ahall  bring  the  candlcB  to  the  dirigc,  and  every  brother  and  autai  shall  offer  an 
halfpenny  at  the  Church  "  (Gild  of  the  Holy  CroKS,  Bishop'ii  Lyon),  was  a  buiial  pro- 
vision ill  the  fourteenth  centnry,  although  we  aboold  not  make  it  in  the 
w«y. 
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have  been  much  about  the  .«ame  as  that  of  modem  friendly  and 
trade  societies. 

Consider,  if  you  like  it,  the  end  uf  the  14th  century  as  the  time  of 
the  greatest  splendour  of  the  gild  system.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  or  so,  a  very  different  picture  is  presented  to  as.  The 
religious  gilds  were  first  struck  at  in  lo-l-o,  by  the  37  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  i, 
which  enabled  the  king  to  grant  a  commission  to  certain  persons  to 
enter  upon  the  lands  of  all  colleges,  charities,  hospitals,  fratfrnitles, 
hrot  her  hoods,  gilds,  and  stipendiary  priests,  and  to  saize  them  to  the 
king's  use.  Two  years  later  (1547),  the  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  14,  went 
further  still,  and  absolutely  confiscated  to  tlie  Crown,  without  any 
form  of  com  mission  or  inquiry,  "  all  fraternities,  brotherhoods,  and 
gilds,  being  within  the  realm  of  England  and  Wales,  and  other  the 
king's  duminions,  and  all  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  other 
hereditaments  belongiug  to  them  or  any  of  them,"  other  than 
"  corporations,  gilds,  fraternities,  companies,  and  fellowships  of 
mysteries  or  crafts,  and  the  manors,  lands,  tenements  and  other 
herediUments  pertaining  to  the  said  corporations,  gilds,  fratemities> 
companies,  and  fellowships  uf  crafts." 

That  the  two  acts  above  referred  were  a  death-blow  to  the  gild- 
system  in  our  country,  i.s  admitted  on  all  sides,  although  I  shall 
presently  have  to  show  that  vestiges  of  it  lingered  on  for  many  a 
long  year.  You  niay  perhaps  ask  why  they  should  have  been  ruined 
by  the  confiscation  of  their  lands.  Their  congeners  of  the  present 
day,  friendly  societies  and  trade  societies,  are  restricted  by  law  from 
holding  laud  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  yet  flourish  by  the 
thousand,  and  turn  over  money  by  the  nitlHon.  Could  we  fancy 
Parliament  taking  away  from  them  all  the  land  they  now  huld,  it 
would  only  be  a  very  small  minority  of  them  that  would  lo.se  any- 
thing;  and,  practically,  the  i>nly  difference  for  them  would  be,  that 
they  would  meet  in  hired  rooms — as  the  great  bulk  of  such  bodies 
do  now — instead  of  meeting  on  their  own  premises.  The  reason  why 
that  which  was  a  death-blow  in  the  16th  century  would  produce  but 
little  effect  in  our  own  lies  in  the  great  difference  between  the 
economical  circumstances  of  the  two  periods.  It  would  seem  that  in 
course  of  -time  the  gilds  ceased  altogether  to  depend  on  the  regular 
contributions  of  their  members,  and  were  maintained  out  of  their 
accumulated  funds.  Now  these,  if  you  will  reflect  upon  it,  must 
have  been  almost  entirely  invested  in  land,  Contrary  to  what  is  the 
case  now,  laud  was  then  practically  the  only  investment  for  money. 
The  population  being  much  smaller,  tliere  wjvs  much  more  land  in 
proportion  than  there  is  now,  and  it  was  consequently  much  cheaper 
and  much  more  subdivide<l.  There  was  on  the  other  hand  very 
little  personal  property,  u.siug  the  term  in  the  legal  sense,  as  com- 
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prising  not  only  articles  of  personal  use,  jewels,  plate,  fiiruitvire,  anc 
so  fortli,  but  money,  stock  in  the  funds,  shares  in  coinpaiiies,  deben- 
tures, &c.  The  existence  of  iaxge  masses  of  the  latter  form  of  pro- 
perty, available  for  investment,  belongs  entirely  to  periods  of  high 
civilisation.  For  instance,  our  800  millions  of  natioual  debt,  which 
are  now  so  much  pei-sonal  property  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  bad  no 
existence  in  the  16th  century.  Now,  as  you  all  know,  it  represents 
a  mass  of  sccuritie.s  avtailablu  for  investment,  and  the  ownership  of 
which,  through  all  sorta  of  curious  channels,  spreads  down  to  the 
very  lowest  classes  of  the  population.  A  charitable  lady  visitor  per- 
suades a  barefoot  Irish  child  to  put  a  penny  into  a  penny  bank. 
That  penny,  when  eleven  othei*8  are  added  to  it,  goes  probably  into 
the  ]>ost-ofHce  savings  bunk  ;  the  shilling  so  deposited,  along  with 
others,  passes  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction 
of  the  National  Debt,  and  is  invested  in  the  public  funds ;  by  the 
conclusion  of  which  process  our  barefoot  Irish  child  becomes,  in  fact, 
entitled  to  a  share,  however  infiiiitesimally  small,  in  the  debt  of  the 
country,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  share  in  its  yearly  taxation,  I  do 
not  say  this  in  defence  of  national  debts.  A  national  debt  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  country  itself.  But  it  is  a 
measure  of  that  wealth  to  the  country,  in  proportion  to  the  punc- 
tuality and  ease  with  which  the  interest  or  dividends  on  it  are 
paid ;  and  so  long  as  these  arc  so  paid,  it  is  unquestionably 
a  source  of  wealth  to  the  individual  holdei-s.  And  the  same 
is  true  of  the  fetill  more  enormous  mass  of  securities  com- 
prising bank  stock,  the  shares,  stock,  debentures,  &c.,  of  railway, 
water,  gas,  steam,  banking,  assurance,  or  other  great  companies. 
None  of  all  these  various  forms  of  investment  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century.  Most  of  the  great  trading  companies 
are  of  later  date ;  the  first  water  company,  the  New  River  Com- 
pany, dates  from  the  17th  century,  and  even  then  its  shares  were 
e-vpressly  enacted  to  be  real  estate,  i.e.,  of  the  nature  of  land.  You 
will  thus  see  that  the  gilds  were  practically  confined  to  land  as  an 
investment  of  their  funds,  either  by  way  of  purchase  or  mortgage. 
And  although  mortgage  money  was  then  and  is  now  held  to  be 
personal  proptjrty,  the  confiscation  of  their  hmds  must  have  prac- 
tically contiJicuted  their  mortgages  also,  since  their  rights  over  the 
mortgaged  lands  became  vested  in  the  king,  leaving  them  only 
personal  remedies  against  their  mortgagors.  And  thu.s  you  will 
understand  how  confiscation  of  their  lands  must  practically  have 
been  ruin  to  all  but  the  very  poorest  of  tliem — those  which  mainly 
nuled  on  the  contributions  of  their  members. 
ill,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the  shadow  of  the  old  gilds 
red  on.      Sir  Frederick  Eden,  writing  (vol  i.,  p.  69)  in  1797, 
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and  refemng  to  Bloraefield's  "  History  of  Norfolk,"  speaks  of  a  tjild 
erected  in  1628,  at  Atlebui'gh.  In  another  Norfolk  village  "  the 
furniture  of  a  gild  .  .  .  whose  lands  had  been  seized  by  Henry 
Vin.  remained  in  their  hall  till  lt)50,  when  it  was  ruined,  and  the 
utensils  belonging  to  it  sold  ;  they  consisted  of  30  lbs.  of  pewter 
vessels,  92  lbs.  of  lead,  four  spits  that  weighed  169  lbs.,  a  metal  pot 
that  weighed  44  Iba.,  two  pots  of  brass  of  8^  lbs.,  and  a  brass  pan  of 
9  lbs."  The  little  parochial  gilds,  he  adds,  had  sometimes  no  house 
of  their  own,  but  met  at  their  members'  hoiiseSi.  Generally,  how- 
ever, they  possessed  or  hired  a  house  near  the  church,  which  was 
called  the  gild-house  or  church-house.  And  he  speaks  of  vestiges  of 
gild-halls  as  to  be  found  "  in  many  of  our  most  insignificant  vil- 
lages." As  respects  Craft -gilds,  indeed,  which  were  not  subject  to  the 
same  confiscation,  their  decay  turned  upon  other  causes  than  merely 
legislative  ones.  But  I  may  mention  that  Mr,  Toulmin  Smith's  col- 
lection (p.  208)  comprises  a  notice  of  certain  "  orders  and  bylawes 
made  and  ordained"  by  the  gild  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of 
Worcester,  which  belong  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  are  con- 
firmed not  only  in  1723,  but  as  late  as  1793.     This  is  a  true  craft-gild. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  some  idea,  a  very  faint  one  indeed, 
of  the  interesting  history  of  our  English  gilds  of  Teutonic  origin.  But  I 
must  warn  you  against  supposing  that  such  associations  have  any  single 
local  histor}'.  They  have  not  a  history,  they  have  a  dozen  histories. 
They  spring,  in  fact,  out  of  the  necessities  of  human  nature  in  the  social 
condition,  wherever  men  live  together,  work  together,  otherwise  than 
in  the  most  degraded  slavery.  They  may  thus  have  one  history  in 
China,  another  in  India,  another  iu  Greece  or  Rome,  another  in  the 
Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  the  like  needs  will  require  the  like  kinds 
of  help,  and  develop  institutions  which,  amid  whatever  diversities  of 
outward  garb,  will  substifntially  fulfil  the  same  ends. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  mc  refer  to  a  whole  order  of  facts,  of  wliich 
classical  students  generally  know  but  little,  but  which  arc  gradually 
being  put  together,  pai'tiy  out  of  fragmentary  notices  in  classical 
writer.s,  mainly  out  of  inscriptions,  some  of  which  liave  long  been 
before  the  public,  whilst  others  have  been  but  lately  deciphered  and 
collected  ;  I  mean  the  associations  analogous  to  gilds  which  e.\isted 
Vioth  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.*  In  Greece  there  apj>ear 
to  have  been  twochisses  of  these  associations,  which  gradually  became 
confounded.  The  ihiasoi  were  mainly  religious,  and  appear  to  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  sacred  dances  performed,  or  rather  processions 

•  I  owe  to  Mr.  H.  Tompkins,  of  the  Re^istxy  of  Friendly  Societies'  OfGce,  to  have 
had  my  attention  first  directed  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  through  a  paper  of  his 
originally  printed  iu  the  "  Foreatera'  JoumaL"  It  is,  however,  ably  dealt  witIi,thoi!B-h 
without  rofcrenoo  to  the  latest  authorities,  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  B,  Keunedy,  ia  Dr. 
Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities." 
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made  in  honoiir  specially  of  Bacchus^  than  of  other  divinities.  Accor 
ing  to  M.  de  Vogu^  (Rovue  Arch^logique,  N.S.,  voL  xiii,,  p.  237,  In- 
scriptions Orecques  incites  de  I'lle  de  Cypre),  these  were  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  tlje  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  are  mainly  conse- 
crated to  Oriental  divinities — Adouis,  Serapis,  Aphrodite,  Astarte, 
iisculapius-Eschmoun,  Zeus  Atabyrius,  the  solar  god  of  Rhodes, 
Apollo,  and  Dionysos,  or  Cybele.  The  brotherho<id  of  Artemis 
appears  first  in  an  inscription  of  Cyprus.  M.  Carle  Wescher  (vol.  xii., 
p.  214 — Notice  surdcux  Inscriptions  de  I'lle  de  Th^ra  relatives  i  une 
Soci^td  religieuse)  considers  also  that  diese  societies  arose  as  religious 
institutions  in  the  East,  on  the  coasts  uf  Eg}'pt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  eva/noi — the  word  meaning  share — had,  he 
considers,  their  origin  at  Athens,  and  were  framed  on  the  model  of 
the  Athenian  constitution.  They  were  maintained  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, which  were  increased  by  legacies  and  gifts,  and  provided 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  biirial  of  the  members. 
They  had  a  common  fund,  and  a  financial  manager,  termed  the  ''arch- 
eranist."  They  were  governed  by  their  own  law,  but  had  to  be  autho- 
rised by  the  state,  when  they  obtained  the  power  to  sue  and  be  sued ; 
some  were  formed  of  special  trades.  When  the  Ihiatioi  of  the  East 
and  the  Athenian  eranoi  came  into  contact,  the  former  adopted  the 
organization  of  the  latter.  Such  a.ssociatiou8  multiplied  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Alexafldrian  period  the  distinction  between  them  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared ;  the  "  eraniats  "  are  termed  "  thiasotes  '  or  "  thiasites,"  the 
"  arch-eranist "  becomes  an  "  arch-thiasite,"  and  the  societies  taJce  their 
designation  fiom  gods — Serapists  at  Athens,  Heracleists  at  Deloe, — 
the  religious  element  becoming  more  and  more  prominent. 

The  meetings  of  such  societies,  which  were  tc'rme<l "  synods"  or  even 
"synagogues,"  w«re  held  in  gardens  closed  by  jwrticoes,  and  with  galle- 
ries contiiiuiug  pictures,  statues,  tablets,  &c.  The  meetings  were 
opened  by  prayor,  and  each  sueiety  had  religious  ofiicers — chaplains, 
as  we  should  term  them — often  of  both  sexes.  Banquets  were  held  to 
which  all  the  member*  were  admitted.  The  only  condition  of  admission 
was  a  moral  one  ;  the  candidate  was  to  be  holy,  and  pious,  and  good. 
Besides  the  financial  manager  or  "arch-eranist"  there  might  be  a  pre- 
sident, a  secretary,  treasurers,  syndics,  commissioners,  &c.,  and  a  herald 
for  solemn  proclamations.  FuncLionaries  who  honourably  discharged 
their  offices,  or  who  rendered  services,  or  showed  themselves  liberal 
towards  the  community,  were  rewarded,  according  to  Greek  fashion, 
either  with  crowns  (sometimes  of  brass,  sometimes  of  gold),  or  with 
inscriptions  either  on  steles  or  columns,  or  on  tablets,  or  by  having 
their  paintings  suspended  iu  the  temple  of  the  fraternity.  Freedmen, 
and  even  slaves,  were  admissible  as  members.     The  uutw;u'd  bond  of 
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nnibn  in  all  these  bodies  was,  tliat  the  members  shared  in  the  sacrifi- 
cial feast  of  a  particular  divinity,  thus  answering  precisely  to  the  oii- 
ginal  Scandinavian  gilds  or  sacrificial  feasts.  Perhaps  Bome  of  you 
may  feel  that  such  custunis  throw  a  light  upon  the  passages  of  St. 
Paul,  which  speak  of  men  having  ''  fellowship  with  devils"  (or  rather 
daemons),  of  their  being  partakers  "of  the  table  of  devils"  (da?moiis), 
by  eating  of  the  Gentile  sacrilices.  You  will  see  that  by  partaking  of 
the  banquets  of  the  cranists  a  man  rendered  hiuiiself,  as  it  were,  for 
the  time  being  a  member  of  a  brotherliood  specially  consecrated  to 
a  heathen  god. 

Among  the  Romans  too,  the  sacrificial  feast  was  the  root  of  the 
associations  knovrn  as  sodiiliiates,  which  were  held  to  create  a  relation 
almost  as  close  as  that  of  blix>d.  Cicero  speaks  somewhere  of  the 
scululis  as  une  whu,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  ancients,  should 
stand  in  the  place  of  a  son.  Considered  in  a  civH  point  of  tIbw,  the 
(iodolitaii'ii  were  termed  colleges,  or  co(!i<'^«t;  but  the  German  historian 
Mommseu*  distinguishes  the  religious  colhffla  from  tlie  industrial  ones, 
co/^ff/wt  op  i/jcujn,  which  appear  in  Roman  historyalraostfrora  its  origin, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Numa  Pompiliits.  Here,  you 
see,  we  find  the  anah}gues  of  the  eraft-gild.s  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  JRopublic,  and  under  the  Empire,  tlie  funna- 
tiun  of  now  colkgia,  without  special  permission,  and  of  m<kditates  was 
forbidden,  except  for  religious  purposes,  and  except  also  those  of  the 
poor,  who  were  allowed  to  subscribe  to  a  common  fund  for  burials, 
and  to  meet  not  oftener  than  ouce  a  month.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  the  jealousy  entertained  by  even  the  best  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
of  any  form  of  vohmtary  civil  association  occurs  in  the  letters  of 
Pliny  the  Younger  (bk,  x.  11.  93-4).  The  city  of  the  Amiseni  in 
Magna  Cjlra3cia,  being  one  of  those  which  were  held  to  be  in  alliance 
with  the  Roman  utate  and  not  subject  to  it,  bad  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  have  erani  (we  find  the  word  thus  Latinized)  of  its  own. 
Trajan  allowed  the  request,  provided  the  in.stitution  were  not  used  for 
riotous  or  unlawful  meetings,  but  for  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poorer 
class ;  but  added  that,  in  cities  "  whicii  are  subject  to  our  law,  a 
thing  of  this  sort  mu«t  bo  forbidden." 

Still,  burial  societies  of  ibe  description  above  referred  to  seem  to  have 
spread  far  and  wide  in  the  Roman  empire.  We  meet  with  an  inscrip- 
tion relating  to  one  in  Panuonia,  written  in  very  bad  Latin,  and  which 
reads  exactly  like  the  story  of  some  decaying  old  friendly  society.  It 
is  put  up  by  one  Artemidorus,  one  of  tlie  two  masters  (so-called)  of 
the  collegium,  and  tlie  quaestors  or  stewards.  The  college  had  been 
reduced  from  .seventy-three  to  fifty-three.     Julius,  tlie  other  -mtwter, 


*  De  collcgiia  ot  soialioiu  Romanorum.     Kiel,  1843. 
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had  never  come  to  the  collerfium,  Artemidonia  had  rendered  his" 
accounts,  and  had  received  back  bis  security  bond,  but  as  the  cash 
was  not  sufficient  for  burial  money,  and  no  one  had  for  ever  so  hing 
come  to  meeting,  or  paid  liis  subscriptions,  they  gave  public  notice  (I 
translate  literally  this  Roman  Joe  Miller  on  stone)  ''  that  if  any  die  he 
sliall  not  deem  himself  to  be  in  society,  nor  to  have  any  claim  for 
burial  from  the  members."* 

As  the  Atheiuan  eranoi  were  framed  on  the  pattern  of  the  Athe- 
nian commonwealth,  so  were  the  collegia  on  the  pattern  of  the 
Roman  viunicijnum.  Mr.  Coote,  in  his  "Ordinance.?  of  some  of  the 
Secular  Guilds  of  London  fiom  ISoi  to  149G"  (Nichols,  1871),  quot- 
ing from  Massman  and  other  authors,  observes  that  a  college  was 
divided  into  "  dccurica "  and  "centuries," — bodies  of  ten  and  a 
hundred  men. — was  presided  over  by  a  nuujlslcr,  or  master,  and  by 
'le^urioncs,  or  senators,  had  a  steward  (qucEstor,  whom  he  misnames 
treasurer),  an  osrarius,  or  treasurer  (not  sub-treasurer) ;  could  hold 
property  ;  raised  contributions  from  its  members  ;  had  a  common 
chest,  a  common  woi-ship,  and  common  sacrifices;  hatl  its  priests  and 
temple,  its  curia  or  Lai!,  both  for  general  meetings  and  feasts;  .sup- 
ported its  poor  members,  and  publicly  buried  those  deceased  in  a 
common  sepulchre,  all  the  members  attending,  Mommsen  gives  at 
length  the  statutes  (somewhat  defaced  in  parts)  of  a  funeral  coll-cgiur/i 
at  Lauuvium.  It  was  founded  in  honour  of  Diana  and  Antinous.  An 
entrance  fee  was  to  be  paid,  together  with  an  amphora  of  good  wine.  If 
any  one  omitted  to  pay  contributions  during  a  given  number  of  months 
he  forfeited  bis  claim  to  burial.  If  be  contributed  regularly,  a  certain 
stim  was  paid  out,  from  which  a  deduction  was  made  for  distribution 
at  the  funerat  pyre.  If  he  <lied  more  than  twenty  n^ile.s  from 
Lanuvium,  three  members  were  elected  to  attend  the  funeral,  who 
received  a  fee  and  their  travelling  expenses.  If  no  notice  of  the 
death  was  given  in  such  a  case,  the  person  performing  the  funeral 
was  to  send  a  certificate  sealed  by  seven  Roman  citizens,  and  could 
receive  the  burial  money  under  due  deductions  on  giving  security 
against  the  claims  of  any  other  persons.  The  mugiMer  or  master,  some- 
times called  curator,  wsis  elected  for  five  years,  and  bad  under  him 
a  .scribe  or  secretary  and  a  viator  or  messenger.  The  master  took 
a  double  share  in  all  divisions,  and  was  exempt  from  contributions ; 
the  secretary  and  messenger,  together  apparently,  took  a  share  and  a 
half,  with  the  like  exemption  ;  and  any  quinf[neuuial,  or  five  years' 
officer,  who  administered  with  integrity  was  entitled  thereafter  to  a 
share  and  a  half.  All  complaints  and  reports  were  to  be  made  at  the 
meeting,  in  order  that  on  the  "  solemn  days "  the  members  might 

*  "  Ut  si  quia  dcfuaotnA  fnerit,  ne  patct  ae  colleg^'um  habere,  nut  ab  i's  ali(inam 
petiiionem  foneru  habiturum." 
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feast  quietly  and  cheerily.  Each  member  in  turn  was  to  bo  master 
of  the  feast,  under  a  penalty  if  he  failed  to  make  due  provision. 
Each  mess  of  four  were  to  have  an  amphora  of  good  wine  each,  two 
loaves,  and  four  sardines,  with  hot  water,  and  what  in  a  cluh  would 
be  called  the  table ;  in  addition  to  which,  however,  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom  for  each  member  attending  to  bring  in  a  basket  his 
contribution  to  the  feast.  Incense  waa  also  to  be  provided  on  solemn 
day.s,  and  on  the  special  feast  days  of  Diana  and  Antinous  oil  for  the 
bath.  There  were  tines  for  disturbing  the  feast  by  changing  one's 
place,  for  insulting  language,  for  misbehaviour  towards  the  quinquen- 
nial. Slaves  might  be  members,  and  their  masters  were  excluded  from 
all  claim  on  their  burial  money.  If  a  slave  was  deprived  of  burial  by 
the  iniquity  of  his  master  or  mistress,  an  "imaginary"  funeral  was 
soVemuized  to  him,  i.e.,  by  burning  his  image  and  burying  the  ashes. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  slave  member  on  being  enfranchised  had  to  pay 
his  footing  in  an  amphora  of  good  wine. 

These  burial  societies,  M.  Gaston  Boissicr*  considers,  from  being  at 
first  religious,  became  more  and  more  secular.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  existed  under  the  Republic,  but  only  from  the  time  of  the 
Empire,  and  chiefly  midtjplied  from  the  .second  century,  generally  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  temple  which  determined  the  god  of 
their  worship.  Some  remained  always  religious.  They  are  to  be 
traced  as  far  as  Brittany.  And  lie  shows  that  the  term  cultor,  or 
worshipper  of  the  god,  applied  to  the  members  of  a  funeral  college, 
ended  by  meaning  simply  member  of  such  a  college.  The  societies, 
however,  were  of  two  sorts ;  ouc  built  or  bought  a  common  Imrying- 
place  for  the  members,  the  other  merely  paid  for  burials.  I  believe 
societies  closely  analogous  to  these  subsist  in  Naples  to  the  present  day. 

In  addition  to  these  burial  societies,  projjerly  so  called,  others  are 
to  be  found,  as  certain  military  associations  in  Numidiii,  which  pro- 
vided n()t  only  for  burial  but  also  retiring  pension.^  for  members 
leaving  the  .service. 

In  many  cases,  again,  the  funeral  colleges  were  confined  to  the 
members  of  particular  trades,  thus  closely  resembling  some  of  the 
gilds  in  Mr.  Smith's  collection. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  collegia  oplfwum,  or  artizans'  gilds,  the 
hi.story  of  which  is  almost  coeval  with  that  of  Rome  itself,  continued 
for  many  centuries.  They  are  fouml,  though  often  in  a  very  ilegraded 
condition,  in  Justinian's  legislation  iu  tlie  sixth  century.  Still  later, 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  we  find  in  Southern  Italy  a 
coUeijlnm  of  suajjmRker.s,  which  has  all  the  features  of  a  trade-gild, 
and  a  strong  resembhince  to  a  modern  trade  society. 


•  "  Revue    Archdologique  '*  for  Febrnarr,   IS72. 
fnn^roirea  Romaiuu  ;  les  cultoiea  Deoruin." 
VOL,  XXI.  P    P 
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To  what  extent  indeed  these  old  forms  of"  Greek  itnd  Bomaoi 
atiou  mingled  with  and  influenced  the  foruiH  of  association  of  Teatoni 
origin,  is  a  curious  historical  question  which  has  not  yet  been  worked 

lOut.     I  cannot,  indeetl,  agree  with  Mr.  Coote,  who  traces  our  own 

ids  straight  back  to  the  Roman  collegium  or  sodalitag  ;  the  only 

Stive  evidence  that  any  Konian  coUeymm  ever  existed  in  Britain 

'relating  to  the  craft-gild  of  the  iron-workers,  colleffium  fahrorum. 
It  appears  to  me  quite  as  contrary  to  probability  that  the  former 
should  Imve  grown  out  of  the  latter^  as  that  the  latter  should  have 
utterly  died  out  throughout  Europe  to  give  place  to  the  former,  which 
is  what  German  writers  are  apt  to  contend.  Probably  it  would  be  found 
that  wherever  Latin  civilization  retained  most  hold  upon  a  coimtry  and 

^people,  there  the  coUegium  or  ttoduHta^  remained  at  least  the  stock 
on  which  the  Teutonic  gild  forms  became  engrafted^ — that  where  the 
flood  of  barbaric  invasion  overwhelmed  more  completely  the  ancient 
ordor  of  things,  there  those  forms  would  take  independent  root.  In 
other  words,  I  shoidd  conjecture  that  the  development  of  provident 
and  commercial  association  in  Southern  Europe,  amongst  the  peoples 

.speaking  the  so-called  Romance   languages,   wuuld  be  found  to  be 

^mainly  of  Latin  origin ;  in  Northern  Europe,  among  the  Teuton 
peoplcii,  of  Toutomc.  But,  as  I  have  said  already,  the  problem  is  one 
which  remains  yet  to  be  solved. 

J,  M.  Ludlow. 
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IN  answer  totlie  question,  Where  is  God  the  maker  ?  I  have  replied 
— it  is  no  new  fashioned  answer — "  I  find  him  in  my  OTvn 
dissatisfaction,"  I  find  in  man,  not  only  the  recurrence  of  certain 
ftriodical  dissatisfactions  which  impel  him  to  do  what  is  needful  for 
ttie  maintoaance  of  liimself  and  his  race ;  hut  I  firkd  also — deepening 
as  thought  expands — a  permanent  dissatisfactiou  with  his  social,  and 
I  may  add,  with  his  mortal  condition.  With  his  social  condition.  He 
cannot  rest  in  the  presence  of  injustice  or  oppression,  and  he  craves  a 
state  where  justice  reigns — where  men  are  done  justice  to,  and  treated 
with  due  consideration  and  sympathy.  And  he  is  dissatisfied  ivith 
his  Tnortal  condition.  He  craves  ''a  state  that  hath  foundations,"  a 
communion  with  his  fellows  that  is  not  a  delusive  shadow  of  commu- 
nion to  vanish  at  the  touch  of  death.  There  is  also  a  third,  rarer 
and  nobler  dissatisfaction,  thoroughly  awakened  only  in  tlie  few, 
but  potential  enough  among  the  many  to  give  those  few  a  stronghold 
over  them.  I  mean  man's  dissatisfactiou  v^ith  his  ■presini  aniituil 
nature.  He  complains  that  his  own  selfish  lusts  and  appetites  have 
an  undue  ascendency  over  him :  that  he  is  not  pure.  The  inspired 
teacher  of  men  gets  glimpses  now  and  then — seen  in  the  lull  of  carnal 
appetite — of  a  brighter  and  nobler  life.  He  finds  that  the  appetites 
and  lusts  of  his  lower  nature  mix  themaelves  up  inextricably  with 
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these  visions,  and  obscure  them,  and  stand  as  Ijarriers  to  hinder  his 
entrance  on  that  better  life  that  awaits  the  conqueror.  Hence  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  :  hence  the  traditions  of  the  fall.  Nothing 
brings  home  to  rne  the  reasonableness  of  Darwin's  view  so  much  as 
the  reluctance  of  man's  lower  nature  which  Paul,  with  marvellous 
felicity,  calls  "  the  old  man."  Original  sin  is  that  obstinate  tendency 
to  revert  to  a  lower  state,  which  the  wisest  men  feel  most  intensely. 

These  three  dissatisfactions  will  not  allow  man  to  rest  in  his  pre- 
sent state :  he  craves  a  state  more  righteous,  more  permanent,  more 
pure  than  his  present  one. 

Now,  who  can  deny  that  this  disquietude  of  man's  is  a  power  ?  All 
great  reforms  have  sprung  out  of  impatience  and  indignation. 

I  find  supports  furnished  by  the  great  naturalists  to  a  belief  I  have 
held  for  thirty  years — that  man's  disquietude,  to  which  he  owes  his 
morality  and  religion,  is  a  natural  development  of  that  vital  motion 
or  disquietude  to  which  are  due  all  the  living  forms,  animal  or  vege- 
table, which  cover  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  that  this  disquietude  pre- 
sents itself  to  me  as  the  impulse  that  has  made  man,  and  it  gives  this 
token  that  it  has  not  done  making  him,  that  it  will  not  allow  him  to 
rest  in  his  present  state. 

I  find  tokens  everywhere  that  the  impulses  which  stir  the  creature 
are  j>roind<iutial  in  their  character.  The  first  thing  we  find  in  the  Iinng 
substance  is,  motion  in  a  structureless  fluid.  This  motion  is  there  seen 
pushing  out  portions  of  the  living  substance,  and  using  them  as  extem- 
pore organs  for  graspingfood, and  subsequently,  toall  appearance  making 
the  organs  they  need.  From  the  most  structureless  to  the  most  highly 
organized  creature  we  see  all  living  things  impelled  to  what  is  needed 
for  their  maintenance  and  preservation,  and  also  for  that  of  their  race, 
and  we  fin<l  them  all  at  first  apparently  unconscious  of  the  providen- 
tial nature  of  the  impulses  that  move  them. 

Ijfow,  if  this  is  true — if  the  impulses  that  move  every  creature 
are  providential  in  their  character — then  we  may  read  in  man's 
permanent  dissatisfaction  an  evidence  of  the  direction  in  which  he 
is  being  led,  of  the  shape  into  which  he  is  being  transformed. 

I  think  the  reason  why  the  doctrine  of  a  providence  lias  been  dis- 
credited is  that  men  liave  looked  for  the  first  manifestations  of  it  in 
the  wrong  place.  They  have  sought  it  in  the  acddcnis  oi  life,  whereas, 
it  is  to  be  seen  first  as  a  pivperiy  of  Hff .  Life  makes  its  children,  and 
moves  them  to  do  what  is  needed  for  their  maintenance,  and  the  per- 
petuation of  their  kind,  and  subsequently  sliows  them  wliat  she  is 
doing,  and  awakens  their  sympathy  with  her  purposes  so  that  they 
feel  her  impulses  ay  their  own  desires. 

Finding  the  providential  purposes  of  life  in  every  creature  so  incom- 
parably deeper  than  the  creature's  consciousness — finding  that  the 
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creature  is  saved  by  obeying  these  impulses — finding  man  under  the 
same  natural  rdgime  as  all  other  creatm-es — I  consider  tliat  true  wis- 
dom consists  in  submitting  to  the  guidance  of  those  impulses  which 
have  made  and  are  still  making  us.  These  impulses  will  not  allow 
us  to  rest  but  in  seeking — I  will  not  say  a  better  country,  or  a  better 
world,  for  those  expressions   are  metaphorical — a  better  state. 

The  callow  swifts  hatched  in  JiJy  under  our  eaves  do  not  know  or 
criticise  the  call  that  comes  to  them  the  first  week  in  August,  and  bids 
them  seek  another  countiy.  Why  should  we  criticise  our  call  ?  Is 
not  our  knowJedge  like  theirs — infinitesimal.  What  does  all  the  old  talk 
about  the  Kantean  imperative  mean,  but  that  man  is  under  the  same 
regime  as  other  creatures,  and  that  his  salvation  lies  in  obedience  to  im- 
pulses which  he  feels  he  must  obey,  butwhosepurposes  hecannot fathom  ^ 

If  I  succeed  in  showing  that  the  creature  is  everywhere  led  by  im- 
pulses whose  providential  meaning  it  cunnot  fathom,  towards  those 
things  which  it  needs  for  the  preservation  of  its  race ;  and  if  man  appears 
to  be  under  the  same  ri^gime  as  other  creatures,  then  man's  efibrts  and 
prayers  will  appear  to  indicate  his  real  needs  and  his  needs  to  indicate 
his  destiny, if, — and  this  "if"  is  indeed  a  great  deduction — ^if  out- 
ward circumstances  allow  his  vital  tendencies  to  develop  themselves. 

The  believer  will  say,  naturally  enough,  "  What  is  faith  worth  that 
rests  on  such  a  contingency?  My  belief  is  not  in  a  Creator  who  is 
trying  to  accomplish  certain  ends  if  outward  chances  favour  him,  but 
in  one  to  whom  all  chances  are  alike."  And  m  is  viine.  But  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  do  not  find  indications  of  design  every- 
where ;  we  cannot  .see  purpose  manifested  in  every  stomi  or  frost  or 
shower,  or  in  every  law  of  nature.  We  must  be  thankful  if  we  can 
find  mrtu^  clear  indications  of  a  providence  above  and  beyond  ours. 

We  have  sucli  clear  indications.  And  the  reason  they  have  been 
so  much  overlooked  is  that  men  have  looked  for  them  where  they  are 
not  to  be  found,  that  is,  in  the  accidents  of  life ;  whereas  providence 
is  a  'proiwrty  of  life,  each  living  thing  is  first  passively  provided  for 
by  the  mother  life  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  is  also  impelled  to 
provide  for  itself:  in  due  time  it  feels  the  impulse  as  its  own  desire  or 
will.  It  observes  the  results  of  the  acts  whicli  it  finds  itself  impelled 
to  do,  and  acts  in  conscious  anticipation  of  these  results.  We  see  in 
all  vital  activity  that  same  providential  character  which  man's  actions 
display  when  he  makes  arrangements  for  future  contingencies.  The 
recognition  of  this  is  a  great  aid  to  faith.  It  is  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  a  man  to  obey  impulses  whose  authority  he  feels  though  he 
cannot  explain  its  grounds ;  when  he  finds  that  all  other  creatures 
find  their  safety  in  obeying  imp\ilses  which  they  cannot  fathom. 

I  do  not  say,  mind,  that  we  need  these  manifestations  of  a  providence 
as  the  basis  of  our  faith,     Gtxl  forbid  :  the  basis  of  that  faith  which 
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makes  the  new  fletlged  swallow  venture  out.  across  the  tmckle-ss  deep 
doeB  not  rest  on  appearances,  neither  does  ours,  but  the  power  that 
has  made  us,  has  made  us  parasitic  plants,  so  that  we  crave  outward 
supports  to  sustain  our  instinctive  faith,  and  if  we  lack  these  supports 
it  droops  and  trails  along  the  ground. 

DARWIN. 

I  trust  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  Darwin's  teaching  that  ex- 
cludes this  dpctrine  of  a  providence,  though  he  uses  expressions  some- 
times that  seem  as  if  he  almost  overlooked  its  existence. 

At  the  end  of  his  "  variations  of  plants  and  animals  under  domesti- 
cation," he  asserts,  "  No  shadow  of  reason  can  he  assigned  for  the  belief 

that  variations which  have  been  the  groundwork  through 

natural  selection  of  the  formation  of  the  most  perfectly  adapted  animals 
in  the  world,  man  included,  were  intentionally  and  specially  guided." 
Tlie  one  expression  in  this  passage  against  which  I  protest  is,  that 
man  owes  his /cwmuti'a/?-  to  variation  and  natural  selection,  or  that 
these  are  the  yivunchvwlc  of  his  formation. 

I  have  every  inclinatiou  to  believe  that  they  have  fonned  man  in  the 
same  way  that  variation  and  man's  selection  have  formed  the  double 
blossoming  garden  rose.  But  I  ask,  can  man  be  said  to  have  /oiiined 
the  rose  ?  No,  he  has  only  modified  it,  So  natural  selection  and 
variation,  as  the  Duke  of  Argj-ll  says,*  need  something  to  work  on, 
something  to  modify,  sometliing  to  select  from.  Natural  selection  and 
variation,  whether  they  arc  the  result  of  chance  or  design,  are  the  acci- 
dents of  life. 

There  may  be  no  vi.sihle  design  in  the  accidents  of  life,  and  yet  life 
may  display  providence  as  its  own  property.  And  so  it  docs.  In 
every  living  thing,  whether  labelled  conscious  or  unconscious,  sentient 
or  non-sentient,  we  find  an  indwelling  providence, — an  impulse  that 
makes  it  provide  for  its  owTi  maintenance,  and  that  of  its  kind,  and  to 
use  the  things  which  chance  throws  in  its  way  as  instruments  for  the 
work.  Out  of  this  impulse  I  find  all  that  we  call  good  or  divine  ulti- 
mately disclosing  iiself : — as  I  shall  hope  to  show.-}* 

I  would  grant  (what  Mr.  Darwin  is  far  more  competent  to  judge  of 
than  I  am)  that  variation  and  natural  selection  in  which  no  providential 
purpose  can  be  certamly  traced,  have  caused  the  direrKity  of  all  the 
,  living  foims  we  see,  out  of  a  living  matter  originally  everywhere 
identical  in  its  properties.  I  fiud  the  germ  uf  this  idea  in  Hunter^ 
who  says  that  the  principle  of  life  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  pai- 
tially  illustrates  it  by  reference  to  the  plieuomena  of  grafting. 

But  whether  it  is  the  fact  that  different  species  me  inalienably 
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endowed  with  certain  diverse  habits  and  organitic  powers,  or  whether 
accident  imposes  on  th-em  thnr  dlvemily  (wliich  last,  seems  tvi  me 
Almost  probable),  I  Bee  in  all  living  things  a  real  oaeneaa  of  character. 
Everywhere  I  see  providential  impulses ;  I  see  every  living  thin£ 
moved,  by  impulses  which  it  apparently  cannot  at  first  the  least" 
understand,  to  do  whjit  is  needed  for  its  own  preservation  and  that 
of  its  nice.  And  (as  I  have  said  that  I  hope  to  show),  I  find  that 
all  we  worship  as  morally  good  or  adorable,  appears  to  be  in- 
volved in  these  providential  impulses,  to  be  evoked  in  time  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances.  What  Edmund 
Burke  isaid  of  the  British  nation,  that  I  think  may  be  said  of  all  lile, 
"  Its  antagonists  are  its  helpers,"  "  In  the  reproof  of  ch&nce  lies  Uie 
true  proof  of  men."  I  shall  attempt  to  show  then  that  everything 
which  we  call  good  or  divine  exists  as  a  latent  property  of  life,  to  be 
evoked,  if  not  directly  "  ostatis  acceaau*'  yet  by  those  antagonisms 
that  time  is  sure  to  bring. 

Holding,  as  a  matter  of  vital  faith  which  it  is  spiritual  death  to  let 
go  of,  the  Christian's  presentiment  that  all  things  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, as  antagonists  or  allies,  will  be  found  to  do  the  work  of 
God  ;  1  think  at  the  same  time  that  this  work  of  God  presents  itself 
to  us  as  an  organizing  power  that  overrules  things  antagonistic  or 
in<litferent,  and  compels  them  to  minister  to  its  purpose."  It  seems 
to  me  puerile  to  deny  that  the  very  idcjis  of  love,  and  goodness,  and 
'God.  postulate  separation  and  evil  and  chaos  as  the  groundwork  of 
thoir  manifestation  ;  nay,  as  tlur  only  things  that  can  give  these 
sacred  words  any  meaning  whatsoever.  Life  is  oi"ganific  power ; 
Heaven  itself  is  spoken  of  a.s  an  organism  —  a  kingdom.  Now 
casualties  are  precisely  what  Ufe  needs  to  manifest  itself  as  an  orga- 
nising power — aa  organon  is  a  tool,  a  thing  tliat  existed  for  its  own 
end,  overruled  and  made  to  minister  to  ends  which  ai'e  not  in  its 
own  programme  at  all.  It  is  something  adapted  to  a  differont  use 
from  that  which  brought  it  into  existence. 

The  true  Christian  as-sertion  of  the  non-ca.sual  character  of  the 
divine  purpo-se  seems  to  me  to  be  this — not  that  there  are  no  casual- 
ties (such  may  be  the  ca.se,  but  .such  is  not  the  view  that  our  Makei' 
has  caused  us  to  see) — but  that  to  I^ivlne  o^nnipotence  all  casualties 
are  the  saue  :  all  seeming  diversities  are  one. 

They  can  only  fuil^i  divine  omnipotence  by  giving  fresh  aspects 
to  its  power.  This  is  contained  in  the  old  assertion,  "All  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  And  this  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  the  following  old  proverb  need  bo  accepted. 
"  ot  Kvj3oi  Aios  del  ivnlirTova-i.'''      It   need   not  mean  that  the  dice 
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of  (n)ci  are  always  loaded,  l)ut  only  that  all  throws  of  the  dice 
arc  one  and  the  same  to  the  Maker.  Casualty  cannot  possibly 
^exclude  the  idea  of  Divine  omnipotence,  for  tliis  idea  will  vanish  into 
thin  air  if  we  attempt  to  make  it  mean  more  than  this  ;  namely,  that 
it  is  a  power  which  will  iti  tiriK-  ciiiii[nor  all  antagonists. 


THE    PLACE  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

Darwin's  philosophy  may  greatly  help  the  cause  of  Natural  The- 
ology, if  it  leads  men  to  look  for  a  providence  not  in  the  things 
which  surround  and  press  on  the  life,  but  in  the  reaction  to  the 
pressure.  We  are  not  authorized  by  wliat  has  been  shown  us  to  call 
the  pressure  "  God's  will"  That  way  lies  Moloch  worship  and  everj- 
enervating  superstition, 

If  we  look  for  pro\ndence,  not  first  in  the  adverse  circumstances 
that  press  on  the  life,  and  vary  the  forms  and  habits  it  assumes  in 
order  to  accomplish  its  ends ;  but  in  tlie  living  impulse  itself,  the 
method  ha.s  this  incalculable  advantage,  that  we  are  beginning  from 
things  within  the  scope  of  our  vision.*  Here  at  least  wo  may  see  a 
providence  whose  existence  no  one  can  deny,  however  much  they 
may  limit  its  sphere.  No  one  can  deny  that  yn,m\  exercises  providence. 
I  trust  further  to  bring  my  readers  to  admit  that  providence  cannot, 
be  said  to  begin  with  man,  or  with  any  creature's  consciousness. 
The  fii"st  dawn  of  consciousness  is  practical,  and  it  consists  in  notic- 
ing the  results  of  our  own  acts. 

A  child  becomes  aware  of  itself  and  finds  itself  already  perform- 
ing certain  natural  acts  by  which  its  life  is  sustained  and  developed, 
such  as  breathing,  eating,  drinking,  Ac.  Nature  is  already  doing  for 
it  what  it  will  presently  in  some  measure  learn  to  do  for  itself.  It 
does  not  perform  the.se  acts  for  the  sake  of  life  and  development, 
but  for  the  pleasure,  or  relief  from  pain,  which  they  bring.  It  is  a.s 
yet  simply  the  creature  of  impulse  movud  by  a  power  whose  ends  it 
does  not  sympathise  with,  to  provide  for  its  own  preservation  and 
growth.  It  is  learning  to  work  in  anticipation  of  results,  but  present 
reliefs  or  satisfaction  are  alt  the  results  which  it  has  observed  to 
follow  from  certain  acts,  and  are  still  its  only  motives. 

We  find  in  this  child  traces  of  a  still  earlier  stage.  It  is  now' 
eating,  drinking,  and  breathing  for  itself:  there  was  a  time  when 
another  ate  and  drank  and  breathed  for  it.  It  is  still  protected  and 
nursed  by  its  mother,  so  that  the  providence  to  which  it  owes  its 
life  is  still  in  some  measure  outside  of  it;  this  is  the  survival  of  a 
still  earlier  stage  in  which  it  wa.s  hi  its  parent  ;  wholly  formed  and 
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cnred  for  by  its  parent ;  dependent  on  lier  acts  for  its  maintenance. 
The  neither  is  in  thin  stage  tlie  wholly  unconsciotis  agent  of  the 
providence  that  is  perpetuating  her  race  by  forming  lier  child  within 
lier.  She  only  gradually  comes  to  sympathise  with  the  providential 
meaning  of  her  own  materna!  acts.  At  first  she  is  wholly  uiicou- 
scioiLs.  Then  there  comes  a  stage,  seen  especially  in  birds  and 
insects,  when  she  i^  impelled  to  seek  a  suitable  depo.sit  fur  her 
coming  eggs — thence  in  due  time,  in  higher  stages  of  life,  she  learns 
to  know  and  love  her  ottspring. 

Reader:  Docs  the  providence  that  feeds  the  embiyo,  and  that 
makes  the  embryo  appropriate  what  it  needs,  originate  in  the  crea- 
ture's consciousness  1  To  ask  the  question  is  sufficient.  Everyone 
must  an.swer.  No.  The  embryo  is  finst  preserved  by  an  impulse  of 
which  lioither  itself  nor  its  parent  knows  or  understands  anything. 

Parent  and  child  are  alike  preserved  and  the  race  perpetuated  by 
a  providence  which  is  not  their  own  in  any  sense,  but  is  a  property  of 
the  life  by  which  they  live.  Are  these  assertions  too  obvious  to  need 
making  ?  I  declare  that  I  could  show,  if  needed,  the  necessity  of 
repeating  tliese  obvious  truths. 

I  think  there  is  great  danger  that  followers  of  Darwin  and  Her- 
bert Spencer,  lacking  the  wide  circumspection  of  their  teachers,  may 
be  thoughtless  enough  to  speak  a"?  if  all  instinct  was  at  fii^st  expe- 
rience, and  that  the  innate  instinct  of  the  young  was  aiways  and 
entirely  inherited  experience  that  bad  passed  into  mechanical  habit. 
Such  persons  might  say,  "  It  is  true  that  the  young  of  each  genera- 
tion do  instinctively  many  of  those  natural  acts  which  they  subse- 
quently learn  to  do  consciously  with  a  sense  of  their  meaning  and 
purjwse  :  but  though  the  unconscious  .stage  precedes  tlie  conscious 
one  in  each  generation,  yet  those  things  which  the  young  do  uncon- 
sciously and  mechanically  their  ancestors  first  learnt  to  do  purposely." 
They  might  add,  "just  as  an  indhndual  comes  through  long  practice 
to  perform  unconsciously  movements  that  at  first  it  could  only 
achieve  by  great  effort  and  attention ;  so  it  is  with  a  race"  Un- 
doubtedly this  tendency  of  effort  to  become  unconscious  is  the  very 
warp  of  progress,  or  the  basis  on  which  it  rests.  Undoubtedly  in  a 
progressive  race,  or  in  a  growing  child,  much  conscious  effort  is  con- 
tinually passing  into  uncon.scious  instinct ;  but  coiwciou.sncss  on  tfte 
other  hand  jrJ/"ej«/j>j>(jj?ft¥  an  unconscious  state;  acts  done  with  Oie 
conscious  jmrpose  of  attaining  certain  resvlta  implies  experience. 
We  must  have  seen  the  result  follow  the  act.  And  liow  is  a  creature 
to  be  made  and  sustained  while  it  is  getting  its  experience  ?  We 
«re  reminded  t)f  the  old  proverb,  "  while  the  grass  grows  the  horse 
stai"ves."  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  hving  creation  there  must  have 
existed  the  same  necessity  that  exists  now  :    every  fresh  creature 
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would  need  to  l»e  provided  tor  while  it  wa.s  learolDg  its  experience, 
or  else  it  would  starve  before  it  bad  learnt  how  to  live. 

And  then  again  the  first  creature  that  was  capable  of  leaniiug 
r£rom  experieuce  how  to  maintaia  itscll^  would  be  unable  actURlly 
^le&ni  because  it  would  liave  no  .such  materials  at  baud  as  those  t'ronal 
which  living  creatures  draw  all  their  experience.  For  each  creature's 
experience  comes  by  observing  the  results  of  those  acts  to  which 
it  finds  itself  impelled,  and  those  acts  which  it  sees  done  by  its 
fellows. 

Taking  these  considerations  into  account,  i  do  not  see  liow  we  cai 
possibly  find  supports  to  enable  us  to  rise  above  this  view ;  nanielj 
that  the  creature  is  Rrst  moved  by  impulses,  of  which  it  does  not 
understand  the  providential  meaning,  to  do  these  things  whitli  are 
needed  for  the  preservation  of  itself  and  its  race.  1  find  providence 
to  be  the  leader,  and  the  living  creature  the  thing  led.  I  think  the 
only  report,  which  the  present  aspects  of  nature  justify  us  in  making 
is  this  :  namely,  tluat  each  young  creature  which  comes  into  the  world 
is  first  provided  for,  and  is  subsequently  taught,  chiefly  by  the  pro- 
visions which  it  finds  matle  for  it,  how  to  provide  for  itself.  First  it 
is  engendered.  Next,  while  it  is  in  its  pai-eut's  substance  it  is  nou- 
rished, not  by  its  own  acts,  but  by  its  parent's  acts.  Often  before  it 
is  born — nay,  in  the  cose  of  birds  and  insects  before  it  is  even  en- 
closed in  a  shell — provision  is  made  to  secuie  a  deposit  for  the  egg 
when  it  is  laid. 

That  the  bird's  or  insect's  provident  preparation  for  its  coming  eggs 
is  simply  a  fortunate  casual  impulse  seeni.s  to  me  absolutely  incredible. 
Look  at  the  various  kinds  of  bots,  or  gadtiies,  at  the  dor-beetle,  or  at 
the  Egyptian  Scaral*a^us  meet'.*  Take  these  as  casually  mentioned 
representatives  of  a  whole  host  of  insects.  Witness  the  adroitnes.s 
the  fertility  of  device,  or  in  some  cases  the  elaborate  preparation, 
with  which  these  and  other  iusects  provide  places  of  deposit  for  eggs 
which,  when  once  deposited,  they  will  never  see  again.  Notice  how 
they  make  arrangements,  not  only  for  their  protection  and  the  tem- 
perature for  hatching,  but  often  also  for  the  su.stcnance  of  gnib.s 
which  they  will  never  know.  Here  is  providence  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  can  it  be  said  tiiat  they  act  in  anticipation  of  results,  or  know 
the  providential  meatdng  of  their  own  acts  t  How  can  they  anti- 
cipate results  which  not  only  they  have  never  seen,  but  which  their 
anceatoi's  have  never  seen  '( 

That  ancestral  associations  recur  in  new  generations  In  a  way  that 
when  noticed  throws  quite  a  new  significance  on  the  theory  of 
reminiscence,  is  indeed  a  fact  that  I  cannot  but  recognize  with   the 


*  8«e  Wood,  "  StrftQge  DwellingH, "    Index,  Scatabuus. 
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deepest  interest.     What  is  it  in  the  structureless  albumen  of  a  duck's 

L«gg  hatched  in   an  oven  or  under  a  hen,  which  impels  it  to  move 
fter  the  ancestral  lialtit  of  it'^  kin<l,  and  so  make  organs  after  the 
ancestral  type  ?     What  gives  it  its  connate  discerning  power,  and  its 

L«onnate  practical  power,  so  that  it  at  once  recognizes  in  the  water  a 
iendly  element,  and  the  day  after  it  is  born  may  be  seen  swimming 
and  springing  up  from  the  water  to  snap  at  flies  in  the  evening  sun- 
shine ? 

What  makes  the  lamb,  within  tive  minutes  of  its  birth,  rise  on 
■its  legs  and  stagger  tremblingly  up  to  the  first  grown  sheep  it  sees, 
seeking  a  mother  in  it ;  trying  to  suck  it  ?  The  thing  that  draws  it 
is  not  any  animal  magnetism   that  attracts  it  to  its  own  mother.     It 

I  does  not  know  its  mother  for  two  or  three  days  sometimes.  It  is 
Attracted  not  by  a  physical  impulse,  but  by  an  ideal  one.  It  has 
inherited  an  innate  idea  of  the  mother  :  its  state  of  helplessness  and 
isolation  perhaps  awakens  the  idea,  and  at  the  sight  of  grown  crea- 
inres  of  its  own  kind  it  recognizes  the  friends  it  needs.  It  is  not 
magnetically  drawn  to  its  own  parent,  but  it  has  an  idea  of  the  parent 
and  recognizes  the  parental  form. 

What  is  it  again  that  makes  the  new-born  creature  at  first  sight 
anticipate  <laiiger  from  tho.se  things  or  persons  that  have  proved 
hostile  to  iLs  race?  It  may  be  said,  if  creatures  recognize  at  first 
sight  things  familiar  to  their  ancestors,  why  may  not  the  first  step  of 
some  old  aeonian  sequence  suggest,  by  association,  the  second,  and 
the  second  the  tJiird,  and  so  on  ?  Why  may  not  the  bird's  pairing 
bring  to  its  mind  the  nest  building,  and  that  the  incubation,  and 
that  the  hatching?  Wonderful  as  such  reminiscence  would  be,  it 
seems  to  some,  at  first  sight,  less  wonderfid  than  the  sup]x>sition 
that  birds  as  well  as  insects  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  coming 
generation  without  knowing  the  purpose  for  which  they  work. 
The  bird  builds,  or  finds,  or  captures,  or  repairs  some  nest  or  hole,  or 
nook,  not  for  herself,  but  for  her  eggs.  Shu  does  not  build  at  a 
season  when  she  requires  personal  warmth  or  repose,  or  when  she  is 
shy  and  retiring.  She  huiMs  when  she  enjoys  the  coming  spring, 
and  when  she  is  least  shy,  least  timid,  lea.st  retiring.* 

That  broodiness  does  not  prompt  her  hardly  needs  asserting,  for  the 
desire  of  sitting  does  not  cnnit-  on  till  some  time  later.  iShe  builds 
her  nest  first  clearly  as  a  deposit  for  her  eggs.  If  we  arc  asked  what 
is  the  impulse  that  moves  her  we  can  really  only  answer,  she  ia  tm- 
pelled  by  the  needs  of  the  corning  (jeneration.  When  the  embryo 
needs  warmth  for  its  development  she  sits  on  them  to  give  them  the 


*  Andnbon.  That  .oniinalB  in  sfieking  their  own  comfort  acoiilentaHy  provide  a 
plooc  of  shelter  for  their  yoiing  ma.y  be  plausiblj  affirmed  of  aome  ne«t-bui]ding  or 
liole- boring'  mammals,  but  not  of  birds  or  ioseuts. 
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warmth  tliey  need.  Aiidubou  notices  that  iu  many  cases  the  same 
bird  sits  laxly  or  assiduously  according  as  little  or  much  heat  is 
needed  to  supplement  the  natural  temperature.  The  Talegalla,  or 
brush  turkey,  docs  not  sit  at  all  because  the  bottom  heat  of  the 
great  grass  mound  she  makes  for  her  eggs  suffices  for  the  hatohLug, , 
For  the  same  reason  the  ostrich  does  not  sit  by  day,  and  the  Africai] 
Leipoa  docs  not  sit  at  all,  hut  leaves  its^  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the 
lieat  of  the  sand  mound  in  which  it  deposits  them.  The  creature 
that  of  all  others  is  the  most  careful  and  fussy  alx)ut  the  temperature 
of  its  eggs  is  a  creature  that  cannot  sit  ou  them  at  all :  I  mean 
the  ant. 

Many  phenomena  show  that  the  bird  docs  not  sit,  as  a  rule,  out  of 
any  passion  for  sitting.  She  does  not  continue,  as  a  rule,  to  sit  after 
her  eggs  are  taken.  That  tfie  impulse  works  occasionally  through 
inherited  habit,  when  the  reason  for  it  is  absent,  and  that  a  broodj 
hen  or  turkey  will  sit  hard  on  the  bare  ground  does  not  invalidate 
what  I  say.  Only  take  a  seat  of  eggs  to  a  broody  bird  sitting  on  the 
bare  ground  :  notice  how  she  rushes  at  them  and  hastens  to  extend 
herself  over  them.  She  recognizes  them  at  once  as  the  things  she 
craved.  As  a  rule  wo  may  say  the  bird's  impulse  to  sit  adjusts  itself 
to  the  needs  of  the  embryo — it  is  an  impulse  to  supply  to  them  the 
shelter  or  warmth  which  they  need.  Witness  the  way  birds  relieve 
one  aijothcr  in  the  task  of  sitting,  and  the  energy  with  whicli  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  reliefs.  Here  the  sitting  is  not  a  pleasure 
but  a  task,  thf  pleasure  is  in  being  relieved  from  it,  The  need  of 
the  embryo  compels  the  service  of  the  parent  bird.  As  the  embryos 
need  a  more  equable  tempera tui-e,  a  more  equable  temperature  is 
supplied  ;  the  l>ird  leaves  its  nest  .sehlomer  and  returns  to  it  sooner. 

Considering  the  elastic  iidju.stment  of  the  parent's  acts  to  the 
embryo's  needs,  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  theory  that  the  bird  antici- 
pates, by  some  innate  tradition,  the  coming  of  its  eggs  and  its  off- 
spring. Only  I  maintain  that  this  theory  is  not  needed  to  account 
for  her  acts,  becanao  there  are  a  set  of  act-s  similar  to  hera  that  cannot 
be  attributed  to  anticipation  of  results.  Of  those  insects  that  make 
such  careful  provision  for  their  eggs,  some  die  as  80on  as  they  have 
<leposited  their  eggs,  and  in  general,  as  we  believe,  they  see  and  know 
and  care  nothing  about  tlieir  eggs  after  they  have  been  depo.sited. 
Anticipation  of  an  offspring  that  not  only  they  but  their  ancestors 
have  never  known  or  seen,  instead  of  explaining  anything  would  only 
be  itself  an  inexplicable  marvel.  There  are  birds  tliat  know  or  care 
nothing  for  their  egg  after  it  is  depo.sited — as  the  cuckoo — who  is 
nevertheles-s  careful  where  she  deposits  her  eggs.  Some  birds  behave 
in  a  way  inconaistent  with  the  idea  that  anticipation  of  offspring  is 
the  inspiring  motive  of  their  care  of  their  eggs.     I  remember  a  hen 
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corncrake  at  Newton  Valence  which  sat  on  its  seat  of  twelve  eggs  in  a 
grass  fielil  all  tlirough  the  mowing  and  haj-making  that  went  on  all 
around  it  with  no  protection  from  gazers  except  a  few  boughs  which 
the  mowers  had  stuck  round  its  nest.  It  sat  with  a  courage  iriar- 
vcUoualy  foreign  to  the  usual  nature  of  the  bird,  and  grew  bolder  and 
bolder  as  the  time  of  hatching  drew  nigh. 

Was  this  courage  due  to  the  anticipation  of  offspring  ?  It  did  not 
seem  so;  for  the  momeut  her  young  were  hatched  -awA  iieeded  Iwr 
less,  her  natural  fears  returned,  and  she  left  them.  The  power  that 
seems  to  rule  the  bird  as  well  the  insect  is  the  need  of  the  unlwrn 
offspring.  What  they  need,  that  the  parent  is  led  to  provide  for 
them,  without  apparently  any  conscious  motive  beyond  the  gratifica- 
tion of  an  impulse ;  <ind  it  .seema  as  if  this  hn^yiihe  was  obeyed 
oftentivxes,  not  as  a  pleasure  but  as  a  duty  which  could  not  be 
gainsaycd. 

That  animals  perform  provident  constructive  acts  without  having 
learnt  by  experience  how  to  do  them,  or  without  inheriting  the  expe- 
rience or  skill  which  their  pai'ents  have  acquired,  is  generally  sup- 
ported by  reference  to  the  instincts  of  the  sexless  working  bee,  and 
other  sexless  working  in.sects.     Darwin  most  assuredly  does  not  over- 
look this,  but  perhaps  there  is  a  danger  that  his  disciples  should 
overlook  its  bearings.     The  bee  cannot  have  got  its  connate  working 
powers  from  its  ancestors,  because  its  ancestor.'*  have  not  been  working 
bees  at  all  from  time  immemorial ;  they  cannot  transmit  their  powere 
to  their  descendants,  for  they  have  no  descendants.     Natural  .selection 
ought  to  destroy  the  tee's  working  powers,  for  all  the  workers  die  and 
leave  no  seed,  and  only  the  non-workers  transmit  their  kind.     The 
only  thing  I  complain  of  in  Darwin  is  that  he  dwells  so  strongly  on 
the  wonder  of  this  instinct.     There  are  other  instincts  which,  with 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  brute  animal  nature,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  were  ever  connecteil  with  anticipations  of  results  in  brute 
creatures  ;  I  speak  of  the  instinct  to  which  the  perpetuation  of  every 
sexual  race  of  animals  is  due.    What  do  dumb  beasts  know  or  think  of 
the  providential  meaning  of  their  act  when  tliey  propagate  their  race  ? 
Again,  let  me  ask,  what^raan,  however  wise  and  scientilic,  is  not  com- 
pelled to  obey  impulse  or  appetite  to  some  extent  in  order  to  know  what 
to  eat  or  what  to  refuse,  wheu  to  eat  and  when  to  cease  from  eating, 
■when  to  work  and  when  to  rest  from  working.    As  often  as  he  does  so, 
he  acknowledges  a  providence  and  trusts  to  a  guidance,  the  rationale  of 
wMch  he  cannot  fathom.  His  feeling,  not  his  scieuce,  informs  him  of  the 
extent  of  his  powers.     We  acknowledge  the  authority  of  undetiuable 
instincts  also  when  we  allow  the  unaccountable  attraction  of  two  for 
each  other  to   determine  the  important  <iuestion  of  marriage.     But 
we  all  of  us  acknowledge  it  in  more  ways  than  can  be  enumerated. 
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and  no  one  cousistently  denies  it.  Wlieu  we  heiu*  it  asserted  that 
certain  things  are  not  to  be  done — however  advuutageous  tlie  result 
may  be — because  they  are  of  tbemaelvea  hateful,  unlovely,  unclean  ; 
wf  must  either  assert  that  tbese  reasons  for  avoiding  them  are  all 
uonseuiie,  or  else  we  must  admit  the  authority  of  uuxeasoDrug 
impulse ;  of  an  authority  within  that  will  not  be  disobeyed  when, 
for  reasons  we  cannot  fathom,  it  bids  us  do  certain  things  and  avoid 
others. 

I  have  given  you  my  roaaona,  reader,  for  thinking  that  before  w« 
knew  anything  or  could  provide  for  ourselves^  a  providence  that  was 
the  property  of  our  life  wrought  for  us  and  brought  us  what  was 
needed  for  our  development.  We  were  first  provided  for,  then  made 
to  do  the  things  our  needs  required,  and  then  by  degrees  came  to 
leani  providuuce  by  seeing  it  in  actual  operation,  noticing  not  only 
the  things  which  it  was  impelling  others  to  do,  but  the  things  which 
it  was  impelling  us  to  do,  and  so  the  same  power  that  first  made  and 
sustained  us,  from  being  our  Maker,  pa.ssed  on-  to  become  our  Inspirer 
and  Teacher. 

I  find,  as  I  shall  show,  our  gooJness  and  religion  imfolding  them- 
selves out  of  our  natural  affection,  and  our  natural  affections  again 
are  but  an  extension  of  that  impulse  wiiicb  makes  each  creature 
maintain  itself  and  its  kind  ;  and  this  impulse  again  presents  itself  as 
that  which  moves  and  thus  makes  the  structureless  2)rotis(a  into  oi'ga- 
uized  forms. 

NATURAL   DEVELOPMENT   OF  GOODNESS  AND  RELIGION. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  lowest  forms  of  life  have 

[  nothing  of  the  character  of  monads  or  individuals  about  them.     Of 

what  the  elementary  molecules  of  living  matter  may  be  we  know 

nothing,  but  the  lowest  molluscs  are  associations  rather  than  indi- 

t^idnals  ;  they  may  be  cut  into  very  small  pieces,  and  each  piece 

)ccomes  a  separate  association,     'fhe  unity  of  these  creatures  ia  a 

hU'iity  of  co-operation  atid  sympathy ;  the  rudest  associations  are 

republics  not  kingdoms. 

The  hydra,  though  it  has  a  certain  organization,  may  be  turned 
inside  out  without  de.stniction  to  its  working  p:>wer,  and  may  be  cut 
into  as  many  pieces  as  you  like  and  not  be  destroyed,  but  ouly  multi- 
plied by  the  process,  and  yet  when  its  internal  cavity  is  empty  its- 
tentacula  spread  themselves  out  on  the  chance  of  catching  any  pass- 
ing food,  if  one  of  these  touches  a  fly  or  water-flea  it  immediately, 
clasps  it,  the  other  ten tacu la  cortie  to  its  aid  and  coil  round  tlieir  prey- 
and  draw  it  into  the  tligestive  cavity.*    This  sympathy  also,  as  Huuter 

•  Carpeuter'fl  "  C-omparutive  Pbyfiiolog^y." 
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and  otlicrs  following  him  have  noticed,  exists  between  the  parts  of 
plants,  which  are  associations  and  not  individuals. 

So  that  we  may  say  co-operation  mid  sympathy  n^anifests  itself 
almost  as  soon  as  life  manifests  itself.  In  the  oarliost  stage  of  life  this 
co-operation  and  s}nnpathy  does  not  extend  beyond  the  iinittxl  portions 
of  one  isolated  mass.  The  detached  bits,  or  buds,  or  globules  float 
away  and  draw  to  themselves  the  nourishment  they  need.  As  we 
riae  in  the  scale  of  beings,  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  parent  is  ex- 
tended to  the  offspring  after  the  offspring  has  become  isolated  from 
it.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  proportion  as  the  egg  or 
young  one  needs  the  care  and  help  of  the  parent  it  gets  it.  The 
higher  the  grown  creature  is  advanced  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  the 
more  it  is  left  to  provide  for  itself  and  to  learn  by  experience — and 
the  more  this  is  the  case  the  more  helpless  is  the  young  creature  that 
has  not  yet  got  its  experience.  Thus,  as  intelligence  increases,  the 
need  of  parental  help  increa-ses,  and  thoxtgh  the  parental  impulse  to 
help  does  not  in  all  cases  keep  pace  with  the  increased  demand,  yet 
it  does  so  in  some  cases,  and  only  those  races  continue  and  save  their 
children  in  whom  the  parental  impulse  is  strong;  others  die  out. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  tho  case  of  oviparous  creatures 
seems  first  to  extend  into  a  love  of  passession.  It  loves  its  eggs  as  its' 
own  property.  This  instinct,  on  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  finds  itself 
transformed  into  motherly  love,  which  ever  remains  to  man  the  very 
purest  type  under  which  he  can  conceive  of  the  highest  goodness. 

And  this  instinct  cannot  be  said  to  be  properly  understood  if  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  it  contains  within  it  the  seed  of  universal  com- 
passion. The  mother  may  have  other  offspring  secretly  substituted 
for  her  own.  She  is  a  mother  to  thenu  I  have  not  space  to  add  my 
little  contribution  to  the  interesting  facts  with  which  Darwin  illus- 
trates this.  The  impulse  which  makes  the  mother  deliglit  in  shielding 
and  sustaining  and  educating  the  little  unformed  creatures  committed 
to  her  charge  is  precisely  on  a  limited  .scale  that  love  which  "the 
Christian  man  attributes  to  his  Saviour  and  his  God.  And  it  contains 
in  it  that  expansive  potentiality  which  needs  only  sufficient  breadth 
of  syuipathy  or  intelligence  to  transform  it  into  that  very  same  love 
which  is  spoken  of  by  St.  John  as  the  simply  convertible  attribute  of 
the  supreme  God.* 

Of  filial  love  I  mu.st  give  the  results  of  my  thoughts  briefly.  It  is 
at  hrst  simply  the  natural  craving  for  food,  warmth,  comfort,  safety. 
If  it  was  hierefy  this  it  would  offer  no  iispects  of  sentimental  beauty; 
but  the  creature  inherits  motherly  love  from  its  parents.  A  person' 
must  be  unobservant  who  has  not  noticed  the  strength  of  motherly 
love^that  there  is  in  girls,  or  even  in  quite  little  children.  Thus  the 
•  "  He  tha'.  tlwelleth  in  love  dweKetli  m  Gkxl,  for  Grcd  ia  love.'' 
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well-fonne<l  child  not  only  forms  pleasant  associations  witb  its  mother 
as  the  supplier  of  its  wants,  but  also  sympathizes  with  her  in  her 
motherly  love.  Filial  attachment  wins  the  name  of  goodjiess,  because 
it  involves  parental  love.  Motherly  love  is  the  purest  type  of  what  men 
prize  and  praise  in  their  fellow  men.  It  is  the  most  disinterested 
and  self-sacrificing,  the  most  careful  and  considerate  love  that  is  ever 
seen  in  the  mere  animal  or  in  the  more  animal  man.  The  mother  is 
emphatically  the  supplier  of  the  creature's  wants,  and  so  she  is  em- 
phatically the  creature's  good.  For  what  does  goodness  mean  ?  It  is 
important  that  the  word  should  not  be  u.sed  at  all  in  nn  esssay  likje 
this  unless  it  is  used  in  a  strict,  unmistakable,  scientific  sense.  The 
word  is  a  perfectly  plain  one,  if  people  would  not  saddle  it  with 
fanciful  ideal  meanings.  It  is  simply  a  term  of  praise.  It  is  what 
men  prai.se,  or  prize,  or  count  dear.  Men  want  help  and  sympathy, 
and  praise  those  who  freely  yield  it.  And  this  being  the  meaning 
of  the  word  goodness,  the  maternal  instinct  at  once  takes  its 
place  a.s  at  once  the  earliest  and  purest  incarnation  of  it.  The 
idea  of  the  parent  dwelling  in  the  mind  becomes  by  degi'ees  refined 
and  purified  from  all  those  earthly  limitations  that  obscure  it,  especi- 
ally after  the  parent's  death.  And  so  the  soil  of  man's  nature,  even 
among  the  rudest  and  most  uncultivated  races,  is  prepared  to  receive 
the  doctrine  of  an.  all  good,  all  provident  pai-ent,  unchangingly  the 
same. 

The  love  of  the  parent  is  the  purest  type  of  all  goodness.  It  is  a 
mercy  that  contains  in  it  the  seeds  of  justice  and  every  other  social 
virtue.  When  we  talk  of  a  mother  labouring  to  do  justice  to  her 
children,  we  are  not  using  the  word  justice  in  its  secondary  sense,  but 
in  its  primary  sense.  For  justice  in  its  primary  form  is  simply 
motherly  in  itn  character,  distributing  to  each  what  they  need,  what 
they  can  hold,  and  what  they  can  profit  by.  The  fierce,  passionate 
corrective  or  vindictive  form  of  justice  is  secondary.  That  mother- 
hood rendere  a  woman  unjust  to  those  who  are  not  her  children  is  no 
negation  of  what  I  say.  It  merely  means  that  all  those  atfections  out 
of  which  justice  springs,  instead  of  being  ditfused  among  her  neigh- 
bours, are  concentrated  on  her  children.  Parental  love  then  is  the 
purest  type  of  all  goodness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  filial  piety,  which 
proceeds  fi"om  the  indwelling  of  the  spirit  of  the  parent  in  the  cluld, 
is  the  purest  type  of  uU  religion.  The  antiseptic  infiueuce  of  the 
mother's  home  that  may  be  seen  banishing  impurity,  not  only  from 
the  Christian  man's  family  circle,  hut  from  the  Iroquois,*  or  mndern 
Red  Indian  cubin,-[-  and  the  pa.ssionate  valour  of  the  mother  delVnding 
her  child,  show  that  the  domestic  sphere  is  the  cradle  not  only  of  the 
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social  but  of  the  self-asserting  virtues.  I  must  ask  my  i-eader  not  to 
iiiisunderstand  me  here.  If  I  was  to  assert  that  the  thing  men  em- 
phatically praised  or  prized  in  their  fellows  was  parental  love,  I 
should  not  be  asserting  a  fact.  Good  motherhood  by  no  means  makes 
a  woman  loved  or  praised  by  her  neighbours.  All  I  assert  is  that  pa- 
rental love  manifests  in  a  contracted  sphere  that  aftection  which 
is  called  goodness  when  a  man  feels  it  not  exclusively  to  his  own  chil- 
«lrcn  but  to  his  neighbours  and  fellow-citizens  also.  Su  far  as  man 
has  this  all-embracing  benevolence  and  sympathy,  so  far  be  shows 
men  the  Father. 

As  parental  love  contains  the  germ  of  all  goodness,  so  Filial  Piety 
contains  the  germ  of  all  religion.  Our  Saviour  made  His  followers 
i-eligious  men  by  showing  them  what  a  Father  really  meant.  They 
learned  to  know  and  love  and  trust  the  Father  in  Him.  That  was 
their  religion. 

Thus  I  find  human  goodness  and  human  religion  existing  as  a 
latent  property  of  the  living  substance. 


THE   FUNCTION   OF  ADVERSITY. 

Now,  how  is  this  parental  love,  the  parent  of  all  that  we  subse- 
^juently  call  goodness  in  the  creature,  evoked  ?  By  those  outward 
accidents  that  press  on  Ufe,  and  that  make  life  impossible  for  the 
young  without  the  parent's  aid.  If  the  outward  pressure  on  vital 
development  was  so  feeble  that  all  young  creatures  could  at  once 
maintain  themselves  without  parental  aid,  and  floated  away  like 
Medusa  buds  from  the  parent  substance  in  perfect  independuuce, 
then  parental  love  and  eompas-sion,  which  is  really  the  mother  of  all 
virtue,  or,  at  least,  the  nuree  of  all  virtue,  would  vanish.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  mother  "  would  vanish.  Our  worship  of  the  Father 
would  vanish,  the  word  becoming  meaningless.  Prayer  would  vanish, 
for  prayer  is  the  child's  cry.  It  is  the  filial  instinct,  worn  deep  by 
a'onian  habits  into  the  creature's  being,  which  makes  man  capable  of 
receiving  the  idea  of  a  divine  parent,  and  capable  of  prayer. 

That  pressure  of  outward  adversity  which  some  modem  men  say 
excludes  the  idea  of  a  God,  actually  genercited  the  idea  and  kept  it 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  men.  We  sec  in  vital  action  a  providence. 
.Shall  we  say  that  we  see  no  providence  in  outward  accident,  even 
though  such  accidents  should  be  not  only  apparently  but  really 
\indesigned  ?  Weil,  at  lea-st  outward  accident  is  needed  to  mani- 
fest it. 

THE  christian's  PRESENTIMENT. 

It  will  still,  after  all,  be  said  by  a  Christian  man  wlio  would  other- 
wise approve  of  my  argument '.    "  You  say  that  Providence  is  main- 
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fested  in  life  but  not  in  life's  environment.  I  grant  that  I  cannot  see 
it  manifested  in  the  accidents  of  life,  hut  I  believe  that  it  acts  through 
them,  though  I  cannot  see  it."  And  so  do  I.  All  I  argue  for  Ls  that 
we  should  first  confine  our  attention  to  the  place  where  it  is  unini^ 
takably  visible.     That  is  in  life.    Life  is  provident  in  its  action. 

And  what  do  we  mean  by  life  ?  We  mean  a  certain  activity  re- 
BembEng  in  its  character  that  activity  to  which  we  feel  our  will 
impelling  us.  Men  have  probably  learnt  to  call  trees  and  plants  alive 
even  in  unscientific  times,  because  iu  attributing  to  other  things  cer- 
tain characters  like  our  own  they  found  no  stopping  point. 

In  our  fellow-men  we  see  an  activity  like  our  own  which  we  attri- 
bute to  motives  like  our  own.  In  the  higher  quadi-upeds  we  see  a 
fainter  likeness  to  our  own  acts,  and  consequently  a  fainter  suggestion 
of  our  own  motives.  As  we  approach  the  ruder  forms,  and  so  on  to 
the  stnicturelcss  ones,  we  see  the  resemblance  to  our  own  acts  and  the 
suggestion  of  motives  like  our  own  rapidly  approaching  a  vanishing 
point.  When  we  reacli  the  colloids  it  vanishes  altogether.  The 
Christian  ttian  denies  that  the  ■proindeticc  visible  in  litimj  raatter  is 
really  absent  from  the  non-living.  Now  let  me  show  him  that  in  this 
he  is  really  not  far  from  those  men  whom  perhaps  he  has  been  apt  to 
consider  most  opposed  Jto  him.  1  do  not  assume  that  Huxley  would 
agree  with  aU  I  have  said  about  providence,  I  rather  hope  than  feci 
convinced  that  he  will  do  so.  But,  at  all  events,  Huxley,  Bastian,  and 
others,  are  really  one  with  me  on  this  point.  They  conjecture  that 
the  power  which  from  its  likeness  to  what  we  find  in  ourselves  we 
call  "  life,"  is  not  isolated  from  inorganic  nature,  but  is  only  a  new 
phase  of  it.  This  entirely,  I  think,  coincides  with  our  views  that  the 
providence  which  is  immediately  visible  in  those  forms  of  activity 
which  are  so  near  our  own  that  we  can  underetand  and  sympathize 
with  them,  works  unseen  in  those  forms  of  being  which  are  too  remote 
from  our  own  for  us  to  understand  them. 


THE  POWER  OF  NEED. 

It  is  no  metaphysical  assertion  to  say  that  need — desiderium — " 
desire — precedes  and  causes  all  living  motions,  wliether  consciou's  or 
unconaoiotia.  First,  we  attribute  all  human  conscious  acts  to  desires. 
But  many  of  these  acts  which  we  attribute  to  desire  are  not  the  least 
dependent  on  consciousness.  We  perform  them  in  those  states  which 
we  call  unconscious.  Must  I  no  longer  speak  of  need  or  desire  as  the 
motive  of  an  action,  because  it  is  done  what  we  call  unconsciously — 
that  is,  because  the  actor  cannot  recall  it  ?  Only  think  what  a 
vague  shadowy  thing  consciousness  is,   and  by  what  imperceptible 
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gradatiotis  it  sinks  into  unconsciousness,  and  rises  out  of  unconscious- 
ness again.  When  I  see  acts  like  mine  I  attribute  them  to  motives, 
to  needs  and  desires,  like  mine,  leaving  out  the  question  of  con- 
sciousness altogether.  I  should  look  upon  a  fellow-creature  as  a 
mere  automaton,  imless  I  attributed  acts  like  mine  to  needs  ox* 
rdesires  like  mine.  There  are  certain  acts  common  to  all  living j 
things,  I  mean  hunger-like  acts  •  and  I  trace  these  from  the  (so- 
called)  conscious  man  to  the  (so-calltKl)  unconscious  infant,  or  tlie  (so- 
called)  unconscious  mollusc  or  plant.  When  1  call  these  living  acts,  I 
assert  that  I  am  attributing  them  to  motives  like  ours,  and  that 
otherwise  the  appUcatioo  of  the  common  word  life  to  us  and  them 
woidd  be  a  misnomer.  If  you  forbid  me  to  attribute  their  hunger- 
like acts  to  hunger  on  the  grouud  t!iat  they  are  unconscious,  you  are 
forcing  me  to  do  what  no  man  can  do  without  shutting  himself  out 
from  truth.  You  are  making  me  draw  lines  of  demarcation  where 
nature  has  drawn  none. 

I  see  no  linos  in  nature  :  the  Highest  dwells  potentially  in  the 
lowest,  iixitability  involves  sentience,  sentience  involves  conscious- 
ness and  self-consciousness,  and  these  involve — I  know  and  can 
defend  what  I  am  saying — omniscience.  Yes  ;  omniscience ;  for  a  man 
only  knows  himself  or  anything  else  in  so  far  as  he  knows  his  or  its 
relation  to  all  other  things. 

Strange  to  say,  the  only  writer  I  know  of  who,  without  introducing 
the  question  of  consciousness,  heartily  accepts  the  necessity  of  attri- 
buting like  acts  to  like  motives,  is  William  Law,  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  the  desire  or  working  will  of  a  plant.  I  think  he 
is  right.  It  seems  to  me  intolerable  that  the  introduction  of  con- 
scimie^U9s  should  compel  us  to  draw  a  line  through  the  animal  king- 
dom where  nature  has  drawn  none. 

It  will  be  asked,  do  you  attribute  will  or  desire  to  structureless 
organless  jelly  specks  ? — I  say  nothing  about  their  consciousness  of 
what  moves  them.  I  only  say  I  find  that  which  moves  u.s  moving  them, 
and  1  assert  that  I  cannot  draw  any  line  between  consciousness  and 
unconsciousness,  or  say  where  consciousness  begins.  I  cannot  assert 
that  consciousness  or  sense  does  not  exist  where  the  organs  through 
which  it  seems  to  act  are  absent,  because  I  see  living  things  that  arc 
organless  and  structureless ;  first  extemporizing,  and  subsequently 
making  the  organs  they  need.  I  see  the  function — the  movement 
to  compass  an  end — preceding  the  organ,  and  only  gradually,  in 
more  highly  organized  beings,  becoming  entirely  dependent  on  the 
organs  it  has  made.  Not  being  able,  then,  to  sever  their  activity 
from  ours,  I  find  myself  on  the  other  hand  forced  by  a  current  of 
reasoning  from  analogy  that  carries  us  all  along  with  irresistible 
force  to  attribute  to  them  motives  like  ours,  with  this  sole  difference 
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that  we  cannot  imagine  that  they  notice  or  remember  their  own 
acts.  If  I  see  a  dog  vehemently  devouring  fo<x],  I  cannot  help 
attributing  to  it  a  feeling  of  hunger  like  ours ;  I  find  this  same 
hunger  in  the  sucking  child ;  in  the  young  cormorant  gaping  for 
food,  in  the  whale  swimming  or  the  night-jar  flying  with  open 
mouth  on  the  chance  of  catching  the  food  it  craves.  I  cannot  stop 
at  creatures  of  lower  organization,  at  the  hydra,  for  instance,  whose 
rapacity  Carpenter  describes.  In  plants  we  lose  sight  of  the  process 
through  the  slowness  of  their  movements,  and  the  invisibility  of  their 
food ;  but  we  can  trace  it  in  the  most  structureless  living  substances, 
whose  movements  ai*e  rapid  enough  to  be  visible,  and  whose  food  is 
sucked  out  of  visible  matter.  Lionel  Beale  notices  the  movement  of 
the  structureless  germinal  matter  of  the  end  of  a  placental  tuft, 
burrowing,  as  it  appears  to  him,  into  the  nutrient  pabulum,  not 
pushed  from  behind,  but  moving  forward,  as  he  de.scnbes  it,  of  its 
own  accord  ;  thence  he  passes  on  to  the  more  rapid  and  unmis- 
takable movements  of  the  amoeba. 

The  account  which  C'arpenter  gives  of  the  amoeba,  though  written 
twenty  years  ago,  still  remains  profoundly  interesting.  Tho  amoeba  is 
simply  a  viscous  drop,  or  enfilmed  jelly  speck.  Though  structureless, 
without  a  ciliated  surface,  internal  currents  move  rapidly  in  it,  and 
•even  propel  it.  By  its  motion  the  chances  are  increased  of  its  coming 
^n  contact  with  nutriment  :  when  it  does  so  it  spreafls  itself  around 
the  nutritive  matter,  and  envelopes  it.  "  It  is  interesting,"  Cai-penter 
says,  "  to  see  a  creature  thus  manifesting  the  peculiar  nisus  of  animal 
ilcvclopment,  making  as  it  were  a  stomach  for  itself,  by  wrapping 
itself  round  its  food."  Next  in  advance  we  tind  the  Rhizopods  thrbw- 
iug  out  processes  from  their  mas>s  which  seem  to  be  erected  through 
craviu^''  for  food,  and  seem  quickened  by  the  touch  of  it  into  tem- 
porary vivacity,  so  that  they  hold  it  and  drag  it  into  the  substance  of 
their  body.  Next  we  come  to  the  H3'di-a,  a  creature  with  some 
beginnings  of  organization,  but  wth  so  little  vital  unity,  that  it  may 
1)0  cut  up  like  the  sea  anemone  into  many  bits  without  being 
Jestroyotl.  Thi.s  creature  seems  to  show  the  next  progressive  stage 
to  that  seen  in  the  Rhizopods,  in  that  its  extended  processes,  put 
forth  apparently  for  the  stime  purpose  as  theirs,  become  permanent ; 
*50  that  it  only  pai-tially  retracts  tliom  when  tlie  use  for  t!iem  has 
ceased.  In  the  lowest  creatures  we  find  oi-gans  wholly  made  at  a 
moment's  notice,  by  the  rapid  flow  of  vital  matter  into  the  part  that 
is  used :  in  the  higher  we  tind  the  same  influx  of  vital  substance 
extending  the  organs  that  have  been  made  by  previous  eflforts  to  use 
them.  The  tentacula  of  the  Hydra  fnsca  are  described  by  Carpenter 
us  wart-like  excrescences,  lying  around  the  orifice  of  its  internal 
cavity,  which  are  extended  to  the  length  of  six  or  seven  inches,  when 
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the  cavity  is  empty,  and  needs  replenishing.  This  extension,  or — 
let  me  use  a  word  that,  if  less  descriptive,  is  more  suggestive — this 
erection  of  the  organs  needed  to  supply  the  necessities  of  tlie  body, 
if  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  the  papillae  of  the 
skin,  &c.  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  tlow  of  blood  to  the  organ 
whose  activity  is  sut  in  motion  in  higher  animals,  looks  us  if  a  dla- 
qui^ude  or  ivipuhe  which  the  coneciotui  being  finda  moving  it,  and 
leama  to  call  desire,  was  the  prime  mover  of  all  oiyaniams. 

The  power  that  moves  life  everywhere  is  tiie  power  of  need  *  By 
our  needs  we  axe  impelled  to  action ;  and,  to  some  extent  also,  we 
compel  othei-s  to  help  us.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  needs  of 
others,  whether  uttered  in  word.s  or  in  deeds,. or  in  dumb  show,  claim 
our  aid  with  a  force  which  we  cannot  resist  Want  is  everywhere  a 
power.  Weakness  has  its  claims;  suffering,  that  is  conscious  want, 
has  its  undoubted  claims,  and  its  appeals  cannot  be  resisted ;  but 
we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  or  in  the  egg, 
that  unuttered,  or,  as  we  label  it  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  uncon- 
scious need  has  also  its  claims,  and  is  also  a  power. 

The  child's  cry  is,  at  first,  perhaps  as  unconscious  as  the  sighing  of 
the  wind  in  the  casement,  or  the  moan  of  a  door  that  goes  heavily  on 
its  hinges;  yet  it  is  a  prayer  for  sympathy  and  help,  though  the 
child  does  not  know  it  Presently  it  comes  to  itself,  and  finds  itself 
crying  for  help  and  sympathy.'  Its  cries  are  irresistible  to  the 
pairent,  or,  failing  tlie  parent,  to  others  that  hear  them.  The  innu- 
merable life  centres  that  make  up  our  living  substance  cannot  feed 
or  renovate  themselves ;  but  their  dumb  prayers  iinpel  us  to  eat, 
and  drink,  and  breathe,  and  do  all  that  they  need  fur  their  renova- 
tion. If  any  member  of  the  body  is  hurt,  or  crippled  in  its  work, 
either  from  being  wounded  or  overtaxed,  it  has  the  power  to  lay  the 
whole  frame  under  contributiuu.  Swedeuborg  says  :  '*  Wiiatever  the 
members  of  the  body  desire  or  demand  from  the  universal  mass  of 
the  blood  is  accorded  to  them,  even  if  it  has  to  come  from  the 
extreme  boundaries  of  the  kingdom."  Life  is  desire  :  it  utters  itself 
in  efforts  and  prayers  for  help. 

It  may  be  long  before  prayers  become  addressed  to  an  unseen 
Father.  Not  that  the  rudest  people  are  incapable  of  being  taught  to 
pray  to  a  heavenly  Father  just  in  the  same  spirit  that  we  do.  The 
rudest  are  prepared  for  receiving  the  idea  by  the  vision  they  have  of 
parental  love  in  their  infancy,  which  vision,  by  the  law  of  vital 
prttgress,  as  it  remains  in  the  memory,  becomes  gradually  purified 
from  all  those  limitations  which  mar  and  obscure  the  reahty ;  but  as 
it  issues  at  first  in  leading  men  to  dream,  each  one  of  their  own 
parents,  as  beings  that  need  to  be  propitiated,  it  is  only  by  a  long 

•  Or,  as  William  Law  would  mj,  hunger  or  desire. 
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and  tortuous  process  that  men  como  to  worship  in  common  ooe 
unseen  parent.  A  Tixan's  prcn/t^'n,  however,  to  whomsoever  ad- 
dresse^l,  indicalt  his  ihMiny.  The  impulse  that  is  making  man  into 
something  better  makes  him  strive  and  pray  for  that  "  better ; "  and 
pray^T  would  be  a  great  source  of  strength  if  it  was  only  for  its 
efficacy  in  purifying  and  intenfiifying,  and  defining  a  man's  aim,  and 
revealing  to  him  his  real  want«.  An  inventor  %nll  tell  you  that  there 
is  notliiag  like  defining  to  yourself  precisely  the  result  you  wish  to 
aocomplish ;  that  when  you  have  clearly  defined  your  aim,  you  are 
often  half-way  to  its  aocompliahment.  But  prayers  are  also  the 
definition  of  our  desires  under  correction  :  they  bring  out  the  ques- 
tion, are  my  desires  pure  ?  Do  the  things  I  cry  out  for  under  my 
present  passion  satisfy  that  permanent  will  which  I  feel  in  the  hour 
of  passion's  lull  to  be  my  own  true  will  ?  Praj^er  keeps  alive  the 
salutary  thought  that  our  real  needs,  and,  cousequently,  what 
our  Creator  desires  for  us,  is  deeper  than  any  conscious  want. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  Suppose  a  man's  wants  indicate  his  destiny, 
will  he -always  want  what  he  wants  now  :  in  other  words,  will  what 
seems  good  to  him  now  seem  good  to  him  eeons  hence  ?"  A  most 
impiortant  question. 


THE  IMMUTABILITY  OF  GOODNESS. 

What  \s  goodness?  wlmt  do  men  mean  wlien  they  call  a  thi^g 
"  good  ?"  It  is  simply  a  term  of  praise.  And  what  do  men  praise  or 
prize  ?  what  do  they  coviut  dear  to  them  ?  That  which  they  foel 
that  they  possess  in  deficiency.  And  so  it  has  been  said  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  called  immutably  good.  What  men  call  good 
tu-day  because  it  is  in  demand,  will  be  a  drug  in  the  market 
to-morrow,  and  will  be  called  bad.  (See  Emerson's  poem  of 
"  Uriel.")  Unless,  says  the  objector,  you  can  show  me  something 
which  the  creature  must  always  possess  in  painful  deficiency,  you 
cannot  show  me  anything  that  can  l>c  called  the  creature's  immu- 
table good.  For  what  is  good,  "that  which  all  things  aim  at;"*  in 
other  words,  that  which  all  things  lack. 

Is  there  anything  which  the  Creature  must,  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues a  Creature,  possess  in  deficiency  ?  There  is.  Is  there  any 
deficiency  in  which,  as  long  as  it  continues  a  Creature,  it  cannot 
acquiesce  ?  There  is.  It  is  sympathy.  The  good  which  the 
Creature  craves;  the  good  whose  attractive  power  roust  always 
stimulate  the  Creature's  activity,  till  life  loses  all  that  makes  it  to  be 
life  is  ftymjxtthy. 

No  living  man  can  acquiesce  in  the  feeling  that  justice  is  not 
•  Aristotle's  "  Ethics." 
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done  him.  He  wants  justice  done  not  only  to  his  acts,  but  to  his 
powers,  his  intentions,  his  good-will,  just  allowance  m;ide  for  his 
trials,  his  difficulties.  He  wants  justice  done  to  his  abilities ;  just 
consideration  for  his  sorrows  :  and  such  justice  must  remain  imper- 
fect as  long  as  sympathy  is  imperfect.  Imperfect  sympathy  means 
imperfect  justice ;  imperfect  mercy,  imperfect  consideration  of  one's 
case  in  all  its  bearings,  imperfect  education,  imperfect  co-op)emtioa. 
It  is  an  imperfection  in  wliich  man  can  never  acquiesce.  Thus  we 
find  the  disquietude  that  is  the  vital  impulse  of  all  living  nature,  and 
that  seems  to  have  made  a!l  living  forms,  at  work  in  man,  making 
him  something  better  than  man ;  and  we  find  that  this  diisquietude 
is  the  atti-active  power  of  an  unseen  magnet,  that  will  not  let  the 
creature  rest  in  its  isolation,  but  impels  it  ever  to  seek  a  wider 
communion. 

If  life  is  an  irrepressibh  movement  towards  sjmfipathy,  co-operation, 
and  communion,  one  thing  is  clear,  it  must  start  from  an  unendurable 
isolation.  The  state  of  life  that  is  ours,  and  still  more  the  state  of  life 
out  of  which  we  have  risen,  must  present  itself  to  us  as  unendurably 
isolated,  and  it  must  seem  unbearable  to  us  to  feel  that  we  are  shut 
out  from  the  sympathy  we  crave,  and  we  cannot  but  condemn  our- 
selves when  we  feel  that  we  are  a  part  of  nature,  and  that  the  limita- 
tions of  sympathy  which  excite  our  indignation  in  others,  are  our  own 
limitations.  Wliat  we  hate,  and  call  diabolical  iu  nature,  witnesses 
to  the  truth  that  a  spirit  of  love  is  working  in  iis.  And  what  is 
love  "i  It  is  an  impulse  to  fresh  communion  ;  it  is  a  rebellion 
against  the  limitations  that  close  us  iu.  It  would  not  be  love 
unless  it  was  an  impulse  that  rebelled  against  the  limitations 
that  imprisoned  it ;  it  would  not  be  life  unless  it  was  a 
movement  that  sought  to  tind  or  make  itself  new  associated 
substance,  or  new  external  aasociations.  Thus  we  see,  in  every 
living  thing,  a  desire  tninscendmrj  its  liviitcd  power  of  continence, 
eiralnliKj  to  grwrp  new  life,  and  in  its  vehement  effoH  to  clasp 
the  neio,  leUing  go  of  that  already  held.  Here  is  the  twofold 
interior  motion  of  composition  and  decomposition  so  much  talked  of 
as  constituting  life  ;  but,  in  reality,  constituting  death  as  much  as  it 
constitutes  life.  For  life,  properly  speaking,  belongs  only  to  the 
impulse  to  associate ;  the  dismissal  of  that  already  held  belongs  to 
its  limitation.  Owing  to  thi.s  limitation  we  find  the  twofold  aspect 
of  hfe.  That  love  which  in  the  central  mind  we  view  as  all- 
embracing,  becomes,  in  a  limited  being,  twofold  in  its  aspect — at 
once  life-giving,  and  deadly,  lovely,  and  hateful.  The  hungry 
mollusc,  in  its  craving  after  food,  becomes  a  deadly  and  horrible 
^If  of  death  to  all  it  lays  hold  of.  The  love  of  the  parent  eagle 
makes  it  teai-  its  prey  to  pieces  to  feed  its  little  ones.     The  very 
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sion  of  love  assumes  the  aspect  of  passionate  hostility  to  all  that 
f^Btands  in  its  way,  or  of  pitiless  cruelty  to  all  that  can  be  made  tO' 
minister  to  the  comfort  of  its  little  ones.  The  love  is  there  and 
growing.  It  \&  internally  that  motion  that  is  drawing  the  ci-eattire 
to  communion  with  other  living  things.  The  gentlest  and  most  con- 
fiding animalj  when  she  becomes  a  mother,  becomes  surely  fierce  and 
suspicious  to  all  who  hover  round  its  Little  ones.  Her  love  that  is 
on  the  concave  side  the  signature  of  the  pai-cntal  love  of  God,  is  oa 
its  outside  dark.  That  which  is  (in  respect  of  what  it  embraces)  the 
chosen  type  of  aU  that  is  merciful,  is  (in  respect  of  what  it  repels) 
the  chosen  type  of  aU  that  is  terrible. 

That  these  limitations  of  sympathy  present  themselves  to  us  al 
once  as  negations  of  God  and  <w  unetidwabU,  are  in  reality  a 
1  token  tliat  an  iviptdse  VKH'ks  iTi  us  which  will  not  let  us  rest  but  in 
seeking  a  'u/ider  sympathy.  And  if  a  man  is  hard  enough,  or  enough 
habituated  to  the  world  to  have  no  sentimental  feeling  abovit  the 
bloodshed  and  oppression  that  he  sees  around  him,  yet  he  will  not 
endure  hardness  or  oppression  towards  himself  or  those  he  loves. 
His  indignation  is  aroused,  and  ever  will  be  till  he  and  those  he 
loves  are  treated  with  perfect  mercy  and  consideration.  That  is  till 
he  meets  with  perfect  sympaUiy. 


THE   UNITY  OF  GOODNESS. 

Perfect  83anpatby !     Think  what  that  involves !     To   understamT 
and  feel  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  all  others  absolutely  as  you  do  your 
own.     Why,  if  you  did  this,  you  would  be  equally  present  to  every 
living  man.     As  men's  pains  and  suGFerings  are  of  a  mere  animal 
nature,  many  of    them,  to   feel   these   would   involve  sympathy — 1 
equipresencc  to  all  things  that  live  and  suffer.     Here  we  arrive  at 
the  idea  of  one  living  sentient  centre  of  all  life,  feeling  all  the  things^ 
of  life  in  absolutely  true  proportions.     Two  beings  that  attained  to* 
this  omnipresent-omniscience  you  will  find  could  no  longer  be  spoken 
of  as  two.    Their  duality  would  cease  to  have  a  meaning  ;  they  would 
be  one — the  one  central  rainil.     Perfect  sympathy  involves  mental 
unity. 

Sympathy,  the  goodness  that  attracts  the  Creature  can  only  have 

its  perft:ction  in  one  central  mind.     Hence  the  saying,  there  is  none 

good  but  One,  that  is  Cod.     So  that  life,  seen  in  the  light  of  its 

highest   consciousness,  means  the  attracting  power  of  One  who  is 

drawing  all  creatures  into  communion  with  Himself,* 

*  It  may  be  snid  this  central  mind— this  perfect  sympathy — lies  beyond  the  roach 
of  our  conception  imd  of  our  love.  True.  We  need  to  Hce  it  thron^h  a  humau 
medinm.  And  such  a  medium  nature  supplies  :  she  ehows  us  the  Parent,  and  so 
BuggCKts  to  UB  the  unseen  eternal  Parent ;  the  only  aspect  under  which  we  ate 
capable  of  loving  and  worshipping  our  Creator. 
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AGNI. 

Perfect  sympathy  docs  not  exclude  but  involves  purity.  In  attain- 
ing wider  eynipathy  with  the  wants  of  humanity,  wo  attuiu  a  propor- 
tionately clearer  insight  into  our  own.  Under  this  light  those  past 
conceptions  of  our  want<»,  on  which  our  present  habits  are  formed, 
appejir  alloyed  v/ith  error,  that  is,  hvpure*  Dyaus  is  Agni :  Light 
is  the  puriiier.  It  purges  us  by  convicting  us  of  impurity.  A  man 
feels  that  he  is  not  pure  ;  the  passions  that  hold  temporary  sway  over 
him  slink  away  ashamed  at  those  times  when  he  feels,  in  all  its  force, 
the  divine  dissatisfaction  which  comes  from  the  vision  of  an  nnattjiined 
better.  I  am  thankful  to  see  that  this  work  of  the  purifier  is  no  pro- 
vidential iiccident,  but  a  latent  property  of  life.  Our  mind  is  formed 
not  only  by  the  remiuiscences  which  it  retains,  but  by  the  things 
that  it  forgets.  A  thing  or  person  remembered  becomes  more  or 
less  transfigured,  so  that  the  ideal  wMjrld  that  is  in  man's  mind  is  by 
no  means  a  looking-glass  reflection  of  what  he  sees.  80  far  as  he 
is  young  and  healthy,  he  retains  only  that  in  the  past  which 
strengthens  and  cheers  his  mind,  and  (|inckcns  his  reforming  or 
creative  power.f  Thus  he  gains  and  transmits  au  ideal  heritage,  and 
thus  the  best  formed  children  enter  life  with  an  ideal  world  iu  their 
mindf  with  which  Rome  things  in  the  outward  world  correspond  aud 
ai^e  ■welcomed  like  native  things,  while  others  fail  to  correspond,  and 
seem  strange  and  unnatural.  But  who,  with  Wordsworth's  great  ode 
on  their  library  shelves,  can  want  a  description  of  this  niatutinn 
cofjnitio.  Granted  ^JtJ'  contra  that  we  see  reversions  to  the  lower 
nature  from  ivhich  we  aj*e  receding.  Still  we  are  receding  from  it — 
the  old  man  is  growing  weaker — the  uew^  man  is  slowly,  very  slowly, 
with  frequent  periods  of  reversion  and  temporary  outbursts  of  the 
old  wild  blood,  still  advancing.     Life  ia  tvorkfng  itadf  char. 


EXISTENCE  OF   EVIL. 

What  is  that  evil  which  we  cannot  tolerate,  but  strive  to  subdue 
in  the  outer  world  ?  Are  we  to  debit  the  Creator  with  it  ?  On  the 
contrary  it  is  non-creation  ;  it  is  chaos  that  excites  our  indignation. 
Our  pain  aiiscs  from  a  view  of  the  non-realization  of  that  which  our 
Creator  impels  us  to  realize.  In  one  sense,  then,  God  does  not 
create  evil;  for  evil  is  that  unendurable  sense  of  the  }um-t'ovi~ 
pleiimi  of  the  Creator's  work  which  urges  us  to  activity.  And  in 
another  sense  again  God  of  his  very  goodness  creates  subjective  evil. 
He  makes  that   which  was  once  good  become  to  us  evil — ^that  is» 

*  I  do  not  restrict  the  word  pure  to  its  sense  of  chasU,  but  nsa  it  in  its  original 
eeaee  of /rte  from  alhij. 
t  Between  reformation  and  creation  I  can  moke  no  distinction. 
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isotnething  to  be  overcome.  Acts  that  .-ire  perfectly  blameless  and 
harmless  in  brutes,  become  hateful  and  abominable  in  man,  simply  by 
reason  of  his  crescent  humanity.  Take,  for  instance,  acts  of  iiigrati- 
t\idc  and  incest.  These  acts  become  vncious  in  man  simply  because 
they  show  an  oblivion  of  past  relations  •which  we  expect  to  find  in 
brutes,  but  which  wc  do  not  o.tpoot  to  tind  in.  man.  We  punish  a 
man  fer  these  acts  ;  we  say  he  deserves  punishment  for  them.  Why? 
because  we  behove  that  if  he  is  really  the  rational  being  he  appears, 
we  shall,  by  punishment,  make  him  perceivf  the  horror  these  acts 
cause  us,  and  that  so  wc  shall  awake  him  to  a  sense  of  those  past 
relations  that  make  them  hateful. 

I  have  not  gone  so  fully  as  I  could  wish  into  this  question  of  the 
existence  of  evil.  But  if  we  think  of  our  Creator  as  now  creating 
the  world,  and  creating  it  through  us  by  making  us  unable  to  aoquieace 
in  our  present  state,  we  shall  find  tv'd  the  name  we  give  to  those 
conditions  that  have  become  intolerable  to  us.  Such  evil,  so  fai' 
from  being  a  negation  of  a  good  God,  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
render  a  good  God  visible  to  us,  for  He  can  only  show  Himself  good 
by  doing  good,  that  Ls  by  destroying  evil.  The  only  ]>oiut  where 
Natural  Theology  clashes — not  with  Christianity, — no,  God  forbid  ; 
but  with  orthodoxy,  is  in  this.  Orthodoxy  views  the  Creator  as 
rectifying  a  world  that  was  uriginaliy  made  perfect,  but  has  since 
gone  out  of  gear.  Natural  Theology  views  Him  as  gradually  creat- 
ing a  better  world  than  has  been  yet  seen.  Under  the  first  view, 
I  confess,  the  existence  of  evil  seems  to  me  a  negation  of  Omni- 
potence. Under  the  .secoml  view  evil  is  the  only  groundwork  on 
which  the  antagonistic  ideas  of  omnipotence,  or  love,  or  Qod,  or 
goodness,  or  righteousness  can  be  rendered  palpable  to  human  vision. 
If  we  once  take  in  the  idea  that  the  world  is  not  made,  but  that  tJte 
Creatoi'  ia  making  it  throuijh  us ;  making  us  dissatisfied  with  the 
M'orld  around  us ;  making  us  condenm  our  present  social,  mortal, 
animal  state  as  evil — as  a  .state  iu  which  it  wuuld  be  shameful  to 
nink  down  into  sensual  enjoyment — I  will  not  say  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  encompass  the  question  vanish,  but  /  think  ive  ate 
iloyl'ighl  thrinii/h  them. 

George  D'Oyly  Snow. 


CANADA  AND  THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 


THK  questioua  affecting  British  North  American  interests  included 
ill  the  Instructions  of  Lord  Granville  to  the  Commissioners  who 
negociated  the  Treaty  of  Washington  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Claims  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  fishing  rights  in 
British  Anierioan  Waters. 

2.  The  Concessions  asked  by  the  United  States  in  respect  of  the 
Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Canadian  Canak. 

3.  The  San  Juan  Water  Boundary  ijuestioii. 

4.  The  Claims  of  Canada  on  account  of  the  "  Fenian  raids." 

It  ia  to  be  ob.scrved  that  though  the  "Alabama  Claims"  oventuaUy 
assumed  such  large  proportion.s  a.s  compared  with  the  Colonial  ques- 
tions dealt  with  by  our  negociatora  at  W^ashington,  these  claims  did 
not  even  form  a  part  of  the  subject.*?  originally  proposed  by  Great 
Britain  to  Vje  referred  to  the  Commission,  which  was,  in  the  language 
of  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  in  his  despatch  of  January  2ti,  1871,  ap- 
pointed "'  to  discuss  the  questions  which  affect  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  towards  Her  Majesty's  possessions  in  North  America." 

Of  the  four  questions  above  enumerated  that  of  the  Fisheries  may 
be  said  to  affect  mainly  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  gi-eater  number 
of  Colonial  vessels  employed  in  the  Whale,  Cod  and  Mackerel  Fish- 
eries in  British  American  waters  being  owned  and  built  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
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The  Navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence  is  a  question  in  which  all  the 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  interested. 

The  peril  aud  loss  occasioned  by  the  "  Fenian  raids  "  fell  proV)ahly 
most  severely  on  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  while  the 
effects  of  the  award  on  the  San  Juan  Water  Boundary  touch  most- 
closely  the  colony  of  British  Columbia.  But  in  the  view  of  the  ulti- 
mate consolidation  of  all  the  colonies  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
the  losses  or  advantages  resulting  from  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  as 
a  whole,  may  be  said  to  be  spread  pretty  equally  over  the  whole  of 
British  North  America. 

And  the  question  to  be  asked  and  answered  is,  not  whether  any  one 
particular  Aiticle  was  or  was  not  a  good  bargain  for  our  North 
American  colonists,  but  what  was  the  net  result  of  the  Treaty  as  a 
iviioU  on  their  political  and  commercial  interests? 

Did  it  improve  the  position  and  prospects  of  British  America  in 
respect  to  the  material  interests  of  the  country  in  the  contingency  of 
peace  i 

Did  it  diminish  the  risks  of  British  America  in  the  continefency  of 
war? 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  actual  effects  ot  the 
Treaty  on  Colonial  interests,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  four 
questions  above  specified,  and  of  their  precise  position  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  at  Washington  may  be 
expedient  as  an  introduction  to  our  inquiry. 

The  first  in  order  is  the  "  Fisheries'  question." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  go  back  to  the  earlier 
stages  of  this  quarrel,  which  has  raged  at  intervals  for  more  thau  a 
century  and  a  half,  beiug  older  thau  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Our 
controversies  with  the  French  have  little  hearing  on  o»ir  more 
modern  disputes  with  the  Americans,  to  which  we  will  now  confine 
our  inquiry. 

The  following  statement  of  facts,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Fisheries, 
is  derived  from  a  Report  presented  in  1870  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Whitcher, 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  in  Canada. 

In  the  discussions  and  negociations  which  preceded  the  peace  of 
1783,  the  Americans  attempted  to  claim  a  right  to  the  fisheries  on 
the  coasts  in  which  they  had  prosecuted  them  while  still  British 
subjects.  They  claimed  that  at  the  time  they  were  British  subjects 
they  had  Jissi.sted  to  wrest  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  from  France, 
and  that  by  right  of  conquest  they  should  participate  in,  and  enjoy  in 
common  with  British  subjects,  the  privileges  of  the.se  fisheries.  The 
British  Commissioners,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the  con- 
quest was  achieved  by  (Jrcat  Britain,  and  though  the  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty  in  the  Old  Colonies  had  aided  (as  they  were  bound  as 
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part  of  the  Empire  to  do)  in  securiag  victory  to  the  British  armSj 
that  the  acquisition  of  Nova  Scotia  and  tin*  other  territi>ries  wrested 
from  Franco,  witii  all  their  privileges  and  tlie  fisheries  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  coasts,  enured  to  tho  benefit  of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  Old 
Colonies  in  seceding  (though  entitled  to  the  fisheries  of  their  own 
coasts  as  a  territorial  incident  of  their  own  country)  cea,<5ed  to  have  a 
right  in  fisheries  off  the  coasts  of  provinces  which  remained  loyal  to 
the  Empire.  The  American  Commissioners  folt  it  to  be  of  vital 
interest  to  their  young  nation  to  obtain  some  recognized  fttafas  on 
these  fishing  grounds,  and  by  perseverance  and  persistence,  succeeded, 
through  the  tendency  of  Britissli  stiitesuieu  to  give  way  for  peace- 
sake,  in  securing  the  third  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  which  is  as 
follows  : — 


"ARTICLE  III. 

"  It  is  i^reed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  coutiune  to  enjoy 
unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank  and 
on  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  also  in  the  gnlf  ctf  St.  Lawrence 
and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea  where  the  iuliabitmits  of  both  cotiutries 
used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish.  And  also  tliat  tlie  iiihabitarit.s  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  liberty  lo  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  pat-t  of 
the  Coast  of  Newfoinidland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to  dry 
or  cvire  the  same  on  that  Island),  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays  and  creeks  of 
all  other  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  ;  and  that  the 
AmierioAn  fishermen  shall  have  hberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  iu  any  of  the 
unsettled  bays,  harbours  aud  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands  and 
Labmdur,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  romaiii  uiisottled  ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
same  or  either  of  them  shall  be  settled  it  shdl  not  be  lawdul  for  thu  said 
fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement,  without  a  [irevious  agree- 
ment for  that  puqrose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessora  of  tho 
ground." 

Each  party  by  the  text  of  this  Article  had  certain  clear  and  distinct 
right.'^  of  fishing  at  sea,  which  were  recognized  and  admitted  by  the 
other  as  fouuded  upon  the  law  of  nations,  while  in  aud  arovind  the 
coasts  of  each  nation,  with  certain  exceptions  named  in  the  Treaty, 
the  exclusive  right  and  jurisdiction  over  three  miles  from  the  coast 
was  conceded  as  a  right  existing  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  attaching 
ten-itorially  to  each  country. 

The  war  of  1812  suspended  and  abrogated  the  Treat}'  of  1783.  It 
l>ecame  inconsisteut  with  the  existence  of  hostilities  that  concurrent 
privileges  should  be  exercised  in  rehition  to  the  fisheries,  aud  the 
Americans  practically  relinquishud  a  liberty  which  a  state  of  war 
prevented  them  from  enjoying. 

After  various  inettectual  efforts  both  before  and  after  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  to  settle  the  respective  rights  of  the  two  nations — after  pro- 
posals and  counter-proposals  protracted  through  a  period  of  six  years, 
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to  which  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Jolm  Quiucy  Adams,  aod  Mr.  Munro,  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  Lord  Ba.thurst,  Mr.  Bagot,  aud  others 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  were  parties ;  the  seizure  of 
certain  ves.sels  by  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  brought  matters  to 
acrifiis ;  and  the  result  was  the  Fishery  Article  of  tl»e  Convention  of 
1818,  which  run.s  as  follows  : — 

"ARTICLE  I. 

"Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the 
United  States  for  the  inliabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry  nnd  cure  fish  on  cer- 
tain coasts,  bays,  harbours,  nnd  creck.s  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions 
in  America,  it  is  apreed  lietwcen  the  bijrh  coutrncting  parties  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  said  United  States  shall  have  for  ever  in  common  with  the 
subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  tlic  lilierty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on 
that  part  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from  Cape 
Ray  to  the  Ramean  Islands  on  the  Western  and  Nortlieni  Coast  of  New- 
foundland, from  thi?  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quir7>on  Islands  on  the  shore  of 
the  Magdalen  IsUiuds,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harboiu-s,  and  creeks 
from  Mount  Joly  on  tlte  Southern  Coast  of  Jjabnidor;  to  aud  through  the 
Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast, 
without  prejudice  however  to  any  of  the  eicluaive  rights  of  the  Hudsoa'i 
Bay  Company ;  and  that  the  American  fisheimen  shall  also  have  liberty 
for  ever  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harlxiurs,  and 
creeks  of  the  soutlien;  p:irt  of  the  Const  of  Newfoundland  here  above 
described,  and  of  the  Coast  of  Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same  or 
any  portion  thereof  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  l»e  lawful  for  the  said 
fishermen  to  diy  or  euro  fish  at  such  portion  so  settled  without  previous 
agreement  for  sncb  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possetiSMB 
of  the  ground. 

"And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  for  ever  any  liberty  heretofore 
enjoyed  or  clainiied  by  the  inhubitmits  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on 
or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coastsi,  bays,  creeks,  or  h&rboure 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  douiinious  in  America  not  included  within  the 
abovenieiitioned  limits,  provided,  however,  that  the  American  fishermen 
shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbours  for  the  purpose  of  shelter 
and  of  repairing  damage  therein,  of  pui-chasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining 
water,  and  for  uo  uther  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  he  under  such 
restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing 
fish  therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby 
secured  to  them." 


After  the  adjustment  of  the  Fishery  question  naade  by  thi*  Con- 
vention, the  Briti.sh  Government,  on  the  14tL  June,  1819,  passed  the 
Imperial  Act,  5^  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  38,  wiiich  provided  the  authority  of 
law  for  enforcing  respect  to  the  Treaty  within  British  jurisdiction, 
and  during  the  thirty-five  years  which  elapsed  between  the  passing  of 
this  Act  and  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  ISoi,  which  forms  the  next 
epoch  in  this  question,  a  loi>g  series  of  disputes  again  intervened 
l>etween  the  parties  concerned,  in  which  American  rights  were  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Maicy,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Everett, 
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while  British  and  Colonial  interests  were  vindicated  by  the  despatches 
of  Lord  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

During  this  j)criod  a  large  numl>er  of  American  vefisele  were  seized 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1S18  for  trespassing  in 
British  waters. 

By  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  June  5/1854,  the 
Americans  obtained  under  certain  restrictions  the  use  of  our  Imy  and 
inshore  Fisheries,  for  which  we  received  compensation  by  certain  trade 
arrangements. 

In  March,  1866  (the  year's  notice  provided  for  by  the  Treaty  of 
1854-  having  been  given),  it  was  tenoiinated  by  the  Government  of 
the  L^nited  States,  and  a  Royal  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada  notifying  to  American  fishermen  the 
termination  of  the  fishing  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  under 
that  Treaty, 

By  the  Convention  of  1818,  to  which  after  the  suspension  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  by  the  Americans  in  ISGCi,  the  rights  of  the  two 
nations  reverted,  those  rights  were  as  follows : — 

1.  Concurrent  liberty  of  fishing  within  certain  specified  limits 
between  the  suVjects  of  Her  Majesty  and  those  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  certaiu  .specified  reservations  stated  in  the  Treaty. 

2.  The  privileges  to  American  subjects  to  land,  dry  and  cure  fish 
in  certain  districts  named  in  the  Treaty,  also  subject  to  certain  quali- 
fications, and  to  visit  bays  and  harbours  for  the  fovur  objects  named' 
in  the  Treaty,  viz.,  for  shelter,  repairing  damages,  purckasi/ng  wood, 
and  obtaining  xvater. 

3.  Limits  reserved  exclusively  to  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  and 
comprised  within  bounds  of  a  marine  league  from  the  coasts,  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks — the  line  of  exclusion  and  measurement  on  the 
three  classes   of   indents   last   above   mentioned    being   defined    by 

iBtraight   lines   drawn    from    headland   to  headland,  such    exclusive 
limits  comprising  all   the    shores   on  the  British  North   Araericau 
possessions,  to  which  Americans  were  not  given  a  concurrent  rigbfeJ 
by  the  Treaty. 

But  though  the  strict  legal  rights  of  the  Americans  reverted  to 
those  conferred  by  the  Convention  of  1818,  the  privileges  which  they 
had  enjoyed  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  were,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  ou  certain  specified  conditions,  allowed  to  con- 
tinue for  the  season  of  1866,  when  a  system  of  licences  to  American 
vessels  was  introduced,  and  though  wholly  iiieflectual  to  prevent 
trespass,  and  habitually  violated,  this  system  was,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  maritime  provinces,  allowed  to  continue  till  1869, 
when  the  Marine  Pi-*lice  was  stationed  on  the  fishing  grounds  by  the 
Bominion  Uoverameiit,  and  during  the  year  IS/U  twelve  American 
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fishing  ships  were  seized,  three  by  Her  Majesty's  cruisers  aad 
nine  by  Canadian  revenue  vessels.  Such  was  the  very  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  affairs  in  the  year  preceding  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, In  tliat  year  the  Canadian  Cioverrimeut  despatched  to 
England  the  Hon.  Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  their  members,  to  press  upon 
the  Home  Government  the  expediency  of  some  intervention  in  the 
matter.  The  result  was  the  appointment  of  the  Joint  Coramission. 
The  first  proposal  made  by  the  British  Commissioners  on  the  Fishery 
question  was  that  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  June  5,  1854,  should  be 
restored.  This  proposal  being  peremptorily  declined  by  the  Ameri- 
can.s,  and  all  attempts  to  persuade  them  to  modify  their  tariff  ar- 
rangements having  failed,  it  was  ultimately  settler!  that  tish  and 
fish  oil  were  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  to  the  American  ports ;  and 
that  a  Commission  was  to  be  appointed  to  determine  the  amount,  if 
any,  to  be  paid  by  the  Americans  for  joint  proprietaiy  rights  in  the 
Inshore  Fisheries  of  Canada.  These  arrangements  are  embodied  in 
Articles  XVIII.  to  XXL  of  the  Treaty  signed  at  Wasliington  on  May  8, 
1871,,  as  follows  : — 

"ARTICLE  XVIII. 

"  It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Cautracting  Parties  that,  in  addition  to  the 
liberty  secured  to  the  United  States'  fisliermoii  by  the  Conveution  between 
Great  Britain  and  tho  United  States,  sigtied  at  London  on  the  2ntli  day  of 
October,  lbl8,  of  taking,  curing,  and  drying  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the 
Briti.sh  North  American  Colonies  therein  defined,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Statea  shall  Lave,  in  common  vritli  the  subjects  of  iter  Britannic 
Majesty,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  of  yeai-s  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII.  of 
tliia  Treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  slieU-fisli,  on  the  sea-coasts 
and  shores,  and  in  tiio  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  of  the  Provinces  of 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Colony  of  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  without 
being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land 
upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and  islamls,  and  also  upon  the  ftfagdalea 
Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish  ;  ]>rovided 
that,  in  ho  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property, 
or  with  British  fishermen,  in  the  pcacealilc  use  of  any  part  of  the  said 
coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  tho  same  purpose. 

"  It  is  understood  that  the  above-nicntiimed  liberty  applies  solely  to  the 
aea  fishery,  and  tliat  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in 
rivers  and  the  months  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  British 
fishermen. 

«  ARTICLE  XIX. 
"  It  IS  agreed  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that  British  subjects  shall 
have,  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  liberty,  for  the 
term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII.  of  this  Treaty,  to  take  fish  of 
every  kind,  except  sliell-fiah,  t)n  the  eastern  sea-coasts  tmd  shores  of  the 
Uuite<l  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  and  in  the  bays,  har- 
bours, and  creeks  of  the  said  sen-coasts  and  shores  of  the  L^^nited  States 
and  of  the  said  islands,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the 
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^  shore,  with  permission  to  laud  upon  the  said  coasts  of  the  United  States 
►^And  of  the  ialiinds  aforesaid,  for  tiie  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing 
their  fish  ;  provided  that,  in  so  doiuj^,  they  do  not  interfere  witli  the  rights 
of  private  property,  or  with  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  ovcupancy  for  the 
same  purpose. 

**  It  is  undorstpod  that  the  abovemontioned  lH)erty  applies  solely  to  the 
sea  fisheryj  and  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in 
rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  fishermen  of 
the  United  States, 

"  ARTICLE  XX. 

"  It  is  agreed  that  the  places  designated  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  1 
under  the  first  Article  of  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  5th  of  June,  1854,  upon  the  coast*' 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  and  the  United  States,  as  places 
reserved  from  the  aimmon  right  of  fishiug  under  that  Treaty,  shall  be 
regarded  as  in  like  manner  reserved  from  the  comraon  right  of  fishing 
nnder  the  preceding  Articles.  In  case  any  question  should  arise  between 
the  (jiovernmeuts  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  of  the  United  States  as  to 
the  common  right  of  fishing  in  places  not  thus  designated  as  reserved,  it  is 
agreed  that  a  Commission  shall  be  appdiuted  to  designate  such  places,  and 
shall  be  constituted  in  the  same  manner,  and  have  the  same  powers,  duties, 
and  authority  as  the  Coramission  appointed  under  the  said  firet  Article  of 
the  Treaty  of  the  5th  of  June,  1854. 

«  ARTICLE  XXL 

"  It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII. 
of  this  Treaty,  fish  oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  the  inland 
lakes,  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil), 
being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  or  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  each 
country,  respectively,  free  of  duty." 

The  second  point  on  which  Cajindian  interests  have  been  affected 
by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is  that  relating  to  the  Navigation  of  tJie 
St.  Lawrence. 

By  tlte  4th  Article  of  the  Treaty  between  Her  Majesty  and  the 
United  States,  relative  to  commerce  and  navigation,  signed  at  Wash- 
iugtou,  June  5,  1854,  and  cotnraoDly  called  the  "  Reciprocity  Treaty," 
the  following  stipulations  were  made  on  thi.s  .subject : — 

"ARTICLE  IV. 

"  It  ia  agreed  that  the  citizens  and  inliabttints  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  to  navigate  the  Kiver  St.  Lawrence  and  the  canals  in  Canada 
used  MA  the  means  of  communicating  between  the  Creat  Lakes  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  with  theii"  vessels,  boats,  and  crafts,  as  fully  and  freely  as 
the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  subject  only  to  the  same  tcdls  and 
other  aa-iosaraents  a.s  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  exacted  of  Her  Majesty's 
Bjiid  subjects  ;  it  being  understood,  however,  that  the  British  Government 
retains  the  right  of  suspending  this  privilege,  on  giving  due  notice  thereof 
to  the  Goverument  of  tlio  United  States. 

"  It  is  further  agreed,  that  if  at  any  time  the  British  Government  should 
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eierciBe  the  said  reaervod  right,  the  Government  of  the  United  Sti»tcs  shall 
htiive  tLe  rijL^lit  of  eusi^mling,  if  it  think  fit,  the  operation  i>f  Artk-ie  III.  of 
the  present  Treaty,  in  so  far  as  the  province  of  Canada  is  affected  tboreby, 
for  8o  long  aa  tUe  Buspenaion  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Hiver  St,  Law- 
rence or  the  canals  may  continue. 

"  It  ia  further  agreed,  that  British  suhjects  sbaU  have  the  right  freely  to 
navigate  LAJie  Michigan  with  their  vessels,  lx)at8,  and  crafts,  so  long  as  the 
privilege  of  navigating  the  River  St.  Ijawrence,  secnred  to  American  citizens 
by  the  above  clause  of  the  present  Article,  sliall  continue  ;  and  the  divem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  further  engages  to  urge  upon  the  State  Govern- 
ments to  secure  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britaunic  Majesty  the  use  of  the 
several  State  canals  on  terms  of  equality  witli  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States. 

"  And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  no  export  duty  or  other  duty  ahall  l>e 
levied  on  lumber  or  timber  of  any  kind  cut  on  that  portion  of  the  American 
territory  in  the  State  of  Maine  watered  by  the  River  St.  John  and  its 
tributaries  aud  floating  down  that  river  to  the  sea,  when  the  same  ia 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  the  province  of  New  Brunswick." 

lAnd  80  matters  stoofl  until,  under  the  5th  Article  of  the  Treaty, 
BOtice  was  given  in  1865  by  tlie  United  States  Government  of  its 
termination,  when  the  parties  concerned  reverted  of  course  to  their_ 
position  previous  to  1854. 

And  this  was  their  po.«iition  when  the  recent  negociatiou.s  were 
opened  at  Wa.shington.  Whatever  may  liave  been  the  Ijare  rights  of 
the  United  States  as  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  its  navigation  was  of 
coui-se  practically  impos-sible  without  using  at  the  same  time  the 
Canadian  Canals,  two  of  whicli — the  Welland  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Canals — cost  the  Colonial  Government  seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  when  the  rights  secured  to  the 
Canadians  by  the  Reciprocity  Tri?aty  were  withdrawn,  some  questions 
of  "  equivalents  "  should  have  arisen  before  they  surrendered  also  the 
free  navigation  of  their  canals  to  the  United  States.  Failing  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  t!ie  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  British  Commis- 
fflonera  at  Washington  agreed  to  the  following  Articles : — 

"ARTICLE  XXVr. 

"The  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  ascending  and  descending,' 
from  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  n*>rtb  latitude,  where  it  ceases  to  furni  tlie 
boundary  betweeu  the  two  countries,  from,  to,  and  into  the  sen,  shall  for 
ever  remain  free  and  o|ien  for  the  purjjoses  of  commerce  tn  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  any  laws  and  reguJations  of  Great  Britain,  or 
of  the  Dominion  of  Tanada,  not  inconaisteut  with  sucii  privilege  of  free 
navigation. 

"  The  navigation  of  the  Rivera  Yukon,  Porcupine,  and  Stikine,  ascending 
and  descending  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea,  shall  for  ever  remain  free  and 
open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  any  laws  and 
regulations  of  either  coinitry  within  its  own  territory,  not  inconsisteut  with 
such  privilege  of  free  navigation. 
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"ARTICLE  XXVII. 
"  The  fJovehimcnt  of  Her  Britunnic  Majesty  engages  to  urge  upon  the 
Goverument  of  the  Dominitin  of  Canada  to  secure  to  the  citizona  of  the 
United  States  tlie use  of  tho  ^VellaiiiJ,  St.  Lawrence,  and  other  canals  in  the 
Dominion  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion  ;  and 
the  Government  of  the  L^nited  States  engages  that  the  subjects  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  siiall  enjoy  the  use  of  the  St  Clair  Flats  Canal  on  tcrmaof 
equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  and  further  engages  to 
urge  upon  the  State  (joveriinieuts  to  secure  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  the  use  of  the  several  State  canals  connected  with  the  navigation 
of  the  lakes  or  rivers  traversed  by  or  contiguous  to  the  boundary  line 
between  the  possessions  of  the  Higli  Contracting  Parties,  on  tonna  of 
equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

"ARTICLE  XXVIII. 
"The  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan  shall  also,  for  the  term  of  years  men- 
tioned in  Article  XXXIII.  of  this  Treaty,  be  free  and  ojien  for  the  purposea 
of  commerce  to  tfie  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  subject  to  any  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  States  bordering ,  thereon 
not  inconsistent  v\ilh  such  privilege  of  free  navigation." 

The  thii-d  question  affecting  British  American  interests  which  came 
before  the  Coinmissioners  at  Washington  was  that  of  the  long  vexed 
San  Juan  Boundary. 

By  Article  I.  of  the  Oregon  Treaty  of  1846,  the  Water  Botindary 
between  Biitish  and  American  Territory  Wcas  defined  as  foUows  : — 

"The  line  shall  be  continued  westward  along  the  -iOth  paralkd  of  north 
latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  Channel  which  separates  the  Continent 
from  Vancouver  It^land,  and  thence  southerly  through  the  middle  of  the 
Bald  Channel  and  of  Fuca  Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.*' 

The  "  middlu  "  of  the  said  channel  being  filled  with  small  island.s, 
and  the  chaunel  which  most  nearly  correspoudLd  with  the  words  of 
the  Treaty  V)eing  useless  to  navigators,  it  became  practically  iii^.s- 
sible  to  interpret  this  Article  at  all,  and,  after  au  ineffectual  attempt, 
by  Lord  Russcdl  in  18.5I>,  and  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  ISiiy,  to  bring 
the  point  to  arbitration,  the  matter  remained  undetermined  when  the 
Joint  High  Commissioners  met  at  Washington  in  1S71.  \iiGv  con- 
siderable nugociation  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  whole  question  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  apjicm-s  from  the  fol- 
lowing Articles  of  the  Treaty  : — 

"ARTICLE  XXXIV. 
"Whereas  it  w:is  stijudafod  by  Article  L  of  the  Treaty  conchidod  at 
Washington  on  the  loth  of  June,  lt<4(i,  between  Her  Britannic  Majtsty 
and  the  United  States,  that  the  lino  of  boundary  between  Uie  territories  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  tho.sc  of  the  United  .States,  from  the  point  ou 
the  fiirty-nintii  parallel  of  north  latitude  up  to  which  it  had  already  been 
ascertained,  should  be  continued  westward  along  the  said  parallel  of  north 
latitude  'to  the  middle  of  the  channel  whicli  separatee  the  continent  from 
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Vancouver's  Island,  and  tlience  eoutlierly,  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
channel  and  of  Fuca  St.raits,  to  the  I'acitic  Ocean  ;'  and  whereas  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  to  detorraine 
that  portion  of  the  boundary  which  runs  southerly  thi'ough  the  middle  of 
the  channel  aforesaid  were  unable  to  agree  upon  the  same  ;  and  whereas 
the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  claims  that  such  boundary  line 
should,  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  above  recited,  be  run  through  the 
Uosario  Straits,  and  the  (Jovomment  of  the  United  States  claims  that  it 
should  be  iTin  through  the  Canal  do  Haro,  it  is  agreed  that  the  respective 
claims  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  bo  submitted  to  the  arbitration  and  award 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who,  having  regard  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Article  of  the  said  Treaty,  shall  decide  thereupon,  finally  and 
without  appeal,  which  of  those  claims  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  June  15,  1840. 

"ARTICLE  XXXV. 
'*The  award  of  His  Majosty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  shall  be  con- 
lerod  as  absolutely  iinai  and  conclusive  ;  and  full  etlect  shall  be  given  to 
such  award  without  any  objection,  evasion,  or  delay  whatsoever.  Such 
decision  shall  be  given  in  writing  and  dated  ;  it  shall  be  in  whatsoever  form 
His  Majesty  may  choose  to  adopt ;  it  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Representa- 
tives or  other  public  Agents  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States 
respectively,  who  may  be  actually  at  Berlin,  and  shall  be  considered  as 
oi>erfttive  from  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  delivery  thereof." 

In  the  autumn  of  1872  the  Emperor  of  Germany  made  his  award, 
deciding  Ihii  Haro  Chanuet  t<.>  bo  tlie  Water  Bouudai-y  between  the 
two  nationa 

Tho  fourth  rjuestion  relating  to  Colonial  Interests  which  was 
hrought  under  the  notice  of  the  Conimissinners  at  Washington,  but 
peremptorily  refused  consideration  by  the  American  Government, 
related  to  a  sei-ios  of  filibustering  expeditions  called  the  "  Fenian 
raids,"  cairied  on  for  four  years,  from  18G6  to  1S7(>,  by  marauders, 
chiefly  of  Irish  origin.  Forming  tliemselves  into  bands,  sometimes 
800  or  900  strong,  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  sup- 
ported by  an  organization  eithtr  at  Chicago  or  New  York  which 
c&Ued  itself  an  "  Irish  Republic,"  these  bandits  were  permitted  with 
iinpnnity  to  carry  on  their  (lisgraccful  enterprises  ;  and  three  times 
<luving  the  four  years  preceiUng  1871  the  Canadian  Covernment  was 
corapelled  to  call  out  its  troops  at  great  cost  and  inconvenience  for 
the  defence  of  the  frontier.  No  really  vigorous  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Go\crinnent  of  the  United  States  to  suppress  or  punish  these 
outrages,  the  perpetrators  of  which,  though  occasionally  submitted 
to  the  form  of  a  trial,  were  immediately  released  to  carry  on  their 
depredations.  The  elimination  of  these  "  Fenian  raids  "  from  the 
aQtn^  of  the  Washington  Commissioners  is  handled  so  ably  by  Sir 
J,  A.  Macdonald  in  a  speech  quoted  below,  that  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  say  that,  iu  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  British  Cbmmiasioners, 
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all  consideratioa  of  them  (as  appears  from  the  Protocols)  was  declined 
by  tbe  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  Four  Questious,  the  history  of  which  we  have  thus 
traced  as  having  formed  the  British  American  gravamina  in]  the 
original  submi-ssiou  to  the  Joint  High  Commissioners  at  Wash- 
ington, two  only  now  remain  as  practical  topics  for  discussion  as 
regards  the  dii-ect  effect  of  tbe  Treaty,  These  two  are  the 
Fisheries  Question,  and  that  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  St.* 
Lawrence.  Fur  the  San  Juan  Boundary  was,  as  has  been  seen, 
eliminated  from^the  inquiry  by  reference  to  arbitration,  and  the 
Fenian  Claims  were  never  touched  at  all  by  the  Commisaioneiu 

Our  nuestion,  therefore,  will  be,  What  is  the  result  for  the 
present,  and  (so  far  as  we  can  anticipate),  for  the  future,  of  the 
articles  of  tbe  Treaty  on  British  American  interests,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Fisheries  and  the  Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  { 

With  respect  to  the  Fisheries,  an  able  contribution  to  the 
current  literature  on  the  subject  has  been  furnished  by  M.  J.  G. 
Bouriuot  of  the  Canadian  Senate,  and  read  on  the  4th  of  July 
before  the  ''  Royal  Colonial  Institute."  After  an  interesting  sketch 
uf  the  early  history  of  the  French  Fisheries  in  North  America, 
when  the  enterprise  was  promoted  by  the  Basques,  tbe  Bretons, 
and  the  Normans,  and  giving  statistics  as  to  the  comparative  value 
of  the  Mackerel,  Cod,  and  Whale  Fisheries,  concerning  which  such 
constant  and  irritating  controversies  have  been  carried  on  in  more 
recent  times  between  our  own  colonists  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  M.  Bourinot  thus  summarises  the  actual  extent  of 
these  Fisheries  at  tbe  present  time  : — 

"The  growth  of  the  fishery  interest  of  British  North  America  has  been 
steady  during  the  past  twelve  yeai*s.  In  1 1>60  the  value  of  the  fish  caught 
1)1  the  Dominion  waters  was  about  $1,000,000,  and  adding  $1,4 10,000  for 
JJewfonndknd,  and  $272,r)32  for  Prince  Edward  Isliind,  we  have  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  $8,712,.'532.  In  IHGC,  tlie  value  of  the  Dominion  catch  was 
estimated  at  $(1,303,000,  and  that  of  tlie  jtroduct  of  all  the  provinces  at 
$10,S37,00O.  The  actnal  quantity  of  fisili,  exported  and  consumed  within 
the  Dominion,  was  estimated  in  ISTO  by  the  Marine  and  Fi.shery  Depart- 
njent  at  a  value  of  |S,000,000,  and  adding  &&  much  more  for  Newfoundland 
and  Prinf?e  Edward  lahind,  we  have  a  total  of  $16,000,000.  While  the  tonnage 
of  the  American  fishing  interest  has  been  steadily  declining  eince  1860,  the 
value  of  tbe  same  branch  of  industry  in  the  Dominion  as  well  as  in  all 
British  North  America,  has  doubled.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  1871 
was  as  follows  : — 

Nova  Scotia $2,852,255 

New  Brunswick  ......  374,379 

Quebec   .         ......  678,162 

Ontario 89,479 


Total  for  the  Dominion 


$3,994,275 
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Newfoundland 
Prince  Edward  Iskud 

Total  for  all  B,  N.  America 


7,825,15t» 

350,000 


$12,169,434 


"Th«  value  of  all  the  fish  caught  in  Britibh  North  American  waters  may 
lie  estimated  as  follows  : — 


By  B.  N.  Araeiica . 
By  United  States 
By  France 

Total 


$16,000,000 
8,000,000 
3,000,000 


$27,000,000 


Though  naturally  adopting  the  Canadian  view  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  equivalents  secured  to  British]  Americana  by  the  Treaty  as 
compensation  to  them  for  the  surrender  of  their  exclusive  rights,  M. 
Bourinot  deals  very  fairly  with  this  part  of  the  question.  The  privi- 
lege granted  to  our  colonists  of  fiahing  un  the  American  coast,  he 
justly  dismisses  as  one  of  very  small  value  to  the  Nova  Scotiaus  and 
New  Brunswickers  ;  but  he  adds  "  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  Cana- 
dian fish  brought  into  the  American  market  is  a  valuable  concession 
to  a  leading  interest  of  the  Domiuion." 

In  adverting  to  the  moral  and  material  results  to  British  Ameri- 
cans, M.  Bourinot  very  justly  observes  : — 

"  Wo  have  recently  agreed  to  the  Washington  Treaty  out  of  doferenoo  to 
the  wiaht'3  of  the  linperiid  Goveruoient,  and  uader  the  deep  conviction 
thut  it  is  most  deairablo  to  avoid  any  uui«le;isiiritrie3s  with  a  people  with 
whom  we  have  so  many  intereRts  in  common.  Any  serious  disagreement 
In  connection  with  the  fisheries  would  soon  precipitate  a  condict  which 
would  entail  a  loss  ou  the  Dominiou  of  far  more  consequence  than  any 
gain  wo  might  mnke  by  shntting^  out  all  foreigners  from  the  use  of  our 
fishing-grounds.  We  feel,  too,  that  as  the  fisheries  are  at  our  very  doors, 
and  onr  taxes  comparatively  light,  wo  arc  in  a  position  to  compete  sucoeas- 
fuliy  with  the  energy  aud  euterpriae  of  the  fisherraeu  of  New  England. 
The  Americans  themselves  feel  this,  for  we  read  in  au  official  document  just 
itisuud  by  the  State  Department ; — 'The  coutniat  iu  the  condition  of  the 
respective  fisheries  of  the  United  States  ami  provinces  is  jjow  still  more  in 
favour  of  the  latter  than  in  1853.  The  salt  iu  both  cases  may  bo  con- 
sidei-ed  free  of  duty.  They  are,  therefore,  on  a  par  in  this  respect.  The 
advantages,  however,  possessed  by  the  provint-os  of  proximity  to  the  tishiug- 
grounds,  and  uf  the  employment  of  boats,  rendering  it  imnecessary  in  a 
great  degrcc  to  invest  u  hu-ge  capital  iu  vessels  and  outfit ;  the  low  duties 
imposed  upon  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  mohisses,  «tc.,  aud  on  woollens,  cordiige, 
duck,  tfec.,  iu  comparison  with  those  imposed  by  the  tiu-itf  of  the  United 
States;  the  cheaper  liibour  :  the  li|j;lit  dues  exacted  from  American  fisher- 
men— all  tend  to  enable  the  pi-ovinces  to  uuderscM  the  I'uited  States  iu 
exterior  markets.' " 

How  far  the  protective  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  system 
of  bounties  on  Amciican  imports,  may  tend  to  neutralize  the  advan- 
tages thus  oftered  to  our  fi-shermcn,  remain  to  be  proved. 
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But  whatever  may  be  the  precise  balance  of  commercial  loss  and 
gain  resulting  to  the  two  nations  ou  the  settlement  provided  by  the 
Treaty  on  the  Fisheries  Question,  therc  can  be  Ho  doubt  whatever 
that  if  a  controversy  which,  for  the  last  century  and  a  half  has  been 
constantly  embittering  our  relations  first  with  France,  and  afterwards 
with  the  United  States,  is  really  closed  even  on  terms  which  our  colon- 
ists may  justly  regard  as  one-sided,  an  enormous  advantage  has  been 
attained. 

With  respect  to  the  Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Canadian  Canals,  the  mutuality  of  advantages  actually  derived  by 
British  Americana  from  the  Treaty  is,  at  first  sight,  not  quite 
obvious. 

By  the  26th  Aiticle  everything  which  the  American  Government 
could  desire  on  this  point  is  practically  conceded  ;  the  equivalent 
given  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonists  is  the  free  navigation  of 
three  rivers  in  Alaska,  which  have  probably  been  never  heard  of, 
except,  perhaps,  at  the  reunions  of  the  Geographical  Society. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  much  force  in  the  arguments  employed  by 
Lord  Kimberley,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
of  June  17,  1871,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  Canada  could  not  reasonably  expect  tliat  this  country  should,  for  an 
indefinite  period,  incur  the  constant  risk  of  serious  niiaunderatandiug  with 
the  United  States,  imperilling,  perhaps,  the  peace  of  the  whole  Empire,  in 
-order  to  endeavour  to  force  tlie  Americjui  Gorerumeut  to  change  its  com- 
mercial pohcy  ;  and  Her  Majesty's  Goveruineut  are  confident  that  when 
the  troiity  is  couaidered  as  a  whole,  the  Cauadian  people  will  see  that  their 
interests  have  been  carefully  burue  in  mind,  and  that  the  advantages  which 
they  will  derive  from  its  provisions  ai"e  commousurate  with  the  concessions 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  make.  There  cannot  bo  a  question  as  to  the 
great  ijnportauce  to  Canada  of  the  right  to  convey  goods  iu  Loud  through 
the  United  States,  which  has  been  secured  to  her  by  Article  "ISi  ;  and  the 
free  nnvigation  ol"  Lake  Michigan  under  Article  28,  and  the  power  of  trans- 
shippini;  goods  under  Article  30,  are  valuable  privileges  which  nnuit  not  bo 
overlooked  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  advantages  which  Canada  will 
obtain.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  no  doubt  that  the  Canadian 
Government  will  readily  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Staten,  iu 
accurdiiuce  with  Article  27,  the  use  of  the  Canadian  canals,  as  by  the 
bbcral  imlicy  of  the  Dominion  those  canals  are  already  opeucdl  to  them  on 
equal  terma  with  British  subjects,  and  they  would  urge  upon  tho  Domi- 
nion Piiriiiiment  and  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswtok  that  it  will  be  roost 
advitudtie  to  make  the  aiTuugement  as  to  duties  ou  lumber  floated  downtlie 
St.  John  River,  iq>on  which  tho  execution  of  Article  30  as  to  the  transship- 
ment of  goods  is  made  c^ntiugent." 

It  may,  of  course,  be  a  que.stion  whether  the  easy  concession  of^ 
commercial    advantages  without  e(}uivaleut«  is  the    best    mode    of-l 
educating  the  Protectionists  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  of  urging 
them  on  in  the  path  of  Free  Trade  ;  nor  does  our  past  experieno© 
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enable  us  to  predict  with  confidence  peaceful  political  results  from  & 
soft  and  yielding  policy  in  our  relations  with  the  Government  of 
^"Washington  ;  but  before  we  condemn  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty 
of  1871,  as  having  sacrificed  North  American  interests,  we  must 
contemplate  the  alternative  which  was  before  them.  It  ia  quite  cer- 
tain that  by  a  rigid  persistence  in  enforcing  their  own  views,  the 
British  Commissioners  must  have  saciificed  the  Treaty  altogether, 
and  thereby  have  postponed  indefinitely  the  solution  of  those 
perilous  problems  which  were  threatening  the  friendly  relations  of  two 
kindred  empiies.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  relations  of 
Great  Britain  with  her  North  American  Colonies  are  without  a 
pai^allel  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world.  The  Dominion  of  Canada 
alone,  comprising  an  area  exceeding  that  of  Europe,  and  extending  i 
along  a  foreign  frontier  of  more  tlian  4000  miles,  is,  happily  for 
her  peace  and  prosperity,  becoming  year  by  year  more  capable  of 
self-defence  against  insurrections  from  within,  or  aggression  from 
without.  But  for  the  protection  of  this  vast  area  from  perils  arising 
from  the  consequences  of  Imperial  policy  the  British  Government' 
stands  irrevocably  committed  not  only  by  the  tra<litions  of  the  past, 
but  by  the  express  pledges  of  tlie  Imperial  Parliament.  There  are. 
of  course,  possible  conditions  imJer  which  the  redemption  of 
pledge  80  vast  might  become  a  problem  practically  insoluble.  If, 
for  instance,  an  European  war  and  an  Indian  mutiny,  a  Kaffir  and 
>a  Maori  insurrection,  unhappily  coincided  with  an  attack  on  British 
America,  brought  about  by  an  Imperial  quarrel,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  the  available  fraction  of  our  land  and  sea  forces  (so 
disproportionate  even  in  peaceful  times  to  the  magnitude  of  our 
Empire)  could  avert  from  our  North  American  Colonies  the  effects 
of  such  a  blow.  But  the  responsibility  yet  remains  (and  until  the 
British  Empire  i.s  dismembered  will  continue  to  remain)  of  succour- 
ing, accordiuE;  to  our  power,  a  Province  imperilled  by  our  policy. 
Such  being  the  condition.s  under  which  we  hold  our  Empire,  may  we 
not  thank  fully  welcome  any  change  of  system  which  may  mitigate 
the  pressure  and  diminish  the  magnitude  of  such  wide-spread  liabili- 
ties? Aiid  it  is  because  the  Treaty  of  Wa.shington  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  produce  this  satisfactoi'y  result  that  (whether  it  be  a  good 
or  bad  bargain  in  a  commercial  point  of  view),  it  must  at  all  events 
be  accepted  as  lessening  for  the  time  to  come  the  measure  of  our 
Imperial  obligations.  But  the  most  important  result  of  the  Treaty- 
is  to  be  found  in  its  hearing  on  Canadian  interests.  What  Canada 
most  of  all  needs  is  a  period  of  tranquillity  for  developing  her  great 
resources.  So  far  as  her  relations  with  the  mother  country  ar 
concerned,  she  has  little  or  nothing  to  desire,  nor  is  there  any 
natural  reason  why  her  relations  with  her  great  neighbour  should 
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not  be  equally  satisfactory.  But  she  has  till  lately  laboured  under 
several  artificial  disadvantages  which,  if  not  wholly  removed,  are  at 
all  events  greatly  lessened  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  It  is,  of 
course,  of  vital  importance  to  the  Dominion  Government  (if  it  is  to 
remain  a  part  of  the  British  Empire)  that  the  general  relationaijj 
.between  Great  Britain  and   the  United  States  should  be  friendly. 

^ft  event  of  an  open  rupture  and  war,  Canada  would,  of  course, 
be  the  first  suflFerer,  for  the  struggle  would,  in  part,  at  loa.st,  be 
earned  on  within  her  territory.  But,  short  of  this,  while  irritating 
questions  are  kept  open  between  us,  Canada  is  kept  in  hot  water, 
intrigues  flourish,  and  her  credit  suffers  ;  while  at  the  same  time  she 
is  forced  to  turn  her  attention  from  works  of  industry  to  works  of 
defence. 

But,  it  may  perhaps  be  asked,  "  If  the  Treaty  in  itself  were  so  full 
of  advantages  to  Britisli  North  America,  why  was  it  necessaiy  to  throw 
into  the  scales  an  Imperial  guarantee  for  a  colonial  loan  ?"  It  might 
possibly  be  answered  tliat,  as  it  is  pruverbially  difficult  to  pursuade 
people  to  see  what  is  for  their  real  interest,  tlie  influences  used  by 
Mr.  Pitt  in  purchasing  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  not  to  be  denied  in  this  instance  to  the  authorities  who  wiehltni 
the  votes  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  But  in  real  truth  it  was  not  iu 
order  to  compensate  British  North  Ameiica  for  what  the  Treaty  d\d, 
but  to  iuflemnify  them  for  what  the  Treaty  omitted  to  do ;  tliat  the 
Imperial  Government  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Canadian 
Ministry,  to  recommend  a  guarantee  in  aid  of  the  completion  of 
works  calculated  not  only  to  advance  the  material  interests  of  our 
colonists,  bvit  to  consolidate  our  Imperial  power. 

Nowhere  is  this  portion  of  the  arrangement  more  lucidly  ex- 
plained or  more  ably  defended  than  in  the  speech  of  Sir  J.  A. 
Macilonald,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion,  ou  introducing  the 
Bill  to  give  effect  to  tlie  Treaty  of  Washington,  in  the  House  of 
Commoius  of  Canada,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  IS?-.  After  comniL-nting 
ou  all  the  Articles  connected  with  Canada,  Sir  John  Macdouald  thus 
adverts  to  the  omission  of  the  Fenian  Claims  : — 


"  That  Canada  was  deeply  wronged  by  those  outrages  known  as  the 
Fcuifln  raidB  is  iiulisinifuhle.  Euglaud  has  admitted  it.  and  we  all  I'ecl  it. 
We  felt  def]ily  grieved  when  Ihose  raids  were  committed,  and  the  hehcf 
was  general  (in  which  I  must  say  I  shsne)  that  Kufficient  vigilance  and  due 
dihgence  were  nut  cxercitcd  by  the  Antcriciui  Govcrumciit  to  prevent  the 
organisation  within  their  tcrritor}'  of  Icmda  of  aimed  men  openly  lio&tilc  to 
a  peaceful  couutrj',  and  to  put  an  end  to  inciu'siona  by  men  who  carried 
war  over  our  burdtre^  slew  our  people,  and  destroyed  our  jirojierty.  It  was 
therefore  proper  for  ub  to  press  upon  England  to  seek  compen&atiun  at  the 
hands  of  the  American  tiovemmcnt  fir  these  greot  wrongs.  As  n  couse- 
quence  of  our  position  as  a  dependency  we  could  only  do  it  throxigh  Eng- 
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land.  We  had  uo  means  or  authority  to  do  it  directly  oureelveB.  And 
cou&uqueiitly  we  urged  our  case  upon  the  atteation  of  England,  and  she 
conseuted  to  (jjjen  uugotiations  with  tlie  United  States  upon  the  subject. 
In  tiie  instnictidua  it  is  stated  that  Canada  hiid  been  invited  to  send  iu  a 
statement  of  her  claims  to  Enjijland,  and  that  it  had  not  done  so.  And  I 
dare  say  that  it  will  bo  charged  (indeed,  I  hare  eeeu  it  so  stated  iu  soma 
of  the  ueK'spuper<s)  that  that  was  an  Luatance  of  Cauadian  neglect.  Now 
is  not  ati  instance  of  Canadian  neglect,  but  au  instance  of  Caoadian 
caution.  Canada  had  a  right  to  press  for  the  payment  uf  those  claimg' 
whatever  their  amount,  for  all  the  money  spent  to  repel  those  incursions 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  public  treasury  of  Cauada,  and  had  to  be  raised 
for  the  taxatioii  of  the  country.  Not  only  had  they  a  right  to  press  for 
that  amount,  but  every  individual  Canadian  who  suffered  iu  peraon  or  pro- 
perty because  of  thcisu  raids  had  a  right  to  compensation.  It  was  not  for 
Canada,  however,  to  put  a  limit  to  those  claims,  aud  to  state  w^hat  amount 
of  money  would  be  considered  as  a  satisfactoiy  liquidation  of  them.  It 
has  never  been  the  case  when  commissioners  have  been  appointed  for  the 
settlement  of  such  claims  to  hand  in  those  claims  in  detad  before  the  sitting 
of  the  Commission.  What  Canada  pressed  for  was,  that  the  principle 
should  be  estaldished  that  the  demand  should  be  niade  by  Enghuid  upon 
the  United  States,  that  that  demand  should  be  acquiesced  in,  tliat  the 
■question  of  damages  should  bo  referred  to  a  tribunal,  like  that  now  sitting 
at  Washington  for  the  investigation  of  claims  connected  with  the  Civil  War 
in  the  South,  that  time  should  be  given  within  which  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, as  a  tjlovenitncut,  aud  every  individual  Canadian  who  suffered  by 
those  outrages,  chonld  have  an  opportunity  of  filing  their  claims,  of  putting 
in  an  account,  and  of  offering  proof  to  establish  their  rights  to  an  iudeiU'^i 
uity.  The  Canadian  Government  carefully  avoided  by  any  statement  of 
their  views  the  platung  of  a  limit  on  those  claims  in  advance  of  an  exami- 
nation by  such  a  CouuniHsiou  ;  and  I  think  that  the  House  aud  country 
wUI  agree  that  we  acted  with  due  ihscretion  in  that  respect.  Now,  one  of 
tlic  protocols  will  show  the  result  of  the  demand  for  indemnity.  The  de- 
mand waB  made  by  the  British  Conmiissioncri,  that  this  question  should  be 
discussed  by  tlieUummiasion,  but  the  L'uited  States Commissionej*s  objected, 
taking  the  ground  that  the  consideratinn  of  these  claims  were  not  included 
in  the  correspoudeuco  and  reference.  The  British  ambassador  re[>reseuted 
that  ho  had  always  thought  that  the  cniTesimndencc  did  include  them. 

"  It  was  a  great  disappoiutuieiit  to  my  colleagues  iu  Canada,  that  the 
objection  was  tjikeu,  and  that  all  hope  of  getting  redress  for  the  injury 
done  by  these  Keniau  raids  was  destroyed  so  far  as  the  Commission  at 
Wa.sliiogton  was  concerned,  iu  con.scq«euco  of  the  defective  language  of  the 
correspouilcnco  and  the  defective  nature  of  the  submission  to  the  Commis- 
sioncra.  Now,  England  was  responsildc  fur  that  error.  England  had  pro- 
mised to  make  the  demand,  and  Enghitid  had  faded  to  make  it.  Not  tmly 
that,  but  Her  Majesty's  Government  took  the  responsibility  of  withdrawing 
the  claims  altogether,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  fidiy  assumed  all  the  responsibi- 
lity n\'  this  step,  aud  relieved  the  Canadian  Government  from  any  share  iu 
it,  when  ho  stated  o[ionly  in  the  IIousg  of  Commons  that  the  Imperial 
Government  had  seen  fit  to  withdraw  the  claims,  but  tliat  they  had  done 
so  with  great  relnctjince  and  sorrow  for  the  maimer  in  which  Canada  had' 
heen  treated.  Cauada,  therefore,  had  every  right  to  look  to  England  for 
that  satisfaction  which  she  failed  to  receive  ;  tlirough  the  inadequacy  of 
the  CMiTespondenco  to  cover  the  question.  England,  by  taking  the  respoa- 
aibiUty  of  declining  to  push  the  claims,  put  herself  in  the  position  of  the 
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United  States,  aud  we  bad  a  fair  aud  reasonable  rigSit  to  look  to  her  to 
afisuaiii  tlie  re8(>ouHJbility  of  eettlitig  them,  Siie  did  not  decline  that 
responsibility,  and  the  consequence  haa  been  that  although  we  failed  to 
obtain  redress  from  the  f'nitod  States  for  those  wrouga,  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  securing  compensation  from  England,  which  wuuld  not  have 
been  ofl'ered  to  ua  if  it  had  not  been  fur  tlie  steps  taken  by  the  Government. 
But,  sir,  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  great  hiuutliation  for  Canada  to  take  this 
money,  <^ir  rather  thia  nionevH  worth.  Why  {  it  is  onr  due.  We  are  entitled 
to  it,  and  we  must  have  it  from  some  one.  England  refused  to  ask  it  for 
us  from  the  United  States,  and  she  accepted  all  the  respon:sibntty  which 
that  i-efiisal  involved.  She  was  wine  in  aeoepting  tbtit  responsibility  ;  she 
miuit  take  the  oonsequonoea,  and  she  is  wiiling  to  do  ho.  But  the  Canadian 
Government,  on  the  otber  hand,  were  uuwilUng  that  tlie  compensation  which 
Englaiul  thus  acknowledged  was  due  to  ua  by  her  should  take  a  direct  pccu- 
aiary  furm.  We  were  unwilling  that  it  shuuld  be  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  aud  there  were  several  strung  reasons  w^by  we  should  prefer 
not  to  accept  reparation  in  tiiat  shape. 

"  In  the  first  place,  if  a  proposal  of  that  kind  were  made,  it  would 
cause  an  enibarrassing  dincussion  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  England. 
We  should  have  the  spectacle  of  a  judge  appointed  to  examine  the 
claims  iu  detail,  with  Canada  pressing  her  claims  on  his  atteutiou,  aud 
Englaml  probably  resisting  in  some  cases  and  [tutting  herself  in  an  antago- 
nistic position,  which  shoixid  not  be  allowed  to  occur  between  the  muther- 
couutry  and  the  coloviy.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  last  degree  unadvisable 
that  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  mother-coon  try,  which  through- 
out have  been  of  so  friendly  aud  pleasant  a  character,  should  be  placed  in 
jeopardy  in  that  way,  and  accordingly  a  suggestion  was  made  by  us,  which, 
without  caushig  Eughuid  to  expend  a  sixpence,  or  putting  the  least  addi- 
tional burden  ou  her  people,  would,  if  acted  upon,  do  ua  more  good  and 
prove  of  iuBiiitely  greater  advantage  than  any  amount  of  mere  money 
compensation  wo  conid  reasonably  expeot.  This  was  a  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  ijuestion  iu  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  both  countries,  and  one 
whicii  ilocs  not  iu  tlio  least  compromise  our  dignity  or  our  self-respect.  The 
citidit  of  Canada,  thank  Gud,  is  well  established,  her  good  faith  is  known 
wherever  wc  slic  ha.'j  had  financial  dealings.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
cau  go  to  the  House  of  Commons,  aud  ask  for  avitliority  to  guarantee  a 
Canadian  loan,  with  a  well  grounded  assurance  that  the  people  of  England 
will  never  be  called  upon  to  put  their  hand  iu  their  pockets  or  tax  them- 
selves oue  fiu-thing  to  pay  it.  '  Aye  but,'  it  ia  said,  *  that  it  is  a  humiliation 
to  make  a  bargain  of  this  kind.'  Why,  sir,  it  wtis  no  humiltation  iu  1811 
to  obtain  an  Imperial  guarantee  for  the  loan  uuccssiirj'  to  construct  the 
canals  ongiually.  It  was  not  considered  a  humiliiition  to  accept  a  guaran- 
tee for  i;i,iOO,000  ia  ISfii"*  for  the  purpose  of  building  fortifications,  nor 
was  it  a  humiliation  to  obtain  Xl, 000,000  upon  a  similar  guarantee  to 
construct  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  Why  ia  it  a  huuidiation,  then,  in  this 
case  to  acce[it  tho  guarantee,  when  England  voluntarily  cornea  forward,  aud 
aoi-e[>ts  the  resfmnsiiiility  for  withdrawing  onr  claims  in  respect  to  the 
Fenian  raids  ?  It  was  by  no  prompting  from  us  that  that  responsibility 
was  assumed,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  of  his  own  mutiou  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  accepting  the  resi>ousibdity  admitted  that  it  sliould  take 
a  tangible  shape. 

'*  1  .shall  now  move  the  first  reading  of  this  Bill,  aud  1  believe  this 
House  will  say  that  it  is  for  tho  good  of  the  country  that  the  Articles  of 
this  Treaty  should  be  ratified,     lleject   the  Treaty,  and  you  do  not  get 
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Reciprocity,  lleject  tho  Treaty,  and  you  leave  tlie  fishermen  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  at  the  mercy  of  the^  Americans.  Reject  the  Treaty, 
and  you  will  cut  the  mercliaiitB  engaged  iu  that  trade  off  from  the  Ame- 
rican market.  Reject  ilie  Treaty,  and  you  will  have  a  large  annual 
eijiendiluro  iu  keeping  up  a  large  maritime  police  force  to  protect  those 
fisheries,  amounting  to  aliout  $84,000  a  year.  Reject  the  Treaty,  and 
you  will  have  to  call  upon  England  to  send  her  fleet  and  give  you  both  her 
moral  and  physical  suppurt,  although  you  will  nut  adopt  her  policy.  Re- 
ject the  Treaty,  and  yuu  will  timi  tlitifc  the  l>aii  feeling  which  formerly 
and  until  lately  oxihted  in  the  United  States  against  England  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  Canada ;  that  the  United  States  will  say,  and  say  just!}',  '  Here, 
when  two  nations  like  England  and  the  United  States  have  settled  all  their 
difterences  upon  a  permanent  basis,  these  happy  results  are  to  be  frustrated 
by  the  Canadian  people  becaiujo  they  have  not  got  the  value  of  their  fish 
for  ten  years.' 

"  It  has  been  said  that  England  has  sacrificed  tho  interests  of  Canada. 
If  England  has  sacrificed  those  interests,  what  sacrifices  has  she  not  made 
in  tho  cause  of  fwace.  ila-s  she  not  for  tho  sake  of  peace  betwecQ  those 
two  great  nations  rendered  herself  liable,  leaving  out  all  indirect  claims,  to 
|)ay  millions  out  of  her  own  Treasury  (  Has  she  not  made  all  this  sacrifice 
principally  for  the  sake  of  Canada  ?  Let  Canada  be  severed  from  England 
— let  Enghmd  not  be  responsible  to  us  and  for  us,  and  what  could  the 
United  btates  do  to  England  %  Let  England  withdraw  herself  into  her 
shell,  and  what  could  the  United  States  do  ? 

"  England  has  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  She  is  impregnable  in  every 
pomt  but  one,  and  that  point  is  Canada ;  and  if  England  docs  call  upon  us 
to  make  a  financial  sacrifice,  does  find  it  fur  the  good  of  tho  Empire  that 
we,  Fvngland's  first  colony,  shotdd  sacrifice  something,  I  say  that  we  should 
be  unworthy  of  our  proud  position  if  we  were  not  prepared  to  do  so.  I 
hope  to  live  to  see  the  day,  and  if  I  do  not  that  my  son  may  be  spared  to 
see  Canada  the  right  arm  of  England — a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  Em- 
pire— not  as  now  a  cause  of  anxiety  aud  a  source  of  danger.  And  I 
think  that  if  we  are  worthy  to  hold  that  position  as  the  right  arm  of 
England,  we  should  not  object  to  a  sacrifice  of  this  kind  when  8o  great  and 
lasting  an  object  is  to  be  attained." 

The  possible  cfiFect  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  its  coUateml 
arrangements,  on  the  future  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Nortli  American  Colonies,  forms  no  part  of  our  present  inquin*  ; 
but  if  the  .speech  of  Sir  John  Macdouaiti  may  be  taken  as  a  sample 
of  the  view.s  of  Colonial  statesmen,  it  would  seem  improbable  that 
Canada  Avill  very  hastily  follow  the  advice  to  "  take  up  her  freedom," 
which  ha.s  been  rather  officiously  tendered  to  her  by  "  candid  Friends." 
The  fact  is,  that  for  all  purposes  of  self-government,  Canada  has 
"  taken  up  her  freedom  "  long  ago.  The  links  which  still  bind 
her  to  Imperial  Kngland  are  those  of  an  allied  State,  not  of  a 
subject  Province :  but  the  attainment  of  domestic  freedom  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  a  continued  recognition  of  the  Imperial 
Sovereignty, 

The  extinct  Colonial  Empires  of  other  days  which  once  cast  long 
shadows  on  the  earth,  and  have  passed  away,  present  no  analogies 
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to  guide  us  in  forecasting  the  future  destinies  of  our  own.  The 
tribes  which  yielded  an  "  inglorious  and  unlovely  subjection "  to 
the  spear  of  the  Roman,  and  the  vast  Provinces  which  have  been 
repelled  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Parent  States  of  Modem  Europe, 
by  vexatious  and  galling  monopolies,  had  no  motives  of  romance  or 
of  self-interest  for  their  loyalty.  In  the  case  of  England,  every 
attribute  of  power,  and  every  material  advantage  once  presumed  to 
result  to  dominant  countries  from  the  possession  of  dependencies,  has 
long  since  been  renounced. 

How  long  the  prescriptive  reverence  still  yielded  to  the  "  Com- 
mercial Metropolis  of  the  World,"  and  the  flag  which  is  the 
symbol  of  a  common  ancestry  and  sovereignty,  may  endure,  no 
man  can  foretell.  But  the  ties  which  still  reifiain  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  North  American  Colonies  must  surely  be  strengthened 
by  all  honest  endeavours  to  lighten  the  burdens,  and  promote  the 
prosperity  of  both,  undertaken  in  the  spirit  which  his  been  from 
first  to  last  manifested  by  the  negotiators,  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Arthub  Mills. 


^1^. 


WHAT   IS   CULPABLE   LUXURY? 


IN  a  paper  hy  Mr.  GoMwin  Smith,  publisherl  in  tbe  Januai^ 
number  of  this  Rkvikw.  there  occurred  a  sentence  which  ap- 
peared to  me  so  mischievous  in  its  tendency  and  so  fallacious  in  its 
obvious  meaning,  that  I  ventured  to  comment  upon  it  with  some 
severity  in  t!ie  columns  of  tlie  P<dl  Midi  dazettr.  A  controversy 
arose  out  of  my  remarks,  iu  which  four  or  five  combatants  took  part^ 
and  which  indicated  considerable  discrepancy  as  well  as  considerable 
looseness  in  the  prevalent  notions  as  to  what  sort  and  nraount  of 
expenditure  by  the  rich  was  permissible  and  beneficent,  and  what 
must  be  held  to  be  noxiously  selfish  and  iiijunous  to  the  community, 
— what  employment  of  our  income,  in  fact,  sound  economic  doctrines 
would  sanction  and  wliat  they  would  condemn.  In  all  I  wrote  during 
that  controversy,  I  sediiJously  abstained  from  entering  upon  these 
more  general  ijucstions,  as  too  wide  and  com}>le.\  to  l.»c  decidet!  upon 
with  journalistic  brevity, — preferring  to  confine  myself  to  the  specific 
task  of  justifying  my  original  animadversions ;  but  the  subject  is  of  such 
vital  iiilerest,  ajid,  though  old,  the  current  ideas  regarding  it  scorn  so 
indefinite,  confused,  and  fluctuating,  that  L  shoukl  wish  to  offer  my 
humble  contribution  towards  a  clearer  conception  of  the  points  at 
issue.  Aud  in  doing  this,  1  propose  to  avoid  such  comparatively 
abstract  discussions  as,  "  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
unproductive  and  reproductive  expenditure," — "  whether  a  ilemaud 
for  commodities  is  virtually  a  demand  for  labour," — and  the  like,  and 
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foTIeal  with  the  several  questions  that  arise  in  a  more  concrete,  nud 
therefore  simpler  ami  more  intelligible,  fonn. 

The  obnoxious  passage  in  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  paper  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  When  (iid  wealth  rear  such  enchanted  palaces  of  luxury  as  it  is 
rearing  in  England  at  the  present  day  ?  Well  do  I  remoraber  one  of 
those  piilaces,  the  most  conspicuous  object  fur  miles  round.  Its  lord 
was,  I  dare  say,  corurumhig  the  income  of  some  six  hundred  of  fhe 
poor  labouring  families  around  him.  The  thought  that  you,  a/re 
sptmdiiifj  on  yourself  annually  the  income  of  six  hundred  labouring 
families  seems  to  me  as  much  as  a  man  with  a  heart  and  a  brain  can 
bear." 

The  question  thence  arose  :  "  Ts  there  any  sense  in  which  the 
owner  of  the  said  palace  can  fairly  or  accurately  be  described  as 
'coDKuming/  'spending  on  himself  the  income  of  six  hundred  poor 
families, — or  be  justly  reproached  as  selfish  and  culpable  in  doinj:(  so  ?" 

Now  the  first  obvious  answer  both  to  the  statement  made  and  the 
blame  implied  in  the  above  sentences  is  "  the  retort  courteous," — to 
which,  it  would  appear,  there  can  be  no  rejoinder.  If  the  nol>leman 
referred  to,  the  man  of  £30,{HKli  a  year,  is  indeed  doing  this  s:id  thing, 
then  the  gentleman  of  £3000  a  year,  the  small  tradesman  with  £300 
a  year,  nay,  avcry  one  of  u.s,  is  duing  it  according  to  the  measure  of  hi.s 
means.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  himself  is  doing  it  a.s  distinctly  and  as 
sinfully  as  any  of  us.  Everybody  who  allows  himself  anything  be- 
yond the  simplest  neccs.saries  of  life  is  doing  it.  Nay,  the  very 
labouring  mail  who-se  income  the  rich  lord  is  represented  a.s  eating 
up,  is  pro  tanto  as  guilty  as  the  rest  every  time  he  lights  his  pipe  or 
drinlcs  his  dram.  He,  as  well  as  the  nobieman  who  smokes  a  dozen 
Havannas  and  sip.q  hi.s  Tokay  or  Steinberger,  is  consuming  the  suste- 
nance of  one  poorer  than  himself — inasmuch  as  he  is  "spending  on 
himself"  money  which  might  have  filled  the  belly  or  clothed  the 
limbs  of  .some  needier  fellow-man.  This  irrefutable  arf/urnentvm 
<ul  homiinevi  takes  away  the  sting  and  exposes  the  injustice  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's  assertion  and  reproach.  Let  us  boc  if  it  does  not 
'throw  a  further  light  upon  the  <[uc.'^tiou,  and  sugge.st  the  original 
basis  of  the  fallacy. 

The  genuine  Irish  peasant,  I  may  observe  in  passing,  takes  a 
diametrically  opposite  view  of  the  matter  from  that  of  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith.  In  Ireland  the  rich  man  who  does  not  spend  his  whole  in- 
come, and  spend  it  lavi.nhly  or  "  gallantly,"  is  pronounced  a  sneak, 
stingy,  and  '•  no  gentleman."  To  save  anything  e.vposes  him  to 
obloquy.  Laying  by  an  annual  sum,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cottier  of 
Donegal  or  Galway,  is  a  shanieful  diversion  of  fuutls  wliieh  ought  to 
reach  the  labourer's  pocket  by  some  cf  the  ordinary  channels  of  ex- 
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penditure.  Tlic  superficial  political  economist,  on  the  other  hand, 
insists  upon  the  duty  of  saving  everything  l)i?yond  what  ia  essential 
far  an  ordinarily  comfortiiblo  life,  in  order  that  it  may  be  invested  for 
the  payment  of  reproductive  labour.  There  is  a  fallacy  in  the  naked 
and  extreme  notions  of  both,  and  the  truth  must  lie  somewhere 
between  the  two. 

The  origin  of  the  erroneous  impression,  to  which  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  has  given  currency,  ia  the  feeling,  common  enough  and  not 
unnatural  at  first  siglit,  that  a  man  who  drinks  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne costing  five  shillings  while  a  neighbour  is  in  want  of  actual 
food  which  that  five  shillings  would  purchase  for  him,  is  in  some  un^ 
intellij^iblo  way,  WTonging  this  neighbour,  acting  cnielly  towards  him, 
eating  up  his  substance.  The  observer  recollects  a  text  which  he 
heard  in  liis  youth,  but  the  precise  applicability  of  which  he  never 
deliberutely  considered.  "He  that  hath  two  coats,  lot  him  impart 
to  him  that  hath  none."  If  he  has  a  smattering  of  economic  educa- 
tion, more  especially  if  he  is  a  radical  of  the  shallower  and  narrower 
sort  as  well,  he  thinks  the  five  shiilings  ought  to  have  been  put  by 
and  used  in  setting  the  poor  neighbour  to  work  upon  waste  lands. 
Thus,  the  impression  is  a  confused  compound  of  natural  sympathy, 
vajriie  Christianity,  and  dim  economic  science.  But  while  the  natural 
man  and  the  Christian  would  have  tlie  champagne  drinker  forego  his 
bottle,  and  give  the  value  of  it  to  the  famishing  wretch  beside  him, 
the  radical  economist  would  condemn  such  behaviour  as  distinctly 
criminal  and  pernicious. 

Let  us  now  look  at  one  or  two  of  the  items  of  the  rich  man's  ex- 
inditure  in  detail,  and  .see  if  common  sense  will  not  enable  us  to 
4gree  upon  some  unassailable  concUisions. 

The  e.xtensive  pleasure  grounds,  gardens, shrubberies,  and  deer-parks, 
of  our  wealthy  nobles,  oft'er  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  favour  of 
the  views  of  those  who  feel  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  feels.  No  doubt 
if  the  land  of  a  country  is  all  occupied  and  cultivated,  and  if  no  more 
land  is  easily  accessible,  and  if  the  produce  of  other  lands  is  not  pro- 
curable in  return  fur  manufactured  articles  of  exchange,  then  a 
proprietor  who  should  employ  100  acres  in  growing  wine  for  his  own 
rlrinking  which  might  or  would  otherwise  bo  employed  in  growing 
wheat  or  other  food  for  twenty  poor  families  who  can  find  no  other 
field  for  their  Uibour, — he  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  consuming,  spend- 
ing on  himself  the  sustenance  of  tliose  families.  If,  again,  he  in  llie 
midst  of  a  swarming  population  unable  to  find  productive  or  remune- 
rative occupation,  insists  upwn  keeping  a  considerable/extent  of  ground 
in  merely  ornamental  walks  and  gardens,  and,  therefore,  useless  as  far 
as  the  support  of  human  life  is  concerned,  he  may  be  held  liable  to 
the  same  imputation  ; — even  though  the  wage.<j  he  pays  to  the  gar- 
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leners  in  the  one  case  and  the  vine-dressers  in  the  other  be  pleaded 
in  mitigation  of  the  charge.  But,  then,  it  follows  that  every  one  of 
us  in  the  middle-class  who  keeps  an  acre  of  flower  beds  and  exotic 
shrubs  to  refresh  his  weary  eyes  after  a  day's  work  in  towns  and 
crowded  streets, — nay,  every  peasant  who  cultivates  his  little  plot  of 
>mamental  ground  before  his  cottage  windows — is  open  within  the 
imits  of  his  capacity,  to  precisely  the  same  reproach.  The  conclusion 
evidently  based  on  the  assumption  thai  all  landon^hito  be  d-evoUd 
producing  food,  at  least  till  every  one  has  food  enough ;  an  assump- 
tion we  shall  be  slow  to  sanction.  For,  if  admitted,  it  follows  that 
11  land  should  be  devoted  to  producing  that  sort  of  food  which  will 
furnish  support  to  the  greatest  number  of  people ;  and  that  the  man 
who  grows  wheat  instead  of  potatoes,  the  man  who  gi'ows  cattle  in- 
stead of  grain,  and  the  man  who  grows  barley  for  malting,  or  wine  or 
tobacco  at  all,  arc  all  transgressors  of  the  same  public  duty  and  the 
same  economic  obligation.  What  stimulus  the  doctrine,  if  acted 
upon,  would  contribute  towards  the  multiplication  of  the  race  and  its 
consequent  universal  Avretchedness  and  ultimate  degradation,  need 
not  here  be  dwelt  upon. 

The  fancied  oftt-nce  against  the  public  interest  and  the  law  of 
maximum  production  favoured  by  some  economists,  committed  by  the 
proprietors  of  deer  parks  in  England  and  the  conversion  of  sheep 
walks  into  deer  forests  in  Scotland, — seems  to  have  more  validity  at  first 
sight  and  is  not  quite  so  easily  disposed  of.  But  on  examination  it  will 
be  found  to  be  governed  by  the  same  considerations.  It  assumes  that 
the  owner  of  land  is  bound  "  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  soil,"  as  the 
phrase  is, — or  to  extract  from  it  the  greatest  amount  of  human  food — 
which  is  a  very  different  thing.  In  the  case  of  deer  parks,  the  ques- 
tion is  a  mere  matter  of  degree.  Deer  are  human  food,  just  as 
I  much  ai^  cattle,  and  are  not  allowed  to  multiply  indefinitely  and  use- 
I  lessly.  The  same  park  might  support  a  larger  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  than  of  deer  -.  that  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  said.  The 
alleged  depopulation  of  the  Highlands,  thu  removal  of  the  crofters 
in  order  to  extend  the  sheep-walks,  and  the  turning  of  sheep-walks 
into  deer  forests,  has  pinmd  facie  a  bad  look  ;  and  has  been 
ferociously  denounced  not  only  by  humanitarians,  but  by  economists 
and  politicians,  who  ought  tu  have  kuown  better,  or,  at  least,  to  have 
looked  deeper — Mr.  Bright,  in  forroer  days,  among  the  number.  Yet, 
curiously  enough,  it  has  boon  irrefutably  proved,  by  detailed  argu- 
ments which  I  cannot  enter  into  here,  that  the  first  operation  was 
not  only  the  best  and  most  direct,  but  virtually  the  onbj  mode  of 
raising  the  condition  and  securing  the  well-being  of  the  ill-fed  popu- 
lation,— and  that  the  second  proceeding,  characterized  as  "  an  out- 
rage against  God  and  man,"  has  been  attended  by  an  actual  increase 
VOL.  XXI.  S  S 
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in  the  amount  of  labour  employed,  as  vfell  as  in  tbe  amount  uf  land 
set  free  for  tillage.  Those  who  wiah  to  uuderstand  how  thi<  result 
has  been  brought  about  may  tied  a  very  full  and  clear  explanation  ui 
an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  18-57,  entitled 
"  Men,  Sheep,  and  Dexjr." 

Another  item  of  the  rich  man's  expenditure  which  gives  great 
umbrage  is  the  horses  which  he  keeps  fur  pleasure.  No  doubt,  these 
horses  consume  uuproductively  the  food  which  might  have  given  sus- 
tenance to  as  man}*^  men.  No  doubt,  ii  social  life  ought  to  be  cut 
down  to  its  simplest  needs,  these  horses  should  be  dispensed  with. 
No  doubt,  if  superfluities  are  sinful,  selfish,  and  unpatriotic,  these 
horses  must  be  condemned.  But  this  is  a  matter  we  will  look 
into  further  on.  No  doubt,  again,  if  the  rich  man  were  to  take 
farm-horses  from  a  farmer  who  could  not  replace  them,  to  use 
them  for  his  riding  or  his  driving,  he  would  be  injuriously  inter- 
fering with  productive  labour.  No  doubt,  moreover,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  employment  of  saddle-horses  and  race-horses,  does 
indirectly,  and  perhaps  appreciably,  raise  the  price  of  horses  required 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  does  thereby  pro  tanto  enhance  \h<- 
price  of  food.  So  iaoc,  therefore,  the  rich  man  by  keeping  many 
carriage  or  saddle-horses  may  undeniably  be  said  to  l>e  speadiog  on 
himself  the  (potential)  sustenance  of  poorer  men  ;  just  as  truly  as 
when  he  grows  wine  or  tobacco  instead  of  gE0.iQ>  but  not  more  truly, 
and  scarcely  more  appreciably.  We  may,  then,  allow  frankly  and  with- 
out demur  that,  if  he  maintains  more  horses  than  he  needs  or  can 
use,  his  expenditure  thereon  is  strictly  pernicious  and  indefensible, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  be  if  he  burnt  so  much 
hay  and  threw  so  many  bushels  of  oats  into  the  fire.  He  is  de- 
sbxt-ying  human  food. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  branches  of  a  wealthy  nobleman's  expendi- 
ture, that  whicli  will  be  condemned  with  mast  unanimity,  and 
defended  with  most  difficulty,  is  the  number  of  ostentatious  and 
unnecessary  servants  it  is  customary  to  maintain.  For  this  practice 
1  have  not  a  word  to  say.  It  is  directly  and  indirectly  bad.  It  is  liad 
for  all  parties.  Its  refleoc  action  on  the  masters  themselves  ia  noxious ; 
it  is  mischievous  to  the  flunkeys,  who  are  maintained  in  idleness  and 
in  enervating  and  demoralising  luxury  ;  it  is  pernicious  to  the  oom- 
monity  at  large,  and  especially  to  the  middle  and  upper  middle 
classes,  whose  inevitable  expenditure  in  procuring  fit  domestic  service 
— already  burdensomely  great — is  thereby  oppressively  enhanced,  till 
it  has  become  difficult  not  only  to  find  good  household  servants  at 
moderate  wages,  but  to  find  servants  who  will  work  diligently  and 
faithfully  for  any  wages  at  all  Whether  in  a  purely  economic  point  oi 
view  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  popularly  fancied  to  be  impoverished 
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aud  iu  a  way  robbed  by  tlie  consumption  of  tlie  superHuous  army 
of  retainers  kept  up  by  tbe  wealthy  and  tbe  great,  are  practically 
the  sufferers  in  co 0 so q nonce,  iu  this  country  at  least,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  deterniiue.  These  retainers  are  for  the  most  part  wliolly 
unpi'oductive,  and  do  nothing  to  replace  tbe  commodities  they  con- 
sume. On  the  other  hand,  by  their  withdrawal  from  an  over- 
stocked labour  market — where  it  is  over-stocked — they  -so  far  help 
to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages  ;  and  they  offer  one  of  the  chanuels 
through  which  the  superfluous  wealth  of  the  rich  is  distributed 
amoug  the  poor.  Aud,  looking  at  them  in  reference  to  tbe  terms  of 
Mr.  Goldwiu  Smith's  indictment,  they  may  even  be  pleiuled  in  miti- 
gation, since  so  far  from  constituting  three  or  four  of  the  families 
whose  sustenance  the  nobleman  is  supposed  tu  spend  upon  himself, 
they  constitute  families  whom  he  provides  with  gratuitous  support. 
But  the  clear  and  undeniable  condemnation  of  the  system  lies  in  tbe 
precise  feature  just  alluded  to.  It  is  charity,  and  charity  of  the 
bastard  sort — charity  disguised  as  ostentation.  It  feeds,  clothes, 
and  houses  a  number  of  people  iu  strenuous  aud  pretentious  laziness. 
If  almshouses  are  noxious  and  often.sive  to  the  economic  miud,  then 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  superfluous  tloraestics  are  noxious  also. 

Tlie  unavowed  feeling  that  lies  deep  down  in  the  common  miud, 
and  lies  at  the  root  of  this  objection  to  the  expenditui-e  of  the  rich,  is 
that  somehow  or  another  it  is  not  right,  just,  humane,  or  Christian, 
that  some  persons  should  Imvo  so  much  wbde  others  have  so  little ; 
and  that  if  all  were  as  it  should  be,  the  superfluous  property  of  the 
affluent  ought  to  be  dispersed  among  the  indigent.  The  sentiment  is 
not  only  inarticulate  and  unavowed ;  it  will  be  disavowed  as  soon  as 
put  into  words.  Nevertheless  it  lurhi.  Of  course  it  wiil  not  bear 
the  daylight,  and  vanishes  at  once  before  the  reflection  that  the  rich 
are  so  few  and  the  poor  so  many  thiit  the  equitable  ilivLsion  hinted 
at  and  secretly  longed  for  would  give  a  portion  infinitely  small  and 
valueless  to  each  of  tlie  multitudinous  claimants,  while  it  would  ope- 
rate as  a  most  effectual   discouragement  to  that  eiiterpripf,  industry, 

3nomy,  and  spirit  of  accumulation  which  alone  creates  anything  to 
livido.  We  need  not,  therefore,  waste  words  uptm  this  view  of  tlie 
subject,  but  pass  at  once  to  another  on  which,  if  humanitarians  are 
not  stronger,  economists  are  sounder. 

The  millionnaire,  it  is  said,  instead  of  spending  on  himself  what 
would  enable  hundreds  of  families  to  subsist  in  comfort,  ought  to  save 
and  invest  a  large  portion  of  his  income.  If  he  spends  merely,  tlie 
money  disappears  and  leaves  nothing  behind  it.  If  he  saves,he  adds 
to  the  available  capital  of  the  country,  aud  to  the  fund  destined  for 
the  wages  of  labour.  His  economies  and  investments  go  to  feed  en- 
terprise, industry,  progress  and  production  ;  and  he  promotes  public 
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good  without  any  exertion  of  his  own — making  two  blades  of 

to  grow  where  one  grew  before.     Undeniably  true  :  let  us  consider 

the  matter  a  little  more  closely. 

If  this  were  a  new  country,  in  which  capital  was  scanty  or  defi- 
cient, and  in  which,  therefore,  the  rate  of  interest  was  so  high  as  to 
fetter  or  discourage  enterprise,  and  the  wages-fund  so  inadequate 
that  remunerative  works,  public  and  private,  were  retarded  or  pre- 
vented, then  it  might  be  the  clear  public  duty  of  the  rich  man  to 
hoard  and  invest  his  surplus  income  instead  of  spending  it  ;  but  then 
no  outside  pressure  in  that  <lirectiou  would  be  needed,  because 
his  private  interests  would  be  strong  enough  and  plain  enough 
to  ensure  his  doing  his  duty  ;  as  usnrj'  would  give  him  12  per  cent. — 
But  how  is  it  in  a  country  like  England,  and  in  the  concrete  and 
actually  existing  case  we  are  considering,  where  money  is  at  3  per  cent., 
and  where  loanable  capital  exists  in  almost  unbounded  and  often,  as 
we  find,  even  dangerous  abundauce — facilitating  wars  and  tempting 
us  into  foolish  foreign  loans  and  wi!d  commercia!  speculations  T  No 
doubt,  b}'  laying  by  and  investing  half  his  income,  our  milliounaire 
will  be  augmenting  the  fund  available,  will  be  lowering  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  raising  the  rate  of  wages.  Will  he  become,  really  and 
tndy,  a  public  beneftictor  by  doing  these  two  things?  Is  the  case 
clear  enough  to  induce  him  to  stint  his  freedom  or  his  enjoyments,  in. 
order  to  promote  these  ends,  or  to  warrant  economists  and  phi- 
lanthropists to  blame  him  for  neglecting  them  ?  Is  it  not  noto- 
rious that,  even  now,  capital  accumulates  so  fast  that  capitalists 
become  periodically  delirious  from  the  low  rate  of  interest,  and 
rush  to  waste  it  in  foreign  loans,  unpaying  railways,  problematic 
mines,  and  other  wild  schemes  ?  If  it  were  not  for  these  mis- 
chievous modes  of  depletion,  and  the  still  more  pernicious  phlebo- 
tomy of  wars,  the  rate  of  interest  would  not  improbably  fall  so  low 
that  the  motive  to  accumulation  would  be  materially  weakened.  If, 
in  addition,  we  were  to  become  still  more  saving,  as  well  as  more 
pnjdent  than  we  are,  and  if  millionnaires  were,  as  they  are  urged,  to 
hoard  instead  oi  spending,  two  per  cent,  or  even  one  per  cent,  might 
easily  become  the  normal  rate  of  interest?  Is  it  so  absolutely  certain. , 
that  this  would  be  a  puldic  boon? 

But,  we  arc  told,  enterprise  would  be  promoted,  commodities  would 
be  increased,  the  demand  for  labour  would  be  stimulated,  '  '  ""j* 
would  rise.  Granted.  As  matters  now  are,  is  this  an  m' 
indisputable  benefit  to  the  working  classes  ?  A  hi 
earnings  of  agricultural  labourers,  in  most  counties  at 
be  unquestionably  desirable.  Beyond  that,  I  should  1 
nouncc  confidently.  Assuredly,  we  do  not  find  tha 
vastly  augmented  rate  of  wages  of  many  classes  o 
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the  colliers — has  improved  their  condition,  or  their  comforts,  or  thdir 
habits.  They  have  not  risen  in  the  scale  of  social  life  in  anj 
sense ;  they  hawe  not  grown  wiser ;  they  have  not  grown  happier ; 
they  have  not  become  better  citizens;  they  have  not  even  grown 
richer.  Muoli  must  be  done,  vast  collateral  social  progress  must 
l>e  made,  before  the  rich  man  can  feel  at  all  confident  that,  in 
curtailing  his  own  expenditure  to  swell  that  of  the  {K>or  man,  he  is 
inevitably  or  very  probably  doing  a  bene6cent  action. 

All  the  above  pleas  and  considerations,  however,  mny  be  regardc<l 
rather  as  collateral.     The  main  issue,  the  true  kernel  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  have  left  to  the  last;   and   it    may  be  stated  very  briefly. 
The  propriety  of  the  comparatively  lavish  expenditure  of  ihe  ndl 
man  is  entirely  au    affair    of   circumstance,  selection,    and   dcgroc 
Its  justification,  moral   and  economic,  must  rest  upon  the  demao- 
stration  that  the  circumstances    are    not    exceptional,  the  MlaotiflB 
not  injudicious,  and  the  degree  not  excessive.     If  expenditure  ii  ti 
be  confined  to  what  is  reproductive,  if  our  outlay  ijj  tv  bo  liodtai 
to  what  is  required  for  our  mere  necesHities,  or  even  for  oaroi^ 
forts — and  if  all  else  ought  to  be  laid   by — life  would  be  ndi^ii 
to  "  beggarly    elements  "    indeed.      Artificial    want«,  wiial  'mm  ^ 
termed  extravagant  wants,  the    wish    to  possess 
the  bare  necessaries  of  existence,  the  taste  for  su| 
ries  first,  the  desire  for  refinements  and  embel 
craving  for  the  higher  enjoyments  of  intellect  and. 
stage — these  are  the  sources  and  stimulant>i  of ! 
It  is  these  desires,  these  needs,  which  raise 
mal  exi.stence,  which  in  time  and  gradually 
the  cultured  citizen  of  intelligence  and  k 
obtained,  he  begins  to  long  for  better,  ma 
food  ;  the  richer  nutriment  lead."*  onward  \ 
and  the  well-filled  cellar,  and  culminates  a 
hot  of  the  barbarian  or  the  backwc 
poeea  of  shelter,  as  the  concrpitoa  </  dv 
better  day  is  exchanged  for  the  lo^^kofc  ^ 
fipacious  mansion,  the  gorgeooa  ta^  *^ 
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teaching  him  to  think  of  the  morrow,  to  control  present  appetites,  to 
save,  to  accumulate  ca])ital,  to  promote  enterprise,  to  become  in 
short  the  envied  inillionnaire  Mr.  Ooldwin  Smith  points  out  for 
reprobation. 

All  this  might  seem  obvious  enougli,  though  forgetfulness  of  it 
lies  at  the  rt>ot  of  most  of  the  Henunctatioiis  of  luxury  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  liearing.  But  still  it  will  be  urged — i>r  at  least  the  muttered 
sentiment  remains — "  Is  it  not  wrong,  or  a  blunder  needing  rectifi- 
cation, that  some  men  should  enjoy  all  these  superfluities  in  sxich 
abundance,  while  others  of  their  countrymen  are  but  scantily  pro- 
vided witli  the  simplest  necessaries  ?"  Granted  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. At  all  events,  whether  wrong  or  not,  it  is  a  pity.  Inequali- 
ties of  condition  aud  of  wealth  are  proVably  desirable  ;  certainly  they 
are  inevitable :  but  we  may  without  hesitation  or  danger  admit 
that  in  this  country  at  least  they  are  greater  than  could  be  wished. 
But  give  careful  reflection  to  this  one  consideration.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  a  very  moderate  deduction  from  the  redundant  wealth  of 
the  affluent  and  the  well-to-do,  would  suflice  to  supply  every  poor 
family  in  England  \\'ith  au  ample  portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life^ 
and  still  leave  a  large  margin  for  them  to  employ  as  they  please. 
Nay,  it  is  more  thnn  probable  that  at  this  very  moment,  the  actual 
or  easily  attainable  earnings  of  the  working-classes  as  a  whole,  if 
divided  equally  among  them  and  spent  sensibly  by  them,  would  pro- 
vide them  all  \vith  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  in  quite  adequate  abun- 
dance. If  it  lie  true  —  and  no  one  dreams  of  denying  it^ — that  these 
classes,  24,000.000  in  number,  spend  annually  upwards  of  .50,000,000^. 
or  40s.  a  year  per  head  (man,  woman,  and  child) — or  10  to  I'l  per 
cent,  of  their  incomes — in  drink  and  tobacco  ;  and  if  further  they 
waste  another  10  per  cent,  in  unskilful  purchasing,  and  a  third  10' 
per  ccut.  in  bad  cooking,  and  other  measures  of  uuthrift,' — then  we 
may  fairly  couclude  that,  if  they  are  unprovided  with  enough  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  large  fortunes  of  the 
comparatively  few  noblemen  and  millionnaires.  Very  well : — then 
allow,  or  assume  that  all  are,  or  are  to  be,  or  may  l>e  by  any 
warrantable  arrangement  for  phase,  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of 
food  and  clothing  and  house  room — what  is  to  be  done  \viih  the 
vast  surplus  of  wealth  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  capi- 
talist, the  great  proprietor,  and  the  thriving  and  careful  tradesraan 
of  the.  middle  class  ?  Clearly,  it  must  be  spent  as  now  in  super- 
fluities, in  luxuries,  in  the  supply  of  artificial  wants.  Clearly,  eveiy- 
body  having  enough  to  eat.  and  to  keep  them  warm  and  well- 
sheltered,  everybody  will  begin  to  indulge  in  other  things  than  neces- 
saries ; — everybody  will  thus  indulge  according  to  their  taste  or  their 
means ;  the  old  expenditure  on  luxuries  and  superfluities,  which  we 
•  See  QMarf.  Rrv.,  Jannat;,  1872.     "  The  Proletariat  on  a  False  Soent." 
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as  80  obnoxious,  will  begin  again — or  ratlier,  will  never  have 
en  interrupted;  and,  as  purses  will  still  be  unequally  filled  as  long 
as  men  arc  variously  endowed  with  wealth-earning  and  wcaltli-saving' 
capacities  and  characters — the  same  inequality  in  superfluous  expen- 
diture will  be  observable  as  now.  There  is  already  in  the  country 
far  greater  wealth  than  is  required  to  provide  an  ample  siijiply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  all ;  the  vast  residue  'nviist  be  spent  in 
superfluities,  or  in  hoarding  for  the  future  production  of  those  super- 
fluities— aufl,  moreover,  will  be  righteously  so  spent. 

There  h,  then,  no  necessary  violation  of  sound  economic  doc- 
trine in  the  large  expenditure  of  the  wealthy  millionuaire ;  no- 
thing obviously  culpable  or  eveu  questionable  ;  nothing  iuhc^rently 
wrong  or  selfish  ;  nothing  that  can  justify  any  one  in  describing  liim 
as  an  egotistic  consumer  of  the  sustenance  of  others  ;  nothing  in  a 
word,  that  in  se  and  at  a  glance  can  be  reprobated  by  reflecting 
philanthropists  who  hold  eleemosynary  distribution  to  be  sinful  and 
noxious,  and  who  are  not  given  to  socialistic  theories  as  to  compulsory 
division  of  property.  Every  man  spends  and  wishes  to  spi^nd  in 
ax'ticles  tliat  are  in  no  way  necessary  to  his  cxisteace,  that  he  could 
do  without,  tliat  are  luxuries,  superfluities,  indulgences,  embellish- 
ments to  his  life,  or  what  lie  deems  such.  He  would  be  a  savage,  not 
a  cultivated  or  a  civilized  man,  if  he  did  not.  It  is  when  we  come  to 
inquire  in  detail  vAat  are  the  aiiiclcs  in  which  his  income  goes  ; 
what  the  superfluities  in  which  he  delights  to  indulge  ;  what  the 
elegancies  and  embellishments  with  which  his  wealth  is  employed  to 
surround  liini, — that  we  come  upon  considerations  of  moral  praise  or 
blame,  and  jjerceive  the  real  diflTerence  as  to  patriotic  and  social 
value  between  one  rich  man  and  another.  A  broad-acred  peer,  or  an 
opulent  coniiuoner  may  spend  his  £30,000  a  year  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  a  curse,  a  reproach  and  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  commCmity  ; 
be  may  demoralize  and  di.sgust  all  around  him,  scattering  his  means 
in  gambling,  liorse-racing,  drinking,  idling,  or  worse  vices  still ;  he  may 
lavish  it  all  so  as  to  do  no  good  to  others  and  bring  no  real  enjoyment 
to  himself.  But  if  his  tastes  are  refined  and  his  intellect  ex- 
panded to  the  requirements  of  his  position ;  if  he  manages  his 
property  with  care  and  judgment  so  as  to  set  a  feasible  example 
to  less  wealthy  neighbours;  if  lie  is  prompt  to  discern  and  to  aid 
useful  undertakings,  to  succour  striving  merit,  imearned  suffering, 
and  overmatched  energy ;  if  his  establishment  in  horses  and  servants 
is  not  immoderate;  then,  although  bo  surrounds  himself  with  all  that 
art  can  offer  to  render  life  beautiful  and  elegant ;  though  he  gathers 
round  him  the  best  productions  of  the  intellect  of  all  countries  and 
though  his  gardens  and  his  park  are  models  of  curiosity  and 
beauty  ;  though  he  lets  his  ancestral  trees  rot  in  their  picturesque 
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inutility,  instead  of  conveiliug  them  into  profitable  timber,  and  dis- 
regards the  fact  that  his  pork  would  be  more  productive  if  cut  up 
into  potato  plots;  though,  in  fine,  he  lives  in  the  very  height  of 
elegant,  refined,  and  tasteful  luxury, — ^I  should  hesitate  to  denounce 
him  as  "  consuming  on  himself  the  incomes  of  countless  labouring 
families;" — and  I  should  imagine  that  he  might  lead  his  life  of 
"temperate  and  thoughtful  joy,"  quietly  conscious  that  his  liberal 
expenditure  enabled  scores  of  th(^e  families,  as  well  as  of  artists 
and  authors,  to  subsist  in  comfort,  and  without  either  brain  or  heart 
giving  way  under  the  burdensome  reflection. 

W.  R  Grbq. 
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EVERY  age  of  the  ivorld  has  its  own  special  sins,  and  special 
simplicities ;  and  among  our  own  most  particular  Immoiirs 
in  both  kinds  must  be  reckoned  the  tendency  to  parade  our  dis- 
coveries of  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  if  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  a 
law  of  Nature  before. 

The  most  curious  result  of  this  extremely  absurd  condition  of 
mind  is  perhaps  the  alarm  of  religious  persons  on  subjects  of  which 
one  would  have  fancied  most  of  the  palpable  difficulties  had  been 
settled  before  the  nineteenth  century.  The  theory  of  prayer,  for 
instance,  and  of  Miracles.  I  noticed  a  lengthy  discussion  in  the 
newspapers  a  month  or  two  ago,  on  the  propriety  of  praying  for,  or 
against  rain.  It  had  suddenly,  it  seems,  occurred  to  the  public  mind, 
and  to  that  of  the  gentlemen  who  write  the  theology  of  the  breakfast- 
table,  that  rain  was  owing  to  natural  causes  ;  and  that  it  must  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  God  to  supply  on  our  immediate  demand 
what  could  not  be  provided  but  by  previous  evaporation.  I  noticed 
farther  that  this  alarming  difficulty  was  at  least  softened  to  some  of 
our  Metropolitan  congregations  by  the  assurances  of  their  ministers, 
that,  although,  since  the  last  lecture  by  Professor  Tyndall  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  it  had  become  impossible  to  think  of  asking  God 
for  any  temporal  blessing,  they  might  still  hope  their  applica- 
tions for  spiritual  advantages  would  occasionally  be  successful ; — thuR 
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implying  tbat  tboagb  m&terial  processes  were  DCoesBanlj  slow,  and 
the  laws  of  Heaven  respecting  matter,  inviolable,  mental  prooeaaes 
'  might  be  instantaneous,  and  mental  laws  at  any  moment  disregarded 
by  tbetr  Institutor  :  so  tbat  the  spirit  of  a  man  might  be  broogbt  to 
maturity  in  a  moment,  though  the  resources  of  Omnipotence  wi>u1 
be  overtaxed,  or  its  consistency  abandoned,  iu  the  endeavour  to  pre 
duce  the  same  result  on  a  greengage. 

More  logically,  though  not  more  wisely,  other  divines  have  aliened ^ 
that  prayer  is  medicinally  beneficial  to  ourselves,  whether  we  obtain 
what  we  ask  for  or  not ;   and  that   our  moral   state  is  gnuJually 
elevated  by  the  habit  of  praying  daily  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
may  con^e, — though  nothing  would  more  astonish  us  than  its  coming. 

With  these  doubts  respecting  the  possibility  or  propriety  of  miracle, 
a  more  immediate  difficulty  occurs  as  to  its  actual  nature  or  dcfini- 
tion.  WTiat  is  the  quality  of  any  event  which  may  be  properly 
called  "miraculous"?  What  are  the  degrees  of  wonderfuh)ess ?— 
what  the  surpassing  degree  of  it,  which  changes  the  wonder  into  the 
sign,  or  may  be  positively  recognised  by  human  intelligence  ns  an 
inten'uption,  instead  of  a  new  operation,  of  those  laws  of  Nature 
with  which,  of  late,  we  have  become  so  exhaustively  acquainted  ? 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  so  haunted  by  doubt  of 
the  security  of  our  best  knowledge,  and  by  discontent  in  the  range 
of  it,  that  it  seems  to  me  contrary  to  mo<lesty,  whether  in  a  religious 
or  scientiBc  point  of  view,  to  regard  ttjj^thing  as  miraculous.  I 
know  so  little,  and  this  little  I  know  is  so  inexplicable,  that  I  dare 
not  say  anything  is  wonderful  because  it  is  strange  to  roe,  or  not 
wonderful  because  it  is  familiar.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how 
I  compel  my  hand  to  write  these  words,  or  my  lips  to  read  them  : 
and  the  question  which  was  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Ward's  very 
interesting  paper,  "Con  Experience  prove  the  Uniformity  of 
Nature  ?"  •  is,  in  my  mind,  so  assuredly  answeiable  with  the  nega- 
tive which  the  wiiter  appeared  to  desire,  that,  precisely  on  that 
ground,  the  performance  of  any  so-called  miracle  whatever  would  be 
morally  nniniprcssive  to  me.  If  a  second  Joshua  tomorrow  com- 
manded the  sun  to  stand  still,  and  it  obeyed  him  ;  and  he  there- 
fore claimed  deference  as  a  miracle- worker,  I  am  afraid  I  should 
answer,  "  What !  a  miracle  that  the  sun  stands  still  ? — not  at  alL  I 
was  always  expecting  it  would.  The  only  wonder,  to  me,  was  its 
going  on." 

But  even  assummg  the  dtmonstrablc  imiformity  of  the  laws  or 
customs  of  Nature  which  are  known  to  us,  it  remains  a  difficult 
question  what  manner   of   interference   with   such    law   or  custom 
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■we  migbt  logically  hold  miraculous,  and  what,  ou  the  contrary,  we 
should  treat  only  as  proof  of  tlie  existence  of  some  other  law, 
hitherto  undiscovered. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  case  authenlicatcd  Ly  the  signatures  of 
several  leading  physicists  in  Paris,  in  which  a  peasant  girl,  under 
certain  conditions  of  morbid  excitement,  was  able  to  move  objects 
at  some  distance  from  her  without  toucliiug  tliem.  Taking  the 
evidence  for  what  it  may  be  wurtii,  the  discovery  of  such  a  faculty 
would  only,  I  suppose,  justify  us  in  concluding  that  some  new  vital 
energy  was  developing  itself  under  the  conditions  of  modern  bodily 
health  ;  and  not  that  any  interference  with  the  laws  of  Nature  had 
taken  place.  Yet  the  generally  obstinate  refusal  of  men  of  science 
to  receive  any  verbal  witness  of  such  facts  is  a  proof  that  they 
Iwlieve  them  contrary  to  a  code  of  law  which  is  more  or  less 
complete  in  their  experience,  and  altogether  complete  in  their  con- 
ception ;  and  T  think  it  is  therefure  their  province  to  lay  down  for  us 
the  true  principle  by  which  we  may  distinguish  the  miraculous 
violation  of  a  known  law  from  the  sudden  mauilestation  of  an 
unknown  one. 

In  the  meantime,  supposing  ourselves  ever  so  incapable  of  defining 
law,  or  discerning  its  interruption,  we  need  not  therefore  lose  our  con- 
ception of  the  one,  nor  our  faith  in  the  other.  Some  of  us  may  no 
more  be  able  to  know  a  genuine  miracle,  when  we  see  it,  than  otliers 
to  know  a  genuine  picture ;  but  the  ordinary  impulse  to  regard, 
therefore,  all  claim  to  miraculous  power  as  imposture,  or  self-tiecep- 
tion,  reminds  me  always  of  the  speech  of  a  French  lady  to  me,  whu.ie 
hu.sband's  collection  of  ohl  pictures  had  brought  unexpectedly  low 
prices  in  the  auction-room, — "  How  can  you  be  so  senseless,"  she 
said,  "as  to  attach  yourself  to  the  .study  of  an  art  in  which  you  see 
that  all  excellence  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  ?"  Some  of  us  have 
thus  come  to  imagine  that  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  well  as  those  of 
Art,  may  be  matters  of  opinion  ;  and  I  recollect  an  ingenious  paper 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  some  two  years  ago,  on  the  "Subjective 
Synthesis," — which,  after  proving,  what  does  not  seem  to  stand  in 
need  of  so  elaborate  proof,  tiiat  we  can  only  know,  of  the  universe, 
what  we  can  see  and  understand,  went  on  to  state  that  the  laws  of 
Nature  "  were  fiot  objective  realities,  any  more  than  they  were 
absolute  trutlis."*  Which  decision,  it  seems  to  me,  is  as  if  some 
modest  and  rational  gnat,  who  hatl  .submitted  to  the  humiliating 
conviction  that  it  could  know  no  more  of  the  world  than  migbt  be 
traversed  by  flight,  or  tasted  by  puncture,  yet^  in  the  course  of  an 
experiment  on  a  philosopher  with  its  probo.scis,  hearing  him  speak  of 

•  I  qnote  from  memory,  but  nm  s^ure  of  the  purrort  of  the  sentence,  though  not  of 
its  expression. 
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the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  sbotild  observe,  on  its  return  to  the 
society  of  gnats,  that  the  Institutes  of  Justiuiuu  were  not  objective 
realities,  any  more  than  they  were  absolute  tniths.  And,  indeed,  the 
careless  use  of  the  word  "Truth"  itself,  often  misleads  even  the 
most  accurate  thinkers.  A  law  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  truth, 
either  absolute  or  concrete.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  of 
my  own  particular  nature,  that  I  fall  asleep  after  dinner,  and  my 
confession  of  this  fact  is  a  truth  ;  but  the  bad  habit  is  no  more  a 
truth  than  the  statement  of  it  is  a  bad  habit. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  treachery  of  our  conceptions  and 
language,  and  in  just  conclusion  even  from  our  narrow  experience, 
the  conviction  is  fastened  in  our  hearts  that  the  habits  or  law^s  of 
Nature  are  more  constant  than  our  own,  and  sustained  by  a  firmer 
Intelligence :  so  that,  without  in  the  least  claiming  the  faculty  of 
recognition  of  miracle,  we  may  securely  define  its  essence.  The 
phenomena  of  the  universe  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
assumed  to  be,  under  general  conditions,  constant,  but  to  be  main- 
tained in  tliat  constancy  by  a  supreme  peisunal  Miud  ;  and  it  is 
farther  supposed  that,  under  particular  conditions,  this  ruling  Person 
interrupts  the  constancy  of  these  phenomena,  in  order  to  establish  a 
particular  relation  with  inferior  creatures. 

It  is,  indeed,  singular  how  ready  the  inferior  creatures  are  to 
imagine  such  a  relation,  Avithout  any  very  decisive  evidence  of  its 
establisliment  The  entire  question  of  miracle  is  involved  with  that 
of  the  special  providences  which  nre  supposed,  in  some  theories  of 
religion,  sometimes  to  confound  the  enemies,  and  always  to  protect 
the  darlings  of  God  :  and  in  the  minds  of  amiable  pei-sous,  the 
natural  and  very  justifiable  sense  of  their  own  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  world  may  often  encourage  the  pleasant  supposi- 
tion that  the  Deity,  however  improvident  for  others,  will  be  provident 
for  itvein.  I  recollect  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  pub- 
lished not  long  ago  in  some  religious  periodical,  in  which  the  writer 
mentioned,  as  a  strikingly  Providential  circumstance,  the  catching  of 
his  foot  on  a  ledge  of  rock  which  averted  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  a  fatal  fall.  Undt-r  the  sense  of  the  loss  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  the  society  of  Edinburgh,  which  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  the  accident,  it  is  natural  that  Dr.  Gutlirie  should  refer 
to  it  with  strongly  excited  devotional  feelings  :  yet,  perhaps,  with 
better  reason,  a  junior  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  less  secure  of 
the  value  of  his  life,  would  have  been  hkely  on  the  same  occasion 
rather  to  be  provoked  by  his  own  awkwardness,  than  impressed  bj' 
the  providential  structure  of  the  rock.  At  the  root  of  evei-y  error  on 
these  subjects  we  may  trace  either  an  imperfect  conception  of  the 
universahty  of  Deity,  or  an  exaggerated  sense  of  individual  impor- 
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tance  :  and  yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that  every  train  of  thought  likely 
to  lead  us  in  a  right  direction  must  be  founded  on  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  tilt!  personality  of  a  Deity  who  jjas  cummanded  the  doing 
of  Justice  iind  the  showing  of  Mercy  can  he  no  otherwise  manifested 
than  in  the  signal  support  of  causes  which  are  just,  and  favour  of 
persons  who  are  kind.  The  beautiful  tradition  of  the  deaths  of 
Cleobis  and  Bito,  indeed,  expresses  the  sense  proper  to  the  wisest  men, 
that  ^e  are  unable  either  to  discern  or  decide  for  ourselves  in  what 
the  favour  of  God  consists  :  hut  the  promises  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion imply  that  its  tnie  disciples  will  be  enabled  to  ask  with  prudence 
Avhat  is  to  be  infallibly  granted. 

And^  indeed,  the  relations  between  God  and  His  creatures  which  it 
is  the  function  of  miracle  to  establish,  depend  far  more  on  the  corre- 
spondence of  events  with  human  volition  than  on  tlic  marvellous 
character  of  the  events  themselves.  These  relations  are,  in  the  main, 
twofold.  Miracles  are  either  to  convince,  or  to  assist  We  are  apt 
to  think  of  them  as  meant  only  to  estabhsh  faith,  but  many  are 
for  mere  convenience  of  life.  Eiisha's  making  the  axe-head  swim, 
and  the  poisoned  soup  wholesome,  were  not  to  convince  anybody,  but 
merely  to  give  help  in  the  quicke.'^t  way.  Conviction  is,  indeed,  in 
many  of  the  most  interesting  miracles,  quite  a  secondary  end,  and 
often  an  unattained  one.  The  hungiy  multitude  arc  fed,  the  ship  in 
danger  relieved  by  sudden  calm.  The  disciples  disregard  the  multi- 
plying of  the  loaves,  yet  are  strongly  affected  by  the  change  in  the 
weather. 

But  whether  for  conviction  aid  (or  aid  in  the  terrific  form  of 
punishment),  the  essence  of  miracle  is  as  the  manifestation  of  a 
Power  which  can  direct  or  modify  the  otherwise  constant  phenomena 
of  Nature ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  by  attaching  too  great  importance  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  missionary  work  of  mii-acle,  instead  of  what 
may  in  distinction  be  called  its  pastoral  work,  that  many  pious 
persons,  no  less  than  infidels,  are  apt  to  despise,  and  therefore  to 
deny,  miiuculous  power  altogether. 

"  We  do  not  need  to  be  convinced,*'  they  say,  "  of  the  existence  of 
God  by  the  capricious  exertion  of  His  power.  We  are  satisfied  in 
the  normal  exertion  of  it ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  his 
Kxcellent  Majesty  that  there  should  be  any  other." 

But  all  arguments  and  feelings  must  be  distrusted  which  arc 
founded  on  our  oAvn  ideas  of  what  it  is  proper  for  Deity  to  do.  Nor 
can  I,  even  according  to  our  human  modes  of  judgment,  find  any 
impropriety  in  the  thought  that  an  energy  may  be  natural  without 
being  normal,  and  Divine  without  being  constant.  The  wise  mis- 
sionary may  indeed  require  no  miracle  to  confirm  his  authoiity  ;  but 
the  despised  pastor  may  need  miracle  to  enforce  it,  or  the  corapas- 
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sioDate  goveruor  to  make  it  beneficial.  And  it  is  quite  possible  to 
conceive  of  Pastoral  Miracle  as  resulting  from  a  power  as  natural  as 
any  other,  though  not  as  perpetual.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it ' 
listcth,  and  some  of  the  energies  granted  to  men  born  of  the  Spirit 
may  be  manifested  only  on  certain  conditions  and  on  lure  occasions  ; 
and  therefore  be  always  wonderful  or  miraculous,  though  neither 
disorderly,  nor  unnatural. 

Thus  St.  Paul's  argument  to  Agrippa,  '  Wliy  should  it  be  thought  i 
with  you  a  thing  impossible  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ?"  would' 
be  suicidal,  if  he  meant  to  appeal  to  the  miracle  as  a  proof  of  the 
authority  of  his  mission.  But,  claiming  no  authority,  he  announces 
as  a  probable  and  acceptable  fact  the  opening  of  a  dispensation  in 
which  it  was  as  natural  for  the  dead  to  be  raised  as  for  the  Gospel  to 
be  preached  to  the  poor,  though  both  the  one  and  the  other  were 
miraculous  signs  that  the  Master  of  Nature  had  come  down  to  be 
Emmanuel  among  men,  and  that  no  prophet  was  in  future  to  look 
for  another. 

We  have  indeed  fallen  into  a  careless  habit  of  using  the  woi*ds 
supei-nat\iral  and  superhuman,  as  if  equivalent.  A  human  act  may 
be  super-doggish,  and  a  Divine  act  stipcr-human,  yet  all  three  acts 
absolutely  Natural.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  much  the  virtue  of  a  Spirit  to 
be  inconstant  ;w  of  a  poison  to  be  sure,  and  therefore  always  impos- 
sible to  weigh  the  elements  of  nuiral  force  in  the  balance  of  au^ 
apothecary. 

It  is  true  that,  in  any  abstract  reflection  f>n  these  things,  one  is 
instantly  brought  tn  pause  by  questions  of  the  reasonableness,  the 
necessity,  or  the  e.icpedit;nt  degree  of  miracle.  Christ  walks  on  the 
water,  overcoming  gravity  to  that  extent.  Why  not  have  flown,  and 
overcome  it  altogether  ?  He  feeds  the  nmltitude  by  breaking  exis- 
tent loaves  ;  why  not  have  commanded  the  stones  into  bread  ?  Or. 
instead  of  miraculously  feeding  either  an  assembly  or  a  nation,  why 
not  enable  them,  like  himself,  UTiracuIously  to  fast,  for  the  needful 
time  ?  And  in  generally  admitting  the  theories  of  pastoral  miracle, 
the  instant  question  submits  itself, — Supposing  a  nation  wisely  obe- 
dient to  divinely  appointed  ministers  of  a  sensible  Theocracy,  how 
much  would  its  governmcTit  be  miraculou.sly  a.«isistC'I,  and  how  many 
of  its  affairs  brought  to  miraculous  prosperity  of  issue  ?  Would 
it-s  enemies  bo  destroyed  by  angel.s,  and  its  fuod  poured  down  upon 
it  from  the  skies,  or  would  the  supernatural  aid  be  limited  to  dimin- 
ishing the  numbers  of  its  slain  in  battle,*  or  to  conducting  its  mer- 
chant ships  safely,  or  instantaneously,  io  the  land  whither  they 
would  go  ? 

But  no  progress  can  be  made,  and  much  may  be  prevented,  in  the 

*  "  And  be  it  death  prooloimcd  through  our  host  to  boast  of  this."— H«ury  V. 
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examination  of  any  really  difficult  human  problem,  by  thus  approach- 
ing it  on  tbo  liypotLeticiil  Hide.  Such  appioacli  Is  t-asy  to  the  foolish, 
plea-saut  to  the  proud,  and  convenient  to  the  malicious,  but  abso- 
lutely fniitless  of  practical  result.  Our  modesty  and  wisdom  con- 
sist alike  in  the  simple  registry  of  the  facts  cognizable  by  us,  and 
our  tluty,  in  making  active  use  of  tliem  for  the  present,  without 
concerning  oiirselves  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  And  the 
two  main  fuct.s  we  have  to  deal  with  are  that  the  historical  record 
of  miracle  is  always  of  inconstant  power,  and  that  our  own  actual 
energies  are  inconstant  almost  in  exact  proportion  to  their  worthi- 
ness. 

First,  I  say,  the  history  of  miracle  is  of  inconstant  power.  St. 
Paul  raises  Eutyclm.s  from  death,  and  his  garments  effect  miraculous 
cure  ;  yet  he  leaves  Tropliimus  sick  at  Miletum,  recognizes  only  tlie 
mercy  of  God  in  the  recovery  of  Epaphroditus,  and,  like  any  unin- 
spireJ  physician,  reconmiends  Timothy  wine  for  his  infirmities. 
And  in  the  second  place,  our  own  energies  are  inconstant  almost  in 
proportion  to  their  noblenes.'?.  We  breathe  with  regularity,  and  can 
calculate  upon  the  strength  necessary  for  common  tu-sks.  But  the 
scord  of  our  best  work,  and  of.our  happiest  moments,  is  always  one 
of  success  which  we  did  not  expect,  and  of  enthusiasm  which  we  could 
not  prolong. 

And  therefore  we  can  only  look  for  an  imperfect  and  interrupted, 
but  may  surely  insist  on  an  occasional,  manifestation  of  miraculous 
credentials  by  every  minister  of  religion.  There  is  no  practical  diffi- 
cvdty  in  the  discernment  of  marvel  properly  to  be  held  superhuman. 
It  is  indeed  frequently  alleged  by  the  admirers  of  scientific  discovery 
that  many  things  which  were  wonderful  fifty  years  ago,  have  ceased 
to  be  80  now  j  and  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  concede  to  them  that 
what  they  now  themselves  imagine  to  be  atlmirable,  will  not  in 
the  future  be  admired.  But  the  petty  sign,  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  the  augur  Attus  before  Tarquin  would  be  as  impressive  at 
this  instant  as  it  was  then  ;  while  the  utmost  achievements  of  recent 
scientific  miracle  have  scarcely  yet  achieved  the  feeding  of  Lazarus 
their  beggar,  still  less  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  their  friend.  Om* 
Christian  faith,  at  all  events,  stands  or  falls  by  this  test.  "  These 
signs  sliall  follow  them  that  believe,"  are  words  which  admit  neither 
of  qualification  nor  misunderstanding  ;  and  it  is  far  le.S8  arrogant  in  any 
man  to  look  for  such  divine  attestation  of  liLs  authority  as  a  teacher, 
than  to  claim,  without  it,  any  authority  to  teach.  And  assiiredly  it 
is  no  proof  of  any  unfitness  or  unwisdom  in  such  expectations,  that, 
for  the  last  thousand  years,  miraculous  powers  seem  to  have  been 
withdrawn  from,  or  at  lea.st  inilemonstrably  possessed,  by  a  Church 
which,  having  been  again  and  again  warned  by  its  Master  that  Riches 
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were  deadly  to  Religion,  and  Love  essential  to  it,  has  nevertheless 
made  wealth  the  reward  of  Theological  learning,  and  controversy  its 
occupation.  There  are  states  of  moral  death  no  less  amazing  than 
physical  resurrection ;  and  a  church  which  permits  its  clergy  to  preach 
what  they  have  ceased  to  believe,  and  its  people  to  trust  what  they 
refuse  to  obey,  is  perhaps  more  truly  miraciilous  in  impotence,  than 
it  would  be  miraculous  in  power,  if  it  could  move  the  fatal  rocks  of 
California  to  the  Pole,  and  plant  the  sycamore  and  the  vine  between 
the  ridges  of  the  sea 

John  Ruskin. 
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X. — THE  CLASS-BIAS. 


MANY  years  ago,  a  solicitor,  sitting  by  me  at  dinner,  complained 
bitterly  of  the  injury  which  the  then  lately-established  County- 
Courtis  were  doing  his  profession.  He  enlarged  on  the  topic  in  a 
way  implying  that  he  expected  me  to  agree  with  him  in  therefore 
condemning  theiu.  So  incapablo  was  he  of  going  beyond  tlio  profes- 
sional point  of  view,  that  what  he  regarcled  as  a  grievance  he  thought 
I  also  ought  to  regard  as  a  grievance  :  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
more  economical  administration  of  justice  of  which  his  lamentation 
gave  me  proof,  was  to  me,  not  being  a  lawyer,  matter  for  rejoicing. 

The  bias  thus  exemplified  is  a  bias  by  which  nearly  all  have  their 
opinions  warped.  Naval  officers  disclose  the  unhesitating  belief  that 
we  are  in  imminent  danger  because  the  cry  for  more  fighting  ships 
and  more  sailoi's  has  not  been  met  to  their  satisfaction.  The  debates 
on  the  purcha-se-system  proved  how  strong  was  the  conviction  of 
military  men  that  our  national  safety  depended  on  the  maintenance 
of  an  army-organization  like  that  in  which  they  were  brought  up, 
and  had  attained  their  reapective  ranks.  Clerical  opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  .'ihowed  how  completely  that  view  which 
Christian  ministers  might  have  been  expected  to  take,  was  shut  out 
by  a  view  more  cougruous  with  their  interests  and  alliances.  In  all 
classes  and  sub-classes  it  is  the  same.     Hear  the  murmurs  uttered 
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when,  because  of  the  Queen's  absence,  there  is  less  expenditure  in 
entertainments  and  the  so-called  gaieties  of  the  season,  and  you  per- 
ceive that  Loudon  traders  think  the  nation  suffers  if  the  consumption 
of  superfluities  ia  checked.  Study  the  pending  controveray  about 
co-opeititive  stores  fcrsus  retail  shops,  and  you  find  the  shopkeeping 
mind  possessed  by  the  idea  that  Society  commits  a  wrong  if  it  deserts 
shops  and  goes  to  stores — is  quite  unconscious  that  the  present  distri- 
buting system  rightly  exists  only  as  a  means  of  economically  and 
conveniently  supplying  consumers,  and  must  yield  to  another  system 
if  that  should  prove  more  economical  and  convenient.  Similarly  with 
the  other  trading  bodies,  general  and  special — similarly  with  the 
merchants  who  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws ;  similarly 
with  the  Coventry-weavers,  who  like  free^trade  in  all  things  save 
ribbons. 


Tlie  class-bias,  like  the  bias  of  patriotism,  is  a  reflex  egoism  ;  anc 
like  it,  has  its  uses  and  abuses.  As  the  strong  feelings  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  one's  nation,  cause  that  enthusiastic  co-operation  by  which  its 
integrity  is  maintained  in  presence  of  other  nations,  severally  tend- 
ing to  spread  and  subjugate  their  neighbours  ;  so  the  espHt  d*^  corps, 
more  or  less  manifest  in  each  specialized  part  of  the  body  politic, 
prompts  raoasiircs  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  that  part  in  opposition 
to  other  parts,  all  more  or  less  antagonistic.  The  egoism  of  indivi- 
duals becomes  an  egoism  of  the  class  they  form  ;  and  besides  the 
separate  efforts,  generates  a  joint  effort  to  get  an  undue  share  of  the 
aggregate  proceeds  of  social  activity.  The  aggressive  tendency  of 
each  class,  so  produced,  has  to  be  balanced  by  like  aggressive  tenden- 
cies of  other  classes.  The  class-feelings  do,  in  short,  develop  one 
another ;  and  the  respective  organizations  in  which  they  embody 
themselves  develop  one  another.  Large  classes  of  the  community 
marked-off  by  rank,  and  sub-classes  marked-off  by  special  oc4:upation8, 
everywhere  form  their  defensive  combinations,  and  set  up  organs 
advocating  their  interests ;  and  the  reason  assigned  is  in  all  cases  the 
same — the  need  for  self-defence. 

Along  with  the  good  which  a  Society  derives  from  this  self-asserting 
and  self-preser\'ing  action,  by  which  each  division  and  sub-divisiou 
keeps  itself  strong  enough  for  its  functions,  there  goes,  among  other 
evils,  this  which  we  are  eonsiilering — the  aptness  to  contemplate  all 
social  actions  in  their  bearings  on  class-interests,  and  the  resulting 
inability  to  estimate  rightly  their  effects  on  the  Society  as  a  whole. 
The  habit  of  thought  produced  perverts  not  merely  the  judgments 
on  questions  which  directly  touch  class-woUare,  but  it  perverts  the 
judgments  on  multitudinous  questions  which  touch  class-welfare  very 
indirectly,  if  at  all.      It  fosters  au  adaptetl  theory  of  sooial  rela- 
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tions  of  every  kind,  with  sentiments  to  fit  the  theory ;  and  a  cha- 
racteristic stamp  is  gisren  to  the  beliefs  on  public  matters  in 
general.     Take  an  instance. 

Whatever  its  technical  ownership  may  he,  Hyde  Park  is  open 
for  the  public  benefit :  no  title  to  special  Itenefit  is  producible  by 
those  who  ride  and  drive.     It  happens,  however,  that  those  who 
ride  and  drive  make  large  use  of  it  daily  \  and  extensive  tracts  of 
it  have  been  laid  out  for  their  convenience :  the  tracts  for  eques- 
trians havincf  been  from  time  to  time  increased.     Of  people  with- 
out carriages  and  horses,  a  few,  mostly  of  the  kind  who  lead  easy 
lives,  use  Hyde  Park  frequently  as  a  promenade.     Meanwhile,  by  the 
great  mass  of  Londoners,  too  busy  to  go  so  far,  it   is   scarcely  ever 
visited  :  their  shai-e  of  the  general  benefit  is  scarcely  appreciable. 
And  now  what  do  the  few  who  have  a  constant  and  almost  exclusive 
use  of  it,  thiidc  about  the  occasional  use  of  it  by  the  many  ?     They 
are  angry  wlien,  at  long  intervals,  even  a  small  portion  of  it,  quite 
distant  from  their  haunts,  is   occupied  for   a   few   hours   in    ways 
disagreeable  to  them — nay,  even  Avhen  such  temporaty  occupation 
is  on  a  day  during  which  Rotten  Row  is  nearly  vacant  and  the  drives 
not  one-third  filled.     In  this,  any  one  unconcerned  may   see   the 
infiuence  of  the  class-bias.     But  he  will  liave  an  inadequate  couce|>- 
tion   of  its   distorting  power  unless  he  turns  to  some  letters  from 
members  of  the  ruling  class  published  in   the  Times  in  November 
la-st,  when  the  question  of  tlie  Park  Rules  was  being  agitated.     One 
writer,  signing  himself  "A  Liberal  M. P.,"  expressing  his  disgust  at 
certain  addresses  he  heard,  proposed,  if  others  would  join  him,  to 
give  the  offensive  speakers  punishment  by  force  of  fists ;  and  then, 
on  a  subsequent  day,  another  legislator,  similarly  moved,  writes : — 

"  If  *  M.P.'  is  in  earnest  in  his  desire  to  get  some  honest  men  together  to 
take  tlie  law  iuto  their  own  hands,  I  can  promise  him  a  pretty  good  hacking 
from  thoee  who  are  not  afraid  to  take  ail  tho  cousoqucnces. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"AN  EX-M.P." 

And  thus  we  find  class-feeling  extinguishing  rational  political  think- 
ing 30  completely  that,  wonderful  to  relate,  two  law-makers  propose 
to  support  the  law  by  breaking  the  law  ! 

In  larger  ways  we  have  of  late  seen  the  class-bias  doing  this  same 
thing — causing  contempt  for  those  principles  of  constitutional 
government  slowly  anil  laboriously  established,  and  prompting  a 
return  to  barbaric  forms  of  government.  Read  the  debate  respecting 
the  payment  of  Governor  Eyre's  expenses,  and  study  the  division- 
lists,  and  you  see  that  acts  which,  according  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  "  have  brought  reproach  not  only  on  those  who  were  parties 
to  them,  but  on  the  very  name  of  England,"  can  nevertheless  find 
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numerous  defenders  among  men  whose  class-positions,  military,  naval, 
officia!,  &C.J  make  them  love  power  and  detest  resistance.  Nay  more, 
by  raising  au  Eyre-Testimoniid  Fund  and  in  other  ways  there  was 
shown  a  deliberate  approval  of  acts  which  needlessly  saspended  orderly 
government  and  substituted  unrestrained  despotism.  There  was  shown 
a  deliberate  ignoring  of  the  essential  question  raised,  which  was — 
whether  an  executive  head  might,  at  will,  set  aside  all  those  forms  of 
administration  by  which  men's  lives  and  liberties  are  guarded  against 
tyranny. 

More  recently,  this  same  class-bias  has  been  shown  by  the  protest 
made  when  Mr.  Cowan  was  dismissed  for  executing  the  Kooka  rioters 
who  had  surrendered.  The  Indian  Government,  having  inquired 
into  the  particulars,  found  that  this  killing  of  many  men  without 
form  of  law  and  contrary  to  orders,  could  not  be  defended  on  the  plea 
of  pressing  danger ;  and  finding  this,  it  ceased  to  employ  the  officer 
who  had  committed  so  astounding  a  deed,  and  removed  t^  another 
province  the  superior  officer  who  had  approved  of  the  deeth  Not 
excessive  punishment,  one  would  say.  Some  might  contend  that 
extreme  mildness  was  shown  in  thus  inflicting  no  greater  evil  than  Ls 
inflicted  on  a  labourer  when  he  does  not  execute  his  work  proj^erly. 
But  now  mark  what  is  thought  by  one  who  gives  utterance  to  the 
bias  of  the  governing  classes,  intensiHcd  by  life  in  India.  In  a  letter 
published  in  the  Times  of  May  15,  1H72,  the  late  Sir  Donald  M'Leod 
writes  concerning  this  dismissal  and  removal : — 

"  All  the  information  that  reaches  rae  tends  to  prove  that  a  severe  blow 
has  been  given  to  all  chance  of  vigorous  or  iodependeut  action  in  future, 
when  emergencies  may  arise.  Tiie  whole  service  appears  to  have  been  asto- 
nished and  appalled  by  the  mode  in  which  the  officers  have  been  dealt 
with." 

That  we  may  see  cleaily  what  amazing  perversions  of  sentiment 
and  idea  are  caused  by  conteniijlating  actions  from  class  points  of 
view,  let  us  turn  from  this  feeling  of  .sympathy  with  Mr.  Cowan,  to  the 
feeling  of  detestation  shown  by  members  of  the  same  class  in  England 
towards  a  man  who  kills  a  fox  that  destroys  his  poultry.  Here  is  a 
paragraph  from  a  recent  paper : — 

"  Five  poisoned  foxes  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance, 
and  there  is  cousequeutty  great  indignation  nmoug  the  western  sportsmen. 
A  reward  of  £20  lias  been  oft'crcd  for  iufoi-mation  that  shall  lead  to  the 
oonviotion  of  the  poisoner." 

So  that  wholesale  homicide,  rondomned  alike  by  religion,  by  equity, 
by  law,  is  approved,  and  the  mildest  punishment  of  it  blamed  ;  while 
vulpicide,  committed  in  deffuce  of  property,  and  condemned  neither 
by  rcUgion,  nor  by  equity,  nor  by  any  law  save  that  of  sportsmen, 
excites  an  anger  that  cries  aloud  for  positive  penalties ! 
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I  need  not  fmiher  illustrate  the  more  special  distortions  of  socio- 
logical belief  which  result  from  the  class-bias.  They  may  be  detected 
in  the  conversations  over  every  table,  and  in  the  articlea  appearing  in 
every  party-journal  or  profcRsional  publication.  The  effects  here 
most  worthy  of  our  attention  arc  the  general  effects — the  effects 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  Let  us 
observe  how  greatly  the  sentiments  and  ideas  generated  by  their 
respective  social  positions,  pervert  the  conceptions  of  employers  and 
employed.     We  will  deal  with  the  employed  first 

As  before  shown,  mere  associations  of  ideas,  especially  when  joined 
with  emotions,  affect  our  beliefs,  not  simply  without  rea.son  but  in 
spite  of  rea.son — causing  vis,  for  instance,  to  think  there  is  some- 
thing intrinsically  repugnant  in  a  place  where  many  painful  expe- 
riences have  been  received,  and  something  intrinsically  charming 
in  a  scene  connected  with  many  past  delights.  The  liability  to 
such  perversions  of  judgment  is  gi-eatest  where  'ptrsomxs  are  the 
objects  with  which  pleasures  and  pains  are  habitually  associated. 
One  who  has  often  been,  even  ini intentionally,  a  cause  of  grati- 
fication, is  favourably  judged  ;  and  an  unfavourable  juiigment  is 
apt  to  be  formed  of  one  who,  even  involuntarily,  has  often  inflicted 
sufferings.  Hence,  where  there  are  social  antagonisms,  arises  the 
universal  tendency  to  blame  the  huUviduaf^,  and  to  hold  them 
responsible  for  the  system. 

It  is  thu.s  with  the  conception.?  the  working-classes  frame  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  immediately  employed,  and  of  those  who 
fill  the  higher  social  positions.  Feeling  keenly  what  they  have  to 
bear,  and  tracing  sundry  real  grievances  to  men  who  buy  their 
labour  and  men  who  are  mo-st  influential  in  making  the  laws, 
artizans  and  ntstics  conclude  that,  considered  individually  and  in 
combination,  those  above  them  are  personally  bad — selfish,  or  tyran- 
niccil,  in  special  degrees.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that  the  evUs  they 
complain  of  result  from  the  average  human  nature  of  our  age. 
And  yet  were  it  not  for  the  class-bias,  they  would  see  in  their 
dealings  with  one  another,  plenty  of  proofs  that  the  injustices 
they  suffer  are  certainly  not  greater,  and  possibly  less,  than  they 
would  be  were  the  higher  social  functions  discharged  by  individuals 
taken  from  among  themselves.  The  simple  fact,  notorious  enough, 
that  working-men  who  save  money  and  become  masters,  are  not  more 
considerate  than  usual  towards  those  they  employ,  but  often  the  con- 
trary, might  alone  convince  them  of  this^.  On  all  sides  there  is  ample 
evidence  having  kindred  meaning.  Let  them  inquire  about  the  life 
in  every  kitchen  where  there  are  several  servants,  and  they  will  find 
f[uarrels  about  supremacy,  tyrannies  over  juniors  who  are  made  to 
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do  more  than   their  proper  work,  throwings  of  blame  from   one  to 
another,  and  the  many  forms  of  misconduct  caused  by  want  of  right 
feeling ;  and  very  often  tlie  evils  growing  up  in  one  of  these  small 
groups  are  greater  than  the  evils  pervading  society  at  lai'ge.  The  doinj 
in  workshops,  too,  illuBtrate  in  various  ways  the  ill-treatment  of  artiwtns' 
by  oue  another.     Hiding  the  tools  and  spoiling  the  work  of  thoso 
who  do  not  conform  to  their  imreasonable  customs,  prove  how  littl< 
individual  freedom  is  respected  among  them.     And  still  more  cou-J 
spicuously  is  this  proved  by  the  internal  governments  of  tlieir  trade- 
combinations.     Not  to  dwell  on  the  occaiiioiial  killiuj;  of  men  amoncj 
them  who  assert  their  rights  to  sell  their  labour  as  they  please,  or  on 
iho  frequent  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation  committed  by  those  on 
strike  against    those  wlio  vmdertake  the  work  they  have  refused^ 
it  tjuffices  to  cite  the  despotism  exercised  by  trades-union  officersl" 
The  daily  acts  of  these  make  it  manifest  that  the  ruling  organizations 
formed  by  working-men,  inflict  on  them  gi-ievances  as  great  as,  if  not 
greater  than,  those  which  the  organization  of  society  at  large  iutiicta. 
Wheu  the  heads  of  a  combination  ho  has  joined  forbid  a  collier  ib 
work  more  than  three  days  in  the  week — wheu-he  is  limited  to  a  certain 
"  get "  in  tliat  spivce  of  time — when  he  dares  not  accept  from   his 
employer  an  increasing  bonus  for  every  extra  day  he  works — ^when, 
aa  a  reason  for  declining,  he  says  that  he  should  be  made  miserable  by 
his  comrades,  and  that  even  his  wife  would  not  be  spoken  to ;  it 
becomes  clear  that  he  and  the  rest  have  made  for  themselves  a 
tyranny  worse  than  the  tyrnTinies  complained  of.     Did  ho  look  at 
the  facts  apart  from  class-bias,  the  skilful  artizan,  who  in  a  given 
time   can   do    more    than    his   fellows,  but  who   dares   not  do   it 
because  he  woxdd  be  "sent  to  Coventry"  by  them,  and  wlio  conse- 
quently cannot  reap  the  l>enelit  ot  his  superior  powere,  would  see 
that  he  is  thus  aggressed  upon  by  his  fellows  more  seriously  tlian  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  or  combinations  of  capitali-sts.      And  he  would 
further  see  that  the  sentiment  of  justice  iu  his  own  class  is  certainly 
not  greater  than  in  the  classes  he  thinks  so  unjust. 

The  feeling  which  thus  warps  working-men's  couceplions,  at  the 
flame  time  prevents  them  from  seeing  that  each  of  their  unions  is 
[^lUishly  aiming  to  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  industrial  population 
"At  large.  When  a  combination  of  carpenters  or  of  cngineei"s  makes 
lilies  limiting  the  numljer  of  apprentices  admittod,  with  the  view  of 
maintaining  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  its  members — when  it  thus 
tacitly  says  to  eveiy  applicant  beyond  the  number  allowed,  "Go  and 
apprentice  yourself  el-sewhere  ;"  it  is  indirectly  saying  to  all  other 
bodies  of  ariizans,  "  You  may  have  your  wages  lowei"ed  by  increasing 
your  numbers,  but  we  will  not."  And  when  the  other  bodies  of 
artizans  severally  do  tiic  like,  the  general  renult  is  that  the  iucor- 
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porated  workera  of  all  orders,  say  to  the  surplus  sons  of  workers  who 
want  to  find  occupations,  "  We  will  none  of  us  let  our  masters  employ 
you."  Thus  each  trade,  in  its  eagerness  for  Belf-protection,  is  regard- 
less of  other  ti-ades^  and  sacrifices  uurnherB  ntnonjj  tho  rising  genera- 
tion of  the  artizau  class.  Nor  is  it  tlius  only  that  tho  interest  of 
each  class  of  artizans  is  pursued  to  the  detriment  of  the  artizan-class 
in  general.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  way  in  which  when  bricklayers  strike 
they  throw  out  of  employment  the  labourers  who  attend  them,  or  to 
tho  way  in  which  the  colliers  now  on  strike  have  forced  idlenese  on 
the  ironworkers ;  but  I  rcfer  to  the  way  in  which  the  courae  taken  by 
any  one  set  of  operatives*  to  get  highyr  wages,  is  taken  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  an  eventual  rise  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  produced, 
is  a  disadvantage  to  all  other  o|ierative8.  The  class-bias,  fostering 
the  belief  that  the  question  in  each  case  is  entirely  one  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  between  capital  and  ktbour,  shut*  out  tih« 
truth  that  the  interests  of  all  con.sumers  are  involved,  and  that  tho 
itumense  majority  of  consumers  belong  to  the  working-classes  them- 
selves. If  the  consumers  are  named,  such  of  them  only  are  remem* 
l>ered  as  belong  to  the  wealthier  classes,  who,  it  is  thought,  can  wdi 
atFord  to  |Kiy  higher  piicos.  Listen  to  a  passage  from  Mr.  Geo(g9 
Potter's  paper  read  at  the  late  Leeds  Congress  : — r 

"  The  oonsamer,  in  fiict,  in  &o  high  a  civilization,  so  arrogant  a  loxurious- 
ncsa,  and  so  im[)iitient  an  expectancy  as  ch.imcterizo  him  in  otir  laud  and 
age,  is  ever  ready  to  take  the  alarm  and  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
ujion  those  whom  he  merely  suspects  of  taking  a  cuiu'se  which  may  keep  a 
feather  out  of  his  bed,  a  spice  out  of  his  dish,  or  a  coal  out  of  his  fire  ;  «md, 
unfurtuuately  for  the  chances  of  fairuess,  the  weight  of  his  auger  seldom 
falls  upon  tho  capitalists,  but  is  most  certain  to  come  crushing  dowu  upon 
the  h>wly  labourer,  who  has  dared  to  stand  upon  his  own  right  and  in- 
dependence." 

From  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  all  skilled  and  unskilled 
artizans  and  farm-labourers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  live  upon 
air — need  no  food,  no  clothing,  no  furniture,  no  houses,  and  arc  there- 
fore unaffected  by  enhanced  prices  of  commodities.  However  fully 
prepared  for  tho  distorting  eflects  of  class-bias,  one  would  haixily 
have  expected  effects  so  gi-eat.  One  would  have  thought  it  manifest 
even  to  an  extreme  partizan  of  trades-unions,  that  a  strike  which 
makes  coal  as  dear  again,  affects  in  a  relatively-small  degree  tlie 
thousands  of  rich  consumers  above  desaibod,  and  is  very  keenly  felt 
by  the  millions  of  poor  coneumers,  to  whom  in  winter  the  outlay  for 
coal  is  a  serious  item  of  expenditure.  One  would  liave  thought  that 
a  truth  so  obvious  in  this  case,  would  be  recognized  througliout — the 
iruth  that  with  nearl}'  all  products  of  iudustrA-,  the  evU  caused  by  a 
rise  of  price,  tails  more  heavily  on  the  vast  numbers  who  work  for 
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wages  than  on  the  small  numbers  who  have  moderate  incomes  or 
large  incomes. 

Were  not  their  judgments  warped  by  the  class- bias,  working  men 
might  be  more  pervious  to  the  truth  that  better  forms  of  industrial 
organization  would  grow  up  and  extinguish  this  which  they  regard 
as  oppressive,  were  such  better  forms  practicable.  And  they  might 
see  that  the  impracticability  of  better  forms  results  from  the  imper- 
fections of  existing  human  nature,  moral  and  intellectual.  If  the 
workers  in  any  business  could  so  combine  and  govern  themselves  that 
the  share  of  profit  coming  to  them  as  workers  was  greater  than  now, 
while  the  interest  on  the  capital  employed  was  less  than  now  ;  and  if 
they  could  at  the  same  time  sell  the  articles  produced  at  lower  rates 
than  like  articles  produced  in  businesses  managed  as  at  present ;  then, 
manifestly,  businesses  managed  as  at  present  would  go  to  the 
wall.  That  they  do  not  go  to  the  wall — that  such  better  industriat 
organizations  do  not  replace  them,  implies  that  the  natures  of  work- 
ing-men themselves  are  not  good  enough  ;  or,  at  leant,  that  there  are 
not  many  of  them  good  enough.  Happily,  to  some  extent  organi- 
zations of  a  superior  type  arc  becoming  possible  :  here  and  there  they 
have  achieved  encouraging  successes.  But,  speaking  generally,  the 
masses  are  neithet  sufficiently  provident,  nor  suflBciently  conscien- 
tious, nor  sufficiently  intelligent.     Consider  the  evidence. 

That  they  are  not  provident  enough  they  show  both  by  wasting  their 
higher  wages  when  they  get  them,  and  by  neglecting  siich  opportuni- 
ties as  occur  of  entering  into  modified  forais  of  co-operative  industiy. 
When  the  Gloucester  Waggon  Company  was  formed,  it  was  decided  to 
reserve  a  thousand  of  its  shares,  of  ten  pounds  each,  for  the  workmen 
employed  ;  and  to  suit  them,  it  was  arranged  that  the  calls  of  a  pound 
each  should  be  at  intervals  of  three  montlis.  As  many  of  .the  men 
earned  £2  10«.  per  week,  in  a  locality  where  living  is  not  costly,  it 
was  considered  that  the  taking  up  of  shares  in  thi.s  manner  would  be 
quite  practicable.  All  the  circumstances  were  at  the  outset  such  as 
to  promise  that  prosperity  which  the  company  has  achieved.  The 
chairman  is  no  le.ss  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  the  conduct  of  largo 
undertakings  than  for  that  sympathy  with  the  working-classes  which 
led  him  to  adopt  this  course.  The  manager  had  been  himself  a 
working-man  ;  and  so  fully  possessed  the  confidence  of  working  men, 
that  many  migrated  with  him  from  the  Midland  counties  when  the 
company  was  formed.  Further,  the  manager  entered  heartily  into 
the  plan — telling  me  himself,  that  he  had  rejoiced  over  the  founding 
of  a  concern  in  which  those  employed  would  have  an  interest.  His 
hopes,  however,  and  those  of  the  chairman,  were  disappointed.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  year  not  one  of  the  thuusund  shares  was  taken  up ; 
and  they  were  then  distributed  among  the  proprietors.     Doubtless^ 
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have  been  in  other  cases  more  encouraging  results.  But  this 
is  one  added  to  others  which  show  that  the  proportion  of  work- 
ing-mon  ad€C|uately  provident,  is  not  great  enough  to  permit  au 
extensive  growth  of  better  industrial  organizations. 

Again,  the  success  of  industrial  organizations  higher  in  type, 
requires  in  the  members  a  nicer  sense  of  justice  than  is  at  present 
general.  Closer  co-operation  implies  greater  mutual  trust;  and 
greater  mutual  trust  is  not  possible  without  more  respect  for  one 
'another's  claims.  When  we  find  that  in  sick-clubs  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  members  to  continue  receiving  aid  when  they  are  able  to 
work,  so  that  spies  have  to  be  set  to  check  them  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  those  who  administer  the  funds  often  cause  insolvency  by  em- 
bezzling them  ;  we  cannot  avoid  the  inference  that  want  of  conscien- 
tiousness must  very  generally  prevent  the  effective  union  of  workers 
tinder  no  regulation  hut  their  own.  When,  among  skilled  labourers, 
we  find  a  certain  rate  per  hour  demaii,ded,  because  less  "  did  not 
Bufftce  for  their  natural  wants,"  though  the  unskilled  labourers  work- 
ing under  them  were  receiving  little  more  than  half  the  rate  per 
hour,  and  were  kept  out  of  the  skilled  class  by  stringent  i-ules,  we  do 
not  discover  a  moral  sense  so  much  above  that  shown  by  employers 
as  to  promise  success  for  industrial  combinations  superior  to  our 
present  ones.  While  v^'orkraen  think  themselves  ju.stified  in  com-i 
biniug  to  sell  their  labour  only  on  certain  terms,  but  think  mas- 
ters not  justified  in  combining  to  buy  only  on  certain  terms,  theyl 
show  a  conception  of  equity  not  high  enough  to  make  practicable  a 
foiTn  of  co-operation  requiring  that  each  shall  recognize  the  claims  of 
others  as  fully  as  his  own.  One  pervading  misconception  of  justice 
betrayed  by  them  would  alone  suffice  to  cause  failure — the  miscon- 
ception, namely,  that  justice  requires  an  equal  sharing  of  benefits 
.among  producers,  instead  of  requiring,  as  it  does,  equal  freedom  to 
make  the  best  of  their  faculties.  The  general  policy  of  trades- 
unionism,  tending  everywhere  to  restrain  the  superior  from  profiting 
by  Yixa  superiority  lest  the  inferior  should  be  disadvantaged,  is  a 
policy  which,  acted  out  in  any  industrial  combinations,  must  make 
them  incapable  of  competing  with  combinations  based  on  the 
principle  that  benefit  gained  shall  be  proportioned  to  facidty  put 
forth. 

Thus,  as  acting  on  the  employed  in  general,  the  class-bias  ob- 
scures the  truth,  otherwise  not  easy  to  see,  that  the  existing  type 
of  industrial  organization^  like  the  existing  type  of  political  organi- 
zation, is  about  as  good  as  existing  human  nature  allows.  The  evils 
there  are  in  it  are  nothing  but  the  evils  brought  round  on.  men  by 
their  own  imperfections.  The  relation  of  master  and  workman  has 
to  be  tolerated,  because,  for  tlie  time  being,  no  other  will  answer  as 
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well.  Looked  at  apart  from  special  interests,  this  orgauizatioii  of 
industry  we  now  see  around  us,  must  be  considered  as  one  in  wbich. 
the  cost  of  regulation,  though  not  so  gi-oat  as  it  once  was,  is  still 
excessive.  In  any  industrial  combination  there  must  be  a  regulating 
agency.  That  regulating  agency,  whatever  its  nature,  must  be  paid 
for — must  involve  a  deduction  from  the  total  proceeds  of  the  labour 
regulated.  The  present  systcui  is  one  under  which  the  shai*e  of  the 
total  proceeds  that  goes  to  pay  for  regulation,  is  considerable  ;  and 
under  better  systems  to  be  expecteil  hereafter,  there  will  doubtless  boli 
a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  regulation.  But,  for  the  present,  our  com- 
paratively-costly system  has  the  justiHcation  that  it  alone  succeeds. 

^gulatioQ  is  costly  because  the  men  to  be  regulated  are  defective. 
With  decrease  of  their  defects  will  come  economy  of  regulation,  and 
consequently  greater  shares  of  profit  to  themselves. 

Let  me  not  bo  raisundei"stoo<.l.  The  foregoing  criticism  does  not 
imply  that  operatives  have  no  grievances  to  complain  of;  wn-  does 
it  imply  that  trade-combinations  and  strikes  ai'e  without  udecjuato 
justifications.  It  is  quite  possible  to  hold  that  when,  instead  of 
devouring  their  captured  enemies,  men  made  slaves  of  them,  the 
change  was  a  step  in  advance  ;  and  to  liold  that  this  slavery,  though 
absolutely  bad,  was  relatively  good — was  the  best  thing  practicable  for 
,  the  time  being.  It  is  quite  possible  also  to  hold  that  when  slavery  gave 
place  to  a  serfdom  under  which  certain  pei-sonal  rights  were  recognized, 
the  new  arrangement,  though  in  the  abstract  an  inequitable  one,  was 
more  equitable  than  the  old,  and  constituted  as  great  an  ameliora- 
tion as  men's  natures  then  permitted.  It  is  <piite  possible  to  hold  that 
when,  instead  of  serfs,  there  carae  freemen  working  for  wages,  but 
.held  as  a  class  in  extreme  subordination,  this  modified  relation  o£j 
employers  and  employed,  though  batl.  was  as  good  a  one  as  was 
then  pi-acticable.  And  so  it  may  be  held  that  at  the  present  time, 
.though  the  form  of  industrial  government  entails  serious  evils,  thostf , 
evils,  much  loss  than  the  evibs  of  past  times,  are  as  small  as  the  average 
human  nature  allows — arc  not  due  to  any  special  injustice  of  the 
employing  class,  and  can  be  remedied  only  as  fast  as  men  in  general, 
'mlvanoe.  On  the  other  hand,  while  couteuding  that  the  policy' 
of  trades-unions  and  the  actions  of  men  on  strike,  manifest  an  injus- 
tice as  great  as  that  sliuwn  by  the  employing  chisse.s,  it  is  quite  con- 
sistent to  admit,  and  even  ti>  assert,  tliat  the  evil  acts  of  trade- 
combinations  are  the  unavoidable  accompaniments  of  a  needful 
self-defence.  Selfishness  on  the  one  side  resisting  selfishness  on  the 
other,  inevitsibly  commits  sins  akin  to  those  it  complains  of — cannot 
efiFectually  check  harsh  dealings  without  itself  using  hai-sh  measures. 
Further,  it  may  be  fully  admitted  that  the  evils  of  working-claas' 
combiuations,  great  as  they  are,  are  accompanied  by  certain  benefit 
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and  will  perhaps  liercafter  be  followed  by  gi-eater  benefits — are  evils 
accomjxmying  lire  traDsition  to  better  arrangements. 

Here  ray  purpose  is  neither  to  condemn  nor  to  applaud  the  ideas 

land  actions  of  the  employed  in  their  dealings  with  employers;  but 

iply  to  point  how  the  class-bias  warps  working-men's  judgments  of 

relations — makes  it  difficult  for  working-men  to  see  that  our 

[existing  industrial   system  is  a  product  of  existing  human  nature, 

and  cau  be  improved  only  as  fast  as  human  nature  improves. 

The  nding  and  employing  classes  display  an  equally  strong  bias  of 
the  opposite  kind.  From  their  point  of  view,  the  behaviour  of  their 
poorer  fellow-citizens  throughout  these  struggles  appears  uniformly 
blamable.  That  they  experience  from  a  strike  inconvenience  more 
or  less  considerable,  sufficiently  proves  to  them  that  the  strike  must 
be  wix)ng.  Tliey  think  there  is  sometliing  intolerable  in  this  inde- 
pendence which  leads  to  refusals  to  work  except  at  higher  wages  or  for 
shorter  times.  That  the  many  should  be  so  reckless  of  the  welfare 
of  the  few,  seems  to  the  few  a  grievance  not  to  be  endured.  Though 
Mr,  George  Potter,  as  shown  above,  wrongly  speaks  of  the  consumer 
as  though  he  were  always  rich,  instead  of  being,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  poor  ;  yet  he  rightly  describes  the  rich  consumer  as  indig- 
nant when  operatives  dare  to  take  a  course  which  threatens  to  raise 
the  price.H  of  necessaries  and  make  luxuries  more  costly.  This 
feeling,  often  betrayed  in  private,  exhibited  itself  in  public  on  the 
occasion  of  the  late  strike  among  the  gas-stokers ;  when  there  were 
uttered  proposals  that  acts  entailiug  so  much  inconvenience  should 
be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand.  And  the  same  spirit  was  shown  in 
that  straining  of  the  law  which  brought  on  the  men  tho  punislnnent 
for  conspuacy,  instead  of  the  punishment  for  breach  of  contract ; 
which  was  well  deserved,  and  would  have  been  quite  sufficient. 

This  mental  attitude  of  the  employing  classes  is  daily  shown  by 
the  criticisms  passed  on  servants.  Reiul  The  OreaUiit  Fhujue  in 
Life,  or  listen  to  the  complaints  of  every  housewife,  and  you  see  that 
the  minds  of  masters  and  mistresses  are  so  nmch  occupie<l  with  their 
own  interests  as  to  leave  little  room  for  the  interests  of  the  men  and 
maids  in  their  service.  The  very  title,  The  Greatest  Plague  in 
Life,  implies  that  the  only  life  worthy  of  notice  is  the  life  to  which 
servants  minister  ;  and  there  is  an  entire  unconsciousness  that  a  book 
with  the  same  title,  written  by  a  servant  about  masters  and  mistresses, 
might  be  filled  with  equally  sevei"e  criticisms  and  grievances  far  more 
serious.  The  increasing  independence  of  servants  is  eidargcd  upon 
as  a  change  greatly  to  be  lamented.  There  is  no  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  this  increasing  independence  implies  an  incresusing  pros- 
perity of  the  classes  from  which  servants  come  ;  and  that  this  ame^'j 
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lioration  in  the  condition  of  the  many  is  a  good  far  greater  than  the 
evil  entailed  on  the  few.  It  is  not  perceived  that  if  servants,  being 
in  great  demand  and  easily  able  to  get  places,  will  no  longer  submit 
to  restrictions,  say  about  dress,  like  those  of  past  times,  the  change 
is  part  of  the  progress  towards  a  social  state  which,  if  apparently  not 
-fio  convenient  for  the  small  regulating  classes,  implies  an  elevation  of 
the  large  regulated  classes. 

The  feeling  shown  by  the  rich  in  their  thoughts  about,  and  deal- 
ings with,  the  poor,  is,  in  truth,  but  a  mitigated  form  of  the  feeUng 
which  owners  of  serfs  and  ownei-s  of  slaves  displayed.  In  early 
times  bondsmen  were  treated  as  though  they  existed  simply  for  the 
benefit  of  their  owners ;  and  down  to  the  present  time  the  belief 
pervading  the  select  ranks  (oot  indeed  expressed  but  clearly  enough 
implied)  is,  that  the  convenience  of  the  select  is  the  first  con- 
sideration, and  the  welfare  of  the  masses  a  secondary  consideration. 
Just  as  an  Old-English  thane  would  have  been  astonished  if  told  that 
the  only  justification  for  his  existence  as  an  owner  of  thralls,  was  that 
the  lives  of  his  thralls  were  on  the  whole  better  preserved  and  more 
comfortable  than  they  would  he  did  he  not  own  them  ;  so,  uow,  it 
will  astonish  the  dominant  classes  to  assert  that  their  only  legitimate 
rai«ori  d'ettt  is  that  by  their  instrumentality  as  regulators,  the  lives 
of  the  people  are,  on  the  average,  made  more  satisfactory  than  they 
would  otherwise  be.  And  yet,  looked  at  apart  from  class-bias,  this  is 
surely  an  undeniable  truth.  Ethically  considered,  there  has  never 
been  any  warrant  for  the  suljection  of  the  many  to  the  few,  except 
that  it  ha.<5  furthered  the  welfare  of  the  many ;  and  at  the  present 
time,  furtherance  of  the  welfare  of  the  many  is  the  only  warrant  for 
that  degree  of  class-subordination  which  continues.  The  existing 
conception  must  be,  in  the  end,  entirely  changed.  Just  as  the  old 
theory  of  political  government  has  been  so  transformed,  that  the 
nding  agent,  instead  of  being  owner  of  the  nation,  lias  come  to  be 
regarded  as  servant  of  the  nation ;  so  the  old  theory  of  industrial 
and  social  government  has  to  xmdergo  a  transformation  which  will 
make  the  regulating  classes  feel,  while  duly  pursuing  their  own  inte- 
rests, that  their  interests  are  secondary  to  the  interests  of  the  masses 
whose  labours  they  direct. 

While  the  bias  of  rulers  and  masters  makes  it  diflficnlt  for  them 
to  conceive  this,  it  also  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  conceive  that  a 
decline  of  class-power  and  a  decrease  of  class-distinction  may  be  ac- 
companied by  improvement  not  only  in  the  lives  of  the  regulated 
classes,  but  in  the  Uves  of  the  regulating  classes.  The  sentiments 
and  ideas  proper  to  the  existing  social  organization,  prevent  the  rich 
from  seeing  that  worry  and  weariness  and  disappointment  result  to 
them  indirectly  from  this  .-social  system   apparently  so  conducive  to 
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their  welfare.  Yet,  would  they  contemplate  tlie  past,  they  might 
find  strong  reasons  for  suspecting  as  much.  The  baron  of  feudal 
days  never  imagined  the  possibility  of  social  arrangements  that  would* 
eerve  him  far  better  than  the  arrangements  he  so  strenuously  upheld ; 
nor  did  he  see  in  the  arrangements  he  upheld  the  causes  of  his 
loany  sufferings  and  discomforts.  Had  he  been  told  that  a  noble 
might  be  mucli  happier  without  a  moated  castle,  having  its  keep 
and  secret  pas.sages  and  dungeons  for  prisoners — that  he  might  be 
more  secure  ■without  drawbridge  and  portcullis,  men-at-arms  and 
sentinels — that  he  might  be  in  less  danger  havdng  no  vassals  or  hired 
mercenaries — that  he  might  be  wealthier  without  possessing  a  single 
serf;  he  would  have  thought  the  statements  absurd  even  to  the 
e.xtent  of  insanity.  It  would  have  been  useless  to  argue  that  the 
vegiine  seeming  so  advantageous  to  him,  entailed  hardships  of  many 
kinds — perpetual  feuds  with  his  neighbours,  open  attacks,  surprises, 
betrayals,  revenges  by  equals,  treacheries  by  inferiors  ;  the  continual 
carrying  of  arms  and  wearing  of  armour  ;  the  perpetual  quarroUinga 
of  servants  and  disputes  among  vassals  ;  the  coarse  and  unvaried  food  i 
supplied  by  an  unprosperous  agriculture  ;  a  domestic  discomfort  such 
as  no  modern  servant  would  tolerate  ;  resulting  in  a  wear  and  tear 
that  brought  life  to  a  comparatively-early  close,  if  it  was  not  violently 
cut  short  in  battle  or  by  murder.  Yet  what  the  class-bias  of  tliat 
time  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  see,  has  become  to  his  modern 
representative  conspicuous  enough.  The  peer  of  our  day  knows 
that  he  is  better  off  without  defensive  appliances  and  retainers 
and  serfs  than  his  predecessor  was  with  them.  His  country-house 
is  more  secure  than  was  an  embattled  tower ;  he  is  safer  among 
hin  unarmed  domestics  than  a  feudal  lord  wa.s  when  surrounded 
by  armed  guards  ;  he  is  in  less  danger  going  about  weaponless  than 
was  the  mail-clad  knight  with  lance  and  sword.  Though  he  has 
no  vassals  to  fight  at  his  command,  there  is  no  suzerain  who  can  call 
an  him  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  a  quarrel  not  his  own  ;  though  he  can 
compel  no  one  to  labour,  the  labours  of  freemen  make  him  immensely 
more  wealthy  than  was  the  ancient  holder  of  bondsmen ;  and  along 
with  the  loss  of  direct  control  over  workers  there  has  grown  up  an 
industrial  system  which  supplies  him  with  multitudinous  conveniences 
•and  luxuries  undreamt  of  by  him  Avho  had  workers  at  unchecked 
command. 

May  we  not,  then,  suspect  that  just  as  the  dominant  classes  of 
ancient  days  were  prevented  by  the  feelings  and  idca.s  appropriate  to 
the  then-existiug  social  state  from  seeing  liowiuuch  evil  it  brought  on 
them,  and  how  much  better  for  them  might  be  a  social  state  in  which 
their  power  wa-s  much  less  ;  so  the  dominant  classes  of  the  present  day 
are  disabled  from  seeing  how  the  existing  forms  of  class-subordination 
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redound  to  their  own  injury,  and  how  much  happier  maybe  their  future 
representatives  ha%'ing  social  j>ositions  less  prominent  ?  Occaaionallv 
recognizing,  though  they  do,  certain  indirect  evils  attending  their 
supremacy,  they  do  not  see  that  by  accumulation  these  indirect  evils 
constitute  a  penalty  which  supremacy  brings  ou  them.  Though  the)' 
repeat  the  trite  reflection  that  riches  fail  to  purchase  content,  they 
do  not  draw  the  inference  that  there  must  be  something  ^vrong  in  a 
system  which  thus  deludes  them.  You  hear  it  from  time  to  time 
admitted  that  great  wealth  is  a  heavy  burden  :  the  life  of  a  rich  peer 
being  described  as  made  like  the  life  of  an  attorney  by  the  extent  of 
liis  atfairs.  You  observe  among  those  whose  large  means  and  various 
estates  enable  them  to  multiply  their  appliances  to  gratification,  that 
every  new  appliance  becomes  an  additional  something  to  be  looked 
after,  and  adds  to  the  possibilities  of  vexation.  Further,  if  you  put 
together  the  open  confessions  and  the  tacit  adnussions,  you  find 
that,  apart  from  these  anxieties  and  annoyances,  the  kind  of  life 
which  riches  and  honours  bring  is  not  a  satisfactory  life — its  inside 
dififers  immensely  from  its  outside.  In  candid  moments  the  "  social 
treadmill "  is  complained  of  by  those  who  nevertheless  think  them- 
selves compelled  to  keep  up  its  monotonous  round.  As  everyone  may 
Bee,  fashionable  life  is  passed,  not  iu  being  happy,  but  in  playing 
at  being  happy.  And  yet  the  manifest  corollary  is  not  drawn  by 
those  engaged  in  this  life. 

To  an  outsider  it  is  obvious  that  the  benefits  obtained  by  tlie 
reguhitivo  classes  of  our  day,  through  the  existing  form  of  social 
organization,  aie  full  of  disgiused  evils ;  and  that  this  imdue 
wealth  which  makes  possible  the  passing  of  idle  lives  brings  dis- 
satisfactions in  place  of  the  satisfactions  expected.  Just  as  in 
feudal  times  the  appliances  for  safety  were  the  accompaniments 
to  a  social  state  that  brought  a  more  than  equivalent  danger ;  so, 
now,  the  excess  of  aids  to  pleasure  among  the  rich  is  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  social  state  that  brings  a  counterbalancing  displeasure. 
The  gratifications  reached  by  those  who  make  the  pursuit  of  gratifi- 
cations a  business,  dwindle  to  a  minimum ;  while  the  trouble,  and 
weariness,  and  vexation,  and  jealousy,  and  disapi>ointment,  rise  to  a 
maximum.  That  this  is  an  inevitable  result  any  one  may  see  who 
studies  the  psychology  of  the  matter.  The  pleasure-hunting  life 
fails  for  the  reason  that  it  luavt-.s  large  parts  of  the  nature  unexercised: 
it  neglects  the  satisfactions  gained  by  successful  activity,  and  there 
is  missing  from  it  the  serene  consciousness  of  services  rendered  to 
others.  Egoistic  enjoyments  eontinuously  pursued,  pall  hecause 
the  appetites  for  them  are  .satiated  in  times  much  shorter  than 
our  waking  lives  give  us :  leaving  times  that  are  either  empty 
or  spent  in  efforts  to  get  enjoyment  after  desire  has  ceased.    They 
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pall  {\\i^-)  from  the  want  of  that  broad  contrast  which  arises  when 
a  moiety  of  life  is  actively  occupied.  Tlicsc  negative  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  are  joined  with  the  positive  cause  indicatiMi  —  the 
mco   of   that  content   gained   by  successful    achievement.     One 

the  most  massive  and  endurinij  nratifications  is  the  sense  of 
personal  worth,  ever  afresh  demonstrating  itself  to  consciousness  by 
eflfectual  action  ;  and  an  idle  life  is  balked  of  its  hopes  partly  becjiuse 
-it  lacks  this.  La.stly,  the  implied  absence  of  altruistic  activities,  or 
of  activities  felt  to  be  in  some  way  serviceable  to  others,  brings 
kindred  evils — an  al>sence  of  certain  positive  pleasures  of  a  high 
order,  not  easily  exhausted,  and  a  further  falliug-l>ack  on  egoistic 
pleasures,  again  tending  towards  satiety.  And  all  this,  with  its 
resulting  weariness  and  discontent,  we  may  trace  to  a  social  organi- 
zation under  which  there  comes  to  the  regulating  classes  a  share  of 
produce  great  enough  to  make  possible  large  accumulations  that 
support  useless  descendant.*^. 

The  bia."^  of  the  wealthy  in  favour  of  arrangements  apparently 
80  conducive  to  their  comforts  and  pleasures,  while  it  shuts  out  the 
perception  of  these  indirect  penalties  brought  round  on  them  by 
their  seeming  advantages,  also  shuts  out  the  perception  that  there  is 
anything  mean  in  Ijeing  a  useless  consumer  of  things  which  others 
produce.  Contrariwise,  there  still  survives,  though  in  a  weaker 
form,  the  belief  that  it  is  honourable  to  do  nothing  but  seek  enjoy- 
ments, and  relatively  dishonourable  to  pass  life  in  supplying  others 
with  the  means  to  enjoyment.  In  this,  as  in  other  tilings,  our  tem- 
poraiy  state  brings  a  temporary  standard  of  honour  appropriate  to 
it ;  and  the  accompanying  sentiments  and  ideas  exclude  the  concep- 
tion of  a  state  in  which  what  is  now  thought  admirable  will  bo 
thouglit  disgraceful.  Yet  it  needs  only,  as  before,  to  aid  imagination 
by  studying  other  times  and  other  societies,  remote  in  nature  from 
our  own,  to  see  at  least  the  po.'ssibility  of  this.  When  we  contrast 
xho  feeling  of  the  Fijians,  among  whom  a  man  has  a  restless  ambi- 
tion to  be  acknowledged  as  a  murderer,  with  the  feeling  among  i 
tjivilized  races,  who  shrink  with  horror  from  a  mmxlerer,  wo  get 
tmtleuiable  proof  that  men  in  one  social  state  pride  themselves  in 
characters  and  deeds  elsewhere  held  in  the  greatest  detestation. 
Seeing  which,  we  may  infer  that  just  as  the  Fijians,  believing  in  the 
lionourableness  of  murder,  are  regardetl  by  us  with  astonishment ; 
80  those  of  our  own  day  who  pride  themselves  in  consuming  much 
and  producing  nothing,  and  who  care  little  for  the  well-being  of  their 
society  so  long  as  it  supplies  thorn  with  good  dinners,  soft  beds,  and 
pleasant  lounging-places,  may  be  regarded  with  astonishment  by  mea 
of  times  to  come,  living  under  higher  social  forms.  Nay,  we  may 
Bee  not  merely  the  possibility  of  such  a  change  in  sentiment,  but 
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the  probability.  Observe  first  tLe  feeling  still  extant  in  Chins 
whe^e  the  hauoui'ableness  of  doiug  nothing,  u\ore  strongly  held  thaa' 
here,  makes  the  wealthy  wear  their  nails  so  long  that  they  have  to  be 
tied  back  out  of  the  way,  and  makes  the  ladies  submit  to  prolonged 
tortures  that  their  crushed  feet  may  show  their  incapacity  for 
work.  Next,  remember  that  in  generations  gone  by,  both  here  and 
on  the  Continent,  the  disgracefulness  of  trade  was  an  article 
of  faith  among  the  upper  classes,  maintained  very  strenuously. 
Now  mark  how  members  of  the  landed  class  are  going  into  busi- 
ness, and  even  sons  of  peers  becoming  professional  men  and  mer- 
chants; and  observe  atnong  the  wealthy  the  feeling  that  men  of  their 
order  have  public  duties  to  peiform,  and  that  the  absolutely-idle 
among  them  are  blameworthy.  Clearly,  then,  we  have  grounds  for 
inferiing  that,  along  with  the  progress  to  a  regulative  organization 
higher  than  the  present,  there  will  be  a  change  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated in  the  conception  of  honour.  It  will  become  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  there  should  ever  have  existed  those  who  thought  it 
admirable  to  enjoy  without  working,  at  the  expense  of  others  who 
worked  without  enjoying. 

But  the  temporarily-adapted  mental  state  of  the  ruling  and  em- 
ploying classes,  keeps  out,  more  or  less  effectually,  thoughts  and 
feelingly  of  these  kinds.  Habituated  from  childhood  to  the  forms  ot^ 
subordination  at  present  existing — regarding  these  as  parts  of  a' 
natural  and  permanent  order — finding  .satisfaction  iu  supremacy,  and 
conveniences  in  the  possession  of  authority ;  the  regulators  of  all 
kinds  remain  unconscious  that  this  system,  made  necessary  as  it  is 
by  the  defects  of  existing  human  nature,  bring.s  round  penalties  on 
themselves  as  well  as  on  those  subordinate  to  them,  aud  that  its 
pervading  theory  of  life  is  as  mistaken  as  it  is  ignoble. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  from  the  class-bias  arise  further 
obstacles  to  right  thinking  in  sociology.  As  a  part  of  some  general 
division  of  a  community,  and  again  as  a  part  of  some  special  sub- 
division, the  citizen  acquires  adapted  feelings  and  ideas  wliich  inevit- 
ably influence  his  conclusions  about  public  attairs.  They  affect  aUke 
his  conceptions  of  the  past,  his  interpretations  of  the  present,  his 
anticipations  of  the  future. 

Members  of  the  regulated  classes,  kept  in  relations  more  or  less 
antagonistic  with  the  classes  regulating  them,  are  thereby  hindered 
from  seeing  the  need  for,  and  benefits  of,  this  organization  which 
Beems  the  cause  of  their  grievances ;  they  are  at  the  same  time  hin- 
dered from  seeing  the  need  for,  and  benefits  of,  the  hm^ilior  forms  of 
industrial  regulation  that  existed  during  past  time.s ;  and  they  are  also 
hindered  from  seeing  that  the  improved  industrial  organizations  of 
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the  future,  can  come  only  through  improvements  in  their  own  natures. 
On  the  other  hand,  members  of  the  regulating  classes,  while  partially 
blinded  to  the  facts  that  the  defects  of  the  working-classes  are  the 
defects  of  natures  like  their  own  placed  under  different  conditions^ 
and  that  the  existing  system  is  defensible,  not  for  its  convenience  to 
themselves,  but  as  being  the  best  now  practicable  for  the  community 
at  large ;  are  also  partiaUy  blinded  to  the  vices  of  past  social  arrange- 
ments, and  to  the  badness  of  those  who  in  past  social  systems  used 
class-power  less  mercifully  than  it  is  used  now;  while  they  have- 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  present  social  order,  like  past  social 
orders,  is  but  transitory,  and  that  the  regulating  classes  of  the  future 
may  have,  with  diminished  po^er,  increased  happiness. 

Unfortimately  for  the  Social  Science,  the  class-bias,  like  the  bias 
of  patriotism,  is  in  a  degree  needful  for  social  preservation.  It  is 
like  in  this,  too,  that  escape  from  its  influence  is  often  only  effected 
by  an  effort  that  carries  belief  to  an  opposite  extreme — <^anging 
approval  into  a  disapproval  that  is  entire  instead  of  partial.  Hence 
in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  we  must  infer  that  the  resulting 
obstacle  to  well-balanced  conclusions  can  become  less  only  as  social 
evolution  becomes  greater. 

Heebebt  Spemceb. 
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SIR  HENRY  VANE,  known  to  history  as  the  younger  Vane,  and 
to  most  people  solely  as  the  raau  to  whom  Cromwell  said,  "  Sir 
Han-y  Vaue,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry 
Vane,"  was  a  cliaractoristic  figure  in  the  English  Revolution  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  living  epistle  of  much  that  was  characteristic, 
memorable,  and  curious  in  Riiglirih  Puritanism.  Tlie  writing  about 
him  is  not  satisfactoiy.  Vituperation,  atnple  in  fpiantity  and  vigor- 
ous in  quality,  you  have  from  Clarendon  and  his  hlstoricjil  fraternity, 
whose  account  of  Vane,  toned  down  a  little,  is  substantially  adopted 
in  the  Biograpliia  Britannica  ;  commendation  has  recently  abounded 
on  both  Bides  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  C.  Wentworth'Upham  and  Mr. 
Forster  strenuously  exerting  themselves  to  depict  him  as  a  faultless 
hero  and  Puritan  Washington,  in  contrast  with  the  traitorous 
dissimulator  Oliver  Cromwell :  but  fairness  is  absent  on  the  one 
side,  discrimination  on  the  other.  Clarendon,  having  been  Vane's 
bitter  enemy  during  his  life,  was  not  fikely  to  do  his  memory 
justice  ;  but  Clarendon's  portrait-sketches  are  sharp ;  he  has  an 
eye  for  a  man's  distinctive  qujdity;  and  his  language  is  eloquent. 
You  can  discover  the  true  Vane  in  Clarendon's  portrait,  though 
the  "jaundiced  eye  "  of  the  artist  has  quenched  the  white  and 
red  of  honest  health,  and  substituted  a  false  and  sickly  hue.  In 
the  favourable  biographies  the  figure  of  Vane  seems  to  float  wnverr 
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ingly  on  a  reflecting  surface  of  watery  paiaegyric  ;  you  fail  to  trace  a 
determinate  outline,  or  to  form  an  idea  of  the  flesb-and-bono  Sir 
Harrj',  as  diatinguished  front  au  abstract  of  political  perfection  pre- 
fitjuring  the  sublimities  of  the  American  constitution.  The  reailer 
of  the  modern  eulogistic  biographies  of  Vane  is  not  unlikely  to 
repeat  the  prayer  of  Crom\YeU. 

Henry  Vane  comes  before  us  from  the  first  as  pointedly  originaL 
From  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  a  law  unto  liimself  The  influence 
of  his  father,  his  relatives,  an«l  the  court  circle  in  which  he  moved, 
was  weak  in  comparison  with  that  of  self-choseii  books  and  guides, 
and  of  his  own  imperious,  working  intellect,  and  sleepless  dia- 
lectical faculty.  Born  in  1612,  he  passed  from  boyhood  intt*  youth 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Puritan  fervour  was  reaching  its  climax 
in  England  ;  and  the  fact  that  every  influence  iinmcdiately 
surrounding  him  would  be  directed  to  clieck  and  iliscouutcnance 
Puritanism,  was  likely  to  predispose  the  logically  intrepid  and 
wilful  boy  in  its  favour.  He  was  of  an  ancient  stock ;  one  of 
his  ancestors  had  received  knighthood  for  bravery  on  the  field  of 
Poictiers ;  his  father  was  a  prosperous  and  pliant  courtier.  He 
was  himself  the  polar  opposite  of  all  that  this  lineage  and  parentage 
would  leiid  us  to  expect.  History  might  be  ransacked  in  vain  for  a 
pair  of  men  so  antithetically  in  contrast  with  each  other  as  Sir 
Harry  Vane  the  father  and  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  son.  The  fivther  was 
incapable  of  standing  erect;  the  son  was  incapable  of  bowing  or 
bending :  the  father  could  adapt  himself  to  any  hole,  round  or 
square  ;  the  son  could  never  find  any  hole  that  would  quite  suit  him: 
the  son  could  adjust  himself  neither  to  Charle.^  I.  nor  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well ;  the  father  smirked,  and  ate  good  things,  and  made  himself 
generally  useful  under  Charles,  under  the  Parliament,  and  under  the 
Protector !  They  seem  to  have  remained  on  the  best  of  ternui  all 
their  lives,  a  circumstance  due,  I  suppose,  to  the  totality  of  their 
difference.  The  father  could  tolerate  all  principles  because  he 
bad  none ;  the  son  could  not  quarrel  with,  or  complain  of,  his 
father,  because  his  most  vehemently  asserted  jirinoiplus  never  evoked 
contradiction.  It  might  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  extremes 
of  flexibility  and  inflexibility  have  alternated  in  the  chiefs  of  the  house 
of  Vane  from  the  days  of  old  Howel  ap  Vane  of  Monmouth.shire, 
the  first  recorded  progenitor  of  the  Knight  of  Poictiers,  until  now. 
That  the  race  ha.s  had  tough  vitality  is  unquestionable,  for  at  this  hour 
the  Vane  blood  nins  in  several  of  uur  ducal  and  lordly  families, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Harry. 

Till  fifteen.  Vane  tells  .us,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  worldling  and 
"  gooil  fellow ;"  it  then  pleased  Gixl  to  call  him  to  repentance,  and  to 
reveal  Jesus  Christ  in  liim.     His  religion  wuii  Puritan,  and  the  word 
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in  his  case  points  to  the  moral  fervour  as  well  as  to  the  scholastic 
dogmatism  of  the  Puritans.  In  point  of  fact,  the  most  characteristic- 
men  of  the  entire  period  between  the  rise  of  Calvin  and  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  are  unintelligible  unless  we  to  some  extent  reaUze- 
|that  spiritual  heat,  that  transcemlent  belief  in  responsibility  to  God* 
'which  could  not,  like  the  Puritan  theology,  be  embodied  in  creeds, 
but  which  is  vividly  present  in  the  best  religious  literature  of  the 
time,  in  Calvin's  letters,  and  indeed  in  all  Calvin's  writings,  in- 
Jeremy  Taylor's  sermons  and  devotional  treatises,  in  Milton's  best 
poetry  and  Baxter's  best  prose.  The  religious  inspiration  of  the  age 
reached  all  parties  in  England,  hut  it  burned  most  vehemently  in  tht 
Puritans.  The  fundamental  allegation  of  Luther  and  Calvin  was  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  falsified  Christianity.  They  did  not,  as  they 
have  been  a  thousand  times  misrepresented  to  have  done,  proclaim 
the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  authority.  They  appealed 
to  an  infallible  Bible  against  a  Church  whose  claim  to  infallibility 
they  rejected  ;  and  they  affirmed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  men  to- 
submit  to  the  infallible  Bible  as  emphatically  as  Rome  affinued  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  all  men  to  submit  to  the  infallible  Church.  The^ 
English  Puritans,  whose  theory  of  inspiration  was  more  rigid  than  that 
of  Luther  and  Calvin,  insisted  with  fiery  importunity  that  the  Bible 
and  the  Bible  alone  should  be  the  religion  of  England.  Laud  and 
the  anti-Puritans  urged  that  rites  and  ceremonies,  though  not  en- 
joined in  the  Bible,  might  be  lawfully  imposed  by  the  Church.  The 
Anglican  view  was  something  of  a  compromise  and  something  of  a 
'  retrogression ;  both  circumstances  would  discredit  it  with  the  emo- 
tionally fervid  and  dialectically  absolute  Henry  Vane.  Accordingly, 
from  the  earliest  point  at  which  we  can  trace  him,  he  is  a  Puritan. 
A  scrupulous  conscientiousness  was  combined  in  him  with  consistent^ 
unswerving  Biblicism.  At  Oxford,  to  which  he  had  been  sent  from 
Westminster  School,  he  finds,  when  still  a  mere  boy,  that  his  con- 
science will  not  permit  him  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  After 
lingering  for  a  period  at  Oxford  in  unattached  study,  ho  travels  on 
the  continent,  and  makes  his  way,  as  was  customary  for  spiritua! 
knights  errant  of  the  time,  to  Geneva.  Here  the  Calvinistic  doctors 
would  give  him  play  for  bis  dialectical  weapons,  and  to  dispute,  dis- 
tinguish, define,  was  for  him,  now  and  henceforward,  the  highest 
possible  happiness.  The  son  of  an  eminent  English  courtier,  the  heir 
of  an  ancient  and  opulent  bouse,  he  was  likely  to  receive  from  the- 
hicrarclhs  of  the  Puritan  Rome  sufficient  deference  to  flatter  his  intel- 
lectual pride,  while  their  argumentative  skill,  practised  in  the  debates 
of  the  most  controversial  century  in  tlie  history  of  the  world,  would 
polish  to  a  gossamer  attenuation  that  subtlety  which  was  at  once  the 
force  and  the  foible  of  Vane.     He  returned  to  England  in  a  wliite 
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glow  of  Puritan  illuoi\aatbn,  and  the  court  began  to  look  with 
chagrin  upon  the  prospect  of  such  an  sulJition  to  the  Puritan  ranks. 
It  was  arranged  that  Laud  should  take  hira  in  hand,  but  the  result  was 
as  might  have  been  foreseen.  Laud  had  a  limited  logical  faculty  and 
a,  short  temper ;  Vane  had  a  genius  for  argumentative  logic,  an  in- 
vincibly placid  temper^  and  that  ineffable  self-complacency  which  is 
irritating  in  any  man,  insuftcrably  imtating  in  a  stripling.  Finding 
that  he  made  no  progress,  Laud  flew  into  a  passion  and  brought  the 
jiiscussion  to  en  end.  Shrewd  Sir  Harry,  the  father,  looked  on  with 
^philosophical  tranquillity,  speculating  perhaps  on  the  possibility  that 
his  son's  Puritanism  might  turn  up  as  a  good  card  one  of  these  diflB- 
cult  and  dubious  days. 

We  nert  find  young  Henry,  with  the  acquiescence  of  his  father, 
■who  is  doubtless  glad  to  have  iiim  temporarily  out  of  the  way,  on 
board  an  emigrant  ship  amid  a  company  of  Puritans  hound  for  New 
England.  The  honest  exiles  cannot  help  looking  on  him  as  a  sur- 
prising, if  not  alarming,  phenomenon.  His  long  hair,  his  courtly 
dress,  his  aristocratic  deportment,  strike  them  as  more  compatible 
with  the  character  of  a  court  spy  than  of  a  genuine  Puritan,  But 
they  soon  discover  their  mistake.  In  prayer  and  theological  discourse 
the  young  aristocrat  can  out-stay  the  longest-winded  of  the  party. 
He  lands  at  Boston  in  the  beginning  of  1635,  is  admitted  to  the  free- 
dom of  Massachusetts  on  the  3rd  of  March,  and  in  the  following  year 
is  appointed  Governor  of  the  Colony. 

American  writei-s  are  naturally  interested  in  Vane's  residence  in 
Boston  and  governorship  of  Massachusetts.  That  he  should  have 
been  elected  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  colony  at  an  age  when 
young  men  are  commonly  still  at  college  is  enough  to  prove  that  he 
possessed  some  remarkable  qualities,  and  Mr.  Upham  quotes  instances 
of  his  dexterity  and  tact  in  managing  men  and  composing  differences ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  his  governorship  was  not  successful.  Clarendon's 
account  is  that,  through  his  unparalleled  intellectual  subtlety,  he  in- 
volved the  colony  in  interminable  disputes  and  dissensions,  and  I 
fancy  this  is  an  uncivil  statement  of  a  substantial  fact.  He  did  not 
bring  the  disputes  into  the  colony,  but,  having  to  deal  with  disputes, 
he  did  ho  not  as  a  man  of  action,  but  as  an  irrefragable  logician ;  not 
as  a  builder  of  houses  on  the  ground,  who  hews  his  stones  with  ham- 
mer and  chisel,  but  like  a  builder  of  castles  in  the  air,  who  cuts 
phantom  blocks  with  air-drawn  razors.  He  did  not  succeed,  but  he 
was  ready  to  prove  to  all  the  world  that  he  ought  to  have  succeeded. 

The  colony  was  blessed  or  cursed  with  a  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  preach- 
ing woman,  clever,  \'eheraent,  disputatious,  censorious,  qualified  in  a 
rare  degree  to  set  men  by  the  ears.  She  held  every  week  one  or  more 
preaching  and  prayer  meetings,  at  which  she  rehearsed  the  sermons 
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delivered  from  some  Boston  pulpit  the  Sunday  before,  with  commen 
of  her  oAvn.  The  theology  of  the  town  did  not  give  her  satisfaction  ; 
Sir.  Cotton  alone  of  several  clergymen  preached  the  Gospel  as,  iu 
her  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  preached.  Clerical  human  nature  in  a 
Puritan  colony  where  the  paators  expected  to  have  themselves  looked 
up  to  as  the  Heaven-sent  guides  of  the  community,  could  not  possibly 
land  this.  Boston  became  a  scene  of  fierce  contention  between 
tutchinsonians  and  anti-Hutch insoniaus.  The  clergy  proved  tbera- 
jlves  as  capable  of  criticism  as  their  censor ;  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was 
accused  of  various  theological  errors,  Antinomian  and  Sabellian,  thft 
very  sound  of  which  was  enough  to  make  both  the  cars  of  any  Puritan 
hearing  them  to  tingle.  The  prubability  is  that,  if  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
had  praised  the  otlier  preachers  jw  mucli  as  she  praised  Mi".  Cotton, 
they  might  have  failed  to  detect  her  heresies.  Vaiie  took  part  with 
her  and  Cotton,  defending  her  with  a  chivalrj'  which  must  enlist 
Mr.  Mill  and  the  loaders  of  tlie  Woman's  Rights  movement  in  his 
favour,  and  arguing  that  her  doctrines,though  they  looked  like  heresies, 
were  orthodox  enougli.  Tlie  case  appears  to  have  been  one  in  which 
a  correct  decision  depended  on  the  apprehension  of  sundry  theological 
distinctions,  which  urdiuary  persons  were  almost  sure  to  overlook  or 
confuuuil,  but  which  would  be  pt-dectly  and  fascinatingly  lucid  to  the 
subtle  mind  of  Vauc.  According  to  the  Puritan  theology,  pei'sonal 
holiness,  or  sanctificatiun,  is  in  no  sense  or  degree  the  price  of  salva- 
tion ;  in  plainer  words,  good  works  have  absolutely  no  effect  in  justi- 
fying the  .sinner.  But  sanctification,  if  genuine — that  is,  if  produced 
by  Divine  grace  acting  on  the  believer — is  an  indispensable  accom- 
paniment, and  an  infallible  proof,  of  justification  ;  in  other  words, 
good  works  are  ab.solutely  inseparable  from  a  life  of  saving  faitli.  Oiv 
these  points  Puiitan  theologians  are  agreed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Heniy  Vane  woidd  have  maintained  them 
against  all  wlio  shoidd  iiffinn  that  tiUther's  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
faith  alone  is  unfavourable  to  morals.  But  Mrs.  Hutchinson  might 
very  well  draw  a  distinction  between  genuine  sanctification  and 
works  really  good,  on  the  onu  hand,  and  certain  external  symtols 
of  sjinctification,  certain  ostensibly  good  works,  which,  in  Puritan 
circles,  might  be  easily  taken  for  such,  on  the  other.  If  what 
she  said  was  that  demure  faces,  long  prayers,  and  convei'sation 
interlarded  with  Scripture — in  one  word,  all  the  external  signs  of 
Puritanism — were  no  infallible  proofs  of  justification,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  her  language,  wholly  satisfactory  to  a  Cottonian, 
would  strike  one  of  the  opposite  faction  as  countenancing  the  de^idly 
Antinomian  heresy  that  good  works  are  not  essential  to  salvation, 
and  that  there  can  be  godliness  without  virtue.  Vane  and  lier  other 
supporters  declared  that  she  struck  merely  at  Pharisaism,  hypocrisy. 
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formality ;  her  enemies  alleged  that  she  taught  that  the  justified 
sinner  might  continue  to  sin. 

The  reader  ha-s  probably  had  move  than  he  wants  of  theology,  but 
I  may  add  that  the  second  heresy  imputed  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson — the 
belief  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  an  Influence,  instead  of  a  Person — 
would,  in  the  discussions  it  originated,  be  still  more  promotive  of 
abstruse  speculating  and  nice  distinguishing,  and  would  attbrd  still 
finer  play  to  the  dialectical  subtlety  of  Vane,  than  the  fi.rst. 

The  colony  buzzed  with  disputation  like  a  distracted  bee-hive.  Out 
of  the  question  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  heresy,  or  in  addition  to  it, 
arose  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  Church  to  punish  her  for  the 
same,  and  in  this  also  Vane  was  ready  with  his  logic.  A  sentence 
or  two  from  his  controversial  writing  on  this  point  will  exhibit  in 
small  compass  his  conception  of  Bible  law  as  defining  the  powers 
alike  of  Church  and  State.  *'  Chui-chea  have  no  liberty  to  receive  or 
reject,  at  their  discretions,  but  at  the  discretion  of  Christ.  Whatso- 
ever is  done  in  word  or  deed,  in  Church  or  Commonwealth,  must  be 
done  iu  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Col.  iii.  17).  Neither  hath 
Church  nor  Commonwealth  any  other  than  ministerial  power 
from  Christ  (Eph.  v.  23),  who  is  the  Heatl  of  the  Church  and  the 
Prince  of  the  Kings  of  the  Earth  (Rev.  i.  5),"  To  realize  this  ideal, 
to  bring  CommonwcaUh  and  Chtu-ch  into  the  condition  prescribed 
by  Christ,  was  the  object  of  Vane's  Ufe.  His  doctrine  led  directly 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Christian  people,  for  no^Dionarch  could 
be  entitled  to  deprive  Christians  of  the  liberty  conferred  on  them  by 
Christ — that  is  of  the  liberty  to  peiform  fully  what  Christ  enjoins — 
or  could  exercise  more  than  ministerial  power.  But  whilst  thus 
covering  himself  ■^vith  glory  as  a  controvei"8ialist,  Vane  slipped  out  of 
his  seat  as  Governor.  His  controversial  antagonist,, Wiuthrop,  was 
elected  in  his  stead,  and  in  rather  more  than  two  years  after  he 
i-eached  the  colony.  Vane  returned  to  England.  "With  a  party  in 
Massachusetts  he  was  still  highly  popular,  and  he  carried  home  an 
affectionate  recollection  of  his  New  England  friends ;  but  he  had 
not  been  successful  ;  and  the  essential  reason  of  his  failure  was  that 
his  genius  was  for  drawing  out  the  terms  of  a  logical  demonstration 
rather  than  for  governing  men. 

In  the  England  of  1(137  he  found  ample  occupation  for  his 
observant  and  speculative  faculties,  and  it  soon  seemed  probable 
that  the  experience  which  he  had  gained  of  affaii-s  would  be  put 
in  exercise.  It  was  the  time  when  Laud  and  Strafford  were  at 
the  height  of  their  power.  In  the  yctu-  of  Vane's  return,  Prynne, 
Burton,  and  Ba.stwick,  a  lawyer,  a  clergyman,  and  a  phy.sician,  whd 
had  written  against  the  Bishops,  had  their  ears  cut  off  in  Palace  Yard, 
were  fined  JG5000  apiece,  and  were  consigned  to  Efe-long  imprisonment 
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in  remote  castles.  Parliament  had  not  sat  for  eight  years,  and 
'servile  judges  had  pronounced  the  King  entitled  to  levy  ship-money 
upon  Hampden  and  other  inland  householders.  Vane  entered  into 
relations?  with  the  leading  Pmitans,  and,  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
Court,  was  on  the  alert  for  information  which  might  be  useful  to 
the  party.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  his  hither,  was  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Between  the  elder  Vane  and  Strafibrd,  who  had  insulted 
him,  there  was  bitter  iiostility.  The  father  and  the  son  continued, 
as  usual,  on  excellent  terms. 

In  due  course,  after  his  return  from  America,  young  Vane  married 
and  took  up  his  abode  with  his  wife  in  London.  He  was  elected  member 
for  Hull  in  the  Short  Parliament,  which  met  in  the  spring  of  1G40.  la 
the  course  of  thi.s  summer  his  father,  absent  in  the  North  of  England, 
desirous  of  enabling  Henry  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  settlement 
already  made  upon  his  wife,  instructed  his  secretary  in  London  to  put 
into  his  sou's  haud«  the  keys  of  certain  boxes  containing,  says  the 
father,  "  writings  and  the  evidences  of  my  lands."  Having  got  from 
the  boxe.?  what  ho  wanted,  young  Vane  caught  sight  of  a  "rtui 
velvet  cabinet,"  and  being  cuiious  to  know  what  was  within,  pro- 
cured its  key  from  the  secretary  and  opened  it.  He  finds,  among 
other  papers,  a  memorandum  in  his  father's  hand  of  treasonable 
expressions  used  by  Stratford  in  the  preceding  May  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Privy  Council.  Deeply  struck  with  the  discovery,  he  takes 
I  a  copy  of  the  paper,  and  feels  bonnd  to  communicate  it  to  "  some 
person  of  better  judgment  than  myself."  The  person  selected  is 
Pym,  the  conductor  of  the  impeachment  of  Straiford.  The  words 
used  were  to  the  effect  that  the  King,  having  vainly  appealed  to 
the  aflfections  of  his  people,  was  "  absolved  and  loose  from  all  rule 
of  government,"  entitled  "  to  do  what  power  will  admit,"  and  at  liberty 
for  one  thing,  to  employ  the  army  of  Ireland  "  to  reduce  tJiis  king- 
dom to  obedience."  The  effect  produced  by  this  evidence,  when 
Pym  brought  it  up  on  the  trial  of  Strafford,  was  very  great,  and 
though  the  impeachment  was  abandoned  and  the  method  of  attainder 
adopted,  it  unquestionably  helped  to  bring  the  Earl  to  the  block. 
The  cii'cumstance  that  there  was  personal  enmity  between  Strafford 
and  the  elder  Vane  has  suggested  scepticism  as  to  the  purely  acci- 
dental nature  of  the  discovery  made  l>y  his  son.  Vane,  the  Privy 
Councillor,  was  bound  by  oath  to  observe  secresy  respecting  what 
took  place  at  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  his  oath  renuired 
him  to  conceal  all  .such  memoranda  as  that  of  Strafford's  treasonable 
advice.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Cavaliers  should  have  accused 
the  father  of  treachery  and  perjury,  but  we  may,  I  think,  a.s5ent 
to  the  resolution  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  declared  that  no 
blame  could  be  attached  to  the  son.    The  younger  Vane  never  s&t 
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in  the  Privy  Council  along  with  Strafford,  and  as  one  of  the  most 
[■ativauced  and  resolute  Puritans,  he  had  a  right  to  he  as  eager  in  the 
search  for  evidence  against  their  great  adversary  as  Pym  himself. 
In  the  Long  Parliament  he  at  once  associated  himself  with  the 
)ot  and  Branch  party.  Their  view  of  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in 
! regard  to  the  State  was  that  the  amplest  consitutional  conceasions 
I  should  be  exacted  from  the  King,  and  not  only  so,  but  that 
I  aecuritie.s  should  be  taken  that  those  concessions  would  not,  in  any 
vicissitude  of  public  feeling,  be  resumed.  For  the  Church  they 
demanded  a  complete  reform,  to  the  extent  of  sweeping  away  tlie 
'•entire  Episcopal  system  and  substituting  a  system  which  they  did 
not  exactly  define,  but  which  would  bring  the  goveniment  and  ritual 
of  the  Church  into  close  accordance  with  those  of  tlio  other  Churclies 
which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Pre-eminent  in  this  party 
we  distinguish  Oliver  Cromwell,  Henry  Vane,  and — outside  tlie 
House — John  Milton.  Between  Milton  and  Vane  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  there  should  be  sympathy.  Each  had  what  the 
other,  comparatively  speaking,  lacked.  Vane  wa."?  singularly  void 
of  imaginative  fire  ;  his  writing  is  a  river  moving  slow  and  soft 
between  willow-hung  banks  in  "an  endless  plain;*'  Milton's  is 
&  swollen  torrent  rending  its  way  down  hill.  Vane  could  track  a 
thought  with  unweariable  patience  into  a  thousand  ramifications ; 
he  could  hold  his  way  iraperturbably  amid  distinctions  which  the^ 
fiery  glance  of  Milton  penetrated  or  overlooked.  In  his  sonnet  to 
Vane,  Milton  signalises  his  power  of  exact  discrimination  and  de- 
finition, and  we  can  imagine  Vane's  countenance  lighting  up  with 
enthusiasm  as  he  marked  his  own  fine-drawn  logical  wire-work 
becoming  radiant  in  the  imaginative  eloquence  of  Milton. 

Cromwell,  Milton,  and  Vane  were  agreed  that  England  ought  not 
to  pause  half-way,  but  to  complete  her  reformation.  Milton's  posi- 
tion in  his  first  pamphlet  was,  as  Professor  Masson  finely  says,  "that 
the  European  Reformation  begun  by  Luther  had  been  arrested  in 
England  at  a  point  far  less  advanced  than  that  which  it  had  reached 
in  other  countries,  and  that,  in  consequence,  England  had  ever  since 
["been  suffering  and  struggling,  and  incapacitated,  as  by  a  load  of 
nightmare  only  half-thrown  off,  for  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  her 
splendid  spirit."  Cromwell  and  Vane,  adroitly  using  Sir  Edward 
Deering  as  their  iuBtrumcnt,  introduced  a  bill  in  May,  1641,  "for  the 
utter  abolishing  and  taking  away  of  all  Archbishops,  Bishops,  their 
Chancellors  and  Commissaries,  Deans,  Deans  and  Chapters,  Archdea- 
cons, Prebendaries,  Chanters,  Canons,  and  all  other  their  undcr-of- 
ificers."  Vane's  speech  in  the  debate  was  the  speech  of  a  wary  poli- 
iician  and  experienced  Parliamentary  statesman,  rather  than  of  an 
enthusiastic  dreamer  of  ecclesiastical  dreams.    Episcopacy,  he  argued. 
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could  be  defended  only  by  substantially  the  same  Jirj;fument8  ns" 
defended  Popery ;  it  bad  been  tried  in  England,  and  liad  «bown  itself 
tinfavonrable  to  piety  ;  it  alienated  the  Church  of  Englntid  fix>m  the 
Reformed  Churches  ;  it  tended  to  bring  back  Popery ;  and  it  was 
hcstile  to  civil  liberty  and  favourable  to  arbiti-ary  conceptions  of 
government.  The  hardest-headed  zealot  in  the  House  could  not  call 
this  abstruse,  the  most  prosaic  statcman  could  not  call  it  fantaaticaL 

Strange  to  say — strange,  that  is,  when  wo  recollect  the  sequel — 
Cromwell,  Milton,  afffPVane  were  all  three  at  this  time  moi-e  correctly 
definable  as  Presbyterians  than  by  any  other  ecclesiastical  designa- 
tion. It  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  Revolutions,  and  of 
the  character  of  the  results  which  their  i-udo  and  perilous  ministry 
can  effect,  that  it  was  not  found  possible,  in  the  course  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  to  fix  pernianeutly,  iu  place  of  the  ecclesiiistical  system 
Bwcpt  away,  any  one  of  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time.  Each  party,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Inde- 
pendent, was  iu  turn  strong  enough  to  oppress  or  strong  enough  to 
destroy ;  but  when  the  Puritan  army  was  triumphant  in  England, 
neither  Episcopacy,  Presbyteiy,  nor  Independency  coultl  have  its 
way.  At  the  time  when  Laud  was  cutting  off  Presbyterian  ears  and 
Wren  was  hoping  to  bring  some  Puritan  to  the  stake,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  wanted  nothing  more  than  that  the  Laudian  ceremonial 
should  not  be  matter  of  f'urcible  imposition  on  the  consciences  of  men. 
At  the  time  when  Cromwell  and  Vane  pushed  forward  the  Root  an<l 
Branch  bill,  a  tonipernte  version  of  the  Presbyterian  systeni,  with 
considerable  freedom  iu  the  use  of  vestures  and  liturgies,  would  have 
g^ven  satisfaction  to  a  like  proportion  of  the  nation.  Wlieu  the  war 
ended  with  the  battle  of  Worcester,  both  Episcopacy  and  Presby- 
tcrianism  luid  Ijecame  impracticable,  but  Independency,  though  pro- 
fessed by  many  able  men,  and  favoured  by  Cromwell  on  the  ground 
of  the  comparative  tolerance  of  its  adherents,  could  not  be  esta- 
blished. The  issue  of  all  the  furious  contention  between  the  three 
forms  of  Protestant  Christianity  was  that  Cromwell  found  himself 
compelled  to  set  on  foot  a  nondescript  scheme,  which  any  modern 
Independent,  or  Divine-right  Independent  of  any  time,  would  reject 
as  intolerable.  There  are  no  disappointments  so  heail-breaking  as 
those  of  great  revolutions. 

For  the  present.  Vane  and  Cromwell  had  overstepped  the  mark. 
The  debate  on  the  Root  and  Branch  bill  marks  a  point  at  which 
thare  occurred  a  decided  rally  on  behalf  of  the  Church  and  of 
Charles.  In  proceeding  against  Strafford  the  Commons  had  acted  as 
one  man,  and  even  in  the  attempt  to  save  the  Earl  from  the  c-apital 
sentence  Digby  had  commanded  only  a  trifling  minority.  But  when 
Strafford  had  fallen  and  Laud  and  his  impositions  were  flung  out  of 
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sight,  a  fotmidablo  party  in  the  House  became  conscious  of  a  strong' 
enthusiasm  for  the  Church  of  Enghxnd.  Two  events  combined  to 
stay  the  reaction  and  to  hurry  on  the  Revohition.  In  the  autumn 
of  1041,  Engluiid  was  convulsed  by  intelligence  of  the  Irish  Rebel- 
lion ;  in  the  fii-st  month  of  164'2,  Charles  attempted  the  aiTest  of  the 
Five  Members.  From  that  hour  the  destinies  of  England  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Root  and  Branch  Party.  , 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Cromwell  betook  himself  to  the  field. 
Vane,  intrepid  in  speculation,  peifect  in  moral  courage,  had  the 
reputation  of  physical  timidity.  In  friendship  and  in  policy,  they 
remained  cordially  allied.  After  the  death  of  Hainp*Jen,  in  the 
summer  of  I()43,  and  the  death  of  Pym,  which  occurrcil  a  few 
months  later.  Vane  was  the  most  imiwrtant  of  those  leaders  of  the 
Parliament  who  confined  themselves  to  their  Parliamentary  duties. 
He  hati  been  appointed  joint-secretary  of  the  navy  so  early  as  1040, 
and  lx)th  in  this  capacity  and  in  the  work  of  Committees,  he  proved 
himself  a  consummate  man  of  business. 

SoflBcient  importance  has  not  been  attached  by  Macaulay  in  his 
histoiy  to  the  service  performed  by  Vane  for  the  Parliament  in  the 
second  half  v'i  1(»43.  Occupied  with  Crorawcll's  statement  that  his 
Ironsides,  men  of  religion  and  a  high  purpose,  had  brought  victory 
to  tlie  Puritan  standard,  Lord  Macaulay  makes  no  mention  of  that 
feat  of  statesman. ship  and  diplomacy  by  which  the  extremely  pro- 
bable crushing  of  Cromwell's  military  schemes  in  the  bud  was 
averted.  In  the  summer  of  l(i4:J  the  .scale  of  the  Parliament  was 
dangerously  depressed.  The  King  was  carrying  all  before  him  in  the 
West;  Newcastle  had  not  been  checked  in  the  East;  it  seemed 
likely,  if  not  inevitable,  that,  should  nu  important  accession  of  force 
be  gained  by  the  Parliament,  a  brief  campaign  in  1644  would  bring 
the  war  to  a  close,  and  lay  the  liberties  of  England  in  their  grave. 
Cromwell  was  fully  sensible  of  the  danger,  for  he  knew  that  the 
troops  of  the  Eastern  counties,  which  he  had  been  organizing,  were 
not  numerous  enough  to  cope  with  Newcastle.  Clarendon  has  not 
overlooked  the  critical  nature  of  the  situation.  He  dwells  with  bitter 
emphtisis  on  the  moans  by  which  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  changed. 
An  emba.ssy  was  de.spatched  to  Scotland.  Vane,  though  several  com- 
missioners were  associated  with  him,  was  himself  the  embassy.  "He 
was  chosen,"  says  Clarendon,  "to  cozen  and  deceive  a  whole  nation, 
which  excelled  in  craft  and  cunning,  which  he  did  with  notable  preg- 
nancy and  dextenty."  He  was  chosen  to  persuade  the  Scots  to  send 
an  army  to  the  aki  of  the  Parliament.  The  negotiation  was  ticklish, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  Vane  tried,  or  intended,  to  eozen. 
It  was  necessary  to  hold  out  an  inducement  to  the  Scotch  ;  it  was  in 
the  highest  degree  desirable  that  this  inducement  should  not  be  a 
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promise  to  impirt  Scotch  Presbyterian isra,  pure  and  simple,  into 
England.  Clarendon,  witb  the  page  of  succeeding  histor)-  spread 
before  bim,  did  not  realise  that,  ut  tbe  time  of  tbc  negotiation,  tbat 
page  was  sealed  from  the  eye  of  Vane.  It  is  so  difficult  for  historians 
to  remember  tliat  wliat  is  to  them  a  blaze  of  light  was  thick  dark- 
ness to  the  actors  of  whom  they  speak  I  True  of  all  times,  it  is  pre- 
eminently true  of  times  of  revolution,  that  men  know  only  the  foot  of 
land  on  which  their  own  feet  rest.  Great  men  have  done  much  to 
make  history  and  to  shape  the  course  of  events  ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  greatest  practical  genius  that  ever  lived  could,  in  revolutionary 
times,  predict  his  own  career  for  six  months.  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog 
that  be  should  do  this  thing?"  He  did  it.  The  squeamish  and 
tender-hearted  advocate  of  AaTiis,  so  fearful  of  blood  that  he  must 
resign  his  judicial  po.st  rather  than  condemn  a  man  to  death,  and 
whose  one  passion  is  limitless  and  consuming  love  for  mankind, 
becomes  the  Robespierre  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Oliver  Cromwell's 
contemporaries,  when  they  saw  how  things  fell  out,  exclaimed,  '"  Look, 
the  vile  traitor,  be  planned  tbe  whole  affair  that  he  might  make  a 
throne  for  himself!"  And  they  called  up  spectres,  appaiitions, 
witch-women,  to  show  how  it  bad  been  all  foreseen  and  expected. 
The  moderns  rushed  full  cry  after  the  Ludlows  and  Catherine 
Macaulays,  quite  clear  that  Cromwell  had  wakened  tbe  Puritan 
volcano  witb  a  view  to  warming  his  own  band.s.  Clarendon  makes 
essentially  the  same  mistake  when  be  writes  of  Vane's  negotiation 
with  the  Scots  in  lb'43,  as  if  Vane  bad  foreseen  tbe  subsequent 
rupture  between  the  Independents  and  tbe  Presbyterians.  To  speak 
the  truth,  no  cozening  was  required.  The  Scots  were  fiiily  con- 
vinced tbat,  if  Charles  triumphed  over  the  English  Puritans,  he 
would  take  fiery  vengeance  upon  the  Scotch  Cct'enanters.  They 
stipulated  with  Vane  for  what,  to  Cromwell,  Milton,  and  liimself,  .still 
appeared  the  most  reasonable  arrangement  that  could  be  made,  the 
establishment  in  England  of  an  ecclesiastical  system  corresponding 
to  that  of  Scotland.  An  identical  .system  they  did  not  want. 
Henderson,  Argyle  and  their  other  leaders  were  too  large-minded 
for  such  a  design.  And  the  treaty  they  concluded  witb  Vane, 
unfortunate  as  was  the  issue,  does  discredit  to  neither  party.  The 
original  Covenant  was,  if  not  discarded,  at  least  retained  for  exclusive 
use  in  Scotland.  A  new  instrumeut,  the  distinction  between  which 
and  the  preceding  has,  I  think,  been  much  overlooked  by  historians, 
entitled  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  formed  the  basis  of  the 
new  treaty.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  in  England,  not  of 
the  system  of  the  Scottish  Churcb,  but  of  a  system  iu  harmony 
with  "the  Word  of  God"  and  the  practice  of  "the  best  Reformed 
Churches."     It   contained   stipulations  for  the  preservation  of  the 
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monarchy  and  the  safety  of  the  monarch.  The  cunning  and  dupli- 
city attributed  by  Clarendon  to  Vane  are  supposed  to  have  played 
their  part  in  the  insertion  of  expressions  which  would  practically 
leave  the  whole  question  between  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
and  betweeti  Monarchist*!  and  anti-Monarcliists,  open.  The  reference 
to  "the  Word  of  God"  was  intended,  it  is  said,  to  give  indefinite 
scope  to  eccleaiastica!  divergence  ;  and  the  reference  to  "laws"  and 
"  liberties  "  prepared  for  the  suggestion  that  the  preservation  of  these 
might  be  more  important  than  keeping  the  King's  crown  on  his 
head  or  even  his  head  on  his  shoulders.  But  both  parties  were  bent 
upon  getting  to  work  ',  the  essential  thing  was  to  arrange  a  basis 
for  present  action ;  and  the  Scots  may  have  thought  as  well  as 
Vauc  that  it  would  be  time  to  cross  the  bridge  when  they  reached 
the  river.  Vane  and  Cromwell  signed  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and  both  maintained  to  their  last  breath  that,  in  its 
true  meauing,  in  strict  accordance  with  its  spirit  and  not  in 
express  contradiction  to  its  letter,  they  kept  it  At  all  events 
Yane  accotaplished  the  object  of  his  mission,  The  war  was  to 
be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  Committee  of  Both  ICiug- 
doms,  sitting  in  London.  In  January,  IG-i*,  marching  through  knee- 
deep  snow,  twenty-one  thousand  Blue  Bonnets,  led  by  Alexander 
Leslie,  an  itld  soldier  of  Gustavut*  Adolphus,  famous  for  having 
held  Stralsund  against  the  utmost  efforts  of  Wallenstcin,  cros.sed 
the  border.  Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Puritan  forces  in  the 
.East,  Leslie  was  able  to  coop  up  Newcastle  in  York;  and  when  Prince 
Hupert  relieved  him  and  offered  the  Roundheads  battle,  Manchester, 
Leslie  and  Cromwell  annihilated  the  combined  army  of  the  Royalists, 
and  won  the  first  decisive  victory  of  the  Parliament,  on  Marston 
Moor.  It  was  fought  on  a  July  evening,  1644.  The  Parliament 
was  henceforward  able  to  deal  with  the  King,  and  the  Scf»ta  soon 
began  to  find  that  they  were  no  longer  wanted.  One  of  the  first 
to  let  his  opinion  to  this  effect  bo  known  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
in  closest  sympathy  with  Cromwell  was  Vane. 

No  one  who  has  looked  into  the  early  pamphlets  of  Milton,  or 
who  gives  due  consideration  to  some  of  the  most  important  public 
transactions  of  the  time,  will  fail  to  realize  that  English  Presby- 
teriani.sm  had  a  strong  root  and  au  extensive  growth  in  England, 
independently  of  any  influence  from  Scotland.  A  large  majority  of  the 
Puritan  party  in  the  Long  Parliament  at  its  commencement  were 
Presbyterians  ;  active  steps  for  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  were  taken 
in  16+1  ;  what  is  now  universatlj  characterized  as  the  Scotch  version 
of  the  Psalms  was  the  work  of  the  Engtibh  M.P.  for  Truro,  who,  so  far 
as  I  know,  Vi^as  never  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines,  which  drew  up  the  formularies  that  have  since  define 
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the  iloctrinCj  worship  oiul  discipline  of  tho  Presbvterian  Cluirches  of 
Scotland  and  Amoiica  wris  a  tJioroughly  English  Congress.  The  cir- 
cumstance tliat  Pyiu  was  appointed  a  raetuber  of  the  Westminster 
Assemhly  is  one  among  many  such  which  evidence  and  illustrate 
the  close  union  in  this  Ilevolution  of  political  and  religious  impulses. 
I  could'  not  undertake  to  say  which  impulse  was  the  fetronger  in 
Pym.  He  conld  have  died  either  for  the  constitutional  liberties  or 
for  the  religious  liberties  of  England  ;  and  he  did  die,  not  on  the 
battle-field,  but  worn  out  by  civic  toil,  in  what  was  with  him  a 
struggle  for  both.  Pyra  lived  to  set  his  name,  along  with  every 
other  member  sitting  in  the  Long  Parliament,  to  the  Covenant,  in 
September,  1043 ;  Hampden  had  fallen  in  Chalgiove  field  in  the 
preceding  June. 

Those  splendours  of  morning  hope  which  encompass  all  revolutions 
never  shone  more  brilliantly  on  the  Puritan  Revohition  than  at  the 
moment  when,  through  the  enex-gy,  tact,  and  eloquence  itf  Vaue, 
the  Parliament  of  England  and  the  people  of  Scotland  found 
themselves  linked  together  in  a  league  of  amity  and  mutual 
defence.  Tlic  enthusiasm  of  the  period  burns  in  Milton's  two 
books  on  Reformation  in  England  with  an  intensity  which,  to 
adapt  his  own  imagciy  to  the  occasion,  like  the  light,  flashed  from 
a  mirror  of  diamond,  pierces  and  almost  pains  the  unimpai?sioned 
eyeballs  of  a  coldly  scientific  generation.  That  work  was  \*Titten 
before  Vane  wont  to  Scotland,  but  the  magnificent  words  in  which 
Milton  apostrophizes  the  allied  nations  could  never  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  them  so  appropriately  as  when  Pyra,  Vaue,  and  Cromwell 
were  putting  their  hands  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  calling  out  all  the  feuciblemen  of 
the  realm  to  march  to  the  help  of  the  Commons  of  England  "  Go 
on  both  hanjj  in  hand,  O  nations,  never  to  be  disunited ;  be  the 
praise  and  tlie  heroic  song  of  all  posterity  ;  merit  this,  but  seek  onlj 
virtue,  not  tt)  extend  your  limits;  (for  what  needs  to  win  a  fading 
triumphant  laurel  out  of  the  tears  of  wretched  men  '<)  but  to  settle 
the  pure  worship  of  Go<l  in  Hi.s  Chgrch,  and  justice  in  the  State: 
then  shall  the  hardest  difficulties  smooth  out  themselves  before  ye  ; 
envy  shall  sink  to  hell,  craft  and  malice  be  confounded,  whether  it 
be  home-bred  mischief  or  outlandish  cunning  :  yea,  other  nations 
will  then  covet  toscn^e  ye,  for  lordship  and  victory  are  but  thep.agc's 
of  justice  and  virtue.  Commit  securely  to  true  wisdom  the  van- 
ciuishing  and  uncasing  of  c»aft  and  subtlety,  which  are  but  her  two 
runagates  ;  join  your  invincible  might  to  do  worthy  and  godlike 
deeds  ;  and  then  he  tliat  seeks  to  break  your  union,  a  cleaving  curse 
be  his  inheritance  to  all  generatious !" 

The  prospect  was  soon  overcast ;  the  estrangement  between  Pres- 
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byterians  and  Liilependents,  at  first  a  rift  within  the  lute  so  slight 
that  even  tlie  eye  of  Pjtd,  as  he  sank  overwearied  aud  diotl  in  the 
end  of  164'3,  may  not  have  detected  it,  changed  the  mui>ic  of  Pari  tan 
harmony  into  loud  discord  ;  and  the  ancient  iiatred  between  Scot  and 
Englishman,  which,  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  softening, 
and  at  this  point  passed  for  a  momeiit  into  the  ardour  of  friendship, 
became  once  more  as  rancorous  as  it  had  been  in  those  darkest  days 
of  Scottish  history  between  the  death  of  Wallace  and  the  rise  of 
Bruce.  English  ^resbyterianism,  which,  in  164i3,  was  intellectually 
more  imposing  and  numerically  stronger  than  any  Presbyterianism 
in  the  world,  and  which  furnished  the  constitutional  machinery  of 
Churches  numbering  at  this  hour  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  ad- 
herents, vanishetl  from  history.  I  make  this  statement  advisedly, 
although  I  know  iliat  it  requires  qualification.  The  native  Pres- 
byterianism of  England  has  continued  to  live,  biit  in  an  vuirecog- 
nizable  and  invisible  state.  Its  rare  intellectual  fjuality  has  been 
attested  by  such  recruits  to  the  clerical  ranks  of  the  Estahlishmoiit 
I  Bishop  Butler,  and,  in  a  different  line,  by  a  succession  of  strenuous 
and  original  thinkers  from  Priestley  to  Martiueau.  But  even  when 
the  Presbyterian  name  was  clung  to  with  reverent  fondness,  the  old 
machinery  of  Church  scssiovis.  Presbyteries,  and  Synods,  and  the 
formularies  drawn  up  at  Westminster^  were  abandoned.  The  Euglisli 
Presbyterian  Church  of  to-day  has  both  the  constitutional  frame- 
work aud  the  doctrinal  standards  of  old  English  Presbyterianism,  is 
entirely  independent  of  any  Church  beyond  the  English  frontier,  and 
is  a  vigorous  and  promising  institution,  It  is  English  in  every  sen.se 
in  which  a  Dunbar  potato,  growing  vigorously  in  Surrey,  is  English. 
Historically  it  is  not  English. 

The  reason  which  Cromwell  and  Vane  assigned  for  obstructing 
Presbyterian  ascendency  was  that,  as  they  alleged,  the  Presbyterians 
insisted  upon  erecting  a  system  of  persecuting  intolerance  hardly  less 
objectionable  than  that  of  Laud.  Cromwell,  a  great' Held  preacher 
(in  more  senses  than  one),  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  an  eccle- 
siastical discipline  which  permitted  no  man  to  exercise  his  gifts,  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  or  elsewhere,  unless  he  had  been  ordained 
to  the  office  of  the  ministry.  Vane,  who  went  as  directly  to  first 
principles  in  matters  of  .  .speculation  as  Cromwell  in  matters  of 
practice,  had  mado  his  way  to  the  doctrine  that  Churcli  farms  are 
comparatively  of  small  con.sequencc,  aud  declared  that  all  the 
Churches  of  his  time  agreed  in  over-valuing  them  as  compared  with 
the  spirit  and  tho  life.  Papists,  Anglicans,  Presb3fterian.s,  Congre- 
gatioaatists,  were  of  one  mind,  said  Vane,  in  "preferring  the  Church 
in  name,  show,  and  outward  order,  before  what  it  is  in  spirit  and 
truth  as  it  is  the  living  body  of  Christ"     A  man  who  ht;ld  this 
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I  doctrine,  which  bdongn  to  the  nineteenth  rather  than  the 

iMoth  c«!Dtttf7,  WM  likely  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  any 

S^nuHaoA  pftrty  who«e  conoeptioD  of  toleration  embraced,  as  one  of  x\/s 

tBfepwable  ingredteotn,  power  to  refusie  toleration  to  every  one  else.  * 

It  Rifty  Meetn  mirpri«ing  to  modem  readers,  but  it  was  exquisitely 

oharacieiiRtio  of  Vane,  that,  with  all  this  latitude  of  view,  he  had 

aliMolutcly  no  nymiwilhy  with  aourchy,  and  to  the  last  resented  it  as 

a  mi»r(;pr<.!M<iiitation  that  ho  was  willing  to  tolerate  "  sectaries."     By 

thin  word  I  take;  him  t^»  have  meant  those  who  were  tainted  with  sucb 

licontiouH  notiojjH  oh  pnaH  for  doctrines  of  liberty  now-a-dajrs.     Like 

\\w  htnooH  nud  iiinrtyrH  of  freedom  in  all  ages,  not  excluding  those  of 

tlio   French    Revolution,  but  only  the  base  and  brainless  spawn  of 

J(w;«ibitiiHni  ni>vv  infcHting  the  capitalH  of  Europe,  Vane  held  liberty  to 

b(!  identical  with  rif(lit  law.     Jf  I  were  asked  to  specify  one  thing 

whi<:h,  moro  than  any  other,  distinguished  this  Puritan  Revolutionist, 

I  Mltould  Kny  it  wjix  a  Npcctilutivt'  passion  fur  law.    Absolute  submissiou 

ti)  tliii  law  of  (Jliiist  wu  found  to  be  his  conception  of  perfect  liberty 

both  for  Church  and  State.     Many  voluble  persons  will  be  ready  to 

pntnoiitH'n    t.htH   a   theory    of    .sluvishness    mthcr    than    a    theory  of 

fiotuloni.     But  Vane  would  not  havo  agreed  with  Dr.  Strauss  that  the 

expression,   "  the   service   of  Cod,"    is   insulting   to   humanity,   and 

('rtlvinistic  tliitikerH  have  not  Wen   alone  in  holding  that  rational 

And  poKsiblo  liberty  is  the    same  thing  witli    rational   and    willing 

Rubmissioa  to  noccsaity.     The  highest  liberty  for  Vane  was  intel- 

li^jtMit   and   willing  wubmiaaion  to   the   law  of  Go<l,  as  the  high( 

liberty  for  Mr.  Huxley.  Mr.  S|>oncer,  and  Mr.  Bain  is  intelligent  sul 

inimion  to  the  law  of  Evolution.     The  ordinances  of  the  universe 

iCoutompluted.  aliki^   in   Imth   cju^es.   as   uualtemble  by  man.     Vane 

>^ovr«ver,  hehl  expressly  that  "  Oi>d  is  in  His  being  the  highest  reason.' 

Thc«o  aro  his  words,  quoted  from  his  treatise,  "  Concerning  Et 

jifo."     If  il  is  the  blasphemy  of  blasphemies,  as  Vane  would  ha% 

'nifimxKl,  to  deny  that  the  Almighty  must,  by  necessity  of  nature^ 

pnxwwi  "  iu  such  manner  as  is  exactly  consistent  with  the  wisdom  and 

i  fa  most  holy  Otxl,"  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 

iL  iKnmghout  the  uuivcrae  sectns  likely  enough  to  be  brought 

It  by  His  gK>verumout     The  trt/i  of  the  Infinite  Reason  wumC 

,  of  the  Infinite  Justice  just»  of  the  Infinite  Love  loving. 

hitt  been  maiutaincvl  by  80itte»  Vane  held  the  theory  of  nnii 

Itation  a&  held  by  Origon.  no  thpory  of  the  univeree  could  hare 

illMt  more  aQbiiaie  or  noto  joyous  than  his ;  but  I  have  seoi  no 

vmfdtr  hii  own  hand  or  fiom  his  own  Up  to  thb  eflect,  aad 
kv««e«i  vntu^«f  hU  which  appean  to  be  iiioaaasteni  with  Or^eB> 
Lara  Hm  res4  of  the  PMilaB\  he  w«s  overshadowed,  in 
a  las  eatira  aMoiliNlivK  Mthntr,  hv 
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reigniug  idea  of  the  age  tliat  it  is  irreverent  and  aioful  in  the  finite 
being  to  scan,  witli  frank,  lionest,  open  intelligence,  the  laws  pur|jort- 
ing  ta  be  given  him  by  the  Creator.  Those  laws,  Vane  and  his 
Puritan  contemporaries  believed,  had  been  infallibly  revealed,  and  had 
been  summed  up  in  the  Bible.  If  we  discard  this  belief,  we  shall  find 
a  good  deal  in  the  thinking  of  Vane  which  is  obsolete  and  untenable  ; 
but  if  we  want  to  understand  oiir  ancestors,  we  must  guard  against 
substituting  the  inferences  and  prepossessions  of  modernism  for  what 
they  thought  and  felt.  Discipline  .strict  as  that  of  Sparta  wa«,  to 
their  minds,  consistent  with  liberty,  but  license  they  deemed  as  unlike 
it  as  a  dnmk  Helot  was  unlike  Leonidiis.  The  mutinous  fooJ,  who 
fancied  himself  an  apo.stle  of  liberty  and  proceeded  to  act  on  the  per- 
suasion, had  a  pistol  bullet  through  his  head. 

In  the  business  of  remodelling  the  army,  Vane  acted  with  t.'roin- 
welt,  and  when  the  king  got  hi.s  finishing  defeat  at  Naseby,  and 
throughout  the  tiresome  and  fruitless  negotiations  between  (Jharle« 
and  the  Parliament,  the  two  friends  continued  of  one  min<i.  What 
sealed  the  doom  of  Charles,  as  we  saw  in  treating  of  Cromwell, 
was  that,  after  Montrose's  Highlanders  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by 
David  Leslie's  horsemen  at  Philiphaugh,  after  Alexander  LeKlie'n 
anijy  had  re-crosaed  the  Tweed,  when  the  Parliament  an-xioiisly 
desired  to  come  to  tcrm.s  with  the  King,  and  Cromwell  waa  willing 
to  umlertakc  what  would  have  been  even  for  him  the  ditticult 
prublera  of  securing  the  consent  of  the  army  to  the  arraugeTuent, 
Charles  deliberately  ordered  the  veins  of  England  to  be  opened  for 
new  blood-letting.  When  Cromwell  returned  victorious  from  the 
campaign  of  Preston,  he  and  his  army  were  inflexibly  resolved  that 
Charles  should  ilie.  They  were  not  careful  to  answer  the  Presbyterians 
as  to  the  political  consequences  of  their  act,  but  they  were  certain 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  execute  the  Lord's  vengeance  on  thi.s  man. 
The  Presbyterian  majority  in  Parliament  stood  fa-st  by  the  King, 
demanding  that  the  iutorminnble  treatying  should  be  resumed.  Vane 
lieaded  the  minority  and  tried  hard  to  get  a  vote,  not  that  Charles 
should  be  brought  to  trial,  but  that  the  Parliament  should  no  hvnger 
negotiate  with  him.  Vane  was  defeated.  Then  he  paused,  fur  his 
imperious  instincts  of  constitutionalism  and  order  forbade  him  to 
<(uell  by  the  sword  the  repressentatives  of  the  people,  Cromwell  ilid 
not  pau.se.  About  a  hundred  Taeraljcr.-^  were  viok-ntly  excluded  from 
the  House,  Vane  long  after  described  tins  as  a  "  great  violation  of 
privileges."  He  did  not  resist  or  protest,  but  he  could  not  approve. 
He  flitted  off  into  temporary  retirement.  "This,"  ho  says,  referring 
to  the  violation,  "  made  me  forbear  to  come  to  the  Parliament  for  the 
space  of  ten  weeks  (to  wit,  from  the  3rd  of  December,  1648,  till 
towards  the   middle  of  February  following)   or  to  medJle    in  any 
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public  trantiactioD&"  Ue  expressly  adds,  ''ueither  liad  I,  iu  the 
least,  any  consent  iu,  or  approbation  to,"  the  death  of  the  king ;  "  but 
on  the  contrary,  when  required  by  the  Parliament  to  take  an  oath  to 
give  my  approbation  a»  post  facto  to  what  was  done,  I  utterly  refused 
and  would  not  accept  of  sitting  in  the  Council  of  State  upon  these 
terms,  but  occasioned  a  new  oath  to  be  drawn,  wherein  that  was 
ODiitted."     During  his  absence  Charles  was  beheaded. 

Vane's  temporary  withdrawal  from  public  life  at  this  crisis  was 
characteristic.  He  was,  as  he  said,  "  tender  of  blo<:>d."  He  was 
intensely  regardful  of  constitutional  regularity.  Speculatively  he  had 
gone  step  for  step  with  Cromwell,  and  now  the  question  hati  been 
whether  a  Parliamentary  majority  should  be  allowed  to  sacrifice,  or 
at  least  to  imperil,  all  that  Cromwell  had  won  in  internecine  quarrel 
at  the  pike-point  with  that  very  party  of  Presbyterian  Royalists  with 
which  the  Presbyterians  of  the  House  were  believed  by  Vane  a.s  well 
as  Cromwell  to  be  in  sympathy.  There  are  Revolutions  and  Revolu- 
tions. Those  of  the  highest  order  have  in  all  countries  a  revolutiouaxy 
method  ;  and.  Cromwell  perceived  that  the  necessity  which  legiti- 
mizes the  revolutionary  method  hud  in  this  instance  arisen.  Even 
if  we  pronounce  Vane  right  in  withdrawing  from  the  House  when  he 
caught  sight  of  Pride's  mu.scjiieteers,  we  shall  have  made  out  for  him 
but  half  an  apology.  Had  he  stood  on  the  defensive  ;  had  he  pro- 
claimed to  England  that,  though  he  had  opposed  the  Presbjterian 
members  to  the  utmost,  he  would  join  them  in  vindicating  the  privi- 
leges of  Parliament ;  his  conduct  would  have  been  consistent  and 
bold.  But  to  flit  away  in  the  hour  of  pei-il  and  difficulty,  and  to  flit 
back  when  the  central  agony  was  past,  must  be  pronounced  the  part 
of  a  second-rate  man. 

Let  us,  however,  avoid  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  because  a 
man  is  not  absolutely  of  the  first  order;  is  not  a  Caesar  or  a  Crom- 
well, he  cannot  be  highly  remarkable  or  worthy  of  admiration.  At 
all  events,  let  us  understand  Vane's  position.  His  pui-pose,  says 
Godwin,  *'  was  a  Republic."  Vane  never,  to  my  knowledge,  made 
sticli  an  admission.  His  own  words  on  the  subject  are  explicit. 
"  That  which  I  have  had  in  my  eye  hath  been  to  preserve  the 
ancient,  well-constituted  government  of  England  on  its  own  basis 
and  primitive  righteous  foundations."  Power,  he  held,  resides  pri- 
marily iu  the  whole  people;  by  the  constitution  of  England  this 
power  is  vested  in  three  estates,  King,  Lords,  Commons:  "when 
these  cannot  agree,  but  break  one  from  another,  the  Commons  in 
Parliament  assembled  are  ex  ojjficio  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  the 
nation."  Accordingly,  "  when,  by  the  inordinate  fire  of  the  times, 
two  of  the  three  estates  were  for  a  season  melted  down,  they  did 
but  retire  into  their  root,  and  were  not  thereby  destroyed  but  rather 
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preserved."     He  thought  it  his  duty  "  to  preserve  the  Government, 
I  at  least  in  its  root,  whatever  changes  and  alterations  it  might  be  ex-' 
posed  unto  in  its  branches."     After  an  interval  which  he   variouslyj 
t  describes  as  of  six  weeks  and  of  ten  weeks  duration,  he  returned 
•  bis  place  id  Parliament,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of^ 
'State  under  the  Commonwealth. 

It  was  now  the  spring  of  164«f>,  and  nearly  three  eventful  years  were 
still  to  pass  before  the  aword  of  civil  war  was  sheathed.  The  first  was 
the  year  of  Trcdah  and  Wexford,  the  second  the  year  of  Dunbar,  the 
fthird  the  year  of  Worcester.  During  this  time  we  are  to  conceive 
Vane  as  incomparable  in  administrative  energy  and  in  financial  re- 
source. We  picture  him  also  as  of  antique  heroism  in  refusing  to  be 
enriched  for  his  public  services,  and  of  a  beautiful  Christian  tenderness 
in  dealing  with  delinquents.  The  sirro  way  to  provoke  his  opposition 
to  any  scheme  was  to  attempt  to  bribe  him»  Any  hint  of  such  a  thing 
put  him  on  his  guard,  and  ho  was  likely  to  be  a  far  more  dangerouai 
opponent  than  he  might  otherwise  have  been.  The  interested  and 
rapacious  members— and  there  were  several  such — had  no  more  for- 
midable antagonist.  When  a  mean  or  harsh  thing  was  attempted 
he  rushed  to  the  front  to  defeat  the  cruelty  or  to  baffle  the  job. 
He  was  consummate,  now  and  afterwards,  in  the  discharge  of  every 
Parliamentary  and  administrative  duty.  All  writers  admit  that  it 
was  his  superlative  management  of  naval  affairs  that  taught  Van 
Trompj  "  the  best  captain  in  the  world,"  says  exxiltant  Algomou 
Sydney,  to  take  down  from  his  inast-bead  the  broom  with  wliich  he 
had  beeu  metaphorically  sweeping  the  English  Cliannel,  and  to  use 
it  for  sweeping  his  own  decks  when  the  scuppers  spouted  Dutch  blood' 
shell  by  the  gims  of  Blake. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  an  exceedingly  clever  sketch  of  Vane,  executed 
on  the  principle  uniformly  observed  by  that  great  literary  artist, 
of  throwing  every  other  fig\u-e  on  bis  canvas  into  shade  and  sub-| 
ordination,  as  compared  with  his  hero.  The  perfect  justice  of 
Shakespearian  art,  in  which  the  Brutus  is  not  exalted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Cassar,  or  the  Csesar  at  the  expense  of  the  Brutus,  j 
— the  perfect  beauty  of  Tumerian  art  of  whicli  the  highest  light 
is  white,  and  the  shade,  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  is  not  black,  but  crimson 
— have  not  been  attained  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  His  sketch  of  Vane  is 
just  in  attributing  to  him  exquisite  intellectual  subtlety,  and  deny- 
ing him  the  regal  strength  of  Cromwell ;  it  is  unjust  in  leaving 
the  finhil  impression  that  Vane  was  but  a  thin  intcllectualist,  cap- 
able of  nothing  better  than  splitting  dialectical  hairs,  "  I  want 
twisted  cordage."  And  could  not  Blake  have  mentioned  a  kind  of 
cordage,  not  spun  from  moonshine,  which  Vane  understood  the 
twisting  of  ?     "A  man  of  endless  virtues,  and  of  endless  intellect ; 
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but  you  must  not  very  specialty  ask,  How  or  Where  ?  Vane  was  tin? 
friend  of  Mittou  :  that  is  almost  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given." 
Vanc'a  life  for  ten  years  was  a  continual  doing  of  things  which  only 
one  jnau  in  a  thousand  could  have  done ;  specihcally  take  thrci* 
items  in  answer  to  the  How  oi-  Where  ?  He  managed  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  King  as  the  Parliamentary  head  of  that  party  which 
was  in  concert  with  Crorawell ;  he  formed  the  alliance  which  brought 
the  Scots  into  England  in  1G44  and  saved  the  cause  on  Mai-stoa 
Moor ;  and  he  made  the  navy  invincible  under  Blake>  True,  he  wa 
Milton's  friend ;  and  the  man  to  whom  Milton  addressed  a  sonnet 
was  likely  to  he  something  more  than  "  an  amiable,  devoutly  zealous, 
very  pretty  man  :"  but  Vane  was  for  fifteen  years,  and  sxich  years  a& 
Mr.  Carlyle  knows,  the  friend  of  another  besides  Milton,  to  wit,  Oliver 
Cromwell.  "  A  man,  one  rather  finds,  of  light  fibre  this  Sir  Harry 
Vane."  On  the  evo  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  at  the  darkest  moment 
he  had  ever  experienced,  Cronxwell  wrote  apprising  Sir  Arthur 
Haselrig  of  his  extreme  peril.  He  named  one  man  in  Parliament, 
and  but  one,  to  whom  the  gravity  of  the  situation  was  to  be  laid 
.bare.  "Let  H.  Vono  know  what  I  write."  The  man  of  whom 
Oliver  Cromwell  wrote  this,  on  the  2ud  of  September,  16-50,  was 
assuredly  no  man  of  "light  fibre."  Not  even  the  ingenuity  of 
Mr,  Carlyle,  however,  eau  frame  too  strong  a  statement  as  to  the 
speculative  subtlety  and  dialectical  pertinacity  of  Vane. 

The  personal  friendship  and  political  association  of  Cromwell  aud 
Vane  began,  I  suppose,  to  relax  soon  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  in 
September,  1651  ;  but  there  was  no  actual  rupture  until,  in  April,. 
1653,  Cromwell  turned  the  Long  Parliament  into  the  street.  During 
the  intervening  months  the  two  men  had  been  gradually  assuming 
the  lead  of  antagoni.st  parties,  but  neither  appears  to  have  relin- 
quished, until  almost  the  moment  of  forcible  dissolution,  hope  that 
they  should  be  able  to  act  in  concert.  Cromwell  and  his  party  called 
for  a  settlement,  involving  a  dissolution  of  the  Parliament.  Vane 
admitted  that  the  Parliament  could  not  last  for  ever,  but  was  anxious 
tliat  the  seats  of  a  proportion  of  its  members  should  be  secured  in  the 
new  Parliament,  and  still  more  anxious  that  the  affair  should  be  car- 
ried through  under  Parliamentary  authority. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Cromwell  jiarty  and  those  of  the  VAue  party  had 
been  in  conference.  Cromwull  jdleged  that  Vane  had  prumised,  when 
the  meeting  broke  up,  that  nothing  should  be  done  without  further 
negotiation.  I  fancy  that  no  express  promise  had  been  given,  or  that 
the  impetuous  Republicans  who  acted  with  Vane,  perceiving  that 
Cromwell  was  bent  on  ind\icing  the  Parliament  to  ask  him  to  take 
the  business  in  hand,  determined  over-night  to  hurry  on  the  Bill 
for  a  regular  Parliamentary  dissolution.      At   all  events  Cromwell 
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heard  next  morning,  that  a  Bill  for  tbe  election  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment was  being  pressed  through  all  its  stages.  His  own  statement 
was  that  the  members,  who  formerly  had  seemed  determined  on  keep- 
ing their  seats  for  ever,  were  now  rushing  into  dissolution  and  a 
general  election  with  a  hot  haste  which  would  ruin  all.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  House  and  put  an  end  to  the  debate  and  the  Par- 
liament. Vane,  overwhelmed  with  giief  and  astonishment,  appealed 
to  Cromwell,  but  the  sole  reply  was  a  prayer  that  the  Lord  would 
deliver  him  from  Sir  Harry  Vane.  The  precise  purport  of  the  Act 
which  was  before  the  House  is  not  known.  Cromwell  got  hold  of  it, 
and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  evidence 
that,  in  endeavouring  to  restore  the  fi'amework  of  the  constitution,  he 
made  use  of  the  project  of  Vane. 

Vane  entertained  no  misgivings,  as  to  what  duty  required  of  him 
at  this  juncture.  Cromwell's  proceeding  he  regarded  as  "usurpa- 
tion," as  the  plucking  up  of  Parliamentary  liberty  "by  the  very 
roots,"  as  the  introduction  of  "an  arbitrary  Regal  Power,  under  the 
name  of  Protector,  by  force  and  the  law  of  the  sword."  In  the 
prime  of  his  yeara  and  energies,  he  retired  from  public  life.  Believ- 
ing that  Cromwell  had  been  false  to  his  conscience  and  to  the  cause, 
he  refused  to  countenance  him.  The  sacrifice  he  made  was  great. 
Honour,  activity,  eminence  could,  he  was  well  aware,  be  purchased  by 
one  unequivocal  sign  of  submission ;  and  none  knew  better  than  he 
the  terrors  of  Cromwell's  frown.  Until  virtue  becomes  a  jest,  the 
moral  grandeur  of  hia  position  at  this  time  will  receive  the  homage 
of  mankind. 

The  view  of  the  relative  positions  of  Vane  and  Cromwell  in  those 
years,  which,  after  careful  examination  of  what  the  two  men  said 
or  wrote  for  themselves,  and  consideration  of  other  evidence  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  I  have  adopted,  is  one  which,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  has  not  been  taken  by  any  previous  writer.  The 
case  was  simply  one  of  misunderstanding.  Cromwell  and  Vane 
were  both  honest,  and  they  aimed  at  one  and  the  same  thing  \ 
but  they  could  not  see  eye  to  eye,  and  there  was  no  reconciler 
wise  enough  and  tender  enough  to  mediate  between  them.  The 
principal  grounds  for  thia  conclusion  will  now  be  placed  before  the 
reader. 

In  March,  1656,  when  he  had  been  in  power  for  about  three 
years,  Cromwell  proclaimed  a  fast.  There  was  much  discontent 
abrojid  ;  the  burdens  of  his  place  were  pressing  hard  upon  him  ; 
and  with  the  simple-heartednesa  of  a  Puritan  Joshua  or  David,  he 
gave  the  Grodly  this  opportunity  for  "applying  themselves  to  the 
Lord  to  discover  the  Achan,  who  had  ao  long  obstructed  the  set- 
tlement of  these  distracted  Kingdoms."     Vane  issued  a  pamphlet, 
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in  which  he  suggested  an  answer  to  Oliver's  question.  Vane'e^ 
biographers  represent  the  piece  as  a  defiance,  and  ai-e  enraptured' 
■with  the  siihlinio  cffrontcrj'  which  tells  Cromwell  to  his  face  that  /«r 
is  the  Achan  who  troubles  Israel.  This  is  mere  ^'ulgar  modeniisra. 
The  pampldet,  carefully  read,  is  found  to  be  an  overture  towards 
reconciliation.  The  coui"se  it  points  out,  as  that  which  ought  to  be 
t^ken  in  order  that  the  desired  settlement  may  be  attained,  is 
firmly  and  distinctly  defined  ;  but  tlie  tunc  is  earnestly,  and  even 
affectionately,  respectful  to  Cromwell.  During  the  thi'ee  years  o£^ 
his  government  there  had,  says  Vauc,  been  "  great  silence  in  Heaven, 
as  if  God  were  pleased  to  stand  still  and  be  a  looker  on,"  to  see 
what  His  people  would  make  of  it  iu  England.  "  And  as  God 
hath  had  the  silent  part,  so  man,  and  that  good  men  too,  have  had 
the  active  and  busy  part,  and  have,  like  themselves,  made  a  great 
sound  aiid  noise,  like  the  shout  of  a  King  in  a  mighty  host."  No 
gi'eat  harm,  he  admits,  has  as  yet  been  done,  but  "  fear  and  jealousy  " 
have  been  occaaioued,  and  the  "  risk  of  great  confusions  and  dis- 
orders "  has  been  incurred.  What,  then,  i.s  tlie  evil  thing  ?  It  is  that 
the  strait  gate  and  narrow  way  of  Parliamentary  method  have 
been  departed  from.  It  is  that  what  has  been  done  has  not  been 
done  by  Parliamentary  order.  Vane  does  not  demand  a  Republic. 
"  That  branch  of  sovereignty  which  chiefly  respects  the  execution  of 
laws,"  may,  he  says,  be  "  entrusted  into  the  hands  of  one  single 
person,  if  need  require.  .  .  .  And  all  disobedience  thereunto,  or 
contempt  thereof,  be  taken  as  done  to  the  people's  sovereignty.'*  AU 
the  world  knew,  and  none  knew  better  than  Vane,  that  if  there  was 
to  be  a  sovereign  appointed  at  this  time  in  England,  that  sovereign 
could  be  only  Cromwell.  Vane,  both  before  and  after  this  period, 
proved  himself  an  ardent  maintaiuer  of  the  position  thai  not  only 
thie  or  that  Stuart  king,  but  the  family  as  a  whole,  had  been 
rejected  by  God  from  reigning  ovei"  England.  What  has  just  been 
quoted  must  mean,  therefore,  that  he  has  no  objections  either  to 
monarchy  in  the  abstract  or  to  Cromwell  as  monarch.  He  'grants 
further  that  "  the  very  persons  now  in  power"  are  those  to  set  about 
the  new  arrangement.  A  "  General  Council  or  Convention  '*  shall» 
he  proposes,  be  summoned,  "by  order  from  the  present  ruling  power." 
How,  then,  is  liberty,  incarnated  in  Parliament,  to  be  preserved  t 
Tho  question  can  be  explicitly  answered  in  Vane's  own  words.  The 
Convention  is  to  bo  called  by  Cromwell,  "  but  considered  as  General 
of  the  Army."  These  last  words  are  Vane's  formula  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  State.  The  Lonig  Parliament  was  to  be  regarded  as  «till 
undissolved,  and  Cromwell  was  to  act  by  its  authority. 

Let  \xs  now  turn  to  Cromwell.     He  had  proceeded  in  singulai'ly 
mixLUtc   accordance   with   Vane's   scheme.      He    had    instituted    9. 
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Council  J  he  lind  called  a  Convention.  He  hsid  professed  himsflf 
bent  upon  preserviag  tbc  couatitutioual  liberties  and  Parliamentary 
forma  of  England.    He  had  told  his  Parliament  that  he  had  hastened 

,to  lay  down  the  sword,  retaining  it  not  for  ono  hour  longer  than  abso- 
lute necessity  commanded.     He  had   told  them  with  stammering 

[earnestness  and  iteration  that  they  were  a  free  Parliament ;  he  hsui 
divested  himself  of  all  legislative  power ;  he  had  treated  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  Parliament  should  have  control  of  the  pui*8e  ;  he 
bad  spoken  of  his  own  authority  as  purely  magisterial ;  and  he  had 
suggested  the  almost  incredibly  bold,  but  intensely  constitutional. 

^measure  of  reducing  the  army  to  10,000  foot  and  5000  horse.  If 
there  was  to  be  a  monarch  in  England  at  all,  and  if  he  were  to  be 
armed  with  sufficient  executive  power  to  render  it  po8.sible  for  him 
to  maintain  the  Puritan  interest,  he  could  not  have  been  more  scru- 
pulously constitutional  than  Oliver  had  proposed  to  be  to  his  first 

,  Farliameut. 

The  two  men,  therefore,  were  seeking  to  attain  essentially  the 
Bame  thing.  They  differed  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  goal  could  be 
reached.  They  were  both '"constitutional  pedants,  if  the  profession 
of  ii  supreme  regard  for  Parliament  as  the  ultimate  representative  of 
English  freedom,  is  constitutional  pedantry,  Cromwell  would  have 
considered  it  a  sinister  compliment  to  be  told,  with  whatever  allu- 
sion to  the  immensities,  eteruities,  and  divine  radiances,  that  he 
had  superseded  the  Parliamentary  constitution  of  England.  It  waaa 
a  fundamental  idea  with  the  Pyms.  Hampdens,  and  Croniwells  of 
tliat  age  that  the  political  personality  of  a  nation,  constitutionally 
represented,  is  a  higher  thiug  than  the  combined  will  and  wisdom  of 
the  best  of  despots.  Nor,  I  tliiuk,  would  they  have  assented  to  Mr. 
Carlyle's  declaration  that  CromwoU's  stronger  hold  on  "  the  Concrete  " 
proved  him  to  be  a  greater  man  than  Vane,  or  that  Vane's  supreme 
estimation  of  "  the  Abstract  "  argued  liim  an  inferior  man  to  Crom- 
well. In  "  the  Gojicrete,"  Mr.  Carlyle  insists,  "  lies  the  Perennial." 
Does  it  1  Is  it  not  expressly  upon  extracting  the  soul  or  kernel  of 
"  the  Concrete  "  and  garnering  it  up  as  abstract  truth  that  human 
progress,  social,  moral,  political,  depends  ?  The  man  Moses  lived  and 
died ;  why  has  not  his  inspiration  become  as  much  a  secret  as  hi 
grave  1  Because  the  abstract  truth  which  he  embodied  in  a  simpkil 
moral  code  has  been  a  treasure  of  the  race  for  three  thousand  yeai%l 
and  to  this  day  enables  the  simplest  soul,  from  Ur  of  the  ChaidesB 
to  Sau  Frajacisco,  to  decide  oflF-hand  that  the  thief,  the  liar,  the  blas- 
phemer, are  social  pests  and  enemies.  The  history  of  the  East  hdn, 
to  a  large  extent,  been  the  history  of  individual  men  of  geniMB. 
Many  of  them  have  been  heroic.  They  have  raised  armies,  w^ded 
together  empireSj  been  adored  by  their  subjects;    but  when  they 
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died  their  empires  fell  to  pieces.  The  East,  pre-eminently  the  land 
of  hero-worship,  \\2&  not  progressed.  The  West  has  had  great  men ; 
great  men  are  indispensable  to  advancing  civilization :  but  the 
West  has  not  worshipped  them ;  she  has  honoured  and  prized 
them,  learned  their  methods,  formuUsed  their  wisdom  :  therefore 
the  West  has  been  the  land  of  progress.  Mr.  Carlyle  congratu- 
latcH  himself  that  mankind  cannot  fall  below  hero-worship.  I 
«tn  not  80  sure  of  that ;  but  the  grand  point  is  to  rise  above  it. 
Hero-worship  is  the  rudest  and  most  widely  diffused  of  all  virtues. 
We  have  it  in  perfection  in  the  animal  races.  The  strongest 
buffalo  in  the  herd,  the  strongest  cock  in  tlie  brood,  has  no  di(H'< 
oulty  in  being  recognized  tyrant,  and  in  slaying  or  banishing  rivals. 
This  is  hero-worship  pure  and  simple;  this  is  imperialism  in  its 
native,  naked,  savage  grandeur  :  and  it  is  because  man  has  risen 
above  such  hero-worship  that  he  has  vindicated  himself,  to  some 
extent,  against  the  dark  wrath,  and  bitter  cruelty,  and  tjTannical 
strength  of  primeval  nature.  There  is  one  thing,  indeed,  worse' 
than  the  tyrannical  reign  of  one  strong  man  hero-worshipped  by  his 
subjects;  to  wit,  the  reign  of  multitudinous  simpletons,  wonsliipping 
charlatans.  In  ages  when  an  enormous  number  of  persons,  whom 
"  nature  meant  plain  fooKs,"  are  turned  by  education  of  the  tongue 
into  "  coxcombs,"  and  go  about  Europe  raving  and  reciting  against 
Order,  discipline,  obedience,  and  law,  the  inspiration  of  a  Carlyle 
•wa.*?  required  to  remind  us  that  hero-worsliip  is  not  so  bad  as  in- 
capacity to  respect  anything.  License  and  anarchy  are  scienti- 
fically definable  as  liberty  fallen  into  idiocy  or  madness.  When 
mutiny  passes  itself  off  on  all  hands  as  liberty,  it  is  a  mag'* 
nificeut  contribution  to  the  instructing  influences  of  the  time  to' 
unveil  Cromwell  as  an  honest  and  m^pcianimous  restorer  of  order. 
But  the  elementary  principles  of  political  science  must  not  boii 
shattered  on  the  glittering  rocks  of  individualism ;  and  the  lesson 
of  England's  great  Revolution  was  not  the  duty  and  importance  of 
hcro-wor«hip,  but  something  far  deeper  than  that. 

To  return,  however,  from  this  digression,  may  we  not  pronounce 
it  a  curious,  interesting,  and,  perhaps,  unprecedented  situation  in 
which  we  find  Cromwell  and  Yane  ?  Remember  that,  apart  from 
all  constitutional  theories,  the  men  had  been  knit  together  by  the 
sympathy  of  a  lofty  spiritual  enthusia'^m  for  the  Puritan  cause. 
Both  were  men  of  faith  and  prayer  ;  of  infinite  mystical  ardour  ; 
who  had  stood  side  by  side  in  long  yeans  of  toil  and  danger,  brothers 
ill  a  sacred  band,  elect  soldiers  of  Ciirist,  who  had  given  the  King- 
dom to  the  Saints  by  an  inalienable  title.  There  is  something 
tragical  in  their  severance  through  a  mere  miaunderstandiug — a  mere 
misconception  by  each  of  the  position  of  the  other.     The  greatest 
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Bpeculative  politician  of  the  age  is  desirous  of  co-operating  with  its 
greatest  practical  politician  in  securing  the  reign  of  the  Saints  and  in 
making  England  free.  And  what,  on  Vane's  own  showing,  keeps  them 
apart?  Simply  this,  that  the  speculative  genius  would  have  the  prac- 
tical genius  do  over  again  what  he  had  done  three  years  before,  only 
he  is  to  be  "considered  "  as  not  the  Parliament's  dissolver,  but  the 
chief  of  the  Army.  Had  the  men  looked  into  eacli  other's  faces,  taken 
each  other's  hands,  recalled  the  memories  of  their  long  and  glorious 
fnendship,  with  all  its  triala  and  all  its  trust ;  had  Cromwell,  his 
eyes  streaming,  as  they  often  did,  with  tears,  his  features  spark- 
ling witli  sincerity  and  earnestness,  told  Vane  that  a  sense  of 
necessity,  imperious  as  the  iDspiration  of  the  Almighty,  bad  im- 
pelled him  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  and  that,  in  doing  so,  bo  had 
'^considered  "  himself  the  servant  of  the  English,  people;  a  recon- 
ciliation might  surely  have  taken  place.  Possibly  not.  Cromwell 
was  choleric,  Vane  ineffably  self-complacent,  interminably  argumen- 
tative. "We  want  to  cook  our  omelette,"  says  Cromwell,  "and 
on  the  same  receipt.  Don't  we?"  "Yes,"  answers  Vane;  "but 
there  is  another  thing  essential.  We  must  break  no  constitutional 
eggs."  "  We  must  break  them  if  the  cooking  of  our  omelette  is  a 
necessity  ;  but  never  mind  that ;  the  eggs  were  broken  three  years 
,  ago  ;  are  you  going  to  pour  the  omelette  into  the  fire  in  order  to  get 
*back  the  eggs?"  "In  a  constitutional  egg  I  distinguish  between 
the  material  form  and  the  ideal  type.  The  material  eggs  have  been 
broken  ;  but  if  we  only  understand  that,  through  all  the  accidents 
of  circumstance,  through  all  Dissolutions  and  Protectorates,  the 
immortal  type  has  remained  inviolate ;  if,  in  short,  we  regard  the 
events  of  the  three  last  years  as  non-existent,  and  fall  back  upon  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  the  eggs  shall  be  unbroken."  "  Can  any 
man  understand  such  fancies  \  You  are  a  juggler  after  alL  The 
Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane ! " 

Thus  an  interview  viight  have  ended,  though  there  yras  always 
the  chance  that  a  peal  of  laughter  would  break  the  strange  enchant- 
ment. Cromwell  and  Vane  never  came  to  know  how  near  they  stood 
to  one  another.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that,  except  in  a 
personal  interview,  there  was  no  hope  for  Vane's  reasoning.  In  whatj 
I  take  to  have  been  the  simple  honesty  of  his  heart,  he  asked^ 
Fleetwood  to  put  his  pamphlet  into  Oliver's  hand,  and  I  cannot 
adopt  Mr.  Forster's  suggestion  that  Fleetwood  never  did  so.  Read- 
ing the  piece  and  brooding  over  it,  Cromwell  was  safe  to  be 
incensed.  Were  the  many  wonderful  appearances  of  God  in  thtf_ 
last  three  years  to  be  wiped  from  human  remembrance  ?  Was  tho 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  after  He  had  been  long  sought  in 
prayer,  to  be  deemed  of  less  authority  than  a  Sgment  of  constituo] 
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tional  logic  \  In  one  part  of  the  pamphlet  Vane  suggests,  with 
what  he  intends  for  ternlor  civility,  tliat,  though  Cromwell  lias 
yielded  to  severe  temptation  once,  all  may  yet  be  well.  He  deli- 
cately but  inexorably  takes  it  for  gi'anted  that  Cromwell  has  been 
self-seeking.  Oliver  can  be  proved  to  have  taken  as  much  as  this  in 
good  part  when  an  old  friend  gave  it  him  face  to  face,  Mi-s. 
Hutchinson  says  that  he  was  effusively  contrite  when  he  was  told  as 
much  by  her  husbaml.  But  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  Cromwell  was 
proud ;  his  conscience  was  clear ;  and  he  would  have  felt  that  Henry 
Vane,  whose  name  had  so  often  been  coupled  with  his  own  in 
"  detraction  rude,"  ou^^ht  to  have  known  him  better  than  to  attril>ute 
I  to  him  what  was,  after  all,  but  vulgar  ambition.  Vaae  failed  here,  as 
he  always  failed,  from  lack  of  the  practical  instinct ;  also  it  must,  I 
think,  he  added,  from  his  not  rising  to  the  conception  of  an  ambition 
which  is  not  ignoble,  an  ambition  which  scorns  pageantry  and  all 
that  the  crowd  thinks  sweet  in  kingship,  an  ambition  to  fill  the 
; place  in  which  the  work  of  a  king  is  to  be  done,  work  necessary  for 
great  ends,  and  which  none  else  can  perform.  Vane  missed  his  mark 
by  a  hau"'s-brea<ltli,  but  such  a  miss  was  as  bad  as  a  mile.  Cromwell 
treated  him  as  a  dangerous  and  perverse  dreamer,  and  Vane,  till  his 
death-day,  thought  that  Cromwell  had  betrayed  the  cause.  In  the 
autumn  of  1(>5()  he  was  thrown  into  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  remained 
a  prisoner  for  about  four  months. 

There  was  now  but  one  proof  that  Oliver  could  offer  jn  additioD 
to  those  already  given  that  his  supremacy  was  necessary  to  guard 
the  life  of  Puritanism  in  England — namely,  his  death.  Some 
months  after  Vane's  release  from  confinement,  he  died.  It  was 
September,  1657,  and  for  nearly  two  years  Vane  and  the  Repub- 
licans were  to  try  what  they  could  do  for  their  cause,  now  that 
the  usurpei'  impeded  them  no  more.  Vane  was  returned  to 
Richard's  Parliament,  and  the  Republicans  rallied  round  him  as 
their  chief  It  is  a  proof  that  he  was  not  wedded  to  the  forms 
of  a  Republic,  but  that  his  fixed  and  vmchangcable  idea  was  tliat 
the  soul  of  treedom  lay  in  the  authority  of  Parliament,  that  he 
favoured  the  notion  of  the  Pailiameut's  "adopting"  Richard,  and  thus 
giving  him  a  valid  title.  Between  the  army  and  the  Parhament,  bow- 
ever,  poor  dawdling  Dick  was  badgered  into  abdication.  Securing 
a  reasonable  supply  of  victual,  he  retired  into  profotmd  obscurit}', 
and  continued  to  vegetate  until  he  was  eighty-six.  The  meteor  of 
the  Heavens  had  flamed  itself  out  in  fifty-eight  years  \  the  tallow- 
candle  shed  its  meek  Uluminatiou  for  upwards  of  four  scoi*e.  Richard 
having  gone,  Vane  had  liis  will  to  the  letter.  "  The  representative 
body,"  he  said,  "  never  dies,  whoever  dies."  Well,  here  once  more 
was  the   immortal  Rump.     Had  Pride's  sword,  instead  of  leaving 
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that  eonsklerabic  part  of  the  indestructible  auimal,  cut  it  down  to 
the  point  of  the  tail,  still  would  the  fiery  particle  have  contiuued  to 
bura  therein,  and  liberty  to  live  in  England.  Alas  !  the  immortal 
formula  couhl  not  breathe  the  chill  air  of  reality.  Eurydice,  poising 
herself  with  difSculty  on  her  limp  legs,  cast  a  wan  glance  on  her 
forlorn  Orpheus,  and  wavered  back  into  the  shades.  Oliver  liad.  been 
right  after  all.  Counter-revolution  came,  surging  up  like  an  Atlantic 
tide,  and  the  storm-winds  began  to  sing.  Vane,  who  .saw  whither 
the  waves  were  tending,  cast  in  his  lot  vritb  the  officers  and  the 
army.  Here  lay  now  the  last  hope  for  the  old  cause.  But  why 
despair  ?  Were  there  not  many  men  of  valour,  men  of  might  and 
repute,  each  thinking  himself  not  so  much  worse  a  soldier  than 
Cromwell  ?  Were  there  not  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  Ludlow,  and  were 
not  the  Ironsides  still  here  ?  Woe's  me!  The  angel  of  victory  hung 
with  drooping  plumes,  and  eyes  fixed  as  in  death-swoon,  over 
Oliver's  grave.  Even  ,thc  Ironsides  found  their  occupation  gone. 
Lambert,  Mr.  Bisset  almost  thinks,  won  Dunbar  for  Cromwell,  but 
he  could  win  no  battles  for  himself.  Indomitable  Ludlow,  with  his 
face  of  stolid  self-sufficiency,  might  have  heard  the  very  sedges  of 
the  Irish  bog.s,  where  he  had  been  extremely  victoiious  and  rather 
cruel,  whispering  that  he  was  an  ass.  In  a  state,  I  have  no  doubt, 
of  perfect  logical  complacency,  but  practical  distraction,  Vane  tried 
soldiering,  heatled  a  regiinent,  and  was  cheered  as  he  rode  before  his 
men  in  Southwark.  It  was  a  vain  show.  Monk,  who  cared  not 
a  tohacco-quid  about  Puritanism,  but  was  a  lover  of  order,  found 
that  he  must  an'angc  matters.  By  a  fantasy  of  fate,  out  of  Scotland, 
whence,  conjured  by  Laud,  the  Revolution  hatl  first  come,  marched 
the  army  which  brought  settlement.  Cromweirs  logic  proved  sternly 
right ;  he  alone  could  keep  out  Charles  II.;  and  Vane  found  himself 
once  more  a  close  prisoner,  with  worse  prospect's  than  when  he  had 
been  confined  in  Carisbrook. 

He  employed  himself  principally  in  composition.  Among  other 
things,  he  wrote  a  treatise  of  some  length,  "Concerning  Eternal 
Life."  I  resolutely  tried  to  read  it,  and  made  progress,  but  am 
compelled  to  own  myself  beaten.  The  style  is  clear  j  the  ideas  are 
not  separately  difficult  to  apprehend  ;  but  the  subtlety  of  the  dis- 
tinctions, the  multiplicity  of  the  subsidiary  clauses  and  qualifications, 
the  marvellous  complexity  of  the  whole,  added  to  a  certain  monoto- 
nous, silvery  flow  of  language,  lend  it  a  higher  mesmerizing  power 
than  any  book  I  have  ever  tried.  In  the  forenoon,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  tea,  and  with  an  alarm-clock  to  go  ofi"  at  your  ear 
every  twenty  minutes,  you  might  make  something  of  it  j  I  have 
been  too  signally  defeated  to  try  again.  There  is  no  end  to  Vane's 
distinctions.     He  distinguishes  between  the  creation  of  the  soul  and 
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the  creation  of  the  body ;  between  the  "  state  of  being  "  which  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  had  before  being  created,  and  that  into  which 
they  were  created  ;  between  the  male  and  female  principles,  created 
complete  in  Adam  before  Eve  appeared.  In  the  opinion  ora  creation 
of  all  things  first  in  idea  and  then  in  fact  there  is  obviously  an  after- 
glow of  Platonism  ;  and  is  not  that  queer  notion  about  male  and 
female  in  Adam  a  kind  of  anticipation  of  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  startling  suggestions  of  Darwin  ?  Of  God  Vane  says  that  He 
"cannot  but  will  good,  aa  of  His  own  nature  bound  up  unto  it." 
This  is  the  fundamental  postulate  of  Calvinism, 

After  two  years'  grievous  imprisonment,  Vane  was  brought  to  trial. 
Parliament  had  petitioned  in  his  favour ;  Charles  had  promised  to 
spare  his  life ;  but  "  the  word  of  a  king  "  of  the  Stuart  race  was  not 
likely  to  inspire  much  confidence  in  Vane.  Hallam  pronounces  his 
defence  valid  against  the  charge  of  high  treason,  on  the  principle  of 
English  law  that  submission  to  a  government  dt  facto  is  not  a  crime. 
Twice  he  had  either  tacitly  or  expressly  assented  to  the  abolition  of 
the  kingly  office  in  England  ;  once  a  few  months  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth,  when  Parliament  passed  a  Bill  to  that 
effect,  and  once  when  he  brought  in  a  report  in  the  same  sense  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell  ;  but  be  would, 
no  Joubt,  have  maintained  that,  on  neither  occasion  was  he  answer- 
able for  the  action  of  Parliament,  and  that  on  both  he  had  agreed 
only  that  kingship  should  be  in  abeyance,  I  think  it  probable  that 
his  stubborn  insistance,  before  his  judges,  on  the  doctrine  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  vital  part  of  the  body  politic  in  England, 
not  the  House  of  Lords  and  not  the  Monarch,  gave  mortal  offence  to 
Chai-les.  At  all  events  the  King  declared  him  a  dangerous  person, 
and  left  him  to  his  doom. 

His  last  days  and  hours  were  marked  by  complete  moral 
triumph.  The  serene  invincibility  of  a  soul  that  had  not  con- 
sciously stooped  to  evil,  that  had  not  sinned  against  the  light,  that 
had  chosen  pain  and  dishonour  and  all  that  the  world  calls  failure, 
rather  than  be  untrue  to  itself  or  sully  its  rectitude,  shone  in 
his  face  and  spoke  in  his  whole  demeanour.  When  he  was  being 
drawn  on  a  "  sled  "  through  the  precincts  of  the  Tower  to  the  place 
of  execution  on  Tower  Hill^  he  said  with  a  smile,  that  he  had 
*'  never  been  better  in  his  life."  From  roof  and  window  grave  and 
sorrowful  Puritan  faces  wafted  greetings  towards  him,  "  The  Lord  go 
■with  you  \  The  Great  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth  appear  in  you  and 
for  you  !  "  He  took  off  his  hat  and  mildly  bowed  hia  thanks.  "  The 
Lord  Jesus  go  with  your  dear  soul ! "  said  the  crowd  in  the  way  as  he 
passed.  He  was  in  a  black  suit  with  silk  waistcoat  of  scarlet — "  the 
victorious  colour/'  says  the  old  reporter.     He  would  have  spoken 
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much  on  the  scaffold ;  for  the  ineflable  dialectical  coniplaceucy  con- 
tinuedj  and  he  was  ready  to  prove  that  he  had  always  been  per- 
fectly right ;  but  the  trumpeters  were  ordered  to  "  murre  ''  derisively 
iin  his  face,  and  drown  his  voice  ;  his  documents  were  snatched  from 
bis  hand ;  and  with  a  bnital  rudeness,  which  shocked  the  crowd, 
the  officials  rifled  his  pockets  for  papers.  All  this  was  exi|uisitoly 
fitted  to  agonize  him.  But  the  heavenly  sunshine  that  enveloped 
his  soul  was  never  disturbed.  Not  a  nerve  quivered  Id  lip  or 
finger.  He  laid  his  head  ou  the  block  with  the  placidity  of  11  child 
falling  asleep.  His  last  words  were,  "  Father,  glorify  thy  servant  in 
the  sight  of  men,  that  he  may  glorify  Thee  in  the  discharge  df  his 
duty  to  Thee  and  to  his  country."  An  onlooker,  who  had  been  a 
curious  observer  of  executions,  declared  that  his  connlonauce  did 
not  in  the  lea.st  change,  and  that  his  head  alone,  of  all  he  liad 
seen  in  the  same  circumstances,  did  not  make  any  motion  after 
severance,  but  lay  perfectly  still.  Cromwell  died  in  his  bed,  with 
his  family  round  him  ;  but  the  deathbed  of  Cromwell  wjls  not  so 
calm  as  the  scaffold  of  Vane. 

Constitutional  logic  lias  not  made  a  single  step  in  advance  j>f 
the  futulamcntal  positions  of  Vane.  No  possible  political  develop- 
ment can  outrun  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  administered  by 
officers  appointed  by  the  people's  intelligent  wiiL  This  was  hi.s 
essential  principle,  although  it  was  complicated,  and  at  times 
perhaps  obtJcured,  by  the  opinion  that  Christ  had  bestowed  au 
inalienable  freeduai,  an  inalienable  sovereignty,  upon  believei"s. 
The  political  history  of  Great  Britain  since  his  death  has  been 
explicitly  and  literally  the  working  ont,  in  practical  application 
and  full  and  fina!  recognition,  of  his  doctrine  that  the  .seat  of 
Engli.sii  liberty,  the  root  of  English  sovereignty,  is  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  arrangements  of  destiny  that 
a  man  is  seldom  .so  well  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  to  posterity ; 
we  are  now  able  to  do  more  justice  to  Cromwell  than  Vane  was,  and 
to  Vane  than  Cromwell  was ;  and  we  can  see  that  Cromwel!  might 
have  done  more  fur  his  euuntry  if  Vane  had  co-operated  with  him : 
but  let  us  not  be  hard  upon  Vane  for  forfeiting  such  a  fritnidship  as 
the  Protector's,  and  erecting  Ids  own  scaffold,  rather  than  coun- 
tenance even  Oliver  Crriiiiwell  in  dealing  rudely  with  the  Parliament 
of  England. 

Peter  Bayne. 


IS  A  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  FEASIBLE  IN  THESE  DAYS  ? 


A  REMARKABLE  little  work  dealing  with  this  problem,  entitled 
"The  True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson,"  has  recently  been 
exciting  much  attention  and  interest  It  is  so  good  a  book  that  it 
might  have  been,  and  uiight  to  have  been,  much  better.  It  is  full  of 
literary  skill,  and  notable  for  the  entire  absence  of  apparent  effort; 
while  here  and  there  it  almost  approaches  to  a  sort  of  genius  in  the 
effective  naturalness  of  the  style  and  the  graphic  simplicity  of  the 
descriptions; — and  the  amount  and  vividness  of  feeling  sliown  in 
every  page  make  the  undeniable  ahiUty  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  art 
go  further  and  pnxluce  more  impression  than  if  it  proceeded  from  a 
less  tender  spirit. 

The  conception  of  the  authoress  is  ingenious  and  striking,  and 
affords  a  capital  field  for  working  out  the  peculiar  views  she  enter- 
tains, or — as  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say — which  liave  taken  hold 
of  her.  We  speak  of  the  "  Authoress"  advisedly  ; — for  the  eager  and 
wholesome,  if  sometimes  rather  uncontrolled  sympathies,  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  facts,  the  superficial  acquaintance  with  political 
economy,  the  impulsive  haste  of  what  might  otherwise  he  powerful 
thought,  the  intellect  always  at  the  command  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
feelings,  the  prejudices  and  the  fancy  which  break  out  in  every  page, 
stamp  it  unmistakeably  as  the  work  of  a  woman,  or  of  one  of  those 
men,  like  the  authors  of  "Alton  Locke"  and  "Giux's  Baby,"  who 
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ible  women  in  their  excitability  of  tempi^rament  and  impatient 

jetuosity  of  hrain.     If  the  idea  of  the  l>ook  had  been  vrorked  out 

.  to  the  end  a,s  rationally  and  siiccessfully  as  in  the  first  1 50  pages,  it 

^  "would  have  had  a  long  life  and  a  wide  range  of  readers,  and  might 

'have  done  real  good.     But  it  changes  sadly  for  the  worae — as  a 

[rational  production  at  least— towards  the  end ;  and  the  eiTors  of  the 

half  of  the  volume  will  lead  most  readers  to  look  with  mistrust 

'Ripon  the  soundness  of  the  earlier  portion,  and,  therefore,  to  fail  to  lay 

to  heart  the  lessons  and  conclusions  which  it  so  picturesquely  brings 

before  us. 

The  hero  is  a  young  Cornish  carpenter  of  simple  character  and 
piously  brought  up.  who — taking  all  that  he  is  taught  in  church  and 
at  the  Sunday  school  av  ip-and  s^rleax  as  well  as  au  pied  de  hi 
lettre,  and  endeavouring  to  act  accordingly — is  constantly  getting  into 
difficulties,  offending  his  superiors,  and  making  himself  generally 
embarrassing  and  absurd.  He  is  assured  that  every  word  in  the 
Gospels  is  literally  true ;  that  every  command  and  exhortation  is 
really  meant  to  V>e  obeyed ;  that  every  promise  may  Ije  confidently  I 
relied  upon ;  that  Christ  is  set  forth  as  our  pattern  and  example,  and, 
being  our  example,  ought  actually  to  be  imitated.  Poor  Joshua, 
learning  all  this  every  Sunday  and  from  every  pulpit,  and  being 
moreover  peremptorily  re-assured  of  it  by  his  Rector  whfn,  in  his 
dawning  perplexities,  he  ventures  to  question  that  august  functionary, 
falls  into  the  folly  of  positively  believing  it  and  of  resolving  to  shape  I 
his  whole  life  by  the  standard  thus  held  up  to  him.  He  Jiumbly 
enquires  during  school  time  from  liis  aristocratic  High-Church  Vicar^ 
Mr.  Grand,  wliy  he  and  his  brethren  do  not  live  as  the  Disciples  and 
Apostles  did,  and  gets  mercilessly  snubbed  in  consequence.  He  takes 
home  a  drunken,  dirty  drab  to  his  poor  bewildered  mother,  and  bids 
her  do  Christ's  work  over  the  reprobate : — but  the  reprobate  soon  I 
went  to  i\w  bad  as  before,  and  Mrs.  Davidson,  good  soul,  thought  her 
son  daft.  Trusting  in  the  text  of  Christ's  promise  to  his  disciples,  he 
ate'poisonous  ben-ies,  and  nearly  died  in  consequence;  he  "handled 
serpents,"  and  was  greatly  astonished  to  find  hirasflf  severely  bitten, 
by  the  viper.  And  he  talked  so  much  genuine  Christianity  to  the 
doctor  who  attended  him,  that  the  good  man  was  very  anxious  to  save 
bim  by  sending  him  incontinently  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  fine,  poor 
Joshua,  merely  by  trj'ing  in  all  sincerity  to  do  on  week-days  what 
every  sabbath  day  he  is  told  our  Pattern  did  and  he  therefore  ought 
to  do,  is  for  ever  getting  into  .scrapes  and  ninning  his  head  against 
stone  walls,  and  being  bullied  by  his  teachers  for  believing  what  they 
tell  him. 

But  as  Joshua  is  a  youth  of  sense  as  well  as  faith,  he  gradually 
comes  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  Gospel  is  not  to  be  taken  quite 
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literally.  Not  the  le&s,  liowever,  is  he  convinced  that  the  spirit  of  il 
teaching  is  clear  enough  and  intended  to  be  conscientiously  andl 
resolutely  acted  up  to.  He  goes  to  London  in  company  with  a  faitli" 
ful  friend  who  narrates  his  story,  joins  a  few  attached  and  adnxiring 
companions,  who  have  all  things  in  common,  and  works  diligently  at 
Lis  trade.  He  leads  there  a  truly  and  unflinchingly  Christian  life, 
seeking  out  the  fallen,  the  destitute,  and  the  depraved,  living  amc 
them,  earnestly  bent  upon  doing  good  in  spite  of  all  obhxjuy  andl 

f  ceaseless  discouragements.  But  he  finds  the  world,  the  actual  sociefy 
around  him,  almost  as  much  set  against  the  spirit  as  against  the  letter 
of  the  Gospel  teaching.     He  tries  to  reform  a  regular  jail-bird,  nearly 

fgets  involved  in  his  iniquities,  and  is  publicly  beaten  by  the  rufliau 
in  the  course  of  the  attempted  reformation.     He  succeeds  in  rescuiugJ 
a  poor  Magdalen. — and  the  narrative  of  this  process  is  the  most' 
touching  and  beautiful  part  of  the  volume,  full  of  nature,  truth,  and 
genuine  pathos ;  but  he  loses  his  own  repute  among  his  neighbour^* 
by  taking  her  into  bis  own  house — that  being  in  fact  about  the  only 
really  Christian  and  effectual  motle  of  saving  her.     He  sets  up  a 
night-school  for  the   scamps  and  villains  who  swarm  in  the  court , 
■where  he  lives  ;  said  scamps  and  villains  arc  turbulent  and  unmanage- 

I  able,  and  kick  up  such  rows  that  at  last  the  police  interfere  and  take 
Joshua  and  his  friend  before  the  magistrate,  who  sends  them  to 
prison  for  a  month  as  harbourers  of  disorderly  and  criminal  characters ; 
and  not  unnaturally  Joshua's  employers  dismiss  him  from  their 
service  after  this  catastrophe.  Yet  poor  Joshua  lias  been  simply 
imitating  what  he  is  certain  would  have  been  Christ's  conduct  all 
along. 

So  far  all  is  very  good.     But  unfortunately  about  this  time  our 

^hero,  "much  meditating  on  these  things,"  though  nowise  .soured  by 
his  misfortunes,  begins  to  lose  his  head  and  to  talk  nonsense.  Unfor- 
tunately, too.  las  biographer  seems  to  lose  her  head  as  well,  and 
appears  to  back  liim  up  in  his  nonsense.  Finding  his  own  efforts  so 
futile,  and  his  small  successes  and  his  little  strength  so  unavailing  to 
stem  the  mass  of  evil  .seething  and  surging  on  every  side  of  him,  he 
comes  to  tlie   conclusiun  tliat  vast  political  aod  social  changes  are 

fmecessary  before  Christianity  can  have  any  chance  of  being  carried 

[out  in  practice ;  tliat,  in  fact,  society  must  be  overturned  before  it 
can  be  christijuiizcd.  He  sees  that  "  wliat  is  wanted  is  a  thorough  re- 
janization  of  society,  so  that  the  distribution  of  wca  th  and  know- 
ledge shall  not  be  so  partial  {U5  it  is."  He  fancies  that  Christianity 
teacbes  or  involves  the  equalization  of  cliiases  ;  he  joins  the  Inter- 
national ;  he  talks  of  the  tyranny  and  selfishness  of  capital  \  he 
begins  to  go  about  as  an  itinerant  lecturer,  preaching  that  "working- 
men  must  free  themselves  from  the  fetters  in  which  Capital  and  Casto 
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have  bound  them  ;" — and  so  on.  "  The  evil  lying  in  that  great  curse 
of  partial  civilization  —  that  Upas-tree  of  Caste — by  which  this 
Chi'istian  world  of  ours,  with  its  religion  of  brotherhood  and  socialism, 
is  overshadowed,  pained  him  most  of  all.  The  caate  of  the  rich,  with 
its  product,  the  class  aatagouism  of  the  poor — what  a  sorry  satire  on 
the  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  that  poor,  unlearned  man  of  the 
people,  whom  we  have  exalted  into  God  and  now  worship  with 
gorgeous  ceremonial,  while  despising  everyone  of  the  social  doctrines 
He  and  His  disciples  preached !"  Joshua's  heart  was  better  than  his 
heatl.  He  not  only  believed  that  Christ  taught  socialism,  but  actually 
fancied  that  in  the  Commune  of  Paris  he  found  the  truest,  purest, 
most  hopeful  attempt  to  work  out  the  genuine  principles  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth ;  went  over  to  France  to  help  the  ruffians  and  fanatics  of 
that  awful  travesty ;  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  them  as  an  adhe- 
rent of  Christ ;  had  his  faithful  Magdalen  shot  as  a  pAroleuse;  and 
was  finally  trampled  to  death  by  an  enraged  mob  whom  he  was 
addressing  in  England,  for  being  an  Atheist,  a  Communist,  a  Repub- 
lican, and  a  Trade- Agitator. 


The  grave  and  most  vita!  problem  which  this  book  Attempts  to 
grapple  with,  but  we  think  fails  to  solve,  we  propose  to  approach  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  No  question  can  be  more  interesting,  none 
practically  more  desirable  to  get  answered,  if  answer  be  in  truth  pro- 
curable, than  this  : — "  Is  Christianity,  in  very  deed  and  as  nakedly 
preached  and  ordinarily  taught,  applicable  to  modern  society  and 
extant  civilisation  ?"  "Is  it  possible,  would  it  be  permitted,  can  it 
be  wise  or  right,  to  obey  aod  act  out  the  Christian  rule  of  life  in  the 
British  Isles  and  in  lb73  ?"  No  question  can  be  more  vital,  none 
more  urgent,  none  more  e.-^sential  to  our  peace  of  conscience.  None, 
we  may  add,  is  more  sedulously  and  scandalously  shirked.  There  is 
no  courage  and  no  sincerity  or  dovvnrightness  among  us  in  this 
matter.  We  half  say  one  thiug  and  half  believe  another.  We  preach 
and  profess  what  we  do  not  think  of  practising ;  what  we  should  be 
.scouted  and  probably  punished  if  we  did  pnictise;  wbat  in  our  hearts 
and  our  dim,  fled-from  thoughts,  we  suspect  it  would  be  wrong  to 
practise.  Wherein  lies  the  explanation  of  this  demoralizing  and 
disreputable  untruthfulness  of  soul  ?  Are  the  principles  we  profess 
mistaken  ?  Is  the  rule  of  life  we  hold  up  as  a  guide  erroneous, 
impracticable,  or  inapplicable  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  age  1 
Or  is  it  our  conduct  that  is  cowai-dly,  feeble,  self-indulgent,  and 
disloyal  ?  Is  it  our  standard  that  is  wrong,  or  merely  our  actions 
that  are  culpable  and  rebellious  ?  Is  Christianity  a  code  to  he 
lived  up  to,  or  is  it  "  a  delusion,  a  mockery,  and  a  suare  ?  " 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  understood  that  what  we  have  lumind 
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in  speaking  of  Cbiiistianity  and  a  Chiistian  life  is  not  the  accept&n 
however  earucht  iuid  devout,  of  a  special  creed  or  set  o{  doctrii 
respecting  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  proper  Divinity  of 
Christ,  Justification  by  Faith,  and  other  matters, — of  most  of  which  it 
would  appear  as  if  Jesus  never  heard,  and  of  which  Ue  says  but  little. 
Nor  do  we  moan  unfailing  attention  to  a  code  of  observances,  whether  I 
ecclesiastical,  sacramental,  or  sabbatical,  of  which  Sects  and  Churches  j 
make  much,  and  which  to  so  large  a  mass  of  believers  still  constitute  j 
the  prominent  and  distinctive  features,  ii'  not  the  vital  essence  of  their  \ 
religion  ;  but  which  Jesus  we  know  set  scanty  store  by,  and,  iu  com- 
mon with  the  great  Prophets  who  preceded  liim,  was  inclined  rather  j 
to  depreciate  than  enforce.     Nor,  finally,  are  we  immediately  con- 
cerned, for  the  purposes  of  the  present  argument,  with  those  precepts 
and  exhortations  and  that  pervading  spirit  and  temper  which  wu  &U 
instinctively  bow  down  to  and  revere,  as   worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
even  when  the  weakness  of  t)»e  flesh  makes  it  hardest  practically  to 
obey  them  and  imbibe  them  : — humility  of  soul ; — purity  of  life,  and 
the  sedulous  governance  and  castigation  of  the  thoughts  as  t)ie  best 
security  thereof; — tlie  si4cred  inwardness  of  Prayer; — tulorauce  and 
charity  in  our  mutual  judgmonts  ; — the  repression  of  hasty  anger  or 
malignant    passions; — gentleness    to    human    frailty; — pardon     of 
repented  wrong; — forgiveness  of  personal  injuries  ; — devotion  to  our 
Maker,  and  love  of  our  fellow-men.     These  duties   or  virtues  we 
never  doubt  to  be  of  paramount  and  universal  obligation  ;  nor  does  a 
question  ever  really  arise  as  to  their  authority,  sauctity,  or  applicabi- 
Uty  under  all  circumstances  and  iu  every  age.     Modem  society  doe^ 
not  consciously  repudiate  these,  or  place  defiuite  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their   practical   ul)servance : — the  difficultie.s  and  opposing 
forces  here  are  wilhin  us,  not  without. — The  specialities  for  the  con- 
duct of  life  prescribed  by  Clirist's  precepts  and  example,  us  gathered 
from  the   Gospel.s  and  the  proceedings  of  His  first  discipk'S,  which 
ourreut  Civilisation  doci^  trammel   and    oppose,    and   which  current 
Thouglit  does  question  and  controvert,  are  five  in  number: — iuml- 
resistaii^e   to  violfiico,  the   duty  of  almsgiving,  the  impropriety  of 
providence  and  ft^rethought,  the  condemnation  of  riches,  and  the  Com- 
munism, which  was  supposed  to  be  inculcated,  and  which  certninly 
was  practised  by  the  earliest  Christians.     How  far  and  under  what 
modifications  were  these  wise  and  sound  at  that  time,  and  m-e  they 
<ji>ligatory,  permi.ssible/or  noxious  now? 

I.  Non-resistance. 

The  precepts  commanding  non-resistance  and  submissioa  to 
violence  are  too  distinct  and  speci6c  to  allow  us  to  pare  Iheto 
awav  to  anvthiii''  at  idl    recoucilable  with  luudein  sentiments  and 
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jractice,  even  by  tbe  most  extreme  use  of  the  plea  of  oriental  and 
^liypcrbolic  language,*  They  go  far  beyond  a  prohibition  of  mere 
retaliation,  oi*  blame  of  htisty  resentment  or  vindictive  memory, 
►They  distinctly  command  unresisting  endurance  of  violence  and 
^ Wrong,  whether  directed  against  person  or  property,  Now,  can 
I  this  precept  be  carried  out,  and  would  it  be  well  that  it  should 
■be? 

The  first  consideration  that  occurs  to  ns  is  that  obedience  to  it 
has  never  been  seriously  attempted.  The  common  sense  or  the 
'common  instinct  of  Christians  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands,  has 
quietly  but  peremptorily  put  it  aside  as  not  meant  for  use.  Indeed 
Cliristians  have  habitually  fotight  from  the  eai'Iicst  times  just  as 
savagely  as  Pagans.  They  have  seldom  dreamed  even  of  confining 
themselves  to  self-defence — self-defence,  indeed,  being  condemned 
just  as  decidedly  as  aggression.  Nay,  they  have  habitually  fought 
in  the  name  and,  as  they  firmly  believed,  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  have 
gloried  in  the  title  of  "  good  soldiers  of  Christ,"  have  died  with 
priestly  blessing  and  absolution  amid  the  rage  of  conflict,  confident 
that  their  reward  was  sure,  and  that  angels  would  bear  them  straight- 
way to  the  bosom  of  the  beloved  Master  whose  orders  they  had  so 
Btrangely  set  at  naught.  One  sect,  indeed,  among  Cbri.'^tians  have 
taken  this  precept  of  Jesus  literally — and  what  precept  is  to  be  so 
taken  if  this  is  not  ? — and  have  professed  to  obey  it  to  the  letter. 
But  in  the  first  place,  the  Society  of  Friends  never  prtitended  to 
carry  out  more  than  one  half  of  it.  They  never  went  the  length  com- 
manded in  the  text,  of  /(wiUtativg  as.sault  and  coercion.  They 
never,  we  believe,  denied  themselves  the  luxury  of  pu.ssive  resis- 
tance in  its  most  resolute  and  ingenious  devices.  They  did  not 
return  a  blow ;  but  they  did  not  make  the  first  so  easy  or  so 
pleasant  as  to  invite  a  second.  And  they  have  nearly  died  out. — 
In  the  next  place,  they  tried  the  experiment  under  circumstances 
which  practically  made  non-resistance  comparatively  safe  and  easy,— 
namely,  under  the  iegis  of  police  and  law.     It  is  but  seldom  that  any 

*  "  I  Bay  onto  you,  that  je  resist  not  eril  :  but  whoBOever  aholl  smite  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  tuiy  man  ....  take  away  thy  oont, 
let  him  have  thy  clouk  abo.  And  whomsoerer  shall  cumpel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with 
"hha  twain."  "  Put  up  thy  hword,  for  iiU  Lhey  that  take  the  aword  nhall  ix-rish  hy  the 
■word."  His  answer  to  the  officer  who  struck  him  before  the  High  Prieat :  "If  I 
ha>Te  spoken  evil,  bear  witnetiis  of  the  evil  ;  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me?*' 
"  Blessed  are  the  Meek,  for  thuy  shall  inherit  the  Earth." 

It  is  true  that  in  one  of  the  Evaugeliats,  just  before  his  arrest,  he  i.s  reported  to 
have  said  to  the  twelve  :  "  He  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  bny 
one."  Bat  the  passage  i»  so  onlntelligible,  and  so  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  tho 
oontext,  that  it  U  almost  certainly  a  catie  of  misreporting,  or  mi^conoeption,  or  wholly 
unwarranted  tradition.  A  few  bouiv  lat^,  Jesiu  said  :  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  thin 
worid  ;  else  would  my  servants*  fight," 
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of  us  now  have  actually  to  ward  off  a  blow,  or  by  force  to  resist'an 
attempt  at  robbery,  because,  theoretically  or  potentially  at  least,  the 
assailant  knows  and  we  know  tliat  the  accredited  guardians  of  ordei 
are  there  to  do  it  for  us.     In  fact,  the  daily  routine  of  civili:5ed  life  if 
organised  ou  the  assumption  that  the  necessity  for  self-defence  and' 
resistance  to  evil  is  taken  ofiT  our  bauds.     Obedience  to  Christ's  pre- 
cept becomes  wonderfully   simplified — or  rather   it   is   dexterouali 
evaded — when  we  have  ouly  to  hand  over  our  enemy  to  the  n« 
constable,     "We,  in  fact,  do  resist,  and  resist  like  the  merest  Pagar 
— only  we  resist  by  deputy — disobeying  vicariously,  that  we  may  be 
in  a  condition  to  obey  in  per.sun. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  of  our  criminal  law  and  our  police  ar- 
rangements are  based  upon  a  systematic .  repudiation  of  the  precept 
in   question  ;  and   the   order  of  modern   Society,   the   security   of  i 
modern  life   could   not   otherwise   exist.      In   savage   communitie«| 
and  in  disordered  times  every  man  must  succumb  to  violence  or  mustj 
defend  himself.     In  such  times  obedience  to  the  Christian  precept 
would  simply  mean  the  extermination  or  enslavement  of  all  Cliris- 
tians,  the  supremacy  of  the   violent  by  the  self-suppression  of  tJia^ 
fjeutle.      In  our  days,  division  of  labour  is  in  the  ascendant ;  and  we™ 
delegate  the  duties  of  resisting  violence  and  evil  to  a  professional 
class.     If  bad   men  abound — and  where  would  be  the  meaning  of 
Christian  precepts  and  the  exhortations  to  a  Christian  life  if  they  did 
not  ? — then,  if  the  criminal  class  are  not  to  prosper  and  to  reign,  police 
aud  the  repressive  and  punitive  law  must  exist  and  act,  must  restrain 
aud  retribute.     Who  among  us  would  for  a  moment  twivocate  theiTj 
abolition  ?     Wlio  that  deems  it  right  to  maintain  them  can  pretend 
that  the  Christian  precept  of  non-resistance  is  obeyable  in  these  days, 
or  that  he  is  endeavouriug  to  obey  it  ?     His  mind  may  be  penetrated 
with  the  spirit  of  patience,  humanity,  and  consideration  for  his  fellow- 
men  which   led  Jesus  to  utter  that  command ;  but  the  command 
itself  he  simply  repudiates  and  evades. 

The  impossibility  aud  impropriety  of  regarding  the  precept  of 
non-resistance  to  evil  violence  as  extant  and  obligatory  becomes 
obvious  from  another  class  of  considerations.  We  may,  as  the 
Quakers  do,  deem  it  forbidden  to  resist  or  resent  such  violence 
when  directed  against  ourselves, — though  oven  they  practically 
decline  to  recognise  that  the  same  command  which  forbids  us  to 
return  a  blow  forbids  us  also  to  ward  it  off.  But  no  one,  however 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  (unless,  indeed,  false  interpreta- 
tions have  crushed  all  the  manhood  out  of  him)  would  fail  to  resist  blows 
directed  against  our  neighbours, — against  those  whom  we  are  taught 
to  love,  to  assist,  and  to  protect.  A  man  may  be  so  disciplined  as  to 
take  meekly  the  blow  struck  at  himself^  but  would  never  dream  it 
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lis  duty  to  endure  in  the  same  fasbion  the  blow  struck  at  the  woman 
leaning  on  his  arm.*  One  command  of  tlie  Gospel  here  distinctly 
clashes  with  another,  and  no  one  doubts  for  an  instant  which  ought 
to  be  obeyed.  We  are  then  landed  in  the  absurdity  that  of  two  per- 
sons walking  in  the  street  together,  violence  aimed  at  A.  is  to  be 
accepted  with  submission,  and  violence  aimed  at  B.  to  be  resented  ; 
or  that  A.  and  B.  may  each  resist  the  other's  assailant,  but  not  his 

OWTL 

There  is  still  another  view  of  the  subject  to  be  taken.  The  worst 
^ ill-service  you  can  do  to  the  violent,  is  to  show  them  that  they  may 
work  theii-  wicked  wilt  unpunished  and  unchecked  by  the  natural 
instincts  of  humanity.  It  is  to  miike  them  "  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion," to  encourage  them  by  success  and  impunity,  to  enthrone  them 
as  monarchs  of  the  world.  It  is  to  put  goodness  under  the  foot  of 
evil,  and  so  to  drive  back  the  progress  of  Humanity,  to  retard  "  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  It  is,  too,  to  harden  the  sinner 
in  his  wrong,  the  criminal  in  his  crime,  the  brute  in  his  brutality,  to 
teach  him  to  proceed  in  outrages  and  iniquities  that  pay  so  well ;  to 
make  him  heap  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.  Hundreds,  who 
would  have  been  stopped  at  the  outset  of  their  criminal  career  by 
prompt  and  timely  resistance,  are  led  on  by  the  impunity  wbich  sub- 
mission secures,  tiU  habits  of  crime  are  formed  and  recovery  becomes 
hopeless.  Non-resistance  then  becomes  connivance  and  complicity  in 
wrong. 

The  orthodox  reply  to  these  common-sense  representations  is  well 
known,  but  has  never  been  convincing.  The  wrong-doer,  it  is  said, 
will  be  so  amazed  and  melted  by  the  calm  acquiescence  of  his  victim, 
that  his  heart  will  be  touched  and  bis  conscience  awakened  by  the 
unexpected  issue.  He  will  be  taken  unawares,  a.sit  were — approached 
on  an  unguarded  pide  ;  and  thus  be  disarmed  in  place  of  being  baffled, 
and  converted  instead  of  being  defeated.  But,  we  apprehend,  this  an- 
ticipation assumes  one  or  two  postulates  fatal  to  its  realization,  and 
somewhat  contradictoij.  It  assumes  that  resistance  and  retaliation 
are  the  rule — else  there  would  bo  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  meek 
endurance  to  surprise  the  violent  man  into  reflection  and  repent- 
ance. It  implies,  moreover,  a  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  the 
violent  which  the  habit  of  violence  soon  destroys.  It  seems,  too,  to 
pre-suppose  a  moral  atmosphere  that  could  only  be  created  by  a  com- 
munity of  non-resisting  Chri.stians — or  a  world  at  least  in  which  the 
wrong-doers  were  so  comparatively  few  that  they  did  not  suffice  to 

*  Even  "Joabaa  Davidson, "  who  imresistinglv  bears  the  brutal  assault  of  his 
drunken  aasociaie  upon  himself,  vrhen  he  hears  that  his  proUglt  Marj  has  been 
ini^ulted  by  a  ruffianly  coucierg-e,  beats  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  without  the 
least  prejudice  to  his  Christianity. 
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form  a  puV)lic  opinion  and  dass-synipatbics  of  their  own.  It  imagines 
the  criminal,  the  oppressor,  and  the  self-seeker,  recoiling  from  the 
very  facility  and  completeness  of  their  success,  and  at  the  veiy 
moment  when  the  prospect  of  its  joys  most  radiantly  dawns  upon  them. 
It  expects  them  to  be  "  touched  by  gi-aco  "  just  when  the  career  of 
wrong  looks  most  inviting  and  most  full  of  promise.  Such  things 
may  bo  ;  such  things  have  been  in  isolated  instances.  But  can  they 
ever  become  normal  ?  Can  they  be  counted  upon  so  as  to  foi-m  u  safe 
or  rational  guide  for  conduct  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  case  in  which  the  non-resistance  doctrine  \& 
so  obviously  inapplicable  that  no  one,  we  believe,  has  ever  dreamed 

of  practising  it;  namely,  in  the  case  of  quarrels  between  nations.    For 
one  country  to  submit  to  outrage  and  wrong  at  the  hands  of  another      \ 
when  the  means  of  resisUxnce  lay  in  its  power  has  never  been  held  ■ 
right  or  obligatory.    The  question  has  never  seriously  been  brought 
under  discussion  ;  it  being  perfectly  cleai*  that,  the  relative  position  of 
different  nations  from  the.  earliest  times  even  to  our  own  having 
always  been    that   of  jealous   rivalry,  ceaseless   controversy    either 
smouldering  or  flagrant,  and  hostility   latent  or  avowed,  any  people 
that  habitually  and  notoriously  submitted  to  violence  woidd  simply  be  fl 
over-nin,  enslaved,  or  trampled  out.      The   doctrine  of   non-resist-   " 
ance  would  mean  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the   gentler  and 
finer  races,  and  the  rampant  tyranny  of  the  stronger ;  the  reign  of 
violence,  not  that    of   peace  ;  the  triumph    of  Satan,  not    that    of 
Clirist ;    in  a    word,  the    suicide  of   all    meek  aud  truly  Christian 
peoples. 

It  is  plain  then  that  we  have  here  one  of  three  or  four  instances 
in  which  true  Christianity  must  be  held  t<j  rocjuire  a  disregard  of  it&j 
own  precepts  in  favour  of  its  owii  principles,  in  wliich  Christ's  ex- 
hortations are  a  guide  to  the  spirit  we  must  cherish,  not  to  the 
conduct  we  must  pursue.  We  must  cultivate  the  temper  which 
will  effectually  prevent  us  from  being  quick  to  resent  or  prone  to 
retaliate,  or  severe  to  punish ;  but  without  abnegating  those  natural 
instincts  which  are  sometimes  our  safest  guides,  or  ceasing  to  main- 
tain that  firm  attitude  of  self-protection  which,  under  the  governance 
of  good  feeling  and  good  sense,  is  the  best  antagonist  to  the  pre- 
valence of  violence  upon  earth. 

IL   ALMS-OmNO.* 

Scarcely  any  precept  in  the  Gospel  is  more  distinct  or  reiterated 
than  this.     No  duty  has  been  more  peremptorily  insisted  upon  by  tliefl 

•  "  Give  to  him  that  aaketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  tum 
not  thou  away."   "  Sell  that  thou  h8«t  and  give  alms,"    *'  Let  thine  alnw  be  in  seoret^ 
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Chtirch  in  all  times  antl  in  nW  countries.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  fuDC- 
tions  of  the  monastic  institutions  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  made  a 
legal  obligation  in  the  days  which  succeeded  them.  It  is  periodically 
inculcated  from  ProtcsUint  pulpits,  and  tlie  Catholics  are  etill  more 
pasitive  in  prescrihing  it  on  all  the  faithful.  Our  own  country  swarms 
with  proofs  how  literally  aud  widely,  generation  after  generation,  the 
obligation  ha.s  boen  acknowledged  and  fulfilled.  Tiie  Reports  of  the 
Cliurity  Commi.ssion,  in  countless  volumes,  bear  testimony  to  the  in- 
numerable charities  that  exist,  and  explain  a  little  what  they  have 
clone.  The  coni-eption  of  the  obligation  of  alms-giving  is,  io  this  day, 
nearly  as  prevalent  and  as  influential  as  ever.  It  is  of  aii  Chri.stian 
precepts  that  which  is  most  strictly  obeyed — obedience  to  it  being 
easier  than  to  any  other.  A  pious  man,  and  a  tender-hearted  woman, 
do  not  feel  comfortable  or  good,  unless  they  habitually  give  to  beggars, 
or  spend  a  given  portion  of  their  income  in  succouring  the  poor — or 
those  who  seem  .such. 

Yet  nothing  caii  be  more  certain  than  that  all  this  is  very  wrong 
and  does  infinite  mischief  The  more  literally  the  precept  ["  give  to 
hitn  that  askf'th  of  thee  "]  ih  obeyed,  the  more  harm  does  it  do.  No 
conclusion  has  been  more  distinctly  or  definitely  proved  tlian  that 
nearly  all  charity,  popularly  so  called — more  especially  all  indiscrimi- 
nate ;ilms-giving^ — is  HJinply  and  singularly  noxious.  It  is  noxious 
most  of  all  t«  the  objects  of  it — whom  it  fosters  in  all  mean  and  un- 
christian vices,  in  idleness,  self-indulgence,  and  falsehood.  It  is 
noxious  in  the  next  place  ic  the  deserving  and  industrious  poor,  from 
whom  it  diverts  sympathy.  It  is  noxious,  also,  to  the  entire  com- 
munity, among  whom  it  creates  and  cherishes  a  class  of  most  per- 
nicious Citizens.  The  form  which  charity  has  a  tendency  to  assume 
in  societies  so  complicated  a-s  all  civilised  societies  are  growing  now, 
is  such  as  to  diuin  the  practice  of  nearl}'  all  its  incidental  good,  and 
aggravate  its  peculiar  nii<5cliiel"s.  The  alms-giver  has  not  his  kindly 
feelings  calleil  furth  by  per.sonal  intercourse  with  the  poor  \  he  si*6- 
ecribfifi,  he  does  not  ffive ;  and  chaiitable  eudowments  and  bequests  are 
ingenious  contrivances  for  diffusing  the  most  wide-spread  pauperism. 
Paupei-s  become  sneaks  and  vagrants  ;  aud  vagrants  soon  grow  into 
criminals.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  this  : — tho  consentaneous  voica 
of  modern  benevolence,  aud  of  statesmanship  alike,  is  crying  out 
against  alms-giviug  as  a  mischief  and  a  sin, — jus  anything  but  pkilan- 
thropy  or  charity— as  a  sentimental  self-indulgence,  and  the  very 
reveree  of  a  Chri.stian  virtue, — a  distinct,  and  now  nearly  always  a  con- 
scious, complicity  in  imposture,  fraud,  laziness,  and  .sensuality.    Every 

BJid  thy  Father,  who  secth  in  secret,  himself  shall  reword  thee  openlj,"  "  He  that 
hath  two  ooata,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none."  "  Give  alma  of  sach  thing* 
an  je  have  ;  and  behold  all  things  are  clean  to  yon." 
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one  conversant  with  the  question,  all  true  lovers  of  thoir  follow-men, — 
all  earnest  and  pi-actical  labourers  in  the  field  of  social  improvement, 
in  the  precise  measure  of  their  experience  agree  that,  in  all  schemes 
and  efforts  for  rectifying  the  terrible  evils  of  our  crowded  civilisation, 
the  most  ubiquitous  and  insurmountable  impediments  arise  out  of  the 
practice  of  indiscriminate  alms-^ving  and  systematic  charity.  One  of 
the  most  pernicious  and  objectionable  of  our  daily  habits  is  strict 
obedience  to  one  of  the  cleareat  and  most  positive  of  Christian  precepts. 

Nor  is  it  in  En^^land  only  that  alms-giving  is  bad.  It  is  bad 
evei'j'where  ;  it  is  bad  even  in  the  East ;  it  is  very  bad  in  Italy ;  it  is 
worst  of  all  perhaps  in  Spain.  Everywhere  it  creates  a  special  class 
of  the  worthless  and  the  vicious,  who  soon  become  the  criminal.  It 
is  of  its  essence  to  do  this.  The  antagonism  between  the  Christian 
precept  and  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  really  Christian  men  is 
direct,  complete,  undeniable,  and  all  but  imiversal. 

Tlie  mischief  has  arisen  out  of  the  time-honoured  practice — a 
practice  which  surely  now-a-days  would  be  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance — of  looking  into  the  Gospel  as  a  Code  of 
Conduct  instead  of  a  well-spring  of  spiritual  influence,  and  picking 
out  texts  to  go  by  ami  to  judge  by,  as  a  French  Judge  opens  chapter 
and  verse  of  the  Code  Napoleon, — instead  of  imbuing  ourselves  with 
"the  same  mind  that  was  in  Christ,"  and  letting  our  behaviour  after- 
wards flow  freely  therefrom.  Christ  directed  us  "  to  do  good  "  to  our 
fellow-men,  especially  to  the  poor  and  helpless  among  them.  In  our 
stupid  literalism  we  have  taken  this  as  a  command  to  do  them  all 
the  harm  we  can.  "  He  tliat  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him 
that  bath  none," — read  as  an  exhortation  to  use  our  abundance  and 
our  advantages  to  succour  the  needy  and  a.ssist  the  less  fortunate,  is 
conceived  in  a  beautiful  and  righteous  spirit.  But  bow  when  the 
second  coat  has  been  provided  to  meet  next  year's  exigencies  at  the 
cost  of  much  difficult  self-denial,  and  when  the  coat  of  the  coatloss 
man  hn-s  been  pawned  for  driuk,  and  when  the  one  which  I  give 
him  is  sure  to  follow  its  predecessor  up  the  spout?  Is  thrift  to 
be  discourager]  and  sodden  sensuality  to  be  fostered,  in  the  name 
of  a  Christian  duty  ?  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  very  plain. 
Jesus  put  the  abstract  principle  in  a  concrete  shape — as  he  always 
did  : — He  commanded  a  benevolent  frame  of  mind  in  the  form  of  a 
precept  to  tlio  simplest  action  to  which  that  frame  of  mind  would 
instinctively  lead  in  circumstances  when  reflection  would  suggest 
nothing  to  control  the  impulse.  Prol>ably  He  never  reflected  on  the 
danger  of  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  begging  impostors.  Perhaps  the 
danger  did  not  exist  in  that  day.  In  any  case,  what  He  really  de- 
sigiked  and  desired  wa.s  to  produce  a  spirit  of  boundless  compa.ssion 
and  love  which  sliould  inspire  hia  disciples  with  anxiety  to  do  all  the 
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good  possible,  to  render  all  the  aid  possible  to  those  who  were  in 
distress  or  want ;  His  aim  was  to  elevate,  not  to  degrade,  to  foster  the 
Christian  virtues,  not  the  selfish  vices ;  and  the  very  texts  that  we 
read  as  enjoining  alms-giving  are  really  those  which,  interjircted 
aright,  most  distinctly  prohibit  it.  Here  it  is  not  that  a  Christian  life 
is  not  feasible  in  our  days  ; — it  is  only  that  it  has  become  more  diffi- 
cult because  less  simple  ;  and  that  in  order  to  disentangle  its  dictates 
from  its  dicta,  and  to  penetrate  to  its  inner  significance,  demands 
more  intellectual  effort  and  more  intellectual  freedom  than  we  are 
prone  to  exercise.  Here  if  anywhere,  it  is  "  the  letter  that  killeth, 
and  the  spii-it  that  givcth  life."  What  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is, 
"What  would  Christ,  with  all  the  circumstances  before  him,  have 
directed  in  these  times  ?" 

III.  1mprovide>'ce. 

There  is  .scarcely  any  exhortation  in  the  line  of  social  morality 
more  incessantly  or  more  unanimously  adflressed  to  the  people 
of  this  country  than  that  whicb  urges  them  to  provide  for  the 
future,  "to  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day;"  to  store  up  something  of 
their  daily  earnings  against  the  time  when  those  earnings  may 
fail  or  be  interrupted.  Assuredly  there  is  no  exhortation  of  which 
they  stand  more  in  need,  nor  one  which  tliey  more  habitually  neglect. 
Manifestly  there  is  no  duty  the  sedulous  discharge  of  which  more 
vitally  concerns  their  future  welftire  and  their  present  peace.  It  is 
their  improvidence  that  condemns  them  to  squalor,  to  indigence,  to 
dependence,  to  wretched  habitations,  to  unwliolesome  surroundings, 
and  to  all  those  moral  evils  and  dangers  which  follow  in  the  wake  of 
these  things.  Few  things  can  be  more  ccrtaiu  than  that  if  our 
working  classes  are  ever  to  emerge  from  their  present  most  unsatis- 
factory condition,  if  they  are  to  become  respectable  citizens  and  true 
Christians,  they  must  learn  to  save  for  to-morrow's  needs,  and  to 
regard  it  as  something  very  like  a  sin  to  leave  to-morrow  to  take  care 
of  itself.  To  spend  all  then*  gains  when  those  gains  are  ample,  as 
they  so  habitually  do,  is  obviously  not  only  a  folly,  but  something 
very  like  a  fraud, — inasmuch  as  it  is  wasting  their  own  substance, 
relying  that  when  it  fails  they  will  be  fed  out  of  the  substance  of 
others.  It  is  the  conduct  so  distinctly  condemned  in  t!ie  case  of  the 
foolish  virgins — ^witb  an  aggravation.  They  do  not  forget  to  bring 
their  oil  ;  they  deliberately  waste  it, — knowing  that  they  may  say  to 
their  wiser  neighbours,  "  Give  ns  of  your  oil,  for  our  lamps  are  gone 
out."  The  workman  who  in  receipt  of  good  wages  saves  nothing  out 
of  those  wages  is  wilfully  improvident,  relying  mi  the  providence 
of  others  ;  for  what  is  the  property  from  which  charitable  funds  are 
derived  and  on  which  Poor  Rates  are  levied,  but  the  accumulated 
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Bavings  of  the  pmvident  and  thoughtful  ?  What  is  all  invested 
"wealth,  indeed,  but  the  steadily  augmented  ecoDomies  of  those  who, 
generation  after  generation,  have  taken  thought  for  the  morrow  ?  It 
18  not  too  mnrh  to  say  that  if  our  aillzan  classes  woidd  for  two  gene- 
rations— jH-rliaps  even  for  one — he  as  frugal  and  as  hoarding  as  the 
French  peasant  is,  and  as  the  better  portion  of  the  Scotch  and  Swiss 
once  were,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  would  be  changed ; — they 
would  be  men  of  property  instead  of  being  Proletaires ;  they  could 
live  in  comfortable  dwellings  in  place  of  wretched  hovels  and  crowded 
alleys  ;  they  might  be  men  of  comparative  leisure  instead  of  mere 
toilers  all  day  and  every  day,  from  childhood  to  old  age  ;  etlucation 
would  be  as  much  within  their  reach  as  it  is  within  the  reach  of  their 
betters  now  ;  and  the  soil  would  be  prepared  in  which  all  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  and  most  civilised  enjojTneuts  could  easily  take  root  and 
flourish.  With  providence  would  come  sobriety,  with  property  would 
come  indcpentlence,  and  all  the  facilities  for  a  worthy  and  a  happy 
life  would  grow  up  around  them.  lu  a  word,  providence,  if  not  the 
very  tirst  duty  of  the  social  man,  ranks  very  high  among  his  duties, 
and  is  the  Hiixe  qtut  nan  of  any  decided  and  permanent  improvement 
in  either  his  social  or  his  moral  stale.  Almut  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.     A>s  to  this  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  prime  duty,  this  imperative 
obligation,  thi.s  indispensable  condition  of  liimian  advancement,  is 
not  only  deprecated  but  actually  denounced  and  prohibited  in  that 
Sermon  ou  the  Mount,  which  we  are  accusttmied  to  look  to  as  the 
embodiment  of  tlie  Chri.stian  rule  of  life.* 

The  words  of  Christ,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  Christian  states- 
men, economists,  and  moralists,  are  directly  at  variance — and  the 
latter  are  undeniably  in  the  right,  How  is  the  difficulty  to  be  met  ? 
How  must  the  discrepancy  be  reconcileil  1  Why  not  meet  the  ques- 
tion honestly  and  boldly,  anrl  avow  that  Jesus  was  addressing  hearers 
in  a  very  difterent  positiun  and  state  of  mind  from  the  labourers  and 
artizans  of  England — hearers  who  were  wont  to  be  not  too  careless. 


*  "  Take  no  thought  for  yo'ar  life,  what  ye  shall  cat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  Dor 

yet  for  yonr  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for 

they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  roaf>,  nor  gather  into  bams  ;  yet  your  hciavenly  Father 
feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  Ijetter  than  they  ?  .  .  .  .  And  why  take  ye  thought  for 
raiment  ?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
tliey  npin  ;  and  yet  1  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  theac.  Wherefore  if  God  so  clothe  the  gnuss  of  the  Held  ....  shall  he  not 
much  more  clothe  you,  O  yc  of  little  faith  ?  ,  .  .  .  Take,  therefore,  no  thought, 
saying.  What  shall  we  eat  ?  or,  Wliat  nhall  we  drink  ?  or.  Wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed  ?    But  seek  tirst  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  rightoouaneas,  and  all  these 

things  shall  be  added  onto  you Take,  therefore,  no  thought  for  the 

morrow  ;  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  thingH  of  itself." 
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but  too  anxious,  about  the  moiTow  ;  whose  climate  rendcM'ed  compa- 
rativelj  little  necessary,  and  yielded  that  little  to  very  moderate  toil  ; 
the  conditions  of  whose  civilisation  were  incomparaVily  simpler 
than  ours,  and  the  obligations  of  labour  far  less  onerous.  It  may 
well  be,  thou,  that  the  exhortations  which  were  sound  and  appropriate 
to  them  are  inapplicable  to  us.  But  we  may  probably,  with  perfect 
safety  and  with  no  irreverence,  go  a  step  further,  and  observe  that 
Jesus,  as  was  natural  and  customary,  not  only  spoke  with  that  Oriental 
picturesqtieuess  of  style  which  is  almost  inevitably  exaggeration,  but 
fixed  his  own  thought  and  directed  tliat  of  his  heai-ors  upon  the  one 
side  and  phase  of  truth  with  which  he  was  at  the  mtmient  dealing,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  quaUfyiaig  considerations  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  as  sooq  as  we  begin  to  frame  a  code  of  conduct  or  a  system 
of  action  out  of  one  isolated  discourse  aililresscd  to  one  fraction  of  a 
great  problem.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  teaching  is  undeniably  correct, — for  that  idea  deprecates  and 
aBsail^s  that  inordinate  worldliness  which  constituted  one  of  the  most 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  Christ's  doctrine,  Tlie 
eiTor  is  ours,  not  Christ's — and  coiiKists  in  perversely  applying  a  sermon 
addressed  to  a  congregation  among  whom  a  particular  quality  of  mind 
and  temper  was  in  excess  to  a  congregation  with  whom  it  is  most 
lamentably  deficient.  Had  Jesus  preached  to  English  artizans,  we 
may  feel  certain  that  he  would  havo  chosen  a  diftereut  theme,  and 
used  far  other  language.  But  that  is  by  no  means  all  that  needs  to 
be  said.  Not  a  word  of  Christ'.s  rebuke  to  those  who  were  eaten  up 
by  excessive  care  for  tlie  good  things  of  the  world,  and  were  led 
thereby  to  neglect  treasures  immeasurably  more  precious,  can  be 
pleaded  in  justification  of  those  who  are  so  far  from  undervahiing 
these  good  things  that  they  insist  upon  their  instantaneous  enjoyment 
and  their  immediate  exhaustion  ;  who  lay  by  nothing  for  to-morrow 
only  because,  like  the  brutes  that  perish,  they  choose  to  eat  up  every- 
thing to-day  ; — who,  if  they  follow  the  letter  of  the  law  in  laying  up 
no  treasure  upon  earth,  utterly  flout  its  spirit,  inasmuch  as  they  cer- 
tainly lay  up  no  treasure  in  heaven  either  To  eschew  over-anxiety 
for  future  comfort  and  well-being,  in  order  that  we  may  be  the  freer 
for  the  work  of  righteousneas,  is  the  part  of  all  true  followers  of 
Jesus  : — to  "  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  "  that  we  may  indulge 
the  more  unrestrainedly  in  the  indolence  and  sensualities  of  to-day, 
and  to  plead  Gospel  warrant  for  the  sin,  is  to  "  wrest  Scripture  to  our 
own  destruction.*'  It  would  be  well  that  divines  shouhl  make  this 
more  clear.  The  form  which  Christ's  teaching  would  take  were  he  to 
oome  on  earth  now,  without  the  least  real  change  in  its  essential 
spirit,  would  probably  be  : — Take  thought  for  to-morrow,  and  provide 
for  its  necessities,  in  order  that,  when  to-morrow  comes,  you  may  be  free 
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enough  from  sordid  wants  and  gnawing  cares  to  have  some  moments 
to  spare  for  the  things  that  bchmg  unto  your  peace. 


IV.  DENirNCIATION  OF   WEALTH. 

There  is  no  line  of  conduct  so  emphatically  condemned  by  Christ, 
and  80  eagerly  pursued  by  Christians,  as  the  pursuit  of  riches.  There 
ia  no  mistake  about  either  fact.  Throughout  the  Gospels  riches  are 
spoken  of  not  only  as  a  peril  and  temptation  to  the  soul,  but  as  some- 
thing evi!  in  themselves,  sotnething  to  Ijc  atunod  for,  something  to  be 
singled  out  for  condemnation.  The  young  man  who  has  kept  all  the 
commandracnts  from  his  youth  up,  and  asks  what  he  must  do  further 
to  secure  etenial  life,  is  told  to  de.spoil  himself  of  all  his  great  posses- 
sions and  give  them  to  the  poor.  He  is  reluctant  to  do  so,  and  Je.sus 
thereupon  observes  that  "  a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven."  According  to  Luke  he  .said, "  Blessed  are  ye  poor,  for 
yours  is  the  Kingdom  of  (lod.  Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich,  for  you 
have  received  your  consolation.''  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  trea- 
sures upon  earth."  In  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  tlie  rich 
man,  without  the  faintest  intimation  that  he  had  any  other  fault  than 
wealth,  is  relegated  to  the  place  of  torment ;  while  the  beggar,  with- 
out the  faintest  intimation  that  he  had  any  other  merit  but  his  indi- 
gence and  his  sore.n,  is  carried  by  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom  ;  and 
the  startling  and  only  reason  assigned  for  the  award  is,  that  now  it  is 
the  turn  of  Lazarus  to  be  made  comfortable.  It  is  true  that  in  one 
passage  the  harshne.sa  of  Christ's  denunciation  is  modified  into  the 
phrase  "  How  hard  it  is  for  tliem  thai  irxtst  in  unceHain  inches  to 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  !  "  and  when  his  disciples  are 
horrified  at  hearing  that  liard  sentence  about  the  needle's  eye,  and 
exclaim,  "  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?  "  he  holds  out  a  mysterious  hope 
that  in  the  infinite  resources  of  the  Most  High,  some  way  of  escape 
from  the  sweeping  condemnation  may  be  found.  Still  the  prevailing 
tone  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  gainsaid  or  veiled.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  poor  are  the  more  especial  favourites  of  God  ; 
that  wealth  is  a  thiog  to  be  shunned,  not  to  be  sought;  that  it  dis- 
tinctly stands  in  the  way  of  salvation,  and  will  probahly  have  to  be 
atoned  for  hereafter  by  terrific  compensation. 

Yet  iji  spite  of  this  emphatic  warning,  riches  have  been  the  most 
general  pursuit  of  Chri.stians  in  all  ages  and  among  all  classes,  with  rare 
exceptions  in  the  monkish  ages;  among  real  and  earnest,  as  well  as 
among  merely  professing  Christians  ;  among  the  accredited  teachers  of 
the  Gospel  (to  a  considerable  extent),  as  well  as  among  the  mere 
following  flock  of  lay  disciples.  Nay  more,  the  most  really  Christian 
nations  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  most  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
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gam;  the  most  rigidly  and  ostentatiously  Christian  sections  of  those 
nations — shall  we  say  the  Quakers  and  the  Scutch  ? — have  heen  among 
the  steadiest  and  most  quietly  successful  in  the  search.  Nor  do  they 
even  aflFect  to  fancy  that  they  are  wrong  or  disobedient  in  t!ius  eagerly 
striving  for  that  wealth  which  their  Master  so  distinctly  ordered  them 
to  eschew  and  dread  ; — tbcy  put  aside  or  pass  by  his  teaching  with  a 
sort  of  staring  uucouscioiisnesa,  as  if  it  in  no  way  concerned  them ; — 
with  a  curious  unanimity  they  vote  his  exhortations  obsolete,  abstract, 
or  inapplicable  ;^the  most  respectable  of  the  religious  world  give  one 
day  to  their  Saviour,  and  six  days  to  their  ledger  ; — the  most  pious 
banker,  the  purest  liver,  the  most  benevolent  nobleman,  never  dreams 
of  "despising  riches/'  or  of  casting  from  him  his  superfluous  posses- 
sions as  a  snare  to  his  feet  and  a  peril  to  his  soul.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  grateful  to  God  for  them  ;  he  returns  thanks  for  the  favour 
which  has  ro  blessed  his  poor  effort?  to  grow  afiSuent ;  he  resolves 
that  he  will  use  his  wealth  for  the  glory  uf  God. 

Now,  which  is  wrong — Christ  in  denouncing  riches,  or  Christians 
in  cherishing  them  T  Our  Master  in  exhorting  us  to  shun  them,  or 
his  disciples  in  seeking  them  so  eagerly?  Will  modern  society 
permit  ua  to  despise  them  1  And  would  it  be  well  for  modern  society 
that  we  should  ? — The  answer,  if  we  dare  to  state  it  plainly,  does  not 
seem  t<i  he  doubtful  or  very  recondite.  We  must  imbue  ourselves 
with  the  .spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  as  enduring  and  surviving,  ever 
extant  through  all  forms  and  all  times; — and  then  we  may  safely 
ignore  the  letter  as  simply  the  accidental  and  temporary  garment  in 
which  he  clothed  his  meaning.  Tins  is  probably  the  unperverted 
impulse  of  every  true  man,  if  he  be  a  reflective  man  as  well  Per- 
haps, indeed,  the  discrepancy  between  what  Jesus  preached,  and  that 
which  every  good  aud  wise  man  would  echo  now,  lies  rather  in  the 
phi-aseology  than  in  the  essence  of  the  doctrine.  Jesus — living 
among  the  poor,  cognizant  of  their  "sacred  patience"  and  their 
humble  virtues,  bent  upon  startling  his  world  out  of  the  self-indulgent 
ease  into  which  it  had  sunk,  and  profoundly  impressed  witli  the  ter- 
rible influence  which  the  abundance  and  the  love  of  earthly  posses- 
sions exercise  in  enervating  the  .soul,  incapacitating  it  for  all  high 
enterprise,  all  Belf-denying  effort,  all  difficult  achievement,  seeing, 
with  a  clearness  which  excluded  for  the  moment  all  modifying  consi- 
deratiorie,  the  benumbing  jjower  of  that  fatal  torpor  aud  apathy 
which  creeps  over  even  nobler  natures  when  this  life  is  too  luxurious 
and  too  joyful, — saw  that  absolute  renunciution  would  be  easier  and 
safer  than  the  righteous  use  of  wealth.  We,  on  the  other  baud,  who 
know- — what  wa.s  invisible  in  those  simpler  days — how  necessary  is 
the  accumulation  of  capital  to  those  great  undertakings  which  carry 
on  the  progress  and  the  civilisation  of  our  complex  motlern  commu- 
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nities, — naturally  and  rightly  i-egarrl  the  emplo}Tnent  of  affluence, 
and  not  its  pursuit  or  its  possession,  as  the  fit  subject  of  our  moral 
judgments.  It  was  in  the  grave  of  a  rich  disciple  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  was  laid  after  the  Crucifixion  ; — and  in  the  parable  of  the 
talents  he  praised  and  recompensed  the  men  who  had  doubled  their 
capital  by  honest  trading,  while  condemning  and  despoiling  the  feck- 
less and  unprolitable  idler.  And  the  wise  and  rightminded  of  our 
day  would  denounce  as  unmercifully  as  Clirist  himself  the  rich  man 
whose  riclies  blinded  him  to  the  far  higher  value  of  spiritual  aims 
and  intellectual  enjoyments ;  whone  luxury  and  lavish  expenditure 
make  life  difficult  for  all  around  him  ;  whose  08t«utation  is  an  evil 
and  a  temptation  to  those  who  take  liim  as  their  model ;  to  whom 
opulence  is  not  a  grand  means,  a  solemn  trust,  and  a  grave  responsi- 
bility, but  merely  a  source  of  sensual  indulgence  and  of  vacant  worth- 
lessnesB ; — or  who  pass  their  youth  and  manhood  in  adding  house  to 
house  and  field  t<j  tield,  wasting  life  witliout  all  that  alone  renders 
life  worth  having.  We  see,  too,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  could  be 
seen  in  earlier  times,  that  poverty  has  its  own  special  and  terrible 
temptations  and  obstacles  to  virtue,  as  well  as  wealth  ;  and  that  with 
us  at  least,  not  atHuence,  but  competence,  smooths  the  way,  for  the 
weaker  brethren,  to  a  crowd  of  CJiristian  excellencies.  And,  finally, 
we  recognize  now,  what  was  not  known — perhaps  was  not  tlie  caae — 
then,  that,  though  a  rich  man  may  use  his  wealth  righteously  and 
well,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  get  rid  of  it  without  doing 
mischief,  and  therefore  doing  wrong. 


V.  Communism. 

It  cannot  be  swd  that  the  Gospel  anjrwhere  distinctly  preachott 
a  community  of  goods,  tliough  it  may  be  felt  that  the  general 
tone  of  Ohririt's  exhortations  teuds  in  that  direction.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  earliest  body  of  disciples,  those  who 
constituted  what  is  termed  the  "  Church  of  Jerusalem,"  did  so 
interpret  the  teaching  of  thuir  Master,  and  "  had  all  things  ia 
common,  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to 
all,  as  every  uiiHi  had  need."  The  same  statement  is  repeated  still 
morej'ully  and  distiiictl}-  in  the  tth  chapter  of  the  Acts  : — "  There 
was  no  one  among  them  that  lacked  ;  "  "  lands  and  houses  were  sold, 
and  the  produce  laid  at  the  Apofitlcs'  feet  for  distribution  ;  " — 
"neither  said  any  man  tliat  ought  of  the  things  which  ho  possessed 
was  his  own,  but  they  had  all  things  common."  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  sinking  of  all  private  property  in  a  common  fund  in 
plainer  language  ;  and  the  strange  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
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though  the  words  are  peculiar,  can  scarcely  be  held  to  invalidate  the 
conclusion. 

We  can  scarcely  deny,  then,  that  communism  is  in  same  sort  a 
corollary  of  Christ's  teaching,  though  not  a  positively  cummanded 
part  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  held  to  be  such  by  reforming  sects 
and  theori.sts  in  many  ages,  and  various  ane  the  attempts  recorded 
in  history  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  Tlie  notion  has  been  constantly 
reappearing  during  the  last  century,  now  in  France,  now  in  America. 
Many  miuds  of  no  ordinary  power  have  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
cauGcptioii.  Even  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill — who  would  have  been  a  great 
Christian  if  he  had  not  been  a  great  Thiuker^has  said  that  the  idea 
at  the  root  of  it  was  irrefragably  sound  : — '*  that  every  man  should 
tvork  according  to  his  capacities,  and  should  receive  acconling  to  his 
waat&"  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  every  endeavour 
to  cany  out  the  scheme  in  practice  has  always  failed,  and,  as  the 
eminent  man  just  named  has  admitted,  must  always  fail, — being  con 
stantly  shipwrecked  un  the  same  rock.  The  characteristics  of  human 
nature  forbid  success.  Afl  men  are  constituted,  if  they  receive  ac- 
cording to  their  wants,  they  never  will  work  according  to  theil" 
capacities.  If  they  are  fed  and  provided  with  aU  they  need,  they 
will,  as  a  rule,  work  as  little  as  they  can.  As  regards  masses  of  men, 
it  ia  only  their  regard  tor  self  that  will  compel  them  to  do  their  duty 
by  the  community.  The  institution  of  private  property,  the  convic- 
tion that  "  if  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,"  alone  calls 
forth  adequate  exertions,  alone  controLs  indefinite  multiplication, 
alone  counteracts  inveterate  laziness,  alone  raises  nations  out  of 
squalor  and  barbarism,  alone  lifts  man  above  the  condition  of  the 
beaats  that  perish.  Where  communism  prevails,  nine  men  out 
of  every  ten  try  to  get  as  much  and  to  do  as  little  as  they  can  ; — 
and  tlie  nystem,  therefore,  is  found  to  be  simply  suicidal.  It 
encounters,  too,  whenever  attempted,  another  fatal  difficulty.  It  is 
impossible  fur  any  external  autliority  to  determine  what  are  each 
man's  capacities,  or  each  man's  needs.  Practically,  therefore,  com- 
munism is  fatal  to  civilization,  fatal  to  order,  fatal  to  freedom,  fatal 
to  pi'ogress ; — and  it'  Christianity  commands,  favoiu's,  or  indicates 
communism,  Christianity  is  fatal  to  all  these  good  things. 

It  will  be  answered  that  Christianity  aims,  and  professes,  so  to 
remould  men's  natures,  and  to  eliniimite  their  vices,  and  to  neutralize 
their  selfishness,  as  to  make  a  community  of  goods  feasible,  and  not 
only  compatible  with,  but  conducive  to,  the  highest  and  surest 
advance  of  the  species.  But  we  lU'e  dealing  with  the  pra<'tical 
tpiestion  : — "  Is  a  Christian  life  liveable  in  our  day  ?**  And  if  com- 
muuism  be  only  jxj.ssible  and  safe  when  all  men  ure  moulded  in 
Christ's  image,  and  peiiueated  by  his  spirit,  and  noxious  and  fatal  to 
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the  best  interests  of  humanity  under  all  other  conditions, — then,  if  a 
community  of  goods  be  implied  in  a  Cliristian  life,  that  life  indis- 
putably is  not  practicable  now.  It  is  found  in  actual  fact,  and  has 
been  found  in  all  lands  and  in  all  timcK,  that  the  institution  of  pri- 
vate property,  with  all  the  selfishuess  it  involves  and  all  the  selfishness 
it  fosters,  is  alone  capable  of  drawing  forth  from  our  imperfect 
natures  that  strenuous  and  enduring  exertion  from  which  all  progress 
springs.  And  this  experience  is  the  one  sufficing,  and  perhaps  the 
only  unanswerable,  justification  of  that  often  assailed  and  questioned 
institution. 


To  sum  up  the  results  of  our  inquiry,  It  may  be  safely  pro- 
nounced that  Non-resistance,  Alms-giving,  Improvidence,  and  Com- 
muuisin,  are  not  practicable  in  tlicse  days,  and  would  be  decidedly 
noxious,  and  therefore  obviously  wrong ;  while  contempt  of  riches,  if 
stopping  short  of  that  naked  condemnation  of  them  conveyed  in  the 
bald  letter  of  the  Gospel  teaching,  would  l>e  feasible  enough.  But 
the  spirit  and  temper  which  Oriental  imagination,  hasty  generaliza- 
tion, unreflecting  intelligence,  unacqmaintance  with  the  require- 
ments of  complex  civilisation,  and  haljitually  hyperbolic  phraseology, 
would  naturally  embody  in  those  four  exhortations,  are  as  obligatory 
'  and  as  feasible  as  ever.  The  thought — the  nucleus  of  inner  mean- 
ing— is  sacred  still  and  uf  enduring  truth.  It  is  only  the  casual  and 
separable  shell  of  words  in  which  that  thought  was  once  conveyed 
that  we  must  regard  as  having  pa.ssed  away,  or  possibly  as  never 
having  been  more  than  figuratively  or  exceptionally  appropriate. 

And  we  may  use  our  freedom  of  penetrating  to  the  true  spirit  and 
meaning  of  Christ's  teaching  through  its  casual  or  disguising  letter, 
with  the  more  boldness  that  it  is  only  this  spirit  as  to  which  we  can 
feel  absolutely  certain.  Jesus  spoke  in  Aramaic,  while  his  sayings 
are  recorded  for  us  in  Greek  :  they  must,  therefore,  have  passed 
through  the  process  of  translation  from  one  language  into  another ; 
and,  moreover,  from  one  language  into  another  whose  genius  is  as 
singularly  distinct  as  that  of  the  German  from  that  of  the  French. 
The  record,  too,  it  is  pretty  certaiu,  did  not  take  shape  till  at  least 
half  a  century,  or  about  a  generation  and  a  half  after  the  date  of 
the  events  recorded — ample  time  for  those  events  (whether  facts  or 
words)  to  have  been  moulded  and  modified  by  the  invariable  prac- 
tice of  tradition  into  the  conceptions  of  the  liuman  intermediaries 
by  whose  agency  they  were  handed  down ; — a  time  so  ample  that 
'this  process  of  modification  could  not  fail  to  have  operated  largely. 
And,  finallj-,  the  Gospels  themselves  abound  in  indications  that  both 
the  disciples  who  heard  and  repeated  Clinst's  .sayings  and  the 
Evangelists  who  recorded  thera  in  a  foreign  language  did  not  always 
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conceive  them  riglitly  or  comprehend  them  fully.  Thus,  what  our 
English  Testament  pnictically  contains  is  simply  the  form  which 
[the  precepts  of  a  Great  Prophet  and  Master,  orally  delivered, 
(have  definitively  assumed  after  having  passed  for  a  space  of  fiftyj 
years  or  more,  by  the  process  of  oral  tradition,  through  a  successioa,' 
of  uncritical  and  imaginative  minds,  none  of  which  grasped  or  under- 
stood them  in  their  fulness  or  their  pure  simplicity ;  and  after  being 
subsequently  exposed  to  the  double  risk  of  transfusion  first  from  a 
Semitic  into  an  Aryan,  anil  then  from  a  Classic  into  a  Teutonic, 
tongue.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  self-evident  that  this  is  a  case  in 
which  reliance  on  special  phrases  and  expressions,  as  well  as  on  par- 
ticular narrative  details,  must  be  singularly  unsafe  and  unwise  ;  and. 
.as  a  fact,  we  find  that  even  theologians,  who  most  loudly  deprecate 
and  repudiate  this  conclusion  when  fonnidised  in  words,  do  practi- 
cally recognise  its  truth,  by  putting  their  own  gloss  and  interpretation 
on  the  bare  language  of  Scripture  wherever  they  find  it  necessary  tu 
do  so  \  and  that  the  extent  to  which  they  use  this  liberty  is  merely  a 
question  of  degree.  Only  then,  we  may  fairly  conclude — indeed  are 
.forced  to  conclude — only  that  "  mind  which  was  in  Christ,"  that 
'spirit,  temper,  enduring  and  inspiring  character — that  Life  in  fine — 
which  shone  through  all  his  a-ctions  and  permeated  all  his  sayings, 
and  which  was  so  vital,  so  essential,  so  omnipresent  and  so  unmis- 
takeable,  as  to  have  survived  through  all  the  channels  and  processes 
of  transmission  we  have  described,  and  defied  their  perils — can  safely 
be  taken  or  followed  as  his  real  teaching.  Doubts  and  disputes 
amoug  Chri.stians  have  been  infinite  as  to  the  "  doctrine  "  of  Christ — 
as  to  the  "  particulars  "  of  what  he  said  and  did.  None,  we  believe, 
ever  truly  differed  as  to  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  mind  or  of  his 
teaching — as  to  the  essential  features  of  his  character — as  to  what 
he  meant  by  "  Me,"  when  he  said,  "  Follow  ine"  "  Learn  of  me,  for  I 
am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls." 

We  may  see  now,  too,  how  shallow  and  how  groundless  are  the 
fixllacies  of  those  who,  like  Joshua  Davidson,  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  order  to  realise  and  carry  out  a  truly  Christian  life,  it  is 
necessary  to  upset  Society,  to  abolish  the  hierarchy  of  ranks,  and 
introduce  a  forced  equality  of  position  and  possessions.  The  Gospel, 
rightly  read,  gives  no  countenance  to  those  wild  theories  of  ignorance, 
thoughtlessness,  and  envy.  The  New  Testament  contains  many  pre- 
cepts as  to  our  behaviour  in  those  relations  which  spring  out  of  that 
very  inequality  of  conditions  which  Christianity,  in  the  view  of 
Communists,  is  supposed  to  discountenance.  Some  of  the  more 
distinctively  Christian  virtues,  such  as  obedience  and  humility,  would 
seem  to  be  especially  appropriate  to  a  social  organisation  where  rank, 
if  not  "  caste,"  holds  sway.  Certainly,  as  we  have  Icained  by  experi- 
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enoe,  some  of  the  most  unchristian  vi(%8,  such  as  envy,  lie  deep  at 
the  root  of  the  paasion  for  equality,  and  have  been  seen  to  flourish 
"vith  malignant  strength  where  that  passion  has  been  most  clamorous. 
Assuredly,  too,  we  should  say  that  a  system  of  Civilisation  in  which 
masters  and  seiTants,  rulers  and  subjects,  rich  and  poor,  the  humble 
and.  the  great,  are  recognised  and  established,  appears  to  oflfer  field 
and  scope  for  a  wider  range  and  a  greater  variety  of  Christian  ex- 
cellences than  a  community  in  which  a  dead  level  of  xmiformity 
should  prevail  Nor  can  we  conceive  any  single  form  or  manifesta- 
tion of  "the  mind  which  was  in  Christ,"  that  may  not  thrive  in 
fullest  vitality  in  Society  as  now  constituted,  and  find  ample  work  in 
purging  its  evils  and  developing  its  capabilities,  without  seeking  to 
disturb  its  foundations.  If  Christianity  cannot  flourish  under  any 
phase  of  social  and  political  organisation, — if  the  seed  of  its  more 
peculiar  qualities  can  only  germinate  and  fructify  in  soil  enriched 
with  the  ruins  of  ancient  orders  and  ancestral  institutions,  and 
flattened  down  by  the  hard  grinding  steam-roller  of  Democracy, — it 
can  scarcely  be  the  mighty  or  divine  moral  agency  we  have  hitherto 
conceived  it 

W.  R.  Gbeo. 
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THE  remotely  ancient  man  of  the  Quatemarjr  Period,  whose  relics 
lie  imbedded  in  diift-gravels  anil  stalactite-caverns,  seems  to 
have  left  no  special  traces  of  hia  moral  condition.  We  nowhere  find 
his  ten  commandments  scidptured  in  picture-writing  on  a  Mammoth 
tusk,  and  if  any  of  his  moral  precopt.s  have  been  handed  down  hy  long 
traiUtiou  to  modern  times,  these  particular  maxims  can  no  longer  be 
recognized  in  the  world's  heaped-up  treasury  of  social  science,  to  which 
hundreds  of  generations  have  brought  their  precious  things.  The  only 
absolute  testimony  to  the  moral  state  of  these  rude  pnohistoric 
clans,  is  the  very  fact  that  they  existed, — that  they  existed  for  genera- 
tion after  generation.  Clearly,  a  man  did  not  oven  in  those  •\vild 
days  indulge  his  desires  quite  without  restraint,  he  did  not  simply 
clutch  whatever  he  longed  for,  and  with  his  gnarled  club  batter  in 
the  skull  of  any  one  who  stood  in  his  way.  Men  and  women  must 
have  had  some  restraint  by  way  of  marriage,  some  kindly  care  for 
children  till  of  age  to  shift  for  themselves.  These  rough  folk  must 
have  known  how  to  live  and  let  live,  or  they  would  simply  have  died 
out.  It  may  he  objected  that  this  hardly  comes  up  to  what  is  meant 
by  morality,  being  only  the  liuman  development  of  that  mutual 
forbearance,  social  union,  and  protection  of  the  weak,  which  the  lower 
animals  agree  to  in  their  famihos  and  herds,  or  they  too  could  not 
continue  to  exist  and  increase.    There  is  reason  to  presume,  however 
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that  the  social  condition  of  the  drift-raen  and  cave-men  was  far 
above  any  such  rudimentary  state.  Looking  over  a  collection  of 
their  implements  and  weapons  on  a  museum  shelf^  we  may  fairly 
judge  by  analogy  that  in  their  moral  habits,  as  in  their  material  arts, 
they  had  much  in  common  with  the  rudest  savages  of  modern  times, 
users  like  them  of  chipped  flint  and  pointed  bone.  Nor  does  this 
argument  stand  alone.  In  the  social  systems  of  barbaric  and  civilized 
nations,  there  may  be  shown  abundant  traces  of  development  from 
an  original  savage  state.  As  the  ancient  Egyptians,  though  skilful 
metal-workers,  nevertheless  kept  up  for  a  sacred  purpose  the  use  of 
the  stone  knife,  and  the  motlcrn  Hindus  stiU  kindle  the  sacred  fire 
by  the  friction  of  a  wooden  drill,  so  it  is  with  many  a  quaint  feature 
of  morals,  law,  and  politics*,  which  retain  in  the  midst  of  modern 
civilization  the  impress  of  ruder  primitive  society.  Such  survival  of 
early  social  ideas  and  customs  in  the  modern  world  will  here  be 
illustrated  by  various  examples.  There  are  tLus  two  hues  of  evidence 
to  be  followed  :  the  archaeologist's  line,  that  ancient  man  was  savage ; 
and  the  ethnologist's  line,  that  savagery  is  the  source  of  civilization. 
Now  these  two  lines  of  evidence  coincide  and  strengthen  one  another 
wherever  they  meet,  and  they  meet  over  the  whole  area  of  anthro- 
pology. In  the  present  two  essays,  designed  to  show  that  the  theory 
of  development  and  survival  is  as  applicable  to  morals  and  politics 
ae  to  other  departments  of  culture,  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  take 
in  the  whole  breadth  of  an  immense  subject,  but  to  argue  from  a  few 
selected  topics  as  to  some  of  its  main  principles,  in  preparation  for  a 
fuller  and  more  systematic  future  dissertation. 

Glancing  down  the  moral  scale  among  mankind  at  large,  we  find 
no  trihe  standing  at  or  near  zero.  The  asserted  existence  of  savages 
so  low  as  to  have  no  moral  standard  is  too  groundless  to  be  discussed. 
Every  human  tribe  has  its  general  views  as  to  what  conduct  is  right 
antl  what  wrong,  and  each  generation  hands  the  standard  on  to  the 
next.  Even  in  the  details  of  these  moral  standards,  wide  as  their 
diflferences  are,  there  is  yet  wider  agi'eement  throughout  the  human 
race.  Among  the  wildest  clans  of  wandering  hunters  and  root- 
diggers,  morality  baa  not  only  taken  definite  shape,  but  has  so  shaped 
itself  that  civilized  men  can  to  a  large  extent  acknowledge)  its  laws, 
and  to  a  still  larger  extent  .sympathize  with  them.  Savage  life,  indeed, 
aeema  by  no  means  primary  in  its  nature,  but  represents  a  vast  ad- 
vance on  the  lowest  conceivable  conditions  of  human  life.  It  does 
not  carry  the  student  back  to  the  very  beginning  and  foundation  of 
morals.  It  cannot  show  the  firet  developments  of  the  moi'al  sense, 
the  processes  by  which  man,  at  the  earliest  grade  of  culture  consistent 
with  his  existence  as  man,  may  have  acknowledged  some  primary 
codo  of  morak.     Nevertheless,  savage   life  does  display  society  at 
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work  under  comparatively  simple  conditions,  and  in  its  phenomena 
may  be  discerned  many  a  trace  of  rudimentary  stages  in  aocial 
science.  The  wild  man  of  Brazil  or  Australia  can  often  place  in  our 
hands  the  plain  clue  to  moral  developments,  a  clue  by  no  means  so 
easy  to  pick  out  amid  the  intricate  entanglements  of  civilized  con- 
ventionality. The  Ethics  and  Politics  of  the  lower  culture,  shown  in 
the  life  the  savage  still  leads,  or  led  until  the  touch  of  civilized  man 
paralyzed  his  native  habit,  may  thus  stand  in  lieu  of  the  lost  vestiges 
of  social  life  among  our  own  praehistoric  forefathers. 

Among  travellers  abroad  as  well  as  philosophers  at  home,  there 
appear  two  contradictory  opinions  as  to  the  moral  state  of  savages. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  ugliest  stories  are  told  to  prove  them  brutal, 
filthy,  licentious,  false,  and  cruel  \  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  pictured 
the  simple  idyllic  life  of  the  noble  savage,  man  in  the  happy  state  of 
nature.  The  reason  why  notions  so  opposite  should  have  ai'isen  and 
maintained  themselves,  is  mainly  that  there  is  truth  in  both.  Look> 
ing  toward  the  worse  side  of  the  picture,  it  is  easy  to  collect  a 
museum  of  repulsive  traits.  Think  of  the  shivering  limpet-pickers 
of  TieiTa  del  Fuego,  sparing  their  Jogs  in  famine  time  and  eating 
their  old  women,  because  the  dogs  could  catch  otters  and  the  old 
women  could  not, — or  of  the  heavy-witted  dwellers  in  the  luxuriant 
forests  of  the  Amazons,  whose  brutish  indifference  is  oidy  stirred  to 
its  depths  by  the  craving  for  mui-derous  revenge  or  the  mad  drunken 
orgies  of  the  moonlight  dance, — or  of  North  American  warriora 
standing  round  to  watch  the  women  and  children  prolong  hour 
after  hour  with  curious  ingenuity  the  agonies  of  the  tortured 
captive  at  the  stake.  Yet  these  may  be  balanced  by  many  a  story 
of  the  attractive  traits  of  wild  men's  life.  Among  American  Indians, 
hospitality  is  a  sacred  duty.  In  the  Mandan  hut  the  pot  was  always 
boiling,  and  the  hungry  might  come  for  meals  at  will ;  the  lazy  loafer 
who  would  not  hunt  for  himself  was  despised,  yet  no  one  disputed  his 
claim  to  sit  and  eat.  It  was  thus  also  in  South  Africa.  Among  the 
Hottentots,  ho  who  had  anything  to  divide  would  give  till  he  had 
but  a  morsel  left,  and  though  their  food  were  hardly  enough  for 
themselves,  they  would  call  passers-by  to  partake.  The  thrifty  Hol- 
landers showed  some  surprise  at  the  black  men's  freehandedness,  but 
their  explanation  was  simple  and  conclusive,  "  Dit  is  Hottentots 
Manier,"  "'Tis  Hottentots*  fashion."  Or  again,  it  seems  to  us  a 
gentle  toucli  in  the  old  German  poem,  where  Crimhilt's  rose-garden 
was  fenced  in  with  a  single  silken  thread  : — 

"  Sie  hot  ein  anger  weito,  mit  rosen  wol  bckleit 
Darumb  ao  gieng^  ein  maure,  ein  seiden  faden  fein." 

Can  modern  days  show  any  land  so  honest,  that  such  slight  fence  can 
keep  the  gaiden  against  thieves  ?    Yes,  among  the  rude  Juris  of 
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Soolk  Africa,  IfartiQ*  liie  fiavazun  tz&Teller  mm  P9»  ia  iIm 
ki4gB»lMnd  tbc  fiddt  — mlrrf  wilh  »  sngfe  ealfan  tinmd.  aad  Ibe 
MB*  difhl  bttmer  in  tnMs  fMi  Mnred  to  hedge  in  the  cmpt  of 
jMiMTMof  CanaojL* 

in  OB^fwing  Mrage  wiUi  chriiaed  life,  v  w  to  Uaoe  Uie 
«f  «ir  modera  ethiob  back  into  loog-pasi  aavage  timeii,  aa  impartaat 
fnne^tltt  eomdi  ckaarly  isto  view,  which  it  is  well  to  oonuder  fix¥t  in 
Ihow  UMyuriafc  It  appeals  thai  in  a  iaiga  maaaore  the  «iifii»HM»w 
bciwecQ  the  moral  niiea  oC  lover  and  higher  noes  may  depend  leas 
Ml  nbatiact  ethical  ideas  than  on  the  unlike  conditions  of  life  ^aasftxg 
mngtB  tad  etriliaed  men.  To  exemplify  this,  let  us  ohoerre  how 
paopla  ai  difforent  stagta  of  culture  have  dealt  with  the  aged  in  their 
last  infirmity. 

On  the  wholes  the  lower  ra  :  i- <  ;  :r  ' '  '.Uu  after  ihej 
have  fiftUen  into  uaeleaft  ixabecH  11  y,  Hatm-  ;ii<  m  u  respectinl  and 
even  tender  conxiderateness,  and  among  many  tribes  continuing  this 
flase  till  death.  Amooj;  many  iribee,  however,  filial  kindness  breaks 
down  eadlaer.  Such  care  of  tbc  incurably  inlirm  seems  too  hunlen- 
Home  under  the  }iaiid-to-moiitli  conditions  of  the  rudest  savagery,  and 
H  is  judged  best  on  all  bandit  to  give  up  the  hopeless  attempt  to  pre- 
serve a  useleas  abd  sulTcriiig  life.  Thus  South  Americaa  forest  tribes 
had  brought  themselves  to  reckon  the  killing  of  the  sick  and  aged  a 
family  <litly,  and  in  Home  cases  they  simply  ate  them.  We  realize 
lUv  Kitimtion  fairly  among  nomade hunting  tribes,  iivhcre  the  strain  of 
actunl  necessity  is  irresi^itible.  The  clan  must  move  iu  quest  of  game, 
the  p<jor  failing  creature  cannot  keep  up  iu  the  march,  the  hunters 
and  tiio  heavy  laden  women  cannot  cany  him,  he  must  be  left 
behind.  Many  a  traveller  has  beheld  in  the  desert  such  heart- 
rending scenes  an  Catliu  saw  wheu  he  said  farewell  to  the  white- 
haired  old  I'uncah  chieftain,  all  but  blind,  and  shrunk  to  skin  and 
bone,  crouched  shivering  by  a  few  burning  sticks,  for  his  shelter  a 
bufFivlo  liidc  set  up  on  crotcheB,  for  hiti  food  a  dish  of  water  and  a  few 
half- picked  bonea.  This  poor  old  warrior  was  abandoned  by  his  own 
wish,  when  his  tribe  started  for  new  hunting-grounds,  even  as  years 
before,  ho  said,  he  had  loft  his  own  father  to  die,  when  he  was  no 
longer  good  for  anything.  It  appears  fiom  classic  records,  that 
various  burbaric  pooples  in  Asia  and  Europe  kept  up  the  .savage 
practice  within  liisstoricul  times.  Such  were  the  Massa^ta?,  of  whom 
llerodutuH  lulatcK,  that  when  a  man  is  extremely  old,  his  assembled 
J-falations  slay  hinj   and  boil  him  with  otlier  meat  for  a  feast,  holding 

It&ft  a  country  where  theft  U  80  imasaal,  the  habit  of  leaving  doors  open  or  only 
with  u  threftd,  secmH  to  .show  that  the  thrcad-fenoe  is  a  mere  sign  to  warn 
efT  iutnulon;  licyond  this,  however,  we  hoar  of  the  aotion  that  anyone  who  breaks 
\M  lunoo  wUl  Boon  dio,  an  idea  alao  known  to  Aihoau  magic 
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*tms  the  happiest  kind  of  death ;  or  the  SardiniaDs,  whose  law,  accord- 
ing to  yElian,  was  for  the  sons  to  kill  with  cluba  their  aged  fathers, 
and  liury  them,  considering  it  shameful  to  live  on  in  lx)dily  decrepitude. 
"NVlien  a  nation  settled  in  the  agricultural  state  has  reached  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  wealth  and  comfort,  there  is  no  longer  tlie  excuse  of 
necessity  to  justify  slaying  of  the  aged.  Yet  the  practice  may 
Btill  go  on,  partly  from  the  humane  intent  of  putting  an  end  to 
lingering  Diiscry,  but  perhaps  more  through  survival  of  a  custom  in- 
herited from  harder  and  ruder  times.  This  is  well  marked  among 
our  Aryan  race.  Slavonic  nations  continued  even  after  their  con- 
version to  Cliristianity  to  put  the  aged  and  iniirm  to  death,  while 
among  the  Wends  it  is  asserted  that  there  was  practised,as  among  the 
Massageta?,  the  "hideous  rite  of  cooking  and  eating  them.  Old  Scandi-^J 
naviau  tradition  tells  of  the  worn-out  warrioiti  setting  out  for  Walhalla 
by  leaping  from  the  dtteiniis  stapi  or  "  family  rock  ;"  while  in  Sweden 
up  to  A.D.  1600  there  were  still  kept  in  churches  certain  clumsy 
ancient  club.s,  known  as  dtta-klabbor,  or  "  family  clubs,"  wherewith  iu 
old  days  the  aged  and  hopelessly  sick  were  solemnly  killed  by  their 
kiusfulk.  It  nuiy  perhaps  he  a  quaintly  moralized  survival  of  this 
bai'baric  niemorj-,  that  in  several  villages  of  Silesia  and  Saxony  there 
hangs  at  the  town-gate  a  club  with  the  inscription  : — 

"  Who  to  bis  i^Idren  gives  his  bread, 
And  himself  so  suffers  need, 
With  thk  clnb  be  he  smitten  dead." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  we  have  in  England  also  tliis 
warning  against  King  Lear's  folly.  Mr.  Walter  White,  in  his  "  All 
liound  the  Wi-ekin,"  mentions  that  over  the  door  of  an  old  almsliouse 
at  Leominster  is  an  effigy  of  a  man  standing  open-mouthed,  and 
bearing  an  axe,  with  the  following  inscription  ; — 

•'He  that  gives  away  all  before  he  is  Dead, 
Let  'em  take  this  liatchet  and  knock  him  on  y  Ilead." 

The  irony  of  setting  such  a  moral  over  the  poor  old  almsfolk  is  some- 
what cruel,  yet  after  all  it  shows  the  change  between  the  realities  of 
savage  and  civilized  life.  So  in  German  custom,  the  transition  from 
the  hard  old  barbarism  to  gentler  manners  was  really  made  many  ajx 
age  earlier  ;  when  the  intirm  old  house-father  divided  bis  subsiaace 
among  his  children,  he  sat  henceforth  well  cai'ed  for  and  warm  in  the 
"  cat's  place  "  by  the  heai-th,  till  the  end  came.  With  advancing  civi- 
lization there  arose  a  growing  feeling  of  a  sacredness  of  hfe  even  apart 
from  its  uae  and  pleasure.  After  age-long  trial,  the  old  short  way  out 
of  suffering  and  discomfort  was  given  up.  It  Ls  curious  that  the  atl- 
vocates  of  "  euthanasia  "  who  have  lately  appeared  among  us,  seemed 
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scarcely  to  notice  (though  they  have  heen  effectively  reminded  of  it 
since)  that  they  were  proposing  to  bring  back  into  use,  with  modern 
refinements  indeed,  the  very  "  cure  for  incurables  "  which  belonged  to 
ancient  savagery,  but  which  has  been  so  consistently  rejected  by 
mod  era  civilization,  that  not  one  European  in  ten  knows  that  it  pre- 
vailed among  hia  forefathers. 

From  this  series  of  facts,  moreover,  it  appeal's  that  mankind  at 
different  stages  of  culture  differ  utterly  as  to  the  morality  of  suicide 
and  "  euthanasian "  homicide.  Nor  are  such  differences  at  all  un- 
usual in  the  moral  standards  of  the  world.  If  it  be  asked,  What  is 
morality  ?  it  is  a  fair  answer,  That  those  who  brought  the  word  into 

[use  meant  what  they  said ;  ctWics  or  morula  imply  a  man's  con- 
formity to  the  customs  (fiOtj,  mores)  of  the  society  he  belongs  to,. 
Civilized  people  are  liable  to  underrate  the  power  of  custom 
shaping  the  life  of  savages,  who  are  supposed  to  livo  a  recklc 
unshackled  life,  "  at  their  own  libertie,"  as  an  old  writer  says,1 
The  fact  is  just  the  contrary,  that  the  wild  man  is  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  custom  in  every  important  action  of  his  life ;  what  be 
shall  do  or  leave  undone  is  fixed  by  a  traditional*  rule,  which  is  so 
part  and  parcel  of  his  being,  that  lie  does  not  even  think  of  acting 
otherwise.  No  two  races  may  have  exactly  the  same  moral  standard, 
but  every  race  has  its  own,  and  public  opinion  stamps  it  with  the 
moral  sanction.  The  old-fashioned  intuitive  theory  quite  fails  to 
account  for  the  diversity  of  moral  standards.  In  fact,  the  moment 
we  etitcr  on  the  comparison  of  .savage  and  civilized  ethics,  there  partSj 
and  falls  away  before  our  eyes  a  thick  curtain,  which  has  shut  in  the" 
•view  of  whole  schools  of  moralists,  and  that  for  many  ages.  Philoso- 
phers had  their  minds  so  set  on  the  particular  institutions  of  the 
society  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  as  to  fancy  they  had  before 
them  the  one  ideal  standard  by  which  the  morals  of  mankind  were  to 
be  judged.  It  is  easy  for  a  moralist  thus  provided  with  a  cut-and- 
dried  system  of  precepts,  to  say  they  are  established  by  nature,  us 
Cicero  has  it  in  his  dialogue  of  the  Laws:  "For  to  whom  reason  is 
given  by  nature,  to  them  also  right  reason  is  given,  and  therefore 
law,  which  is  right  reason  enjoining  and  forbidding."  When  in  the 
17th  century  Locke    took    up  fragments  of  ethnographic  evidence 

/from  the  meagre  store  then  available,  he  could  hurl  them  witb 
crashing  force  against  tliis  school  of  intuitive  moralists.  He  appeals 
to  any  who  have  been  but  moderately  conversant  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  looked  abroad  beyond  the  smoke  of  their  own  chimneys, 
whether  nature  has  stamped  thuse  universal  principles  on  the  minds 
of  those  barbarians  who  with  public  approbation  or  aUowance  expose 
or  bury  alive  or  cat  their  children,  or  kill  their  aged  parents,  or  cast 
out  the  dying  to  perish  by  cold  and  hunger  or  be  torn  by  wild 
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Locke's  argument  is  fair  enough,  so  far  as  it  applies.  With 
propriety  we  call  such  acts  savage  or  barbarous,  using  these 
^terma  at  once  as  historical  description  and  moral  condemnation,  but 
it  is  indisputable  that  the  moral  faculty  is  brought  to  1>ear  on  the 
acts  in  question  by  the  races  who  do  them  ;  their  customs  permit 
them,  ours  do  uot ;  we  say  they  are  wicked  deeds^  they  deny  the 
wickedness. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  difference  between 
savage  and  barbai'ic  moral  standards  and  our  own  consists  entirely  in 
higher  civilization  making  heavier  claims  on  virtue  and  laying 
harder  I'estrictions  on  passions  and  pleasures.  It  is  by  no  means 
always  so,  for  even  savage  tribes  are  found  condemning  as  crimes 
actions  which  more  civilized  nations  may  see  no  harm  whatever  in. 
One  of  the  best  cases  of  this  is  seen  in  the  laws,  represented  uot 
among  all  races,  but  among  races  at  all  levels,  which  prohibit  marriage 
between  not  only  near  but  distant  relatives.  Australians  prohibit  a 
man's  taking  a  wife  of  his  own  clan-nanie,  that  is  to  say,  as  kinship 
is  by  the  mother,  he  may  not  marry  however  distant  a  cousin  on  the 
female  side.  To  violate  this  law  is  a  crime  which  the  Australians 
hold  in  the  greatest  abhorrence^  in  this  agreeing  exactly  with  ceiiain 
tribes  of  North  America.  Were  the  question  put  in  either  district, 
is  it  worse  to  kill  a  girl  of  a  foreign  tribe  or  to  marr}'  a  girl  of  one's 
own,  an  answer  just  opposite  to  ours  would  be  given  without  hesita- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  liere  to  trace  prohibitions  of  this  kind 
through  such  tribes  as  the  Samoyeds  and  Khonds,  and  such  nations 
as  the  Chinese  and  Hindus,  on  at  last  to  their  survival  in  the  Canon 
Law,  according  to  which,  relatives  up  to  the  seventh  degree  are  pro- 
hibited from  marriage,  that  is  to  say,  without  obtaining  a  dispensa- 
tion. Nor  need  we  follow  the  discussion  with  McLennan,  Lubbock, 
and  Morgan,  as  to  the  origin  of  these  laws.  For  the  present  purpose 
we  have  to  notice  that  the  meaning  of  the  prohiljitiou,  obscure  to  n», 
is  totally  dark  to  the  .savages  who  inherit  it  from  their  ancestors. 
Also,  it  is  neither  consistent  nor  practical,  inasmuch  as  savages  and 
barbarians  usually  trace  distant  kinship  on  one  side  only,  whether 
this  side  be  male  or  female ;  thus  it  comes  to  pass,  for  instance,  that 
the  man  who  may  not  marry  his  tenth  cousin  in  the  female  line, 
may  without  rebuke  marry  his  first  cousin  in  the  male  line  (his 
uncle's  daughter),  or  t^ce  versd.  Yet  these  laws  lie  deep  among  the 
roots  of  savage  ethics,  and  have  the  fullest  moral  sanction  to  back 
them,  the  individual  and.  social  consciousness  of  riL'ht  and  wrens'.  It 
is  instructive  to  see  this  point  of  morals  through  the  spectacles  of  a 
thorough  old-fa.shioned  intuitionalist,  ready  to  accept  as  natural  any 
precept  which  education  had  ingrained  in  his  own  mind.  Father 
Dobrizhoffer,  describing  the  wild  fierce  Abipones  of  the  Famjms, 
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saySj  "  The  Abipones,  iustructed  by  nature  and  the  example  of  their 
ancestors,  abhor  the  very  thought  of  marrying  any  one  related  to 
them  by  the  most  distant  tie  of  relationship."  Thus  a  chief,  when 
the  missionary  happened  to  speak  of  incestuous  nuptials,  broke  out, 
"  You  say  right,  father  !  Marriage  with  rclaliotis  is  a  most  shameful 
thing.  This  we  have  learnt  from  om*  ancestors."  The  good  Jesuit 
concludes  with  a  remark  which  incidentally  shows  tliat  the  instruc- 
tion by  nature,  as  he  calls  it.  had  produced  among  these  rude  people 
other  moral  convictions  less  to  his  mind.  "  Such  (he  says)  are  the 
sentiments  of  these  savages  of  the  woods,  though  they  tliink  it  neither 
iiTational  nor  improper  to  marry  many  wives,  and  reject  them  when 
they  like," 

Special  points  of  ethics  Lave  thus  been  used  to  illustrate  two 
priiicipk's  :  first,  tluit  moral  standards  are  not  constant  but  develope 
with  civilization  ;  second,  that  such  development  does  not  follow  ouo 
consistent  coui-se,  but  may  diverge  even  into  opposite  directions.  To 
gain  a  view  of  other  principles,  it  is  wull  to  glance  at  evidence  which 
is  foilhcoming  as  to  the  general  moral  order  among  certain  savage  or 
low  barbai-ic  tribes. 

A  general  survey  of  the  lower  races  shows  that  their  selfish  and 
malevolent  tendencies  are  stronger  in  proportion  to  their  imselfish  axid 
benevolent  tendencies,  than  in  higher  grades  of  culture.  It  would 
be  a  wonder  were  it  not  so,  and  our  talk  of  progress  and  civilization 
would  be  indeed  a  mockery.  Yet  savage  society,  under  its  most 
favourable  conditions,  shows  the  civilized  man  a  picture  of  Paradisaic 
kiudliut'S.s  and  happiness  which  he  looks  on  with  deliglit,  and  even 
for  a  moment  fancies  he  would  exchange  his  owu  higher  destiny  for. 
This  best  savage  life  must  be  looked  for  among  trilw.s  pi-ospering  in 
their  own  land  and  under  theif  native  institutions,  not  where  these 
iiOve  broken  down  under  the  intiuence  of  the  white  man,  come  not 
for  their  good  but  for  their  goods,  as  the  old  Spauish-Aincrican  jest 
had  it,  and  bringing  with  him  new  arts,  new  beliefs,  new  wants,  now 
vices.  It  is  nece.ssaiy,  too,  for  the  observer  to  l>e  on  the  footing  of  a 
trusted  friend,  a  sort  of  honorary  member  of  the  community,  that  he 
may  see  how  savages  dwell  together  in  peace  and  good-will.  Thus  the 
Dutch  explorers  and  Mr.  Wallace  describe  among  the  rude,  fierce 
Papuans  of  New  Guinea  and  the  natives  of  adjacent  islands,  an  inner 
tribe-life  of  peace  and  brotherly  love,  respect  for  one  another's  rights, 
obedience  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  as  laid  down  by  the  elders; 
*'in  general  they  give  evidence  of  a  mdd  disposition,  of  an  inchnatioa 
to  right  and  justice,  and  strong  moral  principles  ;"  among  them  the 
offence  of  theft  is  too  rare  to  make  it  worth  while  to  put  fastenings 
to  the  houses,  they  are  distinguished  by  respect  for  the  aged,  love  for 
their  children,  and  fidehty  to  their  wives.     On  the  other  side  of  the 
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■world,  Europeans  who  have  seen  the  home  life  of  the  Caribs.  speak 
of  it  with  the  same  admiring  sympathy.  Thus  Schomburgk  laments 
that  civilization,  with  all  its  benefits,  takes  from  men  the  purity  of 
savage  morals  •  among  these  simple  folk  he  found  peace  and  happiness, 
mutual  love  in  the  iiousehold,  friendship  and  unpretentious  gratitude, 
they  have  not  to  learn  moral  virtue  from  the  civihzed  world,  they  do 
not  talk  about  it  but  live  in  it,  their  word  is  deed,  their  promise  is 
performuuce.  Going  up  yet  another  stage  in  culture,  wo  may  study 
accounts  of  certain  castes  or  tribes  in  India,  not  Hindus  proper,  but 
representatives  of  indigenous  races  of  the  land  before  the  Aiyan 
invasion.  Colonel  Dalton  remarks  on  the  kindly,  affectionate  manner 
of  the  Kols,  and  the  absence  of  quarrelling  and  coai-se  abuse  among 

,thera,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  habits  of  the  more  civilized  Bengalis. 

iTo  the  Kols  belong  the  quiet,  inoffensive,  good-natured,  cheerful  race 
of  Santals,  industrious  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  join  to  these  gentler 
qualitie.s  the  hardier  virtues  of  the  hunter  and  wan-ior.  "  They  did 
not  understand  yielding,"  Avritcs  Major  Jervis  of  them  in  tiie  Rebel- 
Kon ;  "  as  long  as  their  national  drums  beat  the  whole  party  would 
stand  and  allow  themselves  to  be  shot  down.  .  .  They  were  the  most 
truthful  set  of  men  1  ever  met  with,  brave  to  infatuation."  This 
truthfulness,  so  sui-prising  to  Englishmen  whose  intercourse  has  been 
with  the  more  sophisticated  Hindus,  marks  the  indigenous  pra^- Aryan 
races  in  many  districts.  It  is  so  with  the  Kurubars  of  the  Dekhan, , 
Sir  Walter  ElUot,  at  a  Revenue  settlement,  when  a  dispute 
between  two  Ryots,  was  surprised  that  tlie  general  voice  at  once  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  one  of  them ;  he  was  told  on  inquiry  that  this 

[man  was  a  Kiirubar,  and  "  a  Kurubar  always  speaks  the  tmth."  He 
quotes  an  old  account  of  a  poor,  wretched,  dwarfish  jungle  tribe  of 
these  people,  whom  the  Ryots  employed  to  watch  their  tieldti  by  night. 

.This  service  they  perform  with  the  greatest  fidehty  and  courage^! 
laving  no  other  weapons  than  lighted  torches,  with  which  they  rusbij 
at  the  elephants  or  other  wild  beasts,  and  dashing  the  fire  in  their 
faces  put  them  to  flight ;  the  whole  are  of  such  known  honesty,  that 
on  all  occasions  they  are  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  produce  by 
the  farmers,  who  know  that  the  Kuruban;  would  rather  starve  than 
take  one  giain  of  what  was  given  them  in  chai'ge. 

Moralist?,  then,  have  to  face  the  fact  standing  out  thus  distinctly,  that 
it  is  possible  under  favourable  conditions  for  savage  and  barbaric  tribes 
to  have  not  only  a  fair  ideal  of  virtue,  but  a  reaUzation  of  it  which  may 
put  many  a  more  cultured  nation  to  shame.  The  problem  i.s,  what, 
causes  have  led  even  low  tribes  to  the  attainment  of  a  moral  standard, 
to  which  they  owe  the  mutual  good  offices  and  restraints  on  which 
Buch  welfare  as  theirs  depends.     Ethnology,  though  it  cannot  funda- 

.mentally  solve  this  problem,  can  at  any  rate  clear  it  and  carry  it  back 
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one  or  two  stages.  Looking  at  the  social  state  of  the  lower  ra 
one  of  the  first  questions  which  arise  is  this — have  theii*  moral 
standards  a  direct  origin  in  religion  ?  Is  it  to  the  inculcation  of 
moral  duties  as  pleasing  to  their  deities,  or  to  the  fear  of  divine 
punishment  of  moral  oftences  in  this  world  or  another,  that  the 
Papuans  and  Caribs  owe  their  morality  ?  It  does  not  seem  so.  The 
simple,  honest,  happy  Aru  Islaudcrs  have  actually  been  claimed 
an  example  of  a  race  destitute  of  all  religious  ideas  whatfioever.' 
This  is  scaixely  true,  indeed  rude  carved  wood  fetishes  have  been 
seen  among  them  ;  but  they  are  certainly  people  whose  lives 
little  influenced  by  such  rudimentary  theology  as  they  may  posscsil 
in  common  with  the  Papuans.  These  Papuans  in  general  have  skulls 
of  ancestors  or  rude  wooden  idols  as  guardian  fetishes,  to  which  theyJ 
sacrifice  for  help  in  sickness,  and  which  preside  over  the  households 
and  give  oracles  to  their  worshippers.  But  it  is  no  office  of  this 
religion  to  attend  to  morals.  Nor  was  it  the  office  of  the  Carib  religioi 
with  its  good  and  bad  {i.e.,  beneficial  or  harmful)  spirits  and  greateel 
deities,  and  its  sorcerer-priests.  The  sacrifices  of  slaves  and  goods  for 
the  use  of  the  departed  soul  in  the  future  life,  and  the  notion  of  brav< 
warriors  leading  a  happy,  but  cowards  a  dismal,  life  in  the  land  ol 
souls,  were  among  the  few  points  in  which  Carib  morality  was  influenced 
by  spiritual  belief.  The  contact  of  these  religions  with  moral  life  is  at 
most  slight  and  secoudarj'-.and  they  scarcely  afford  a  sanction  or  a  direc- 
tion, much  less  an  origin,  for  the  morality  of  their  votaries.  It  ia  thus 
among  the  lower  races  of  mankind  in  general.  Many  a  rude  tril 
has  lingered  on  to  modern  ages,  as  though  on  purpose  to  show 
tliat  early  condition  of  mankind  where  the  union  of  religion  and 
morality  had  not  yet  begun,  or  was  but  just  beginning.  Both  existed, 
but  they  stood  on  independent  ground.  Among  savage  races,  whose 
theology  is  but  the  most  rudimentary  animism,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  souL?  and  spirits  furnishes  the  explanation  of  the  hfe  of  man  and 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  where  tliese  souls  and  spirits  are 
prayed  to  and  propitiated  as  friends  or  enemies  of  man — among 
these  savage  races,  there  exists  morality  often  not  despicable  in  its 
kindly  simpUcity,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  referred  to  the  command  or 
pleasure  of  any  deity.  If  the  essence  of  such  a  rudimentary  religion 
were  put  into  the  form  of  commandments,  we  should  find  duty  to  the 
gods  enforced,  and  that  .stringently.  But  the  introduction  of  com- 
landments  of  duty  to  one's  neighbour  comes  later  in  religious 
history,  and  indeed  marks  the  great  transition  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  religions.  It  is  true  that  even  in  early  stages  of  cultui'e  there 
tbegins  the  momentous  union  of  the  two  codes,  human  and  divine. 
The  very  points  of  the  coaleaceuce  are  marked  Ijy  the  evidence  of 
known  tribes.     Wc  see  the  souls  of  the  dead  worshipped  as  gods,  and 
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&s  such  naturally  riveting  the  bonds  of  household  morality  which 
they  were  held  by  while  yet  in  the  body.  We  see  the  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  existence  after  death  in  its  priuial  ideas  of  gloomy  ghost-life  or 
happier  dream-life,  and  then  watch  tlie  entmnceof  the  moral  element 
in  the  conception  of  reward  and  punishment  beyond  the  grave  ;  at 
last  we  find  the  divine  spirits  invested  with  superhuman  functions  of 
moral  control  and  judgment,  and  their  servants  the  prophets  and 
priests  proclaiming  moral  law  under  theological  sanction.  Yet  if 
etlmog^-aphy  had  nothing  else  to  teach,  its  study  would  be  repaid  by 
the  value  of  its  proofs  as  to  tlie  original  separatcness  of  these  two 
great  powei*s.  Acknowledging  in  all  fulness  the  influence  of  religion 
on  the  ethics  of  the  higlier  nations,  we  must,  I  think,  admit  *on 
savage  and  barbaric  evidence  the  previous  existence  of  an  "  inde- 
pendent morality  "  which  was  secular,  conssistiug  simply  of  recognized 
habits  and  rules  of  conduct  between  man  and  man,  the  systematic 
result  of  social  forces. 

In  the  attempt  to  trace  this  early  independent  morality  somewhat 
farther  toward  its  source,  these  accounts  of  a  condition  of  happy  e<juiU- 
brium  among  low  tribes  will  also  stand  the  inquirer  iu  stead.  Setting 
aside  the  results  of  direct  self-interest  acting  as  a  nujral  agent,  let  us 
limit  our  attention  to  that  main  element  iu  their  simple  kindly  moral 
order,  which  is  expressed  by  the  very  word  kindly,  livhicli  one  finds 
oneself  using  again  and  again  in  depicting  their  lives  ;  they  are 
people  whose  habits  are  kind-like,  who  behave  to  one  another  as 
of  one  kind,  birth,  family.  Suppose  a  whole  tribe  to  spring  from  a 
single  houseliold,  without  the  family  tie  breaking  away  even  between 
distant  relatives,  such  a  society  would  habitually  practise  the  cheerful 
and  tnistful  intercourse,  the  honesty  and  generosity,  the  mutual  for- 
bearance and  helpfulness,  which  are  simply  the  elementary  relations 
of  household  life.  How  the  family  affections  arose  in  mau,  how  far 
inherited  tendencies  explain  them,  how  far  sympathy  is  in  present 
operation  to  produce  them,  at  what  early  point  common  interest 
teaches  the  rude  household  to  stand  and  strive  side  by  side,  is  perhaps 
rather  a  problem  for  the  naturalist  and  psychologist,  for  inquirers 
into  hereditary  tendencies,  such  as  Darwin,  Spencer,  Galton,  Spalding, 
than  for  the  ethnologist,  who  finds  it  established  as  the  initial  fact  at 
the  very  entrance  of  his  rcseai'ches.  It  is  shown  by  every  observant 
traveller  in  savage  regions,  that  the  basis  of  society  is  the  family. 
Even  among  the  rudest  tribes  the  family  ties  are  distinct  and  strong ; 
the  patient  tenderness  of  the  mothers  love,  the  desperate  valour  of 
tiie  father  fighting  for  home,  the  toil  and  care  of  both  for  the  little 
ones,  tlic  affection  of  brothers  and  sisters,  may  bo  often  masked  or 
delaccd  by  indiflercnce  or  harshness,  but  they  are  always  present,  and 
often  rise  to  poetic  beauty  and  heroic  passion.     All  through  the 
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human  race,  from  'savagery  to  ci\alization,  the  family  hag  been  tl 
veiy  source  and  bchool  of  moral  life.  Dispensing  witli  the  pile  of 
travellera'  general  testimonies  to  character,  I  will  here  only  call 
attention  to  an  interesting  group  of  symbolic  rites  among  tribes 
extending  from  the  upper  savage  and  through  the  barbaric  range  of 
culture.  By  these  it  will  be  seen  how  clearly  the  lower  races  them- 
selves acknowledge  the  paramount  moral  force  of  the  family  tie. 

When  parties  not  of  near  kin  to  one  another  wish  to  bind  them- 
selveB  in  peace  or  close  friendship,  it  has  occurred  to  men  in  different 
and  distant  regions  of  the  earth  to  make  their  covenant  of  alliance  by 
the  significant  act  of  mixing  their  blood,  thereby  making  themselves 
of  one  blood.  Thus  is  established  between  them  tliat  law  of  mutual 
good  offices  which  marks  the  higher  moral  standard  within  the  family, 
as  contrasted  with  the  lower  moral  standard  between  strangers  in 
blood.  The  Karens  of  Birma  unite  in  irrevocable  brotherhood  by 
mixing  blood  from  their  arms  and  drinking  it  with  brandy.  Among 
the  Kuyans  of  Borneo,  3Ir.  St.  John  became  brother  to  a  native  by 
mixing  drops  of  their  blooil,  the  two  partaking  of  the  mixture  by 
smoking  it  in  a  cigarette,  or  both  might  have  drunk  it  mixed  with 
water,  by  wliich  ceremony  an  alien  becomes  a  member  of  a  Kayan 
tribe.  A  similar  custom  prevails  among  tribes  in  East  Africa,  where 
two  men  entering  into  a  covenant  of  brotherhood  sit  upon  the  same 
hide,  thus  showing  symbolically  that  they  aic  "of  one  skin,"  and  then 
they  make  sUght  incisions  in  each  other's  breasts,  taste  tlie  mixed 
blood,  and  rub  it  into  one  another's  wounds.  In  Madagascar,  brother- 
hoods are  formed  by  mutual  tasting  of  blood,  with  dreadful  execrations 
on  the  breaker  of  the  compact.  In  that  island,  races  and  civilizations 
have  met  from  two  distant  regions,  Afric^i  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  covenant  by  blood  is  practised  in  both  these 
districts,  the  Malagasy  may  have  had  it  from  either  side  of  the  globe, 
a  cuiious  proof  of  the  wide  distribution  of  the  custom.  Such  accounts 
are  well  marked  in  the  classic  world,  as  where  Herodotus  descrilies 
the  compacts  of  the  Lydians,  when  the  paities  wounded  one  another's 
arms  and  licked  the  blood,  and  the  similar  Scythian  custom  of  the 
contracting  parties  drinking  wine  mingled  with  their  blood.  Among 
modern  oriental  nations  may  be  mentioned  the  mutual  tasting  of 
Mood  by  the  Chinese  when  sworn  into  a  secret  society,  and  by  the 
Hindus  in  the  ceremony  of  their  brotherhood-oath.  Back  in  the 
ages  of  European  bail)arisra,  we  remember  the  Scanilinavian  custom 
of  entering  into  brotlierhoud  by  the  two  friends  letting  their  blood 
flow  together  and  mingle  in  a  hole  in  the  ground ;  in  the  Saga  of 
Oegir's  Feast,  Loki  reminds  Odin  how  in  old  times  they  two  mixed 
their  blood.  With  range  of  custom  far  wider  thau  the  range  of  race 
or  language,  nations  so  far  apart  as  the  Hungarians  and  early  Ixiah 
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rirere  nearly  alike  in  this  mode  of  covenant.  On  the  thresbold  of"  the 
higher  civilization,  the  ancient  rite  falls  into  disuse.  One  curious 
survival  of  it  is  found  in  that  repository  of  quaint  old  ideas, 
popular  magic.  In  the  superstition  of  modern  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
it  is  held  that  if  a  ^'oung  man  drops  some  of  his  o^vu  blood  into  a  glass 
of  beer  and  gives  it  to  a  girl  to  drink,  the  unconscious  love-compact 
I  into  which  he  thus  inveigles  her  will  turn  her  heart  towards  him. 

In  a  weaker  way,  but  plainly  enough  through  all  grades  of  civJLiza- 
[tion,  the  ceremony  of  eating  and  diiuking  together  binds  the  par- 
ftakers  to  behave  to  one  another  as  members  of  the  same  household. 
fi)t  to  dwell  on  the  innumerable  details  of  this  well-known  custom,  a 
;tice  maybe  mentioned  in  modem  Asia  which  serves  to  connect  it 
with  the  la.st.  A  party  of  Siamese  making  an  ordinary  compact  will 
taste  together  a  mess  of  arrack  flavoured  with  salt  and  chilis  ;  but  if 
it  is  some  desperate  enterprise  they  are  enlisting  for,  then  each  man 
will  drop  some  of  lits  blood  into  the  mixture,  and  thus  tlte  rite  becomes 
the  full  covenant  by  blood.  Now  this  form  of  covenant,  absurd  and 
repulsive  to  modem  notions,  from  the  ethical  point  of  view  claims 
our  respect  and  even  admiration.  The  greatest  of  all  the  onward 
movements  of  civilization  lies  in  the  spreading  of  mutual  duty  and 
affection  into  ivider  and  wider  circles,  and  it  was  no  light  matter  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race  when  men  found  a  solemn  means  of 
extending  beyond  the  naiTOw  limits  of  the  family  the  duties  and 
affections  of  brotherhood.  It  was  a  step  tOAvard  the  "  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  ;"  toward  the  conception  of  individual  men  as  foi-raing  part 
of  the  vast  family  of  man,  partaking  in  the  record  of  their  past  and 
the  expectation  of  their  future,  loosing  self  from  the  chains  of  selfish- 
ness to  joy  in  the  pleasure  and  sorrow  in  the  pain  of  all  human  kind. 
Next,  speaking  hero  not  as  a  moralist,  but  as  an  ethnologist  touching 
on  morals,  I  have  not  to  discuss  the  general  ethical  action  of  self-inte- 
rest, as  treated  of  by  such  winters  as  Bentham,  Mill,  and  Bain.  No  doubt 
self-interest  began  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  human  race,  and  within 
the  bark  hut  of  the  rudest  savage,  to  be  the  mighty  agent  it  has  ever 
since  been  in  frnming  social  law.s,  and  compelling  each  individual  for 
his  own  self's  sake  to  obey  them.  My  present  argument  bearing  on  the 
utilitarian  side  of  morals  is  confined  to  a  particular  set  of  facts  in  the 
ethnography  of  savage  and  barbaric  law.  These  have  value  as  per- 
fectly illustrating  a  process  which  utilitarian  writers  perhaps  hardly 
define  and  insist  on  with  the  precision  and  emphasis  it  deserves  from 
thorn,  as  forming  one  main  connection  between  their  two  great  prin- 
ciples, self-interest  and  tlie  law  of  greatest  happiness.  In  the  history 
of  culture,  the  steps  are  still  to  Ije  seen  by  which  mankind  has  been 
for  ages  ascending  from  the  selfishness  of  one  toward  the  common 
welfare  of  all. 
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If  there  are  any  two  stibjects  on  which  the  moral  standards  of  the 
world  can  be  distinctly  test(*d,  they  are  the  morality  and  imnaoraiity 
of  homicide  and  theft.  Let  us  look  at  homicide  first  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  >\Tong.  From  the  earliest  times  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  any  tril.>e  or  nation^  low  or  high,  ever  considered  tlie  slaj^ng  of  a 
man  to  be  necessarily  and  of  itself  a  wrong  or  wicked  act.  Under 
certain  condition.s,  manslaughter  has  been  or  is  considered  allowable 
and  even  praiseworthy  ;  the  principal  of  these  conditions  being  self- 
defence,  revenge,  punishment,  divine  sacrifice,  anil  above  all,  war. 
Yet  no  knuwn  tribe,  however  low  and  ferocious,  has  ever  admitted 
that  men  may  kill  one  another  indiscriminately.  Even  the  savage 
society  of  the  desert  or  the  jungle  would  collapse  under  such  lawless- 
ness. Is  there  then  any  moral  law,  "thou  shalt  not  kill,"  recognized 
in  savage  life  ?  There  is,  aud  there  is  not,  and  between  tliis  affirma- 
tion and  negation  comes  into  view  a  leading  fact  in  the  history  of 
morals.  To  put  the  argument  upon  extreme  cases,  there  are  many 
tribes  who  approve  the  slaying  of  men  simply  as  a  test  of  the  slayer's 
valour,  and  among  these,  three  may  bo  mentioned  as  working  out 
this  idea  in  a  peculiar  and  forcible  way.  The  young  Sioux  Indian, 
as  Mr.  Blackmore  remarks,  cannot  have  the  title  of  brave  or  warrior 
till  he  ha-s  "got  the  feather"  to  stick  into  his  head-dress,  this  being 
an  ornament  he  may  not  wear  till  he  has  killed  his  man  ;  and  till  thus 
ijunlified  for  society,  he  can  scarcely  get  a  girl  to  marry  him.  So  Mr. 
J.  G,  Wood  mentions  the  young  Daysik  of  Borneo  as  not  able  to  get  a 
wife  till  he  has  gone  out  and  taken  a  head,  that  is,  has  killed  au 
enemy,  or  in  default  some  hapless  stranger,  and  brought  his  (or  her) 
head  home  as  a  trophy.  So,  according  to  Colonel  Daltou,  with  the 
skull  or  scalp  which  the  Naga  of  Asam  brought  home,  thereby  qualify- 
ing himself  to  be  tatooed  ami  to  marry  a  wife,  who  perhaps  had 
•waited  years  for  this  ugly  marriage-licence.  Tlie  trophy  need  not 
have  been  taken  from  the  body  of  au  enemy,  and  might  have  been 
gained  by  the  blackest  treachery,  provided  only  that  tlie  victim  were 
not  of  the  slayer's  own  clan.  Yet  the  Sioux  Indians  among  themselves 
hold  manslaughter,  unless  by  way  of  blood-revenge,  to  be  a  crime, 
and  the  Jjayaks  also  punish  murder,  Now  to  the  observer  who  takes 
this  particillar  law  of  homicide  to  be  a  product  of  the  consensus  of  a 
tribe  making  laws  to  promote  its  own  tribal  well-being,  the  rule 
carries  its  own  explanation  in  the  clearest  way.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  the  law  of  a  warlike  tribe  putting  a  premium  on  valour  in  slaying 
enemies ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  law  of  a  tribe  which  would  fall 
to  pieces  if  men  were  allowed  to  murder  their  OAvn  tribesmen  watitonly. 
But  it  is  not  thus  easy  to  explain  such  a  law  as  sprung  from  a  moral 
intuition  or  primitive  definition  of  right  and  wrong  implanted  in  or 
revealed  to  the  human  mind.     If  the  homicide  law  of  savage  races 
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fgave  everl  a  glimpse  of  an  absolute  principle  forbidding  the  slaughter 
of  man  as  mau^  if  it  showed  signs  of  being  the  dwindled  relic  of  a 
Lgcneral  law  a^'ainst  murder,  then  there  would  be  a  fair  case  for  the 
lintuitional  and  theological  schools  of  moraliata  But  it  is  hardly  so. 
The  rude  Koriaks  of  Siberia  are  typical ;  they  severely  punished 
murder  within  their  own  tribe,  but  murdering  a  stranger  was  not 
minded.  Father  Dobrizhoffer  complains  that  the  young  men  amongst 
.the  Abipones  *' greatly  withstood  the  progress  of  religion  ;  for,  burn- 
Sng  with  the  desire  of  military  glory  and  of  booty,  they  are  excessively 
>nd  of  cutting  oflF  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards,  and  plundering  their 
waggons  and  estates."  Yet  in  another  place  he  says  "See!  what 
mild,  benevolent  souls  these  savages  possess !  Though  they  used  to 
rob  and  murder  the  Spaniards  whilst  they  thought  them  their  enemies, 
yet  they  never  take  anything  from  their  own  countrymen.  Hence,  as 
long  as  they  are  sobeiv  and  in  possession  of  their  senses,  homicide  and 
theft  are  almost  unheard  of  amongst  them."  It  is  going  needlessly 
out  of  our  way  to  explain  such  a  state  of  morals  as  depraved  from  an 
original  higher  standard.  Such  savage  law  takes  account  or  no 
account  of  the  slaying  of  a  man,  not  on  the  ideal  ground  of  his  being 
a  man,  but  on  the  practical  ground  whether  he  is  a  stranger  or  not. 
This  doctrine  holds  an  honoured  place  through  half  the  history  of 
civihzation,  and  is  only  gi'adually  dying  out  among  ourselves,  Classic 
Latin  is  satisfied  to  denote  an  enemy  by  simply  calling  hun  hoatia, 
that  is,  a  stranger  or  foreigner ;  and  there  is  more  than  a  jest  in  the 
famous  picture  of  the  Midland  "rough"  who  ascertains  that  the  passer- 
by is  a  stranger  before  he  proposes  the  heaving  of  half  a  brick  at  him. 
Nor  does  the  slave  hold  his  life  under  the  same  law  as  the  freeman 
Thus  arise  the  familiar  doctrines  of  which  ancient  law  is  full,  that 
slaying  a  tribesman  and  slaying  a  stranger  are  crimes  of  different 
order ;  that  if  one  murders  a  freeman,  blood  must  avenge  the  deed, 
but  to  murder  a  slave  is  at  most  a  destruction  of  property,  and  so  on 
through  the  histoiy  of  the  barbaric  and  civilized  world  into  modem 
times,  when  one  finds  it  still  hartl  to  persuade  colonists  that  it  is  a 
crime  of  the  nature  of  murder  to  kill  a  red  man  or  a  nigger.  All 
this  accords  with  what  ethnology  teaches  throughout,  that  the  early 
and  rudimentary  homicide-law,  with  the  moral  consciousness  of  right 
and  wrong  attached  to  it,  forbade  manslaughter  only  within  the  clan 
or  tribe.  Only  with  the  development  of  larger  intercourse  and 
alliance  was  the  idea  of  sacredness  of  human  life  extended  to  wider 
limits,  and  at  last  came  dimly  into  view  as  a  universal  principle  appli- 
cable to  humanity  at  large. 

The  teaching  of  the  law  of  theft  among  the  lower  races  is  similar. 
Read  the  account  of  that  fierce  South  American  race,  the  Mbayas, 
whose  pride  and  glory  and  prosperity  were  fed  by  the  slaughter  and 
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plunder  of  other  tribes.  These  warriors  claimed  divine  sanction  for 
their  frecbooting  life ;  the  Great  Eagle,  they  said,  had  bidden  them 
to  live  by  making  war  on  all  other  tribes,  slaying  the  men,  taking  thfe 
women  for  wives,  and  carrying  off  the  goods.  Or  for  an  instance  from 
Africa,  read  the  description  of  a  Zulu  party  who  have  stealthily  crept 
upon  a  distant  village  and  massacred  men,  women,  and  children, 
returning  with  exulting  hearts  and  loads  of  plunder  from  the  rau- 
sackoil  kraal  flaring  on  the  horizon  behind  them.  Yet  both  Mbayas 
and  Zulus,  within  their  own  tribe-limits,  have  their  definite  moral 
obligations  a.s  to  property.  Their  law,  "  thou  shalt  not  steal," 
applies  only  to  tribesmen  and  allies,  not  to  .strangers  and  enemies. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  North  American  tribes  had  a  high 
standard  of  Jionesty  among  themselves,  but  this  standard  simply  was 
not  held  to  apply  to  foreigners,  and  especially  to  the  white  men, 
whom  thoy  thought  it  no  shame  to  rob  or  cheat.  Mr.  Sproat  puts 
this  well  in  describing  the  Ahts  of  British  Columbia.  An  nrtide 
placed  in  an  Indian's  charge  on  his  good  faith  is  perfectly  sate,  yet 
thieving  is  a  common  vice  where  the  property  of  other  tribes  or  of 
white  men  is  concerned.  But,  he  says,  it  would  be  unfair  to  regard 
thieving  among  these  savages  as  culpable  in  the  same  degree  as 
among  ourselves,  for  they  have  no  moral  or  social  law  forbidding 
thieving,  i.c,,  intertribal  thieving,  which  hjii>  been  commouly 
practised  for  generations.  Here  then  we  find  well-marked  among 
savages  the  ethical  stage  of  the  ancient  Germans  in  Cassar's 
famous  description  ;  "  iarcenies  beyond  the  bounds  of  each  community 
have  no  infamy,  but  are  rocommeudcd  as  a  means  of  exercising  the 
youth  and  of  diminishing  sloth."  As  Lord  Kames  justly  observer, 
this  was  prcci.sely  the  c^ise  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  till  they 
were  brought  into  subjection  al'ter  the  rebellion  of  174.>.  The  same 
causes  act  among  certain  classes  or  communities  within  the  state, 
who,  united  by  bonds  of  their  own,  look  upon  their  fellow-citizens 
outside  as  foreigners.  Our  government  has  been  of  late  engaged  in 
putting  down  the  criminal  clans  or  castes  of  British  India,  clans 
whoso  moral  law  naturally  seems  to  themselves  virtuous,  but  which 
the  authorities  deem  incompatible  with  the  well-being  of  society. 
One  of  these  clans  is  the  Zaka  Khail  of  the  North-West  Provinces, 
whose  peculiar  profession  is  that  nf  digging  through  the  walls  of 
stables  and  dwellings  by  night  in  order  to  plunder.  When  a  man- 
child  is  bom  among  this  clan,  they  consecrate  it  for  its  duty  of  life 
by  the  following  curious  symbolic  ceremony :  passing  the  baby 
three  times  through  a  hole  dug  in  the  house-wall,  they  say 
over  him  three  times,  "  Ghal  Shah ! "  that  ia  to  say,  "  Be  thou  a 
thief ! "  In  the  midst  of  modem  civilization,  the  principle  of 
lionesty  within  limits  is  expressed  in  the  maxim,  "  honour  among 
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thieves,"  and  worked  out  in  the  tloctrine  that  outsiders,  strangers, 
fureigners,  and  tlic  vicli  arc  fair  game,  an  opinion  systematically 
acted  on  by  classes  who  have  a  higher  standard  of  honesty  iu  deal- 
ings with  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  oven  with  theiv  whole 
social  class.  All  this  accords  with  the  view  that  the  ordinance  which 
civilized  moralists  proclaim  in  the  form  of  a  universal  law  against 
theft  does  not  arise  fi-om  a  primary  moral  generalization,  hut  is  a 
product  of  advancing  culture,  the  prohibition  iu  its  earlier  and  ruder 
forms  applying  only  within  the  limits  of  the  family  or  tribe. 

Looking  into  savage  and  barbaric  law  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
seem  tu  find  ourselves  at  one  of  the  main  sources  of  titihtarian  morals. 
To  ascertain  what  authority  estabhshed  the  savafje  laws  against 
murder  and  theft,  we  may  justly  put  the  famous  question  of  Cassias 
the  lawyer,  "cui  bono  ?  "  *'  who  profits  by  it  V"  It  is  likely  that  the 
particular  body  in  whose  interest  the  laws  in  question  most  du'ectly 
operate,  were  the  law-makers  who  propounded  them.  Now  it  is 
scarcely  the  individual  in  his  o\ai  case  who  lays  down  an  inconve- 
nient principle  restricting  himself  from  doing  harm  or  getting  good 
when  so  minded ;  it  is  scarcely  the  reckless  impetuous  savage,  pos- 
sessed with  rage  or  covetousness.  who  at  the  climax  of  his  passion 
puts  the  moral  check  on  himself  Nor  is  it  mankind  at  large  who 
profit  by  the  savage  laws  restraining  murder  and  theft  within  the 
tribe,  but  permitting  them  outside.  The  savage  laws  are  fr.amed 
directly  and  evidently  in  the  interests  of  an  organization  intermediate 
between  the  individutd  and  humanity  at  large — I  moan  the  clan  or 
tribe.  The  interests  of  this  social  organism  are  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  individual  by  the  discouragement  of  murder  aud  theft 
within  the  society;  l>ut  the  .society  is  satisfied  with  this,  and  till  the 
ages  come  when  higher  ethical  stages  are  attained  to,  the  great  out- 
lying mass  of  humanity  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Here,  then,  is 
seen  the  original  lawgiving  body  enacting  its  laws  for  its  common 
intere.st,  the  society  which  is  ever  sitting  in  committee  and  settling 
public  opinion  on  utilitarian  principles,  shaping  and  re-shaping  from 
age  to  age  the  unwritten  traditional  stxindard  of  morality  and 
justice. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  utilitarianism  denounced  as  selfish  ;  here 
we  see  it  performing  one  of  its  great  functions,  and  notice  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  selfishness  this  involves.  A  crime  committed  touches 
directly  the  interest  of  only  a  few  ;  but  the  many  unconcerned  in  the 
particular  case  use  their  iuHucnce  iu  support  of  such  a  general  ndc 
as  would  be  for  the  welfare  of  them  and  theirs  if  the  case  touched 
them,  so  that  in  fact  self-interest  votes  for  common  interest,  and 
individuals  seeking  their  own  greatest  happiness  add  together  into 
a  community  which  seeks  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
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nuraber."  Tlie  leading  modem  representative  of  utilitarianism  teaches 
as  its  creed  that  actions  are  right  or  wrong  as  they  tend  to  promote 
or  destroy  happiness,  not  the  private  happiness  of  the  individual 
actor,  but  the  general  happiness  of  tlie  world.  Without  reproducing 
the  ai-guments  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  utilitarianism,  we  may  stand  histo- 
rically behind  it,  watching  the  social  process  by  which  its  doctrine,  at 
once  so  rationally  selfi.sh  and  rationally  unselfish,  has  liecome  prevalent 
in  the  higher  nations.  The  rise  of  utilitariani.sm  from  its  lower  to 
its  higher  forms  has  coincided  with,  and  in  no  suiall  measure  actuall}'^ 
caused,  the  extension  of  the  moral  standard  of  the  ancient  family 
community  to  larger  and  larger  societies.  The  great  feature  of  the 
higher  ethics,  as  both  the  great  schools  of  moraUsts  agree,  is  tliat 
moral  laws  of  kindness  and  justice  are  binding  on  all  men  toward  all 
men.  But  well  may  Professor  Bain  urge  that  tliis  is  far  from  a 
primitive  or  an  intuitive  suggestion  of  the  mind.  It  is  high  doctrine, 
and  it  is  late  doctrine.  The  doctrine  of  tlie  lower  ethics,  savage  morality, 
is  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy."  Thy 
duty,  it  says,  is  to  thine  o\w\  people,  not  to  the  stranger.  It  is  in  the 
higher  moral  schools  that  the  doctrine  comes  to  be  preached  of  duty 
imiversaily  due  from  man  to  man.  And  then  at  last  the  teacliing  of 
history  being  reversed,  the  argument  being  made  to  stand  on  its 
head,  deducti\-e  philo.sophei*s  and  moralists  persuade  themselves  that 
this  absolute  principle  against  injuring  others  in  life  and  gofKis,  this 
principle  which  only  advanced  nations  can  show  at  all,  belonged  to 
priinan'al  man.  Ethnology,  taking  the  surer  ground  of  experience, 
teaches  that  the  full  ideal  raovaiity  of  the  future  is  not  fundamental 
among  mankind,  but  has  been  slowly  evolving  itself  from  the  dawn 
of  civilization.  Morality,  like  charity,  begins  at  home.  Duty  arose 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  family  anil  the  clan,  before  it  ex- 
tended to  the  nation  and  the  world.  It  may  bo  some  day  possible 
to  reduce  to  a  single  principle  the  two  great  moral  agencies  here 
examined,  the  tendency  of  family  sympathy,  and  the  tendency  of 
public  interest.  The  nice  adaptation  with  which  the  two  fit  and  • 
work  into  one  another  in  the  actual  life  of  society,  at  least  favours 
the  view  of  thu-ir  being  parts  of  one  .system  ami  results  of  one  cause, 
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SO  mucli  lias  been  written  of  late  on  the  grounJ.>>  of  conviction 
■which  should  satisfy  us  that  we  possess  Truth,  that  it  seems 
worth  while  to  ask  the  simple  question,  Can  the  same  mind  accept 
conclusions  which  rest  on  grounds  so  different  as  Faith  and  Positive 
Science,  or  must  the  mutual  mistrust  which  exists  between  the  men 
of  science  and  the  so-called  religious  world  be  perpetual  in  the  nature 
of  things  1  The  question  may  be  considered  from  many  points  of 
view.  The  men  of  Faith  hold  the  men  of  Science  to  be  sceptical » 
that  is  to  say,  the  men  of  Science  will  not  accept  data  which  are 
sufficient  for  the  men  of  Faith.  The  men  of  Science  hold  the 
men  of  Faith  to  be  credulous,  or  superstitious ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
men  of  Faith  act  upon  data  which  the  men  of  Science  consider  to  be 
inadequate,  or  to  be  inconsistent  with  what  may  be  certainly  proved, 
as  certainly,  at  least,  as  anything  can  be  proved. 

It  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  present  tendency  of  many 
modern  thinkers  is  to  a&sume  that  physical  demonstration,  or  mathe- 
matical proof,  is  the  only  reasonable  ground  of  conviction,  Wo 
therefore  ask,  for  the  purpo.se  of  harmonizing  conflicting  opinions. 
What  do  we  mean  by  Faith  and  what  by  Science  ?  Are  they  an- 
tagonistic, incompatible,  or  reconcilable  ? 

In  one  of  his  graphic  essays  Matthew  Arnold  says  of  a  certain 
English  bishop  that  "  to  the  most  sincere  ardour  and  unction,  he 
united  that  downright  honesty  and  plain  good  sense  which  our 
English  race  has  so  powerfully  applied  to  the  diviue  impossibilities 
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of  religioD."     Hiia  ccrlcriirtir   hiwi   much  experience  of 

Ha  noed  to  aaj  tkftt,  had  he  to  dioose  brtweea  a  Ufe  of  csm-' 

iempiatioa  aad  a  life  of  actioa  for  the  fofmatioii  of  a  religioos 

character,  he  afaoald  dioose  the  life  of  action  ;  and  this  tallies  with 

the  Eanayiflt'a  aoooont  of  him.      Now  he  left  among  his 

f  ayws  this  petition.  "  Oive  ue  Faith  and  Knowledge." 

Could  Bishop  Wilson  revisit  his  Church  and  Nation,  he  would  find 
that  Prajer  is  freelj  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  doubtful  wisdom^  and 
more  doubtful  efficac}- ;  so  tbat  he  even  might  be  le<l  to  put  it  to 
himself  whether  it  is  w^ise  to  ask  for  anything.  Supposing,  after  doe 
inquiry,  he  still  decided  to  pray,  he  would  find,  perhaps,  that  the 
prayer  for  Knowledge  would  not  expose  him  in  this  advanced  age  to 
rebuke,  but  that  it  was  not  so  clear  that  Faith  was  an  object  worthy 
of  attainment. 

Now,  omitting  any  question  as  to  prayer,  how  would  the  most  of 
us  answer  his  desire  for  Faith  and  Knowledge  1  Should  we  tell  him 
they  are  both  attainable  7  both  worthy  of  attainment  ?  attainable  by 
the  same  person  ?  and  in  what  sense  ? 

It  is  certain  we  should  tell  him  that  Knowledge  is  desirable, 
partly  for  its  material  results,  and  partly  for  the  charm  of  the 
pursuit  of  it :  that  though  modem  inquiries  have  immensdj  ei 
tended  it,  yet  the  groundwork  of  even  Material  Knowledge  is 
involved  in  mystery ;  and  that  as  for  Knowledge,  other  than  Material,'' 
our  senses  are  found  so  liable  to  error,  that  our  conclusions;  frotn 
their  apparent  manifestations,  when  thoroughly  sifted,  are  more 
doubtful  still.  We  should  slyly^  as  well  as  gratefully,  add,  perixaps, 
that  for  much  of  this  uncertainty  we  are  largely  indebted  to  ooe  with 
"  every  virtue  under  heaven,"  who  had  been  his  own  colleague  and 
contemporary. 

It  might  not  astonish  us,  did  he  answer  that,  this  being  so,  he  was 
glad  to  fall  back  on  that  general  trust  in  the  order  of  things  which 
he  used  to  call  Faith,  with  which,  as  an  adequate  guide  (**  a  good 
working  hypothesis,"  we  should  call  it},  he  had  been  able  to  live  in 
usefulness  and  honour,  and  to  die  in  peace. 

Upon  this  we  might,  for  a  better  common  understanding,  ofier  to 
state  to  him  what  we  mean  by  Knowledge — ^he  ip  return  undertaking 
to  inform  us  what  he  means  by  Faitli.  We  call  nothing  Blnowledge, 
we  should  tell  him,  from  which  we  have  not  sifted  every  error  which 
can  be  detected  and  removed.  Our  senses  oftentimes  deceive  us,  and 
so  do  the  instruments  by  which  we  aid  theuL  But  we  are  gradually 
discovering  not  only  the  intimate  structure  and  modus  operandi  of 
our  senses  severally,  but  we  subject  them  to  severe  tests,  and  assist 
them  in  ways,  we  should  say,  entirely  unknown  to  him.  We  have  so 
studied  the  operations  of  mind  upon  these  sensations  thus  carefully 
fiXMDwed,  that  we  flatter  ourselves  that  errors  of  ratiocination  and 
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argument  on  any  subject  of  iinportance  never  now  pass  by  ns  unchal- 
lenged and  undetected. 

In  this  manner  we  collect  our  data  on  every  subject  which  is  pre- 
sented to  our  apprehension.  Wo  arrange  such  data  in  order ;  draw 
conclusions  from  them ;  infer  from  these  conclusions  principles  and 
laws  which  we  believe  to  be  in  harmony  with  that  order  of  the 
universe  which  we  term  Natural.  We  then  call  these  data  and  facts, 
these  principles  and  laws,  relative  to  any  portion  of  our  knowledge 
the  Science  of  that  part  of  knowledge. 

We  therefore  boast,  and  with  justice,  that  unless  some  error  has 
slipped  unnoticed  into  our  collection  of  facts,  unless  some  ciTor  haa 
crept  into  our  reasoning  thereon  (and  we  believe  both  to  be  capable 
of  detection  and  of  rectification),  every  modern  recognised  Science  is 
a  body  of  absolute  truth,  as  far  as  our  own  Natures  arc  made  capable 
of  appreciating  or  stating  Truth. 

Wo  refuse  indeed  to  allow  the  term  Science  to  any  other  kind  of 
knowledge.  Especially  we  test  all  received  opinions,  statements, 
laws,  principles,  which  existed  before  our  time,  thinking  that  in 
former  days  the  means  of  investigating  material  things  were  so 
imperfect  that  few  ancient  data,  and  therefore  few  conclusions  from 
then),  can  be  safely  relied  on  by  us  as  scientific  facts.  In  some 
departments  of  human  knowledge,  eminently  those  of  historical 
fact,  the  process  with  us  is  not  quite  the  same.  For  in  those  we 
are  met  by  the  further  difficulties  of  knowing  what  the  historical 
documents,  statements,  and  opinions,  which  we  possess,  were  meant 
originally  to  signify.  Also  we  often  do  not  know  when,  where,  or 
by  whom  they  were  written.  So  of  all  this  class  of  data  we  have 
become  more  suspicious,  if  pogsible,  than  of  the  evidence  derived 
from  our  senses,  and  of  the  data  which  we  can  subject  to  experiment. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  these  ancient  assertions,  but  we  do  not 
admit  it  without  such  analysis  as  we  conceive  to  be  requisite  before 
receiving  it  into  our  so-called  body  of  Science.  And  one  result  we 
find  to  be,  that  we  are  called  "doubtere"  or  "sceptics,"  when  our 
conscience  telLs  us  we  are  only  more  earnestly  seeking  for  the  truth. 

You  will  see,  we  might  continue,  addressing  our  Bishop,  that  our 
rmdem  Science  is,  or  professes  to  be,  the  whole  mass  of  Organised 
Kn<ndedge, 

And  this  Orgauised  Knowledge  contains  two  distinct  parts : — • 

1.  Mathematical  and  Arithmetical  Truths,  which  are  called  weces- 
sary, — i.e.,  which  could  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  be,  or  have  been,  other- 
wise, (us  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space). 

2.  Physical  Ti-uth,  or  uniform  Laws  of  Nature,  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  never  vary,  but  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  might  have  been 
otherwise  (as  organic  types  and  thcii*  modifications). 
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Outside  these  two  departments  we  provisionally  allow  H\'potlieti- 
cal  laws,  which  seem,  indeed,  to  bind  phenomena  together,  but  which 
are  not  yet  proved  to  be  the  true  account  of  the  matter,  or  may 
not  be  true  (as  the  doctrines  of  Special  Creations  or  of  Natural 
Selection). 

I  could  imagine  that  to  this  Bishop  Wilson  would  say.  What  i» 
surprising  to  me  is  the  labour  you  have  taken  to  at.tain  so  very 
little.  You  deserA'e  for  this  the  utmost  credit  a  reasonable  being 
can  desire  ;  for  you,  being  so  accurate  and  so  painstaking,  seem. ' 
well  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  some  of  your  data,  and  of  the 
Ipossibie  futility,  therefore,  of  your  conclusions.  For  1  am  told  that 
with  all  your  pains,  your  Sciences  contain  within  them  so  many 
examples  of  proved  errors,  that  being  candid  men,  you  must  often 
feel  the  material  ground  under  your  feet  to  be  very  slippery. 

Be  this  as  it  may  with  regard  to  Knowledge,  I  bold  (might 
continue  the  Bishop,  redeeming  his  promise  to  tell  us  his  notion  of 
Faith)  the  opinion  of  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Locke,  whose  work  was 
grievously  misunderstood  at  Oxford,  "that  Fa'xili  ia  a  settled  aiul 
sicre  "principle  of  assent  anid  assurance,  and  leaver  no  manner 
of  room  for  dotd>i  or  hesitation,'' 

And  the  ground  of  this  supremacy  of  Faith,  in  Locke's  sense,  la 
that  it  is  assent  to  what,  on  grounds  of  Reason,  is  believed  to  be 
a  "revelation."  "In  these  cases,"  he  says,  truly  enough,  "our 
assent  can  he  rationally  no  higher  than  the  evideuce  of  it^  being 
a  revelation,  and  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  it  is. 
delivered  in."  This  opinion  is  maintained  by  even  the  Commentator 
Thomas  Scott,  who  in  the  most  studied  manner  lays  it  down  that 
*'  no  evidence  can  prove  a  real  contradiction  to  our  senses,  or  certahh 
knowledge,  to  be  a  divine  revelation." 

Where  I  perhaps  differ  from  Juliu  Locke  is  in  the  stringency  of 
the  proofs  he  requires  of  what  is  Re^'elation.  For  in  that  matter 
I  should  agree  much  more  with  your  Frederick  Maurice,  who  found 
such  evidence  in  the  Human  Heart  of  Communion  with  Goil,  that 
he  was  satisfied  therewith  ;  but  I  for  prefer,  he  might  say,  even  John 
Locke's  reference  to  reason,  to  the  method  of  your  Mansel,  who  seems, 
it  may  be  only  seems,  incapable  of  believing  that  absolute  goodness 
and  justice  can  be  iu  any  real  sense  conceived  through  om*  poor 
experience  thereof  in  our  own  nature. 

Any  way,  my  Faith  is  to  me  as  strong  a  ground  for  action  as  your 
Knowledge.  My  Faith  is  a  complex  union  of  Knowledge  and  of 
Love,  and  does  not  need  or  admit  logical  demonstration.  I 
exercise  this  kind  of  a-ssent,  confidence,  or  belief,  first  in  religion, 
secondly  in  science,  thirdly  in  propositions  advanced  by  credible 
persons,  and  fourt.hly  in  persons,  the  fulness  of  my  assent  depend- 
ing on  the  fulness  of  my  evidence.     Your  knowledge  (or  Science, 
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*1f  you  will  so  call  it),  being,  as  you  assert,  confined  to  logical  demou- 
stratiou,  would  limit  mtj  more  than  my  whole  Fiiculties  tell  me  my 
convictions  need  to  be  limited.  V'our  Science  has  often  to  retrace 
its  steps  from  the  imperfection  of  your  data,  even  in  such  a  subject 
as  Astronomy,  which  iy  countiid  to  bo  the  most  precisely  rigorous 
department  of  applied  Mathematics. 

I  imagine  that  you  also  allow  that  your  Science  is  forced  to  employ 
h3rpothcses  in  many  stages,  shifting  your  hyputheses  as  you  find  re- 
quired (as  in  Owen's  Archetype). 

My  Faith  has  one  hypothes^is  that  has  existe<l  since  the  Human 
Race  has  possessed  human  faculties,  that  an  Infinite  Being,  incom- 
prehensible, everlasting,  has  made  and  does  sustain  all  things. 

That  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  my  Faith,  with  al!  the  conse- 
quences that  flow  therefrom.  One  consequence  is,  that  I  am  sure 
that  of  the  scheme  of  the  Universe,  material  and  moral.,  considered 
as  a  whole,  I  am  ignorant.  Your  scientific  discoveries,  while  they 
extend  my  conceptions,  confirm  me  more  and  more  in  this  conviction, 
A\hich  I  share  with  Plato,  Berkeley,  Butler,  Newton,  Kant,  and  the 
Herschels. 

With  Bacon,  I  pray  that  "  human  things  may  not  prejudice  such 
as  are  divine ;  neither  that  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of 
sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light,  anything  of  in- 
credulity or  intellectual  night  ma}'^  arise  in  our  minds  towards  divine 
mysteries." 

Thus,  whether  I  look  abroad  on  the  Kosmos,  or  scan  my  own  con- 
sciousness within,  I  pray  still,  "  Give  us  Faith  and  Knowledge." 


If  Bishop  Wilson  were  now  to  step  forward  izito  our  centuiy,  and 
thus  address  us,  could  Modern  Science  prove  him  wrong  ? 

Is  Knowledge  exclusive  of  Faith  ? 

Is  there  anything  in  the  growth  and  possession  and  progress  of  know- 
ledge which  makes  Faith  impossible  ?  Surely  not.  They  have  been 
united  in  the  greatest  intellects.  Inferior  men  indeed  incline  to  one 
or  the  other.  They  thus  oftentimes  become  one-sided  and  stunted. 
The  possession  of  much  positive  knowledge  engenders  in  the  well- 
balanced  mind  a  deep  sense  of  how  much  must  remain  unknown, 
and  how  much  is  unknowable.  It  also  leads  the  calm  and  strong 
possessor  to  accept  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen.  A  nature,  that  has  once  apprehended  the  vast- 
ness  of  even  human  knowledge  in  any  direction,  is  the  first  and  not  the 
last  to  give  the  due  measure  of  Assent  to  the  highest  probabilities. 
It  is  protected,  by  a  temper  of  accuracy  that  almost  becomes  an 
instinct,  from  the  superstitions  of  those  wlio  from  indolence  or  from 
prejudice  pass  by  positive  knowledge  on  the  other  side. 

Henry  W.  Acland. 
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TO  the  student  of  Art  there  are  few  collections  in  London  more 
interesting  or  instructive  than  tlioae  that  from  time  to  time 
are  brought  together  by  tlie  Burlington  Fine  Art  Club.  Being  formed 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  advantage  auJ  deliglit  of  the  members  of 
the  clubj  these  exhibitions  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  private  ;  but  a 
stranger  interesteti  in  art  inuttors  can  Iiavc  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
admission  to  the  rooms,  as  the  courtesy  of  the  members  is  unfailing. 

This  Club  has  been  in  existence  for  about  seven  years.  It  was 
established  to  supply  a  felt  want  in  the  metropolis,  to  be  a  centre  of 
attraction  to  all  interested  in  art,  where  rare  works  in  the  possession 
of  the  members  might  be  shown  and  compared,  and  exhibitions  of 
pictures,  original  drawings,  engi-avings,  ceramic  ware,  and  such  like, 
miglit  periodically  be  held. 

The  members  of  the  Club  on  several  occasions  have  brought 
together  the  works  of  some  ajlist  recently  deceased,  and  have  thtxs 
been  able  to  exhibit  a  more  or  less  complete  representation  of  the 
man  whose  life  they  wish  to  elucidate.  Such  an  exhibition  is  in  fact 
a  visible  biography,  from  which  the  careful  observer  may  learn  muclu 
Exhibited  as  au  artist's  works  arc  from  year  to  year  in  the  Academy, 
frequently  badly  hung  and  more  frequently  marred  as  to  the  fulness 
of  thtiu-  cfiect  by  mure  garish  neighbours,  one  loses  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  this  year's  work  with  the  last,  of  marking  the  progress  or 
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[noting  the  changes  in  bia  style.     But  in  such  collections  as  those  we 

iTefer  to  at  the  Burlington,  we  can  note  the  contiixuity  of  the  artist's 
work,  the  steadiness  of  his  purpose,  or  the  changes  that  may  have' 

'come  over  him  in  the  development  of  his  powers. 

The  latest  collection  fonnod  by  the  Burlingtou  Club,  and  the  one  to 
which  in  this  paper  we  are  to  call  special  notice,  is  the  small  but  very 
choice   exhibition   of  paintings  and    sketches   by  the    late  George 

\  Mason,  A.R.A.     It  consists  of  only  about  seventy  works  in  all,  but  it 
is  a  noble  monument  to  the  memory  of  this  painter  whom  we  have  lost 

jso  recently.  Short  though  bis  life  was  and  weighed  down  by  depress* 
ing  weakness,  there  is  here  a  ricii  harvest  of  noble  work,  work  that 
must  be  estimated  not  by  its  quantity,  but  by  the  precious  qualities  of 
its  artistic  significance.  And  when  we  take  into  account  that  Mason 
was  fastidious  to  a  fault  as  to  his  work,  that  he  fumbled  and  laboured 
over  his  pictures  to  give  them  in  all  cases  that  depth  of  feeling  which 
was  in  his  nature,  the  wonder  rather  is  that  the  exhibition  is  so  larg 
as  it  is.  It  seemed  as  if  he  never  could  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  finish^ 
of  his  work,  meaning  by  this  not  the  elaborate,  over-wi"ought  work- 
manship which  is  too  often  and  falsely  called  finish,  but  that  harmo- 
nious sense  of  completeness  and  suggcstiveness  which  comes  to  a 
great  artist  as  much  by  feeling  as  by  knowledge.  Those  who  look  for 
anything  like  pre-Raphaelite  minuteness  in  his  woi-k  will  be  disap- 
pointed, for  while  he  could,  and  did,  draw  his  trees  with  all  their 
mysterious  interweaving  of  boughs  in  a  very  delicate  and  refined 
manner,  yet  it  is  in  his  broader  and  more  compreliensive  view  of  nature 
that  his  fascinating  power  is  chiefly  to  be  found.  Simple  and  quaiut 
as  his  subjects  are,  with  the  general  tune  of  his  pictures  inclining 
to  the  quiet  low  key  of  the  foreign  schools,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  his  works  were  passed  over  by  the  great  majority  of 
visitors  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  that  his  name  was  till  lately  little 
known  out  of  artistic  circles.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  he  had  been 
an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  ten  years  that  his  great  powers 
were  I'ecognized  by  the  Academy.  He  was  elected  an  Associate  in 
1868,  in  company  with  Mr.  G.  F,  Watts,  a  kindred  spirit,  who  also  up 
to  this  time  had  been  unaccountably  passed  over. 

Of  few  men  can  it  be  said  more  truly  than  of  George  Mason  that  he 
was  a  born  painter.  He  drifted  into  Art  comparatively  late  in  life, 
with  scarcely  any  training,  and  amid  many  discouragements.  His 
father,  a  Staffordshire  gentleman,  wshed  him  to  study  medicine,  and 
young  Mason  applied  himself  to  this  pursuit  for  several  years ;  but  all 
this  time  his  own  strong  leanings  were  towards  Art,  a  course  repug- 
nant to  Iiis  father.  For  science  he  had  no  taste,  nor  had  he  any 
liking  for  the  prospect  of  the  routine  of  medical  practice.  Accordingly 
his  studies  were  inten-upted  and  be  went  to  Italy,  but  without  any 
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serious  intention  of  becoming  an  artist.  The  early  years  of  his  Italian 
life  were  spent  in  a  way  congenial  to  his  tastes^  and  he  gave  hiniseh' 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  beautiful  country,  sketching  and  painting 
as  an  amateur,  and  studying  both  nature  and  the  old  masters.  Changes, 
liowever,  occuiTed  in  his  father's  circumstances  which  led  him  to 
adopt  as  a  profession  the  art  he  had  hitherto  cultivated  as  a  fascinat- 
ing amui=iement,  and,  without  the  usual  course  of  technical  study,  he 
had  t^  face  tlie  difficuliies  of  au  artisst's  career.  With  what  vigour 
and  originality  he  overcame  these  obstaclas,  and  how,  iu  spite  of 
broken  health  and  slight  encouragement,  he  leaped  (there  is  no  other 
word  for  it)  mto  excellence  in  a  very  few  years,  tlii.s  Burlington  Club 
collection  will  show. 

For  some  years  after  taking  this  step,  Mason  continued  to  reside  in 
Italy,  painting  chiefly  in  Rfjme.  His  eariy  works  show  no  remarkable 
power,  being  generally  thin  and  hard,  with  dark,  heavy  shadows  and 
hot  lights.  They  are  for  the  most  part  academical  in  manner,  and 
de.stitute  of  that  depth  of  feeling  wiiich  distinguished  his  later  work. 
Some  of  his  landscape  sketches  show  that  he  had  already  learned  to  see 
the  harmoniuu.s  completeness  of  nature,  while  his  sketches  of  Italian 
peasants  display  au  excellent  feeling  for  form  as  well  as  for  classic 
arrangement.  The  most  important  picture  painted  by  him  in  Rome 
was  "  Nelle  Marommo,"  No.  32,  a  very  powerful  and  .spirited  work, 
which,  however,  fails  to  interest  us  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
later  English  pictures.  Id  looking  at  the  best  of  his  Italian  work, 
we  miss  the  keen  sympathy  and  tender  pathos  of  the  Staffordshire 
painter. 

Mason  returned  to  England  in  1858  and  settled  at  Wetley  Abbey, 
in  his  native  Nortli  Staffordshire,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for 
five  years.  Even  then  it  had  not  dawned  on  him  that  to  paint  from 
the  heart  one  must  pourtray  the  manners  and  country  familiar  to  hiiu 
from  boyhood.  He  had  not  yet  realized  the  truth  of  Mr.  Ruskin*» 
sayiug,  "  Whatever  is  to  be  truly  great  and  affecting  must  have  on  it 
the  stamp  of  the  native  land.  Not  a  law  this,  but  a  necessity,  from 
the  intense  hold  on  their  countiy  of  the  affections  of  all  truly  great 
men.  All  clasiiicality,  all  middle-age  patent  reviving,  is  utterly  vain 
and  absurd ;  if  we  are  now  to  do  anything  great,  good,  awful,  religious, 
it  must  be  got  out  of  our  own  little  island,  railroads  and  all."  Accord- 
ingly for  four  years  after  he  returned  to  Englaiul,  he  continued  to 
paint  reminiscences  of  Italy  firora  studies  he  hud  brought  home  with 
him.  But  this  system  of  reproducing  half-forgotten  scenes  gradually 
became  distasteful  to  him.  Ue  found  he  could  not  work  satisfactorily 
under  such  second-hnud  inspiration,  and  at  the  same  time  he  begau  to 
feel  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  scenes  around  him,  the  "  paintable- 
ness"  of  which  burst  on  him  like  a  revelation.    The  transition  was 
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suilden  and  complete,  nor  was  there  any  middle  jjeriod  between  tlie 
.  Campagna  scenes  and  "Wind  on  the  Wokl*,"  No.  41,  llie  first  picture 
[he  painted  in  his  transformed  style,  a  style  not  less  remarkable  for  its 
(Sweetness  and  pathos  than  for  its  strong  individuality.  He  became 
!  all  at  once  the  poet-painter  of  his  native  district,  which  he  has  deli- 
neated as  lovingly  as  Constable  painted  the  scenes  near  his  father's 
mill  in  Suffolk  ♦ 

How  strange  are  the  influences  that  determine  a  painter's  powers ! 
One,  like  John  Phillip,  rises  to  his  full  grandeur  only  when  the  inspi- 
ration comes  to  him  from  foreign  sources  ;  .another,  like  George  Mason, 
attains  his  perfect  stature  only  when  he  returns  to  his  native  land,  to 
paint  the  scenes  familiar  to  him  from  boyhood.  Let  us  be  thankful 
to  have  the  development  of  genius  iu  whatever  way  and  under  what- 
ever influences.  Still,  as  there  is  something  extjuisite  in  the  idea 
the  bird  returning  to  its  own  land  after  its  sojourn  in  the  sunny  south 
to  gladden  us  with  its  native  lay,  so  we  find  a  subtle  pleasure  in 
thinking  that  the  perfecting  of  the  powers  of  George  Mason  was  to  be 
found  in  depicting  the  simple  life  and  homely  scenes  of  his  early  days. 
In  Italy  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  to  reach  his  heart,  and  his 
work  appears  ordinary,  almost  conventional ;  but  when  lie  gets  among 
the  breezy  wolds,  the  dreary  moors,  and  the  piueclad  hills  of  Stafford- 
shire and  Derbyshire,  his  heart  seems  to  open  to  the  landscape  and 
its  people.  Even  his  manner  of  painting  underwent  a  change.  From 
this  time  it  became  more  solid  and  rich,  so  that  we  find  some  of  his 
larger  canvases  loaded  with  a  wealth  of  colour  scarcely  equalled  by  any 
other  English  painter. 

Mason  brought  back  with  him  from  Italy  a  strong  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  the  human  form  in  childhood  and  youth,  as  seen  in  the 
graceful  attitudes  aud  motion  of  maidens  and  girls,  and  in  the  repose 
of  young  men  resting  from  labour.  He  found  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country  that  rustic  grace  and  dignity  of  posture  Mere  not  con- 
fined to  classic  lands,  and  that  our  own  peasants  could  be  painted  in  a 
more  or  less  ideal  manner,  simply  by  taking  away  vulgar  affectation  or 
stupid  clumsine.ss.  May  not  a  milkmaid  carrying  her  pails  balance 
herself  as  gracefully  in  England  as  in  Italy  1  Do  not  our  shepherds 
resting  ou  their  crooks  let  themselves  drop  into  the  same  easy  posture 
in  Derbysliire  as  among  the  Apennines  ?  Do  we  not  see  ou  any 
cricket  ground  attitudes  that  a  sculptor  might  wi.sh  to  carve  in 
marble  ;  or  on  any  village  gieen,  motions  more  graceful,  l)ecause 
more  simple,  than  in  many  a  ballroom  ?  We  should  remember  that 
it  Avas  an  Italian  who  said  "  Nou  Angli  sed  Augeli."     Mason  has 

*  It  is  wortli7  of  remark  tbat  the  counties  from  wbioh  Mason  drew  his  inspiration 
have  also  been  mode  familiar  to  oa  by  the  pen  of  George  Eliot.  The  ground  thus 
beoomes  to  us  doubly  olossic. 
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frequently  been  blamed  for  the  classic  form'^  lie  has  given  bis  peasi 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  \&  one  of  his  strong  points  that  he  has  been 
able  to  give  grace  and  beauty  to  forms  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
generally  clumsy  and  ungainly.  The  dresses  of  his  peasants  recall 
clasfiic  ideas  because  they  are  severe  in  form  and  free  from  any  local 
or  temporary  fashion.  They  seem  designed  rather  to  reveal  than  to 
conceal  the  beauty  of  the  humau  form,  by  allowing  the  graceful  action 
of  the  wcll-drapcd  limbs  to  appear  under  the  free  and  flowing  costume 
of  his  rustic  maidens.  Yet  though  he  worked  under  the  influence  of 
the  principles  which  guided  the  men  who  cut  the  Elgin  and  .i'£ginetan 
marbles,  there  is  no  copying  of  classic  forms,  The  soft  cotton  bonnets, 
the  blue  or  white  pinafores,  or  upper  gowns,  and  the  long  dresses, 
covered  with  smaJl  spots,  descending  to  the  ankles,  fonn  a  female 
costume  peculiar  to  himself.  In  his  hands,  as  by  the  way  also  in  M>. 
Fred.  Walker's  work  (see  his  "  Fishmonger's  Shop  "),  these  spotted 
droHscs  become  lovely  pieces  of  harmonious  colour.  The  monotony  of 
the  quiet  dress  is  relieved  and  eurichcd  by  these  simple  means  until 
the  whole  becomes  rich  as  a  jewel.  Mr.  Birket  Foster  evidently  feels 
the  beauty  of  this  device,  but  he  is  not  so  successful,  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  as  his  colours  want  that  involved  and  complicated  quality  so 
charming  in  Walker  and  Mason. 

But  it  is  only  with  reference  to  the  form  and  costume  of  his 
peasants  that  any  charge  of  classical  tendency  could  possibly  be  made. 
The  spirit  of  his  work  is  essentially  modern,  iu  the  close  and  tender 
linking  of  man  with  nature  and  in  the  humau  sympathy  he  infuses 
into  his  landscape.  In  this  respect  he  recall.s  to  us  the  feeling  of 
Bums  and  Wordsworth,  an<l  of  his  much  loved  Walter  Scott.  Con- 
sequently, sentiment  pei-vades  all  his  pictures,  and  he  has  a  liking  for 
everytliing  that  helps  to  carry  it  out.  A  favourite  hour  of  the  day 
with  him  is  the  evening,  "  between  the  sun  and  moon,"  when  the  end 
of  the  day  and  the  day's  toil  is  full  of  charm  both  as  to  colour  aud 
pathos.  This  idea  occurs  in  many  forms,  and  the  germ  of  it  may  be 
found  in  No.  70,  "  Home  from  Work — a  design  for  a  picture,"  a 
blurred  but  brilliant  gom,  measuring  little  more  than  two  inches  by 
one.  It  is  evening  ;  the  sun  has  gone  down  in  a  golden  sky  from 
•which  the  brightness  has  passed.  Under  a  tree,  the  swain  in  his  blue 
smock,  with  his  scythe  over  his  shoulder,  whispers  words  of  love  to 
his  sweetheart.  Away  in  the  distance  is  the  cottage  with  the  lamp-lit 
window,  the  beacon  which  Mason  has  so  often  lighted  for  the  home- 
returning  labourer.  This  is  all,  yet  how  it  breathes  of  the  simple  joj'S 
and  longings  of  peasant  life  1     It  is  a  perfect  idyll. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  with  this  sentiment  of  labour  done  and 
rest  well  earned,  associated  with  the  light  of  the  djHing  day,  Mason 
should  invariably  have  chosen  to  combine  the  loves  and  pleasures  of 
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i.youog  people.     Never  once  docs  lie  fall  into  wliat  would  seem  the 
more  natural  association  of  twilight  and  old  at^e.     His  mind  was  too 
robust  for  this.     There  was  in  him  no  morbid  straining  after  such 
I  cheap-bought  sentiment.     He  rejoiced  ratlier  in  the  contrast  between 
[the  bloom  of  youth  and  the  decay  of  nature.     There  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
,  restrained,  measured  dignity  about  these  rustics,  an  almost  statuesque 
^absence  of  expression  in  emotion  which  is  not  like  everyday  life. 
They  move  solemnly  ;  they  even  dance  as  if  it  were  a  religious  cere- 
mony in  which  they  are  engaged.     But  we  must  accept  the  poet's 
,  dream  as  he  gives  it,  nor  shall  we  pull  the  rose  to  pieces  to  penetrate 
|4,he  secret  of  its  sweetness.  Granted  that  Mason  was  an  ideal  painter, 
[yet  it  was  an  ideal  founded  on  the  possible  and  actual ;  nor  is  this 
^ order  of  mind  so  common  among  jiainters  that  we  can  aHbrd  to 
criticise  it  too  keenly  when  we  lind  it. 

As  the  close  of  day  is  Mason's  favourite  hour,  so  the  fall  of  the 
year  is  his  best  loved  season.  His  sentiment  as  to  work  done  and 
his  feeling  for  colour  here  go  hand  in  hand.  Dear  specially  to  him 
is  the  gold  of  harvest,  with  all  its  associations.  Perhaps  dearer  still 
are  the  later  autumn  an<l  that  weird  peiiod  of  the  year  when  the 
■perfectly  loaHoss  branches  give  hopes  of  the  coming  spring.  The 
cold  and  colourless  snow  of  winter  he  suenis  to  shrink  from  as  instinc- 
tively as  Titian  shrank  from  painting  the  snow  of  his  native  moun- 
tains round  Cadore.  Pure  white  is  a  colour  of  which  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  in  Mason's  work.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in 
the  white  clothes  he  was  so  fond  of  spreading  on  his  foregrounds  to 
connect  his  sky  and  earth  ;  but  these,  except  in  a  fewdayUglit  effects, 
are  rather  suggestions  of  white.  The  full  harvest  moon  which  he 
has  painted  several  times  is  wann  with  the  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  toned  with  the  vapour  of  the  horizon ;  while  the  white  pinafores 
of  Ids  children  arc  converted  into  rich,  luminous  ivory  colour,  and  his 
ducks  and  geese  have  always  warm  or  grey  tones  in  them,  according 
to  the  amount  of  light  in  the  picture.  His  work,  though  often  low 
in  tone,  glows  with  colour,  and,  like  every  true  colourist,  he  gain.s 
these  rich  effects  by  the  refined  application  of  small  touches  of  posi- 
tive colour  on  larger  masses  of  neutral.  He  had  thoroughly  learned 
the  secret  of  that  great  colourist  Nature,  who  is  sparing  in  the 
use  of  colours,  making  them  tell  like  jewels  in  their  proper  place. 
There  is  no  prodigality  of  bright  colours  in  nature  ;  they  are 
both  softened  and  enriched  by  the  large  masses  of  quiet  colours^ 
to  which  they  are  opposed.  Notice  the  saffron  licheu  on  the  greyl 
rock,  the  rose  surrounded  by  the  soft  green  leaves,  the  scarlet 
spot  on  the  robin's  breast,  the  brilliant  comb  contrasted  with  thej 
black  or  brown  plumage  of  the  cock.  This  is  the  secret  of  Mason's 
power  as  a  colourist,  combined  with  his  wonderful  feeling  for  the 
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balance  between  liglit  and  dark,  warm  and  cold,  tones,  wbich  are 
fused  and  interwoven  together  till  the  picture  becomes  one  hai- 
nionious  whole. 

After  passing  his  early  Italian  pictures  and  sketches,  one  of  the 
first  pictures  that  strikes  us  in  the  Burlington  Collection  is  No.  14 — 
"Evening."  This  is  evidentlj^  a  tentative  cftbrt  after  an  idea  which 
must  have  haunted  Mason  during  his  life  as  a  painter,  and  which  was 
afterward.^  realized  in  his  greatest  and  la.st  work,  "  The  Harvest 
Moon."  The  full  moon  has  risen  on  the  upland  harvest,  while  the 
landscape  is  all  aglow  with  the  suffused  light  of  the  setting  sun  in 
the  foreground.  A  girl  drives  some  sliecp  down  the  hill.  The  sheep 
are  cleverly  painted,  and  this  may  be  said  generally  of  all  Ma.son's 
animals.  He  specially  delights  in  calves,  both  for  their  brilliant 
colours  of  red  and  yellow-white,  and  because  he  enjoys  their  frisky 
gambols,  either  in  following,  or  being  driven  by,  their  young  herds. 
His  hor.ses,  on  tlie  other  hand,  being  looked  on  rather  as  the  sharers 
in  the  labours  of  manhood,  are  used  by  him  to  help  out  the  idea  of 
rest  after  labour.  The  team  of  horses  in  single  file  nearing  the 
homestead,  with  the  harness  still  on  their  backs,  is  in  full  s^-mpathy 
with  the  tired  pluughman  by  thcii'  side.  The  careful  sketches  of  the 
shepherd's  dog  and  the  gander  show  bow  carefully  he  had  studied 
animal  life,  while  in  his  brilhant  Italian  sketch  No.  66 — "  La  Trita  " 
we  see  how  thoroughly  he  had  mastered  the  action  of  the  horse. 

The  use  that  Mason  made  of  his  sketches  is  very  admirably  seen 
in  the  relation  existing  between  No.  18 — "Gloaming" — a  sketch,  and 
No.  30 — "  A  Landscape,  Derbyshire.''  In  the  sketch  we  have  a  very 
powerful  rendering  of  an  evening  effect  in  Derbyshire.  The  mate- 
rials are  very  simple,  but  the  result  is  brilliant.  A  line  of  farm- 
houses lies  on  a  slope  in  the  middle  distance,  behind  which  is  the 
deep  splendour  of  the  sun  which  has  set.  In  the  foreground  is  a 
quiet  green  field,  while  towards  the  lower  (left)  side  of  the  picture 
a  line  of  clothes  is  stretched  out  to  d»y.  Observe  the  changes  which 
Mason  has  introduced  in  the  composition  of  the  picture.  The  irre- 
gular line  of  dull  white  clothes  is  changed  into  a  stream  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  valley  in  which  the  light  of  the  sky  is  mirrored,  while  he 
spreads  out  the  clothes  on  the  grass,  thus  taking  light  into  his  fore- 
ground and  repeating  the  colours  of  the  clouds.  To  heighten  this 
effect  and  give  variety  at  the  same  time,  he  brings  in  some  yellow- 
white  goats,  and  then  gives  sentiment  to  the  landscape  by  intro- 
ducing the  goatherd  and  his  sweetheart.  The  thatched  cottages  glow 
in  their  quiet,  concealed  colour,  while  the  upper  farm-house,  with  its 
blue  slates  shimmering  in  the  setting  sun,  connects  the  landscape 
with  the  rich  sky  and  the  blue  mountains  beyond.  This  noble  laud- 
scape  is  now  seen  for  the  first  time  to  advantage.    In  the  Royal 
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Academy  it  was  hung  in  an  awkward  comer,  where  much  of   its 
beauty  was  lost. 

One  of  the  pictures  that  first  brought  Mason  into  more  general 
notice  was  No.  23,  "The  Cast  Shoe."  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  harmonious  and  sympathetic  landscapes  in  the  collection.  A 
man  in  a  blue  smock  leads  a  grey  horse,  vhich  has  cast  its  shoe  along  a 
hill  road.  The  horse  haa  just  crossed  a  small  stream  in  which  it  is 
reflected,  while  some  ducks  swim  about  in  a  pool.  How  perfect  is  the 
balance  of  colour  in  this  picture,  and  how  completely  are  aU  its  parts 
welded  together.  Every  point  tells,  even  to  the  steely  colour  of  the 
cast  shoe  which  the  man  cames  in  hia  hand,  and  which  repeats  the 
cold  colour  of  the  grey  clouds. 

Besides  these  deeper  evening  effects,  Mason  had  much  love  for  the 
afternoon  when  the  sun  was  beginning  to  throw  long  shadows.  An 
excellent  illustration  of  this  will  be  found  in  No.  19,  "Blackbeny 
Gathering,"  where  some  girls  in  spotted  pinafores  climb  the  hill 
beyond  which  the  sun  will  set.  The  straggling  teni pest-tossed  trees 
near  the  crest  of  the  hill  are  given  with  much  force.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  how  Mason  seemed  to  prefer  to  paint  trees  that  bear  evi- 
dence of  having  battled  with  the  wind.  They  have  little  feeling  for 
beauty,  but  much  of  rugged  strength.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
favour  for  the  stunted  ill-grown  trees,  that  could  tell  of  many  con- 
tests with  the  element.s.  In  this  picture  the  girls  seem  to  us  not  to 
show  his  usual  sense  of  hannon^'  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  effect, 
as  they  are  rather  in  a  higher  key  than  the  amount  of  light  would 
warrant,  and  the  green  in  the  foreground  seems  less  harmonious 
than  in  most  of  his  pictures. 

Wind,  in  its  action  as  well  as  in  its  results,  is  a  favourite  element  with 
our  painter.  It  seema  to  give  hira  an  opportunity  for  introducing 
novel  attitudes  for  his  figures.  Not  to  mention  the  flowing  robes  of 
his  dancing  girls,  observe  how  dexterously  he  balances  the  girUsh 
figure  against  the  wind  in  his  pictures  No.  37,  "  Mist  on  the  Moors," 
and  No.  41,  ''  Wind  on  the  Wolds,"  the  latter  remarkable  as  his  first 
picture  in  his  English  manner.  The  girlj  bending  her  body  back- 
wards from  the  knees,  seems  literally  to  rest  against  the  wind,  and 
the  position,  though  strange  and  apparently  weak,  yet  gives  the 
feeling  of  support  and  equilibrium,  and  is  therefore  pleasing.  Another 
fine  example  of  his  feeling  for  wind  and  rain,  and  of  his  power  of 
conveying  this  feeling  into  the  figure.?  of  his  pictures,  is  to  be  found 
in  No.  47,  "  Only  a  Shower,"  which,  though  somewhat  incomplete,  is 
very  brilliant  in  colour.  The  attitude  of  the  milkmaid  who  has  laid 
down  her  pails  to  wring  the  rain  out  of  her  fair  hair  is  simple  audi 
beautiful.  Few  painters  seem  to  have  enjoyed  niftrg  the  sensation  of 
buffeting  with  the  wind.     In  No.  31,  "  A  Shower,  vTcUiy  Moor,"  a 
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picture  remindiag  us  strongly  of  David  Cox,  and  full  of  space 
air  and  distance,  the  two  figures  under  the  big  blue  uaibrella>  eeeoi 
to  scud  along  under  the  force  of  the  wind,  while  in  No.  28,  "  CroBsing 
the  Moor,"  every  blade  of  grasa  seems  to  bend  under  its  induenoe. 

Like  a  true  poet,  Mason  seemed  to  find  excellent  uso  for  the  looet 
comnfionplace  creaturea  or  incidents  round  him.  Geese  are  not  lovely 
or  attractive  birds,  nor  do  wo  remember  any  painter  but  Knaua  who 
has  made  much  of  thcra.  But  in  the  pensant-life  of  his  native 
county  geese  are  a  prominent  feature,  aud  Mason  seemed  to  find  thou 
quite  paintable,  and  has  been  able  to  interest  us  in  their  ungainly 
ways.  One  of  his  most  charming  landscapes  is  No.  36,  "  The 
Gander,"  where  the  home-returning  flock  of  geese  meets  two  girls  on 
the  moor.  The  angry  gander  wit!i  raised  neck  is  making  violently 
for  the  foremost  girl,  whu  is  trying  to  fiighteu  him  off.  The  graceful 
action  of  this  girl  with  her  raised  arms  is  exquisitely  felt  and  drawn. 
The  other  girl  stoops  down  to  break  off  a  branch  as  a  more  effectual 
means  of  defence. 

While  the  witching  hour  of  evening  suppHes  to  Mason  his  favourite 
tones  and  harmonies,  yet  in  two  charming  'little  pictures,  No.  29, 
"  Catch,"  and  No.  20,  "  Chihlreu  Fishing,"  he  has  shown  that  he 
could  cope  successfully  witli  the  bright  effects  of  mid-day,  one  of  tUe 
most  difficult  for  a  painter.  The  former,  "  Catch,"  was  one  of  th© 
earliest  of  his  English  subjects  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and, 
if  we  mistake  not,  was  hung  very  low  and  unfavourably.  A  boy  has 
ridden  two  farm  horses  to  water,  and  ha.s  thrown  an  apple,  which  wo 
see  in  mid-air,  to  a  girl  who,  .seeing  the  direction  of  the  flying  apple, 
leans  backward  with  arms  extended  to  catch  it.  Another  girl  with  a 
pail  stands  on  some  stepping-stones  watching  the  residt.  The 
mirrored  scene  is  broken  by  three  ducks  which  seem  to  move  on  the 
surface  of  the  pool  The  picture  is  full  of  light  and  motion.  In 
manner  of  painting  it  is  somewhat  thinner  in  body  than  his  later 
works.  In  the  "Children  Fishing'*  we  have  the  most  brilliant 
example  of  Ma.son*s  power  of  colour  in  strong  daylight.  A  boy  and  two 
girls  in  deep  blue  dresses  and  wliite  pinafores  stand,  watching  for  a 
nibble,  by  a  stream  in  which  they  are  reflected.  There  are  the  usual 
acconipaniments  of  duck.s  in  the  foreground  and  clothes  drying  on  Uie 
gi'ass,  yet  how  much  variety  in  the  treatment  1  This  little  picture  is 
carried  further  than  most  as  regard.s  detail.  Observe  how  beautifully 
and  suggestively  the  reeds  are  painted,  and  note  also  the  soft  downy 
feathers  and  brilliant  colour  of  the  drake. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  now  turn  attention  to  the  three  most  im- 
portant works  of  Mason,  taking  fii-st,  as  in  the  order  of  production, 
the  "Evening  Hymn,"  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1868. 
Out  of  the  simplest  materials,  Mason  has  here  given  us  a  grand 
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Painl  solemn  poem,  by  tlie  dignity  of  Ins  conception.  So  far  as 
]  feeling  goes,  apart  from  subject,  it  may  be  said  to  be  profoundly 
iTeligiuus.  The  last  rayB  of  the  »uu  throw  their  light  on  a  troop 
of  maidens  who  come  towai'd  us  slowJy,  singing  their  evening 
hymn.  They  have  no  beauty  save  that  of  rapt,  earnest  expres- 
Biou ;  and  that  Mason  pui-posely  denied  them  good  looks,  in  ord^ 
that  the  attention  of  the  spectator  might  be  attracted  to  the  high. 
motive  of  the  picture,  is  rendered  probable  by  his  placing  them  in 
strong  shadow  against  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  They  walk  and 
,  *ing,  regardless  of  the  two  shepherds  who  stand  aside  and  gaze  at , 
I  them  as  if  they  were  beings  from  another  world.  Somehow  it  does 
not  seem  to  jar  on  the  sense  of  Btness  that  a  young  shepherd  behind 
the  group  looka  wistfully  into  the  face  of  the  young  girl  putting  a 
rose  in  her  breast.  Mason's  loves  are  almost  ethereal  in  their  purity. 
Keligions  though  the  picture  is  in  feeling,  there  is  no  effort  to  teackj 
or  convey  lessons.  Mason's  art  was  too  natural  and  healthy  for  this. 
The  impressiveness  of  the  picture  comes  simply  from  the  noble  treat- 
ment of  a  subject  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  less  strong  man,  might 
easily  have  degenerated  into  namby-pamby  feebleness..  The  picture 
is  paintetl  in  a  low,  almost  sombre  key,  and  this  tone  seeiofi 
heightened  by  the  way  in  which  he  has  opposed  the  shaflowed  h€ 
of  the  girls  again.st  the  glow  uf  the  setting  suu.  Observe  how  skil 
fully  he  has  carried  the  light  of  the  sky  into  the  shadowy  dresses  bj 
means  of  the  grey-white  pages  of  the  hjTnn-books  carried  by  some  of 
the  girls.  And  quiet  though  the  dresses  are,  notice  their  deptli  and 
wealth  of  colour.  In  looking  at  this  picture,  one  instinctively  thinks 
of"  The  Gleaners,"  by  Jules  Breton,  which  has  many  points  in  common 
with  the  Mason.  But  how  much  finer  is  the  "  Evening  Hymn  "  in 
the  subtle,  broken,  mysterious  coloiu',  Breton's  tones  and  harmonies 
are  fine  and  true,  but  they  seem  to  be  reached  by  simple  direct 
touches,  laid  on  at  once  with  certainty  and  knowledge.  Mason,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  to  grope  his  way  to  the  most  refined  passages 
by  pure  love  of  colour  for  its  own  sake,  so  that  we  may  isolate  pieces 
of  his  work  and  rest  on  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  theii'  mysterious 
loveliness,  as  we  do  on  square  inches  of  Tintoretto,  or  Veronese,  or 
Reynolds. 

In  the  following  year,  18G9,  Mason  exhibited  No.  13,  "  Girls  dancing 
by  the  Sea,"  but  we  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  it  here  in  a  much 
more  complete  state  than  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy.  Mason's 
health  was  so  uncertain  that  his  work  had  frequently  to  b©  laid  aside, 
and  consequently  suffLrred  as  tu  completeness  when  required  for  the 
Academy  on  a  fixed  day.  \^  the  keynote  of  the  "Evening  Hymn" 
was  its  impressive  solemnity,  here  he  has  struck  another  chord,  and 
we  have  a  landscape  and  ligures  of  pure  ideal  beauty.     In  the  former, 
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ImmoIj  of  face  was  pnrpcMelj  sligbted,  and  grand,  noble  expressian 
watt  all  that  was  wanted  to  carry  out  his  idea.  In  this  second  great 
picture  he  seems  to  have  taxed  every  resource  of  his  art  to  make  it 
oonsummately  lovely.  On  a  height,  above  the  busy  harvest  field 
which  stretches  down  by  the  cottages  to  the  deep  blue  sea,  stands  a 
clump  of  trees  whose  grey  contorted  trunks  rise  boldly  against  sea 
and  sky.  Between  their  boles,  in  a  cleft,  reclines  a  young  lad  in  quiet 
grey  blue  smock,  who  pipes  to  two  young  fair-haired  girls  dancing.  But 
though  this  is  all  the  subject,  how  shall  we  describe  the  exquisite 
beauty  and  liarmony  of  the  colour  or  of  the  composition  ?  If  the 
scene  is  English,  Mason  in  painting  it  must  have  wandered  back  in 
imagination  to  the  deeper  blue  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  one  is  not 
inclined  to  make  questions  about  this.  It  forms  a  glorious  back- 
ground to  the  composition,  which  is  much  assisted  by  the  grand 
curve  of  the  sea-beach,  which  tells  with  much  force  in  relation  to 
the  straight  line  of  the  horizon.  The  two  girls,  fresh  coloured  with 
the  harvest  work  and  sea-breeze,  dance  to  the  simple  music  with 
gprace  and  quiet  gravity.  One  of  them  seems  scarcely  to  touch  the 
ground  as  she  extends  her  white  pinafore  with  her  balancing  arms, 
like  a  bird  on  the  wing,  or  a  boat  with  its  lateen  sails  spread  out  to 
the  breeze.  On  the  faces  and  arms  of  these  girls  Mason  has  expended 
more  labour  than  on  any  of  his  other  female  figures,  and  the  warm 
glow  of  the  flesh  is  admirably  given.  One  of  thera  has  thrown 
down  a  sheaf  of  corn,  which  glows  in  the  foreground  beside  a  deep 
bltie  cloak.  The  harmony  of  colour  in  thi.s  picture  lies  in  the  great 
variety  of  blues  and  yellows  and  in  the  subtle  lilending  of  these 
together.  The  eye  rests  on  it  with  increasing  pleasure,  and  one  feels 
transported  to  (iome  sunny  land  by  a  lovely  sea  where  life  is  simple 
and  natural  and  free  from  care,  a  perfect  Lotos-land. 

In  passing  from  this  picture  to  No.  52,  "The  Hai'vest  Moon," 
tho  last  great  work  by  Mason,  we  get  into  another  region.  The 
sense  of  enjoyment  in  ideal  ru.stic  repose  gives  place  to  sympathy 
with  the  labour  of  man,  its  toil  and  its  reward.  Mason  goes  beyond 
the  pure  intellect  of  tlie  "Evening  Hymn,"  and  deals  with  the  more 
complex  problem — tlic  lower  and  the  higher  phases  of  daily  toil 
As  if  conscious  that  this  was  to  be  his  last  work,  his  manner  becomes 
"lai'ger  than  ever,  his  canvas  more  loaded  witli  wealth  of  colour,  and 
liifl  carelessness  of  subordinate  details  more  conspicuous.  He  seems 
to  have  abandoned  himself  to  the  sentiment  of  his  task,  and  to  have 
let  himself  out  without  restraint,  Jis  if  now  for  the  first  time  he 
had  come  into  the  full  possession  of  his  power.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  rest  after  the  day's  toil.  The  full  harvest  moon  has  risen  over 
the  Derbyshire  hiUs,  which  are  all  aglow  with  the  blaze  of  the 
setting  sun.     The  rustics   come  through   an   open    gate   from   the 
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hollow  where  the  cut  com  aud  gnarled  trees  lie  bathed  in  sun- 
shine. On  the  left,  a  stalwart  peasant,  the  favoured  swain,  tuning 
his  fiddle,  walks  slowly  hy  the  side  of  the  rustic  beauty,  while 
iu  front  of  them  the  rest  of  the  labourers  wend  their  way  to- 
wards the  fartn-Louse,  lighted  as  usual  by  the  fireside  glow.  One 
of  the  njen  turns  his  head  slightly  to  glance  at  the  village  beauty 
and  his  more  favoured  rival,  while  the  rest  turn  homewards,  follow- 
ing the  loaded  waggon.  Observe  the  wonderful  effect  of  the  saifron 
robe  of  the  maiden,  carrying  the  strong  red  light  of  the  sky  into 
the  tower  shadows,  and  this  light  is  again  repeated  in  the  red 
earthenware  jar  at  the  back  of  the  rustic  in  the  foreground,  and 
brought  to  a  climax  in  the  golden  blaze  of  the  sheaf  of  corn  on 
another  girl's  shoulder.  To  connect  the  cold  shadow  of  the  ground 
with  the  glowing  sky.  Mason  has  introduced  with  wonderful  bold- 
ness and  fehcity  the  long  jagged  blades  of  the  scythes,  which,  caiTied 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  cut  the  air  with  a  great  sweep.  Notice 
the  difference  in  the  steely  coloiu:  of  these  scythes,  varying  accord- 
ing to  their  position  and  the  amount  of  hght  falling  on  them. 
There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  thi.s  picture  which  is  not  worthy  of  study, 
as  to  dignity  of  form  and  beauty  of  colour.  Mason  would  very  likely 
have  carried  the  picture  further  had  he  lived,  but  its  incomplete- 
ness is  not  so  great  as  one  would  imagine  at  first  sight.  It  is  rather 
the  incompleteness  of  a  man  who,  weak  in  health,  knew  when  to 
hold  his  hand,  to  retain  the  bloom  of  his  first  idea.  In  drinking  in 
the  glorious  colour  of  this  picture.  Mason's  last  and  greatest  work, 
one  cannot  think  but  witli  sadness  of  the  sunset  of  his  own  life,  ere 
the  golden  bowl  was  broken. 

There  is  in  this  collection  a  portrait  sketch  of  Mason,  done  in 
Borne  many  years  ago.  It  recalls  his  features,  but  wants  sadly  the 
bright  genial  intellectual  expression  which  weakness  and  ill  health 
seemed  unable  to  bubdue.  To  those  who  knew  him,  his  nature  wa«, 
like  his  work,  winning  aud  gentle,  yet  full  of  force  and  character. 

It  i.>i  somewhat  difiicult  to  assign  to  Mason  his  place  among 
painters,  his  position  being  unique.  In  contemporary  English  art 
he  stood  quite  by  himself,  without  imitators  and  without  foUowcre, 
reminding  us  more  of  the  tender  sentiment  of  Samuel  Palmer  than 
of  any  other  man.  As  a  painter,  his  qualities  were  so  subtle  and 
laboured  that  he  was  not  one  likely  to  be  imitated  with  success; 
nor  were  his  pictures  even  sufficiently  popular  to  induce  others  to 
work  in  the  same  vein.  Hia  foreign  studies  would  lead  us  to  expect 
greater  affinity  with  non-English  painters,  aud  we  find  his  nearest 
brethren  in  Jules  Breton  and  Millet.  With  Breton  he  share:!  the 
rich  imagination  that  constructs  great  pictures  out  of  the  simplest 
scenes  of  rustic  life,  that   sees   deep  poetry  in  the  most  ordinary 
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tituigs.  Both  look  at  nature  in  much  the  same  way  and  in  the 
aMBM  phases.  But  it  is  [in  respect  of  colour  that  they  part  com- 
paay,  Mason  being  so  much  more  rich,  subtle,  and  intricate  than 
%eton.  The  main  point  of  contact  between  Mason  and  Millet  is 
qrrapathy  with  peasant  life  in  all  its  suggestiveness.  Few  artists 
have  penetrated  further  into  this  secret  than  the  painter  of  the 
"Angelus,"  but  then  his  figures  are  often  so  coarsely  realistic,  and 
his  colour  at  times  so  muddy,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  trace 
aay  further  resemblance  to  Mason.  In  respect  of  colour  and  grace 
Akere  is  a  nearer  relationship  to  Stothard  and  Qainsborough ;  indeed, 
it  is  with  Gainsborough  that  Mason  may  most  fitly  be  compared. 
Acre  is  in  both  the  same  love  of  English  landscape  and  of  English 
rustics,  and  of  colour  for  its  own  sake,  the  same  sense  of  harmony 
and  the  same  preference  for  largeness  of  manner  and  breadth  of 
treatvient. 

We  can  wish  noUiing  better  for  the  English  school  than  that  it 
may  never  want  a  Gkonsborough  or  a  Mason. 

John  Fobbes  White. 


GILDS  AND   FKIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

BEING   THE    SUBSTANCE    OF   TWO    LECTURES   DELIVERED  AT 
THE  WORKING  MEN'S  COLLEGE,  ON  APRIL  20  AND  27,  187S. 


n. — FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

I  TOLD  you  in  my  last  lecture  that  two  Acts  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  social  gilds  of  our  country^ 
and  how  it  was  that  they  did  so.  Here,  however,  arises  a  historical  puzzl^j 
which  must  be  faced-  The  Act  of  Edward  VI.  is  of  1547.  The  first 
Friendly  Societies'  Act  is  of  1793.  What  took  place  during  the  inter- 
val of  nearly  250  years  ?  Did  the  exercise  of  collective  foresight  amongat 
our  middle  and  working  classes  die  out  altogether  l  A  poaM^e  in 
Defoe's  "  Essays  on  Projects,"  in  which  he  recommends  societies  to  be 
"  formed  by  mutual  assurance,  for  the  relief  of  the  members  m  lima 
of  distress,"  has  been  quoted  as  evidence  that  it  must  have  done  so, — 
that  no  societies  for  the  like  purposes  existed  at  the  end  of  the  liieven- 
teenth  century ;  and  "  the  honour  of  having  firat  suggested  the  modem, 
institutions"  has  been  attributed  to  Defoe  on  the  strength  of  tluspas^ 
sage.  I  caunot  share  this  view.  In  the  first  instance,  the  blow  given  by 
the  Act  of  Eilward  VT.,  however  severe,  might  not  in  all  cases  ho 
necessarily  or  immediately  fatal.  The  poorest  gilds,  as  before  indi* 
cated,  would  not  be  affected  by  it.  The  richer  ones  might  meet  it  by ' 
the  same  means  which  preserved  the  poorer  ones  unscatlied,  viz.  by 
resuming  or  strictly  carrying  out  the  system  of  regular  contributioBa. 
Dying  men  often  hvc  long ;  and  I  showed  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
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a  Norfolk  gild  was  only  finally  sold  up  in  1650,  or  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  the  confiscation,  whilst  the  very  formation  of  a  new  gild  is 
recorded  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  that  date  (1626).  Again^ 
I  might  grant  that  the  Elizabethan'poor-law  must  have  had  for  ita  efiFect 
to  create  a  provision  for  the  working  classes  which  would,  to  a  great 
extent,  supply  the  need  of  associations  for  mutual  relief.  Those  were 
no  days  of  oakum-picking  and  stone-breaking.  The  workhouses  in- 
cluded real  workshops.  The  preamble  of  the  43rd  Elizabeth,  c  2, 
requires  the  overseers  to  provide  a  stock  "  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread, 
iron,  and  other  necessary  ware  and  stuff,  to  set  the  poor  on  work,"  as 
well  as  money  for  "  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old, 
blind,  and  such  other  among  them,  being  poor,  and  not  then  able 
to  work,  and  also  for  the  putting  out  of  [such]  children  to  be  appren- 
tices." I  do  not  here  discuss  how  far  such  enactments  are  suitable 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  sixteenth  they 
must  have  been  such  that  it  would  be  no  disgrace  to  a  working  man 
to  have  recourse  to  the  overseers  ;  he  practically  only  changed  his 
employers  by  doing  so.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries, — in  which  the  genius  of  our  people 
received  such  an  enormous  development,  in  which  the  spirit  of  asso- 
ciation showed  itself  so  rife  and  daring  in  many  ways, — the  old  Eng- 
lish tradition  of  providing  by  private  fellowship  against  the  ordinary 
needs  of  life,  without  knocking  at  the  door  of  either  state  or  parish, 
can  have  died  out.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  designation  of  gild 
became  old-faahioued  and  popish-looking ;  that  it  might  be  dropped 
by  some  of  the  existing  bodies  \  that  it  was  less  and  less  often 
adopted  by  those  newly  formed.  But  I  feel  convinced  that  there  is 
no  historical  gap  between  the  gild  of  old  times  and  the  modem 
friendly  society  ;  that  if  we  knew  all,  we  could  tnice  the  actual  passage 
from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  I  think  it  by  no  means  impossible 
that  the  records  may  still  exist  by  means  of  which  that  transition 
can  actually  be  traced,  by  any  one  who  had  leisure  for  the  investiga- 
tion. It  is  true  that  modem  civilization  tends  to  obliterate  innume- 
rable facts,  of  a  kind  which  the  absence  of  printing,  and  the  dearth  of 
cheap  writing  materials  among  the  ancients,  have  often  preserved  to 
us.  Take  the  case  of  our  Pannonian  friend  of  the  last  lecture.  In 
our  days,  if  the  managing  committee  of  a  friendly  society  had  to  wind 
up  the  concern  because  the  meml>erH  would  not  jvttcnd,  and  would  not 
pay  up  their  subscriptions,  and  wished  to  make  the  fact  public,  they 
would  either  send  a  circular  by  the  penny  post,  or  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  newspaper,  or  at  least  scrawl  up  a  written  notice  on  the 
door  of  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  chances  would  be,  I  .suppose,  a 
million  to  one  that  no  trace  would  remain  of  the  affair  a  hundred  years 
after.     But  Arteraidorus  and  his  questors,  having  no  paper  at  hand. 
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took  a  big  stone  and  scratched  down  the  whole  thing  upon  it,  inclu- 
ding what  I  venturod  to  call  the  Romsin  Joe  Miller,  of  warning  any 
niemher  who  sJiould  come  to  die  not  to  think  himself  in  society,  nor 
to  make  any  claim  for  burial  money  ;  and  thus,  nearly  2000  years 
after,  I  have  been  able  to  rehearse  the  fact  for  your  benefit ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that,  thanks  to  paper  and 
the  printing  press,  there  n;ay  be  few  or  no  means  of  tracing  the  exist- 1 
ence  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  associations  for  the  like  or  kindred] 
purposes  which  may  have  subsisted  in  this  England  of  ours  during  i 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

But,  indeed,  we  have  positive  evidence  that  Friendly  Societies  did 
exist  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  quin- 
quennial returns  of  Friendly  Societies,  the  only  ones  which  have  been 
digested  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  an  abstract 
of  which,  to  the  year  1850,  has  been  published,  show  us  two  metro- 
politan societies  dating  from  that  century,  one  in  Primrose  Street 
(Bishopsgate),  founded  in  1660,  one  in  William  Street,  Bethnal 
Green),  founded  in  1G87,*  Now  I  have  asked  the  gentleman  who 
has  the  beat  means  of  estimating  the  vitality  of  societies,  and  he 
reckons  that  whilst  50  per  cent,  of  them  are  likely  to  pab.s  their 
sixtieth  year,  25  may  pass  their  seventy-fifth,  10  their  hundredth, 
and  5  their  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  year.  Applying  these  figures 
to  the  tables  of  1850,  we  find  that : — 

There  were  then  in  existence  II  societies  over  125  years  (I  lump 
them  all  in  one  class),  and  consequently,  that  at  least  220  Friendly 
Societies  must  have  been  in  existence  by  the  year  1725 ; 

There  were  30  societies  over  100  yeare  of  age ;  consequently,  at 
least  300  must  have  been  in  existence  by  1750; 

There  were  121  societies  over  75  years  of  age  ;  consequently,  at 
least  484  must  have  been  in  existence  by  the  year  1775 ; 

And  there  were  more  than  300  societies  over  60  years  of  age,  thus 
showing  that  three  years  before  the  first  Friendly  Societies'  Act  was 
passed,  there  must  have  been  a  good  600  societies  in  existence. 

But  the  first  figure  which  we  thus  obtain,  220,  cannot  be  con-J 
sidered  as  a  starting  point  for  the  history  of  Friendly  Societies.    Had  i 
it  been  so,  the  records  of  the  time   would  have  noted  for  us  so 
surprising  a  fact  as  that  over  200   societies  were  suddenly  formed  in 
the  year  1725,  of   a    description    all    but    unknown    tjefore.     The 
silence   of  contemporary  writers  is  here  negative  evidence  of  the 


*  The  fon&er  of  these  societies  has  disappeared  *,  the  latter  is  still  subBisting.     It| 
belongs  to  a  very  interesting  group  of  societies  founded,  chiefl/  In  Bethnal  Green,  by 
French  Protestant  refugees  ;   a  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  originating  of  oar 
Friendly  Societies  has  been  attributed,  with  much  better  reason  indeed  than  to  Defoe, 
but  still,  I  believe,  unduly. 
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most  demonstrative  character,  showing  that  the  source  of  the 
Friendly  S«x:ietics'  movement  must  lie  far  beyond  the  first  quarter 
of  the  cifrhteenth  century.  For  myself,  if  I  were  to  make  a  guess, 
I  fehould  place  the  transition  period  between  the  gild  and  the 
modem  Friendly  Society  rather  before  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  at  the  time  when  Puritanism  on  the  one  side 
must  have  been  ronderin*,'  the  old  Romish  traditions  of  the  gilds 
more  and  mure  uncongenial,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  self- 
reliant  qualities  of  our  people  were  being  most  called  out  by  the 
struggle  with  absolute  royalty.  I  think  that  in  the  latter  quarter 
of  the  century  Friendly  Societies  of  the  modern  pattern  must 
ali*eady  have  been  comparatively  numerous,  and  I  strongly  suspect 
that  Defoe,  in  his  "  E-s-say  on  Pj-ojects,"  was  rather  rlescribing  what 
he  had  seen  than  suggesting  a  plan  out  of  his  own  head. 

But  iMjyond  the  recorded  fact  that  one  Friendly  Society  did  exist 
in  T.<56<),  two  in  1G87, — beyond  the  strong,  I  might  say  the  irresistible, 
presumption  that  these  two,  the  one  of  which  weathered  at  least  \%\ 
years  of  existence,  whilst  the  other  is  now  in  its  185th  year,  were 
only  the  survivors  of  many  contemporaries,  we  want  to  see  how  it 
was  that  the  transition  between  the  gild  and  the  Friendly  Society 
•was  effected.  I  think  I  can  supply  you  with  some  evidence  on  this 
heatl  al.so. 

Mr.  Hard  wick,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Manual  for  Patrons 
and  Members  of  Friendly  Societies,"  (p.  16,  n.  *,)  quoting  a  work  of 
Mr.  Tin^bs,  shows  that  the  present  Scottish  Hospital,  now  a  wealthy 
charitable  institution,  took  its  origin  in  a  "  Scottish  Box,"  instituted 
in  1611?  among  Scotch  traders  and  craftsmen  in  London,  which,  in 
1638,  numbered  only  twenty  members,  but  which,  iu  the  Great 
Plague  of  1665-6,  buried  more  than  300  poor  Scotchmen,  and  main- 
tained mtmy  others  during  their  sickness.  This  wa.<?,  perhaps,  a  gild 
of  the  older  type  under  a  new  name,  with  a  strong' charitable  element 
in  it,  which  lUtimately  prevailed. 

But  observe  that  word  "box,"  for  I  believe  it  is  the  key  to  our 
ridflle.  Note  fii"St,  that  it  is  common  alike  to  our  old  gilds,  and  to  our 
modern  Friendly  Societies.  The  first  set  of  i*ule«  in  Mr.  Toulmin 
Smith's  volume,  which  I  referred  to  in  my  last  lecture,  those  of 
the  gild  of  Garlekhith,  require  every  person  entering  the  fraternity 
to  give  si-x  and  eightpcnce  to  the  "oomune  box."  Amongst  our 
older  village  benefit  clubs,  in  branches  of  the  less  well-regulated 
orders,  every  member  understands  at  once  the  expressions  "  closing 
the  box,"  "  the  box  is  closed,"  as  meaning  that  there  is  no  more 
money  to  i>ay  benefits.  Our  "box"  corresponds  with  the  French 
<rai«8e,  the  German  ha^e,  which  are  used  in  the  like  sense ;  the  com- 
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[pulsory  friendly  funds  of  the  Germans  are  termed  Zwanffa-l 
'  compulsory  boxes  or  chests. 

Well,  I  hold  here  the  rules  and  regulations*  of  a  Scotch  society, 
dating  itself  from  before  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  the  "Benefi- 
eent  Society  in  Borrowstounness  "  (pronounced,  I  believe,  "Bo'ness") 
founded  in  1781,  and  consequently  nincty-oue  years*  old  already.  In 
jthe  preface  to  these  rules  it  is  stated  that  about  the  l)cginniug  of 
the  aeventeenth  century  (the  seventeenth  century,  mind),  Borruws- 
toanneis  or  Bo'ness  was  a  prominent  trading  port ;  that  at  an  early 
period  its  people  devotetl  their  attention  to  Friendly  Societies,  and 
among  the  societies  of  Bo'ness  still  in  existonco  are  mentioned  the 
"General  Sea-box,"  instituted  1634,  and  the  "  Landsman's  Box,"  in- 
stituted 1659.  You  have  thus  clear  proof  tliat  Friendly  Societies 
were  in  existence,  in  Scotland  at  all  events,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  tiiat  is  to  say,  in  the  very  period  down  to  which 
Lwe  can  trace  the  gilds.  But,  moreover,  if  you  will  notice  the  name 
**  Box,"  given  to  the  two  above-named  institutions — if  you  will  connect 
it  with  what  has  been  said  above,  I  think  you  will  see  with  me 
grounds  for  concluding  that  in  the  interval  between  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  gild  of  that  name,  and  the  api>earance  of  tlie  Friendly 
Society  under  its  own,  the  common  designation  for  such  institu- 
tions was  probably  that  of  "box,"  and  that  it  is  under  that  name 
(or  its  equivalent,  as  "  chest"),  that  their  historj'  for  the  period  is 
to  be  hunted  out.t 

In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear  that  the  term  "  society  "  had  prevailed,  for  the  three  next  in 
date  of  the  existing  Bo'ness  societies,  as  enumerated  in  the  preface 
above-quoteil,  are  the  "  Shipmasters'  Society,"  instituted  1738,  the 
"  Friendly  Society  of  Shipmasters,"  instituted  1757,  and  then  the 
"  Beneficent  Society  "  itself.  The  fact  is  indeed  most  remarkable, 
that  a  single  old  Scotch  seaport  town  of  the  esietcm  coast  possessee 
five  societies,  one  238  yeai-s  old,  one  213,  one  134,  one  115,  and  one 
91.  But  even  admitting  that  the  vitality  of  the  Bo'ness  societies 
may  be  exceptional,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  before  the 
passing  of  the  first  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  thousands  of  Friendly 
Societies  must  have  been  founded  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     Let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  one  of  these,  from  the  rules  of  a 


*  It  ui  a  somewhkt  nngiiLkr  foot,  that  these  iuIm,  of  the  exiitnco  of  wUch  I  «•• 
whoUj  i(ijni.orant,  imly  ruiujhed  injr  hands  ou  the  v«ry  day  of  tbe'  dolivcigr  of  tb*  abovv 
lecture,  and  when  I  bad  come  bj  mference  to  tbe  exact  conoltuions  which  they 
supported. 

t  The  oow-elabs  of  ova  Border  Oonntiw  aro  still  oftoB  termed  "eow-bQS«i»"  ud  the 
treasurer  of  an  ordinary  Friendly  Society,  in  Scotland,  is  sometimeB  ita  "boK- 
master."    In  Durham  oUo,  local  burial  oooietiea  are  sometimea  called  "  life-boxea." 
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society  of  females,  for  purposes  of  sick  relief  only,  fouuded  in  the 
parish  of  Lymington,  Hants,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1790  —  i.e., 
three  years  before  the  first  Friendly  Societies'  Act — and  which 
was  only  enrolled  in  1823.  It  is  jKirtly  benevolent,  partly  founded 
on  the  principle  of  mutual  help.  "  Any  gentleman  who,  from  a 
benevolent  disposition,  may  be  inclined  to  give  encouragement  to 
so  good  an  iut^titution,"  may  pay  3tZ.  a-week,  and  be  called  a  patron  ; 
any  lady,  who,  from  the  same  motive,  is  disposed  to  lend  her 
support,  professedly  without  expectation  or  design  of  receiving  any 
benefit  from  it,"  may  obtain  the  title  of  patroness  on  the  same  temis. 
The  contribution  of  the  other  members,  who  are  limited  to  100,  is- 
to  be  \\d.  a-week  (to  be  increased  by  another  \d.  when  the  chest  is 
reduced  to  JtJlO,  whilst  there  is  anyone  sick)  ;  no  membtir  is  to  be 
admitted  who  does  not  bear  a  good  character,  and  care  is  taken  by 
another  rule  that  lying-in  relief  shall  not  be  so  used  as  to  encourage 
any  breach  of  morality.  There  are  fines  for  imposing  on  the  society 
by  pretending  to  be  sick,  for  concealing  "  any  clandestine  doings  of 
taking  money  falsely,"  or  concealing  any  "  fine  that  is  detrimental  to 
the  chest "  (the  word  "  chest,"  as  you  may  observe,  being  several 
times  used  in  the  rules),  or  for  ridiculing  "  any  of  the  society  by 
reproaching  or  telling  her  of  what  money  she  has  received  at  any 
time  during  her  illness."  Members  convict-ed  of  felony,  or  committed 
to  prison  for  any  crime,  are  to  be  excluded.  An  annual  meeting  of  all 
the  merabei's  is  to  be  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  the  second  Sunday 
in  August,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  "  and  to  proceed  from 
thence  in  procession,  all  neatly  dressed,  the  patrons  and  patronesses 
in  fi-ont,  to  the  church,  there  to  hear  a  charity  sermon  for  the  benefit 
of  this  society,  preached  by  the  curate  of  the  parish,  he  to  receive  a 
guinea  for  the  same,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  society's  fund ;  after  the 
service  to  return  in  the  same  manner  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  cake 
and  wine  shall  be  ready  "  (every  honorary  member,  present  or  not, 
paying  Is.  for  the  purpose).* 

We  may  miss  here  the  sturdy  self-reliance  of  our  forefathers,  as 
exhibited  for  instance  in  the  rules  of  the  gild  of  St.  Michael  of  the 
Hill  of  Lincoln,  given  by  Mr,  Toulmin  Smith,  which  provide  that 
"  whereas  this  gild  was  from  the  first  ordained  and  begun  by  common 
and  middling  men,  it  ia  ordained  that  no  one  of  the  rank  of  mayor 
or  bailift"  shall  become  a  brother  of  the  gild,  unless  he  is  found  to  be 
of  humble,  good,  and  honest  conversation,  and  is  admitted  by  the 
choice  and  common  assent  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  gild." 
But  allowing  for  %d,.  a-week  patrons  and  patronesses,  how  completely 


*  The  society  referred  to  u  sfcDl  in  existence,  with  an  aocninulated  fund  of  between 
£700  and  fS^iO, 
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the  yearly  procession  to  church,  with  the  common  meal  afterwards, 
recalls  t!ie  fourteenth  century  !  Listen  to  the  rules  of  the  gild  of 
St.  Catherine,  Norwich,  founded  1307  : — 


"  In  the  beginninge  with  one  assent  it  is  ordeynede,  jat  all  ye  bretheren 

and  sisteren  of  yia  gilde  shal  comen  to-geder  to  ye  parocho  (pariah)  chirche 

of  sejnt  Symond  and  Judo   in  Northwiche,   on  ye   day   of  Seynt    Kate- 

riue,  for  to  gone  with  the  processioun     .     ,     ,     ande  to  liereu  ye  mcsso  of 

Seynt  Katerine  in  ye  forsayde  chirche     .     .     .     Also  it  is  ordeynede,  by 

jOonimoQ  assent,  yat  ye  brethoren  ande  sisteren  of  yis  gilde,  in  ye  worehepe 

[of  Seynt  Katerine,  shal  hav  a  ly verie  of  hodes  in  auyte,  and  eten  to-geder 

\on  her  (their)  gildo  day,  at  her  (their)  comouu  coates     .     .     ." 

Are  not  the  two  scenes  really  identical,  though  the  costumes  in 
I  "which  they  are  acted  may  differ  ? 

Like  the  above  referred-to  society,  it  is  probable  that  the  great 
ibulk  of  the  pre-parliamentary  Friendly  Societies  of  the  eighteenth 
LCentury  were  of  the  ordinary  local  type.     It  appears,  however  (of 
I'Course  you  will  not  expect  me  to  waste  your  time  in  telling  you  the 
^  Odd  Fellows'  and  Foresters'  fables  as  to  tbeir  ancestry^  which  are  by 
[this  time  given  up  by  all  their  own  more  intelligent  members),  that 
the  two  great  affiliated  orders  of  the  present  day  date  both   from 
tho  middle    of  the  century,  1745  being  the  earliest  reliable  date  in 
reference  to  either.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Odd  Fellows  at 
firstj  and  for  many  years,  were  only  convivial,  with  occa.sional  chari- 
table contributions  for  members  in  distress.     As  secret  societies,  they 
are  admittedly  founded  on  the  pattern  of  freemasonry,  which  was  at 
the  height  of  its  prestige  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  come  now  to  the  &rst  J'riendly  Societies'  Act,  the  bill  for 
which  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  George  Rose,  with  Mr.  Pitt's  concur- 
rence, and  which  became  law  in  171)3,  the  33rd  Geo.  3,  c.  54,  "  An 
Act  for  the  encouragement  and  i-elief  of  Friendly  Societies."  Of  this  it 
must  be  observed  that  it  stai-ts  by  fully  recognizing  Friendly  Socie- 
ties as  existent.     "  Whereas,"  says  the  preamble, 

"  The  protection  and  encouragement  of  Friendly  Societies,  for  raising  by 
voluntary  aubscriptiona  of  tho  members  thereof,  separate  funds  for  tho 
mutual  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  siiid  members  in  sickness,  old  age,  and 
ititimiity,  is  likely  to  be  attended  witfi  very  beneficial  effects,  by  promoting 
tlie  happiness  of  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  diniiuishiiig  the  publick 
burthens,'' — be  it  enacted — "  that  it  shall  and  may  he  lawful  to  and  for 
any  number  of  persons  in  Great  Britain,  to  form  themselves  into  and  to 
obtiiblish  one  or  more  society  or  societies  of  good  fellowship,  for  the  purpose 
of  raiaiufT,  from  time  to  time,  by  aubscriptioos  of  the  sovoral  memhirs  of 
any  such  society,  or  by  voluntary  coiih-ibutions,  a  stock  or  fuud  for  the 
mutual  relief  and  maintenance  of  all  and  ever^'  the  membi^ra  thereof,  in  old 
awe,  sickness,  and  infirmity,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  chUdi^a  of 
deceased  members.^' 
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You  will  see  that  such  purposes  as  the  Act  sets  forth  are  all  in- 
cluded in  those  commonly  aimed  at  by  the  old  gilds,  and  that  thus 
I  have  justified  what  I  said  to  you  at  the  beginning  of  my  first  lec- 
ture, that  any  modern  Friendly  Society  might  have  been  constituted 
as  a  gild  four  centuries  ago.  But  now  I  must  point  out  to  you  a 
limit  in  the  Act,  which  reduced  very  much  the  field  of  the  modern 
association  as  compared  with  the  elder  one.  I  have  told  you  that 
the  gild  statutes  generally  provide,  often  Lu  the  widest  terms,  for  the 
faUing  of  the  brethren  into  poverty  or  "  mischief,"  generally  indeed 
guarding  the  provision  by  the  qualification,  that  it  shall  not  be 
through  their  own  fault.  Out  of  the  seventy  sets  of  rules  I  men- 
tioned, which  provide  for  some  friendly  purpose  otlier  than  mere 
burial,  at  least  forty-five  thus  include  the  contingency  of  mere 
poverty,  and  I  have  oxily  been  able  to  find  two  which  confine  the  relief 
to  the  cases  of  sickness  and  old  age.  And  thus,  if  there  was  really 
no  historical  gap  between  the  gild  and  the  Friendly  Society,  there 
was  a  parUamentary  one.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  till  within  the  last 
eighteen  years,  the  modern  law  of  England  provided  no  means  by  which 
men  could  associate  themselves  for  mutual  relief  in  mere  poverty  or 
want.  Politicians,  guardians,  lawyers,  economists,  might  all  unite  in 
abusing  able-bodied  pauperism,  and  yet  the  law  would  not  help  you 
and  me  as  mere  individuals  to  join  together  in  order  not  to  become 
ablo-hu<Ued  paupers.  We  might  join  together  in  order  not  to  become 
sick  paupers,  or  aged  paupers,  or  even  lunatic  paupers,  or  to  prevent 
our  widows  being  paupers,  or  our  children  being  paupers  ;  we  might 
even  join  together  in  order  not  to  be  buried  a-s  paupers  ;  bxit  if  by 
any  chance  you  and  I  came  to  absolute  want  whilst  retaining  health 
and  strength,  and  could  not  find  anybody  to  give  us  a  cnist  of  bread 
without  begging  for  it — for  whicli  the  law  would  punish  us — our  legal 
duty  was  to  go  to  the  relieving  officer.* 

Now  the  reason  why  this  limitation  was  obviously  and  avowedly 
introduced  was  this.  Poverty  not  ari.stng  from  disease  or  old  age 
must  arise  almost  necessarily  from  want  of  employment ;  to  provide 
for  poverty  in  itself  is  therefore  to  provide  again.st  want  of  employ- 
ment ;  hence  it  Avas  concluded  that  to  provide  against  want  of 
employment  was  to  enable  the  labouring  class  to  maintain  themselves 
during  a  strike  or  lock-out ;  whicli,  it  was  implied,  the  law  must  not 
allow  them  to  do.  Jealousy  of  trade-combinations  has  thus  narrowed 
the  field  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  one  may  almost  say,  has  taken 


*  The  right  of  afisoctation  for  mutual  relief  in  distres  [rests  now  only  on  the 
authority  of  the  Secretory  of  State  under  the  Act.  In  delivering  the  abore  lecttnv, 
however,  I  woe  under  the  mistaken  impreeeiun  that  the  aiithority  so  given  was  only 
a  sp^ial  one,  whereim  it  is  general.  Some  alterations  have  ooaaeqoently  been  intxo> 
duoed  into  the  text. 
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away  all  significance  from  the  name.  For  why  is  it  less  a  "  friendly" 
purpose  to  help  a  niaa  when  he  is  in  distress  througli  bting  out  of 
■work  than  when  he  is  sick  ?  Hence,  through  the  action  of  succesaive 
Acts  of  Parliament,  a  whole  chain  of  anomalous  consequences  has 
been  evolved.  On  the  one  hand,  great  trade-societies  like  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers,  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters,  providing 
for  every  pui-poso  which  an  ordinary  Friendly  Society  provides 
for,  spending  their  thouaands  a  year  for  sickness,  funerals,  accidents, 
superannuation,  are  by  the  terms  of  the  most  recent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  expressly  excluded  from  among  Friendly  Socie- 
ties. On  the  other,  bodies  like  Working  Men's  Clubs,  whicli  do  not 
provide  for  any  single  purpose  which  a  Friendly  Society  does  pro- 
vide for,  which  carry  u.s  back  almost  to  the  mere  infancy  of  tlie 
gilds,  since  they  need  have  no  concera  with  anythuig  but  eating  and 
^linking,  with  perhaps  a  game  of  dominoea  and  a  penny  paper 
superadded — matters,  mark  you,  which  Friendly  Societies  proper 
cannot  legally  provide  for — and  without  even  the  redeeming  feature 
of  a  common  meal,  still  less  of  any  religious  ordinance,  are  entitled 
by  law  to  all  the  privileges  of  Friendly  Societies. 

I  am  not  lecturing  at  present  Tipon  trade-societies,  and  tlierefore  I 
shall  not  dwell  further  on  this  point.  I  wish  you  however  to  see 
that  whilst  the  common  social  gilds  and  gilds  of  crafts  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  though  they  might  be  distinct  enough  in  character 
to  have  different  writs  addressed  to  them,  as  we  see  in  Mr.  Toulmin 
Smith's  work,  were  yet  acknowledged  as  nearly  allied  species  of 
the  same  genus,  the  legislation  of  the  eighteenth  and  uiucteeuth 
centuries  has  attempted  to  sever  the  one  sharply  from  the  other 
—to  recognise  the  one,  whilst  long  ignoring,  even  after  it  had 
cea«ed  to  proscribe  tlie  other,  and  in  the  eftbrt  to  do  so  has  greatly 
narrowed  the  scope  of  the  societies  answering  to  the  former  class.  It 
is  then  to  this  one  branch  of  the  subject  that  our  attention  must  be 
henceforth  confined. 

Before  however  giving  a  sketch  of  our  legislation  as  to  Friendly 
Societies,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  one  point  which  carries  us 
l>ack  to  the  very  origin  of  the  old  gilds, — I  mean  the  family  element, 
which  comes  out  so  strongly  still  in  the  Friendly  Society.  By  the 
original  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  the  members  are  empowered  to  form 
a  fund  for  the  mutual  relief  and  maintenance  in  certain  events  of 
themselves,  or  for  the  relief  of  tlie  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
members.  The  existing  Act  of  18.55  goes  further,  and  allows  benefits 
for  "  members,  their  husbands,  wives,  children,  brothora  or  sisters, 
nephews  or  nieces,"  indirectly  also  for  fathers  and  mothers,  and  in 
one  case  only,  that  of  endowments,  for  strangers.  In  the  view  of  the 
law  then,  a  Friendly  Society  is  rather  an  aggregation  of  families,  than, 
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like  any  ordinary  society,  of  individuals ;  above  all,  not  like  tbe 
joint  stock  company,  of  capitals. 

The  constitution  given  by  the  Act  of  the  33rd  Geo.  3,  to  Friendly 
Societies,  is  in  the  main  that  which  they  now  retain.  It  require 
all  societies  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  Act  to  come  forward  openly' 
with  their  rules,  which  were  to  be  publicly  recorded.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  legal  proceedings,  it  made  all  their  property  to 
vest  in  certain  officers,  at  first  the  treasurer  or  trustees,  now  the 
trustees.  It  enabled  them  to  settle  their  disputes  legally  by  arbi- 
tration. It  gave  thorn  certain  special  legal  remedies,  and  certain 
privileges  and  exemptions.  One  of  the  piivileges  is  remarkable,  as 
connecting  in  a  curious  manner  the  old  and  the  new.  The  executors 
of  officei"s  who  die  in  anywise  indebted  or  liable  to  their  society  are 
bound  to  pay  the  society's  debt  before  any  other.  I  turn  (in  Mr. 
Smith's  volume)  to  the  statutes  of  the  Smiths  of  Chesterfield,  which 
gild  appears  in  1387  to  have  joined  that  of  the  "Holy  Cross  of  the 
Merchants  "  of  the  same  town,  and  1  find  there  a  provision — wider, 
indeed,  since  it  applies  to  all  members — that  if  any  member  dies 
intestate,  "  his  goods  .'ihall  be  held  bound  to  tbe  gild,  to  pay  what  is 
owing  to  it,  and  shall  not  be  touched  or  sequestrated  until  full  pay- 
ment has  been  made  to  the  gild."  I  do  not  say  that  the  one  pro- 
vision havS  been  copied  or  derived  consciously  from  the  other.  But  I 
do  suspect  tiiat  the  legal  enactment,  instead  of  being  a  new  device, 
is  only  the  lingering  echo  of  an  old  tradition. 

The  great  difference  between  the  early  and  the  later  Friendly 
Societies'  Acts  is,  that  in  the  early  ones  the  recording  of  rules  is  made 
local,  and  the  quarter-sessions  are  the  recording  authority,  whilst 
since  1846  a  central  system  of  recording  has  been  substituted  for  the 
local  one,  and  the  carrying  it  out  has  been  entrusted  to  an  officer 
latterly  called  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  who  indeed,  under 
his  previous  title  of  "barrister  appointed  to  certify  the  rules  of  savings' 
banks,"  had  since  182!)  been  required  to  certify  also  the  rules  of 
Friendly  Societies,  before  their  confirmation  by  the  justices.  In  the 
interval,  Friendly  Societies  had  received  the  privilege  (57  Geo.  3, 
c.  130,  s,  6  J  and  69  Geo.  3,  c.  128,  s.  10)  of  investing  tiieir  funds  in 
savings'  banks,  or  with  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  (54  Geo.  3,  c.  12S,  s.  11),  in  other  wonis,  of  t>btaining 
a  preferential  interest  (now  no  longer  allowed)  through  investments 
in  the  public  funds.  Minors  wore  entitled  to  become  members  (10 
Geo.  4,  c.  5(j,  s.  32j.  A  power  of  nomination,  to  replace  the  expensive 
formalities  of  probate,  wa.s  introduced  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  73).  Provisions 
on  the  other  hand  were  introduced  for  limiting  the  exemptions  of 
Friendly  Societies,  and  for  requiring  of  them  certain  annual  and 
quinquennial  returns  of  their  proceedings  and  experience. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you  with  the  details  of  the  various  Acts, 
**  which  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  see-sawing  to  and  fro  of  the  legislative 
mind,  and  would  be  open  to  not  a  little  comment.  I  must,  however, 
ask  you  to  notice  the  Act  of  1850  (13  &  14  Vict.  c.  115)  as  having 
brought  within  the  pale  of  the  law  a  new  and  very  important  class  of 
societies,  those  with  branches,  mostly  of  what  is  called  the  "  affiliated" 
class.  The  illegality  of  these  arose  out  of  two  Acts,  one  commonly 
called  the  "Corresponding Societies'  Act,"  pa.<?sed  in  the  good  old  days 
of  Tory  ascendancy  (39  Geo.  3,  c.  79 — 17SH)),  which  declared  "any 
society  which  shall  be  composed  of  different  divisions  or  branches,  or 
of  different  parts,  acting  in  any  manner  separately  or  distinct  from 
each  other,  or  of  which  any  part  shall  have  any  separate  or  Jistinct 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  delegate,  or  other  officer,  elected  or  ap- 
pointed by  or  for  such  part,  or  to  act  as  an  officer  for  such  part,"  to 
be  an  unlawful  combination  or  confederacy,  the  punishment  of  which 
might  range  between  two  or  three  months'  imprisonment  to  seven 
years'  transportation,— the  only  exception  being  one  in  favour  of 
existing  lodges  of  Freemasons, — whilst  the  other,  known  as  the 
"Seditious  Meetings  Act,"  (.57  Geo.  3,  c.  19),  besides  aggravating  the 
pro\isions  of  the  former,  applied  them  to  every  society  of  which  the 
members  should  "  take  any  oath,  or  take,  subscribe,  or  assent  to  any 
test  or  declaration  not  required  or  authorized  by  law."  A  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  which  sat  in  1848,  after  examining 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  greatest  of  the  affiliated  orders,  the  Man- 
chester Unity  of  Odd  FcUows,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1849,  recommended  the  removal  of  their  dis- 
abilities, which  was  done  accordingly  by  the  Act  of  1850,  above 
referred  to. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  existing  Act — ^3r  at  least  the  leading  one, — 
that  of  1855,  the  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  63,  we  shall  find  that  its  9th  sec- 
tion empowers  any  number  of  persons  to  establish  under  it  a  Friendly 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  by  the  "  voluntary ''  suhseriptioas 
of  the  members,  with  or  without  donations,  a  fund  for  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing objects,  viz.  : — 1,  For  securing  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  on 
the  birth  of  a  member's  child,  or  on  the  death  of  a  member,  or  for 
the  funeral  expenses  of  the  wife  or  child  of  a  member.  2.  For  the 
relief  or  maintenance  of  the  members,  their  husbands,  wives,  children, 
brothers  or  sisters,  nephews  or  nieces,  in  old  age,  sickness  or  widow- 
hood, or  the  endowment  of  members  or  nominees  of  members  at  any 
age.  3.  For  any  purpose  to  be  authorized  by  a  Secretary  of  State, 
or  in  Scotland  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  as  a  purpose  to  wliicL  the 
powers  and  facilities  of  the  Act  ought  to  be  extended  ;  but  no  mem- 
ber is  to  subscribe  or  contract  for  an  annuity  exceeding  £30  a-year, 
or  for  a  gross  sum  exceeding  i£200,  nor  can  he,  under  a  subsequent 
TOL.   XXI.  3  C 
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clause  (38),  recei  ve  the  like  total  amount  from  more  than  one  society. 
The  Registrar's  certificate  that  the  rules  are  in  conformity  with  law 
establishes  the  society,  which  becomes  entitled  to  certain  exemptions 
from  stamp  duties  and  other  privileges.  The  Act  has  since  been 
amended  by  two  others,  the  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  101,  and  the  23  &  24 
Vict.  c.  58. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  results  of  our  Friendly  Societies  legislation 
as  a  whole. 

The  number,  I  am  informed,  of  Friendly  Societies  registered  (using 
the  term  in  the  widest  sense  for  every  form  of  recording  rules)  to  the 
end  of  1870,  in  England  and  Wales  only,  was  22,580  (these,  I  should 
observe,  are  not  all  separate  societies,  but  include  branches  separately 
registered).  Of  these,  over  21,000  are  supposed  to  be  now  in  exis- 
tence. When  they  were  reckoned  at  20,000  only,  they  were  supposed 
to  have  over  2,000,000  of  members,  and  over  i'9,000,000  in  their 
funds.  On  the  same  basis,  the  addition  of  one-tenth  would  make 
the  figure  of  members  2,200,000,  and  of  funds  £9,900,000,  or  nearly 
£10,000,000.* 

Let  us  now  survey  this  vast  field  in  somewhat  more  of  detail, — 
endeavour  to  resolve  this  huge  mass  of  wealth  and  accumulated 
human  energy  into  its  chief  elements. 

I'he  primary  molecule,  or,  perhaps  rather,  organic  cell,  from  which 
by  expansion,  or  aggregation,  or  divi.sion,  all  other  forms  of  Friendly 
Society  are  derived,  is  the  ordinary  local  friendly  society  or  benefit 
club,  formed  sometimes  to  provide  Imria!  or  .sickness  expenses  only, 
more  often  to  provide  both  for  sickness  and  for  death,  with  perhaps 
other  contingencies,  such  as  old  age.  In  the  rudest  form  of  such 
associations,  thi.s  is  perhaps  done  by  mere  levy  on  the  occasion  of  the 
event  provided  for  ;  obviously  a  very  uncertain  means,  since  you  can 
never  know  beforehand  who  is  able  to  pay  and  who  is  not,  and  which, 
if  as  is  usual  for  eimplicity's  sake  the  levy  is  made  equal,  leads  to 
this  anomalous  result,  that  the  more  successful  the  society  the  more 
burthensome  it  becomes  to  its  members,  every  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  raembens  increasing  also  the  number  of  levies, — since,  if  you 
have  to  pay,  say,  la.  on  every  death  in  a  society  of  100  members, 
and  the  society  increases  to  1,000,  you  are  obviously  liable  to  pay 
10».  for  every  1«.  that  you  were  likely  to  pay  before.  Hence  such 
societies,  conducted  on  the  principle  of  mere  levy  on  the  occurrence 
of  certain  contingencies,  if  they  maintain  themselves,  are  sure  to  be- 
come in  the  long  run  mere  gambling  investments,  fit  only  for  the 


*  Prom  more  reoenUy  obtftined  data,  I  should  be  inclined  to  reckon  the  total 
number  of  all  sooieties,  regiBtercd  and  unrcguterod,  as  not  falling  short  of  38,000,  the 
aomber  of  maoibuTH  at  nearly  4,400,000,  and  the  funds  at  nearly  £11,000,000. 
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rich,  the  benefits  paid  being  enormous  when  they  occur,  whilst  the 
payments  are  also  increasingly  heavy.  There  is  a  notorious  instance 
of  this  in  an  institution  iu  the  West  of  England,  called  the  "  Bratton 
Death  Chib,"an  unregistered  society  of  acme  considerable  magnituda 

The  first  step  in  prudence,  then,  is  to  have  fixed  periodical  pay- 
ments, so  as  to  produce  a  fund  always  in  hand.  Sometimes  these  artfj 
combined  with  levies,  either  at  stated  periods — which  then  are  reallj 
only  additional  subscriptions, — or  occasional  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say- 
that  a  great  many  very  honest  and  tfconomically  managed  local  societies 
are  conducted  on  this  principle.  The  advantage  of  it  is,  that  much  of 
the  money  required  for  carrying  on  the  society  remaining  in  the  mem- 
bei-s'  pockets  til!  wanted,  there  is  of  course  so  much  the  less  for  offi- 
cers to  manipulate,  and  perhaps  embezzle.  Against  this  is  to  be  set 
the  disadvantage  of  having  httle  or  nothing  at  hand  to  provide 
against  a  rainy  day, — to  meet  some  unforeseen  contingency  of  a 
general  nature,  such  as  an  epidemic,  a  commercial  crisis,  a  lock-out* 
and  so  forth,  which  may  leave  the  members  with  empty  pockets  just 
"when  their  money  is  wanted. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  yearly  dividing  societies,  constituted 
with  more  or  less  variety  of  detail,  upon  the  principle  of  dividing 
amongst  the  members,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  all  or  the  greater  part 
of  whatever  may  remain  after  alt  claims  are  paid,  and  then  starting 
afresh.  In  these,  too,  as  in  the  societies  which  trust  more  or  less  to 
levies  on  the  members,  the  margin  for  pecuniary  fraud  on  the  part  of 
officers  is  small,  while  the  hope  of  a  "  divide,"  as  it  is  often  termed, 
tends  both  to  keep  up  the  figure  of  contributions  and  to  keep  down 
sickness.  These  advantages  are  no  doubt  balanced  by  several 
evils.  There  is  a  necessary  tendency  to  throw  out,  if  possible,  bad 
lives  ;  and  aa  old  lives  are  necessarily  worse  than  young,  old  lives 
altogether.  Sometimes  the  old  men  are  quietly  balloted  out  at  the  end 
of  the  year  ;  sometimes  the  young  men  secede  and  form  a  club  of  their 
owu,  leaving  the  poor  old  fellows  to  bear  as  best  they  can  amongst 
themselves  their  increasing  infirmities.  When  the  yearly  club  is  at 
the  same  time  a  public-house  club,  and  the  money  saved  during  the 
year  is  simply  swallowed  in  drink  at  the  end,  as  it  too  often  is 
in  the  South  of  England,  such  a  club  may  become  a  positive 
curse  to  the  community,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  some  well-mean- 
ing persons  should  wish  to  suppress  it  altogether.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  far  from  sharing  such  views.  It  is  admitted,  even 
by  its  opponents,  that  it  is  the  form  best  adapted  to  those  casos 
in  which  bodies  of  men  are  gathered  together  for  temporary  pui^ 
poees  only, — for  instance,  navvies  constructing  a  railway,— and  isJ 
indeed  advantageous  wherever  there  is  likely  to  be  frequent  change 
iu  the  p&rmn/nd  of  a  society.     And  from  the  data  collected  by  the 
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Commissioners,  it  appears  to  me  clear  that  the  mischief  of  yearlj 
societies  can  be  greatly  mitigated  by  organization,  and  that  there 
are  large  regions  in  Scotland  in  which  yearly  societies  have  beei 
so  well  managed  as  to  restore  the  credit  of  friendly  societies,  when 
it  had  been  ruined  by  the  permanent  bodies,  and  to  become  quite  the 
favourite  form  of  provision  for  the  contingencies  which  it  is  sought 
to  meet.  But  in  every  such  case,  I  think,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  yearly  society  has  closely  assimilated  itself  to  the  permanent 
one,  first,  by  continuing  the  earae  members  without  exclusions, 
except  in  extreme  cases ;  second,  by  always  retaining  a  good  sum  in 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  cveiy  year.  la  this  case,  it  practically 
difiFers  little  from  the  ordinary  friendly  society,  except  by  the  cash 
bouiifi.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  dividing  society  is,  as  it  were, 
the  levy  society  inverted  ;  the  one  leaves  the  money  in  the  member's 
packet  till  wanted  for  immediate  necessities,  the  other  puts  it  back 
irittv  his  pocket  as  soon  as  it  is  not  wanted, 

'  Vte  'come  then  to  the  permanent  societies^those  which  aim  at 
providing  beforehand  enough  for  all  contingencies  in  view.  And 
h("re  anses  the  problem  Avliich  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  all  such  societies,  and  of  all  insurance  companies  for  the 
like  Id"  other  piirposes,  and  on  tlie  pi'ofessed  solution  of  which,  in 
a  triore  or  less  satisfactory  manner,  a  whole  class  of  persons  called 
actuanes  ■live,-^t«Aw<  Is  enough  }  If  all  of  us  who  are  in  this  room 
wished! to  provide  ibr  each  other  by  subscriptions  a  certain  sum 
at  deutli,  or  in  sickn<'ss,  or  in  any  other  contingency,  what  would 
l>e  tht^  sufitcJeut  sumtfl  ensure  for  each  the  benefit  he  needed,  from 
the  momerit  he  ehbuld  need  it  ? 

'  Now,  in  the  first  Tnslan<ie, — on  the  school-boy  principle,  I  suppose, 
'of  **  (^ut  ffiir  and  eat  all/'— ^people  are  invariably  disposed  to  make  the 
contribution  eqhal,  aind  the  benefit  equal,  for  all.  On  this  principle 
the  old  gilds;  so  fkv  a.s  I  liaive  seen,  if  they  had  got  beyond  the  mere 
levy,  were  invariably  constituted. 

If 'life  find  death,  liickne.'iii  and  health,  were  matters  ruled  by  mere 
chance,  subject  to  no  law,  sach  a  system  would  be  a  perfectly  fair  and 
reasonable  otie.  And  many  people  to  this  day  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  it  is  otherwisd.  Because,'  as  they  think,  they  can  always  cut 
their  own  or  their  neighbour's  throats',  or  make  them.selves  or  their 
neighbours  ill  Avith  ovcr-fe^ting  Or  over-drinking,  or  sour  beer,  or  a 
trouioudous  drubbing,  or  aii^thing  else  that  destroys  health  partly  or 
wholly,  they  caiinot  imagine '  that  thef^  i^  a  higher  law  acting  unfelt 
upon  them  and  apon  all  othci'Sj  but  the  effects  of  which  can  only  be 
triced  when  viewed  upon  a  largfe  'scale,  th*  Law  of  Average.  I  can- 
not here  tell  you, — mdeejil  I  shdutd  hftve  great  difficulty  in  doing  so, 
— by  wliat  steps  the  bperatibtt'  of  this  lav  upon  human  beings  was 
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recognized.  That  it  was  so  to  some  extent  amongst  the  Romans  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  which  I  had  forgotten  till  iny  attention  was  re- 
called to  it  by  Mr.  Tompkins,  that  they  had,  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  tables  for  calculating  the  value  of  anniiities,*  in  other  words,  that 
they  recognized  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  probable  duration  of 
human  life,  capable  of  being  valued  in  money.  And  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying,  that,  chiefly  through  investigations  carried  on  during 
last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  one,  the  existence  of  a 
law  of  death  was  universally  recognized  by  scientific  men  by  the  end 
of  the  fiifit  quarter  of  the  present  century.  That  is  to  say,  that 
taking  a  large  number  of  persons  of  known  ages,  under  average  con- 
dition.^  of  health,  it  wa.s  found  possible  to  calculate  how  many  would 
die  at  different  ages  within  a  given  period.  From  this  period,  life- 
assurance  became  a  science. 

But  it  was  still  denied  that  the  i>ame  principle  was  applicable  to 
sickness ;  and  a  curious  instance  of  the  ignorance  of  professional 
men  on  the  subject  was  afforded  before  a  Hou.se  of  Commons  Com- 
mittee on  Friendly  Societies,  which  sat  in  1825.  Mr.  Finlaison  the 
elder,  then,  a.s  hia  son  is  now,  actuary  to  the  National  Debt  office, 
declared  on  the  11th  March,  1825,  that  life  and  death  were  subject 
to  a  known  law  of  nature,  but  that  sickness  was  not,  so  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  one  event  might  be  foreseen  and  ascertained, 
but  not  the  other.  "  Again,''  he  said,  "  I  beg  leave  to  submit  my 
humble  but  firm  opinion  to  the  Committee,  that  it  is  totally  impos- 
sible, from  any  observations  hitherto  formed,  to  deduce  the  conclusion 
that  sickness  occurs  in  any  given  ratio,  the  more  so  as  this  question 
is  not  new  to  me,  having  been  frequently  before  applied  to  on  the 
subject,  and  having  considered  it  very  maturely/'  Well,  by  the  l7th 
June  of  the  same  year,  we  find  the  same  ilr.  Finlaison  coming  for- 
ward to  say,  that  he  "  must  modify  in  a  very  great  degree  "  his 
opinions  previously  delivered, — that  he  is  "  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  the  recurrence  of  sickness  is  constant  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  was  hitherto  supposed," — and  announces,  in  short,  that 
"materials  exist  which  may  be  furnished  with  facility,  for  estimating 
the  sickness  now  actually  prevailing  among  the  labouring  classes,  to 
a  degree  probably  of  very  considerable  accuracy."  What  he  only 
then  admitted,  is  now  universally  acknowledged  by  scientific  men. 
There  is  a  law  of  sickness  which,  although  it  may  not  have  yet  been 
worked  out  with  absolate  accuracy,  is  still — given  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  instances  for  it  to  operate  upon — periectly  definite  and  cer- 


I 


•  See  Ulpiftn's  table,  Digest,  Bk.  xxv.  Tit  II.  1. 63.  Compared  with  the  English  life- 
table,  it  will  be  foand  that  Ulpiau'a  table  onderralaes  tlie  expectation  of  life  by  from 
seveQ  to  eleven  years. 
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tain.     And  of  the  accuracy  with  which  it  has  been  ah-eadj  in  part] 
worked  out,  I  will  give  you  au  instance  frum  a  letter  I  received  tl 
other  day  from  Mr.  Neison,  the  actuary,  who   has  lately  been    t«bu> 
lating  the  last  five    years'  experience    of   the   great  society  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows.      Here,  comparing   the    actual 
results  with  the    tables   prepared  by  his  father,  he  finds  that  the 
diflferenco  in  the  amount    of  sickness,  during    forty    years  of   life, 
between    the    calculation    and    the   facts    of   the    last    five    years, 
amounts  only  to  five    days  in  all ;  that    is  to  say,  that  the  tabJeaj 
predicted  within  five   days   the    exact  average  amount  of  sicki 
actually  undergone  by  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Unity  be-* 
tweeu  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty.     What  the  results  may  have 
been  at  the  lower  and  higher  ages,  Mr.  Neison  does  not  say,  but 
when  one  has  got  so  far,  it  is  clear  that  one  can  go  still  further, 
and  that  the  determination  of  the  exact  average  amount  of  sickness] 
at  every  conceivable  age,  and    thereby  of  the    amount    of   monej 
required  to  provide   against   it,  is   a  matter  siimply  of  observatioaj 
and  calculation. 

Now  if  tliis  be  so,  it  is  clear  that  a  system  of  uniform  payraeuta 
for  all  tiges  runs  counter  to  the  law.  It  may  be  made  sale,  for  you 
may  make  the  payment  largo  enough  to  provide  against  all  contin- 
gencies ;  but  it  never  can  be  reasonable  or  fair,  since  if  the  probable 

^ackness  of  one  age  differs  from  the  probable  sickness  of  another,  and 
if  the  men  of  both  ages  pay  the  same  price  for  the  same  benefit,  the 
one  must  be  paying  too  much  and  the  other  too  little.  I  am  iudeedj 
perfectly  aware  tliat  there  are  large  and  good  societies  which 
constituted  professedly  upon  this  principle,  wliich  secures  no  doubt 
great  simplicity  of  book-keeping,  and  thereby  economy  of  manage- 
ment; but  where  the  society  is  really  good,  you  will  find  that  the  appli-  1 
ition  of  the  principle  is  always  limited  and  checked  in  various  ways.' 
Take  for  instance  the  Hearts  of  Oak — there  you  have  the  uniform 
rate  of  pajonent  acting  very  successfully ;  but  how  many  checks 
do  you  find !  No  members  a<lmitted  after  36,  nor  after  32  except 
with  an  increased  entrance  fee,  which  is  'pro  tanto  a  graduation  of 
the  scale  ;  a  great  many  excluded  trades ;  no  admission  of  members 
who  do  not  earn  22a,  a-week  ;  a  benefit  at  child-birth  which  tells 
mainly  in  favour  of  the  younger  members.  Where  these  checks  and 
compensations  do  not  exist,  the  uniform  scale  of  payment  often  causes^ 
the  most  serious  mischief.  The  example  of  the  largest  societies, 
whose  experience  should  be  the  most  weighty,  is  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  grailuated  scale  of  payments.  The  Manchet^ter  Unity  of  Odd 
Tellows  have  adopted    it    for   some    years ;   the  Ancient  Order  of 

'Forestera  adopted  it  last  year  ;   the  Commission  Lad  evidence  at 
Manchester,  from  a  very  experienced  member  and  officer  of  thej 
Order  of  Druids,  that  the  uniform  scale  was  ruining  them. 
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Among  the  permanent  friendly  societies,  then,  a  brojul  line  exists, 
on  the  one  side,  between  those  wliicli  have  adopted  a  scale  of  paj- 
I  nents  graduated  according  to  age,  and  those  which  stick  to  the  old 
■^stem  of  uniform  payments.  By  far  the  majority,  I  believe,—* 
fihough  a  constantly  diminishing  one, — is  in  the  latter  class.  Nor  ia 
this  unnatural.  The  graduated  scale  is,  no  doubt,  more  difficult  to 
work,  and  the  less  educated  and  intelligent  are  the  members,  the 
[greater  is  the  difficulty.  Again,  there  is  as  yet  no  graduated  scale 
absolutely  recognized  as  correct  for  all  ages ;  and  if  there  were  one, 
being  based  entirely  upon  averages,  it  is  only  applicable  to  averages. 
What  may  be  tinae  to  a  fraction  of  ten  thousand  cases  may  be  very 
far  from  true  of  every  separate  hundred  of  those  cases.  In  a 
small  society,  a  passing  epidemic,  nay,  a  single  case  of  unusually 
(protracted  sickness,  may  upset  all  calculations.  Shil  more  is  thi» 
true  of  fmud,  in  the  way  of  simulated  sickness,  and  of  the  effect  of 
management.  Of  course,  for  the  working  of  a  society,  something 
must  be  added  to  the  scale  of  payments  beyond  the  mere  worth  of 
the  benefits — in  short,  what  actuaries  call  a  loading.  But  if  the  cost 
of  management  exceed  the  calculated  loading,  whether  it  be  through 
dishonesty,  or  extravagance,  or  simple  bungling,  it  is  clear  that  less 
of  what  is  contributed  must  remain  than  what  is  necessaiy  to  pay 
the  benefits, — from  whence  arises  the  requirement  of  the  Act,  which, 
I  am  .sorry  to  say,  is  constantly  violated,  that  a  separate  management 
fund  shall  be  kept.  Hence  you  will  »ee  that  small  societies,  even  if — i 
very  few  of  them,  I  fear,  do — they  adopt  the  graduated  scale  (I  say  even, 
for  remember  that  all  the  mischiefs  of  extraonlinary  sickness,  fraud, 
excessive  cost  of  management,  are  just  as  applicable  to  the  uniform 
scale)  cannot  be  sure  of  obtaining  the  same  benefit  of  the  law  of 
average  as  larger  ones.  I  am  not  here  saying  that  small  societies 
cannot  be  quite  as  safe  as  large  ones — as,  indeed,  Mr.  Turnpkins,  itt 
his  "Account  of  some  remarkable  Friendly  Societies,"  has  fully 
shown ;  I  quite  recognize  that  in  the  easier  supervision  which  they 
can  exercise  over  the  mem1)er.s,  they  have  an  advantage  which  larger 
.societies  have  not — I  am  merely  showing  why  it  has  boon  .sought,  by 
means  of  larger  orgauLzations,  to  obtain  more  certainly  the  benefit 
of  the  law  of  average.  Add  to  thi^  that  the  village  club  is  too  oftea 
another  name  for  the  village  tap-room  at  certain  times,  and  that 
publicans'  or  beershop  keepers'  beer  does  not  generally  appear  to 
promote  those  careful  calculations  of  a  society's  experience  which. 
Mr.  Tompkins  urges,  as  ncces.sary  to  correct  even  actuaries'  formulae, 
These  larger  organizations  may  be  said  to  be  of  four  types  chiefly — • 
the  large  society  uf  what  has  been  called  the  insurance  type,  the 
county  society,  the  affiliated  society,  and,  what  I  would  C4ill,  though 
it  does  not  yet  appear  to  call  itself  so,  the  amalgamated  society. 
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The  first  class  consists  of  those  societies,  such  iis  the  Royal  Standaixi, 
the  Hearts  of  Oak,  the  Mutual  Provident,  &c.,  with  a  large  number  of 
ineiulx?rs  in  al!  parts  of  the  couotr)',  hut  which  have  uo  machisery 
of  local  goverumeut.  Some  raay  have  liaJ  local  committees,  but 
these  have  mostly  disappeared;  generally  speaking,  they  are  only 
worked  by  local  agents.  Such  societies,  which  have  often  thoiisauds 
of  members,  obtain,  of  course,  a  much  larger  benefit  of  the  law  of 
average  than  small  ones.  On  ilie  other  hand,  there  is  an  ever- 
widening  gap  between  the  governing  body  and  the  members  ;  neither 
can  overlook  the  other  sufficiently.  Hence,  you  will  generally  find 
that  these  large  societies,  with  a  purely  central  management,  confine 
themselves  more  and  more  to  insuring  on  death,  being  unable  to 
work  sick  business  satisfactorily ;  whilst,  again,  the  ever-increasing 
expense  of  management  increases  the  temptations  to,  as  well  aa  the 
opjiortuuities  of,  both  extravagance  and  fraud. 

County  societies  are  generally  constituted  very  much  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  societies  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  but  thej 
have  a  fixed  area,  which,  being  much  larger  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
village  club,  brings  with  it  better  averages  and  the  means  of  more 
intelligent  and  trustworthy  management,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  sufficiently  restricttHl  and  definite  to  create  a  wholesome  fellow- 
feeling  among  the  moinl>ers.  Where  county  societies  fail  most,  I 
believe,  is  by  attempting  iM  do  too  much  for  their  members,  and  too 
little  through  tlicm.  Their  organization,  however,  admits  of  every 
variety  of  pattern,  and  where  they  allow  a  sufficient  amount  of  local 
Belf-government  to  their  branches,  and  are  not  too  fastidious  in  pre- 
scribing festivals  and  amusements,  they  are  really  only  affiliated 
societies  of  a  local  type. 

We  come  now  to  these  latter,  which,  I  must  say,  with  all  their 
faults  (and  the  best  of  theni  are  far  from  faultless),  are  a  just  subject 
of  pride  to  our  people.  The  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  with 
its  -toO.OOO  members — the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  with  its 
350,000 — 800,000  men  in  two  bodies  only,  united  together  in  mutual 
forethought  for  themselves  and  their  families — are  living  testimonies 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  law  which  recognized  them.  Behiud  them 
come  the  Grand  United  Odd  Fellows,  with  63,000  members;  the 
Druids,  with  57,000  ;  Shepherds,  46,000  ;  Nottingham  Odd  Fellows, 
40,000,  and  so  forth,  forming  probably  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million 
more,  and  carrying  to  well  over  a  million  the  number  of  members  of 
affiliated  societies  alone. 

The  general  organization  of  these  societies  is  much  the  same. 
They  have  local  branches,  called  lodges,  courts,  tents,  divisions,  &c.,  and 
forming  as  it  were  the  constituent  atoms ;  u  certain  number  of  lodges 
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are  generally,  tliough  not  quite  uaiversally,*  united  into  districts ; 
over  the  districts  is  the  central  goveraraent.  Self-government  pre- 
vails throughout ;  the  lodge  settles  its  affairs  through  its  local  com- 
mittee, and  sends  delegates  to  the  district  meeting  ;  heyond  this  is 
the  general  meeting  of  delegates,  called  in  the  Mjinchcster  Unity  the 
"  Annual  Moveable  Committee,"  or,  more  shortly,  the  "  A,M.C,"  Vir- 
tually, you  may  say  that  they  represent  an  organized  aggregation  of 
village  clubs ;  and  this  is  at  once  their  strength  and  their  bane  ; 
their  strength,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  keep  up  all  the  local  life,  to 
maintain  all  the  local  means  of  control,  of  the  small  societies,  whilst 
affording  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  larger  ones  ;  their  bane, 
inasmuch  as  the  local  lodge  is  composed  of  the  same  material,  and 
meets  in  the  same  place  as  the  isolated  club,  and  may  become 
thereby  only  another  name  for  the  pot-house  enjoyment  of  the  most 
uneducated. 

It  must,  moreover,  be  observed,  that,  except  as  respects  death- 
payments,  the  lodges  or  courts  of  affiliated  societies  do  not  generally 
derive  any  greater  benefit  of  the  law  of  average  than  village  societies 
of  equal  dimensions.  In  the  Manchester  Unity,  for  instance — and 
most  of  the  other  societies  have  followed  its  example — the  charge 
for  sickness  falls  solely  on  the  lodge,  be  it  large  or  small ;  it  is  only 
the  funerals  which  are  a  charge  upon  the  district  generally.  Else- 
where, indeed,  as  among  the  Druids,  there  arc  what  are  called 
"equalized"  districts  for  sickness  as  well  as  for  death,  but  without 
the  graduated  scale ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  even  here  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  restrict  the  area  of  districts,  so  close  seems  to  bo 
the  observation  of  sickness  which  is  required. 

Then,  again,  comes  a  type  which  appears  to  me  to  be  as  yet  in  a 
state  of  arrested  development,  of  which  I  may  select  as  an  instance 
the  "  Kational "  Sick  and  Burial  Society  of  Manchester,  a  body  of 
some  14,000  members.  Here  we  have  branches  throughout  the 
country,  with  some  amount  of  local  self-government,  but  a  single 
fund  and  uniform  benefits.  The  Locomotive  Steam  Enginemcn  and 
Firemen's  Society,  of  Lancashire,  with  over  6,000  members,  is  an- 
other interesting  example  of  nearly  the  same  class. 

The  last-named  society  might  indeed  be  ranked  amongst  what 
some  persons  reckon  as  a  distinct  class,  viz.,  the  societies  confined  to 
the  members  of  a  particular  trade.  Generally,  these  are  formed  in 
the  more  unhealthy  trades,  the  members  of  wliich  are  excluded  from 
ordinary  societies,  or  only  admitted  at  increased  rates.  They  have, 
tlierefore,  a  special  interest  for  the  actuary,  as  affording  data  for  the 
sickness  and  mortality  of  the  particular  trades  which  they  belong  to. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  they  otherwise  offer  any  specialties  in 

*  The  "  Nottingham  "  Uoity  of  Odd  Fellows,  for  inatuioe,  ia  an  exception. 
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their  constitution,  unless  when,  like  the  "  Northiimberlaail  and 
Durham  Miners'  Permanent  Relief  Fund,"  a  hody  of  some  25,01)0 
members,  they  confine  themselves  to  some  particular  contingency,  as 
that  of  accidents,  which  itself,  I  may  observe,  has  only  of  late  years 
been  admitted  to  bo  within  the  scope  of  calculation.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  pit  and  shop  clubs,  or  the  societies  connected  with 
particular  works,  unless,  when  they  offer  (as  does,  indeed,  the 
Miners'  Fund  just  mentioned)  the  feature  of  a  fixed  contribution  by 
the  employer,  in  which  case  they  should  properly  form  with  some 
others  a  distinct  class,  called  by  some  actuaries  that  of  the  subsidized 
societies,  i.e.,  societies  to  which  a  large  fixed  sum  is  contributed  by 
some  person  or  body,  or  perhaps  by  the  State.  Here,  indeed,  we 
find  ourselves  again  on  the  verge  of  the  labour  question,  from  which 
for  some  time  1  have  been  endeavouring  to  steer  clear.  Great  com- 
plaint is  made  in  some  parts  of  the  country  of  the  control  claimed 
over  such  bodies  by  the  employers,  who,  in  some  caseit, — as  those  of 
the  railway  friendly  societies,  many  clubs  in  coal  mines,  &c„ — compel 
the  men  in  their  employ  to  join  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  obvious  tliat  any  friendly  society  composed  of  men  belonging 
to  the  same  trade — especially  of  men  employed  in  the  same  particular 
undertaking — is  likely  to  bocomo  more  or  less  of  a  trade  society 
proper ;  the  common  interest  which  they  have  in  maintaining  or  im- 
proving their  permanent  condition  as  workmen  l>eing  in  such  cases 
quite  paramount  to  that  of  providing  for  mere  contingencies.  I 
cannot,  however,  dwell  on  such  societies,  any  more  than  on  a  type 
now  winning  much  favour,  called  the  Deposit  Friendly  Society, — a 
combination  in  a  peculiar  form  of  the  Savings  Bauk  and  of  the  Friendly 
Society,  but  as  yet,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  a  purely  empiric  character, — 
as  1  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  two  other  classes  not  yet  noticed, 
providing,  either  absolutely  or  substantially,  for  one  kind  of  benefit 
only. 

The  first,  that  of  annuity  societies,  can  be  very  briefly  dismissed. 
Although  such  societies,  which  are  intended  to  provide  annuities 
either  for  members  in  their  old  age,  or  for  their  widows  after  them, 
are  still  numerous  in  the  West  of  England,  they  are,  as  a  class, 
dying  out,  their  place  being  supplied  either  by  the  ordinary  assurance 
companies,  or  by  the  Government  system  of  Post-Oflice  assurance.  I 
point  your  attention  to  this  latter  fact,  as  exemi>lifying  what  I  said 
in  the  early  portion  of  my  first  lecture,  that  the  pntvince  of  the 
gild  or  private  assuciatiou  is  large,  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  State 
18  narrow.  Here  the  State  has  taken  up  one  of  the  purposes  of  a 
friendly  society,  and  the  friendly  societies  constituted  for  that  purpose 
dwindle  away  accordingly. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  societies  constituted  solely  or  sub- 
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stantially  for  burial  benefit  Tlic-se  are  very  widely  spread,  and  some 
of  them  are  of  enormous  magnitude.  But  two  very  distinct  typos 
are  to  be  distinguished  amongst  tbcm, — the  local  burial  societies, 
whic'b  are  really  self- governed,  and  often  uianaged  in  the  most 
economical  manner,  and  the  geDcnil  societieR, — of  which  more  pre- 
sently. The  two  types  bave  tliia  in  common — that  the  contribution 
being  very  small,  generally  Id.  a  week,  it  is  u.sually  found  ctieapeat 
to  have  it  collected  from  the  members,  inst^sad  of  their  coming  to 
pay  their  subscriptions,  ag  in  ordinary  friendly  societies,  and  the  col- 
lector is  then  most  fairly  paid  by  a  percentage  on  the  contributions 
received.  In  some  of  the  local  societies  this  collecting  is  done  in  the 
most  simple,  friendly  manner,  e.gr.,  by  working  men  in  their  evenings, 
or  of  a  Sunday  morning.  In  the  "Chorley  Family  Funeral  Society," 
for  instance,  which  has  over  22,00()  members,  the  collectors  receive 
only  \A.  a  month,  or  every  two  months  (according  to  locality)  from 
each  head  of  a  fumily,  the  total  remuneration  of  collectors  being 
only  £101  15s.  !J|rf.  in  the  year,  and  tlie  average  earnings  of  each 
about  3s.  6<i.  a  week.  The  general  management  Ls  equally  inex- 
pensive, the  secretary  getting  £35  a  year,  the  chairman  £2,  the 
members  of  the  committee  2s,  apiece  each  quarterly  meeting.  In 
the  "George  and  Dragon"  Friendly  Society  of  Manchester,  with 
1,598  members,  the  collectors  get  \d.  per  member,  their  total  com- 
mission iu  cash  for  the  year  amounts  to  £13  7«.  J  Id,  and  if  they  also 
receive  a  share  with  the  officers  in  a  certain  .sura  of  £7  2>s.  2d.  paid 
for  liquor,  one  can  hardly  think  their  potations  can  be  very  deep. 

Very  different  is  the  case  of  the  general  burial  societies.  One  of 
these  quite  passes  in  nominal  extent  even  the  largest  of  the  affiliated 
societies.  The  Royal  liver  claims  to  have  about  550,000  meml>er8. 
The  Liverpool  Victoria  Legal  claims  to  have  over  200,000;  the  Scot- 
tish Legal,  185,000;  the  United  Assurance,  formerly  St  Patrick's, 
140,000.  Smaller  societies  of  the  same  type  are  the  Liverpool  Pro- 
tective, with  over  42,000 ;  the  Integrity  of  London,  with  40  to 
42,000  ;  the  Royal  London  Friendly,  with  about  35,(f00,  and  so  on. 
These  are  in  quite  a  different  style.  The  usual  remuneration  of  col- 
lectors is  25  per  cent.,  besides  entrance-fees  of  members,  their  first 
or  second  six  weeks'  contributions,  profits  on  the  sale  of  rule.s,  con- 
tribution boots  or  card.s,  fees  for  transferring  the  names  of  members 
every  six  months  from  one  book  to  another.  Collectors'  books  are  so 
valuable  that,  in  one  instance,  £100  a  year  is  given  by  a  deputy- 
collector  to  the  nominal  collector,  now  an  officer  of  the  society.  The 
same  officer  receives  by  his  own  admission  from  the  society — and  one 
of  his  colleagues  does  the  same — £800  a  year.  ("I  do  not  speak 
within  a  pound  or  two,"  he  added,) 

These  societieis  are  very  justly  called,  by  the  solicitor  to  one  of 
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them,  trading  friendly  societies.  Their  large  memberehip  is  alinc 
nomiual,  for  it  consists  ia  great  measure  of  children,  who,  a-s  well 
women,  are  often  brought  up  to  vote.  "  They  are  the  best  voters  we 
have,"  said  of  the  women  one  of  the  mo.st  cynical  of  the  uianagers 
of  these  societies,  who  was  examined  before  the  Commissioners  at 
Liverpool — meaning,  evidently,  the  most  subservient  to  the  manage- 
meut.  Hence,  as  the  solicitor  just  quoted  very  truly  says,  "The 
general  mectiags  are  a  mere  farce."  And  the  view  which  he  says  is 
taken  by  the  muuagers  of  these  societies  of  their  own  position,  and 
which  he  avows  himself  practically  to  share,  is,  that  so  long  as  they 
discharge  the  claims  Tipon  Uie  society,  they  may  do  what  they  please 
with  the  surplus,  i.e.,  appropriate  it  amongst  themselves. 

Substantially,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  .say  that  the  system 
on  whicli  these  great  collecting  burial  societies  is  conducted  resolves 
itself  into  the  very  simple  operation  of  selling  halfpence  for  pennies. 
The  tables  of  several  of  them  are  avowedly  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
a  loading  of  50  per  cent,  for  management, — which  of  couree  is  lite- 
rally what  I  describe.  An  accountant  examined  before  the  commis- 
sion, and  who  desires  a  reform  of  the  system,  thinks  the  loading 
should  be  -tO  to  4.5  per  cent.  The  Royal  Liver,  probably  the  best 
conducted  among  them,  ii*  allowed  40  per  cent  by  its  actuary,  in 
whose  calculation,  moreover,  certain  expenses  of  management  do  not 
seem  to  have  entered.  No  doubt  it  is  alleged  by  accountants  that 
from  the  moment  you  enter  upon  the  system  of  house-to-house  col- 
lection, the  management  of  a  society  cannot  be  carried  on  for  less.  I 
do  not  enter  into  that  qucistion.  I  simpl}'  ask  you  to  consider  how 
utterly  wasteful  the  system  is,  and  how  blind  to  their  own  interests, 
I  might  say  to  common  sense,  must  he  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  fellow  countrymen, — I  am  afraid  I  must  say  still  more  emphati- 
cally of  our  countrywomen, — who  encourage  it.  I  do  not  choose  to 
dwell  here  on  the  rogueries  of  collectors,  the  swindling  by  managers, 
the  bribery  and  the  treachery,  the  packings  of  public  meetings  by 
roughs  and  friction  fights,  which  are  characteristic  of  this  class  of 
societies,  and  of  which  details  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  laid 
before  the  Commissioners.  It  will  be  suiBcient  if  I  quote  once  more 
from  the  evidence — irrefragable  on  such  points — of  the  solicitor  to 
the  Royal  Liver  :  "  In  ordinary  times,  when  there  is  no  agitation, 
the  members  have  no  influence,  and  in  times  of  contest  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  club-law  and  expenditure  of  money."  And  I  certainly 
agree  with  that  gentleman,  that  in  whatever  way  such  societies  should 
be  treated,  they  should  not  be  treated  as  "  Friendly  "  ones. 

I  have  hitherto  generally  confined  myself  to  instances  from  English 
experience.  It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  dismiss  the  subject 
without  some  further  reference  to  Scotch  and  Irish  Friendly  Societies, 
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Scotland  indeed  does  not  as  respects  Friendly  Societies  Mibstantially 
differ  from  England,  except  through  the  very  large  number  of  unregis- 
tered societies,  owing,  it  would  seem,  partly  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
law  of  Scotland  or  in  its  administration,  and  partly  to  the  lax  manner 
in  which  that  of  Friendly  Societies  was  carried  out  for  many  years  hy 
the  late  Registrar.  With  the  exception  of  County  and  Deposit 
Friendly  Societies,  you  will  find  there  all  the  English  types  of  society, 
— the  dividing  societies,  as  before  obsei'ved,  in  some  parts  very  nume- 
rous and  well-conducted.  Individual  societies  may  indeed  sometimes 
offer  a  quaintness  w^hich  does  not  present  itself  so  much  in  England. 
Take  for  instance  the  two  following  rules  of  the  Ajt  Whipmen's 
Friendly  Society  (said  to  be  a  century  oldj  as  to  its  "Annual  Parade" 
and  "  Annual  Race  " : — 

"  The  members  of  this  society  shall  parudo  annually  through  tho  prin- 
cipal streets  of  Newton  and  Wallacetown,  ou  tho  first  Friday  on  or  iiftor 
the  12th  of  August.  Each  member  is  tu  have  on  a  light  blue  boiuiot  with 
a  dark  blue  ribbon,  and  any  member  who  has  not  on  such  at  parade  will 
be  fined  one  shilling     .     .     ." 

"  This  society  shall  have  a  race  annually  on  the  sands  of  Newton-on-Ayr, 
on  the  first  Friday  on  or  after  the  1 2th  of  August ;  the  prize  to  lio  a  now 
«art  saddle  to  the  first  ur  wiuuiug  hoi-se  or  mare,  a  pair  of  blinders  to  the 
second,  and  a  cart  whip  to  tho  third  .  .  .  All  competing  horses  or 
mares  must  bo  rode  by  members  at  parade,  from  its  commencemont  to  its 
termination.  This  does  not  imply  that  they  are  to  be  rode  by  meuibora 
while  competing  for  the  prizes." 

Alas  for  the  Ayr  Whipmen's  Society  !  it  is  reported  to  be  fiwt 
dying  out. 

Another  curious  class  of  Friendly  Societies  in  Scotland,  now  dis- 
appearing also,  are  the  "  mortcloth,"  or  "  mortcloth  and  safe," 
societies.  These  arose  about  1829.  out  of  the  resurrectionist  panic 
which  set  in  on  the  detection  of  Burke  ami  Hare.  The  "  mort-safo  " 
was  a  "  heavy  metal  case,"  or  a  "  wooden  house  with  a  stone,"  which 
was  put  over  the  coffin  of  the  dead  for  si.\  weeks  and  watched  by  the 
members  ;  the  "mortcloth"  and  "safe"  being  free  to  members,  but  let 
out  to  non-members.  The  "mortcloth"  only  remains  to  .sonic  oxtont 
now  in  use. 

In  Ireland  the  Friendly  Society  system  is  still  in  a  very  rudimen- 
tary state.  Except  the  branches  of  English  affiliated  orders  and 
annuity  societies,  no  societies  whatever  have  yet  reached  to  a  gra- 
duated scale.  The  ordinary  village  club  appears  to  have  not  a 
single  representative  ;  no  single  really  large  native  society  can  bo 
qufited;  beyond  the  branches  of  aflfiliati-il  orders  above  raontionod, 
and  the  agencies  of  some  of  the  great  culk-cting  burial  societies,  tho 
societies  resolve  themselves  almost  entirely  into  bodies   connected 
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witli  particular  trades,  or  with  particular  placoji  of  wonsbip,  or  bonnd 
together  by  some  tie  of  partizauship,  and  which  almost  invariably 
divide  their  surplus  funds  at  Christnias.  Let  me  give  you  two 
samples, — a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  Protestant  one — the  "  Hibernian  Williamite  S^iciety  " — is  the 
older  one  of  the  two.  Its  rules  bear  on  their  cover  a  wonderful  effigy 
of  King  William  III.,  with  the  motto  "The  Constitution,  the  whole 
Constitution,  and  nothing  but  the  Constitution."  From  a  note  on 
the  rules  (which,  however,  were  only  certified  in  August,  1849)  it 
appears  that  on  the  3rd  January,  1820.  the  "original  institution" 
was  changed  into  its  present  form  of  a  Tontine  (/.e.,  in  Friendly 
Society  parlance,  dividing  society).  None  are  to  be  admitted  but 
"  loyal  Protestants." 

The  benefits  are,  besides  a  loan  fund  and  the  usual  Dublin 
"divide,"  the  ordinary  ones,  sickness  and  death,  whether  that  of  a 
member  or  member's  wife.  Some  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
latter  event  may  seem  to  you  ratlior  peculiar.  "  Should  any  member 
be  in  the  habit  of  striking  or  maltreating  his  wife,  as  such  conduct  is 
disgraceful  and  inexcusable,  and  likely  to  lead  to  the  worst  conse- 
quences, as  far  as  regards  the  health  of  such  member's  wife,"  be  is  to 
be  deprived  of  benefit  for  such  wife.  "  No  member  to  receive  benefit 
for  more  titan  two  wives  in  one  year.  Any  member  living  separate 
from  his  wife,  and  who  shall  go  live  with  her  iu  her  state  of  sickness^ 
with  an  intention  of  receiving  benefit,"  is  to  be  excluded,  and  forfeit 
all  his  payments. 

As  in  the  old  gilds,  all  the  members  are  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
"  brother  or  brother's  wife,"  and  are  to  do  so  "  in  a  clean,  orderly 
manner,  and  walk  in  regular  order  after  the  deceased  to  the  place  of 
interment,  or  be  find  one  shilling.  Any  member  acting  disorderly  [at 
such  funeral],  or  appearing  intoxicated,  to  be  fined  2s.  6d."  The  practice 
of  "  waking  "  is  also  referred  to  in  a  provision  "  that  the  memlwrs  of 
thit  society  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  society's  sheets  and  candlesticks 
for  the  use  of  any  of  their  deceased  family  (sic) ;  to  be  returned  in  a 
proper  manner  three  days  after  inlennent." 

The  rule  "  Of  members'  behaviour,"  which  inflicts  a  fine  of  4(i  on 
"any  member  coming  with  his  apron  on,  face  and  hands  unclean, 
or  beard  of  extraordinary  length,"  contains  the  following  curious 
clause : — 


"  That  any  member  who  may  be  intoxicated,  yet  having  conduct  so  aa  to 
behave  himself  according  to  these  rules,  shall  be  allowed  to  sit  in  company; 
but  if  oil  the  contrary,  he  shall  not  only  be  ordered  immediately  out  of  the 
rooro,  but  shall  be  marked  *  troublesome,'  ftuil  if  he  should  persist,  so  as  to 
cause  the  chairman  to  pronounce,  and  the  secretary  to  mark  him  three 
times  '  troiiblesomo,'  he  shall  be  Aucd  6s.     ,     .     ." 
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Strange  to  say,  the  rules  of  the  BoTnan  Catholic  Society,  the 
"  Friendly  Brothers  of  St.  Audeon,"  are  in  many  respects  a  counter- 
part of  those  of  the  rival  society.  The  St.  Audeon  Society  claims  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  22nd  day  of  March.  1840,  and  its  title-page 
hears  the  name  of  "the  Rev.  James  Monks, P.P.,  Spiritual  Guardian," 
The  provi.^iioris  as  to  payment  of  benefit  on  the  death  of  members' 
wives  are  almost  literally  the  same  as  in  the  "  Hibernian  Williamile," 
except  that  instead  of  limiting  such  benefits  to  two  wives  per  year 
thoy  are  limited  to  two  in  all,  and  those  in  at  least  successive  years, — 
which  is  certainly  an  improvement.  The  provision  as  to  attendance 
at  funerals  is  still  more  elaborate  : — 


"  The  members  are  to  attend  in  a  clean,  deoent,  orderly  manner,  under 
the  direction  of  the  officers,  and  to  walk  in  procession  two  and  two  after  the 
hearse  ;  any  member  leaving  such  funeral  to  go  into  a  public-house,  shall 
be  fined  five  «hilliag8  .  .  .  any  member  smoking  tobacco  at  a  funeral, 
shiill  be  fined  one  shilling  ;  any  member  attending  at  u  funeral  with  his 
apron  on,  or  with  hia  beard  of  a  remarkable  length,  which  nhall  be  adjudged 
hy  tfi€  majaritjf  of  the.  membera  present,  shall  be  hned  two  shiLitngs  and 
sixpence     .     .     ." 

Whether  the  funeral  procession  is  to  stop  whilst  the  "  majority  of 
the  members  present  adjudge  "  the  length  of  the  offeoder's  beard, 
or  how  otherwise  this  peculiar  judicial  proceeding  is  to  take  place, 
does  not  appear. 

The  provisions  for  "  waking  "  are  here  express, — the  society  to  pro- 
vide "six  large  linen  sheets,  a  table-cloth,  six  brass  candlesticks, 
snuffers  sind  snuffers'  dish,  and  such  requisite  articles  as  they  may 
deem  necessary,"  &c. 

One  reason  for  which  I  have  referred  to  these  Irish  burial  societies 
in  which  personal  attendance  of  the  members  at  funerals  is  the  rule, 
is  that  a  similar  type  of  society  has  lately  been  revived  in  London,  in 
connection  with  some  of  our  Ritualist  churches,  e.g.,  the  Church 
Burial  Society  connected  with  St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  founded  in  1866, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackonochie  is  the  President.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  I  think,  that — apart  fiwm  all  religious  questions, — any 
form  of  burial  society  which  secures  in  any  shape  the  personal  action 
of  the  members  is  likely  to  be  free  from  the  mischief  of  the  great 
coDecting  societies,* 

Time  now  warns  me  to  conclude,  although  I  need  hanily  say  that  I 
have  done  little  more  than  skirt  the  fringe  of  thLs  important  subject. 
l"ho6e  among  you  who  think  for  themselves  may.  through  what  I 
have   said,  have   had  glimpses   of   the  deeply  practical  questions 

*  A  nnmber  of  actual  so-caUcd  gilds  hare  also  of  late  years  grown  np  aroond 
Bitoalist  churches,  but  are  generally  poxely  xellgioua  or  chaiitable. 
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involved  in  it, — ^the  question  of  numbers,  the  question  of  tables, 
the    question  of  management,  the    question   of   the   relation   of 
Friendly  Societies  to  the  law,  to  the  State,  to  the  condition  and  relief 
of  the  poor.     How  far  in  particular  the  functions  of  the  Friendly 
Society  might  at  the  present  day  be  taken  up  by  the  State  is  a  que»- 
tion  which  is  more  and  more  occupjring  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
men,  and  has  assumed  a  new  aspect  in  our  generation  through  the 
marvellous  development  of  one  of  our  public  departments,  the  Post 
Office.     Not  a  few  witnesses  before  the  Friendly  Societies'  Commis- 
sion have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  mischiefs  of  the  collecting 
system  in  great  private  burial  societies  can  only  be  fully  met  through 
its  adoption  by  Government,  under  scales  of  insurance  sufficiently  low 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorest.    I  express  here  no  opinion  on  the 
point,  but  only  recommend  it  to  your  consideration.    Other  witnesses, 
indeed,  with  bolder  views,  wish  Government  to  undertake  sick  busi- 
ness as  well  as  buriaL    I  cannot  say  that  I  wish  for  this.     I  believe 
that  the  self-government  in  ordinary  Friendly  Societies  is  a  precious 
thing  in  itself, — an  education  not  to  be  bartered  away  for  mere  indo- 
lent safety.   There  is  the  widest  difiference  between  our  great  affiliated 
societies,  instinct  with  self-government  in  every  sphere  of  their  orga- 
nization, and  those  great  burial  societies  where  officials,  whether  col- 
lectors or  officers,  are  supreme,  and  public  meetings,  as  we  have  heard 
from  an  authority  beyond  suspicion,  are  a  farce ;   and  we  should, 
I  think,  be  as  jealous  of  injuring  the  vitality  of  the  one  class  as  of 
pampering  with  legal  privileges  the  sham  benevolence  of  the  other. 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 


THE  OLD  CATHOLICS  AND  THE  ULTRAMONTANES. 

THE  SUBSTANCE  OP  AN  ADDRESS  READ  BY  THE  DEAN  OP 
WESTMINSTER  AT  SIGN  COLLEGE.  MAECH  14,  1873.» 


IDG  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Old  Catholic  movement,  or  of  the  various  theological  opinions  of 
its  leaders.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  principles  which  apply  to 
all  churches  alike,  and  to  the  grounds  on  which,  irrespective  of  such 
details,  it  demands  the  interest  of  all  intelligent  and  religious  minds. 

I  will  first  speak  of  the  more  general  grounds. 

I.  The  general  ground  of  interest  consists  in  the  deep  ecclesiastical 
principle — I  had  almost  said  the  high  religious  dogma — which  is 
involved  in  the  Old  Catholic  struggle.  It  is  this.  That  the  duty  of 
those  in  any  church,  who  disagree  with  the  dominant  party,  or  with 
any  of  ita  specific  doctrines  or  institutions,  is  not  to  desert  such  a 
church,  but  to  strive  to  realize  within  it  their  own  ideal  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

There  are,  I  admit,  two  other  courses^  but  only  two  other  courses, 
open  in  such  cases.  One  is  that  each  dissentient  should  found  a  sect 
of  his  own.  For  educated  men — for  those  who  take  a  serious  view  of 
the  whole  position  of  Christendom  at  this  time — it  is  probable  that 


*  It  may  be  osefal  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Cologne  Coagieu  :—"  Die  Yer- 
handlungen  des  Zweiten  Altkatholik  Congremm  m.  Koln" — (K&ln-Leipzig,  1872.) 
VOL.   XXI.  3  D 
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this  step  would  bo  vegartled  as  chimerical.  Another  course  remains  ;• 
that  of  complete  isolation  from  ail  ecclesiastical  organizations  what- 
ever. This  may  perhaps  be  the  ultimate  issue  to  which  the  world  is 
tending.  But  there  are  many  reasons  for  regarding  such  an  issue 
as  still  far  distant.  And,  therefore,  in  the  meantime  the  principle 
which  I  have  indicated  has  a  paramount  claim  on  all  reflecting  men, 
and  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  show  that  the  confession  of  it  by  the 
Old  Catholics  is  not  new  or  solitary. 

The  struggle  of  the  Old  Catholics  against  the  Ultramontanes  is 
virtually  the  same,  which  in  diHerent  degrees  is  maintained  against 
what  may  he  called  the  Ultranioutanes  in  each  of  the  churches  of 
Christendom,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Conforming  or  Nonconfonning. 

Wheu  I  speak  of  the  Ultramontanes,  iu  this  geuwal  sense,  I  would 
make  two  remarks  by  way  of  explanation.  First,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  deny  or  disparage  the  many  excellent  graces  which 
adorn  their  characters  in  these  acvenil  churches.  For  many  of  them 
we  ougJit  to  entertain  a  profound  respect  and  regai-d — and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  they  perform  a  useful  function,  so  long  as  they  are  not  the 
exclusive  rulers.  Secondly,  I  would  for  the  sake  of  clearness  define 
what  I  mean,  the  more  as  the  word  in  itself  is  absolutely  colourless 
or  ambiguous.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even  later,  it  has  been 
used  in  exactly  the  opposite  sense  to  that  in  which  we  now  employ  it. 
Lord  Bacon  in  speaking  of  what  he  calls  "  Pajuihle  pei"sons,"  says 
that  not  more  than  one  Ultravwntane  [i.e.,  not  more  than  one  of  the 
Northern,  as  opposed  to  the  Southern  nations]  has  been  appointed  for 
the  last  forty  years.  And  in  Brande's  "  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary,"  the 
word  is  explained  to  mean,  "  those  who  are  least  favourable  to  the 
Papal  SJtpreraacy."  In  the  present  day  it  is  used  in  a  general  gense, 
altogether  irrospective  of  the  boundary  of  the  Alps,  and  for  this 
sense  I  cannot  give  a  better  definition  than  that  which  was  offered  by 
Dr.  Lyon  Plajiiiir  in  the  recent  debate  on  the  Irish  University  Bill. 
"  The  Ultramontanes  are  the  Ecclesiastical  Communists,  Com- 
munism is  the  reduction  of  property  to  a  common  level  Ultras 
montaniein  is  the  reduction  of  niiffiaus  spirit  aiid  itttelUctxitd 
thmight  to  a  commtni  level." 

Thus  the  struggle  of  the  Old  Catholics  is  in  itself  the  same 
struggle  which  has  been  maintained  in  the  Church  of  England  by 
those  who,  from  the  time  of  Lord  Falkland  down  to  the  present 
day,  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  more  reasooable  views  of  reli- 


*  I  have  not  orerlcioked  the  posribiKty  e*  the  dimatiRfied  tnemhew  of  any  tjf  Hi« 
eTktJHg  OhnxehM  pftssing  orer  tty  another.  Sadi  a  conrsc  ia  no  doubt  open,  and  may 
in  Bome  cases  be  a  dutj--  But  na  in  every  mixed  church  (and  all  existing  Chturohea  are 
more  or  less  mixed)  the  same  difficulty  of  partial  diaagreemeot  will  oooor,  it  was  not 
neeewMy  to  discosa  the  can  here. 
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gion,  in  distinction  fi-om  the  hierarchical  or  Puritan  views  which 
Iiave  alternately  been  upheld  by  the  fashion  of  the  day  and  the 
domination  of  party.*  It  is  the  same  struggle  which,  under  a 
somewhat  different  guise,  was  sustained  by  John  Wesley.  "I  vary," 
he  said,  "  from  the  Churcli  of  England,  but  I  will  never  leave  iL" 
It  is  at.so  the  same  principle,  under  yet  another  form,  which  is  main- 
tained by  what  are  called  the  "  Liberal  Protestants  "  in  the  National 
Protestant  Church  of  France.  It  is  the  same  priEciple  which  is 
or  which  might  be  maintained  in  each  of  the  Nonconformist  com- 
munities. It  was  the  struggle  of  John  Bunyan  and  of  Robert  Hall 
in  favour  of  open  communion  against  the  rigid  rule  of  the  Bapti.sts. 
It  was  the  struggle  of  Dr.  Davidson  against  the  rulere  of  the  Incle- 
pendents.  It  is  the  struggle,  secret  perhaps,  but  I  tnist  not  alto- 
gether sterile,  of  those  noble-mioded  Nonconformist.s  who  maintain 
their  protest  against  the  party  watchwords  which  now  govern  their 
churches ;  Nonconformists  who  have  the  courage  to  refuse  to  regard 
a  National  Church  as  the  "  dark,  polluted,  inner  chamber  in  which 
live,  and  crawl,  and  gender  all  loathsome  things  ; "  Nonconformists 
who  resist  the  reduction  of  all  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  this 
country  to  the  common  level  of  a  uniform  sectarianism  ;  Noncon- 
formists who  know  that  the  Church  cannot  wholly  be  separated  from 
the  Cliristian  world,  nor  religion  from  the  national  education  of  the 
coimtry.  It  is  the  ."rtruggle  of  all  those  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Scotland,  whether  Kstablished,  Free,  or  "United  Presby- 
terian," who,  in  the  presence  of  the  old  Calvinistic  standards  of  their 
Church,  maintain  what  Norman  Macleod  used  to  call  "  the  magni- 
ficent 'Nevertheless'  of  Dr.  Chalmers." 

In  all  of  these  cases,  the  cry  of  the  dominant  party  is  the  same^ 
not  always  the  same  in  form,  not  always  in  the  same  imperious  tone 
— but  the  .same  in  substance  : — "  We  do  not  wish  to  keep  you— you 
are  not  of  us — we  anathematize  you — yoti  are  traitors  within  the 
camp— if  you  leave  us,  we  w^ill  respect  you — so  long  as  you  remain 
with  us,  we  hate  you,  we  despise  you."  The  counter-cry  of  the  Old 
Catholics ;  of  the  old  Church  of  England  representatives  of  Chilling- 
worth  and  Tillotson ;  of  the  old  French  Huguenots  of  the  pre- 
Methodist  epoch  ;  of  the  Open-communion  Baptists ;  of  the  followers 
of  the  fine  old  Nonconformists  of  the  type  of  Baxter  or  Wesley  or 
Robert  Hall ;  of  the  larger-minded  Presbyterians,  whether  at  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  or  Dundee — either  is,  or  would   be,  if  they  were 


*  Seo  Pnnoipal  Tallach'a  excellent  wotk  on  "  Rational  Theology  in  England." 
This  is  oloaxly  seen  by  tih<]  Ultromontiuies  themselvea.  "  The  at»ault  on  the  Athan- 
nfliaD  Creed,"  says  an  excellent  eocleaiutic  of  that  party,  "  ia  a  miniature  copy  of  the 
Libezalistic  morementB  against  the  Chorch  and  the  Ohief  Fostor,  of  which  Italy  and 
Genna^y  aie  the  ohief  theotnia— identical  in  chaiacter,  however  diiiurent  in  ionn." 
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pushed  to  extremities,  the  same  also  ; — "  We  have  no  \nsh  to  leave 
you ;  we  maintain  our  position  as  legitimate  in  the  Catholic,  the 
Anglican,  the  Huguenot,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Nonconformist, 
churches  respectively  -,  we  value  the  advantages,  not  only  temporal 
but  spiritual,  which  the  connection  with  a  wider  body  ^ves  us ; 
we  consider  our  existence  within  that  body  an  advantage  to  it ; 
we  refuse  to  regard  ourselves  as  outcasts;  we  maintain  that  we 
represent  not  the  only,  but  some  of  the  best  elements  of  perpetuity 
and  life  in  the  Church  ;  we  claim  to  be  lineally  descended  in  spirit, 
though  sometimes  not  in  letter,  from  those  who  are  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  and  wisest  leaders  of  the  Church  in  ancient  times ; 
we  regard  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Church  by  the  dominant 
party  of  the  day  as  alike  injurious  to  the  Church  itself  and  per- 
sonally unjust  to  ourselves  ;  we  maintain  that  our  variations  from 
the  constitution,  the  doctrine,  or  the  discipline  of  the  Church  are 
not  greater  than  youi"s."  Take,  for  example,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  or  the  dogma  of  the  Pope's  Infalli- 
bility. "  We  maintain  "  (the  Old  Catholics  might  and  do  say)  "  that 
the  variation  from  the  established  usage  of  the  modem  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  these  respects  is  not  greater  than  the  open  defiance 
-which  well-known  highly-favoured  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  ofter 
•to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Church  which  forbid  them  to  have  money 
in  the  bank,  which  forbid  them  to  have  intercourse  with  heretics, 
which  forbid  them  to  possess  and  read  books  which  arc  placed  on 
the  '  Index '  (as  for  example  Hal  lam,  and  Milton,  and  Pearson) ; 
which  command  them  to  believe  in  the  absolute  perilition  of  all 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  ;  which  command  them  to  believe  in 
what  they  now  regard  as  the  exploded  superstition  of  witchcraft-  All 
Roman  Catholics  who  give  up  these  dogmas  have  as  completely 
deviated  from  the  strict  letter  of  Catholic  orthodoxy  as  any  whom  for 
the  moment  they  repudiate."  "  We  contend  "  (in  like  manner  it  may 
be  said  by  the  Englisli  Latitudinarians)  *'  that  we  do  not  vary  from  the 
law  or  doctrine  of  the  Church  more  than  those  who  maintain  their 
position  only  by  the  violent  interpretations  of  Tract  90  ;  who  main- 
tain the  infallibility  of  General  Councils,  which  the  Articles  declare  to 
be  fallible  ;  who  despise  the  Royal  Supremacy,  which  runs  throxigh 
the  whole  framework  of  our  Constitution  ;  who  accept,  with  difficulty, 
as  we  do  also,  the  Calvinistic  statements  respecting  Justification  and 
Predestination ;  who  openly  disbelieve  the  most  important  statements 
in  the  yViiglican  formularies  respecting  the  Sacraments  ;  and  who  dis- 
parage if  they  do  not  deny  the  supreme  importance  attached  in  all 
parts  of  these  formularies  (with  a  single  exception),  to  C!hristian  life 
and  morality  over  form  or  opinion  ;  who  defend  their  own  view  of  the 
case  only  by  explanations  notoriously  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning 
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of  the  language  and  to  tbo  opinions  of  the  age  of  v^hich  tbat  language 
^was  tlie  expression.  Their  deviation  only  varies  from  all  other  deviar 
tions  in  the  fact  that  they  fondly  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves 
tand  others  that  they  have  not  deviated.**  "We  claim  also"  (this 
may  be  said  by  the  Liberal  Protestants  of  France)  "  to  be  sis  true 
descendants  of  the  ancient  leaders  of  French  Protestantism  as  you, 
the  ruling  party,  who  entirely  reject  the  Confession  of  La  Rochelle, 
and  who  put  forward  in  its  place  a  document  deviating  as  widely 
from  it  as  any  Confession  of  our  opinions  could  deviate  from  yours." 
"  We  maintain  "  (so  it  may  bo  said  by  those  Nonconformists  in  Eng- 
land or  those  Free  Churchmen  in  Scotland  who  decline  to  regard 
an  Established  Church  or  an  endowed  Church  as  a  deadly  evil,  for 
whose  overthrow  it  is  a  duty  to  pray  niglit  and  day)  "  that  we  have 
as  much  a  right  to  our  Nonconfonnist  positions  as  \ou,  who  enter 
without  scruple  into  Parliament,  who  enjoy  endowed  Professorships, 
who  have  Trust-deeds  which  bring  you  directly  under  the  Civil 
Courts."  "  We  maintain  "  (so  may  the  higher  spirits  of  all  the  Scottish 
Churches  assert) "  that  if  we  deviate  fi'om  the  letter  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  and  Directoiy  in  some  respects,  so  do  even  the  strictest 
advocates  of  Covenanting  theology  deviate  not  less  completely  in 
other  respects." 

And  not  only  so,  but  in  all  these  cases  the  disagreeing  party 
have  often  11  right  to  regard  themselves,  rather  than  the  dominant 
party,  as  constituting  the  real  representatives  of  the  Cluirch  to  which 
they  belong.  As  the  French  Liberal  Protestants  certainly  move  more 
in  the  general  spirit  of  Antoine  Court,  the  second  founder  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  than  do  their  so-called  "  orthodox  " 
opponents — as  the  English  Latitudinarians  certainly  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  spirit  of  the  first  Reformers,  like  Erasmus  and  Colet  and 
Tyndale,  and  also  to  the  church  of  Tillotson,  Butler,  and  Paloy,  in 
England,  and  the  church  of  Berkeley,  Kirwan,  and  Law,  in  Ireland, 
and  to  the  mass  of  educated  lay  Churchmen  of  the  present  and  of 
former  generations,  tlian  do  the  modern  High  Churchmen — as  the 
defenders  of  Establisliments  amongst  Nonconformists  may  truly  say 
that  they  are  more  truly  the  sons  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  of 
Wesley  and  of  Chalmers,  than  the  exclusive  adherents  of  modem 
"  Voluntaryism  " — as  the  true  "  Revolution  settlement "  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  more  faithfully  exhibited  in  the  "  moderate  "  and  philo- 
sophical and  practical  genius  of  its  modern  sons,  than  in  its  purely 
Calvinistic  or  Covenanting  elements — so  also  the  "  Old  Catholics  " 
may  fairly  say  that  they  more  justly  claim  that  name  than  those 
XJitramontanes  who,  even  by  Montalcmbert,  were  called  "  the  Neo- 
Catholics  "  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  are  a  minoi  ity  in  numbers 
and  in  speech,  but  in  sentiment  they  represent  the  silent  majority  of 
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educated  Roman  Catholics  throughout  Europe.  They  aUo,  much 
more  than  their  opponents,  represent  the  feeling  of  the  Galilean 
Church  —  of  Bossuet  and  F^n«^lon  and  Huet.  The  submission  of 
the  bishops  to  the  Pope's  Infallibility  is  diiectly  in  violation  of  their 
own  oaths  of  cousecration  to  admit  no  intei*pretations  but  such  as 
have  the  general  consent  of  the  Fathers.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  urj,M'<l. 
with  perfect  justice,  in  the  late  debate  on  the  Irish  University,  tlint 
it  was  the  modem  Roman  Catholic  liierarchy,  not  the  liberal  Catholic 
laity  of  Ireland,  who  had  departed!  from  the  standard  of  education  in 
the  Catholic  Church  before  the  Reformation  ;  that  tliey  and  not  their 
opponents  are  the  dissentienta  from  the  principle  of  free  teaching 
laid  down  by  Pope  Clement  V.  and  Chancellor  Gerson. 

Henri  IV.  was  a  type  of  the  French  kings  of  early  date.  But  he 
i  was  exactly  that  kind  of  mixture  of  Protestant  and  Catholic,  from  a 
worldly  pwint  of  view,  which  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  is  personified 
iu  the  Old  Catholics.  "Don't  tfdk  to  me  of  Calvin,"  said  the  present 
Chief  of  the  French  Republic  to  an  eminent  Protestant  minister — 
"  he  wa«  a  cruel  pedant — your  really  great  man  was  Henri  IV.  To 
hecome  a  Catholic,  to  remain  a  Protestant, — that  was  the  reli- 
gion of  a  truly  great  man."  I  dn  not  defend  the  maxim  of  the  old 
statesman,  but  it  shows  how  deeply  rooted  the  sentiment  is  in  favour 
of  such  a  possibility.  The  Comte  de  Chamburd  no  doubt,  by  the 
ruling  party  in  the  present  Church  of  France,  \&  regarded  as  the  maiu 
representative  of  the  prevailing  principles  of  that  Church.  But  this 
is  not  at  all  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  penetrated  with  the  whole 
historical  view  of  the  Grallican  Church  in  its  earlier  days.  It  ia  said 
that,  after  the*  recent  letter  of  that  Prince,  another  Prince  of  the 
same  august  family  reniaiked — doubtles.s  with  the  examples  of  St. 
Louis  and  of  Louis  XIV.  before  his  mind — "The  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord  keeps  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  Vatican,  as  did  his  ancestors  ; 
but  the  difference  is  that  he  looks  at  the  Vatican  to  admire  or  imitate 
its  excesses,  whereas  his  ancestors  looked  at  it  to  guard  against  its 
exaggerations,  or  to  protect  the  liberties  of  their  own  church  anc 
nation  from  it«  tyranny." 

Ou  all  these  points  it  may  be  truly  urged  that  the  Ultramontanes 
of  these  various  churches  are  as  really  nonconforming  members  of 
the  Church  to  which  they  belong,  as  those  whom  thuy  are  trying  to 
[eject  merely  by  the  force  of  superior  numbers  or  fashion.  And 
the  a<ivantage  which  accrues,  in  all  these  cases,  to  the  Church  by  the 
co-existence  of  these  diverse  tendencies,  is  the  same.  The  Ultramon- 
tane CathoUcs,  once  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  element  which 
the  Old  Catholics  represent,  would  be  left  to  drag  down  tho 
venerable  institution  to  which  they  belong,  into  a  state  of  degra- 
dation which   must  ultimately  lead  to  ita  total  destruction.     The 
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Old  Catbolics,  parted   from   the   general   stream   of  historical  aud , 

national  ti'adition  iu  the  Catholic  Church,  would  probably  become 

\^  bitter    antagonistic   sect,   which,   if  it   maintaiued   itself  at   all, 

•would  rnaiutaiii  itjjolf  iu  a  stunted,  one-sided,  polemical  position,  for 

which  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  maintain  a  separate  exist* 

lence  at  all.     The  English  Latitudinariaiis,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 

I  case,  neither  in  the  time  of  Lord  Falkland,  nor  iu  the  time  of  the 

'Cambridge  Platonists,  nor  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Butler,  could  have 

thought  it  worth  while  to  occupy  one  amongst  many  of  the  question - 

^  able  positions  claimed  by  the  diflferent  English  sects.     The  "  Liberal 

Protestants  "  of  France,  already  sufteriug  from  the  nan-owness  and 

limitation  which,  by  the  violence  of  French  party,  whether  in  religion  | 

or  politics,  produces  'svider  estrangement  than  any  amongst  ourselves, 

Would  feel  thijj  more  and  more  if  they  became  altogether  a  distinct 

['body  ;  whilst  on  the  other  band  the  Puritan  section  of  their  Church 

would  lose  the  stimulating  and  European  influences  which  now, through 

contact  with  sucli  men  as  Colani,  Coquerel,  and  Reville,  they  are 

enabled  in  some  degree  to  absorb,  and,  so  far  as  the  tendency  of  their 

opponents  is  evil,  to  neutralize  it.      Wesleyans,  who  maintain  the 

great  principles  of  Catholic  charity  and  of  attachment  to  the  Church 

of  England,  laid  down  by  their  Foxinder.  had  far  better  continue  their 

protest  within  the  Methodist  bijdy,  than  form  a  new  and  small  section 

outside  of  it. 

Ajid  it  should  be  observed  that  this  claim  to  belong  to  the  larger 
body,  though  disagreeing  from  it,  is  sometimes  put  forward  by  the 
Ultramontane  sections  themselves.  It  is  the  claim  which,  whenever 
in  a  state  of  depression,  as  for  example,  when  suppressed  by  a  Bull  of 
the  Pope  himsell',  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  maintain  in  the  EiOman 
Church.  It  is  the  position  vindicated  by  a  venerable  and  pious 
representative  of  the  extremes!  section  of  the  Fi'euch  Ultramontanes, 
whom  his  adversaries  assert  to  havo  been  condemned  by  tho  Vatican 
Council,  whilst  he  in  return  taunts  them  with  having  suppressed  a 
counter-decree,  by  which  his  views,  as  he  alleges,  were  virtually 
sanctioned.*  It  was  the  position  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  claimed  by 
the  Evangelical  section  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  terminated  in  the  unfortunate  schism  which  has 
been  perpetuated. 

Every  Church  has  at  least  two. tendencies  at  work  which  together 
form  the  current  of  its  existence.  The  main  question  which  the 
position  of  the  Old  Catholics  involves  is  that  one  of  these  tendencies 
or  elements  has  as  much  right  to  maintain  itself  within  the  Church 
a.s  the  other.    Amongst  the  singular  attacks  that  are  constantly  made 

*  See  the  cnrioxu  coatroreny  on  "  Traditionalmn  "  in  the  "Annalea  de  Ftiiloaophie 
Chrutienne,"  (Jth  series,  vol.  v.,  pp.  3o-12. 
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in  the  present  day  by  Nonconformists  on  the  Church  of  England, 
the  straxigest  is  that  which  is  founded  on  the  duty  alleged  to  lie 
on  all  Christians  of  calling  in  the  secular  arm  to  suppress  so  wicked 
an  institution  as  a  Church  which  includes  two  peraons  whose  views  of 
Cbristian  theology  do  not  in  all  respects  coincide.  If  this  were  once 
admitted  as  a  plea  for  the  overthrow  of  Churches,  tliere  is  not  a 
Church  in  the  Empire  that  could  hold  its  ground  for  a  moment.  And 
the  more  a  Church  tended  to  fulfil  the  CathoHc  ideal  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  in  their  best  moments,  the  more  incumbent  woiild  it 
be  in  the  Liberationists,  according  to  their  present  principles,  to  pro- 
cure an  Act  of  Parliament  to  overthrow  it.  It  is  as  a  protest  against 
this  alleged  necessity  of  the  uniformity  of  Chiuches  in  themselves,  that 
the  wide  rent  disclosed  in  the  Roman  Church  by  the  division  between 
the  supporters  and  deniers  of  the  Pope's  fallibility  becomes  so  interest- 
fing.  The  Roman  Churcli  itself  has  always  been  rent  by  parties  and 
sects  analogous  thoxigh  not  similar  to  those  in  the  Protestant  Churches.* 
It  is  now  rent  from  top  to  bottom  by  a  division  deeper  than  any 
amongst  oureclves.  This  is  no  reproach  to  them  or  to  us.  It  is  the 
glory  which  all  civihzed  churches  share  in  common. 

If  it  be  said  that  all  of  these  positions  are  inconsistent,  and  that 
there  is  no  halting-place  anywhere  except  in  the  extreme  consequence 
of  our  opinions,  and  that  this  is  the  especial  weakness  of  the  Old 
Catholic  agitation,  I  reply  first,  that  it  is  an  inconsistency  which 
applies  to  every  serious  religious  movement  and  to  every  great  re- 
ligious institution  throughout  the  world.  No  doubt,  like  all  other 
defects,  inconsistency  itself  must  be  kept  in  check,  and  compromise 
may  go  too  far.  But  the  fact  remains.  Christianity  itself,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  a  compromise  between  the  rehgion  of  the  tirst  and  the 
religion  of  the  nineteenth  centurj',  and  it  is  the  wisdom  and  policy 
alike  of  individuals  and  of  communities  to  blend  and  to  bear  with 
the  conflicting  elements  as  best  we  can.  The  Roman  Church,  with 
all  its  sacerdotal  pretensions,  has  deep  seated  in  its  vitals  the  original 
taint,  shall  we  not  say  the  original  splendour,  of  that  Protestant  free- 
dom, which  it  contracted  when  it  broke  away  from  the  Holy  Orthodox 
Church  of  the  East,  and  on  what  would  now  be  called  rational,  or 
sceptical,  or  perhaps  even  unbelieving  grounds,  abolished  the  ancient 
Catholic  practice  of  Infant  Communiun,  and  the  .still  more  venerable, 
and  once  indispensable  practice,  of  Baptism  by  Immersion.  The  nar- 
rowest sect — the  very  "  dLssideuce  of  dissent  "—litis  wrapt  up  amongst 
the  household  gods  which  it  carried  from  the  burning  of  Babylon, 
the  germs  of  the  rigid  sacerdotal  theory,  which  it  only  needs  a  return 
towards  barbarism  to  foster  into  the  most  gigantic  proportions. 


*  See  Erasmus's  Enchiridion.    Preface,  p.  8. 
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And,  secondly,  there  is  in  tliis  alleged  inconsistency,  sometliin^ 
even  of  an  excellence.  I  remember  once  going  to  a  Presbyterian 
Church  with  a  Scottish  Episcopalian,  of  much  humour  and  gcnius^ — 
and  he  said,  speaking  of  two  friends,  "  He  is  a  Presbyterian  by 
mistake,  and  he  (the  other)  is  an  Episcopalian  by  mistake.  But  these 
kind  of  mistaken  Churchmen  are  the  very  salt  of  their  respective 
Churches."  And  so  in  the  veiy  dubiousness  and  crepuscular  character 
of  the  Old  Catholic  movement  lies  one  of  its  main  interests.  "  What 
is  halfness  %  what  are  half  measures  ?  what  is  inconsistency  ?  "  asked 
Professor  Hiiber  at  Cologne.  '*  It  is  to  be  on  the  road,  and  not  yet 
to  have  reached  the  goal.  It  is  the  necessary  characteristic  of 
every  true  development.  Every  mortal  man  is  in  this  case  but  half 
himself.  But  in  the  only  sense  in  %vhich  the  charge  would  Imj  a  re- 
proach, we  are  not  half-hearted — for  we  wish  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  we  are  engaged  in  a  vast  process  of 
historical  revision — in  an  endeavour  to  distinguish  the  eternal  from 
the  trifling,  the  essential  from  the  non-essential  in  Christianity,  and 
it  is  the  thoroughness  and  earnestness  with  which  this  process  is 
conducted  that  is  thrown  in  our  teeth." 


IT.  I  now  proceed  to  the  more  special  gi'ounds  of  interest  in  the  Old 
Ctitholic  movement.  But  before  I  do  so,  I  would  anticipate  an  objec- 
tiun  which  may  be  brought  both  against  the  general  attitude  which  I 
have  ascribed  to  it,  and  also  against  some  qf  the  specific  points  which 
I  shall  allege. 

How  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  if  the  Old  Catholics  be  what  I 
have  described  them,  and  what  I  shall  describe  them  to  be,  that  there 
is  so  much  sympathy  between  them  and  the  extreme  High  Church 
section  of  our  own  Church  ? 

In  external  form,  no  doubt,  the  position  of  many  of  the  Old 
Catholics  resembles  that  of  those  who  in  our  Church  occupy  what 
relatively  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  Ultramontane  position.  When, 
in  two  Churches,  one  section  of  each  is  gradually  approaching 
towards  the  other,  there  must  be  a  point  of  intersection  where 
the  advancing  and  receding  companies  meet  each  other,  and  yet  their 
faces  may  be  set  in  totally  opposite  directions.  When  Don  Ulloa 
visited  Quito  half  way  up  the  Andes,  he  found  there  travellers  of 
■whom  some  had  descended  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  others 
who  had  ascended  from  the  buniiug  plains  below.  These  travellers 
were  all,  for  the  moment,  in  the  .same  inn,  but  whereas  those  who 
had  descended  were  perspiring  with  the  heat  of  the  warmer  atmo- 
sphere which  they  had  found,  the  others  were  freezing  with  cold  in 
recollection  of  the  plains  which  they  had  left  behind  them.  The 
feelings  of  those  two  sets  of  travellers  were  not  more  unlike  than 
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those  of  the  English  High  Churchmen  and  the  Genuan  Catholics  who 
appeal*  to  sjgree.  When  we  remember  the  way  in  which  DoUicgier 
spoke  of  Luther  as  the  Titan  genius  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
compare  with  this  the  uniformly  disparaging  tone  adopted  towardc 
the  great  Reformer  by  the  Oxford  school,  from  Dr.  Newman  down- 
wards ;  when  we  remember  that  in  speaking  of  German  theology  he 
pronounced  that  the  Protestant  theology  of  Germany  contained  six 
times  tlie  value  of  the  works  produced  by  tho  Catholic  Church  in 
Germany  during  the  same  period,  and  contrast  this  with  any  expres- 
sions of  English  High  Churchmen  towards  German  ;"  ■■.  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  excellent  but  now  unfvi  ly  re- 
pudiated and  forgotten  book  of  Dr.  Pusey,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  which  way  the  wind  blows  in  one  section,  and  which  way  it  blows 
in  the  other,  and  to  infer  the  radical  difference  of  the  aspinitaons 
which  respectively  animate  the  two  classes  of  minds  towards  their 
desired  goals.  The  encounter  is  the  accident ;  the  moving  spirit  is 
the  e.sscntial  impctu.«. 

But  I  do  not  the  less  hail  the  approximation  of  the  English  High 
Churchmen  towards  the  Old  Cathohcs  as  a  possible  olive  branch 
held  out  by  them  towards  the  principles  and  persons  that  elsewhere 
they  attack  with  such  imfailing  energy.  In  spite  of  all  the  narrow- 
ness and  cxclusiveness  which  has  marked  the  Ultramontencs  of  the 
English  Church,  yet  there  is  in  the  "  Aniraa  naturaliter  Christiana," 
a  desire  for  Christian  sympathy  with  others  not  of  our  own  fold  which 
cannot  be  altogether  restrained.  *'  Naturam  exitellaji  fared ;  taTnen 
lutq^ie  recurret."  The  pent-up  feeling  found  its  vent  here,  and  we 
need  not  grudge  it.  There  is  something  to  hope  from  finding  those 
who  are  at  home  so  anxious  to  exclude  and  suppress  every  approach 
to  our  Noncoafonuing  brethren — every  expression  of  inquiry  or  of 
freedom — thus  brought  into  contact  with  men  like  Scholte,  like 
Reinkens,  like  DoUinger,  whose  estimate  of  these  matters  in  their 
Church  amounts  to  a  solution  which,  if  adopted  in  our  Church,  would 
solve  and  sweeten  hah'  the  ditficiilties  which  perplex  our  course. 

And  now  let  us  ask  what  hght  is  thrown  on  the  specitic  questions 
of  our  time  by  this  movement  ? 

1.  The  question  which  is  often  asked,  "What  is  authority/  "  has 
been  answered  by  the  Old  Cathohcs  in  a  sense  which,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  admits  of  no  mistake.  It  is  not  that  which  it  is  often  assumed 
to  be.  It  is  not,  according  to  the  Old  Catholics,  the  authority  of  the 
Bishops.  The  Bishops  are  clearly  not  to  them  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles,  in  any  sense  which  confers  an  authority  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing. Nine  hundred  Bisliops — the  largest  number  ever  assembled  in  the 
world — have  (with  one  possible  exception)  in  spite  of  the  expressed  con- 
\ictious  of  many  of  them  that  they  knew  the  Pope's  infallibility  to  be  a 
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fable,  accepted  it  not  only  as  true,  but  as  part  of  the  eternal  ti^utli  of 
Christianity.  "  No  other  order  of  men,"  it  was  indignantly  said  at 
the  Cologne  Congress,  "  neither  lawyers,  nor  physicians,  nor  aoldiers, 
nor  professors,  could  have  so  totally  abdicated  all  feeling  of  self- 
respect."  This  all  but  unanimous  consent  of  the  Bishops  has  been 
absolutely  repudiated  by  the  Old  Catholics  as  it  is  also  by  English 
Churchnien  ;  and  with  it  falls  to  the  ground  the  maxim  which 
figured  on  the  forefront  of  the  Oxford  tracts — that  the  voice  of 
the  Bishops  was  the  voice  of  God — ^that  where  the  Bishops  were, 
there  was  the  Church.  Whatever  else  was  meant  by  the  Divine 
promise,  "I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  it 
ia  now  clear  tiiat  it  was  not  necessarily  l>ound  up  with  the  Epis- 
copal succession.  Tlie  Episcopate  (no  one  has  pleaded  this  more 
earnestly  than  myself)  has  a  magnificent  mission  in  Christendom 
whenever  and  wherever  Bishops  make  use  of  their  great  position  to 
speak  their  convictions,  instead  of  concealing  them — to  develope  and 
improve,  instead  of  obstructing — to  guide  and  to  bring  together,  in- 
stead of  putting  asunder-  It  has  a  magnificent  mission  in  England 
now — and  some  of  our  Bishops  well  discharge  it.  It  Inul  a  magnifi- 
cent opportunity  in  the  Vatican  Council  But  what  was  the  result  ? 
The  Prelates  met  at  Rome  ;  they  applied  themselves  to  no  one  useful 
thing  ;  they  promulgated  two  doctrines,  large  parts  of  which  were 
either  absurd  or  unmeaning ;  and  they  accepted  these  with  explana- 
tions which  were  still  more  absurd  and  more  unmeaning  than  the 
doctrines  which  they  under  cover  thereof  accepted. 

2.  Again,  the  Old  Catholics  have  made  a  step  at  least  towards 
solving  the  question,  "  What  is  dogma  ? "  If  "  dogma  "  be  taken  in 
its  etymological  sense  of  that  which  is  decreed — nothing  can  be  so 
undogmatic  as  the  proceedings  of  the  Old  Catholics.  The  most 
authoritative  decree  which  ecclesiastical  authority  has  ever  put  forth, 
has  by  them  been  set  at  nought  and  rejected.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  "  dogma  "  bo  meant  truth  adopted  on  conviction,  by  the  verifying 
fftculty  of  conscience  and  experience,  then  they  are  dogmatic  in  the 
high  sense  in  which  Erasmus  was  dogmatic,  in  which  Zuinglius  was 
dogmatic,  in  which  Jeremy  Taylor  was  dogmatic,  in  which  AiTiold 
was  dogmatic,  in  which  Channing  was  dogmatic,  in  which  Frederick 
Robertson  and  Frederick  Maurice  were  dogmatic,  that  is,  in  exalting 
the  ijiorul  truths  of  our  common  Christianity  to  a  height  far  above 
that  of  the  opinions  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  tiiirteenth,  and 
aixteenth  centuries.  When  the  leaders  of  the  Old  Catholic  party 
met,  on  the  platform  at  Cologne,  Protestant  pastors  of  every  shade 
with  hearty  welcome,  that  wxs,  if  you  like  so  to  call  it,  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  vast,  eterual  dogma ;  but  it  was  a  dogma  which 
dwarfed  and   put   to  flight  the   fleeting   opinions   of   Fathers  and 
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Schoolmen,  and  Popes  and  Councils,  to  which  iu  these  later  years  the 
name  of  "  dogma  "  has  been  almost  exclusively  applied. 

3.  And  this  brings  me,  thii-dly,  to  the  question  of  the  Unioa  of 
Churches,  Nothing  could  be  more  widely  difterent  than  the  attitude 
of  the  Old  Catholics  on  this  point,  and  that  of  the  extreme  Ultra- 
montane dogmatic  school,  which  considers  that  there  is  no  salvation 
outside  of  the  pale  of  particular  churches,  or  outside  of  the  form  of 
particular  creeds.  One  only  expres-sion  of  this  kind  was  heard  at 
the  Cologne  Congress,  and  that  was  in  a  letter  addressed  by  an 
anonymous  enemy  to  the  President  of  the  Congress,  and  read  aloud  by 
him  with  universal  derision — "  May  you  be  accursed  to  all  eternity." 
All  the  expressions  used  by  themselves  breathed  the  most  fi-aternal 
spirit,  not  only  to  members  of  the  Anglican  and  Oriental  Churches, 
but  even  yet  more  freely  to  the  Lutiieran  and  Reformed  Churches  of 
Germany.  It  was  no  new  sentiment  iu  their  school  When  Dol- 
linger  laid  down  in  his  Lecttires  that  all  Protestants  by  virtue  of  their 
baptism  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church,  he  went  a  long  way  towards 
reclmrching  tho.sc  whom  so  many  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  his 
Church  and  ours  had  for  so  long  unchurched.  When  he  stated  iu  bis 
oration  at  Munich  many  years  ago  that  it  is  as  heretical  to  make  an 
article  of  fiiith  that  which  is  not  an  article  of  faith  as  it  is  to  make 
that  which  is  an  article  of  faith  not  an  article  ;  when  he  declared  that 
union  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  organic,  immediate  combination, 
not  in  an  absurption  of  one  Church  by  the  other,  but  in  a  proce.s« 
of  puiiticatiou  needful  for  all  alike — in  a  mutual  filling  up  oi  the 
defects  and  onesidednosses  of  each,  he  adopted  a  position  which  would 
have  reduced  to  their  proper  proportions  the  Ultramontane  claims  of 
every  church,  whether  Roman,  or  Anglican,  or  Puiitan.  And  all  this 
found  its  fullest  expression  at  Cologne.  Bluntschli,  who  there  repre- 
sented the  Protestant  Churches,  laid  down  that  "  whereas  in  former 
ecclesiastical  conflicts,  every  Church  had  laid  claim  to  the  poseessiou 
of  absolute  truth,  it  must  be  the  principle  of  the  Church  of  the 
future  that  eveiy  formulization  of  tnith  is  not  absolute  but  relative. 
The  principle  of  mutual  oppression  and  absorption  was  over — the 
principle  of  the  moral  union  of  churches  was  to  begin."  Professor 
Michelis  in  a  burst  of  eloquence  descrihcd  how  thirty  years  ago  he 
bad,  aa  a  student,  seen  the  magnificent  cathedx'al  of  Cologne  un- 
Hnished,  ruined  ;  its  towers  parted  from  its  nave,  its  nave  from  its 
choir, — and  how  now  he  found  it  rapidly  advancing  towards  comple- 
tion— choir  and  nave  united  in  one — its  stately  proportions  restored; 
its  original  plan  carried  out.  "  In  this  outward  fact  I  see,"  he  said, 
"  what  may  yet  bi^  in  store  for  the  divided,  rained  Church  of  Christ, 
once  more  to  be  united  and  brought  together  in  its  several  paji*. 
And  the  parable,"  he  added,  "  derives  a  further  significance  from  the 
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fact  that  the  restoration  of  this  Catholic  Cathedral  was  set  on  foot  by 
a  Protestant  king  ;  it  is  only  with  the  help  of  Protestantism  that 
Catholicism  can  he  united  and   regenerated."'     Professor   Reinkens 
devoted  the  whole  of  an  aflecting  and  powerful  speech  to  setting  forth  j 
that  the  new  hope  of  unity  consisted  in  the  growing  belief  that  itj 
was  not  to  be  found  in  uniformity,  and  in  the  suppression  of  national* 
peculiarities — not  in  immobility,  but  in  free  development — not  in 
the  efforts  of  official  authorities,  but  of  individual  Christians.* 

4.  A  word  on  the  progi-amme  of  Reforms.  Tliose  who  expect  a 
deliberate  rejection  of  the  doctrines  commonly  known  as  peculiar  toi 
the  Churcli  of  Rome,  will,  of  course,  be  disappointed  in  the  conduct] 
of  the  movement.  But  to  those  who  feel  that  in  any  religioual 
advance  of  our  time,  what  is  needed  is  not  destruction,  but  con- 
struction— not  tearing  to  pieces  old  usages  or  institutions,  but 
developing  by  their  side  those  which  the  more  Christian  enlightened 
spirit  of  our  age  requires  and  has  disclosed,  it  was  quite  sufficient  to 
know  that  the  leading  orators  at  Cologne  advocated  the  necessity 
of  great  changes  on  such  burning  questions  as  the  use  of  thoi 
vernacular  prayers  in  the  Church  services ;  the  rectification  of  the 
abuses  of  confession,  pilgrimages,  and  such  like  ;  the  simplification 
of  dogmatic  teaching ;  the  reform  of  clerical  instruction  ;  and  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  on  this  last 
point  the  inveterate  prejudice  even  of  the  froe-thiukiug  laity — the 
fear  of  provoking  suspicions  of  self-interest — the  mere  economical 
considerations  that  it  involves — combined  to  make  any  public  discus- 
sion of  it  extremely  delicate.  It  was,  tlierefore,  the  more  instructive 
that  on  the  last  evening  of  the  Cologne  Congress  this  indispensable 
condition  of  any  serious  reform  in  the  Catholic  Church — one  which, 
though  in  theory  only  a  matter  of  discipline,  carries  with  it  changes 
far  more  extensive  than  the  proclamation  of  a  hundred  dogmas — was 
enrolled  on  the  banner  of  the  movement  on  the  express  grounds  of 
the  danger  to  true  Christianity  and  true  patriotism  of  separating  the 
clergy  from  the  common  interests  and  duties  of  humanity  and  of 
their  country. 

5.  Again,  the  Old  Catholic  movement  is  a  proof  that  the  world  has 
not  wholly  fallen  under  the  sway  of  the  modern  dogma  of  the  sec- 
tarian and  sacerdotal  view  of  the  indepeudeuoe  of  the  clergy  from  the 
State,  shared  by  all  the  Ultramontanes,  whether  of  Rome,  of  England, 
or  of  Nonconformity.     The  Old  Catholics,  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 


•  See  the  speeches  in  the  "  Verhandlliingeii "  of  the  Cologne  CongxeM,  pp.  TO,  124. 
Compare  »lfio  the  sennons  of  Dr.  Tangermftii  on  "  Petrua  and  Paulna, "  and  "  Principion 
del  Christenthmns,"  and  yet  more  the  eloqaeat  and  inteieatmg  discooraes  on  '*  Cutho- 
liciEme  et  Protestantisme,"  by  Hyacinthe  Loyson,  delivered  in  the  Oratoiie  ak 
Faria,  1873. 
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land  have  seen  through  the  fiction  of  "  a  free  church  in  a  free  state;' 
as  clearly  as  Hooker  or  Cromwell,  as  clearly  as  Arnold  or  Bismarck. 
Monsignor  Mormillod,  at  Geneva,  is  the  "  Free  Churchman  "  of  the 
Cathohc  Church ;  as  those  who  denounce  the  unhallowed  interference  uf 
tlie  State  in  England,  whether  amongst  High  Churchmen  or  Dissenters, 
are  the  true  supporters  of  sacerdotal  tyranny  amongst  ourselves.  The 
appeal  to  CsBBar  is,  with  the  Old  Catholics,  as  with  St.  Paul,  an  Eras- 
tianism  of  which  they  are  not  ashamed,  because  it  is  not  only  a 
vindication  of  their  national  rights,  but  because  it  is  an  appeal  to 
the  most  intelligent,  the  most  patriotic,  the  most  loyal  part  of  the 
nation.  Where  would  have  been  the  Reformation  if  Frederick  the 
Wise  of  Saxony,  and  the  Protestant  Princes  at  Spires,  and  Elizabeth 
of  Englanil  had  stood  aloof  from  the  movement  ?  What  can  be 
thought  of  the  value  of  that  religion,  to  which  the  highest  culture 
in  t}>e  nation  is  taught  to  profess  an  entire  iudiiference  ? 

6.  One  word  in  conclusion.   There  are  no  doubt  many  weaknesses  in 
the  Old  Catholic  movement,  as  in  all  movements  of  the  kind.     There 
are  the  logical  inconsistencies  of  which  we  have  before  spoken.     Then 
there  are  the  complicated  difficulties  attendant  on  their  oi"ganization. 
There  are,  in  some  of  its  leaders,  what  may  seem  to  us  too  hard,  too 
dry,  too  austere  a  temper  in  weighing  the  faults  and  even  the  virtues 
of  the  great  and  famous  Church  under  whose  yoke  they  have  been 
oppressed.     There  may  have  been  in  some  too  little  consciousness  of 
the  advantages  which  the  historical  development  of  Chiistianity  has 
brought  with  it — in  others,  too  rigid  an  adherence  to  the  outws 
form  of  the  crude  Christianity  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centu-1 
ries.    There  is  what  is  the  inherent  weakness,  as  it  also  is  the  latent 
kAtrength,  of  a  cause  which  (iepends  for  its  support  on  the  educ 
laity,  who   are  either  too  iudifferent  or   too  timid  to   express  tli«^ 
83rnipathy  which  they  really  feel.     There  is  the  impatience  of  the 
great  outside  world,  which  demands  immediate  results,  and  will  uol 
turn  aside  even  to  look  at  a  phenomenon  which  is  attached  by  no 
visible  links  with  the  party  politics  of  the  day.     There  are  the  dis- 
sensions inevitably  ari.sing  in  all  such  independent  uprisings  of  intel- 
'lect  or  conscience — not  only  from  the  various  shades  of  opinion  which 
these  uprisings  foster  and  must  include,  but  from  the  recriminations 
which  arc  naturally  but  not  justly  throwu  out  by  the  followers  who. 
charge   the   leaders  with   unworthy  caution,  and   the  leaders   who' 
charge  the  followers  with  unwise  precipitation. 

From  these  and  a  hundred  other  causes  one  is  tempted  to  join  in 

the  prediction  which  is  often  uttered  in  Germany  as  elsewhere  that 

"  the  movement  will  lose  itself  in  the  sands."    But  the  true  answer 

to  this  prediction  is  that  which  was  given  at  Cologne  by  Professor 

iBeinkens,  who,  al'ter  looking  full  in  the  face  all  the  hindranaefl  by 
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which  the  movemoat  was  beset,  added,  with  a  proud  appeal  to  the 
local  and  patriotic  feelings  of  his  nudience  : — "YeS!  it  may  lo»e 
itself  in  the  sands,  aw  the  German  Rhine  loses  itself  in  tlie  sands  on 
the  shores  of  the  ocean — but  not  the  less  has  it  in  ita  upper  course 
created  glorious  lakes,  fonned  a  highway  of  civilization,  and  brought 
fertility  and  life  to  the  valleys  which  it  waters."  So  no  doubt  it 
may  be  with  this  movement  It  may  totally  fail  of  producing  any 
visible  results.  But  the  axcellence  of  a  struggle  of  this  kind  does 
not  depend  on  its  worldly  or  its  immediate  success.  I  do  not  speak 
here  of  the  astoni-shing  inspiration  of  the  scenes  of  the  Cologne  C-on- 
gress  itself.  It  was  no  doubt  a  wonderful  sight  to  assist  at  a  series 
of  discussions  on  the  most  delicate  or  the  most  burning  topics,  on 
which  no  one,  from  first  to  last,  was  betrayed  into  a  loss  of  tem])er — 
to  watch  from  day  to  day  the  incessant  vigilance,  the  unwavering 
.statesman.ship,  with  which  the  business  was  controlled  by  the  Presi- 
dent— to  witness  a  vast  miscellaneous  audience  listening  for  hours  to 
elaborate  philosophical  and  historical  discussions  on  the  details  of  edu- 
cation, and  on  the  relations  of  Albertns  Magnus  to  Thomas  Aquinas 
— to  see  that  same  audience  moved  to  bui*sts  of  fervent  enthusiasm  by 
eloquent  expressions  of  religious  freedom,  such  as  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  lips  of  Luther,  or  of  religious  devotion,  sucli  as  might  have 
proceedetl  from  the  lips  of  St.  Bernard — to  have  beheld  this  vast  sissem- 
blage  in  the  ancient  hall  of  the  'holy  city'  of  Cologne,  with  no  intemap- 
tion  or  disturbance  from  their  fellow -townsmen.  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
But  after  all,  these  are  not  the  most  permanent  claims  on  our  interest. 
The  main  charm  otfered  to  thinking  and  religious  men  by  the  Old 
Catliolic  movement — that  whicJi  transcends  and  pervades  all  other 
attractions — is  the  witness  which  it  has  borne  to  the  value  and  power 
of  independent  conscience  and  conviction  of  truth  against  tremendous 
odds.  It  is  this  open  and  manly  expression  of  dissent,  this  free  and 
firm  demand  for  reform,  much  more  than  the  particular  objects,  against 
which  or  for  which  the  protest  is  mad<.%  that  constitutes  the  eflect 
on  the  Church  at  lai-ge,  and  that  justifies  the  continuance  of  such  a 
reforming  school  within  the  Church,  wherever  it  be,  that  is  the 
scene  of  the  struggle.  Many  doubtless  in  the  lloman  Catholic 
Church,  both  laity  and  clergy,  hold  the  same  opinions  as  the  Old 
Catholics  ;  but  few  have  spoken,  and  whereas  the  reticence  of  the 
many  is  the  canker  and  misery  of  the  whole  Church  to  whicli  they 
belong,  the  utterance  of  the  few  is  the  sole  condition  of  their  remain- 
ing lawfully  and  with  a  good  conscience  within  the  pale  of  a  Church 
to  which  they  can  only  adhere  in  the  hope  of  eliminating  its  worse  and 
developing  its  better  elements. 

Amongst  all  the  claims  of  Dtillinger  to  our  veneration  and 
admiration,  the  one  which  will  remain  as  the  most  attractive  for 
after  times  is  that  he,  in  his  declining  years,  and  with  his  cautious, 
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retiring  temperament,  should  on  the  simple  ground  of  historical  t: 
have  stood  out  against  the  solicitation  of  Pope,  and  bishops,  and 
clergy.  "  I  am  an  old  man,"  he  said,  "  and  I  cannot  go  before  tlie 
judgment-seat  of  God  with  a  lie  in  my  right  hand." 

And  still  more  may  this  be  said  of  the  yet  more  solitary  witness 
to  the  need  of  a  free  and  unfettered  protestation  apart  from  all 
the  reticence  and  subterfuges  of  worldly  policy — the  one  single 
eminent  ecclesiastic  of  the  Church  of  France,  Father  Hyacinthe. 
Wonderful  as  is  the  charm  inspired  by  a  character  at  once  so  firm 
and  so  tender,  so  simple  and  so  various,  so  dignified  and  so  humble, 
yet  the  chief  charm  will  always  be  that  when  all  othcre  gave  way, 
he  remained  erect,  and,  step  by  step,  followed  out  and  expressed 
and  acted  on  the  convictions  which  he  bad  slowly  and  surely 
formed.  Whatever  may  bo  his  future,  however  difficult  the  career 
which  remains  to  him  along  that  perilous  path  that  he  has  chosen 
for  himself,  whether  at  Paris  or  at  Geneva,  in  him  more  than  in 
any  other  single  person  is  summed  up  the  abiding  instruction  of 
this  movement — an  instruction  by  which  every  Church  may  profit 
I  have  said  it  in  his  earlier  days — I  say  it  again  now — of  all  the 
ecclesiastics  that  we  have  known  in  our  time,  none  has  more  fulfilled 
the  ideal  of  the  seraph  Abdiel.  When  we  see  how  widely  spread  is 
the  infection  of  the  malady  which  beset  the  Vatican  Council — how 
statesmen  avowedly  foster  and  peld  to  popular  prejudices  which  they 
do  not  share — how  we,  the  clergy,  Catholic,  Anglican,  Nonconforming, 
are  tempted  thus  to  run  in  herds — how  parties,  and  party  leaders,  from 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  downwards,  are  content  to  cling  to  a  flag, 
and  nothing  but  a  flag — it  is  surely  not  a  time  when  we  can  safely 
despise  any  example  of  intelligent  conviction,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  independent  and  courageous,  and  also  self-controlled  and  well- 
balanced.  Abdiel — and  such  as  Abdiel — is  the  model  of  that  eccle- 
siastical policy  which  finds  but  little  favour  in  the  fashionable  world 
or  Church,  but  of  which  the  best  leaders  of  the  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment present,  if  an  imperfect,  at  any  rate  a  stiiking  instance — 

"  Among  the  faJtUcse,  faithful  only  he — 
Among  umumerabk  false,  vrnmoved, 
UDBhaJcen,  unseduced,  nnteirtficd, 
Hia  loyalty  he  kept,  bis  love,  hia  zeaL  " 

" Well  hast  thou  fought 

The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintained 

Agaiiut  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 

Of  truth,  in  word  mightier  than  they  in  arms  ; 

And  for  the  teetimony  of  truth  hast  borne  » 

ITnivezBal  reproach  (far  worao  to  bear 

Than  violence)  ;  for  this,  waa  all  thy  care. 

To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  God,  though  worlds 

Judged  thee  perverae." 

A-  P.  Stanley. 


ON    THE    HEREDITARY    TRANS.AIISSION    OF 
ACQUIRED  PSYCHICAL  HABITS. 


PROCEEDING  now  to  inquire  how  far  the  Physiological  principles 
developed  in  the  previous  piper*  are  applicable  to  the  case  of 
Man,  we  at  once  encounter  a  series  of  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
following  considerations : — (1)  The  Human  Infant  comes  into  the 
world  in  afar  less  adiUTiced  state,  as  compared  with  that  which  he 
13  ultimately  to  attain,  than  the  young  of  most  of  the  higher  Verte- 
brata ;  (2),  his  Congenital  Instincts  are  tniuii  Tnore  limited  in  their 
range,  sufficing  only  to  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  food  and 
nurture  that  are  provided  for  him  by  others,  and  not  euahling  him 
in  auy  degree  to  take  care  of  himself;  (3),  the  development  of  his 
Intelligence  is  relatively  very  slow,  and  is  obviously  guided  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  Experience  of  the  Individual ;  and  (4),  in  ultimately 
attaining  a  much  higher  elevation  than  can  be  even  approached  by 
the  highest  among  the  lower  Animals,  the  Human  Inteliigcnce  has 
the  benefit  of  the  accicmulations  of  Knowledge  and  Wisdom  made 
by  all  pre-inous  generations  ;  so  that  the  improvement  which  is  the 
result  of  increased  capacity  for  thinking,  is  not  easily  separated 
from  that  which  proceeds  from  increase  of  acquired  knmvledge. 

Compare  the  Infant  "mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms" 
with  the  Chick,  i^-hich  makes  its  own  way  out  of  its  shell  by  chipping 

•  See  CONTEMPOEARY  REVIEW  for  January,  1873. 
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it  round  in  a  circle  at  some  distance  from  tbc  large  end,  and  speedily 
gets  upon  its  legs  and  runs  about,  pecking,  within  a  few  houi-s,  at 
insects  or  other  small  objects;  or  with  the  Lamb,  which,  within  a 
few  minutes  of  its  birth,  seems  to  find  itself  quite  at  home  in  its 
new  dwelling-place,  moving  from  place  to  place  with  freedom  and 
activity,  and  in  a  manner  which  clearly  indicates  that  it  possesses 
complete  control  over  its  Muscles,  and  is  guided  in  the  use  of  them 
by  its  Visual  and  other  Senses.  It  is  true  that  Kittens  and  Puppies 
are  relatively  less  advanced  ;  being  in  respect  of  power  to  use  their 
eyes,  even  behind  the  Human  infant.  But  this  power  they  come  to 
possess  in  a  few  days,  and  their  progress  both  in  Sensorial  and  in 
Muscular  activity  is  thenceforth  very  rapid,  so  that  they  soon  become 
capable  of  in  a  great  degree  taking  care  of  themselves  ;  a  week  or  two 
sufficing  to  bring  them  up  to  a  stage  conespouding  to  that  which  is 
only  reached  by  the  Human  infant  between  the  first  and  second  year. 
Nothing,  as  it  [seems  to  me,  can  be  a  greater  mistake,  than  for 
the  Pyschologist  to  build  up  any  argument  as  to  the  congenital  or 
the  acquired  nature  of  Human  Instincts, — especially  such  as  depend 
on  Visual  Perception,  and  the  rcgtdation  of  Muscular  Movements 
thereby, — on  the  basis  of  oliservation  or  experiment  on  the  lower 
Animals.  The  question  is  one  to  be  determined  entirely  by  observation 
and  experiment  on  the  Human  infant ;  for  \vu  have  no  more  reason 
to  affirm  d  priori,  that,  because  a  Chick  cau  do  so,  a  Human  infant 
can  judge  of  the  directions  and  distances  of  objects,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  regulate  its  motions  accordingly,  than  we  have  to  .say  that  because 
a  Lamb  can  at  ouce  get  upon  its  legs  and  run  about^  an  Infant  can  do 
the  same  if  it  would  only  try.  The  experiments  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Spalding,*  afford  a  very  complete  and  interesting  coufiiination 
of  what  was  previously  known  as  a  fact  of  observation,  as  to  the  con- 
genital possession  of  this  power  by  Birds.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  as  the  residt  of  ob.scr\'ations,  ad  Jum;,  pro- 
longed through  the  infancy  of  five  successive  children, — and  also  on 
the  basis  of  observations  which  (as  I  shall  presently  state)  I  had 
often  the  opportunity  of  making  in  ray  earlier  life,  in  regard  to 
the  visual  perceptions  of  older  children,  lx»ru  blind,  who  had  acquired 
sight  by  operation, — that  the  Distance-judging  and  Muscle-regulat- 
ing power  is  acquired  in  the  Htmian  infant,  by  the  generalization 
(which  I  believe  to  be  for  the  most  part  uiiconacioushj  made)  of 
the  experiences  it  gains  in  the  first  twelve  or  eighteen  months  of 
its  life.  Mr.  Spalding's  deduction  from  the  exactness  with  which 
his  unhooded  Chicks  followed  the  movements  of  crawUng  insects, 
and  the  precision  with  which  they  pecked  at  them, — that  "  their 


*  "  HaomUlan'a  "ULt^vtiaiei "  for  Fcbnuiy,  1873. 
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behaviour  wxis  conclusive  against  the  theory  that  the  perceptions  of 
distance  and  direction  by  tlie  eye  are  the  results  of  experience,  of 
associations  formed  in  the  history  of  each  individual  life/' — is,  I  doubt 
not,  perfectly  sound  as  regards  the  Chick  ;  but  it  wUl  tiot  bear  exten- 
sion to  Man. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Spalding  (see  "  Nature,"  Feb.  20.  p.  300) 
that  the  absence  of  this  faculty  in  the  new-born  Infant  might  be 
fairly  a.scribed,  if  we  hod  no  evidence  to  ike  contrary,  to  its  back- 
ward general  development ;  and  that  the  Infant's  evident  possession 
of  it  when  it  comes  to  walk  alone,  might  be  simply  a  result  of  the 
evolution  of  its  faculties,  without  any  dependence  upon  individual 
eypen^fiee.  But  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Having  been 
introduced  into  the  Medical  profession  by  an  eminent  Surgeon  of 
Bristol  (the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Estlin),  who  ha<.l  a  large  Ophthalmic 
practice  in  the  West  of  England  and  South  "Wales,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  many  ca.ses  of  congenital  Cataract  cured  by 
operation  ;  the  condition  of  these  children  being  exactly  parallel  in 
respect  of  Vision  to  that  of  Mr.  Spalding's  hooded  chicks.  Generally 
speaking,  the  operation  was  peribrraed  within  the  first  twelve 
months ;  but  I  distinctly  remember  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  sub- 
ject was  a  remarkably  sturdy  little  fellow  of  three  years  old,  whilst 
the  other  was  a  lad  of  nine.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  there  had 
been  more  visual  power  before  the  operation,  than  in  the  former ;  and 
I  therefore  present  the  well-remembered  case  of  Jemmy  Morgan  as 
the  basi.s  of  my  afi,sertion.  that  the  acquirement  of  the  power  of  visu- 
ally guiding  the  muscular  movements  is  experiential  in  the  case  of 
the  Human  infant. 

Jemniy  had  most  assuredly  come  to  that  stage  of  Ids  development, 
which  would  justify  the  o.xpoctation  that  if  he  hrrd  his  Sight,  he 
would  at  once  use  it  for  his  guidance,  supposing  the  power  of  doing 
so  to  be  congenital.  For,  bis  father  being  a  fanner  a  few  miles  out 
of  Bristol,  he  was  accustomed  to  go  about  by  himself  in  the  farm- 
yard, where  he  made  friends  with  every  one  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  picked  up  from  the  labourers  a  very  improper  accomplishment, 
— that  of  swearing  most  horribly.  He  was  so  strong,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  opeiation  that  his  body  should 
be  bound  down  upon  a  table,  and  that  each  of  his  limbs  and  his  head 
should  be  held  by  a  separate  assistant.  I  remember  that  I  had 
chai-ge  of  his  head,  which  I  found  it  impossible  altogether  to  prevent 
him  from  roiling  from  side  to  .side  ;  whilst  his  roar-i  and  curses  seem 
even  now  ringing  in  my  ears.  Tlie  operation,  performed  with  con- 
summate dexterity, — the  handle  of  the  cataract-needle  being  left  by 
Mr.  Estlin  to  "  play  "  between  his  fingers,  as  Jemmy's  head  vx>uld 
move  in  spite  of  my  strongest  efforts  to  restrain  it, — was  entirely 
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successful  In  a  few  days  botli  pupils  were  almost  clear ;  and  it  was 
obvious  from  his  actions  that  he  had  distinct  visufd  perceptions.  But 
though  he  clearly  recognized  the  direction  of  a  candle  or  other  bright 
object,  he  was  as  unable  as  an  infant  to  apprehend  its  distance ;  so 
that  when  told  to  lay  hold  of  a  watch,  he  yroped  at  it,  just  like  a 
young  child  lying  in  its  cradle.  It  was  very  ynuliuilly  that  he  came 
to  use  his  sight  for  the  guidance  of  his  movements :  and  when  going 
about  the  house  at  which  he  was  staying  in  Bristol,  with  which  he 
had  familiarized  himself  before  the  operation,  he  generally  shut  his 
eyes,  as  if  puzzled  rather  than  aided  by  them.  When  he  came  up  to 
Mr.  Estlin's  house,  however,  he  would  show  that  he  was  acquiring  a 
considerable  amount  of  visual  power  ;  and  it  was  liis  favourite  amuse- 
ment there  to  blow  about  with  his  breath  a  piece  of  white  paper  on 
the  surface  of  a  dark  nmhogany  table,  round  and  roui^d  which  he 
would  run,  as  he  wafted  the  paper  from  one  side  to  another,  shouting 
with  glee  at  his  novel  exploit  Nevertheless,  when  he  returned  ftovjic 
to  his  father's  house  and  farm-yard,  his  parents  (very  intelligent 
people)  assured  us  that  he  was  for  some  time  obviously  puzzled  by 
his  sight,  shutting  hU  eyes  as  he  went  about  in  his  uld  way  ;  though 
whenever  he  went  to  a  nevj  place,  he  was  obviously  aided  by  his 
vision.  But  it  was  several  months  before  he  came  to  tinist  to  it  for 
his  guidance,  as  other  children  of  his  age  would  do. — Jemmy'scase  was 
very  carefully  observed,  both  by  Mr.  Estlin  and  myself,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  interest  attaching  to  such  observations  ;  and  every 
fiict  I  liavo  stated  remains  as  distinctly  impressed  on  my  mind  at  iho 
distance  of  more  than  forty  years,  as  if  it  had  only  happened  yester- 
day,— the  image  of  Jeinmy,  in  his  red  frock,  and  with  bis  still 
redder  legs,  being  more  vivid  than  any  other  reminiscence  of  my 
early  professional  life. 

Putting  aside  those  purely-r«/?ecB  actions  which  do  not  depend 
upon  Consciousness  (such  as  the  acts  of  breathing  and  sucking),  I 
do  not  call  to  mind  any  other  Instinctive  action  of  the  Human 
Infant  that  is  prompted  and  directed  by  a  Sense-perception,  than 
its  attempt  to  find  the  breast  of  its  mother  or  wet-nui-se,  under  the 
giiidance  of  its  sense  of  Smell.  A  curious  experiment  on  this  guid- 
ance is  recorded  as  having  been  made  by  Galen ;  who  placed  a  Kic 
just  dropped  near  three  basins,  one  containing  wine,  another  honey»' 
and  a  third  milk  ;  the  kid,  after  smelling  at  the  first  and  second, 
passed  on  to  the  third,  which  it  immediately  began  to  drink.  It  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  had  a  judicious  training  in  Nursery 
management,  that  an  iufant  will  sleep  much  better,  and  will  awake  at 
longer  intervals,  away  from  its  mother  or  wet-nurse,  than  it  will  when 
reposing  with  her ;  the  "  smell  of  the  milk  "  acting  as  the  excitant 
to  thu  instinctive  search  for  it,  just  as  the  Hen's  call,  or  the  Ewe's 
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Lleat,  brings  her  offspring  to  her.  Mr.  Spalding's  experiment  upon 
this  last  point  is  an  interesting  addition  to  our  previous  knowledge. 
"  Chickens  hatched  and  kept  in  the  bag  for  a  day  or  two,  when  taken 
out  and  kept  nine  or  ten  feet  from  a  box  in  which  a  hen  with  chicks 
was  concealed,  after  standing  for  a  minute  or  two,  uniformly  set  off 
straight  for  the  box  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  hen,  which  they  had 
never  seen,  and  never  before  heard.  This  they  did,  struggling  through 
grass,  and  over  rough  ground,  when  not  yet  able  to  stand  steadily 
upon  their  legs."  Even  hooded  chicken?  tried  to  make  their  way 
towards  the  hen,  obviously  guided  by  sound  alone.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  turkey  only  ten  days  old,  w^hich  had  never  in  its  life  seen  a 
hawk,  was  so  alarmed  by  the  note  of  a  hawk  secreted  in  a  cupboard, 
that  it  fled  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  cupboard  with  every  sign 
of  terror. 

Now  it  may  be  considered  perfectly  certain  that  no  instinctive 
tendencies  of  this  'pvoitciivt  kind  exist  congenitally  in  the  Human 
Infant.  For  some  time  after  birth,  it  neither  shows  anything  that 
can  be  called  attraction  or  repulsion  at  sights  or  sounds ;  the  "  follow- 
ing "  motion  of  its  eyes,  as  a  candle  or  other  bright  object  is  waved, 
before  them,  being  the  first  indication  that  it  even  sees  the  object ; 
while  the  "  start "  at  a  sudden  loud  sound  is  the  first  indication  that 
it  possesses  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  very  young  infant,  as  Prof. 
Bain  was  (I  believe)  the  first  to  point  out,  does  not  "wink,"  either 
at  loud  and  sudden  sounds,  or  when  an  object  is  so  moved  towards 
the  eyes  as  to  threaten  them  with  injury.  The  movement  of 
winking,  which  is  obviously  protective,  is  not  called  forth  through 
the  eight  until  a  comparatively  late  period  ;  although  sounds  which 
make  the  infant  "  start "  usually  make  it  "  wink  "  also.  The  former 
is  pi-obably  ex^yericntial ;  but,  as  Mr.  Darwin  remarks  ("Expres- 
sion of  the  Emotions,"  p.  39),  "  it  is  obviously  impo.ssible  that  a 
carefully  guarded  infant  could  have  learned  by  experience  that  a 
rattling  sound  near  its  eyes  indicated  danger  to  them  ;  but  such 
experience  will  have  been  slowly  gained  at  a  later  age  during  a 
long  series  of  generations ;  and  from  what  we  know  of  inheritance 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  transmission  of  a  liabit  to  the 
offspring  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  it  was  first  acquired 
by  the  parents." 

The  Physiologist  has  been  accustomed  to  apply  the  term  Instinc- 
iive  to  those  Automatic  actions  in  which  a  certain  movement  or  series 
of  movements  is  performed  at  the  prompting  of  Sensations,  without 
any  training  or  exi>erience,  and  without  (as  he  presumes)  any  inten- 
tional adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  whilst  he  characterizes  as  Intel- 
ligent such  actions  as  originate  in  the  Ego's  idea  of  the  purpose,  and 
are  co'iisciQUsly  directed  by  him  to  its  attainment.      This  distinction. 
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which  leaves  the  question  open,  as  regards  each  species  of  animal, 
uiivxt  part  of  its  life-work  is  Instinctive  and  vibxit  is  Rational,  is  gcue- 
xally  not  difficult  of  practical  application ;  what  is  required  to  ditter- 
entiatc  the  two  kinds  of  action  in  any  case,  being  a  careful  study  of 
the  habits,  not  only  of  the  Individual  but  of  the  Race, — ^so  as  to  sepa- 
rate what  is  uniform  from  what  is  variable,  what  is  done  wiOumt 
experience  from  what  is  only  learned  by  experience. 

But  there  are  certain  casos  in  wliich  it  not  only  seems  impossible 
to  draw  thi^  line,  but  in  which  it  seems  equally  ditiicult  to  assign  the 
actions  to  one  category  or  the  other. 

The  Deep-Soa  researdies  on  which  I  liave  been  recently  ci 
have  not  "  exercised  "  my  mind  on  any  topic  so  much  as  on  the  follow- 
ing-.— Certain  minute  particles  of  living  jelly,  having  no  visible 
differentiation  of  organs,  possessing  neither  mouth,  stomach,  nor 
members,  save  such  as  they  extemporise,  and  living  (as  it  would 
eeem)  by  simple  absorption  through  the  "  animated  spider's-web"  into 
which  they  am  extend  tlieniselve.s,  build  up  "  tests  "  or  casings,  of  the 
most  regular  geometrical  symmetry  of  form,  and  of  the  most  artificial 
, tOODBtruction.  Suppose  a  Human  mason  to  be  put  doivn  by  the  side 
of  a  great  pile  of  stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  to  be  told  to 
build  a  dome  of  these,  smooth  on  both  .surfaces,  and  to  use  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  a  very  tenacious  but  very  costly  cemuut  in 
holding  the  stones  together.  If  he  accomplished  this  well,  we 
should  give  him  credit  for  great  intelligence  and  skilL  Yet 
this  is  exactly  wliat  these  little  "jelly-specks"  do  on  a  veiy  minute 
scale ;  the  "  tests "  they  construct,  when  highly  magnified,  bearing 
comparison  with  the  most  skilful  masonry  of  Man.  From  the  aamc 
saiuly  bottom,  one  species  picks  up  the  cua^'sa')' quartz-grains,  cements 
them  together  with  pliospluite  of  iron  (!)  which  must  be  secreted 
from  their  own  substance  ;  and  thus  constructs  a  flask -shaped  "  test " 
having  a  short  neck  and  a  single  large  orifice.  Another  picks  up  the 
Jiner  grains,  and  puts  them  together  with  the  same  cement  into  per- 
fectly spherical  "  tests  "  of  the  most  extraordinary  finish,  perforated 
with  numerous  small  pores,  disposed  at  pretty  regular  intervals. 
Anothci-  selects  the  minutest  sand-graius  and  the  terminal  points  of 
sponge-spicules,  and  works  these  up  together, — apparently  with  no 
cement  at  all,  but  by  the  "  laying  "  of  the  spicules, — into  perfect 
spheres,  like  horaojopatluc  globules,  each  having  a  single  fissured 
orifice. 

Here,  then,  i.s  most  distinct  evidence  of  aelective  power ;  and  the 
question  forces  itself  upon  us, — by  what  instrumentality  is  it  exer- 
cised ?  Is  this  selection  maile  vntentionalbj,  as  it  would  be  by  the 
Human  artisan  ?  We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  what  seems  a  homo- 
geneous jelly-speck  should  be  possessed  of  Psycliical  endowments  of 
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80  high  a  character.  Is  it  made  tiiedumicaUy  /  It  seems  etjually 
difficult  to  conceive  that  so  artificial  an  operation  can  be  performed  by 
a  mechanism  so  simple.  I  liave  often  amused  myself,  when  by  the 
sea-side,  with  getting  a  Teithdla  (a  Marine  Worm  that  ca^es  its  body 
in  a  sandy  tube)  out  of  its  house,  and  then,  putting  it  into  a  saucer 
of  water  with  a  supply  of  sand  and  comminuted  shell,  watching  its 
appropriation  of  these  materials  in  constructing  a  new  one.  The 
extended  tentacles  soon  spread  themselves  over  tlie  bottom,  and  lay 
hold  of  whatever  comes  in  their  way,  "  all  being  fish  that  comes  to 
their  net,'' — and  in  half  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  the  new  tube  is 
finished.  Now  here  the  organization  is  far  higher ;  the  instru- 
mentality obviously  serves  the  needs  of  the  animal,  and  suffices 
for  them ;  and  we  characterize  the  action,  on  account  of  its 
uniformity  and  its  M7i-intelligence,  as  Instinctive.  But  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  far  higJur  work,  performed  by  the  sian- 
plest  possible  in.strumcntality  of  our  Arenaceous  Foraminifers  ? 
The  minute  types  which  I  have  found  at  present  living  in  om*  sea- 
depths  are  mere  Lilliputians  in  comparison  with  the  spheree  of 
tlie  size  of  a  small  cricket-ball,  which  Geologists  at  work  upon 
the  Green-sand  near  Cambridge  used  to  kick  alwut  as  mere  Inor- 
ganic concretions,  but  which  I  have  shown  to  be  gigantic  types  of 
the  same  group,  compo8c<l  of  concentric  spheres  of  a  wonderfully 
complicated  structure,  all  most  artiiiciaJiy  huill  up  of  fine  sand- 
grains. 

The  easiest  way  of  accounting  for  these  facts,  is  doubtless  to 
attribute  tlie  elaborate  maaon-work  of  each  of  our  "jelly-specks"  to 
the  direct  prompting  of  the  Creative  Mind  :  in  other  words,  to 
say  that  the  jelly-speck  has  no  powers,  either  uousciuus  or  uncon- 
scious, of  its  own..  But  all  Men  of  Science,  from  Bacon  downwards, 
have  deprecated  thiis  a^  an  utterly  unscientific  mode  of  dealing  with 
such  questions ;  for  tlie  hypothesis  leaves  our  knowledge  of  the 
lutlhod  on  wliich  the  Creator  works,  througli  the  instrumentality 
of  these  simple  creatures,  just  where  it  was ;  and  this  method 
is  precisely  what  it  is  the  province  of  Science  to  investigate. 
Thus  in  the  somewbat  parallel  case  of  the  direction  of  the  roots  of 
Plants  towards  a  source  of  moisture, — at  some  distance,  it  may  be — 
a  refuge  for  ignorance  was  formerly  found  in  clmracterizing  the  Act 
as  "  instinctive  ; "  but  this  did  not  help  the  matter  in  the  least ;  and 
the  study  of  the  Physical  Cause  of  that  direction  has  given  the 
clue  to  a  rational  explanation  of  it. 

But  further,  other  types  ol  deep-sea  Foraminifers  produce  true 
aJielle,  of  singular  beauty  and  symmetiy  of  form,  and  of  great 
elaborateness  of  stracture; — the  substance  of  many  of  them  being 
traversed,  like  that  of  Dentine,  by  closely-set  parallel    tubuli   nut 
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1-1 0,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Now,  surely  the  formation 
of  these  shells  by  a  process  of  growth,  is  not  one  whit  less 
marvellous,  or  less  difficult  to  account  for,  than  the  building 
up  of  the  sandy  "  tests."  But  what  scientific  Physiologist, 
however  decided  his  belief  in  a  First  Cause,  would  think  it  a 
sufficient  account  of  the  production,  either  of  these  beautiful  Shells, 
or  of  the  human  Dentine  they  resemble,  that  "  God  hath  made  them 
80  "  1  It  is  obvious  that  the  consistent  carrying-out  of  such  a  philo- 
sophy would  abolish  Science  generally,  as  completely  as  Palaeontology 
would  be  abolished  by  the  adoption  of  that  old  method  of  accounting 
for  Fossil  Remains  which  has  been  revived  of  late  by  Mr.  Gosse, — 
viz.  that  they  were  created  in  the  place  and  condition  in  which  we 
find  them,  and  never  really  formed  parts  of  living  organisms. — ^There 
is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  half-way  house.  Either  we  must  have 
inimediai^  recourse  to  the  First  Cause  ia  every  instance,  in  which 
case  we  rt»t  in  it ;  or  else  we  must  seek  to  ooimect  every  phenomenon 
with  its  Physical  Cause,  ao  as  to  frame  a  acientiSc  oonoeption  of  the 
Order  of  Natare. 

Let  us  now  pass  frmn  the  cieataxes  which  show  us  by  how  tivtpU 
an  in;>trumentality  the  most  mMrdloos  results  can  be  wromght  oat, 
to  the  CSass  of  Insects,  in  which  a  wide  range  of  Tngtinrte  (ic,  of 
oongenilal  tcodendies  to  Senaori-moUv  action)  in*aifests  iiaelf  in 
comnection  with  a  most  iiahoraU  mechanism.  Ahhoogh  it  majf  be 
argued  in  the  case  of  Hive-beu  (od  whose  iife-histoiy  oar  notioos  of 
the  range  of  Instinct  are  diiefly  founded^,  that  the  extnonHnaiy  per- 
lectioo  of  their  woikmanship,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  oomae  they 
take  under  each  of  a  great  variety  of  cwtii^gg>eies»  are  to  be  ac- 
oooBted  far  by  the  ezperientiai  aoqairemcBt  of  kmomleigB,  |nuyBa> 
itT^  improved,  and  iia— nitted  from  one  genemtmi  to  MWther, 
this  cannoi  possibly  be  admitted  in  the  caae  of  certain  of  the  SulilMy 
Beeoi  For  with  regard  to  these  it  may  be  yoaiannij  nJiimciJ,  that 
the  oihprifigottm  know  nothij^  of  the  court  iitiua  of  jtaaea^  either 
fiom  its  own  expenesoe,  or  from  instraetaoa  CMHoaBieated  by  ita 
paient ;  ao  that  when  it  makes  a  nest  of  the  vary  same  patten, 
aoeoukt  far  it  oohr  in  one  ef  two  waya^  either  that  it  is 
■t  «  madkiiM  in  aecoidaiMe  with  its  Nervous  osganfnifioo, 
«r  tkat  its  actioas  are  liMwetfy  proi^itod  by  "  ■■  ovcHvliaK  mind  or 
ponKMe"  outside  iisd£  Nov  thm  is  »»  more  raaaoa  fiv  hacni^ 
neoww  to  a  l>e«s  er  moelMMi  in  the  cafse  of  the  Best  of  the  C^tpeaier 
Bee.  than  there  is  in  that  of  tte  \mk^i%^  ef  the  wspoism  vhieh 
Bit  Bsak  The  Inttar  is  aft  lewt  ••  msi  ioMmsm  m  tho  fafr. 
asmaeh  an  eridenee  of  Dangn  iBiHiMiiiL  BM  it  need  nat 
MCt  frma  the  bdief  m  that  4ed^  ao  the  irfMmn  mtio  of  the  17m- 
»» to  aterihte  the  nait  HniMlM  Iiijiiii  rf the  ftmeatar  Bee  to 
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tlie  play  of  its  Nervous  organization  a.s  its  immediate  physical  ante- 
cedent, or  to  believe  that  this  nervous  organization  has  come  to  be 
what  it  is,  by  having  "  grown  to  "  the  experience  of  the  Race,  geneti- 
cally transmitted, — as  in  the  case  of  the  Acquired  Instincts  set  forth 
in  the  previous  Paper.  For  these,  supposing  them  to  be  proved,  would 
only  be  facts  in  the  Order  of  the  Universe,  which  it  is  the  very  pro- 
vince of  Science  to  discover  ;  and  to  evade  the  investigation  of  the 
problem,  by  invoking  theyirsi  Cause  whenever  we  are  at  fault  for  the 
second,  is  about  a.s  unphUosophical  as  for  the  Physiologist  to  rest  in 
vaguely  attributing  to  the  "  Vital  Principle  "  every  phenomenon  of  the 
living  body  which  Physics  or  Chemistry  cannot  at  present  explain.* 

That  even  Insects  can  learn  by  experience,  is  obvious  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  actions  of  Bees  when  they  have  been  newly  hived  ; 
for  if  the  hive  be  placed  among  several  others  having  similar  en- 
trances, the  Bees  are  obviously  undecided,  for  the  first  few  days, 
which  entrance  to  make  for;  but  soon  come  to  recognize  their  own, 
as  is  shown  by  the  straightness  of  their  flight  towards  it.  And  Sir 
John  Lubbock  exhibited,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, a  Wasp  which  he  had  "tamed"  to  perform  various  actions 
that  indicated  a  purposive  direction  guided  by  its  individual  ex- 
perience. 

But  that  the  elaborate  Instinctive  actions  are  intimately  related 
to  the  general  as  well  as  to  the  nervous  organization,  in  these  most 
remarkable  groups,  is  shown  in  the  diversity  between  tho  sexual  and 
the  non-sexual  (neuter)  individuals  of  the  same  specie^ — as,  for 
example,  the  Hive-Bee.  Every  one  knows  that  the  "  Queen  "  is 
the  only  fertile  female  in  the  community ;  and  that  she  differs  from 
the  "  workers  "  not  merely  in  the  development  of  her  reproductive 
apparatus,  but  also  in  the  want  of  certain  organs  used  by  the 
"workers  "in  the  collection  of  pollen.     But  it  ia  also  well  known 


*  These  remarka  oro  called  forth  by  the  comments  of  the  "  Spectator,"  (Feb.  8) 
upon  Iklr.  Bpalding's  Paper,  to  which  I  shall  have  again  octasion  to  refer.  But  I 
would  hero  point  out  that  or  Prof.  Hoxlej  had  Oticosion  t<)  say,  some  years  ago, 
that  "  to  call  a  man  on  Atheiat,  m  Htcordesc,  simply  means  that  you  do  not  agree  with 
him,"  80  to  call  a  inau  a  Matcrialiiit,  becau^  he  aims  to  show  that  cortaln  Psyohicai 
phenomena  are  dependent,  in  tho  scientific  sense,  upon  Physical  antecedent/!,  seems, 
in  tho  language  of  the  "  Spectator,"  to  mean  simply  tliat  its  Editor  is  of  a  different 
opinion. — It  ia  obvious  that  the  debatcable  ground  between  Mind  and  Body  will  1>e 
warmly  contested  in  the  coming  time  ;  and  the  least  that  sincere  and  earnest  seekers 
for  Tradi  can  do,  ia  to  refrain  from  flingiug  hard  names  at  one  another.  Of  the 
prejudice  existing  in  a  certain  section  of  the  Public  Mind  on  tlieso  subjects,  a  very 
ourions  example  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  I  haro  lately  seen  my  Paper  in  this 
Review, "  On  Iblind  and  WUl  in  Katuro,"  publicly  characterized  aa  Atheistical,  oa 
account  of  its  acceptance  of  the  Evolution  doctrine  ;  the  writer  expressing  great 
regret  that  it  had  entirely  destroyed  the  hopea  which  my  Brighton  Address  had  led 
him  to  form ! 
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that  every  **  worker '-larva  is  a  potential  queen  ;  for  that  if  tberc  is 
a  want  of  queens  for  the  outgoing  swarms,  the  bees  themselves  select 
some  of  the  worker-larvcp,  enlarge  their  cells,  feed  them  with  the 
peculiar  food  called  "royal  jelly,"  and  incubate  them  for  a  longer 
period ;  with  the  efiFect  that,  after  going  tlirough  its  tianfifonnations, 
the  grub  comes  forth  a  "  queen  "  instead  of  a  "  worker."  Now  her 
instiyicts  are  even  more  changed  than  her  obvunis  oi^anization ;  and 
the  change  in  these  instincts  must  be  partly  attributed  to  the  excita- 
tion of  new  forms  of  Settsori-motor  activity,  by  the  new  stimulus 
originating  in  the  Reproductive  apparatus.  But  that  the  Nervous 
System  pai'takcs  of  the  general  structural  modification,  so  as  to 
respond  in  certain  fixed  wajrs  to  the  impressions  made  upon  it  from 
within  and  from  without,  can  scarcely  be  questioned.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  difference  between  the  Conscious  Life  of 
the  new-made  Queen  and  that  of  the  Worker  depends  entirely  upon 
the  Physical  conditions  {food  being  apparently  the  one  most  opera- 
tive) under  which  the  two  larvae  are  respectively  developed. — I  know 
no  more  instructive  case  of  the  relation  of  Psychical  to  Physical  con- 
ditions, in  the  whole  range  of  Comparative  Physiology. 

The  relation  of  Instincts  togenei'al  organization  is  further  shown  in 
the  entire  divei-sity  which  exists  in  most  Insects  between  the  Instincts 
of  the  larva  and  those  of  the  imago ;  those  of  the  former  haAnng  sole 
reference  to  the  acquisition  of  Food,  while  those  of  the  latter  relate 
chiedy  to  the  esercLse  of  the  Reproductive  function  and  the  nurture 
of  the  Offspring.  Tlie  Larva,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
active  embryo,  that  comes  forth  from  the  egg  in  an  extremely  im- 
mature condition,  and  then,  having  taken  into  itself  an  enormous 
amount  of  additional  nutriment,  goes  back  (as  it  were)  into  the 
quiescent  state,  in  which  this  store  of  nutriment  is  applied  to  the 
development  of  the  organs  that  characterize  the  perfect  Insect. 
Every  school-boy  that  has  kept  Silk-worms  kno-ft-s  all  about  the  pair- 
ing of  the  Moths  when  they  come  out  of  tlxeir  cocoons ;  and  nothing 
can  be  in  stronger  contrast  to  the  instinct  which  leads  to  that  action, 
than  the  instinct  which  has  prompted  the  spinning  of  tlie  cocoon 
by  the  Larva  about  to  pass  into  the  pupa  state.  The  development 
and  turgidity  of  the  bag  of  liquid  silk  obviously  prompts  the  latter, 
as  the  development  of  the  sexual  apparatus  pixnnjjts  the  fonner  ;  but 
for  the  prompting  to  produce  the  result  in  each  case,  there  must  be 
a  concurrent  special  modification  of  the  Nervous  apparatus,  to  give  it 
effect  In  the  case  of  Spiders,  there  is  a  no  less  obvious  relation  be- 
tween the  web-spinning  instinct  and  the  possession  of  the  apparatus 
which  gives  effect  to  it ;  and  we  may  regard  it  as  almost  beyond  doubt 
(from  the  analogy  of  the  effect  of  castration  in  higher  animals),  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  remove  this  apparatus,  or  to  keep  down  its  develop- 
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ment,  witliout  injurj'  to  tlie  general  organizatiorij  the  development  of 
the  spinning  instinct  would  be  prevented. 

Turning  now  from  the  active  Articulates  t-.!  the  parallel  serioa  of 
the  sluggish  Molh-isks,  we  need  only  remark  thnt  both  their  Instincts 
and  their  Intu^lligcjicu  seem  to  bo  of  the  humblest  possible  kind.  If 
"  an  oyster  may  be  crossed  in  love,"  he  has  no  means  of  showing  it ; 
and  even  where  the  Sensori-mot*:ir  apparatus  bears  a  more  important 
relation  to  the  merely  Vegetative  portion  of  the  organism  (as  it  does 
in  the  active  predaceous  Cuttle- tish),  there  is  little  that  can  be 
compared  witii  the  remarkable  Instincts  of  Insects,  or  that  indicates 
the  possession  of  an  Intelligence  comparable  to  that  of  the  higher 
Vertebrates. 

We  enter  upon  tlie  Vtrtehrate  series  in  a  Class — ^that  of  Fishes — 
whose  habit  of  life  corresponds  closely  with  that  of  the  highest  Mol- 
lusks  ;  and  notwithstanding  marked  diflercnces  in  plan  of  structm-e 
bt'twecn  the  nervous  system  of  the  two  Classes  respectively,  there  is 
this  much  in  common  between  thern, — that  while  each  fundamentally 
consists  of  a  Sensori-motor  apparatus  composed  of  Ganglia  in  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  Organs  of  Sense,  and  of  afferent  and  efferent 
Nerve-trunks  communicating  between  the  Organs  of  Sense  and  the 
Nerve-Centres,  and  between  tJie  Nei-ve-Centres  and  the  Muscles,  there 
is  in  each  a  rudiment  of  a  superadded  organ,  the  Cerebrum  ;  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  imtnediaiely  linked  witli  either  afferent  or 
efferent  Ner\ne-trunks,  but  is  intimately  connectai  with  the  series  of 
Sensory  Ganglia,  It  is  this  series,  and  not  the  Cerebrum,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  constituting  the  essential  or  fundamental  part  of  the 
Brain  ;  and  the  Phy.siologist  seems  justified,  alike  by  Anatomical 
considerations,  and  by  the  results  of  the  experimental  removal 
of  the  Cerebrum,  in  asserting  it  as  probable,  that  the  cujfjrexjate  of 
the  Sensary  Gaiiglia  constitutes  the  real  Sensorium,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  which  the  £go  is  matle  conscious  of  Physical 
imprurisions  ufKjn  the  Organs  of  Sense. 

The  Physiologist  who  compares  the  different  grades  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Cerebrum,  and  the  successively  augmenting  manifesta- 
tions of  Intelligence,  in  the  ascending  scale  of  the  Vertebrate  aeries, 
can  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  extreme  intimacy  of  the  relation 
between  these  two  orders  of  facts.  The  tendency  to  perfection  among 
Vertebrates,  hidecd,  alike  as  regards  bodily  and  mental  organiza- 
tiwi,  obviously  points  in  this  direction ;  and  we  have  in  Man  not 
only  the  grcatef?t  development  of  the  Cerebrum  as  compared  with  the 
Sensori-motor  appaiatus,  but  also  the  most  complete  instrumentality 
for  giving  effect  to  the  purjwscs  which  his  Intelligence  has  devised. 
The  culmination  of  perfection  in  the  Articulate  series  is,  a.s  we  have 
seen,  tlie  high  development  of  tlie  Instinctive  capacities.    A  Bee  may 
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be  compared  to  a  Barrel-organ,  wliich  plavf?  a  certain  set  of  tunt 
with  the  greatest  exactness,  but  can  do  nothing  else ;  while  tiie 
Human  organism  resembles  a  keyed  instrument,  from  which  any 
music  it  is  capable  of  producing  can  be  called  forth  at  the  Will  of  the 
performer.  Between  these  two  ccdrem^^  there  is  a  distinct  grada- 
tion of  intermediate  menns ;  and  the  Class  of  Birds — the  Insects  of 
the  Vertebrate  type — presents  us  with  a  number  of  most  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  combination  of  the  congenital  Instincts  of  the 
Race  with  the  experiential  Intelligence  of  the  Individual ;  the 
former  dictating,  for  example,  the  general  pattern  of  the  nest,  while 
the  latter  adapts  that  pattern  to  the  peculiar  conditions  arising  out 
of  Human  interference.  Among  some  of  the  lower  Mammals,  again, 
whose  Brain  shows  but  little  advance  upon  that  of  Birds,  we  still 
find  Instinct  predominating, — the  Beaver  affording  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  this ;  and  the  irrationality  of  Instinctive 
action  has  never,  perhaps,  been  more  strikingly  displayed,  than  in 
the  actions  of  the  tame  Beaver  kept  by  the  late  Mr.  Broderip  (one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Zoological  Society)  in  his  library.  For 
"  Binny  "  was  alway-s  trying  to  make  a  "  dam"  across  the  floor  of  the 
room,  with  walking-sticks,  umbrellas,  fire-irons,  and  the  like ;  and  to 
wall  himself  in  under  an  escritoire,  by  building  up  books,  clothes- 
brushes,  &c. — How  closely,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  the  Intelli- 
gence but  the  Morale  of  those  higher  Mammals  which  attach  them- 
selves to  Man,  approaches  that  of  the  young  Child,  I  need  not  stop 
to  point  out. 

But  further,  an  examination  of  the  Anatomical  relation  of  the 
Cerehnim  to  the  Seti^onum,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  ascer- 
tained by  experiment  that  no  injury-  to  the  substance  of  the  Cerebrum 
itself  calls  forth  pain,  scorns  to  justify  the  Physiological  inference, 
that  we  only  become  conscious  of  the  Ideational  changes  of  which  the 
Cerebrum  is  the  instrument,  through  the  transmission  of  the  "  im- 
pressions "  of  those  changes  to  the  Sensory  tract  at  its  base.  This 
doctrine  has  so  extensive  a  Psychological  bearing,  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused for  entering  into  a  somewhat  detailed  explanation  of  it.  Every 
Anatomist  knows  that  the  ai'itingement  of  the  Nervous  elements  in 
the  Cerebrum  is  so  far  exceptional,  that  the  "grey  matter"  which 
constitutes  its  active  portion  is  disposed  on  its  surface,  forming  the 
"  cortical  layer ;"  the  disposition  of  which  in  "  convolutions  "  allows 
it  to  come  into  that  direct  relation  with  a  vast  expanse  of  capillarj' 
Blood-vessels,  which  is  necessary  for  its  functional  activity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  "  medullary  "  interior  of  the  Brain-substance  has 
exactly  the  same  fibrous  structure  as  the  Nerve-trunks  ;  and  though 
this  was  very  imperfectly  known  before  the  microscope  came  into 
UBCj  the  resemblance  Avas  sufficient  to  cause   that  very  sagacious  old 
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Anatomist,  Reil^  to  name  tLe  radiatiug  fibres  which  connect  tho  cor- 
tical substaucu  of  the  CerBbrum  with  the  Sensory  Tracts  the  "  Nurvcs 
of  the  internal  senses."  Now  if,  as  Comparative  Anatomy  seems  dis- 
tinctly to  teach,  this  Sensory  tract  is  tlie  instrument  wiiereby  we  are 
rendered  conscious  of  external  impressions, — and  the  trausniissiou 
of  the  '•  nervous  modifications,"  thus  excited  in  the  Sensorium,  to  the 
cortical  substance  of  the  Cerebrum,  through  the  ascendiwj  fibres, 
furnishes  the  instrumentality  whereby  Sensations  call  up  Ideas, — 
there  seems  equal  reason  for  believing  that  when  Ideational  changes 
in  the  Cerebrum  give  rise  to  Sensations,  they  do  so  by  trans- 
mitting back  to  the  Sensory  Tract,  through  the  descending  fibres, 
some  "nervous  modification"  which  those  changes  involve;  thus 
producing  in  the  Sensorium  the  same  j^hysical  condition,  whatever 
may  be  its  nature,  as  that  through  which  ilte  Sensation  was  origin^ 
all)/  excited. 

Thus  Van  Swieten  records  of  himself,  that  having  once  passed  a 
place  where  the  body  of  a  dog  was  lying  in  a  state  of  loathsome 
decomposition,  the  stench  of  which  induced  vomiting,  this  feeling 
strongly  returned  upon  him  some  years  afterwards,  when,  on  passing 
thu  same  place,  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  previously  seen 
recurred  vividly  to  his  mind.  There  can,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  Ideational  {Ccrehral)  state  called  up  by 
the  local  Association,  excited  the  same  change  in  his  Sensorium, 
that  the  Vistuil  impj'ession  of  the  disgusting  object  had  done  in 
the  first  instimce ;  for  how  cLjc  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that 
the  same  impulse  to  vomit  immediately  supervened  ?  The  experi- 
ence of  most  persons,  embodied  in  the  familiar  phrase,  "  It  makes 
me  sick  to  think  of  it,'*  bears  further  testimony  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. I  myself  know  persons  so  sensitive  to  the  impressions 
which  produce  sea-sickness,  that  they  begin  to  experience  it  on 
going  on  board  a  vessel  for  a  sea-passage,  even  before  she  has 
quitted  her  moorings ;  and  I  have  been  assured  on  good  authority, 
that  the  mere  sight  of  an  agitated  sea  on  which  a  friend  was 
about  to  embark,  proved  suflScient  to  bring  on  a  paroxysm  of  sea- 
sickness in  the  person  of  one  lady ;  whilst  another  was  aflected  in 
the  same  manner  by  watching  a  model,  in  which,  by  an  ingenious 
mechanical  aiTangement,  the  motion  of  a  ship  at  sea  was  extremely 
vvell  imitated. 

Common  as  such  occurrences  are,  they  have  scarcely,  I  think, 
received  the  attention  they  deserve.  They  seem,  in  the  first  place, 
to  indicate  that  " remembered  Sensations'' are  not  (:ZiV<;cf  reproduc- 
tions of  former  Sensorial  states,  but  are  brought  back  by  Ideational 
Association ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  called  up  by  internal 
Ideas,  just  as   they  were  originally  excited  by  external  Impres- 
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sions, — or,  in  other  words,  that  we  should  have  uo  memory  for  Sen- 
sations, were  it  not  for  their  association  with  Ideas.  Further,  if  the 
Seyisonum  really  consists  in  the  aggregate  of  the  Ganglionic  centres 
of  the  Sensory  nei-ves,  whilst  the  Cerebrum  is  the  instrument  of  all 
Ideational  operations,  we  must  either  suppose  that  the  Sensoriiun  for 
remcmberfd  sensations  is  different  from  the  Sensorium  (or  primary 
Sensations,  or  we  must  recognize  the  unity  of  the  Sensorium  in  its 
common  relation  to  the  nerves  of  tlie  external  and  to  those  of  the 
imtemal  senses,  whereby  a  Sensorial  state  identically  the  same  may 
be  called  up  by  an  impression  conveyed  by  either  one  or  the  other. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Jolm  Mill  wrote  to  me  thai  he 
considered  this  doctrine  of  the  singleness  of  the  Sensorial  centre,  so 
that  we  become  conscious  of  states  of  Perception  and  Conception 
through  the  mme  inatr^imentalify,  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  that  Physiology  had  paid  to  Psychology. 

If  this  be  true  of  remembered  SensatioTis,  it  can  scarcely  be  other- 
wise of  reniemhered  Itleaa ;  their  rcconl  being  Cerebral,  whilst  the 
awakening  of  the  coTiseioiisness  to  that  record  is  Sensorial.  And 
we  thus  gain  some  insight  into  tlie  mechanism  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  P.sycholog)% — that  the  record  of  past  Ideas,  which 
constitutes  our  hiowledge,  may  lie  beyond  the  range  of  recall  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  may  yet  be  made  to  impress  the  consciousnesss 
(so  that  those  pa-st  Ideas  come  to  be  remembered  with  the  most 
intense  vividness)  by  some  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Brain 
which  seems  to  be  of  a  purely  phydcal  nature.  For  if  the  doctrine 
here  advocated  be  coiTect,  the  Anatomical  and  Physiological  relations 
of  the  Sensorium  to  the  cortical  substance  of  the  Cerebrum,  and  to 
the  Retina,  are  exacihj  Hie  same ;  so  that,  as  no  modification  produced 
in  the  Retina  can  affect  our  Consciousness,  save  by  the  transmission 
of  a  change  along  the  Optic  Nerve  which  excites  a  certain  Pli>'8ical 
action  in  the  Sensorium,  so  no  Idcatioual  modification  of  the  Cere- 
brum can  affect  our  Consciousness,  save  by  the  transmission  of  a 
change  along  the  nerves  of  the  Internal  senses,  which  excites  an  ana- 
logous Physical  action  in  the  Sensorium. 

Wliat  this  "  phy.sical  action  '*  i»,  and  how  it  awakens  our  Conscious- 
ness, we  do  not  know,  and  ]>erliaps  never  may  know ;  but  since  it  is  a 
fundamental  fact  of  our  nature  as  regards  Sensations,  which  the 
purest  Metaphysician  viu-at  recognise,  I  .see  no  reason  why  we  should 
refuse  to  accept  it  in  the  case  of  Ideas.  The  translation  (so  to 
speak)  of  any  kind  of  physical  modification  into  any  form  of  Con- 
sciousness,— Sensorial,  Emotional,  or  Ideational, — is  the  great  diffi- 
culty ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  difficulty  is  greater  in  the  case  of 
one  form  of  Consciousness,  thanjin  that  of  another.  And  by  regard- 
ing the  immediate  antecedent  as  the  same   in  all   cases,  and  in 
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assigning  to  the  same  Sensorial  centre  the  cunsciousDess  of  Sensations 
and  the  consciousness  of  Ideas,  we  get  rid  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
making  the  instrumentality  through  which  we  become  conscious  of 
an  FckatioTial  representation  of  an  object,  different  from  that 
through  which  we  become  Sensationally  conscious  of  its  properties. 

The  acceptance  of  this  doctrine,  again,  furnishes  a  Physiological 
ratioiiiode  for  the  fact,  which  Metaphysicians  of  all  Schools  admit, 
whatever  may  be  theii'  way  of  accounting  for  it — that  when  a  "  chain 
of  Associations  "  has  once  been  formed,  the  two  terminal  Ideas  may 
come  into  comrauuication,  without  the  conscioua  intermediation  of 
those  which  originally  linked  them  together;  so  that, — the  original 
chain  having  been  composed  of  A,  B,  C,  D, — A  may  directly  excite 
D,  without  B  and  C  coming  into  the  mind  at  all.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  John  Mill,  for  example,  agree  in  recognizing  this 
as  one  of  the  commonest  operations  of  om-  Minds ;  and  while  the 
former,  in  common  with  the  Psychologists  of  Germany,  describes  it 
as  an  example  of  "  Latent  Thought,"  the  latter  regards  it  as  indicat- 
ing the  occurrence  of  Cerebral  changes,  which  rfo  not  themselvea 
come  within  the  "  sphere  of  consciousness,"  but  which  excite  otJutr 
changes  that  di>, — a  conclu-sion  being  reached  in  this  manner,  without 
our  being  at  all  aware  of  any  processes  of  Tliought  by  which  it  has 
been  arrived  at.  And  although  there  are  Metaphysicians  who  still 
assert  that  there  can  be  no  such  operation,  and  that,  in  every  case 
in  which  it  is  supposed  to  take  place,  there  ha^  been  a  train  of  c(m- 
scloun,  though  not  remembered  thought,  it  may  be  .simply  replied 
that  they  can  funiish  no  proof  of  their  assertion,  and  that  it  runs 
counter  to  the  common  consciousness  of  Mankind.  I  myself  arrived 
at  the  view  hero  advocated,  on  Anatomical  and  Physiological  con- 
siderations alone ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  inteiTOgated  my  own  con- 
sciousness as  to  "whether  these  tilings  were  bo,"  that  I  came  to 
recognize  this  form  of  Cerebi"al  action  in  the  familiar  plienomenon  of 
the  spontaneous  "  flushing  "  into  the  mind  of  something  which  one 
has  been  vainly  trj'ing  to  recall,  the  attention  having  been  transferred 
in  the  mean  time  to  something  entirely  different.  And  the  fact  that 
this  conclu.siou  harmonized  completely  with  what  had  been  taught  for 
two  centiiriea  in  Germany  as  a  fundamental  fact  in  Psychology,  with- 
out any  reference  whatever  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  to  Physiological 
considerations,  gives  it,  I  venture  to  think,  a  lyriiTid  faci^  claim  to 
acceptance  as  a  scientific  rationale  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 

Tlie  able  and  friendly  critic  in  the  Spectator,  who  has  more  than  once 
noticed  my  Psychological  contributions  to  this  Review,  objects  to  the 
doctrine  of  "Unconscious  Cerebrntion "  as  "in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable." If  it  be  admitted,  he  says,  "then  thought  itself  might  be 
regai'ded  aa  due  to  purely  physiological  machinery  j  in  which  case, 
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there  would  be  no  wonder  in  the  mind's  passing  without  conscious^ 
luss  through  a  complicated  chain,  not  of  course  of  tlioinjhts,  but  of 
the  nervous  changes  which  correspond  to  thouglits,  and  returning 
again  to  consciousness  at  any  link  in  the  chain.  But,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  physiological  enquiries  of  recent  days  do  not  in  the  least 
degi'ee  tend  to  show  that  you  can  pass  through  a  line  of  closely- 
associated  thoughts  without  conscious  thinking,  as  you  can  undeniably^ 
ass  through  a  line  of  closely-associated  habitual  actimis  without 
thinking."  Now,  at  the  risk  of  being  stigmatized  as  a  "  materialist," 
I  must  honestly  avow  my  conv'iction  that  Thouijht, — in  so  far  as  it  is 
Automatic,  and  not  Volitional, — has  just  the  same  relation  to  "  phy- 
siological machinery  "  that  Sensation  has  ;  and  that  there  is  just  the 
same  reason  for  asserting  that  mental  Feelings  depend  (in  the 
scientific  sense)  upon  "  physical  antecedents,"  as  there  is  for  attri- 
buting hod'tbj  Feelings  to  "  physical  antecedents."  And  unless  the 
Spectator  is  prepared  to  affirm  that  he  can  see  by  his  Mind 
alone,  without  the  instrumentality  of  Eyes,  Optic  nei-ves,  and  Sen- 
sorium, — in  which  case,  of  course,  the  Physiologist  has  no  common 
ground  with  him, — I  would  submit  to  his  consideration,  that  the  fact 
that  links  in  the  chain  of  Association  do  drop  out  of  the  conscious- 
ness is  not  an  invention  of  Physiologists,  nor  a  mere  assertion 
Metaphysicians,  but  the  daily  experience  of  every  one  who  analyzes' 
his  own  mental  processes.  The  analogy  of  unremembered  states  of 
consciousness  in  Sleep,  Somnambulism,  &c.,— cited  in  the  Spectator 
in  support  of  the  explanation  that  these  dropped  ideas  have  actually 
passed  before  our  consciousness,  but  are  simply  not  recollected, — U 
not  a  just  one  ;  since  these  are  all  states  of  "  second  consciousness,"  in 
which,  when  it  is  most  characteristically  developed,  the  Memory  is 
pet'fect  between  one  of  these  abnormal  status  and  the  next  recurrence 
of  it,  although  nothing  whatever  of  what  hsis  passed  in  the  abnormal 
state  may  be  remembered  in  the  ordinary  waking  state.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whetlier  states  of  Consciousness  can  exist  in  the  ordinary 
waking  condition,  of  which  there  is  neither  immediately,  nor  at  any 
subsequent  time,  any  Memory  whatever ;  and  as  the  affirmation  that 
there  are  such  8tate,s  is  obviously  incapable  of  proof,  it  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  justification  of  the  refusal  to  admit  that  changes  which 
ultimately  give  rise  to  Ideational  states  may  take  place  outside  the 
"  sphere  of  consciousness," 

I  would  further  adduce  in  support  of  my  position  the  well-con- 
sidered judgment  which  Mr.  John  Mill  has  delivered  on  this  point,  in 
his  examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  and  his  notes 
on  James  Mill's  Analysis.     Dissenting  entirely  from  Sir  Willianxj 
Hamilton's  mode  of  expressing  the  fact.s,  Mr.  Mill  says  : — "  That  a; 
feeling  should  not  be  felt,  appears  to  me  a  contradiction  both  in 
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words  and  in  nature."  "  But,'"  he  continues,  "  though  a  fccliug 
cauiiot  exist  without  being  felt,  the  oiy<tiiic  state  which  is  the 
antecedent  of  it  may  exist,  and  the  feeling  itseif  not  follow.  This 
happens,  either  if  the  organic  state  is  not  of  sufficient  duration, 
or  if  an  organic  stiite  stronger  than  itself,  and  conflicting  with  it, 
is  affecting  us  at  the  .same  moment.  Hence  if  we  admit  {ivhat 
Physiolof/y  is  renderlwj  onore  and  vtiore  probable)  that  our  ment 
feelings,  as  well  as  our  sensations,  have  fur  their  physical  ante- 
cedents particular  states  of  our  nerves,  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
the  apparently  suppressed  links  in  a  chain  of  Association,  those 
Avhich  Sir  William  Hamilton  cons^idci-s  as  latent,  really  arc  8o ;  that 
they  are  not  even  momentarily  fplt ;  the  chain  of  causation  being 
continued  only  physically,  by  one  organic  state  of  the  nerves  succeed- 
ing another  so  rapidly,  that  the  state  of  mental  con.sciousness  appro- 
priate to  each  is  not  produced." 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Mil!  takes  quite  a  different  view  from 
the  Speclafor  as  to  the  tendency  of  "  Moslem  Physiology  ; "  and  as 
I  know  that  he  has  constantly  kept  himself  au  coiCTant  with  it.s 
progress,  I  attach  the  more  weight  to  hi."?  recent  deliverance  on  tlic 
subject.  Quite  agreeing  with  the  f^pecfator,  however,  that  a  right 
appreciation  of  what  the  Physical  Mechanism  of  Thought  can,  and 
of  what  it  can7Wt  do,  is  o^  fundamental  importance  in  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  Hereditary  Transmission  of  capacity  for  particular  forms  of 
thought,  I  shall,  in  the  next  portion  of  this  paper,  take  as  an  illus- 
trative example  of  the  causal  relation  between  Physical  changes  ill 
the  Nervous  System,  and  detinito  modes  of  Mental  action,  that 
aggregate  of  Mental  phenomena,  which  we  group  under  the  general 
tenn  Jlfemwy. 

W.  B.  Caiu'Enter. 
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MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  ON  SIR  WM.  HAMILTON 

AND  THE  QUANTIFICATION  OF  THE 

PREDICATE, 


IN  his  ai'ticle  on  "The  Study  of  Sociology"  ia  the  last  number 
of  the  CoxTKMPottARY  RiiYFEw,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  sketches* 
in  outliue  the  progress  of  scieutilic  discovery  during  the  preneut 
century,  beginning  witli  the  abstract  science  of  logic.  Hero,  in 
referring  to  the  new  principle  of  a  quantified  predicate,  he  passes  by 
the  name  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  aulistitutes  for  it  that  of 
Mr.  G.  Bentham.  To  explain  this  curious  omission,  be  adds  the  foU 
lowing  note : — ''  Most  readers  of  logic  will,  I  suppose,  be  surprised 
on  missing  from  llie  above  .sentence  the  name  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
Tliey  will  not  be  more  surprised  than  I  was  myself  on  recently 
learning  that  Mr.  (leorge  Beutham's  woiik,  Outline,  of  it  New  System 
of  Logie,  was  pubhshed  ,si.\  yeans  before  the  earliest  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  logical  writings,  and  that  Sir  \V.  Hamilton  reviewed 
it.  The  case  adds  another  to  the  multitudinoits  ones  in  wliicli 
the  world  credits  the  wrong  man ;  and  persists  in  crediting 
him  in  defiance  of  evidence.'*  I  must  say  I  am  greatly 
astonished  at  Mr.  Spencer's  surjiriso,  for  I  had  thought  tlie  relation 
of  Mr.  G.  Benthain's  essay  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  new  doctrine  was 
famiUar  to  most  students  of  logical  science.  The  whole  subject  was 
discussed  in  the  pages  of  the  Athevaruni  twenty  years  ago,  and  since 
that  timt)  it  has  been  often  revived  and  redi.scussed  by  those  who 
are  specially  interested  in  such  inquiries.  Quite  recently  I  hatl  a 
correspondence  on  tlie  subject  with  Prnfe.ssor  Jevons  of  Owen's 
College,  Manchester,  who  had  gone  into  the  fjuestion  afresh  in 
preparing  his  "  Elementary  Lessons  on  Logic  "  for  the  press.  Mr. 
Spencer,  in  referring  to  it,  displays,  however,  not  only  the  sur- 
prise, but  the  incautiousness  of  a  novice  in  this  department  of 
recent  logical  history.  Certainly  he  exaggerates  enonnously  the 
importance  of  hk  fancied  discovery.  There  is  no  special  novelty  in 
Mr.  G.  Bentham 's  treatment  of  the  .subject.  The  quantity  of  the 
predicate  as  a  matter  of  technical  rule  was  expressly  recognizeil 
in  logic,  and  many  writers,  before  Mr.  Bentham,  had  rai.sed  the 
question,  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  aftix  marks  of 
quantity    to   the  predicate,    as    well   as    to    the  subiect  of  a  pro- 
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poftitioD.  A  number  of  instances  of  tliis  partial  anticipation 
of  the  fuller  analysis  of  quantity  are  given  in  the  Historical  Appendix 
to  my  "  Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms."  Most  of  these 
are  of  higher  scientific  value  than  Mr.  G,  Benthara's  contribution  to 
the  fiiibject.  All  the  previous  anticipations,  however,  deal  with  the 
quantity  of  the  predicate  rather  as  a  matter  of  technical  rtilo,  and 
convenient  arrangement,  than  as  a  vital  logical  necessity,  supplying  a 
principle  for  a  ftesh,  and  more  perfect  development  of  the  science. 
It  is  because  Sir  W.  Hamilton  wa.s  the  iirst  to  I'ccognizo  this,  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  new  principle  and  apply  it  in 
a  thoroughgoing  and  scientific  manner  to  the  eBtablished  doctrine  of 
proposition  and  syllogism,  that  he  is  justly  credited  with  the  discovery, 
and  the  world  will  probably  persist  in  crc<Jiting  him  with  it  itntil 
some  fresh  and  more  reluvaut  eviJonce  is  pmduced.  I  may  give  as  a 
more  detailed  reply  to  Mr,  Spencer  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  of  mine  published  in  the  Aikencbxuni  for  February  1st,  I80I : — 

"  1,  So  far  is  Mr.  Bentham  from  appreciating  the  quantification  of 
the  pi'edicate  as  a  Kcieutific  principle,  he  only  doubtfully  allows  it 
in  a  single  instance  (pp.  134 — 5  of  the  'Outhne').  8ir  William 
Hamilton  posits  the  quantity  of  tlie  predicate  sm  a  primitive  consti- 
tuent in  Idgical  analysis ;  and  demaiuls  that  it  be  accepted  and 
employed  throughout  the  science,  to  the  whole  e.xtent  of  its  varia- 
tion as  an  element  of  formal  thought.  2.  Mr.  Bentham  docs  not 
employ  tlie  quantity  of  the  predicate  to  explain  the  true  logical 
value  of  propositions,  the  true  relation  of  their  terms,  or  apply  it 
with  any  consiMtcncy  to  simplify  the  doctrine  of  their  conversion. 
The  only  attempt  made  to  apply  it  in  this  direction  is  in  relation 
to  what  he  erronoou;sly  calls  '  convcrsivo  syllogism '  (pp.  149 — 50), 
Sir  William  Hamilton  explains  the  true  logical  value  of  proposi- 
tions, the  true  relation  of  their  terms,  and,  through  this  ex'plana- 
tioji,  simplifies  the  doctrine  of  their  conversion.  3.  Mr.  Bentham 
does  not  employ  the  principle  at  all  in  relation  to  the  fonns  of 
reasoning,  where  specially,  or  rather  exclu.slvuly,  its  higher  scientific 
value  rises  into  view.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  finds  in  this  principle 
the  basis  for  a  now  and  move  perfect  development  of  the  science 
of  reasoning — a  development  which  necetwarily  effects  the  con-ection 
of  its  many  inconsistencies,  the  reduction  or  rather  annihilation  of  its 
cumbrous  laws,  and  tlie  amplification  of  its  valid  forms. 

"  But  it  is  useless  to  continue  this  cnunieration,  for  I  feel  that  it  is 
mere  trifling  to  attempt  seriously  to  compare  Mr.  Bentbam's  smart 
.suggestions  in  relation  to  isolated  propositions  with  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
compact  and  complete  system  of  syllogistic  science.  It  is,  moreover, 
unfair  to  Mr.  Bentham  to  criticize  his  essay  in  the  light  of  a  claim 
whicii  ho  has  never  made  for  himself,  and  to  estimate  its  excellencies 
or  defects  by  a  comparison  which  I  cannot  but  think  he  woiUd  never 
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have  voluutarily  provuked.     It  remains  for  me  to  a«Jd  a  word  ori 
tw'o  as  to  the  sense  in  which  I  refer  to  the  quantification   of  the 
predicate  as  a  discovery.     But  for  the  last  sentence  in  Mr.  War- 1 
low's  letter  (calling  attention   to  Mr.  G.  Bentham's  essay)    I   cer^l 
tainly  should  have  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  explain,    that, 
when  I  tJius  speak  of  it,  I  refer  to  it  not  as  a  tedmical  rale  but  as 
a  acieiitijic  prlivciplr..     In  the  former  .sense,  as  a  matter  of  tcclinical 
ndc,   it    has  always   beon    insisted    ou    by   logicians, — sui    I    have 
fully    explained    in    the    second    part    of    the    appendix    to     my 
casay.     In  the  latter  sen.sc,  as  a  scientific  principle,  it  has,  so  far  as  I 
know,  for  the  first  time  Ix'cn  insisted  ou  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton.     Aa 
the  first,  therefore,  to  appreciate  truly  its  value,  and  apply  it  to  a 
new  and  more  perfect  development  of  the  science,  I  refer  to  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  as  the  discoverer  of  the  principle  ;  and  for  anything  tlmt 
yet  appears  to  the  contrary  I  have  still  the  right  to  do  so.     The  few^ 
logical  writers  who  liad  previously  stumbled  on  the  principle   were 
wholly  unable,  even  Avheu  their  attention  was  thus  directly  turned  to 
it,  to  appreciate  its  value,  or  apply  it  with  any  consistency  or  success 
to  amend  the  anomalous  detail  of  the  existing  logic,     Mr.  Bentbam 
is  certainly  no  exception.     Indeed,  he  may  be  quoted  as  perhaps  the 
best  illustration  of  this  statement.     For  he  seems  at  once  to  hare 
had  the  subject  brought  more  definitely  before  him,  and  to  have 
been  less  able  to  appreciate   its  value  than  most  of  his   predc- 
cessow.     The   extent   to  which  this  is  true  is  curious:     He   even 
generalizes    the    four    now    fonns    of   propositions    given    by    the 
quantification   of   the  predicate,   but   he    knows   not    what   to   do 
with    them,  and  accordingly  throws  Owte  of  them  at  once  aside 
as  useless,  and  only  doubtfully  retains  the  fourth.     This  one  might 
as  well,  however,  have  been  cast  aside  with  the  rest, — for  it  is  turned 
to  no  after  account.     He  therefore  practically  deals  only  witli   tho 
four  propositions  universally  recognized  by  logicians,  v:itlt  Utin  slnfffc 
peculianttf — that  the  quantity  which  they  always  assign  bif  rule  tu 
the,  predicate  in  tho.sc  propositions,  he  has  c.r/)/r««r'?  in  tentut,     TVi 
overt  expression  of  this  ([uantity  no  doubt  gives  to  these  propoai* 
tions  a  higher  degree  of  formal  completeness,  but  does  not,  of  ooftimc, 
advance  the  science  a  single  step.— Should  the  '  Essay  on  the  New 
Analytic,'  however,  reach  a  second  edition,  I  need  scaixjcly  jay  that 
Mr.  Bcntham  will  find  a  place  in  the  'Historical  Notice'  of  wha( 
had  previously  been  done  in  relation  to  this  matter,  although   ho 
will  necessarily  rank  in  scientific  value  far  below  many  already  there- 
Even  Oldficld  (to  say  nothing  of  Valla,  Isenach,  and  Ploucquet)  turns 
the  principle  t<»  far  muro  account  than  Mr.  Bcntham,  since  he  de- 
rives from  it  two   hcx'j  but  valid  fonns  of  ayllogwm,  while  Mr. 
Bcntham's  essay  does  not  fiunish  us  with  a  eitt^  ettzntji/e  of  a  new 
funa  of  re<UiOitiiuj:'  Thos.  S.  Batkbl 
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XI. — THE   POLITICAL   BIxVS. 

EVERY  day  brings  events  which,  showing  the  politician  what  the 
events  of  the  next  day  arc  likely  to  be.  serve  also  as  materials 
for  the  student  of  Social  Science.  Scarcely  a  jounial  can  be  read,  that 
does  not  supply  a  fact  which,  beyond  the  proximate  implication  seized 
by  the  party- tactician,  has  an  ultimate  implication  of  value  to  the 
sociologist.  Thus  ci  i^'t'Ojyos  of  political  bias,  I  am,  while  writing,  fur- 
nished by  an  Irish  paper  with  an  extreme  instance.  Speaking  of  the 
late  Ministerial  defeat,  the  Kation  says  : — 

"  Mr,  fJladstoiie  and  his  administration  aro  lualod  from  power,  and  the 
iniquitous  attempt  to  sow  broadcast  the  seed  of  irreligion  and  infidelity  iu 
Ireland  hns  recoiled  with  tho  impact  of  a  thunderbolt  upon  its  author*. 
Tlie  men  who  so  loug  begtiilcd  the  car  of  Ireland  with  specious  pixunises, 
who  mocked  us  with  sham  reforms  and  jusulted  us  with  barren  concessions, 
who  traded  on  tho  grievances  of  this  country  oidy  to  aggravate  them,  and 
who,  with  smooth  professions  on  their  lips,  trampled  out  the  last  traces  of 
liberty  iu  the  laud,  are  to-day  a  beaten  and  outcast  party." 

Which  exhibition  of  feeling  we  may  either  consider  specially,  as 
showing  how  the  "  Nationalists  "  are  likely  to  behave  in  the  imme- 
diate future ;  or  may  con.sider  more  generally,  as  giving  us  a  trait  of 
Irish  nature  tending  to  justify  Mr.  Froude'e  harsh  verdict  on  Irish 
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oondbci  in  the  pa&t ;   or  may  consider  most   generally,  after 
manner  here  appmpriate,  as  a  striking  example  of  the  distc 
trUicb  the  political  bias  works  in  men's  judgments. 

When  we  remember  that  all  are  thii.4  affected  more  or  less,  in 
n  mating  political  antagonists,  their  acts  and  their  views,  we 
;  reminded  what  an  immense  obstacle  political  partizan-ship  is  in  the 
way  of  Social  Science.  I  do  not  mean  simply  that,  as  all  know,  it 
often  determines  opinions  about  pending  questions;  as  shown  by 
cascsi  in  which  a  measure,  reprobated  by  Conservatives  when  brotigbt 
forward  by  Liberals,  is  approved  when  brought  forward  by  their  own 
party.  1  refer  to  the  far  wider  eftect  it  has  on  men's  interpretalionis 
of  the  past  and  of  the  future  ;  and  therefore  on  their  sociological  con- 
ceptions in  general.  The  political  sympatliies  and  antipathies 
fostered  by  the  condicts  of  parties,  respectively  upholding  this  or  that 
kind  of  institution,  become  sympathies  and  antipathies  drawn  out 
towards  allied  institutions  of  other  nations,  extinct  or  sur\-i>-ing. 
These  sympathies  and  antipathies  inevitably  cause  tendencies  to 
accept  or  reject  favourable  or  unfavourable  evidence  respecting  such 
institutions.  The  well-known  contrast  between  the  pictuj^es  which 
the  Tory  Mitford  and  the  Radical  Grote  have  given  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  serves  as  an  instance  to  which  many  parallels  may  be 
fbttnd.  In  prtKjf  of  the  perverting  effects  of  the  political  bias,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  some  sentences  from  Mr.  Fronde's 
lecture  on  "  The  Scientific  Method  applied  to  History." 

"  ThucydidM  wrote  to  expose  the  vices  of  democracy ;  Taoitus,  the  historian 
of  the  Ctcsars,  to  exhibit  the  Imtefuluess  of  Imperahsm."* 

"  Read  Macaiiluy  on  the  condition  of  the  EngUsh  poor  before  the  hist 
ccntiuy  or  two,  and  you  wonder  how  they  lived  at  all.  Read  Cobbctt,  and 
I  may  even  say  Hallam,  and  you  wonder  how  they  endure  the  contrast 
between  their  past  prosperity  and  their  present  misery."  t 

"  An  Irish  Cutboliu  prelate  once  told  me  that  to  his  certain  knowledge  two 
milliouB  of  men,  women,  and  children  had  died  in  the  great  famine  of  184 C. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  including  those  who  had  emigrated.  He  repeated 
that  over  and  above  the  emigmtion  two  millions  had  actually  dieil ;  nnd 
added,  '  we  might  assert  that  every  one  of  these  deaths  hvy  at  the  door  of 
the  English  Govenimeut.'  I  mentioned  this  to  a  distuiguished  hiwyer  in 
Dublin,  a  Protestant  His  grey  eyes  hghted  up.  He  rcphed  :  '  l>id  he 
say  two  uiilhons  now — did  lie  \  Why  there  were  not  a  thousand  died — 
there  wore  not  five  hundred.'  The  true  number,  so  far  os  can  bo  gathered 
from  a  comparisun  of  the  census  of  1^41  with  the  census  of  lt*.31,  from  the 
emigration  returns,  which  were  carefidly  nuide,  and  from  an  allowance  for 
the  natural  rate  of  increase,  was  about  two  hundred  thousand.."  % 

Further  iusistance  on  this  point  is  needless.  That  the  verdicts 
which  will  bo  given  by  dif5erent  party-jomTials  upon  each  ministerial 
act  may  be  predicted,  and  that  the  opposite   opinions  uttered  by 

•  Froude,  Short  fitvdici  on  Qrtal  Subjeefs,  Second  Rene?,  1871,  p.  480t 

t  Ibul,  p.  ieX  i  Ibid.  pp.  4S3-4. 
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speakers  and  applauded  by  meetings  concerning  the  same  measure, 
may  be  foreseen  if  the  political  bias  is  known  ;  arc  facts  from  which 
any  one  mny  infer  that  the  party  politician  must  have  his  feeling 
greatly  moderated  before  he  can  interpret,  with  even  approximate 
truth,  the  events  of  the  past,  and  draw  correct  inferences  respecting 
the  future. 

Here,  instead  of  dilating  upon  this  truth,  I  propose  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  kindred  tniths  that  are  less  conspicuous.  Beyond  those 
kinds  of  political  bias  indicated  b}'  the  names  of  political  parties, 
there  ar«  certain  kinds  of  political  l>ias  transcending  party  limits. 
Already  in  the  chapter  on  "  Subjective  Difticulties — Emotional,"  I 
have  commented  upon  the  feeling  wlticli  originates  them — the  feeling 
drawn  out  towards  the  governing  agency.  In  addition  to  what  was 
there  said  about  the  general  effects  of  this  feeling  on  sociological 
speculation,  something  must  be  said  about  its  special  effects.  And 
first,  let  us  contemplate  a  common  fallacy  in  men's  opinions  about 
human  affairs,  which  pervades  the  several  fallacies  fostered  by  the 
political  bias. 

Results  are  proportionate  to  appliances — see  here  the  tacit  a.ssujnp- 
tion  underljing  many  errors  in  the  conduct  of  life,  private  and 
public.  In  private  life  everyone  discovers  the  untruth  of  this  assump- 
tion, and  yet  continues  to  act  as  though  he  had  not  discovered  its 
untruth.  Reconsider  a  moment,  under  this  fresh  aspect,  a  familiar 
experience  lately  dwelt  upon. 

"  How  happy  I  shall  be,"  thinks  the  child,  "  when  I  am  as  old  as  my 
big  brother,  and  own  all  the  many  things  he  will  not  let  me  have." 
"  Hnw  happy,"  the  big  brother  thinks,  "  .shall  I  be  when,  like  my 
father,  I  have  got  a  house  of  my  own  and  can  do  as  I  like."  "  How 
happy  I  shall  be,"  thinks  the  father,  "when,  achieviug  the  success  in 
prospect,  I  have  got  a  large  income,  a  country  liouse,  carriages,  horses, 
and  a  higher  social  position."  And  yet  at  each  stage  the  possession 
of  the  mnch-tlesired  aids  to  satisfaction  does  not  bring  all  the 
happiness  expected,  and  brings  many  annoyances. 

A  good  example  t>f  the  fallacy  that  results  are  proportionate  to 
appliances,  is  furnished  by  domestic  service.  It  is  an  inference 
naturally  drawn  that  if  one  servant  does  so  much,  two  servants  will 
do  twice  as  much  ;  and  so  on.  But  when  this  common-sense  theory 
is  tested  by  practice,  the  results  are  quite  at  variance  with  it.  Not 
simply  does  the  amount  of  service  performed  fail  to  increa.se  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  .servants,  but  frequently  it  decreases: 
fewer  servant-s  do  more  work  and  do  it  better. 

Take,  again,  the  relation  of  books  to  knowledge.  The  natural 
assumption  is  that  one  who   has  stores  of  information  at  band  will 
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become  well  informed.  And  yet,  Tery  generally,  when  a  man  begins 
to  accumulate  books  he  ceases  to  make  much  use  of  them.  The 
filling  of  his  shelvea  with  volumes  and  the  filhng  of  his  brain  with 
facts,  are  processes  apt  to  go  on  with  inverse  rapidities.  It  is  a  trite 
remark  that  those  who  have  Ijecome  distingiiished  for  their  learning, 
have  often  been  those  who  had  great  dithculties  iu  getting  lx)okfi. 
Here,  too,  the  results  are  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  ap- 
pliances. 

Similarly  if  we  go  a  step  further  in  the  same  direction — not  think- 
ing of  books  as  aids  to  information,  but  thinkiug  of  information  as  an 
aid  to  guidance.  Do  we  find  that  the  tpjantity  of  acquirement 
measures  the  quantity  of  insight  ?  Is  tlie  amount  of  cardinal  truth 
reached  to  be  inferred  from  the  mass  of  collected  facts  that  serve  as 
appliances  for  reaching  it  ?  By  no  mcaus.  Wisdom  and  information 
do  not  vary  together.  Though  there  must  be  data  before  there 
can  be  generalization,  yet  ungeneralized  «lata  accumulated  in  excess, 
are  impediments  to  generalization.  When  a  man's  knowledge  Ls  not 
in  order,  the  more  of  it  he  has  the  greater  will  be  his  conl'usiou  of 
thought  When  facts  are  not  organized  into  faculty,  the  greater  the 
mass  of  them  the  more  will  the  mind  stagger  along  under  its  burden, 
hampered  instead  of  helped  by  its  acquisitions.  A  student  may 
Iwcome  a  very  Daniel  Lambert  of  learning,  and  remain  utterly  useless 
to  himself  and  all  others.  Neither  in  this  case,  then,  are  results  pro- 
portiuaate  to  ajjjiliaiices. 

It  is  so,  too,  with  discipline,  and  with  the  agencies  established  for 
discipline.  Take  as  an  instance  the  use  of  language.  From  his  early 
days  tliG  boy  whose  father  can  afford  to  give  hioi  the  fashionable 
education,  is  drilled  in  grammar,  practised  in  parsing,  tested  in 
detecting  eiTors  of  Kpecch.  After  his  public-school  career,  during 
which  words,  their  meanings,  and  their  right  applications,  almost  ex- 
clusively occupy  him,  he  passes  through  a  University  where  a  large, 
and  often  the  larger,  part  of  his  attention  is  still  given  to  literary 
culture — models  of  stj'le  in  prose  and  poetry  being  daily  before  him. 
So  much  for  the  preparation ;  now  for  tlie  performance.  It  is 
notorious  that  commentators  ou  the  classics  are  among  the  most 
slovenly  writers  of  English.  Readers  of  Panch  will  remember  how, 
years  ago,  tlie  Pro  vest  and  Head-Master  of  Eton  were  made  to 
furui.sh  food  for  laughter  by  quotations  from  a  letter  they  had  pub- 
lished. Recently  the  Head  Master  of  Winchester  has  given  us,  in 
entire  unconsciousness  of  its  gross  defects.  i\  .sample  of  the  English 
which  long  study  of  language  produces.  If  from  these  teachers,  who 
are  literally  the  select  of  the  select,  we  turn  to  men  otherwise 
eclected,  mostly  out  of  the  same  highIy-dist.i[iiHned  chiss — men  who 
are  distilled  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  r&-distilled  into 
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the  Ministry,  we  arc  again  flisappointeil.  Just  as  in  tbe  last  genera- 
tion, Koyal  Speeches  ilrawn  up  by  those  so  laboriously  trained  in  the 
right  uses  of  words,  furnished  for  an  English  gi-ammar  examples  of 
blunders  to  be  avoitied  ;  so  in  the  present  generation,  a  work  on  stjlo 
might  fitly  take  from  these  documents  which  our  Government  an- 
nually lays  before  all  the  world,  warning  instances  of  confusions,  and 
illogicalities  and  pleonasms.  And  then  on  looking  at  the  per- 
formances of  men  not  thua  elaborately  prepared,  we  are  still  more 
stnick  by  the  seeming  anomaly.  How  great  the  anomaly  is,  we  may 
best  see  by  supposing  some  of  our  imdisciplined  authors  to  use  expres- 
sions like  those  used  by  the  disciplined.  Imagine  the  self-mado 
Cobbett  dehberately  saying,  as  is  said  in  the  last  Royal  Speech, 
that — 

"  I  have  kopt  in  vi^\v  the  duublo  ohject  of  an  equitable  regard  to  existing 
circuttuitauccs,  and  of  socuriug  a  general  provision  more  permanent  in  ita 
character,  and  resting  on  a  reciprocal  and  equal  Lagis,  for  the  commercial 
and  maritinio  transactions  of  tlie  two  countries."  * 

Imagine  the  poet  who  had  "  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  giving  the 
order  tliat 

"  No  such  address  shall  be  delivered  in  any  place  where  tbe  assemblage  of 
persona  to  hear  the  same  mity  catue  obstruction  to  tlu  me  of  any  roa<l  or 
walk  by  the  public."  t 

— an  order  which  occurs,  along  with  half-a-dozen  laxities  and  super- 
fluities, in  the  eighteen  lines  announcing  the  miiiitSterial  retreat  from 
the  Hyde-Park  contt'st.  Imagine  the  ploughuuin  Burns,  like  one  of 
our  scholars  who  has  been  chosen  to  direct  the  education  of  gentlemen's 
son.s,  expres-sing  himsolf  in  print  thus — • 

"  I  ahoidd  not  Lave  troubl'ed  you  with  this  detail  (wJuch  was,  indeed,  need- 
less in  my  fcrraer  letter)  if  it  was  not  that  I  may  apficar  to  have  laid  a 
stress  upon  the  dates  which  the  boy's  accident  baa  prevented  mo  from  beiug 
able  to  claim  to  do.''  X 

Imagine  Bunyan,  the  tinker,  publishing  such  a  sunteuce  as  this, 
written  by  one  of  our  bishops : — 

"  If  the  546  gentlemen  who  signed  the  protest  on  the  subject  of  deaconesses 
liad  thought  proper  to  ubjoot  to  my  having  formally  licensed  a  deaconess  in 
the  pari.sh  of  Diltoii's  Marsh,  or  to  what  they  speuk  of  when  they  say  that 
'recognition  had  boon  made'  (1  presume  on  a  report  of  which  no  part  or 
portion  was  adopted  by  resolution  of  the  Synod)  '  as  to  sisters  hving 
together  in  a  more  conventual  manner  and  under  stricter  rule,'  1  should 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  receive  with  silent  resj^^ect 
the  expression  of  their  opinion  ;"  »fec,,  ic.  § 

Or,  to  cite  for  comparison  modem  self-educated  writers,  imagine  such 
a  sentence   coming   from   Alexander  Smith,  or  Gerald  Massey,  or 

•  Daily  papers,  7th  Feb.,  1873.  +  Timai  uid  Post,  11th  Feb.,  1873. 

t  Timci,  25th  Nov.,  1872.  §  Timet,  27th  Nov.,  1872. 
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"the  Norwich  weaver-boy"  (W.  J.  Foxl,  or  "the  Journejniian 
Engineer."  Shall  we  then  say  that  in  the  case  of  literary  culture 
results  are  proportionate  to  appliances  ?  or  shall  we  not  rather 
say  that,  as  in  other  cases,  the  relation  is  by  no  means  so  simple  a 
one. 

Nowhere,  then,  do  we  find  verified  this  assumption  which  we  are 
^)50  prone  to  make.  Quantity  of  eft'oct  does  not  vary  as  quantity  of 
»^eans.  From  a  mechanical  apparatus  up  to  an  educationid  system 
or  a  social  institution,  the  same  truth  holds.  Take  a  rustic  to  see  a 
new  machine,  and  his  admiration  of  it  ^vill  be  in  proportion  to  the 
multiplicity  of  its  parts.  Listen  to  the  criticism  of  a  skilled  engijieer, 
and  you  find  that  from  all  tliis  complication  he  infers  probable  failure. 
Not  ulaboration  but  simplification  is  his  aim  :  knowing,  as  he  does, 
that  every  additional  wheel  anil  lever  implies  inertia  and  friction  to 
be  overcome,  and  occasional  derungcmfnt  to  be  rectified.  It  is  thus 
everywhere.  Up  to  a  certain  point  appliances  are  needful  for  results; 
but  beyond  that  point,  results  decrease  as  appliances  increase. 

This  undue  belief  in  appliances,  joined  with  the  general  bias  citizens 
inevitably  have  in  favour  of  governmental  agencies,  prompts  the 
multiplication  of  laws.  It  fosters  the  notion  that  a  society  will  be  the 
better  the  more  its  actions  arc  everywhere  regulated  by  artificial 
instiumeutalities.  And  the  effect  produced  on  sociological  speculatioa 
is,  that  the  boueiits  achieved  by  laws  aro  exaggerated,  while  the  evils 
they  entail  are  overlooked. 

Brought  to  boar  on  so  immensely-complicated  an  aggregate  as  a 
society,  a  law  rarely,  if  ever,  produces  as  much  direct  effect  as  was 
expected,  and  invariably  produces  indirect  eti'octs,  many  in  their  kinds 
uud  great  in  their  sum,  that  were  not  expected.  It  is  so  even  with 
fuudameiital  changes  :  ■witness  the  two  we  have  seen  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  House  of  Comrnuns.  Both  advocates  and  opponents  of  the 
first  Reform  Bill  anticipated  that  the  middle  classes  wuuld  select  as 
rupresentativus  niauy  of  their  own  body.  But  l>otb  were  wrong. 
The  class-quality  of  the  House  of  Commons  remained  very  much 
what  it  wa.s  before.  While,  however,  tho  immediate  anrl  special 
result  looked  for  did  not  appear,  there  were  vast  remote  and 
general  results  foreseen  by  no  one.  So,  too,  with  the  recent 
change.  We  had  eloquently-uttered  warnings  that  delegates  from 
the  working-classes  would  swamp  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
nearly  everyone  expected  that,  at  any  rate,  a  si^rinkling  of  working- 
class  members  would  be  chosen.  Again  all  were  wrong.  The  con- 
spicuous alteration  looked  for  has  not  occurred  ;  but  nevertheless 
governmental  actions  have  already  been  much  modified  by  the 
raised  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is  thus  always.  No  prophecy 
is    safer    than    that     the    results    anticipated    from    a    law    will 
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("be  greatly  exceeded  in  amount  by  results  not  anticipate<.l.  Even 
simple  physical  actions  might  suggest  to  us  this  couclusion.  Let  us 
couteiuplate  oue. 

You  see  that  tliis  wrought-iron  plate  is  not  q^uitc  flat :  it  sticks  up 
a  little  here  towards  the  lelt — "  cockles,"  as  wii  say.  How  shall  we 
ilatten  it  ?  Obviously,  you  reply,  by  hitting  down  on  the  part  that 
is  prominent.  Well  here  is  a  hamnxer,  and  I  give  it  a  blow  as  you 
advise.  Harder,  you  say.  Still  no  eifect.  Another  stroke  ?  Well,  there 
is  one,  and  another,  and  another.  The  prominence  remains,  you  see  : 
the  evil  is  as  great  as  ever — ^greater.  Indeed.  But  this  is  not  alL  Look 
at  the  warp  which  the  plate  has  got  near  the  opposite  edge.  Where 
it  was  flat  before  it  is  now  curved.  A  pt-etty  bungle  we  have  made  of 
it.  Instead  of  curing  the  original  defect,  we  have  produced  a  second. 
Had  we  asked  an  artizan  practisetl  in  "planishing."  as  it  is  called,  he 
•would  have  tohl  us  no  good  was  to  be  done,  but  only  mischief,  by 
bitting  down  on  the  projecting  part.  He  would  have  taught  us  how 
to  give  variously-directed  and  specuUly-adjusted  blows  with  a  hammer 
elsewhere  :  so  attacking  the  evil  not  by  direct  but  by  indirect  ac- 
tions. The  required  process  is  less  simple  than  3'<u{  thunght.  Even 
a  sheet  of  metal  is  nut  to  be  successfully  dealt  with  after  tiiose  com- 
mon-sense methods  in  which  you  have  so  much  confidence.  What, 
then,  shall  we  say  about  a  society?  "  Do  you  think  I  am  easier  to 
be  played  on  than  a  pipe  ? "  asks  Hamlet.  Is  hutuauity  more  readily 
straightened  than  an  iron  plate  ? 

Many,  I  doubt  not,  failing  to  recognize  the  truth  that  in  proportion 
as  an  aggregate  is  complex,  the  effects  wrought  by  an  incident  force 
become  more  multitudinous,  complicated,  and  incalculable,  and  that 
therefore  a  society  is  of  all  kinds  of  aggregates  the  kind  most  difficult , 
to  affect  in  an  intended  way  anil  not  in  unintended  ways — many  such 
will  ask  evidence  of  the  difficulty.  Response  would  perhaps  be  easier 
were  the  evidence  less  abundant.  It  is  so  familiar  as  seemingly  to 
Lave  lost  its  significance  ;  just  as  perpetually-repeated  salutations  and 
praycra  have  done.  The  preamble  to  nearly  every  Act  of  Parliament 
supplies  it ;  in  tJie  report  of  cverj'  commission  it  is  presented  in 
various  furms ;  and  for  anyone  asking  instances,  the  tlirection  might 
be — Hansard  'paasirti.  Here  I  will  give  but  a  single  example  which 
might  teach  certain  rash  enthusiasts  of  our  tlay,  were  they  teachable. 
I  refer  to  measures  for  the  suppression  of  dmnkenncss. 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  results  of  the  Maine  Law,  which,  as  I  kno^ 
from  one  who  lately  gave  nie  his  personal  experience,  prevents  the 
obtainment  of  stimulants  by  travellers  in  urgent  need  of  them,  but 
does  not  prevent  secret  drinking  by  residents — nut  to  dwell,  either,] 
upon  the  rigorous  measures  taken  In  Scotland  in  1617,  "for  the 
re.'straint  of  the  vile  and  detestable  vice  of  drunkenness  daily  increas- 
ing," but  which  evidently  ilid  not  produce  the  hoped-for  eft'ect ;    I 
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will  limit  myself  to  the  case  of  the  Licensing  Act,  0  Geo.  II.,  ch.  23, 
for  the  arresting  the  sale  of  spirituous  lii^uors  (chiefly  gin)  by 
prohibitory  licences. 

"Withio  a  few  moutha  after  it  passed,  TinJal  tells  us,  the  commissiouers 
of  excise  themselves  became  sensible  of  the  injjwsaibility  or  nnadviaablneaa 
of  carrying  it  rigorously  into  executioo.  ♦  •  *  Smollett,  who  has  drawn 
BO  dork  a  picture  of  the  state  of  things  the  act  was  designed  to  put  down, 
boa  painted  in  coloura  equally  strong  the  mischiefs  which  it  produced  : — 
'  The  populace,'  he  writes,  '  soon  broke  through  all  restraint.  Though  no 
licence  was  obtained  and  no  duty  j)aid,  the  liquor  continued  to  be  sold  in 
all  comers  of  the  streets  ;  informers  were  iutimidatcd  by  tlie  throats  of  the 
people ;  and  the  justices  of  the  jieace,  either  from  iudolonco  or  corrup- 
tion, neglected  to  put  tiio  law  iu  execution.'  In  fact,  in  course  of  time,  *it 
appeared,'  he  adds,  'that  the  consumption  of  gin  hud  considerably  increaactl 
every  year  since  those  heavy  duties  were  imi>osed.'  "* 

When,  in  1743,  this  Act  was  repealed,  it  was  shown  during  tbe  debates 
that— 

'*  The  quantity  of  gin  distilled  in  England,  which,  in  1 G84,  when  the 
busiuess  was  iutruduccii  iuto  this  country,  bad  been  527,000  gallons,  bad 
risen  to  •>4)S,00l>  iu  1G'J4,  to  l,:J75,n(}0  ill  1704,  to  lVJ(lO,000  in  1714,  to 
3,520,000  in  1724,  to  4,947,000  iu  1734,  and  to  not  less  thau  7,100,000  iu 
1742.  *  *  *  Retailers  were  deteired  from  ventling  them  [spirituous 
liquors]  by  the  utmost  encoumgement  that  coidd  be  given  to  informers.  * 
•  *  The  prospect  of  raisiug  money  by  detecting  their  [imlicenscd  re- 
tailers] practiw-'s  incited  many  to  turn  iuformatiou  into  a  trade  ;  and  the 
facility  with  whicli  the  crime  was  to  be  jiroved  eucoiii-aged  some  to  gratify 
their  malice  by  pcrjuiy,  and  othera  their  uvarice  ;  so  that  the  multitude  of 
informations  became  a  public  grievuucc,  and  the  magistrates  themselves 
complained  that  the  law  was  not  to  be  executed.  The  peijuriesof  iuformers 
were  now  so  fliigr;int  and  commoa,  tirnt  the  people  thought  all  iuformatious 
malicious  ;  or,  :it  least,  thinking  themselves  o])prcsiied  by  the  law,  they 
looked  upon  every  man  that  promoted  its  execution  ns  thou-  enemy  ;  and 
therefore  now  began  to  declare  war  against  iuformei-s,  many  of  whom  they 
treated  with  great  cruelty,  and  some  they  murdered  in  the  streets.''  t 

Here,  then,  with  absence  of  the  looked-for  benefit  tbere  went  pro- 
duction of  unlooked-for  evils,  vast  in  amount.  To  recur  to  our 
figure,  the  original  warp,  instead  of  being  made  less  by  these  direct 
blows,  was  made  greater;  while  other  distortions,  serious  in  kind  and 
degree,  were  created.  And  beyond  the  encouragement  of  fraud, 
lying,  malice,  cruelty,  murder,  contempt  of  law,  and  the  other  con- 
spicuous crookednesses  named,  multitudinous  minor  twists  of  senti- 
ment and  thought  were  caused  or  augmented.  An  indirect  demorali- 
zation was  added  to  a  direct  increase  of  the  vice  aimed  at. 

Joining  with  the  prevalent  fallacy  that  results  are  proportionate  to 
appliances,  the  gcncnd  political  bias  ha5  the  further  effect  of  fostering 
an  undue  faitli  in  political  forms.     This  tendency  to  ascribe  evcry- 


•  Craik  in  Pict.  HisC,  voL  iv.,  p.  S53. 
f  Ibid.  voL  ir.,  p.  853. 
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tTiinjT  to  the  visible  proximate  agency,  and  to  forget  tlie  iiiddcn  powers 
without  whicli  tlie  tigeucy  is  wortiiless— this  tendency  which  makes 
the  chikl  gazing  at  a  steam-engine  ascribe  everything  to  the  coinbina- 
ttrni  of  parts  it  sees,  not  recognizing  the  fact  tliat  the  engine  can  do 
nothing  without  the  steam-generating  boiler,  and  the  boiler  nothing 
without  iho  water  and  the  burning  fuel,  ia  a  tendency  which 
leads  citizens  to  think  tliat  good  government  can  he  had  by  shaping 
public  arrangements  in  this  way  or  that  way.  Let  us  frame  our 
state-macliiuery  rightly,  they  urge,  and  all  will  be  well. 

Yet  this  belief  in  tlie  innate  virtues  ofconstitutions  is  as  baseless 
as  was  the  belief  in  the  natural  superiorities  of  royal  pei-sonages. 
Just,  as  of  old,  loyalty  to  ruling  men  kept  alive  a  faith  in  their  powers 
and  virtues,  notwithstanding  perpetual  disproofs  ;  so,  in  these  modern 
days,  loyalty  to  couMtitutional  forms  keeps  alive  this  faith  in  their 
intrinsic  worth,  spite  of  ever-recurring  demonstration  that  theii'  worth 
is  entirely  conditional.  That  those  forms  only  are  eHicient  which 
have  grown  naturally  out  of  character,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  fit 
character,  forms  artificially  obtained  will  be  inoperative,  is  well  shown 
by  the  governments  of  trading  corporations.  Let  us  contemplate  a 
typical  instance  of  this  government. 

The  proprietors  of  a  certain  railway  company  (I  am  here  giving 
my  personal  experience  as  one  of  tliein)  were  .summoned  to  a  special 
meeting.  The  notice  calling  them  together,  stated  that  the  dii-ec- 
tors  had  agreed  to  lease  their  line  to  another  company  ;  that  every- 
thing had  been  settled ;  that  the  company  taking  the  lease  was  then 
in  possession  ;  and  that  tlie  proprietors  were  to  be  asked  fur  their 
approval  on  the  day  named  in  the  notice.  The  meeting  took  place. 
The  chairman  gave  an  account  of  the  negotiation  and  the  agreement 
entered  into. "  A  motion  approving  of  the  agreement  was  propo.sed  and 
seconded,  and  to  some  extent  discussed — no  notice  whatever  being 
taken  of  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  board.  Only  when  the 
motion  was  about  to  be  put,  did  one  proprietor  protest  against  the 
astounding  usurpation  which  the  transaction  implied.  He  said  that 
there  had  grown  up  a  wrong  conception  of  the  relation  between  boai'ds 
of  directors  and  bodies  of  proprietors  ;  that  boards  bad  come  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  supreme  and  proprietoi-s  a.s  subordinate,  whereas, 
in  fact,  boards  were  simply  agents  appointed  to  act  in  the  absence  of 
their  principal.s,  the  propi'ietor.s,  and  remained  subject  to  their  princi- 
pals ;  that  if,  in  any  private  business,  an  absent  proprietor  received 
from  his  manager  the  news  that  he  liad  lea.sed  the  business,  that  the 
person  taking  it  was  then  in  possession,  and  that  the  proprietor's 
signature  to  the  agreement  was  wanted,  his  prompt  return  would  be 
followed  by  a  result  <[uite  different  from  that  looked  for— namely,  a 
dismissal  of  the  manager  for  having  exceeded  his  duty  in  a  very 
astonishing  manner.     This  protest  against  the  deliberate  trampling 
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down  of  principles  recognized  by  the  constitntions  of  companies,  xnt 
•with  no  response  whatever — not  a  solitiiry  sympathizer  joined  in  the 
protest,  even  in  a  qualiliod  form.  Not  only  was  the  motion  of  ap- 
proval camed,  but  it  was  carried  without  any  definite  knowledge  of 
the  agrnement  itself.  Nothing  more  than  the  chairman's  verbal 
descinption  was  vouchsafed :  no  printed  copies  of  it  had  been  pre- 
viously circulated,  or  were  to  be  had  at  the  meeting.  And  yet. 
astouislnng  to  relate,  this  propiietary  body  had  been  alreatly  once 
betraje^l  by  an  agreement  with  thLs  same  letusing  company' — had 
been  led  to  undertake  the  making  of  the  line  on  the  strength  of  a 
seeming  guarantee,  which  proved  to  be  no  guarantee  J  See,  then, 
the  lesson.  The  constitution  of  this  compauy,  like  that  of  companies 
in  general,  wjvs  purely  democratic.  The  proprietors  elected  their 
directoi"s,  the  directors  their  chairman  ;  and  there  were  special  pro- 
visions for  restraining  directors  and  replacing  them  when  needful. 
Yet  these  forms  of  free  government  had  falhn  into  disuse.  And  it  U 
thus  in  all  cases.  Save  on  occasions  when  some  .scandalous  mismanage- 
ment or  corruption  briugiug  great  loss  has  caused  a  revolutionary  ex- 
citement amoug  them,  railway  proprietors  do  no  texercise  their  powers. 
Retiring  directors  being  re-elected  as  a  matter  of  form,  the  board 
becomes  practically  a  close  body;  usually  some  one  member,  often 
the  chaii-man,  acquires  supremacy  ;  and  so  the  government  laijses  into 
something  between  oligarchy  and  autocracy.  ^Ul  this,  observe, 
happening  not  exceptionally  but  as  a  rule,  happeos  among  bodies  of 
men  mostly  well  educated,  and  mauy  highly  educated — people  of 
means,  merchants,  lawyers,  clergymen,  «S:c,  Ample  disproof,  if  there 
needed  any,  of  the  notion  that  men  are  to  be  tittod  for  the  right 
exercise  of  power  by  teaching. 

And  now  to  retura  : — Anyone  who  looks  through  these  facts  aud 
facts  akin  to  them  for  the  trutli  they  imply,  may  see  that  forms  of 
govt;rnmeut  are  valuable  only  wliure  they  are  products  of  national 
ckaracier.  No  cunningly-devised  political  arrangements  will  of  them- 
selves tlo  anything.  No  amount  of  knowledge  re.spcctiug  the  u.se3  of 
such  ar  range  men  ts  will  suffice.  Nothing  will  suiiioe  but  the  emotional 
nature  to  which  such  arrangements  are  adapted — a  nature  which, 
during  social  progress,  has  evolved  the  arrangements.  And  wherever 
there  is  want  of  cougruity  between  the  nature  aud  the  arrangements 
— wherever  the  arrangements,  suddenly  established  by  revolution  or 
pushed  too  far  in  advance  by  refurniiug  change,  are  of  a  higher  type 
than  the  uatioual  character  demands,  there  is  always  a  lapse  propor- 
tionate to  the  incongruity.  In  proof  I  might  enumerate  the  illustrations 
that  lie  scattered  through  the  modern  histories  of  Spain,  of  South 
America,  of  Mexico.  Or  I  uiigliL  dwell  on  thu  lesson  (before  briefly 
referred  to)  presented  us  in  France  ;  where  the  recuiTing  pohtical  cycle 
always  shows  us  that  new  Democi-acy  is  but  old  Despotism  difterently 
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spelt — where  now,  as  heretofore,  \vc  fiiul  Liberie,  Ef/'iIlM,  Fntteruit^y 
couspicuoiis  ua  tlie  public  buildiuj^s,  aud  uuw,  us  heretofore,  have  tor  in- 
tei"pretatiou8  of  these  words  the  extremest  party-hatrcdB,  vituperatioua 
and  actual  assaults  in  the  Assembly,  wholesale  arrests  of  men  unfriendly 
to  those  in  power,  forbiildings  of  public  meetings,  and  suppressions  of 
journals ;  and  where  now,  as  heretofore,  writers  profei»ing  to  be 
aixient  advocates  of  political  freedom,  rejoice  in  tiiese  acts  which  .shackle 
and  gag  their  antagonists.  But  1  will  tiike,  instead,  a  csmo  mtjre  nearly 
allied  to  our  own. 

For  less  strikingly,  and  in  other  ways,  but  still  with  suttteient 
cleanieas,  this  same  truth  is  displayed  in  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  refer  only  to  such  extreme  illustrations  of  it  as  were  at 
one  time  furnished  in  CuUfornia  ;  where,  along  with  that  complete 
political  freedom  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  sole  requisite  for 
social  welfare,  most  men  lived  in  perpetual  fuar  for  their  lives,  while 
others  prided  themselves  on  the  notches  which  marked,  on  the  hilts 
of  their  pistols,  the  number  of  men  they  ha*l  killed.  Nor  will  I  dwell 
on  the  state  o(  society  existing  under  republican  forms  in  the  West, 
where  a  white  woman  is  burnt  to  death  for  marrying  a  negi'o,  where 
secret  gangs  murder  in  the  night  men  whose  conduct  they  disbke, 
where  mobs  stop  trains  to  lynch  otiVnding  persons  contained  in  tlu;m, 
where  the  carrying  of  a  revolver  is  a  matter  of  course,  where  judges 
are  intimidated  and  the  execution  of  ju.stice  often  impracticable.  I 
do  but  name  these  as  extreme  instances  of  the  way  in  which,  under 
institutions  that  uominiilly  secure  men  from  oppression,  they  may 
be  intolerably  oppressed — unable  to  uttor  their  opinions  and  to 
conduct  their  private  lives  as  they  pletuso.  Without  gi>ing  so  i'ta; 
we  may  tiud  in  the  Ejistem  states  proof  enough  that  the  forms  of 
liberty  aud  the  reality  of  liberty  are  not  necessarily  commensurate. 
A  state  of  things  under  which  men  administer  justice  in  their  own 
cases,  are  applauded  for  so  doing,  and  mostly  acquitted  if  tried,  is  a 
state  of  things  which  ha.s,  in  so  far,  retrograded  towards  a  less 
civilized  ^tate  ;  for  one  of  the  cardinal  traits  of  ]>olitical  progress  is 
the  gradual  disap|x;arance  of  personal  retaliation,  ami  the  increasing 
supremacy  of  a  ruling  power  which  settles  the  differences  between 
inilividuals  and  punislies  aggressors.  And  in  proportion  as  this 
ruling  power  is  enfeebled  the  security  of  individuals  is  lessened,  Tliat 
security,  lessened  in  this  general  way,  is  lessened  in  more  special 
ways,  we  see  in  the  l)ril>ery  of  judges,  in  the  financial  frauds  by 
which  many  are  robbed  without  possibility  of  remedy,  in  the  coiTupt- 
ness  of  New  York  administration,  which,  taxing  so  heavily,  does  so 
little.  And,  under  arjother  aspect,  we  see  the  like  in  the  doings  of 
legislative  bodies — in  the  unfair  advantages  which  some  individuals 
gain  over  others  by  "  lobbying,"  in  CrtSdit-Mobiher  briberies,  and  the 
like.     While  the  outside  form  of  free  government  remains,  there  has 
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grown  up  'vvitliin  it  a  reality  Avliicli  makes  government  not  free.  The 
body  of  professional  politiHanSj  entering  public  life  to  get  incomes, 
organizing  tbeir  forces  and  developing  their  tactics,  have,  in  &ct, 
come  to  be  a  ruling  class  quite  different  from  that  which  the  con- 
stitution intended  to  secure ;  and  a  class  baving  interests  by  no  means 
identical  with  public  interests.  This  woi-sbip  of  the  appliances  to 
bbevty  in  place  of  liberty  itself,  needs  continually  exposing.  There 
is  no  intrinsic  virtue  in  votes.  The  posses.'sion  of  represeutatives  is 
not  itsL-lf  a  benefit.  These  are  but  means  to  an  end ;  and  the  end 
is  the  maintenance  of  those  conditions  under  which  each  citizen  may 
airry  on  his  life  without  further  hindrauces  from  other  citizens  than 
are  involved  by  their  etjual  claims — the  securing  to  each  citizen  all 
such  beneficial  results  of  his  activities  as  his  activities  naturally  bring. 
The  worth  of  the  means  is  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  this  end 
is  achieved.  A  citizen  nominally  baviug  complete  means  and  hvX 
partially  securing  the  end,  is  less  free  than  another  who  u.ses  incomplete 
means  to  more  purpo.se. 

But  why  go  abroad  for  proofs  of  the  truth  that  political  forms 
are  of  wortli  only  in  proportion  ius  they  are  vitalized  bj  natioual 
character  ?  We  have  proofs  at  home.  I  do  n«>t  mean  those  fumLshed 
by  pa.st  constitutional  history — 1  do  not  merely  refer  to  those  many 
facts  showing  us  tjiat  the  nLiniitial  power  of  our  representative  body 
became  an  actual  power  only  by  degrees  ;  and  that  the  theoretically- 
indepeudeut  House  of  Curamons  took  centuries  to  escape  fi"om  regal 
and  iiristocratic  sway,  and  establish  a  practical  independence.  I  refer 
to  the  present  time,  aud  to  actions  of  our  representative  body  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  power.  This  as.sembly  of  tle]>utie8  chosen  by  consti- 
tuencies now  so  greatly  extended,  and  tberoiure  so  well  fitted,  as  it 
would  seem,  for  guarding  the  individual  <'f  whatever  grade  against 
tre.spasses  upon  liis  individuaHt}^  nevertheless  itself  aulhorizfs  new 
trespasses  upon  bis  individuality.  A  popular  government,  just  made 
more  popular,  has.  established  wthout  the  slightest  hindrance,  a  law 
and  an  official  organization  that  treats  with  contempt  the  essential 
principles  of  constitutional  rule.  Here  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
process. 

On  the  2ntb  Juno,  1SG4.  just  before  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there 
was  silently  re:id  a  first  time  an  Act  giving,  in  some  localities,  certain 
new  powei-s  to  the  police.  On  the  27th  of  that  month,  it  wa.s  read 
n  second  time,  also  without  comment — at  what  hour  Hansard  does  j»ot 
show.  Just  before  2  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  on  June  30tb,  there  was 
appointed,  without  remark,  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  this  pro- 
posed Act.  On  the  loth  July  the  Report  of  this  Committee  was 
received.  On  the  lyth  the  Bill  was  re-committed,  and  the  Report  on 
it  received — all  in  silence.  On  the  20th  July  it  was  considered — 
still  in  silence — as  amended.     And  on  the  21  at  July  it  was  read  ai 
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tLinl  time  and  passed — eqtially  \\\  silence.  Takeu  next  day  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  thtire,  in  silence  equally  prut'ouud,  passed  through 
all  its  stages  in  four  days  (?  three).  This  Act  not  proving  strong 
ouoiigh  to  meet  the  views  of  naval  and  military  officers  (who,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  Select  Conunittee,  wore  the  prompters 
of  it),  was  in  ISGti  "amended,"  At  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
March  10th  of  that  year,  the  Act  amending  it  was  read  a  first 
time  ;  and  it  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  22nd,  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admii'alty,  describing  it  -aa  nu  Act  to  secure  the  better 
lieaith  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  said :  "  it  was  intended  to  renew  an  Act 
passed  in  ISJ^i,  Avith  additional  powers."  And  now  for  the  first 
tinie  there  came  brief  adverse  remarks  from  two  members.  On 
April  9th  there  was  appointed  a  Select  Committee,  consisting  mainly 
of  the  same  members  as  the  previous  one — predominantly  state- 
officers  of  one  class  or  other.  On  the  2(lth,  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  received.  On  the  26th,  the  Bill  was  re-committed  just 
before  2  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  on  the  Report  there  came  some 
short  comments,  which  were,  however,  protested  against  on  the 
ground  that  the  Bill  was  not  to  be  publicly  diacussed.  And  then,  to 
end  this  brief  history,  observe  the  reception  given  to  the  only  direct 
opposition  raised.  When,  to  qualify  a  clause  defining  the  powers  of 
the  police,  it  was  proposed  to  add,  "that  the  ju.stices  before  whom 
such  information  shall  be  made  shall  in  all  cases  require  coiToborative 
testimony  and  support  thereof,  other  than  that  of  the  members  of  the 
police  force,"  this  qualification  was  negatived  without  a  word. 

And  now  what  was  this  Act,  passed  the  first  time  absolutely  without 
comment,  and  ptissed  in  its  so-called  amended  form  with  but  the 
briefest  comraent.s,  made  under  protest  that  comments  were  inter- 
dicted ?  What  was  this  measure,  so  conspicuou.sly  right  that  dis- 
cusi^ion  of  it  was  thought  superfluous  ?  It  was  a  measure  by  which,  iu 
certain  localities,  one-half  of  the  people  were  brought  under  the  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  iu  respect  of  certain  acts  charged 
against  tliom.  Furtlier,  those  by  whom  tJiey  were  to  be  charged, 
and  by  whose  unsupported  testimony  charges  were  to  be  proved,  were 
agents  of  the  law,  looking  for  promotion  as  the  reward  of  vigilance — 
agents  placed  under  a  permanent  temptation  to  make  and  substantiate 
charges.  And  yet  more,  the  substantiation  of  charges  was  made  com- 
paratively easy  by  only  requiring  a  single  local  magistrate  to  be 
convinced,  by  the  testimony  on  oath  of  one  of  these  agents  of  the 
law,  that  a  person  cliarged  was  guilty  of  the  alleged  acts — acts  wliicb, 
held  to  bo  thus  proved,  were  punished  by  periodic  examinations  of  a 
repulsive  kind  and  forced  inclusion  in  a  degraded  class.  A  House  of 
Commons  elected  by  large  constituences,  many  of  which  are  now 
chiefly  composed  of  working  men,  showed  the  greatest  alacrity  iu 
making  a   law  under  which,  in  sundry  districts,  the  liberty  of  a 
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working-nun's  A\ife  or  daughter  remains  intact  only  so  long  as  a 
detective  does  not  give  evidence  which  leads  a  magistrate  to  believe 
her  a  prostitute  !  And  this  Bill  which,  even  had  there  been  Bome- 
thing  like  adequate  reasons  (which  we  have  seen  there  were  not^  for 
dispensing  with  prenantions  against  injustice,  should,  at  any  rate,  have 
been  passed  only  after  full  ilcl>ate  and  anxious  criticism,  was  passed 
with  every  effort  to  maintain  secrecy ;  and  this  on  the  pretext  that 
decency  forbatle  discussion  of  it — all  the  while  that  Mordaunt-caaes 
and  the  Uke  were  being  reported  with  a  fidness  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  objectionable  details  they  brought  out  I  Nor  is  this  all. 
Not  only  do  the  provisions  of  the  Act  make  easy  the  establishment 
of  cliarges  by  men  who  are  placed  under  a  temptation  to  make  them, 
but  these  men  arc  guarded  against  penalties  apt  to  be  brought  on 
them  by  abusini;  their  power.  A  poor  woman  who  proceeds  against 
one  of  them  for  making  a  groun<lless  accusation  ruinous  to  her 
character,  does  so  with  this  risk  before  her ;  tiiat  if  she  fails  to  giet 
a  verdict  she  has  to  pay  the  defendant's  costs  ;  whereas  a  verdict 
in  her  favour  does  not  give  her  costs :  only  by  a  special  order  of 
the  judge  does  she  get  costs!  And  this  is  the  "even-handed  jus- 
tice"  provided  by  a  government  freer  in  form  than  any  we  have 
ever  had  I  * 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  arguing  thus  I  am  implying  that 
forms  of  government  are  unimpoi-tant.  While  contending  that  they 
arc  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  a  national  character  gives  life  to  them, 
it  is  consistent  also  to  conten<l  that  they  are  essential  as  agenci^ss 
through  which  that  national  chjiracter  may  work  out  its  effects.  A 
boy  cannot  wield  to  pui-poso  an  implement  of  size  and  weight  fitted 
to  the  hand  of  a  man.  A  man  cannot  do  effective  work  with  the 
boy's  implement :  he  must  have  one  adapterl  to  his  larger  grasp  and 
^eater  strength.     To  each  the    implement    is    essential ;   but    the 

*  When,  in  dealing  with  tlie  vitiation  of  evidence,  I  before  referred  to  the  I«gial»- 
tion  here  named,  I  commented  on  the  read>-  acceptance  of  those  ono-sided  statameuts 
made  to  jnatify  such  lepislatinn,  in  contrast  with  the  contempt  for  those  multitudiiioa.« 
proofs  that  gross  nlm<>c.s  would  incvitahly  result  from  the  orrang'efnontsmade.  Since 
that  poasage  was  written,  tliero  hon  been  n  startling  justification  of  it.  A  monter  has 
been  committed  by  a  gang  of  Bham -detectives  (one  of  them  a  g'ovemmcnt  rmytoni\ ; 
and  thn  trial  hna  brought  out  the  fact  that  for  the  last  three  years  the  people  of  Lille 
have  been  Riibjoct  to  an  organized  terrorism  which  has  grown  out  of  the  system  of 
prostitute- inspection.  Though,  during  those  three  years,  five  hundred  women  are  said 
by  one  of  thew  criminals  to  have  fallen  into  their  clutches — though  the  men  hare  been 
blackmailed  and  the  women  outraged  to  this  immense  extent,  yet  the  practice  went 
on  for  the  reason  (obvious  enough,  one  would  have  thought,  to  need  no  proof  by  illos- 
tration)  that  those  aggrieved  preferred  to  submit  rather  than  endanger  their  chorncten 
by  complaining  ;  and  the  practice  would  doubtlean  have  gone  on  still  bat  for  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  victims.  To  some  this  cose  will  c.irry  conviction  :  probably 
not.  however,  to  those  who.  in  pursuance  of  what  they  are  pleased  ti)  call  "practical 
leiriiilation,"  prefer  an  induction  ba.<>ed  on  a  Blue  Book  to  an  induction  based  on 
imiTSiBal  biHtory, 
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results  which  each  achieves  are  nut  to  be  measured  by  the  size  or 
make  of  the  implemont  alono,  but  by  its  adaptation  to  his  powere. 
Similarly  with  political  iiistriimentalitiea.  It  is  possible  to  hohl  that 
a  political  instrumentality  is  uf  valuo  only  in  proportion  as  there 
exists  a  strength  of  charact*^r  needful  for  using  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  hold  that  a  Ht  political  instruraeutality  \%  indispensable. 
Here,  as  before,  residts  are  not  proportionate  to  appliances;  hut  they 
are  proportionate  to  the  forcu  for  due  operation  of  which  certain  appli- 
ances are  necessary. 


One  other  still  more  general  and  more  subtle  kind  of  politicsU  bias 
has  to  be  guarded  against.  Beyond  that  excess  of  faith  in  laAvs  and 
in  jx)litical  forms  which  is  fostered  by  awe  of  regtilative  agencies, 
there  is,  even  among  those  least  swayed  by  this  awe,  a  vague  faith 
in  the  immediate  possibility  of  {something  much  better  than  now 
exists — a  tacit  assumption  that,  even  with  men  as  they  now  are, 
public  atfairs  might  be  much  better  managed.  The  mental  attitude 
of  such  may  be  best  displayed  by  an  imaginary  conversation  between 
<mo  of  them  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

"  Why  do  your  agents,  with  no  warrant  but  a  guess,  make  this 
surcharge  on  my  income-tax  return ;  leaving  me  to  pay  an  amount 
that  is  not  due  and  to  establish  a  precedent  for  future  like  pa}Tnents, 
or  else  to  lose  valuable  time  in  pro\'iug  theii"  assessment  excessive,  and, 
while  so  doing,  to  expose  all  my  affairs  ?  You  require  mo  to  dioose 
between  two  losses,  direct  and  indirect,  for  the  sole  reason  that  your 
assessor  fancies,  or  professes  to  fancy,  that  I  have  understated  my 
income.  Why  do  you  allow  this  ?  Why  in  this  case  do  you  invert  tho 
principk'  which,  in  cases  between  citizens,  you  hold  to  be  an  equitable 
one — the  principle  that  a  claim  must  be  proved  by  him  who  makes 
it,  not  disproved  by  him  against  whom  it  is  matle?  Is  it  in  pursuance 
of  old  pcvlitical  usages  that  you  do  this  ?  Is  it  to  harmonize  with 
the  practice  of  making  one  whom  you  ha<l  falsely  acc\ised  pay  the 
costs  of  his  defence,  although  in  suits  between  citizens  you  require 
the  loser  to  bear  all  the  expense  ? — a  piactice  you  have  but  lately 
relinquished.  Do  you  desire  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  good  old 
rulera  who  impressed  labourers  and  paid  them  what  they  pleased,  or 
the  still  older  one?;  who  seized  whatever  they  wanted  ?  Would  you 
maintain  this  tradition  by  laying  hands  ou  as  much  as  possible  of  ray 
earnings  and  leaving  me  to  get  pirt  of  it  back  if  I  can  :  expecting, 
indeed,  that  I  shall  very  likely  submit  to  the  loss  mther  than  undergti 
the  worry,  and  hindrance,  an<l  injury,  needful  to  recover  what  you 
have  wrongfully  taken?  I  was  brought  up  to  regard  the  Government 
and  its  officers  as  my  protectors ;  and  now  I  find  them  aggressors 
(gainst  whom  I  have  to  defend  myself." 

"Wlat  would  you  have?    Our  agents  could  not  bring  forward 
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praof  tJkataniaaiaie-tucretam  was  kM  tfauiitabovld  be.     Ehlior 
tbe  preHOit  method  must  be  panned,  or  tbe  tax  most  be  afaaadaaed." 

*I  ha««  no  ooBcem  vitb  jtmr  altematire.  I  bave  raerefy  to 
pOHft  o«t  tbai  between  man  and  man  yoa  leccgaiaB  no  sodi  plea. 
Wbea  a  plaintiff  makes  a  daim  bat  cannot  prodnoe  eHdenee^  yon  do 
Ee  fcbe  defendant  submit  if  he  &]]s  to  diow  that  the  daim  is 
Ton  saj  that  if  no  evidence  can  be  ^ven,  ^q^tij^  eaa 
he  done.  Why  do  joa  ignoie  this  principle  when  jovr  agents  make 
the  daim  I  Whj  from  the  fovnttain  of  eqoitj  eomes  theie  this 
iaequitji?  Is  it  to  maintain  consistency  with  Uiatijiiem  of  criminal 
jarispmdeooe  tinder  which,  while  proleaBin^  to  bold  a  man  innocent 
tin  pro-red  gxiiltj,  yoa  treat  him  before  trial  like  a  oonrict — as  joa 
<&d  De.  Qeasel  t  Are  roar  rievs  really  repteaeated  by  these  Middlo- 
sex  magistrates  yoa  hare  ai^xunted,  who  see  no  hardship  ton  nwa  of 
cnltare  in  the  seclusion  of  a  prison-cell,  and  the  sohjection  to  prison- 
rales,  OB  the  neie  sospidoo  that  be  has  committed  a  mwder  t  * 

'The  magiatmies  held  that  the  rules  allowed  them  to  make  no 
tiistiDctioiis.  Voa  would  not  introduce  daas-kgislation  into  prisoD- 
discipline!" 

**  I  remember  that  is  one  of  the  excoses ;  and  I  cheerfolly  ghre 
credit  to  this  endeavour  to  treat  all  classes  ahke.  I  do  so  the  mare 
dMerfuliy  because  this  application  of  the  principle  of  equality  diffias 
ranch  from  those  which  yon  ordinarily  make — as  when,  on  dis- 
chaigiog  some  of  your  well-paid  officials  who  have  held  dnecoreSk 
you  give  them  huge  pensiotLS  for  the  reason,  I  sn|^>08^  that  their 
expensiv-e  styles  of  Hring  have  disabled  them  firom  saving  auythii^ ; 
while,  when  yoa  dischaige  dock-3rard  labourers,  you  do  not  give  them 
compensation,  for  the  reason,  I  suppa<se,  that  out  of  weekly  wagt^  it 
is  easy  to  aecnmulate  a  competence.  This,  however,  by  the  way.  I 
am  here  concerned  with  that  action  of  yotu*  judicial  systenk  which 
makes  it  an  aggressor  on  citizens,  whether  rich  or  px^r,  instead  of  a 
protector.  The  instances  I  have  given  are  but  trivial  instances  of  its 
genera]  operation.  Law  is  still  a  name  of  dread,  as  it  was  in  past 
times.  My  legal  adviser,  being  my  friend,  strongly  recommends  me 
not  to  seek  your  aid  in  recovering  property  fraudulently  taken 
from  me ;  and  I  perceive,  from  their  remarks,  that  my  acquaintances 
would  pity  mc  as  a  lost  man  if  I  got  into  your  Court  of  Equity. 
Whether  active  or  passive,  I  am  in  danger.  Your  arrangements 
are  such  that  I  may  be  pecuniarily  knocked  on  the  head  by  some 
one  who  pretends  I  have  injured  his  property.  1  have  the  alterna- 
tive of  letting  my  pocket  Ije  picked  by  the  scamp  who  makes  this 
allegation  in  the  hope  of  being  paid  to  desist,  or  of 
ting  the  allegation   in  Chancery,  and   there  letting  my  pocket 

picked,  probably  to  a  still  greater  extent,  by  your  agencies.    Xay, 
you  have,  as  you  profess,  done  me  justice   by  giving  me  a 
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■verdict  anil  condemning  the  scamp  to  pay  costs,  I  find  I  may  still 
be  ruined  by  having  to  pay  my  O'^vn  costs  if  he  has  no  means.  To 
make  your  system  congruous  tlirougliout,  it  only  needs  that,  when  1 
call  him  to  save  me  from  the  foot-pad,  youi-  policeman  should  deal 
me  still  heavier  blows  than  tlio  foot-pad  did,  and  empty  my  purse 
of  what  remains  in  it." 

"  Why  so  impatient  \  Are  we  not  going  to  reform  it  all  ?  Was  it 
not  last  session  proposed  to  make  a  Court  of  Appellate  Jurisdiction 
by  appointing  four  peers  with  salaries  of  £7000  each  ?  And  has 
there  not  been  brought  forward  this  session,  even  quite  early,  a 
Cfovemment-measuve  for  preventing  the  conflict  of  Law  and  Ef|uity, 
and  for  facilitating  appeals?" 

"Thanks  in  advance  for  the  improvement.  When  I  have  failed  to 
ruin  myself  by  a  first  suit,  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  think  that  I  can 
complete  my  ruin  by  a  second  with  leas  delay  than  heretofore. 
Meajiwhile,  instead  of  this  reform  which  you  seem  to  think  of 
primary  importance,  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  diminish  the 
occasion  for  appeals,  by  making  your  laws  such  as  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  know,  or  at  any  rate,  such  a.s  it  is  possible  for  your  judges  to 
know  ;  and  I  should  be  tiirther  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  easier 
remedies  against  aggressions,  instead  of  remedies  so  costly,  so  de- 
ceptive, so  dangerous,  that  I  prefer  suffering  the  aggressions  in 
silence.  Daily  I  e.xperience  the  futility  of  your  system.  I  start 
on  a  journey  expecting  that  in  conformity  with  the  advertised 
times  I  shall  just  be  able  to  reach  a  certain  distant  town  before 
night;  but  the  train  being  an  hour  late  at  one  of  the  junctions, 
I  am  defeated — ara  put  to  the  cost  of  a  night  spent  on  the  way 
and  lose  half  the  next  day.  I  paid  for  a  first-class  scat  that  I 
might  have  space,  comfort,  and  unobjectionable  fellow-travellers; 
btit,  stopping  at  a  town  where  a  fair  is  going  on,  the  guard,  ou 
the  plea  that  the  third-class  carriages  are  full,  thrusts  into  the 
compartment  more  persons  than  there  are  places  for,  who,  both  by 
behaviour  and  odour,  are  repulsive.  Thus  in  two  ways  I  am  de- 
frauded. For  part  of  the  fraud  T  have  no  remedy  ;  and  for  the 
rest  my  remedy,  doubtful  at  beat,  is  practically  unavailable.  Is 
the  reply  that  against  the  alleged  breach  of  conti-act  as  to  time, 
the  company  lias  guarded  itself,  or  professes  to  have  guarded 
itself,  by  disclaiming  responsibility  \  The  allowing  such  a  disclaimer 
ifi  one  of  your  countless  negligences.  You  do  not  allow  me  to 
plead  irresponsibility  if  I  give  the  company  bad  money,  or  if, 
having  bought  a  ticket  for  the  second  class,  I  travel  in  the  first.     On 

CO  ' 

my  side  you  regard  the  contract  as  quite  definite ;  but  on  the  other 
aide  you  practically  allow  the  contract  to  remain  undefined.     And 
now  see  the  general  eflects  of  your  carelessness.     Scarcely  any  trains 
VOL.  XXI.  3  It 
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keep  tlicir  times;  and  the  result  of  chronic  unpunctuality  is  a  mol 
tiplication  of  accidents  and  losa  of  life." 

"  How  about  laissez-faire  ?  I  thought  your  notion  was  that  the 
less  Government  medtiletl  with  these  things  the  better  ;  and  now  you 
complain  that  the  law  does  not  secure  your  comfort  in  a  railway- 
carriage  and  see  that  you  are  delivered  at  your  journey's  end  in  due 
time.  I  suppose  you  approved  of  the  proposal  made  in  the  Houae 
last  sossiion,  thatcom{>anies  should  be  compelled  to  give  foot-warmeE^^^ 
to  second-class  passengers."  ^^^| 

"  Really  you  amaze  me.  I  should  have  thought  that  not  even 
ordinary  intelligence,  much  less  select  legislative  intelligence,  would 
have  falleu  into  such  a  confusion.  I  am  not  blaming  you  for  failing 
to  secure  me  comfort  or  punctuality,  I  am  blaming  you  for  failing 
to  enforce  contiacts.  Just  as  strongly  as  I  protest  against  your 
neglect  in  letting  a  company  take  my  money  and  then  not  give 
me  all  I  paid  for  ;  so  strongly  should  I  protest  did  you  dictate  how 
mucli  convonicncG  sh<MjKl  be  given  me  i'or  so  much  money.  Surely  I 
need  not  remind  you  that  yoiu:  civil  law  in  general  proceeds  on  the  ■ 
principle  that  the  goodnes-s  nr  badnes.'}  of  a  bargain  is  the  affair  of  \ 
those  wlio  make  it,  not  yourattair  ;  but  that  it  is  your  d\ity  to  enforce 
the  l>argftin  when  made.  Only  in  proportion  as  this  is  done  can  men's 
lives  in  society  he  nuiintuiued.  The  condition  to  all  life,  human  or 
other,  is  tliat  efi'ort  put  forth  shall  bring  the  means  of  repairing 
the  parts  wasted  by  effort — shall  bring,  too,  more  or  less  of  surplus. 
A  creature  that  continuously  expends  energy  without  return  in  nutri- 
ment dies;  and  a  creature  is  indirectly  killed  by  anything  which, 
after  energies  have  been  expendei!,  habitually  intercepts  the  return. 
This  holds  of  associated  human  beings  as  of  all  other  beings.  lu 
a  society,  most  citizens  do  not  obtain  sustenance  directly  by 
the  jKiwcrs  they  exert,  but  do  it  indirectly :  each  gives  the  pro- 
duce of  his  powers  exerted  in  his  special  way  in  exchange  for 
the  produce  of  other  mcn'.s  powers  exerted  in  other  ways.  The 
condition  under  which  only  this  obtaining  of  sustenance  to  replace 
the  matter  wasted  by  effort  can  be  carried  on  in  society,  is  fulfil- 
ment of  contracts.  Non-fulHhiient  of  contract  is  letting  energy  be 
expended  in  expectatitm  of  a  retura,  and  then  withholding  the 
return.  TLe  maintenance  of  contract,  therefore,  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  funilatueutal  principle  of  all  life  under  the  form  given  to  it  by 
social  arrangements.  I  blame  you  because  you  do  not  maintain  thia 
fundamental  principle ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  allow  life  to  be  im- 
p43ded  and  sacrificed  in  countless  indirect  ways.  You  are,  I  admit, 
solicitous  about  my  life  as  endangered  by  my  own  acts.  Though  you 
very  inadequately  guard  me  against  injuries  from  others,  you  seem 
particularly  anxious  that  I  shall  not  injure  myself.     Emulating  Sir 
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Peter  Laurie,  who  made  himself  so  famous  by  threatening  to  'put 
down  suicide,'  you  do  what  you  can  to  prevent  me  from  risking 
my  limbs.  Your  great  care  of  rao  is  shown,  for  instance,  by  enforcing 
a  bye-law  which  forbids  me  to  leave  a  railway-train  in  motion ;  and 
if  I  jump  out,  I  find  that  whether  1  hurt  myself  or  not,  you  decide  to 
hurt  me — by  a  fine.*  Not  only  do  you  thus  punish  me  when  I  run 
the  risk  of  punishing  myself;  but  your  amiable  anxiety  for  my  welfare 
shows  itself  in  taking  money  out  of  my  pocket  to  provide  me  with 
various  conveniences — baths  and  wash-houses,  for  example,  and  free 
access  to  books.  Out  of  my  pocket,  did  I  say  1  Not  always.  Some- 
times out  of  the  pockets  of  those  least  able  to  afford  it ;  as  when, 
from  poor  authors  who  lose  by  their  books,  you  demand  gratis  copies 
for  your  public  libraries,  that  I  and  others  may  read  them  for  nothing 
— Dives  robbing  Lazarus  that  he  may  give  alms  to  the  well-clad ! 
But  these  many  things  you  offer  are  things  I  do  not  ask  ;  and  you 
will  not  effectually  provide  the  one  thing  I  do  ask,  I  do  not  want 
you  to  ascertain  for  me  the  nature  of  the  Sun's  coronaj  or  to  find  a 
north-west  passage,  or  to  explore  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  but  I  do 
want  you  to  insure  me  against  aggression,  by  making  the  punishment 
of  aggressors,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  swift,  certain,  and  not  ruinous 
to  complainants.  Instead  of  doing  this,  you  persist  in  doing  other 
things.  Instead  of  securing  me  the  bread  due  to  my  efforts,  you  give 
me  a  stone — a  sculptured  block  from  Ephesus.  I  am  quite  content 
to  enjoy  only  what  I  get  by  my  own  exertions,  and  to  have  only  that 
information  and  those  pleasures  for  which  I  pay.  I  am  quite  content 
to  suffer  the  evils  brought  on  me  by  my  own  defects — beHeving, 
indeed,  that  for  me  and  for  all  there  is  no  other  wholesome  discipline. 
But  you  fail  to  do  what  is  needed.  You  ai'e  careless  about  guarantee- 
ing me  the  unhindered  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  my  efforts  have  pur- 
chased ;  and  you  insist  on  giving  me  at  other  people's  expense  benefits 
my  efforts  have  not  purchased,  and  on  saving  me  from  penalties  I 
deserve," 

"You  are  unreasonable.  We  are  doing  our  best  with  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  business  brought  before  us  :  sitting  on  committees, 
reading  evidence  and  reports,  debating  till  one  or  two  in  the  morning. 
Session  after  session  we  work  hard  at  all  kinds  of  measures  for  the 
public  welfare — devising  plans  for  educating  the  people  ;  enacting 
better  arrangements  for  tlie  health  of  towns  ;  making  inquiries  into 
the  impurity  of  rivers  ;  deliberating  on  plans  to  diminish  di-unkcnnesa; 
prescribing  modes  of  building  houses  that  they  may  not  fall ;  deputing - 
commissioners  to  facilitate  emigration  ;  and  so  on.  You  can  go  to  no 
place  that  does  not  show  signs  of  our  activity.  Here  are  public  ganlens 
formed  by  our  local  lieutenants,  the  municipal  bodies  ;  here  are  light- 
*  See  COM  in  Ttfluu,  Dec  Ittb,  iaT3. 
3  H  2 
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houses  we  have  put  up  to  prevent  shipwrecks  Everywhere  we  have 
appointed  inspectors  to  sec  that  salubrity  is  maintained ;  everywhere 
there  are  vaccinators  to  see  that  due  precautions  against  small-pox 
ere  obser\'ed  ;  and  if,  happening  to  be  in  a  district  w^here  our  arrange- 
ments are  in  force,  your  desires  are  not  well  controlled,  we  do  our 
best  to  insure  you  a  healthy" 

"  Yes,  I  know  what  you  would  say.  It  is  ail  of  a  piece  with  the  rest 
of  your  policy.  WhUe  you  fail  to  protect  me  against  others,  you  insist 
on  protecting  me  against  myself.  And  your  very  failure  to  do  the 
essential  thing  results  from  the  absorption  of  your  time  in  doing 
non-essential  things.  Do  you  thiuk  that  your  beneficences  moke  up 
for  the  injustices  you  let  me  bear?  I  do  not  want  these  sope 
and  gratuities ;  but  I  do  want  security  against  trespasses,  direct  and 
indirect — security  that  is  real  and  not  uominaL  See  the  predicament 
in  which  I  am  placed.  You  forbid  me  (quite  rightly  I  admit)  to  ad- 
minister justice  on  rny  own  behalf;  and  you  profess  to  administer  it 
for  me.  1  may  not  take  summary  measures  to  resist  encroachment, 
to  reclaim  my  own,  or  to  seize  that  which  I  bargained  to  have  for  my 
cervices ;  you  tell  me  that  T  must  demand  your  aid  to  enforce  my 
claim.  But  demanding  your  aid  commonly  brings  such  frightful  evils 
that  I  prefer  to  bear  the  wrong  done  me.  So  that,  practically,  having 
forbidden  me  to  defend  myself,  you  fail  to  defend  me.  By  this  my 
life  is  vitiated  along  with  the  lives  of  citizens  in  gencraL  All  trans- 
actions are  impeded  ;  time  and  labour  are  lost ;  the  prices  of  commo- 
dities are  raised.  Honest  men  are  defrauded,  and  rogues  thrive. 
Debtors  outwit  their  creditors  ;  bankrupts  make  purees  by  their 
failures  and  recommence  on  larger  scales ;  and  financial  frauds  that 
ruin  their  thousands  go  unpunished." 

Thus  far  our  impatient  friend.  And  now  see  how  untenable  is  hi-s 
position.  He  actually  supposes  that  it  is  possible  to  get  government 
conducted  on  rational  principles !  His  tacit  assumption  is  that  out 
of  a  community  morally  imperfect  and  intellectually  impertect, 
there  may  in  some  way  be  had  legislative  regulation  that  is  not  pro- 
portionately imperfect !  He  is  under  a  delusion.  Not  by  any  kind 
of  government,  established  after  any  method,  can  the  thing  be  done> 
A  good  and  wise  autocrat  cannot  be  chosen  or  otherwise  obtained  by 
a  people  not  good  and  wise.  Goodness  and  wisdom  will  not  charac- 
terize the  successive  families  of  an  oligarchy,  arising  out  of  a  bad  and 
foolish  people,  any  more  than  they  will  characterize  a  line  of  kings. 
H^or  will  any  system  of  representatiun,  limited  or  universal,  direct 
or  indirect,  do  more  than  represent  the  average  nature  of  citizens. 
To  dissipate  his  notion  that  truly-rational  government  can  bo  provided 
for  themselves  by  a  people  not  truly  rational,  he  needs  but  to  read 
dect ion-speeches  and   observe   how  votes  are  gained   by  clap-trap 


appeals  to  senseless  prejudices  and  by  fostering  liopes  of  impossible 
benefits,  while  votes  are  lost  by  candid  statements  of  stem  truths 
and  endeavours  to  dissipate  groundless  expectations.  Let  him  •watcli 
the  process,  and  he  will  see  that  when  the  fermenting  mass  of  poli- 
tical passions  and  beliefs  is  put  into  the  electoral  still,  there  distils 
over  not  the  wisdom  alone  but  the  folly  also — sometimes  in  the 
larger  proportion.  Nay,  if  he  watches  closely  he  may  suspect  that 
not  only  is  the  corporate  conscience  lower  than  the  average  indi- 
vidual conscience,  but  the  corporate  intelligence  too.  The  minority 
of  the  wise  in  a  constituency  is  liable  to  be  wholly  submerged  by  the 
majority  of  the  ignorant :  often  ignorance  alone  gets  represented.  In 
the  representative  assembly,  again,  the  ruany  mediucrities  practically 
rule  the  few  superiorities :  the  few  superior  are  obliged  to  express 
those  views  only  which  the  rest  can  understand,  and  must  keep  to 
themselves  their  best  and  farthest-reaching  thoughts  as  thoughts 
that  would  have  no  weight.  He  needs  but  to  remember  that  abstract 
principles  are  pooh-poohed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  see  at  once 
that  while  tlie  unwisdom  e.xpres.ses  itself  abundantly,  what  of  highest 
wisdom  there  may  be  has  to  keep  silence.  And  if  he  asks  an  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  the  intelligence  of  the  body  of  members 
brings  out  a  result  lower  than  would  the  intelligence  of  the  average 
member,  he  may  see  one  in  those  muddlings  of  provisions  and  con- 
fusions of  language  in  Acts  of  Parliameut,  which  have  lately  been 
calling  forth  protests  from  the  judges. 

Thus  the  assumption  that  it  is  possible  lor  a  nation  to  get  in  the 
shape  of  law  something  like  embodied  reason,  when  it  is  not  itself 
pervaded  by  a  correlative  reasonableness,  is  improbable  d,  priwi 
and  di.sproved  a  poetertori.  The  belief  that  truly-good  legislation 
and  administration  can  go  along  with  a  humanity  not  truly  good,  is 
a  cliroDic  delusion.  While  our  own  form  of  government,  giving 
means  for  expressing  and  euforciug  claims,  is  the  best  form  yet 
evolved  for  preventing  aggres-sious  of  class  upon  class,  and  of  indi- 
viduals on  one  another;  yet  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  from  it,  any  more 
than  from  other  forms  of  goverumeut,  a  capacity  and  a  rectitude 
greater  than  that  of  the  society  out  of  which  it  grows.  And  criticisms 
like  the  foregoing,  which  imply  that  its  shortcomings  can  be  set 
right  by  expostulating  with  existing  governing  agents  or  by  appoint- 
ing others,  imply  that  subtlest  kind  of  political  bias  which  is  apt 
to  remain  when  the  stronger  kinds  have  been  got  rid  of. 


Second  only  to  the  class-bias,  we  may  say  that  the  political  bias 
most  seriously  distorts  sociological  conceptions.  That  this  is  so  with 
the  bias  of  political  party,  every  one  sees  in  some  mca.sure,  though 
not  in  full  moa.sure.  It  is  manifest  to  the  Radical  that  the  bias  of 
the   Tory  blinds  him  to   a  present  evil    or   to  a  future  go™!.     It 
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is  manifest  to  the  Tory  that  the  Radical  does  not  see  the  benefit 
there  is  in  that  which  he  wishes  to  destroy,  and  fails  to  recognize  the 
mischiefs  likely  t«i  be  done  by  the  institution  he  would  establish. 
But  neither  imagines  that  the  other  is  no  less  needful  than  himself. 
The  Rruiical,  with  his  impracticable  ideal,  is  unaware  that  bis  enthu- 
siasm will  serve  only  to  advance  things  a  little,  but  not  at  all  as  he 
expects  ;  and  he  will  not  admit  that  the  obstructivcness  of  the  Tory 
is  a  wholesome  check.  The  Tory,  doggedly  resisting,  cannot  perceive 
that  the  established  order  is  but  relatively  good,  and  that  his  defence 
of  it  is  simply  a  means  of  preventing  premature  change ;  while  he 
fails  to  recognize  in  the  bitter  antagonism  and  sanguine  hopes  of  the 

idical,  the  agencies  without  which  there  could  be  no  progress.     Thus 
neither  fully  understands  his  own  function  or  the  function  of 
opponent ;  and  by  as  much  as  he  falls  short  of  understanding  it,  he  i»^ 
tdisabled  from  rightly  understanding  social  phenomena. 

The  more  general  kinds  of  political  bias  distort  men's  sociological 
"oonceptious  in  other  ways,  but  quite  as  seriously.  There  is  this 
perennial  delusion,  common  to  Radical  and  Tory,  that  legislation 
I  omnipotent,  and  that  things  will  get  done  because  laws  are  passed  to 
do  them ;  there  is  this  confidence  in  one  or  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, due  to  the  belief  that  a  government  once  established  will 
retain  its  form  and  work  as  was  intended  ;  there  is  this  hope  that  by 
some  means  the  collective  wisdom  can  be  separated  from  the  col- 
i^lective  folly,  and  set  over  it  in  such  way  as  to  guide  things  aright ; — 
all  of  them  implying  that  general  political  bias  which  inevitablyii 
coexists  witii  subordination  to  political  agencies.  The  effect  on 
sociological  speculation  is  to  maintain  the  conception  of  a  society  as 
something  manufactured  by  statesmen,  and  to  distract  attention  from,. 
the  phenomena  of  social  evolution.  While  the  regulating  agency 
occupies  the  thoughts,  scarcely  any  thought  is  given  to  those  astound- 
ing processes  and  results  due  to  the  energies  regulated.  The  genesis, 
of  the  vast  productive  and  manufacturing  and  distributing  agencies 
which  has  gone  on  spontaneously,  often  hindered,  and  at  l)est  only 
restrained,  by  governing  powers,  is  passed  over  with  unobservant 
eyes.  And  thus,  by  continually  contemplating  the  power  which 
keepis  in  order,  and  contemplating  i-arely,  if  at  all,  the  activities  that 
are  kept  in  order,  there  is  produced  an  extremely  one-sided  theory  of 
society. 

Clearly,  it  is  with  this  as  it  is  with  the  kinds  of  bias  previouslj 
considered— the  degree  of  it  bears  a  cei-tain  neces.sary  relation  to  the 
temporary  phase  of  progress.  It  can  diminish  only  as  fast  as 
society  advances,  A  well-balanced  social  self-consciousness,  like  a 
well-balanct;d  individual  self-consciousness,  is  the  accompaniment  of 
a  high  evolution. 

Herbert  Spencer. 
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WHO   DISCOVERED   THE  QUANTIFICATION   OF 
THE   PREDICATE? 


IN  Km  brief  ailiclc  contained  in  tlie  last  number  of  the  Contempo- 
rary Review,  Professor  Spencer  Baynes^asserts  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  written  with  the  iucuutioasness  of  a  novice  concerning 
tlie  relation  of  Mr,  George  Bentham  andJSir  W.  Hamilton  to  the 
dificovery  of  the  quantiKcatiou  of  the  predicate.  Mr.  Baynes  no  doubt 
regards  hi.s  vindication  of  Hamilton  as  a  crushing  reply  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  daring  substitution  of  one  name  lor  the  other  in  alluding 
to  this  great  logical  discovery ;  and  it  must  j  be  allowed  that  both 
Mr.  Bayncs'  article  and  t!ie  old  letter  to  the  Aihenivitm,  qur>t43d 
therein,  are  highly  creditable  to  hiii  skillas  an  atlvocate,  and  t<>  his 
esteem  for  an  eminent  teacher  and  friend.  Hi.s  statements,  however, 
are  entirely  of  an  ex  jxirte  nature,  and  as  he  alludes  to  a  correspon- 
dence with  rae  upon  the  subject  (in  the  year  ISfiS)  I  should  like  to 
explain  that  neither  by  that  conespundence,  nor  by  any  subsequent 
inquiry',  have  I  been  led  to  abandon  myjfstrong  opinion  that  Mr. 
George  Bentham,  the  prest-nt  distiuguislied  President  of  the  Linnffian 
Society,  is  substantially  the  first  discoverer  of  this  logical  principle, 
so  far  as  its  discovery  can  be  said  to  be'Jdue  to  British  philosophers 
of  the  present  century.  As  Mr.  Spencer  has'^now  raised  the  question 
I  must  venture  with  regret  tti  incur  the  censure  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Bayncs,  by  questioning  the  accuracy  of  most  of  his  statement.H  con- 
cerning the  "  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Logic,"'  pubiisherl  by  Mr. 
Bentham  in  1827,  and  reviewed  by  Sir  W.  Hamiltun  in  1833,  as  any 
one  may  see  by  turning  either  to  the  EiUiihiti'fjJ^Reviexv  nf  April, 
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1833,  No.  CXV.,  vol  Ivi.,  pp.  194—238,  or  to  Hamilton's  reprinted 
"  Discussions,"  article  No.  4. 

The  following  are  the  categorical  answers  which  I  must  miake  ti> 
Mr.  Ba3mes*  statements  : — 

(1).  Mr.  Bentham  distinctly  explains  the  principle  of  the  quantified 
predicate  (p.  131),  and  makes  it  the  general  foundation  of  his  treat- 
ment, both  of  propositions  and  syllogisms  (pp.  131 — 162). 

(2).  He  doea  employ  the  principle  with  success  to  explain  the  true 
logical  value  of  propositions,  and  although  his  expression  "  conversive 
syllogism"  is  not  to  be  defended,  he  does  thoroughly  apply  the  quanti- 
fication of  the  predicate  to  simplify  the  doctrine  of  conversion  of 
propositions.  He  says  (p.  150),  "  In  transposing  the  terms  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  change  their  sign  of  extent ;  and  it  is  in  order  to 
avoid  this  defect  that  the  extent  should  always  be  distinctly  expresBed," 
meaning  by  extent  the  extent  of  both  terms. 

(3).  Mr.  Baynes  asserts  that  Mr.  Bentham,  although  he  undoubtedly 
stated  exactly  the  same  eight  propositions  which  are  characteristic  of 
Hamilton's  system,  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  at  once 
rejected  three  out  of  the  eight. 

This  is  only  very  partially  correct.  Mr.  Bentham's  words  are  as 
follows  (p.  134)  :  "  But  as  in  all  equations,  it  matters  not  which 
member  is  expressed  first,  the  two  last  of  these  forms  are  identical 
with  the  two  first,  and  may  therefore  be  omitted,  it  being  more 
common,  as  well  as  more  convenient,  to  express  the  universal  term 
before  the  partial  one.  The  second  form  may  also  be  suppressed,  a& 
the  fourth  expresses  the  same  idea  in  a  manner  more  convenient  for 
the  deductive  process."  Now  this  means  that  two  propositions  were 
so  obviously  the  converses  of  the  others  ("  some  elements  are  all 
metals,"  being  the  evident  converse  of  "all  metals  are  some 
elements  ")  that  he  did  not  care  to  encumber  his  list  by  stating 
them  twice  over.  This  is  exactly  what  Hamilton  did  in  his  so-called 
"  Unfigured  Syllogism,"  in  which  either  term  of  a  proposition  was. 
indifferently  written  first,  as  was  most  convenient.  Hamilton  subse- 
quently claimed  for  his  system  that  it  destroyed  the  necessity  of 
distinguishing  subject  and  predicate,  by  showing  that  propositions 
are  merely  equations,  and  enabling  us  to  convert  them  all  simply. 
(See  his  Controversy  with  De  Morgan  in  De  Morgan's  "Formal 
Logic,"  Appendix,  p.  308.) 

As  regards  the  second  form  of  proposition,  Mr.  Bentham  may  per- 
haps have  been  in  error,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  though  he  proposes 
to  suppress  it,  he  really  does  not  do  so,  but  introduces  it  again  on  pp. 
134,  141,  and  160,  in  conjunction  with  the  fourth  form.  I  believe^ 
therefore,  that  Bentham's  quantification  was  substantially  as  "  tho- 
roughgoing "  as  that  of  Hamilton. 
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(4).  Although  Mr.  Bentham  did  not  actually  wTlt<5  out  a  new 
system  of  syllogisms,  lie  clearly  pointed  out  tlie  existence  of  such  a 
system  as  the  necessary  result  of  hi.s  principle.  He  says  (p.  154) : 
"  The  five  (in  reality  as  stated  above,  wj^)  species  of  simple  proposi- 
tions, as  given  in  the  tahle  at  the  end  of  my  la«t  chapter,  may  be 
combined  three  by  three  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  transposing  the 
terms,  and  by  changing  the  signs  of  extent,  or  those  of  identity  or 
divei-sity.  Nineteen  of  these  combinations  have  been  separately  desig- 
nated by  logicians."  Beutham,  again,  proposes  to  replace  the  complex 
rules  of  the  syllogism  by  certixin  simple  axioms  (p.  155),  and  adds  :  "In 
order  to  show  the  aU-couiprehensiveuess  of  ttioso  rules  or  axioms,  in  as 
far  08  they  relate  to  syllogisms,  it  might  not  appear  irrelevant,  if  I 
were  to  exemplify  tliem  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  syllogisms  given 
by  Dr.  Wliately,"  and  he  gives  six  examples  expressed  in  sjrmbolic 
propositions  of  the  ([Uantified  form  (pp.  158 — 160). 

Now  we  find  that  Haniilton  claimed  to  be  in  possession  of  his 
principle  of  the  quaiitified  pretlicate  in  1833,  becau.se  in  his  review  of 
Beutham '.s  book  he  incidentally  employed  two  quantified  predicates 
iu  discussing  the  inductive  .syLlogi.';m  (see  "  Discussions,"  2ii(l  ed.  pp. 
163 — 16G).  Yet  the  very  btnjk  under  review  contained  more  than 
forty  examples  of  propositions  with  quantified  predicates,  besides  six 
syllogisias  i'uliy  worked  out  according  to  the  principle  which  Hamil- 
ton claims  to  be  his  own.  What,  however,  appears  most  fatal  to 
Hamilton'}!  positicjn  is  tlie  fact  that  in  1846  and  1847  he  bmught  an 
acrlmonitms  charge  of  plagiarism  against  the  late  Profe.ssi>r  De  Mor- 
gan, one  of  the  most  upright  uud  almost  mitrbidly  scrupulous  of  men. 
Now  when  we  compai-e  the  systems  of  Bentham,  Hamilt<ju,  and  De 
Morgan,  it  clearly  appeal's  that  the  re.Hemblauce  between  the  two  first 
is  far  more  close  than  between  the  two  last.  De  Morgan  never  did 
adopt  the  same  series  of  eight  projxisitions.  Two  of  De  Morgan's 
eight  propositions  were  essentially  diflereut,  so  that  ho  could  not  have 
lakeu  them  either  from  Bentham  or  Hamilton.  Out  of  the  fruitful 
principle  of  the  quantified  form  of  the  pro|>osition,  Hamilton  developed 
one  system  of  syllogisms,  clearly  ioreshadowed  by  Bentham  ;  Arch- 
bishop Thom.son  developed  inilcpendeutly  nearly  the  .same  system  ; 
De  Morgan  developed  another  and  essentially  diflferent  system ; 
Boole,  on  the  very  .same  principle,  a  still  more  different  system,  pro- 
bably more  valuable  than  any  of  the  othei-s.  Now,  of  these  foui' 
eminent  men,  Hamilton  is  the  only  one  Avho  can  be  shown  to  have 
had,  or  probably  had  any  knowledge  of  Beutham's  book ;  and  yet 
Hamilton  is  the  one  commonly  credite<l  with  the  di.scovery. 

This  discovery  is  undoubtedly  the  most  fruitful  one  made  in 
abstract  logical  science  since  tlie  time  of  Aristotle,  and  there  are  so 
many  curious  points  about  the  matter,  that  it  is  likely  to  attract 
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attention  from  time  to  time.  That  Hamilton  himself,  in  reviewing 
Bentham's  book,  failed  to  make  the  slightest  reference  to  Bentham's 
statement  of  a  principle  afterwards  to  be  the  ground- work  of  Hamilton's 
reputation  for  original  discovery ;  that  no  mention  of  the  book  occurs, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  other  part  of  Hamilton's  elaborate  his- 
torical comments  on  logic ;  that  Mr.  Baynes  when  preparing,  with 
the  assistance  of  Hamilton,  a  history  of  the  principle  of  quantifica- 
tion, in  which  the  faintest  allusions  of  the  schoolmen  to  the  principle 
were  duly  inserted,  remained  wholly  unconscious  of  the  existence  of 
Bentham's  book  ;  these  are  facts  only  to  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  Hamilton  never  looked  beyond  page  125  of  the  book  (containing 
287  pages)  which  he  was  reviewing,  in  a  manner  not  uncommon  to 
reviewers.  I  should  certainly  have  adopted  this  hypothesis,  except 
for  the  fact  that  when  the  presence  of  the  doctrine  in  Bentham's 
book  was  pointed  out  in  the  ADijtnoewm,  of  21st  December,  1850, 
No.  1208,  by  Mr,  Warlow,  Hamilton  made  no  such  explanation,  and 
indeed,  no  explanation  at  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  a  curious  and 
self-contradictory  note  inserted  at  page  164  of  the  second  edition  of 
his  "  Discussions,"  where  he  claims  his  own  discovery  as  dating  firom 
18S3,  and,  without  naming  Bentham,  appears  to  discredit  his  posses- 
sion of  any  merit.  I  have  said  enough,  however,  to  show  that  this 
question  cannot  be  closed  by  the  summary  denial  of  all  value  to 
Bentham's  work. 

W.  Stanley  Jevons. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  TUE  DEEP  SEA 


ON  the  21st  of  December,  1872,  H.M.S.  Cliallerujer,  an  eighteen 
guti  corvette,  of  2000  tons  burden,  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
barbour  for  a  three,  or  perhaps  four,  years'  criUKe.  No  man-of-war 
ever  left  that  famous  port  before  with  so  singular  an  efjuipnieDt  Two 
<jf  the  eighteen  sixty-eight  poundei-s  of  the  Cluillengers  armament 
remained  to  enable  her  to  speak  with  effect  to  sea-rovers,  haply  devoid 
of  any  respect  for  science,  in  the  remote  seas  for  which  she  is  bound  ; 
but  the  main-deck  was,  for  the  most  part,  stripped  of  its  warlike  gear, 
and  fitte<i  up  with  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  laboratorieM  ; 
photography  had  its  dark  cabin;  while  apparatua  for  dredging,  trawl- 
ing, and  sounding ;  for  photometers  and  for  thermometers,  filled  the 
space  formerly  occupied  by  guns  and  gun-tackle,  pistols  and  cut- 
lasses. 

The  crew  of  the  Challenger  match  her  fittings.  Captain  Nares, 
hi.s  officers  and  men,  are  ready  to  look  after  the  interests  of  hyilro- 
graphy,  work  the  ship,  and,  if  need  be,  fight  her  as  seamen  should  ; 
while  there  is  a  staff  of  scientific  civilians,  under  the  general  direction 
of  Dr.  "Wyville  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  (Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
Edinburgh  University  by  rights,  but  at  present  detached  for  duty  in 
partibiis,)  whose  business  it  is  to  turn  all  the  wonderfully  packed 
stores  of  appliances  to  account,  and  to  accumulate,  before  the  ship 
returns  to  England,  such  additions  to  natural  knowledge  as  shall 
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justify  the  labour  and  cost  involved  in  the  fitting  out  and  maintenance 
of  the  expeditinu. 

Under  the  able  and  zealous  superintendence  of  the  Hydrographex, 
Admiral  Richards,  every  precaiilioti  which  experience  and  forethought 
coukl  device  has  been  taken  to  pro\'ide  the  expedition  with  the 
■material  cnnditions  of  success;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  nothing  short  ' 
of  wreck  or  pestilence,  both  most  improbable  contingencies,  could  pre- 
vent the  Claillcnijcr  from  doing  splendid  work,  and  opening  up  a  new 
era  in  the  histoiy  of  scientific  voyages. 

The  dispatch  of  this  expedition  is  the  cutniinatiim  of  a  series  of 
such  enterprises,  gradually  increasing  in  magnitude  and  importance, 
which  the  Admiralty,  greatly  to  its  credit,  has  carried  out  for  some 
years  pa^t ;  and  the  history  of  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Wyville  Thomson 
in  the  beautifully  illustrated  volume  entitled  "The  Depths  of  the  S^ 
published  since  his  departure. 

"In  the  spring  of  the  year  1868,  my  friend  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  at  that 
time  one  of  tlie  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  with  rae  in  Ireland, 
wliero  we  were  working  out  togctlicr  the  Btructiiro  and  development  of  the 
Oiuoids.     1  hud  long  previously  liad  a  profound  eonvictiuu  that  the  land 
of  pronii.so  lor  the  natui-ahst,  the  inly  remniiiing  region  where   there   were 
eudlesH  iioVLlties  of  extraordiuaiy  ititerest,  ready  to  the  hand  which  had  the 
menus  of  frutheriiij;  tlicni,  was  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  1  had  even  had  a 
glinij)»e  of  JsKiiio  ofthe.sL  ttciisures,  lor  I  hud  seen,  the  year  hoforc,  witli  Prof. 
Sars,  the  forms  which  I  have  already  mentioned  dredged  by  his  son  at  a  depth 
of  3U()  to  400  fathoms  off  the  LolVoteiv  luhuids,     I  propounded  my  views  to 
my  fellow-liihourer,  und  wc  discussed  the  subject  many  times  over  our  micro- 
scopes.    I  strongly  linked  Dr.  t'urpouter  to  use  his  influence  at  head-quarters 
to  induce  tlio  Adtnindty,  probsiljly  thnmgh  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  ■ 
to  give  U8  the  use  of  u  vessel  properly  fitted  with  dredging  gear  and  all- 
necessary  Bcientific  apparatus,  that  many  hcavj'  questions  as  to  the  &tate  of] 
things  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  which  were  still  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
might  be  defiuittily  settled.    After  full  cousiderutiou.  Dr.  Carpenter  promised 
his  hciirty  co-operation,  and  wo  agreed  that  I  slmuld  write  to  him  on  hi& 
return  to  London,  indicating  generally  the  results  which  I  anticipated,  and 
sketching  out  what  1  conceived  to  be  a  proiniaing  line  of  inquiiy.     The 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  warmly  supptirted  the  proposal ;  and  I  givo 
here  in  chronological  order  the  short  and  eminently  satisfactory  correspond- 
ence which  led  to  the  Admindty  placing  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Carpenter' 
und  myself  the  gunboat  Ligfitiiiiuf,  under  the  command  of  Staff-Commander  j 
May,  H.N.,  in  the  summer  of  181J8,  for  a  trial  cruise  to  the  North  of  t>oot- 
land,   luid  afterwards  to  the    mucli  wider  surveys  in    II. M.S.   Poraipinff 
Captain  Culver,  R.N.,  which  were  made  with  the  additional  association  of] 
Mr.  Cwyn  Jeffreys,  in  the  summers  of  the  yeara  18lJ'J  and  1870."* 

Plain  men  may  be  puzzled  to  understand  why  Dr.  Wyville  Thom- 
son, not  being  a  cynic,  should  relegate  the  "Land  of  Promise"  to  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  sea  ;   they  may  still  more  wonder  what  manner  of 
"  milk  and  honey"  the  Challenger  expects  to  find  ;  and  their  perplexity 
•  '•  The  Deptli*  of  the  Sen,"  pp.  49-50. 
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may  well  rise  to  its  rnaximum,  when  they  seek  to  divine  the  manner 
in  which  that  milk  and  honey  are  to  be  got  out  of  so  inaccessible  a 
Canaan.  I  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  give  some  answer  to  these 
questions  in  an  order  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  I  havo  stated  them. 

Apart  from  hooks,  and  lines,  and  ordinary  uetii,  fishermen  have,  from 
time  immemoria],  made  use  of  two  kinds  of  implements  for  getting 
at  sea-creatures  which  live  beyond  tide-marks — these  are  the  "dveJge" 
and  the  *'  trawl."  The  dredge  is  iised  by  oyster-fishermen.  Imagine 
a  large  bag,  the  mouth  of  which  has  the  shape  of  an  elongated  paral- 
lelogi'am,  and  is  fastened  to  an  iron  frame  of  the  same  shape,  the  two 
long  sides  of  this  rim  being  fashioned  into  scrapers.  Chains  uttiich 
the  ends  of  the  frame  to  a  stout  rope,  so  that  when  the  bag  is  dragged 
along  by  the  rope,  the  edge  of  one  of  the  scrapers  rests  on  the  ground, 
and  scrapes  whatever  it  touches  into  the  bag.  The  oyster-dredger 
takes  one  of  these  machines  in  his  boat,  and  when  he  has  reached  the 
oyster-bed  the  dredge  is  tossed  overboard  ;  as  .soon  as  it  lias  sunk  to 
the  bottom,  the  rope  is  paid  outsutficiently  to  prevent  it  from  pulling 
the  dredge  directly  upwards,  and  is  then  made  fast  while  the  boat  goes 
ahead.  The  dredge  is  thus  dragged  along  and  scrapes  oysters  and 
other  sea-animals  and  plants,  stones,  and  mud  into  the  bag.  When 
the  dredger  judges  it  to  be  full  he  hauls  it  up,  picks  out  the  oysters, 
throws  the  rest  overboard,  and  begins  again. 

Dredging  in  shallow  water,  say  ten  to  twenty  fathoms,  is  an  easy 
operation  enough  ;  but  the  deeper  the  dredger  goes,  the  heavier  must 
be  his  vessel,  and  the  stouter  his  tackle,  while  the  operation  of  haul- 
ing up  becomes  more  and  more  laborious.  Dredging  in  150  fathoms 
is  very  hard  work,  if  it  has  to  be  canied  on  by  manual  labour  ;  but 
by  the  use  of  the  donkey  engine  to  supply  power.  *  and  of  the  contri- 
vances knoAvn  as  "  accumulators,"  to  diminish  the  risk  of  snapping 
the  dredge  rope  by  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  ve.9sel,  the  dredge 
has  been  worked  deeper  and  deeper,  until  at  last,  on  the  22nd  of  July, 
18(>t),  H.M.S.  Porcup'tne  being  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Captain  Ualver, 
her  commander,  performed  the  unprecedented  feat  of  dredging  in 
2,435  fathoms,  or  14,610  feet,  a  depth  nearly  equal  to  the  height  of 
Mont  Blanc.  The  dredge  "  was  rapidly  hauled  un  deck  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  after  an  absence  of  1^  hours,  and  a 
journey  of  upwards  of  eight  statute  nrdles,"  with  a  hundred  weight 
and  a  half  of  solid  contents. 

*  The  emotional  side  of  the  scientifie  nature  has  its  amgularities.  Slany  petsons 
vriVL  call  to  mind  a  oejtaiii  philoaopher'a  tenderness  ovtr  his  watch—"  the  little 
creature" — which  was  aa  .sing^ularly  Icwt  and  found  a^ain.  but  Dr.  WyvUle 
TbomsoQ  surpasses  the  owner  of  the  watch  in  his  toving-kinduess  towards  a  donkey- 
engine.  "Thia  little  engine  was  the  comfort  of  our  lives.  Once  or  twice  it  was 
oTeiHtrained,  and  then  we  pitied  the  willing  little  thing,  panting  like  an  overtaxed 
hozae." 
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The  tJ"5iwl  is  a  sort  of  net  for  catching  those  fish  which  liabitut 
live  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  such  as  soles,  plaice,  turbot,  and  gumett. 
The  inoutli  of  the  net  may  be  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide,  and  one  edge 
of  its  mouth  is  fastened  to  a  beam  of  wood  of  the  same  length.  The 
two  ends  of  the  beam  are  supported  by  curved  pieces  of  iron,  which 
raise  the  beam  and  the  edge  of  the  net  which  is  fastened  to  it, 
for  a  short  distance,  while  the  other  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the 
net  trails  upon  the  ground.  The  closed  end  of  the  net  has  the 
form  of  a  great  pouch  ;  and,  as  the  beam  is  dragged  along,  the  fisb, 
roused  from  the  bottom  by  the  sweeping  of  the  net,  readily  pass  into 
its  mouth  and  accumiJato  in  the  pouch  at  its  end.  After  drifting 
with  the  title  for  six  or  seven  hours  the  trawl  is  hauled  up,  the  mar- 
ketable fish  are  picked  out,  the  others  thrown  away,  and  the  trawl 
sent  overljoard  for  another  operation. 

More  than  a  thousand  sail  of  well-found  trawlers  are  constantly 
engaged  in  sweeping  the  seas  around  our  coast  in  this  way,  and  it  is 
to  thotu  that  wo  owe  a  very  large  proportion  of  otir  .supply  of  fish. 
The  difficulty  of  trawling,  like  that  of  dredging,  rapidly  increases 
with  the  depth  at  which  the  oponition  is  performed ;  and,  until  the 
i>ther  day,  it  is  probable  that  trawling  at  so  great  a  tlepth  as  100 
fathoms  was  something  unheard  of.  But  the  first  news  from  the 
ChalL'Tiijcr  opens  up  new  pos.'iibilities  for  the  trawl.  , 

Dr.  Wyville  Thomson  writes  (Nature,  March  20,  1873) : — 

"  For  the  first  two  or  three  hauls  in  very  deep  water  off  the  coast  of 
Portugftl,  tho  dredge  cnmo  np  filled  witti  tho  usual  'Atlantic  ooze,'  teuaci- 
0U8  and  uniform  throti^'hout,  and  tho  work  of  houra,  iu  sifting,  gave  the 
very  smidU'st  jjossihle  ro-sult.  We  were  extremely  anxious  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  gcucnd  cliuractcr  of  tliu  Fauna,  iind  particularly  of  the  distribution 
of  the  higher  groups  ;  and  after  various  suggestions  for  modification  of  the 
dredge,  it  was  proposed  to  try  tho  ordinary  trawl,  Wa  had  a  compact 
trawl,  with  a  1-5  fett  beam,  on  lioard,  and  we  s^nt  it  down  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent ut  n  depth  of  UOO  fathoms.  The  experiment  looked  hazardous,  but,  to 
oiu"  great  Butiefaction,  the  tniwl  cnme  up  all  right  and  contained,  with  many 
of  the  krgor  invcrtehmtn,  several  fitiljes.  .  .  .  After  tho  first  attempt  wo 
tried  the  tnxwl  several  times  at.  depths  of  1000,  I52n,  and  finally  2125 
fathoms,  and  always  with  success." 

To  the  coral-fisliL-rs  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  who  seek  the  precious 
red  coral,  which  grows  firmly  fixed  to  rocks  at  a  depth  of  sixty  to 
eighty  fathoms,  both  the  dredge  and  the  trawl  would  bo  useless^ 
They,  thei-eforc,  have  recourse  to  a  sort  of  frame,  to  which  are  fastened 
long  bundles  of  loosely  netted  hempen  cord,  and  which  is  lowered  by 
a  rope  to  the  depth  at  which  the  hempen  cords  can  sweep  over  the 
surface  of  the  rocks  and  break  oft'  the  coral,  which  is  bronght  up  en- 
tangled in  the  cords.  A  similar  contri\ance  has  arisen  out  of  the 
necessities  of  deep-sea  exploration. 
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In  tho  course  of  the  dredging  of  the  Porcupine,  it  was  frequently 
found  that,  while  few  objects  of  interest  were  brought  up  witiiin  the 
dredge,  many  living  creatures  came  up  sticking  to  the  outside  of  the 
dredge-bag,  and  even  to  the  first  few  fathoms  of  the  dredge-rope. 
The  mouth  of  the  dredge  doubtless  rapidly  filled  with  mud,  and  thus 
the  things  it  should  have  brought  up  were  shut  out.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience  Captain  Calver  devised  an  arrangement  not  uahke  that 
employed  by  the  corai-fishers.  He  fastened  half  a  dozen  swabsj  such 
as  are  used  for  drying  decks,  to  the  dredge.  A  swab  is  something 
like  what  a  birch-broom  would  be  if  its  twigs  were  made  of  long,  coarse, 
hempen  yarns.  These  dragged  along  after  the  dredge  over  the  surface 
of  the  mud,  and  entangled  the  creatures  living  there — multitudes  of 
which,  twisted  up  in  the  strands  of  the  swabs,  were  brought  to  the  sur- 
face with  the  dredge.  A  further  improvement  was  made  by  attach- 
ing a  long  iron  bar  to  the  bottom  of  the  dredge  bag,  and  fastening 
large  bunches  of  teased-out  hemp  to  the  end  of  this  bar.  These 
"  tangles "  bring  up  immense  quantities  of  such  animals  as  have 
long  arms,  or  spines,  or  promiuenccs  which  readily  Ijecome  caught  in 
the  hemp,  but  they  are  very  destructive  to  the  fragile  organisms 
which  they  imprison  ;  and,  now  that  the  trawl  can  be  successfully 
worked  at  the  greatest  depths,  it  may  be  expected  to  supersede  them  ; 
at  least,  wherever  the  ground  is  soft  enough  to  permit  of  trawling. 

It  is  obvious  that  between  the  dredge,  the  trawl,  and  the  tangles, 
there  is  little  chance  for  any  organism,  except  such  as  are  able  to 
burrow  rapidly,  to  remain  safely  at  the  bottom  of  any  part  of  the  sea 
which  the  Challenger  undertakes  to  e.\plore.  And,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  scientific  exploration,  we  have  a  fair  chance  of  learn- 
ing what  the  population  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  is  like  in  the  most 
widely  different  parts  of  the  world. 

And  now  arises  the  next  question.  The  means  of  exploration 
being  fairly  adequate,  what  forms  of  life  may  be  looked  for  at  these 
vast  depths  ? 

The  systematic  .study  of  the  Distribution  of  living  beings  is  the  most 
modem  branch  of  Biological  Science,  and  came  into  existence  long 
after  Morphology  and  Physiology  had  attained  a  considerable  deve- 
lopment. This  naturally  does  not  imply  that,  from  the  time  men 
began  to  observe  natural  phenomena,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  animals  and  plants  of  one  part  of  the  world  are  different 
from  those  in  other  regions  ;  or  that  those  of  the  hills  are  different 
from  those  of  the  plains  in  the  same  region  ;  or  finally  that  some 
marine  creatures  are  found  only  in  the  shallows,  while  others  inhabit 
the  deeps.  Nevertheless,  it  w:xs  only  after  the  discoveiy  of  America 
that  the  attention  of  naturalists  wjis  powerfully  drawn  to  the  won- 
derful differences  between  the  animal  population  of  the  central  and 
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southern  pails  of  the  new  world  and  that  of  those  parts  of  the  ofc 
world  which  lie  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  So  far  back  as 
1667  Abraham  Myliiis,  in  his  treatise  "i?«  Ani'malium  orlyin» 
et  viitjratione  'popxdo^'U-vi"  argues  that,  siiice  there  are  iiiuumerable 
species  of  animals  iu  America  which  do  not  exist  elsewhere,  they 
must  have  been  made  and  placed  there  by  the  Deity :  Buffon  no  less 
forcibly  insists  upon  the  difference  between  the  Faunae  of  the  old 
and  new  world.  But  the  first  attempt  to  gather  facts  of  this  order 
into  a  whole,  and  to  co-ordinate  them  into  a  series  of  generalizations, 
or  laws  of  Geographical  Distribution,  is  not  a  century  old,  auJ  is 
contained  in  the  "  Specimen  Zoologiie  Geographicse  Quadxtipeduni 
Domicilia  et  Migrationes  sisteus,"  published,  in  1777,  by  the  learned 
Brunswick  Professor,  Eborhard  Zimmermann,  who  illustrates  bis  work 
by  what  he  calls  a  "  Tabula  Zoographicu,"  which  is  the  oldest  distri- 
butional map  known  to  me. 

In  regard  to  matters  of  fact,  Zimmermann's  chief  aim  is  to  show 
that  among  terrestrial  mammals,  some  occur  all  over  the  world,  while 
others  are  restricted  to  particular  areas  of  greater  or  smaller  extent ; 
and  that  the  abundance  of  species  follows  temperature,  being  greatest 
in  warm  and  least  in  cold  climates.  But  marine  animals,  he  thinks, 
obey  no  such  law.  The  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Seas,  he  says,  are  as  full 
of  fi.shcs  and  other  animals  as  those  of  the  tropics.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  cold  doe.s  not  affect  the  dwellers  in  the  sea  as  it  does  land 
animals,  and  that  this  must  be  the  case  follows  from  the  fact  that  sea 
water,  "  propter  varia.s  qua.s  continet  bituminis  spiritusque  particu- 
las,"  freezes  with  much  more  difficulty  than  fresh  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  heat  of  the  Equatorial  sun  penetrates  but  a  short 
distance  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Moreover,  according  to 
Ziramei-m:um,  the  incessant  disturbance  of  the  mass  of  the  sea  by 
winds  and  tides,  so  mixes  up  the  warm  and  the  cold  that  life  is 
evenly  diffused  and  abundant  throughout  the  ocean. 

In  1810,  Ris.so,  in  his  work  on  the  Ichthyolog)'  of  Nice,  laid  the 
foundation  of  what  has  since  been  termed  "  bathymetrical "  distribu- 
tion, or  distribution  in  depth,  by  showing  that  regions  of  the  sea 
bottom  of  different  depths  could  be  distinguished  by  the  fishes  which 
inhabit  them.  There  was  the  littoral  ^tujlon  between  tide  marks 
with  its  sand-eels,  pipe  fishes,  and  blennies :  the  t^eaive&d  region, 
extending  from  tow  water-mark  to  a  depth  of  450  feet,  with  its 
wrasses,  rays,  and  Hat  fish  ;  and  the  decp-ana  regicm,  from  450  feet 
to  1500  feet  or  more,  with  its  file-tish,  sharks,  gurnards,  cod,  and 
sword-fish. 

More  than  twenty  years  later,  MM.  AudouJu  and  Milne  Edwards 
carried  out  the  principle  of  distinguishing  the  Fauna?  of  different 
zones  of  depth  much  more  minutely,  in   their  "Kechorches   pour 
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servir  b,  I'Histoire  Naturelle  Uu  Littoral  de  la  France,"  published  in 
1832. 

They  divide  the  area  included  between  highwatev-mark  and  low- 
water-mark  of  spring  tides  (wliich  is  vexy  extensive,  on  account  of  the 
great  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  on  tiie  Normandy  coast  about  St.  Malo, 
where  their  observations  were  made)  into  four  zones,  each  charac- 
terized by  its  pccuhar  invertebrate  inhabitants.  Beyond  the  fourth 
region  they  distinguisli  a  fifth,  which  h  never  uiicuvered>  and  is 
inhabited  by  oysters,  .scaliops,  and  large  starfishes  and  other  animals. 
Beyond  this  they  seem  tn  think  that  aiiiinal  life  is  absent.* 

Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards  were  tho  first  to  sec  tlie  importance 
of  tlie  bearing  of  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  whicli  marine  ani- 
mals arc  distributed  in  depth,  on  geology.  They  sugge.st  that,  by  this 
means,  it  will  be  possible  to  juilge  whether  a  fossiliferous  stratum 
was  formed  upon  the  shore  of  an  ancient  spa,  and  even  to  determine 
whether  it  was  deposited  in  shallower  or  deeper  watur  on  that  shore  ; 
tlie  association  of  shells  of  animals  which  live  in  difierent  zones  of 
tlepth  will  prove  that  the  shells  have  been  transported  into  tlie  posi- 
tion in  which  they  are  found  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence 
of  shells  in  a  deposit  will  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  waters 
in  which  it  was  formed  were  devoid  of  animal  inhabitants,  inasuiuch 
as  they  might  have  been  only  too  deep  for  habitation. 

Tlie  new  line  of  investigation  thus  opened  by  the  French  natural- 
ists was  followed  np  by  the  Norwegian,  Sars,  in  1835,  by  Edward 
Fotbe.s,  in  our  own  country,  in  lM40,t  and  l>v  CErstoJ,  in  Denmark,  a 
few  years  later,  The  genius  of  Forbes,  combined  with  his  exten.sive 
knowledge  of  botany,  invertebrate  zoology,  and  geology,  enabled  him 
to  do  more  than  any  of  his  compeers  in  bringing  the  importance  of 
distribution  in  depth  into  notice  ;  and  his  researches  in  the  iEgean 
Sea,  and  still  more  his  remarkable  pajier  "  On  the  Geological  Rela- 

*  "  Enfin  plus  bos  encore,  c'est-iUdire  olors  loin  des  cCtes,  lo  fond  des  eaiuc  ne  parait 
plua  etre  habits,  du  inoma  dans  nos  mera,  par  aucun  do  cea  animaux  "  (1.  c.  torn.  i. 
p.  2,S7).    Tbe  '•  ccs  animaux  "  leaves  the  lucauiog  of  the  niithiirs  doubtful, 

t  In  the  paper  in  tbo  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Sarvej  "  cited  farther  on,  Forbes  writes  : 

•'  In  an  essay  *  On  the  Association  of  MoUoBca  on  the  British  Coasts',  conttidered 
with  reference  to  Pleistocene  Geolojry,'  printed  in  [the  'Edinburgh  Aea<lemic  Annual' 
for]  1640, 1  described  the  moIIn.«ca,  oh  distributed  on  our  shores  and  8eas,  in  four  (^eat 
Bonesor  regions,  usually  denominated  '  The  Littoral  2Ione,' '  The  region  of  Laminarire,' 
'The  region  of  Coralliiio*,'  and  'The  region  of  Coraln.'  An  extensive  wries  of 
Teaearohes,  chiefly  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  committ^-e  appointed  by  the 
British  Aasiwiation  to  investigate  the  marine  geology  of  Britain  by  means  of  the 
dredge,  have  not  invalidated  this  classification,  and  the  resoarches  of  Profes^sor 
Loven,  in  the  Norwegian  and  Lapland  seas,  have  borne  ont  their  correctness.  Tho 
first  two  of  the  regions  above  mentioned  had  been  prcvioofily  noticed  by  Lamouroux, 
in  his  account  of  the  distribution  (vertically)  of  sea-weods,  by  Audouin  and  Milne 
Edwards  in  their  '  Obsej^'ations  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  const  of  France,'  and 
by  Sars  in  the  preface  to  his  •  Beskrivclser  og  Jagttagelser. '  '•' 
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tions  of  the  existing  Fauna  .inJ  Flora  of  tLe  British  Isles,"  published 
lu  IS+G,  in  the  first  volume  of  tlie  "  Slemoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Great  Britain,"  attracted  universal  attention. 

On  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands.  Forbes  distinguishes  four  zones 
or  regions,  the  Littoral  (between  tide  marks),  the  Laminartati  (Iw- 
tween  lowwater-mark  and  15  fathoms),  the  Coralline  (from  15  to  50 
fathoms),  and  the  Deep  sea  or  Coral  region  (from  50  fathoms  to  beyond 
100  fathoms).  But,  in  the  deeper  waters  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  between 
the  slioro  and  a  dt-pth  of  300  fathonifi,  Forbes  was  able  to  make  out 
no  fewer  than  eight  zones  of  life,  in  the  course  of  which  the  number 
and  variety  of  forms  gradually  diminished  ;  until,  beyond  300  fathoms, 
life  disappeared  altogether.  Hence  it  appeared  as  if  descent  in  the 
sea  had  much  the  same  cflfoct  on  life,  as  ascent  on  land.  B«cent 
investigations  appear  to  show  that  Forbes  was  right  enough  in  his 
classification  of  the  facts  of  distribution  in  depth  as  they  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  iEgcan  ;  and  though,  at  the  time  ho  wrote,  one  or  two 
observations  were  extant  which  might  have  warned  him  not  to  gene- 
ralize too  extensively  from  his  iEgean  experience,  his  own  dredging 
work  was  so  much  more  extensive  and  systematic  than  that  of  any 
other  naturalist,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  he  should  have  felt  justified 
in  building  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  the  limit  of  the  range 
of  life  in  tiepth  goas,  Forbes*  conclusion  has  been  completely  nega- 
tived, and  the  greatest  depths  yet  attained  show  not  even  an  approach 
to  a  "  zero  of  life  : " — 

"During  the  several  cruises  of  H.M. ships  Lighining  and  Porcupine  in  tho 
years  1868,  1869  and  1870,"  says  Dr.  Wyville  Thomstm,  "fifty-seven  hauls 
of  the  dredge  were  taken  in  the  Atlantic  at  deptlis  beyond  SOD  fathoms, 
and  sixteen  at  depths  hcynnd  l.lino  futlioms,  and,  in  all  cases,  life  was 
abuudiuit.  Ill  l^Gitf  we  took  two  ca&ts  iti  depths  greater  than  2,000 
fathoms.  In  both  of  these  life  wivs  abuud:int ;  .iiid  with  tho  deepest  east, 
2,43-3  fathoms,  off  the  mouth  of  tlie  liiy  of  Biscay,  we  took  living,  well- 
marked  iiud  chiiractcristio  examples  of  all  the  five  invertebrate  8ut>-kixu;- 
dorns.  And  thus  tlie  queatioii  of  the  existence  of  jdjundaut  auinoal  life  at 
the  liottom  of  the  sea  luis  been  fiimlly  settled  and  for  all  depths,  for  there 
is  no  reiison  to  suppose  that  the  deptli  anywhere  exceeds  between  three  and 
four  tbousuiid  tbthoras  ;  ntid  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  conditions  of  a  depth 
of  2,000  fatlionis  to  prevent  tho  full  dcvtlopuiieat  of  a  varied  Fauna,  it  is 
inii>08.sil»le  to  suj»posD  that  oven  an  additional  thousand  fathoms  would  luuke 
any  great  difference."  * 


*  "  The  Depths  of  the  Sea,"  p.  ao. 
previous  otwen-ers,  are  stated  at  length 
drodpings  carried  out  by  Count  Pouitales, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
18C9,  are  particularly  notewortliy,  and  it 
words  of  ProfcBsor  Agaasi/,  "  that  we  owe 
prehensive  baaiM  for  an  exploration  of  the 
era  in  zoological  and  geological  research," 


Results  of  a  simihw  kind,  obtained  hy' 

in  the  sbtth  chapter,  pp.  2fi7 — V.SO.     The! 

,  under  the  authority  of  Professor   Peirce.l 

Coast  Survey,  in  the  years  18^7,  18138,  mdj 

is  probably  not  too  much  to  say,  in  the  I 
to  the  coast  survey  the  fint  broad  and  com- . 
sea  bottom  on  a  large  scale,  opening  a  new 
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As  Dr.  Wyville  Thomson's  recent  letter,  cited  a1x>ve,  shows,  the 
use  of  the  trawl,  at  great  depths,  has  brought  to  light  a  still  greater 
diversity  of  life.  Fishes  came  up  froui  a  depth  of  600  to  more  than 
1,000  fathoms,  all  "  in  a  peculiar  condition  from  the  expansion  of  the 
air  contained  in  their  bodies,  On  their  relief  from  the  extreme  pres- 
sure, their  eyes,  especially,  liad  a  singular  appearance,  protruding  like 
great  globes  from  their  heads."  Bivalve  and  univalve  moltusca  seem 
to  be  rare  at  tlie  greatest  depths;  but  starfishes,  sea  urchins,  and 
other  echiuoderms,  zoophytes,  sponges,  and  protozoa  abound. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Challenger  has  the  privilege  of  opening  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  living  world.  She  cannot  send 
down  her  dredges  and  her  trawls  into  these  virgin  depths  of  the 
great  ocean  without  bringing  up  a  discovery.  Even  though  the 
thing  itself  may  be  neither  "  rich  nor  rare,"  the  fact  that  it  came 
from  tliat  depth,  in  that  particular  latitude  and  longitude,  will  be  a 
new  fact  in  distribution,  and,  as  such,  have  a  certain  importance. 

But  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  the  things  brought  up 
will  very  frequently  be  zoological  novelties  ;  or,  better  still,  zoblogical 
antiquities,  which  in  the  tranquil  and  little-changed  depths  of  the 
ocean  have  escaped  the  causes  of  destruction  at  work  in  the  shallows, 
and  represent  the  predominant  population  of  a  pa.st  age. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Audouin  and  MUne  Edwards  foresaw  the 
general  influence  of  the  study  of  distribution  in  depth  upon  the 
interpretation  of  geological  phenomena.  Forbes  connected  the  two 
orders  of  inquiry  still  more  closely  ;  and  in  the  thoughtful  essay 
"  On  the  connection  between  the  distribution  of  the  existing  Fauna 
and  Flora  of  the  Biitish  Isles,  and  the  geological  changes  which  have 
affected  their  area,  especially  during  the  epoch  of  the  Nortbcni  drift," 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  he  put  forth  a  most  preg- 
nant suggestion. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  sea-bottom  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
British  Islands,  as  in  the  Clyde  district,  among  the  Hebrides,  in  the 
Moray  Firth,  and  in  the  German  Ocean,  there  are  depressed  areie, 
forming  a  kind  of  submarine  valleys,  the  centres  of  which  are  from 
80  to  100  fathoms,  or  more,  deep.  These  depressions  are  inhabited 
by  assemblages  of  mariiie  animals,  which  differ  from  those  found  over 
the  adjacent  and  shallower  region,  and  resemble  those  which  are 
met  with  much  fiu-thcr  north,  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  Forbes  called 
these  ScandinaWan  detachments  "  Northern  outliers." 

How  did  these  isolated  patches  of  a  northern  population  get  into 
these  deep  places  ?  To  explain  the  mptery,  Forbes  called  to  mind 
the  fact  that,  in  the  epoch  which  immediately  preceded  the  pres(iut, 
the  climate  was  much  colder  (whence  the  name  of  "  glacial  epoch  " 
applied  to  it)  ;  and  that  the  shells  which  are  found  fossil,  or  sub-fossil, 
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in  deposits  of  that  age  are  precisely  such  as  are  now  to  be  met  with 
only  in  the  Scandinavian,  or  still  more  Arctic,  regions.  Undoubtedly, 
during  the  glacial  epoch,  the  general  population  of  our  seas  had,  uni- 
versally, the  northern  aspect  which  is  now  presented  only  by  the 
"northern  outliera ;"  just  as  the  vegetation  of  the  land,  down  to  the 
sea  level,  had  the  northern  character  which  is,  at  present,  exhibited 
only  by  the  plants  which  live  on  the  tops  of  our  mountains.  But,  as 
the  glacial  epoch  passed  away,  and  the  present  climatal  conditions  were 
developed,  the  northern  plants  were  able  to  maintain  themselves 
only  on  the  bleak  heights,  on  which  southern  forms  could  not  com- 
pete with  them.  And,  in  like  manner,  Forbes  suggested  that,  after 
the  glacial  epoch,  the  northern  animals  then  inhabiting  the  sea 
became  restricted  to  the  deeps  in  which  they  could  hold  their  own 
against  invaders  from  the  south,  better  fitted  than  they  to  flounsh 
in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  shallows.  Thus  depth  in  the  sea  cor- 
responded in  its  effect  upon  distribution  to  height  on  the  land. 

The  same  idea  is  applied  to  the  explanation  of  a  similar  anomaly  in 
the  Fauna  of  the  -^gean : — 

"In  the  deepest  of  the  regions  of  depth  of  the  ./Egean,  the  represen- 
tation of  a  Northern  Fauna  is  maintained,  partly  by  identical  and  partly 
by  representative  forms.  .  ,  .  The  presence  of  the  latter  is  essentially 
due  to  the  law  (of  representation  of  parallels  of  latitude  by  zones  of  depth), 
whilst  that  of  the  former  species  depended  on  their  transmission  from 
their  parent  seas  during  a  former  epoch,  and  subsequent  isolation.  That 
epoch  was  doubtless  the  newer  Pliocene  or  Glacial  Era,  when  the  Mya 
truncata  and  other  northern  forms  now  extinct  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  found  fossil  in  the  Sicilian  tertiaries,  ranged  into  that  sea.  The 
changes  which  there  destroyed  the  sJuillow  water  glacial  forms,  did  not 
affect  those  living  in  the  depths,  and  which  still  survive."  * 

The  conception  that  the  inhabitants  of  local  depressions  of  the  sea- 
bottom  might  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  population  of  the  area, 
which  had  held  their  own  in  these  deep  fastnesses  against  an  invading 
Fauna,  as  Britons  and  Gaels  have  held  out  in  Wales  and  in  Scotland 
against  encroaching  Teutons,  thus  broached  by  Forbes,  i-eceived  a 
wider  aj)plication  than  Forbes  had  dreamed  of,  when  the  sounding 
machine  first  brought  up  specimens  of  the  mud  of  the  deep  sea.  As 
I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,t  it  at  once  became  obvious  that  the 
calcareous  sticky  mud  of  the  Atlantic  was  made  up,  in  the  main,  of 
shells  of  Globigcrina  and  other  Foraminifera,  identical  with  those  of 
which  the  tnic  chalk  is  composed,  and  the  identity  extended  even  to 
the  presence  of  those  singular  bodies,  the  Coccoliths  and  Cocco- 
splieres,  the  true  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  made  out.     Here  then 

*  "  Memoirs  of  the  Geologfical  Survey  of  Great  Britain,"  Vol.  i.  p.  390. 
t  "  Lay  Sermons,  kc,"  "  On  a  Piece  of  Chalk." 
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were  organisms,  as  old  as  the  cretaceous  epoch,  still  alive,  and  (loing 
their  work  of  ruck-tuaking  at.  the  bottom  of  existing  seas.  Wliat  if 
Gfolngerhia  and  the  Coccoliths  should  not  be  the  only  survivors  of  a 
Avorld  passed  away,  which  are  hidden  heneath  three  miles  of  salt 
water?  The  letter  which  Dr.  Wyville  Thomson  wrote  to  Dr.  Car- 
penter in  May,  1868,  out  of  which  all  these  expeditions  have  grown, 
shows  that  this  query  had  become  a  practical  problem  in  Dr. 
Thomson's  mind  at  that  time ;  and  the  desirableness  of  solving 
the  problenx  is  put  in  the  foregrouml  of  his  reasons  for  urging  the 
Goveraraent  to  undertake  the  work  of  exploration  : — 

"  Two  years  ago,  M.  Sura,  Swedish  Government  Inspector  of  Fisheries, 
had  an  opportunity,  in  his  nfficial  capacity,  of  dredging  off  the  Loffoten 
Islands  at  a  depth  of  3il0  fathoms.  I  visited  Norwny  shortly  after  his 
return,  and  had  au  opportunity  of  studying  with  his  father.  Professor 
Sars,  some  of  his  residtH.  Animal  forms  were  abundant ;  many  of  them 
were  new  to  science  ;  and  among  them  was  one  of  surpassing  interest, 
the  small  crinoid,  of  which  you  have  a  specimen,  and  which  wo  at  once 
recognised  as  a  dograrled  typo  of  the  xipiocnniihe,  an  order  hitherto  re- 
garded as  extinct,  which  attained  its  maximum  iu  the  Pear  Eucrinites 
of  the  Junissic  period,  and  whose  latest  represontativo  hitherto  known 
•was  the  Jlourfiuettucrinns  of  the  chalk.  Some  yeare  ])reviouBly,  Mr.  Abs- 
jrirascn,  dredging  in  200  fathoms  in  the  HarclangorQord,  procured  several 
examples  of  a  Starfish  (Brisinya),  which  seems  to  find  ita  nearest  ally  iu 
the  fossil  genua  ProtoMer.  These  observations  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that 
animal  life  is  abundant  iu  the  ocean  at  depths  vaiying  from  200  to  300 
fathoms,  tliat  tlie  fonns  at  these  great  depths  differ  greatly  from  those  met 
with  in  ordinary  tJretlginga,  and  that,  at  all  cAeutsiu  some  cases,  these  animals 
are  closely  allied  to,  and  would  seetn  to  be  directly  descended  from,  the 
Fauna  of  the  eiirlj'  tertiaries. 

"I  think  flie  latter  residt  might  almost  have  been  anticipated;  and, 
probably,  further  investigation  will  largely  add  to  this  class  of  data,  and 
will  give  us  au  o])p")rtiniity  of  testing  fiur  detornunatioiis  of  the  zoological 
]iosition  of  some  fo:-itjil  types  by  au  examination  of  the  soft  parts  of  their 
recent  representatives.  Tlie  main  cause  of  the  destruction,  the  migration, 
and  the  extreme  modification  of  animal  types,  appear  to  be  chauge  of 
climate,  chiefly  depending  iij)oo  oscillations  of  the  earth's  crust.  These 
oscillations  do  not  appear  to  have  ranged,  in  the  Isorthern  portion  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  much  beyond  1000  feet  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Tertiaiy  Epoch,  The  tenipeniture  of  deep  watei-s  sceniH  to  bo  constant 
for  qH  latitiides  at  30"^  ;  so  that  an  immense  area  of  the  North  Atlantic 
nmst  liuve  bad  its  conditions  unati'ected  by  tertiary  or  post-tertiary  oscilla- 
tions." * 


As  we  shall  see,  the  assumption  that  the  temperature  of  the  deep  sea 
is  eveiywhere  39°  F.  (4"  Cent)  is  an  error,  which  Dr.  Wyville  Thom- 
son adopted  from  eminent  phy.sical  writers;  but  tlie  general  ju.stico 
of  the  reasoning  is  not  aflFectfd  by  this  circunvstance,  and  Dr.  Thom- 
son's expectation  ha.s  been,  to  some  extent,  already  veiified.     Thus, 

•  "  The  Depths  of  the  Sea,"  pp.  51-52. 
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besides  Glohigerina,  there  are  eighteen  species  of  deep-sea  Fora^- 
viini/era  identical  with  species  found  in  the  chalk. 

Imbedded  in  the  chalky  mud  of  the  deep  sea,  in  many  localities, 
are  innumerablo  cup-shaped  sponges,  provided  with  six-rayed 
silicious  spicida,  so  disposed  that  the  wall  of  the  cup  is  formed,  of  a 
lacework  of  flinty  thread.  Not  less  abundant,  in  some  parts  of  tbe 
chalk  formation,  are  the  fossils  known  as  Ventriculites,  well  described 
by  Dr.  Thomson  as  "  elegant  vases  or  cups,  with  branching  root-like 
bases,  or  groups  of  regularly  or  irregularly  spreatling  tubes  delicately 
fretted,  on  the  surface  with  an  impressed  network  like  the  finest 
lace ; "  and  he  adds,  "  When  we  compare  such  recent  forms  as 
Aphrocallistes,  Iphiteon,  Hulton'a,  and  Ashanema,  with  certwn 
series  of  the  chalk  Ventriculites,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt, 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  family — in  some  cases  to  very  nearly 
allied  genera."  * 

Professor  Duncan  finds  "  several  corals  from  the  coast  of  .Porti 
more  nearly  allied  to  chalk  forms  than  to  any  othera." 

The  Stalked  Crinoids  or  Feather  Stars,  so  abundant  in  ancient  tiin^ 
are  now  exclusively  confined  to  the  deep  sea,  and  the  lateexplorationa^ 
have  yielded  forms  of  old  affinity,  the  existence  of  which  has  hitherto] 
been  unsuspected.  Tlie  general  character  of  the  group  of  star  fisheaj 
imbedded  in  the  Avhite  chalk  is  almost  the  same  as  in  the  modera] 
Fauna  of  the  deep  Atlantic.  Tbe  sea  urchins  of  the  deep 
while  none  of  them  are  specifically  identical  mth  any  chalk  form,] 
belong  to  the  same  general  groups,  and  some  closely  approach] 
extinct  cretaceous  genera. 

Taking  these  facts  in  conjunction  witlii  the  positive  evidence  of  thdj 
existence,  during  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  uf  a  deep  ocean  whei-e  noi 
lies  the  dry  land  of  central  and  southern  Europe^  northern  Africa,  and 
western  and  southern  Asia;  and  of  the  gradual  diminution  of  this 
ocean  during  the  older  tertiary  epoch,  until  it  is  represented  at  the 
present  day  by  such  teacups'  full  as  the  Caspian,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Mediterranean;  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Car- 
penter that  what  is  now  the  deep  Atlantic,  was  the  deep  Atlantic 
(though  merged  in  a  vast  easterly  extension)  in  the  Cretaceous  epoch, 
and  that  the  Glohigerina  mud  has  been  accumulating  there  from,  tl 
time  tu  tljLs,  sceuLs  to  me  to  have  a  great  degree  uf  probability.  Ai 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Wyville  Thom.sou  against  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (it  tak« 
two  of  us  to  have  any  chance  against  his  authority)  in  demurring 
the  assertion  that  "'  to  talk  of  chalk  having  been  uninterruptedlj 
formed  in  the  Atlantic  is  as  inadmissible  in  a  geographical  as  in  a 
geological  sense." 

If  the  word  "  chalk  ''  is  to  be  used  as  a  stratigraphical  tema 

•  "The  Depths  of  the  Sea,"  p.  484. 
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restricted  to  Glohigcrina  mud  deposited  duiiufjtlie  Cretaceous  epoch, 
of  course  it  is  impraper  to  call  tlio  jirtscisely  similar  mud  of  more 
recent  date,  clialk.  If,  on  tlie  otlivr  hiiud,  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  mine- 
ralogical  term,  I  do  not  see  liow  the  modern  aud  the  ancient  chalks 
are  to  be  separated — and,  looking  at  the  matter  geographically,  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  l)onng  rod  tlrivon  from  the  surface  of  the 
mud  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  mid-Atlantic  would  pass  tlirough 
one  continuous  mass  of  Globlrjerhia  mud,  first  of  m(jdtTn,  then  of 
tertiary,  and  then  of  mesozoic  date  ;  the  "chalks"  of  different  depths 
and  ages  being  distinguished  merely  by  the  different  fynns  of  other 
organisms  associated  with  the  (ili>h'((jerhue. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  Itelief  in 
the  continuity  of  the  moilern  with  the  ancient  chalk  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  proposition  that  we  can,  in  any  sense  whatever,  be  said 
to  be  still  living  in  tlic  Cretaceous  epoch.  When  the  Chulloujer'a 
trawl  brings  up  an  Ichthyosatirun,  along  with  a  few  living  specimens 
of  Bt'hnLnites  and  TuvriliUs,  it  may  be  admitted  that  she  has  come 
upon  a  cretaceous  "  outlier  ;"  but  a  geological  period  is  churticterizcd 
not  only  by  the  presence  of  those  creatures  which  lived  in  it,  but  by 
the  absence  of  those  which  have  only  come  into  existonce  later  ;  and, 
liowever  large  a.  proportion  of  true  cretaceous  forms  may  hv.  dis- 
covered in  the  deep  sea,  the  modern  types  associated  with  them 
must  be  abolished  before  the  Fauna,  as  a  whole,  could,  with  any 
propriety,  be  termed  Cretaceous. 


I  have  now  indicated  some  of  the  chief  hues  of  Biological  inquiry,  in 
which  the  Cfndienrferhan  special  ojiport unities  for  doing  good  service, 
and  in  following  which  she  will  be  carrying  out  the  work  already 
commenced  by  the  Lightn'nuj  and  PorcuphiG  in  their  cruises  of 
18G8  and  subsecpient  years. 

But  biology,  in  the  long  run,  rests  upon  physics,  aud  the  first  con- 
dition for  arriving  at  a  Mjund  theory  of  distribution  in  tlic  deep  sea,  is 
the  precise  ascertainment  of  the  conditions  of  life;  or,  in  otla-r  words, 
a  full  knowledge  of  all  tliosc  phenomena  which  are  embraced  under 
the  head  of  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Ocean. 

Excellent  work  has  already  been  dout^  in  this  direction,  chiefly 
under  the  superintendence  iii  Dr.  Carpenter,  by  the  Litjlduhnj  and 
the  P&rtuiyme*  and  some  data  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
physical  geography  of  the  sea  have  been  fixed  beyond  a  doubt. 

Thus,  tliougii  it  is  true  tliat  .sea-water  steadily  contracts  as  it  cools 

down  to  its  freezing  point,  instead  of  expanding  before  it  reaches  ita 

fireezdng  point  as   fresh  water  does,   the   truth   lias   been   steadily 

ignored  by  even  the  highest  authorities  in  i*iiysicul  geography,  tuid 

*  "  Proceedinga  of  the  Royal  Society,*  1  !i7()  and  1  i'2. 
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the  erroneous  conclusions  deduced  from  their  erroneous  premises  have 
been  widely  accepted  as  if  they  were  ascertained  facts.  Of  course,  if 
sea-water,  like  fresh  water,  were  heaviest  at  a  temperature  ^f  39°  F. 
and  got  lighter  as  it  approached  32°  F.,  the  water  of  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  sea  could  not  be  colder  than  39°.  But  one  of  the  first 
results  of  the  careful  ascertainment  of  the  temperature  at  different 
depths,  by  means  of  thermometers  specially  contrived  for  the 
avoidance  of  the  en-ors  produced  by  pressure,  was  the  proof  that, 
below  1000  fathoms  in  the  Atlantic,  down  to  the  greatest  depths 
yet  sounded,  the  water  has  a  temperatui-e  always  lower  than  38° 
Fahr.,  whatever  be  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  surface.  And 
that  this  low  temperature  of  the  deepest  water  is  probably  the  universal 
rule  for  the  depths  of  the  open  ocean  is  shown,  among  others,  by 
Captain  Chimmo's  recent  observations  in  the  Indian  ocean,  between 
Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  where,  the  surface  water  ranging  from 
85° — 81°  Fahr.,  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  2270 
to  2656  fathoms,  was  only  from  34°  to  32^  Fahr. 

As  the  mean  temperature  of  the  supei-ficial  layer  of  the  crust  of 
the  eaith  may  be  taken  at  about  50°  Fahr.,  it  follows  that  the  bottom 
layer  of  the  deep  sea  in  temperate  and  hot  latitudes,  is,  on  the  average, 
much  colder  than  either  of  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  in  contact ;  for 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  constant,  while  that  of  the  air  rarely 
falls  so  low  as  that  of  the  bottom  water  in  the  latitudes  in  question ; 
and  even  when  it  does,  has  time  to  affect  only  a  comparatively  thin 
stratum  of  the  surface  Avater  before  the  return  of  warm  weather. 

How  docs  this  apparently  anomalous  state  of  things  come  about  1 
If  we  suppose  the  globe  to  be  covered  with  a  universal  ocean,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  cold  of  the  regions  towards  the  poles  must 
tend  to  cause  the  superficial  water  of  those  regions  to  contract  and 
become  specifically  heavier.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  have 
no  alternative  but  to  descend  and  spread  over  the  sea-bottom,  while 
its  place  Avould  be  taken  by  warmer  water  drawn  from  the  adjacent 
regions.  Thus,  deep,  cold,  polar-equatorial  currents,  and  superfi- 
cial, warmer,  equatorial-polar  cun-ents,  would  be  set  up ;  and  as  the 
former  would  have  a  less  velocity  of  rotation  from  west  to  east  than 
the  regions  towards  Avhich  they  travel,  they  would  not  be  due  southerly 
or  northerly  currents,  but  south-westerly  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  north-westerly  in  the  southern  ;  while,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning, 
the  equatorial-polar  warm  currents  would  be  north-easterly  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  south-easterly  in  the  southern.  Hence,  as 
a  north-easterly  current  has  the  same  direction  as  a  south-westerly 
wind,  the  direction  of  the  northern  equatorial-polar  current  in  the 
extratropical  part  of  its  course  would  pretty  nearly  coincide  with  that 
of  the  anti-trade  winds.     The  freezing  of  the  surface  of  the  polar  sea 
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would  not  interfere  with  tlie  movement  thus  set  up.  For,  however 
had  a  conductor  of  heat  ice  ra<iy  be,  tho  unfrozen  sea-water  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  midersurface  of  the  ice  must  needs  be 
c<*lder  than  that  further  ofl';  and  hence  will  constantly  tend  to 
descend  through  the  subjacent  warmer  water. 

In  this  way  it  would  seem  inevitable  that  the  surface  waters  of  the 
northern  and  southern  frigid  zones  must,  sooner  or  later,  find  their 
way  to  the  bottom  of  the  rest  of  the  ocean ;  and  there  accumulate  to 
a  thickness  dependent  on  the  rate  at  which  they  absorb  heat  from  the 
crust  of  the  earth  l>elow,  and  from  the  surface  water  above. 

If  this  hypothesis  be  correct^  it  follows  that,  if  any  part  of  the 
ocean  in  warm  latitudes  is  shut  off  from  the  influence  of  the  cold 
polar  undertiow,  the  temperature  of  its  deeps  should  be  less  cold  than 
the  temperature  of  con-esponding  depths  in  the  open  sea  Now,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  Nature  offers  a  remarkable  experimental  proof  of 
just  the  kind  needed.  It  is  a  landlocked  sea  which  runs  nearly  east 
and  west,  between  the  twenty-ninth  and  forty-fifth  parallels  of  north 
latitude.  Roughly  ."^peaking,  the  average  temperature  of  the  air  over 
it  is  75°  Fahr.  in  July  and  48°  in  January. 

This  gi^eat  expanse  of  water  is  divided  by  the  peninsula  of  Italy 
(including  Sicily),  continuous  with  which  is  a  submarine  elevation  car- 
rying less  than  1200  feet  of  water,  which  extends  from  Sicily  to  Cape 
Bon  10  Africa,  into  two  groat  pools — an  eastera  and  a  western.  The 
eastern  pool  rapidly  deepens  to  more  than  12,(K)0  feet,  and  sends  off 
to  the  north  its  compai'atively  shallow  branches,  the  Adriatic  and  the 
jEgean  Seas.  The  western  pool  ia  less  deep,  though  it  reaches  some 
10,000  feet.  And,  just  as  the  western  end  of  tlie  eastern  pool  com- 
municates by  a  shallow  passage,  not  a  sixth  of  its  greatest  depth, 
with  the  western  poo],  so  the  western  pool  is  separated  from  the 
Atlantic  by  a  ridgf:  which  runs  between  Capes  Trafidgar  and  Spartel, 
on  which  there  is  hardly  1000  feet  of  water.  All  the  water  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  lies  deeper  than  about  loO  fathoms,  therefore, 
is  shut  off  from  tliat  of  the  Atlantic,  and  there  is  no  communication 
between  the  cold  layer  of  the  Atlantic  (below  1000  fathoms)  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  is  the  tem- 
perature i'>f  the  Mediterranean  ?  Everywhere  below  GOO  feet  it  is 
about  55"  Fahr. ;  and  cnnsetpiently,  at  its  greatest  depth.-s,  it  is  somo 
20°  warmer  than  the  corresponding  depths  of  the  Atlantic, 

It  seems  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  this  difference  in  any 
other  way,  than  that  by  adopting  the  view  .so  strongly  and  ably  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  Carpenter,  that,  in  the  existing  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  such  a  circulatiou  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  does  actually  occur, 
as  theoretically  mu.st  occur,  in  the  universal  ocean,  with  which  we 
started. 
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It  is  quite  another  question,  however,  whether  this  theoretic  circula- 
tion, tme  CAUse  as  it  may  he,  is  competent  to  give  rise  to  such  move- 
ments of  sea-water,  in  mass,  as  those  currents,  which  have  commonly 
been  regarded  as  northerly  extensions  of  the  Gulf-stream.  I  shall  not 
venture  to  touch  upon  this  complicated  problem  ;  but  I  may  takeocca- 
sion  to  remark  that  the  cause  of  a  much  simpler  phenomenon — the 
stream  of  Atlantic  water  which  sets  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
eastward,  at  tlie  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour  or  more,  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  clearly  made  out  as  is  desirable. 

The  facts  appear  to  l)e  that  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  is  very 
slightly  denser  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  (10278  to  10265),  and  tliat 
the  deep  water  of  the  Mediterranean  is  slightly  denser  than  that  of 
the  surface  ;  while  the  deep  M^ater  of  the  Atlantic  is,  if  anything, 
lighter  than  that  of  the  surface.  Moreover,  while  a  rapid  superficial 
current  is  setting  in  (always,  save  in  exceptionally  violent  easterly 
winds)  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mediterranean,  a  deep  undercurrent  (together  with  variable  side 
currents)  is  setting  out  through  the  Straits,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Atlantic. 

Dr.  Cai-penter  adopts,  without  hesitation,  the  view  that  the  cause 
of  this  indraught  of  Atlantic  water  is  to  be  sought  in  the  much  more 
rapid  evaporation  which  takes  place  from  the  surface  of  the  Metliter- 
ranean  than  from  that  of  the  Atlantic;  and  thus,  by  lowering  the 
level  of  the  former,  gives  rise  to  an  indraught  from  the  latter. 

But  is  there  any  sound  foundation  for  the  three  assumptions  in- 
volved here ;  Firstly,  that  the  evaporation  from  the  Mediterranean. 
,  as  a  whole,  is  much  greater  than  that  from  the  Atlantic  under  cor- 
i"e8ponding  parallels  ;  secondly,  that  the  rainfall  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean makes  up  for  evaporation  less  than  it  does  over  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  thirdly,  supposing  these  two  questions  .answered  affirmatively: 
Are  not  these  sources  of  loss  in  the  Mediterranean  fully  covered  by 
the  prodigious  fjuantity  of  fresh  water  which  is  poured  into  it  by 
great  rivers  and  submarine  springs  ?  Consider  that  the  water  of  the 
Ebro,  the  Rhine,  the  Po,  the  Danube,  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  and  the 
Nile,  all  flow  directly  m'  indirectly  into  the  Mediterranean;  that  the 
volume  of  fresh  water  which  they  pour  into  it  Ls  so  enormous  that 
fresh  water  may  sometimes  be  baled  up  from  the  surface  of  the  sea 
off  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  while  the  land  is  not  yet  in  sight ;  that  the 
water  of  the  Black  Sea  is  half  fresh,  and  that  a  current  of  three  or 
four  nules  an  htnir  cuustautly  streams  from  it  Mediterraneauwat*d8 
through  the  Bosphorus ; — consider,  in  addition,  that  no  fewer  than 
ten  submarine  springs  of  fresh  water  arc  known  to  burst  up  in  the 
Mediterranean,  some  of  them  so  large  tliat  Admiral  Smyth  calls  them 
"  subten-anean  rivers  of  amazing  volume  and  force  ;  "  and  it  would 
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seem,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  that  the  sun  must  have  enough  to  do 
to  keep  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  down ;  and  that,  possibly,  we 
may  have  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  small  superiority  in  saline 
contents  of  the  Mediterranean  water  in  some  condition  other  than 
solar  evaporation. 

Again,  if  the  Gibraltar  indraught  is  the  effect  of  evaporation,  why 
does  it  go  on  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer  ? 

All  these  are  questions  more  easily  asked  than  answered ;  but  they 
must  be  answered  before  we  can  accept  the  Gibraltar  stream  as  an 
example  of  a  current  produced  by  indraught,  with  any  comfort. 

The  Mediterranean  is  not  included  in  the  Challenger* 8  route,  but 
she  will  visit  one  of  the  most  promising  and  little  explored  of 
hydrographical  regions, — the  North  Pacific,  between  Polynesia  and 
the  Asiatic  and  American  shores ;  and  doubtless  the  store  of  observa- 
tions upon  the  currents  of  this  region,  which  she  will  accumulate,  when 
compared  with  what  we  know  of  the  North  Atlantic,  will  throw  a 
powerful  light  upon  the  present  obscurity  of  the  Gulf-stream 
problem. 

T.  H.  Huxley. 


MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  NEW  RELIGION   OF 
THE  BIBLE. 


THOSE  who  have  hitherto  known  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  only  as 
the  apostle  of  culture,  and  who  expect  from  him  chiefly  the 
light  and  refined  satire  of  a  poetical  mind,  ought  to  have  their 
estimate  of  him  very  much  altered  by  his  recent  work,  entitled 
"  Literature  and  Dogma."  It  is  a  book  of  rare  moral  and  intellec- 
tual force,  original  in  the  gi-eatness  and  directness  of  its  aim  as  well 
as  in  its  style  and  diction.  Mr.  Arnold  has  felt  that  the  time  has. 
come  for  him  to  speak  out ;  and  the  creed  which  he  here  expounds 
and  commends  has  a  good  claim,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  or 
four  leading  "  Gospels "  of  this  speculative  age.  He  proposes  to 
guide  the  thought  of  the  coming  time  in  a  channel  different  from  any 
other  that  has  yet  been  cut  for  it.  Once  again  the  much  shaken 
mind  of  this  generation  has  a  promise  of  certainty  and  peace  offered 
to  it ;  another  standard  has  been  raised  for  dissatisfied  intellects  to 
follow  ;  and  there  are  characteristics  of  Mr.  Arnold's  creed  which  are 
likely  to  make  it,  to  a  large  section  of  Englishmen,  more  attractive 
than  any  rival. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  a  Renan  for  those  who  have  the  English  reverence 
for  the  Bible,  and  the  English  appreciation  of  strict  morality.  He 
had  ah-eady  given  us  his  St.  Paul,  and  we  now  have  in  this  volume 
his  view  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles.  Substantially  he  does  thus 
compete  with  M.  Kenan,  and  he  has  some  important  points  of  agree- 
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ment  with  liiru  as  a  critic  of  Cliristianity.  But  in  form  Mr.  Arnold's 
works  are  wholly  different  from  ^I.  Kenan's.  They  are  e.xpanded 
pamphlets  ov  raaLjaziuc  artJcles  ;  and  they  have  the  inconveniences  of 
this  mode  of  composition.  But  no  doubt  it  is  a  point  of  choice  with 
Mr.  Arnold,  who  ha.s  the  Socratic  modesty  in  perfection,  that  the 
instruction  he  offers  to  his  contemporaries  should  be  thus  occasional 
in  its  forai.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  indulge  more  freely  in  that 
playful  raillery  for  which  he  is  famous.  How  far  lie  is  drawn  to 
this  laillery  by  an  irresiHtible  delight  in  it,  and  how  far  he  employs 
it  with  deliberate  purpose  from  the  conviction  that  ridicule  will  he 
his  most  effectual  agent,  seems  doubtful.  For  .simple  amusement, 
the  particular  banter  of  this  volume  will  appear  to  most  readens  to  be 
somewhat  overdone.  Up  to  about  the  thirtieth  time  of  its  recurrence, 
I  have  heard  it  remarked,  the  allusion  to  the  Bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Gloucester  continues  to  bcj  in  a  diminishing  degree,  entertain- 
ing ;  after  that,  it  begins  to  pall.  But  it  may  be  Mr.  Arnold's  design 
to  sacrifice  the  most  delicate  flavour  of  amusement  to  the  object  of 
fastening  the  representative  language  of  these  Bishops  iiulelii»ly  on 
the  memory  as  something  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  ridicu- 
lous, or  which  at  all  events  has  been  thoroughly  kiighed  ut  by  Mr. 
Arnt»ld.  But  let  no  one  be  misled  by  Mr.  Arnold's  playfulness,  how- 
ever out  of  place  it  may  be  sometimes  thought  to  be,  into  regarding 
him  as  in  any  degree  a  trifler.  He  knows  the  history,  the  philosophy, 
the  science,  the  religion,  of  his  subject  far  more  thoroughl}"  than 
many  more  systematic  writers.  He  deals  with  all  that  is  niost  vitally 
important  and  interesting  to  mankind  with  the  power  and  freedom  of 
a  muster.  And  through  the  dii<guise  of  his  irony  it  is  ea.sy  enough 
to  see  that  he  handles  his  materials  with  the  conscious  skill,  and 
feels  all  the  responsibility,  of  a  master. 

The  best  example  of  the  cliaracteristic  humour  ©f  the  book,  and 
the  most  perfect  imitation,  perhaps,  of  the  Platonic  Irony  of  Socrates 
which  our  literature  could  fuinish,  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  concluding 
paragraphs. 

"  Meanwhile,  to  prevent  our  at  all  pluming  ourBelvcs  on  having  appre- 
hended what  so  much  lififflcs  nur  <Ui":niatic  friends  (although,  indeed,  it  is 
not  BO  much  wo  who  apprehend  it  as  the  'Zcit-Geist'  who  discovers  it  to 
lis),  what  a  elia.stenini;  and  wholesonie  reflection  fur  us  it  is,  thut  it  is  ouly 
to  our  nntund  inferiority  to  these  ingenious  men  that  wo  ore  ludolited  for 
our  fidvantago  ovor  them  !  For  while  t/trt/  were  born  with  talents  for 
metaphysical  spcculatiou  and  abstruse  reasouitig,  we  arc  so  notorlovtsly 
tlefificnt  in  everything  of  tliat  kind,  that  our  adversarios  often  taunt  lis 
with  it,  and  have  Jield  us  up  to  public  ridicule  as  being  '  without  a  fevstem 
of  philosopliy,  based  on  principles  interdependent,  subolxiinate,  aud  coherent.* 
And  so  we  were  thrown  on  letters  •  thrown  upon  reading  this  and  that, — 
which  anyltody  can  do, — and  thus  griidually  ^^etting  a  notion  of  the  history 
of  tlic  human  mind,  which  c-u.ables  us  (the  '  Zeit-Ocist*  favouring)  to  coiTeCt 
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in  rcaidiiig  the  Bible  some  of  the  mistakes  into  which  men  of  more  meta- 
physical talents  than  literary  experience  have  fallen.  Cripples,  in  the  like 
munuer,  have  been  known,  now  iintl  then,  to  bo  cast  by  their  very  infirmity 
upon  some  mental  pursuit  which  has  turned  out  hajipily  for  them  ;  and  a 
goorl  fortune  of  this  kind  has  perhaps  been  ours. 

"  But  wo  do  not  forget  that  thii  good  fortune  we  owe  to  our  weakness, 
and  that  the  natural  superiority  remains  with  our  adversaries.  And  some 
duj,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  (Jod  may  bo  as  well  known  as  the  nature  of  a 
cone  or  a  triangle  ;  and  then  the  Bishops  of  WinL-hcster  and  Gloucester  will 
deduce  its  properties  with  success,  and  make  their  brilliant  logic  plfly  about 
it, — rightly,  instead  of,  as  now,  wrongly  j  and  will  resume  all  their  advan- 
tage. But  this  will  hardly  be  in  our  time,  so  that  the  superiority  of  thia ' 
pair  of  distinguished  metaphyaicians  will  never,  perhaps,  after  all,  be  of  any 
real  advantage  to  them  ;  but  they  will  be  deluded  and  bo  mocked  by  it 
until  they  die." 

Destructive  as  Mr.  Arnold's  criticism  is  intended  to  be  to  "dog^ls^'' 
by  which  he  means  not  only  the  more  elaborate  definitions  of  doc- 
trine>  but  such  statements  as  tlie  first  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
his  book  professes  to  lie  •written  in  ilofence  of  the  Bible,  and  no  one 
can  doubt  the  profound  sincerity  of  hia  alleged  purpose.  He  laments, 
he  says,  in  common  fl^itli  clergymen  and  ministers  of  religion, — 

"  the  little  hold  which  religion  now  has  ou  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Practicrd  hold  ou  them  it  never,  perhaps,  had  very  mueh  ;  but  they  did  not 
(jucsttori  its  truth,  and  thoy  held  it  in  considerable  awe ;  as  the  beat  of 
them  raised  themselvci  up  out  of  a  merely  animal  life,  religion  attracted 
and  engaged  thoni.  But  now  they  seem  to  have  hardly  any  awe  of  it  at 
all,  and  they  freely  question  its  truth  ;  and  many  of  the  most  suooesaful, 
energetic,  and  ingenious  of  the  artisan  class,  who  are  steady  and  rise,  are, 
now  found  either  of  thoniselveH  rejecting  the  Bible  altogether,  or  following] 
teachers  who  tell  them  the  Bible  is  an  exploded  superstition."— (P.  viL) 

How  is  this  to  be  remedied  ? 

*'  To  restore  religion  as  clergj-men  and  ministers  of  religion  understand 
it,  is  abstdutcly  and  for  ever  impossible ! — as  irapoasihle  as  to  restore  the 
pre<lomiuance  of  the  feudal  system,  or  of  the  belief  in  witches.  .  .  . 
Whatever  is  to  stand  must  ivst  upon  something  which  is  verifiable,  not 
unvei-ifiiible.  Now,  the  assumption  with  which  all  the  churches  and  sects 
set  out,  that  there  ia  '  a  great  Personal  First  Cause,  the  moral  and  iutelli- 
geut  Governor  of  the  Univeree,'  and  that  from  him  the  Bible  derives  its 
authority,  c.in  never  lie  verified.  Those  who  '  ask  for  tlie  rtason  and 
(tiitfuiritt/  for  the  things  they  have  been  taught  to  believe,'  as  the  people, 
we  are  told,  are  now  doing,  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  liude  and  hanl 
reasoners  as  they  are,  they  will  never  consent  to  admit,  as  a  self-evident 
maxim,  the  ])rcliminary  assumption  with  which  the  churches  start  But 
this  iircliiiiiiiary  assumptiou  g<>venis  everything  whicli  in  our  current 
Iheolog)'  follows  it  ;  and  it  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  people  will  not 
receive  oiu"  current  theology.  So,  if  they  are  to  receive  the  Bible,  we  must 
find  for  the  Bilile  some  other  ba.sis  thnn  that  which  the  churches  assign  to 
it,  a  veritiaiilc  basis  and  not  an  assumption  ;  and  this,  again,  will  govern 
everytliing  whiuli  cutmcs  after.  This  new  religion  of  the  Bible  the  people 
may  receive  ;  the  version  now  current  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  they  never 
will  receive." — (Pp.  ix,  x.) 
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This  great  aim,  therefore,  is  what  Mr.  Arnold  proposes  to  himself, 
.•^to  provide  a  new  religion  of  the  Bible  for  the  jjeople,  which  shall 
1  dispense  with  the  assuiuptioii  of  anything  as  to  God  which^is  not 
verifiable.  ^Vliether  the  account  he  gives  of  the  state  of  iiiind  of  the 
people,  or  the  masses,  ia  au  altogetber  accurate  one,  is,  I  think,  open 
to  question.  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  be  represented  as 
"  rude  and  hard  rea.soners."  To  judge  by  the  style  of  the  writings 
which  circulate  most  readily  amongst  them,  and  of  the  acldressoa 
made  to  them  by  those  whom  they  most  like  to  hear,  it  might,  I  fear, 
be  .said  with  truth  that  they  are  liable  to  be  induenced  by  claptrap 
arguments  and  by  appeals  to  their  feelings,  rather  than  by  scientific 
rea-souing.  Here  and  there  you  may  find,  no  doubt,  amongst  the 
working  classes  a  man  who  lias  imbibed  something  of  the  scientific 
thought  of  the  day,  because  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  an  intelligent 
and  iiKpiiiing  mind  in  any  class  from  obtaining  access  to  books,  and 
receiving  the  cultivation  Aviiich  the  reading  of  books  will  supply.  It 
may  be  admitted  also  tliat  the  current  language  of  scientific  men, — 
as,  for  example,  that  certitude  is  produced  by  verification, — is  in 
favour  with  a  somewhat  larger  number.  But  it  is  surely  not  charac- 
teristic of  "  the  masses,"  as  compared  with  the  classes  above  them, 
that  they  are  influenced  by  strict  reasoning  more  than  by  emotion- 
It  would  be  stningo  if  it  were.  It  docs  not  follow  that  because  a  . 
man  has  hard  bands,  he  therefore  has  a  hard  head.  To  ascribe 
hard  reasoning  to  the  masses,  appears  to  me  to  be  much  the  same 
thing  as  it  would  be  to  a.scribe  it  to  women  or  to  boys.  Logical 
"  hits"  are  attractive  to  all  whoso  minds  have  been  less  instructed 
and  less  exercised  ;  but  no  oni  knows  better  than  5lr.  Ai'nold  what  a 
difference  there  is  between  an  enjoyment  of  logical  form  and  tlie 
patient  demand  for  verification.  It  is  a  help  toward.s  the  under- 
standing of  what  "the  masses"  are  now,  to  call  to  mind  what  school- 
boys were  before  the  modern  period, — say  thirty  years  ago.  In  those 
days,  if  the  boys  of  a  public  school  had  been  told  that  they  might 
do  as  they  pleased  on  Sundays, — they  might  either  rise  in  good  time 
and  go  to  church  and  read  good  books,  or  lie  in  bed,  make  a  feast, 
and  wander  about  the  country, — I  am  afraid  the  go<xl  ones  would 
have  been  in  a  small  minority.  And  I  believe  that  with  the  bulk  of 
the  common  people  there  is  not  much  more  dcHlieration  in  their 
neglect  of  religion  tlian  there  would  have  been  in  the  case  of  tlie 
schoolboys.  It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  religion  is  greatly 
neglected  by  the  common  people;  and  it  is  true  also,  that  in  all, 
classes,  in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  the  modern  .sceptical  spirit, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  demand  new  and  satisfying  proofs  of  what 
they  are  called  upon  to  believe.  There  is  abundant  rea.son  why  Mr. 
Arnold  should  try  to  do  Avhat  he  can  for  tlie  Bible  and  for  religion  ; 
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and  if  there  are  only  a  few  working  men  who  are  qualified  to  follow 
him,  those  few,  and  many  more  in  the  classes  above  them,  will  follow 
him  with  the  keenest  interest.  They  may  even  become  his  disciples ; 
but,  to  do  so,  they  must  come  out  from  every  existing  school ;  for 
there  is  no  sect  which  will,  not  find  some  especially  cherished  persua- 
sion repudiated  and  ridic^iled  by  Mr.  Arnold. 

Thus,  it  is  quite  a  popular  thing  to  disparage  "dogma";  but  those 
who  do  this  are  for  the  most  part  liberal  Christians,  Unitarians, 
Theists.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  one  dogma,  which,  for  himself 
and  for  the  masses,  Mr.  Arnold  repudiates  as  unverifiable  and  labours 
to  hold  up  to  ridicule,  is  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Personal  God,  of 
a  Being  who  loves  and  designs  and  rules.  He  has  less  respect  for 
what  is  called  "  natural  religion,"  than  for  what  is  called  "  revealed 
religion,"  for  a  Deist  than  for  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  is  inclined  to 
admit  that  if  once  a  God  who  thinks  and  loves  be  assumed,  the  rest 
of  Christian  Theology  may  very  well  follow  (pp.  312,  Sl-t).  But 
such  a  God  is  not  verifiable,  he  says ;  he  is  an  infinitely  magnified 
and  improved  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

His  own  definition  of  the  modernized  God  of  the  Bible  is  this, — 
"  a  power,  not  oui-selves,  which  makes  for  righteousness."  Righteous- 
ness, he  contends,  is  the  most  important  of  all  things,  having  to  do 
with  three-fourths  of  life ;  righteousness,  that  is  to  say,  control  of  the 
temper  and  of  the  appetites,  produces  happiness ;  the  one  demon- 
strable proposition  of  religion  is  that  there  is  a  power  not  ourselves 
which  makes  for  righteousness ;  religion  is  enthusiasm  for  righteous- 
ness. It  was  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  people  to  feel  this  supreme 
importance  of  righteousness,  and  to  nurture  in  its  best  minds  enthu- 
siasm for  it.  The  excellence  of  the  Bible  is  that  it  expresses  enthu- 
siasm for  righteousness,  and  has  the  power  of  communicating  the 
enthusiasm  to  those  who  study  it. 

All  here,  Mr.  Arnold  urges,  is  matter  of  experience  and  verifiable 
by  any  one.  The  simplest  person  can  see  and  must  admit  that 
righteousness,  or,  as  Mr.  Arnold  often  calls  it,  conduct,  is  three- 
fourths  of  life,  and  that  it  is  in  its  nature  to  produce  happine.ss ;  it 
may  be  proved  to  demonstration  that  the  tendency  of  things  is  in 
favour  of  righteousness,  history  showing  that  self-indulgence  causes 
misciy  and  failure,  and  self-control  success  and  happiness ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  stVidy  of  the  Bible  proves  itself  more  capable  of 
inspiring  efforts  of  self-control  than  any  other  study.  On  this  last 
point,  Mr.  Arnold  challenges  trial. 

"  If  you  want  to  know  plastic  art,  you  go  to  the  Greeks  j  if  you  want  to 
know  science,  you  go  to  the  Aryan  genius.  And  why  1  Because  they  have 
the  specialty  for  these  things  ;  for  making  us  feel  what  they  are,  and  givmg 
us  an  enthusiasm  for  them.     Well,  and  so  have  Israel  and  the  Bible  a 
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specliilty  for  rij^htooiisnesa,  for  makiug  lis  feel  what  it  is,  and  giving  xis  an 
enthusiasm  for  it.  And  here  agiiin  it  is  experieucc  that  we  invoke  :  iry  it! 
Having  convinced  yuiirself  that  there  is  au  euduring  Power,  not  oiu-selves, 
that  makes  for  righteousness,  set  yourself  next  to  try  to  learu  more  about 
this,  and  to  feci  an  enthusiasm  for  this.  And  to  this  oud,  take  a  coui-se  of 
the  Bible  first,  aivd  then  a  course  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Horace  Greeley, 
Jereniy  Bentham,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer;  «ee  which  has  the  most  cH'ect, 
which  satisfies  you  most,  ivhich  gives  you  most  power.  Why,  the  Bible  has 
such  power  for  te^tcbing  righteousneK.-*,  that  even  ti>  those  who  come  to  it 
with  all  sorts  of  false  notions  about  the  God  of  the  Bible,  it  yet  teaches 
righteousness,  and  fills  them  with  the  love  of  it  ;  how  much  more  those 
who  come  to  it  with  a  true  notion  about  the  God  of  the  Bible  ! " — - 
(Pp.  324,  325.) 


For  this,  and  much  tliat  is  to  the  same  effect  in  his  book,  we  have 
to  be  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Arnold.  The  prominence  that  he  baa 
given,  with  the  whole  strain  of  bis  genius  and  with  every  art  and 
device  of  style,  to  tlie  idea  of  Righteousness  as  that  which  is  most 
es.sential  in  the  nature  of  God  and  in  the  Bible  revelation^  is  invalu- 
able. He  lias  secured  that  his  readers  shall  at  all  events  not  forget 
righteousness  for  some  time  to  come.  Hi.s  testimony  also,  that  for 
cmiduci,  however  simple  a  thing  it  is,  wo  need  to  be  moved  and 
inspired,  and  cannot  aftbrd  to  depend  upon  pnideutial  maxims  and 
evolutional  philosophy,  comes  with  great  force  and  eftect.  Whether 
"the  masses"  are  hard  reasoners  or  not,  Mr.  Arnold  certainly  knows 
how  to  reason  clearly  and  firmly.  He  is  plainly  right  in  affirming 
that  high  and  vigorous  morality  cannot  be  had  without  the  earnest- 
ness tliat  is  associated  with  emotion  ;  and  the  question  that  he  raises, 
how  the  emotion  is  to  be  generated,  is  one  of  the  most  practically 
important  that  can  be  a.sked.  In  this  way  inspiration  and  common 
experience,  as  Chtistians  have  always  held,  are  really  linked  together ; 
and  Ml".  Arnold,  it  may  be  truly  said,  is  the  better  philosopher  for 
having  also  the  poet's  familiarity  with  emotion.  Every  one  must 
have  noticed  how  characteristic  the  use  of  interjections,  or  of  inter- 
jectional  forms,  is  in  his  writings,  his  prose  as  well  as  his  poetry.  And 
the  setitimont  which  is  thus  expressed  is,  according  to  liim.  the  pro- 
perly rehgious  sentiment.  Religion  speaks  in  poetical  phrases 
"  thrown  out "  with  emotion  at  objects  impossible  to  grasp.  The 
appropriate  symbol  for  rdujion,  in  any  new  .'system  of  lucroglyphics 
devised  front  Mr.  Arnold's  point  of  view,  would  be  a  (!). 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  if  we  go  to  the  Bible  that  we  may  be  taught 
about  righteousness  and  may  have  our  affections  kindled,  will  not  the 
Bible  give  us  other  conceptions  about  God,  besides  that  he  is  "  an 
enduring  power,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness  ?" 
Most  assuredly,  this  conception  is  a  constant  one  all  through  the 
Bible;  but  is  there  nothing  more?    Mr.  Arnold  of  course  admits 
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that  there  is  ;  mucli  more.  But  all  else,  he  says,  be!onps  to  imagina- 
tiou  and  dreams  and  the  irreprcshible  anthropomorphic  tendency  in 
linan.  And  he  has  written  his  book  to  show  how  all  this  "extra- 
*"bclief "  may  Ite  disengaged  hy  us  fnjin  the  essential  belief  in  right- 
eousness. We,  in  tliese  days,  demand  something  "  verifiable "  by 
experience,  and  will  Itavc  nothing  else  for  a  basis  ;  the  wider  know- 
ledge, Avhich  Mr.  Arnold  calls  Literature,  has  shown  us.  he  says,  how 
the  human  imagination  creates  in  the  realm  of  theology  ;  Dogma  is 
I  Jienceforth  dissolved  by  Literature  But  the  necessary  work  for  us 
of  this  generation  is  to  discern,  with  the  aid  both  of  Literature  and 
of  experience,  that  the  real  enthusiu.sm  which  put  on  in  more 
ignorant  days  the  form  of  a  beliof  in  a  pci'sonal  God  need  not  perish 
with  that  beliefi  but  has  an  indestructible  foundation.  Therefore 
the  student  of  the  Bible  has  the  task — surely  one  which  can  never 
become  easy — of  reading  it  with  the  onthusiaem  of  a  disciple,  but 
talso  with  the  accompanying  recollection  that  all  that  it  says  of  God 
•beyond'liis  being  the  "  enduting  power,  not  our.'*elvos,  which  makes  for 
righteousness,"  belongs  to  the  region  of  dreams. 

With  a  delightful  freshness  of  treatment,  which  pours  a  new  light 

and  charm  upon  Iht-  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Mr.  Arnold  traces  the  special 

devotion  to  llighteousncss  which  lie  regards  ns  the  glorious  character- 

•istic  of  "the  men  from  whom  we  get  the  Bible." 


"At  the  time  tlicy  proiluced  those  documents  which  give  lo  the  Old 
Tcstan>cnt  its  [jower  and  true  uhaructgr,  the  uot  uurselves  which  weighed 
upon  the  mind  of  Israel,  and  engaged  its  awe,  was  the  uot  uursflies  by 
which  we  get  the  souse  for  rtfjhiraufnfs*  and  whence  wo  find  the  help  to 
do  fi;jht.  This  conception  wits  iiuluhitablj'  what  lay  at  the  b<jtton»  of  that 
ri'Tnarkftble  change  whii^h,  under  Moses,  at  a  cei-tain  btape  of  their  rclij^ious 
history,  befell  their  mode  of  naming  God  ;  thiH  was  what  they  iutenrled  in 
that  unnio,  whicli  wc  wrongly  c<>nvcy  either  without  tmnslation  by  Jehttvah, 
wliich  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  mere  mytlioiogicsd  deity,  or  by  a  wTong 
traiislaticiiij  Ijord,  which  givcB  U8  the  notion  of  a  magnified  and  non-n.atur.il 
mim.  The  name  tiicy  visc<i  was,  7'/if  Kternal  .  .  .  Probably  the  life 
of  Al»rahani,  (hefrinid  of  G<hI,  however  imperfectly  the  Hible  traditions  by 
themselves  convey  it  to  us,  was  u  decisive  step  fonvards  in  the  develojinieat 
of  the  ideas  of  rii;hteouHnes.s.  Probal)ly  this  was  the  moment  when  such 
ideas  became  fixed  and  solid  for  the  Hebrew  peojile,  and  marked  it  per- 
nidncutly  otl'  from  all  others  who  hnd  not  made  the  snme  step.  But  lonj; 
Iwfore  the  first  begiuuiiigs  of  recorded  history,  loug  before  the  oldest  word 
of  Hiblc!  litcratiirc,  tlicse  ideas  must  have  been  at  work  ;  wc  know  it  by  tho 
result,  although  they  may  have  for  a  long  while  been  but  rudimentsxry.  In 
Israel's  earliest  history  and  earliest  literature,  under  the  name  of  Eloah, 
Elohim,  Hie  Mi-jhtif,  there  mi\y  have  lain  and  matured, — there  did  lie  and 
mnturc, — ideas  of  fiod  more  as  a  niornl  power,  more  as  a  jviwer  connected 
alwve  everything  with  conduct  and  righteotisnesa,  than  were  cutertiiined  by 
other  races  ;  not  only  can  we  judge  by  the  result  that  this  must  have  been 
so  :  but  wo  can  see  that  it  was  so.  Still  their  name,  T)ir.  Miijhttf,  does  not 
in  itself  itivulve  any  true  and  deep  religious  ideas,  any  mojv  than  oor  name. 
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TJic  Brillifiiit  \_Gori,  suUime  hoc  candens  tjuod  inirkftU  onuies  Jox>em'].  With 
Thf  Eternal  \i  is  ntherwisc.  .  .  .  They  iiad -dwelt  iupi>n  the  thought 
iif  conduct,  and  riglit  and  wrong,  till  theiiict  onriithvit,  which  is  in  uh  mid 
around  us,  bfjcaroc  to  tlicm  adorable  eniineutly  and  altogctlier  as  a  powtsr 
which  maket  for  ri'jhteousness ;  which  makea  for  it  nuchiingcably  and 
eternally,  and  is  therefore  called  The  Et<rnal."—{y^.  30,  31,  32.) 

The  reason  for  thus  caring  about  rijjhteousness,  was  that  it  wus 
perceived  to  produce  happiiwss.  This  was  the  secret,  acconling  t(» 
Mr.  Arnold,  of  Isr;iers  enthusiasm  for  rigliteousuess.  The  psalmist 
exclaims,  '"  O  pmise  tit/;  UtermtJ,  for  i^  ■-  ■  '  ^n,l:  iking  to  sing  praises 
unto  our  God  !  "  but  "  G(xl  is  here  r>  '■  lOttom,  a  deeply  moved 

way  of  saying  conduct  or  rifj/itcon^^vess.  ''''Tnist  in  Ood '  is  trust  in 
the  law  of  conduct;  'delijjht  in  the'EtcrnaV  is,  in  a  deeply  moved 
way  of  expressioiii-the  happiness  we  all  ft'ol  to  spring  from  conduct " 
(p.  47),  How,  1  wonder,  'vvbiild  King  David  have  felt,  if  he  had  had 
his  mcnning  thus'  explained  U\  hilii?  We  must  ask,  presently, 
wliethcr  the  emotititiiA^i\r>i  produced  by  a  sense  of  something  more 
than  happiness,  whei^ller  it  is  not  caused  and  fed  by  a  sense  of  inward 
relation  to  a  power  more  like  man, — more  anthropomorphic,  if,  Mr. 
Arnold  pleaiws, — than  "a  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all 'things 
fidfil  the  law  of  their  being."  But  we  caunot  differ  from  Mr.  Arnold 
when  he  urges  upon  us  that  Israel  chiefly  knew  his  Eternal  as 
rhjhteons.  Certainly  it  was  so,  anil  we  cannot  be  too  persistently 
reminded  of  it.  ■: 

Hebrew  prophecy  was  the  utterance  of  the  ardent  conviction  that, 
righteousnes-s  would  and  must  prevail  in  the  earth,  tliat  the  greatest 
empires,  not  based  ou  rightei-usiiess,  must  perish,  and  that  an  insig- 
nificant people  like  Israel  through  adherence  to  righteousness  should 
be  exalted.  But  this  conviction  underwent  corruption.  Mechanical 
notions  of  conduct  began  to  prevail,  and  it  came  to  be  thought  that 
promises  were  made  not  to  the  righteous  seed,  but  simply  to  the  seed 
of  Abraham.  "Messianic  ideas''  were  generated,  and  grew  into  the 
poetical  imagery  of  the  Coming  of  the  Sou  of  Man.  Of  such  belief 
Mr.  Arnold  speaks  thus  : 

'"It  is  a  kind  of  faiiy-talo,  which  a  man  tells  himself,  which  no  one,  we 
gi"ftut,  can  prove  imijussible  to  turn  out  true  ;  but  which  no  one,  also,  can 
prove  certain  to  turn  out  true.  It  is  CTftctly  whut  is  expressed  by  the 
German  word,  '  Aber^luube,'  filrn-helief, — belief  lioyuud  what  i«  certain  and 
verifiable.  Our  word  'superstition'  hud  by  its  derivation  this  same 
nie:iuin^  ;  but  it  has  come  to  be  used  in  a  merely  bad  seasc,  and  to  mean 
a  childish  cmvon  religiosity.  With  the  Gernjan  word  it  is  not  so  ;  therefore. 
Goethe  can  s.iy  witli  propriety  and  truth  :  '  Ahirrglaube  is  the  poetry  ot 
life, — ifev  Aher'jlaiibf  itt  di'-.  Pofsi^  ties  Lelxriif.'  It  is  so  ;  extra-belief,  that 
which  wc  ho[io,  angnr,  imagine,  is  the  poetry  of  life,  and  has  the  rights  of 
poetry.  But  it  is  not  science ;  and  yet  it  tends  always  to  imagine  itself 
^«ciencc,  to  substitute  itself  for  science,  to  make  itself  the  groimd  of  the 
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mentioning  previous  indications  of  the  same  identification,  and  he- 
then  adds  : 

Signs  there  are  tbcti,  without  doubt,  of  others  tryiui*  to  iil 
tMessinh  of  popular  hojKJ, — tlie  triumphant  Itoot  of  Duvid,  the  m 

I  of  Mftn, — with  an  ideal  of  meekness,  iiiwanhiess,  patience,  and  scli-iiuninl  ; 
b&ud  well  mijjht  i-eformers  tr>'.  to  effect  tliia  ideutitication,  for  the  true  line 
[of  Israel's  propress  lay  througli  it!  But  not  he  vho  trica.  makes  att 
|«pocb,  but  he  who  effects  ;  aud  the  idcutification  which  was  uecded,  Jesus 
[effected.''— (P.  OG.) 

'^hatcvcr  degree  of  originality  there  may  have  been  in  the  thougiii; 
►of  combining  lliem,  Josus  assiuued  to  himst'lf  those  two  ideals,  and 
Uid  not  flinch  from  applying  to  liimself  the  titk's  which  belong  to  "  the 
[exalted  language  of  prophecy  ;"  he  is  "  the  lioly  one  of  God,  the  soil 
Gwl,  the  beloved  of  God,  the  anointed  of  God,  the  son  of  man  in  an 
'eminent  ami  unique  scn.se,  the  Messiah  and  Clji;i8t."     He  exhorted. 

men  to  come  to  him,  to  believe  in  him,  to  follow  him, — really  mean- 
|ing,  that"  those  who  would  be  happy  must  adopt  his  method,  of  in- 
Kwavdness,  must  act  upon  his  secret,  of  self-renouncement,  aud  cultivate 
ibis  temper,  of  sweet  reasonableness.  -In  order  to  persuade  the  Jcw& 

that  lie  wan  the  MeHsiah  whom  they  expected,  though  coming  in  so 

unexpected  a  guise,  he  "  fidfilled  "  prophecy  : 

II  **He  put«  prophecy  into  act,  and  by  the  startling  point  thus  made,  Ite 
i«Tig(iges  tho  {lopulrtr  inifiginatiotj  i>n  his  side  ;  niiikeH  the  poj)ular  familiaritv 

with  prophecy  serve  hiiti, — n»  when  he  ridea  into  .ferus.'ilem  on  an  aas,  <»r 
oletU'H  the  Temple  of  buyers  and  soUers." — (P.  \'u.) 

Sometimes  he  gave  answers  wliicli  were  meant,  to- confound  the 
theosophioal  speculations  of  bis  quostionprs.  Thus,  when  he  said — 
'"Eefore  Abraham  was,  I  am!'  he  was  baffling  hii  countiymen's 
heosophy,  showing  men  how  little  his  doctrine  was  meant  to  oflTer  a 
field  for  it.''  (P.  227.)  HiB  great  desire  was  by  all  possible  means 
to  spiritualize  the  materialistic  theolog}"  of  his  countrymen,  aud  to-. 
revi\'e  the  old  faith  that  "to  righteousness  belongs  happiness." 

The  Messianic  ineteusions  of  Jesus,  then,  as  stated  in  the  Gospels, 
Mr.  Arnold  entirely  accepts  as  authentic.  But  everything  miraculous 
he  rejects.  He  thinks  that  the  miracles  were  produced  by  the  natural 
craving  foi*  the  miraculous  : — 

"  Under  certain  circumstuuoes,  wherovor  men  lu'o  found,  there  is,  aa 
Sliokspenre  saya : — 

'  No  Datnnil  exhalation  ia  the  sky, 
No  'ecape  of  uature.  no  disteniper'd  duy, 
No  common  wind,  no  cimtomud  event. 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  canse. 
And  call  them  mbt^ora,  prodigies,  and  signs. 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  hciaven.' 
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Rnpoature  is  so  fur  frnni  being  Die  general  rule  in  tbeise  cases,  that  it  is  the 
except iou.  Sigiifl  anil  wondere  rneii's  minds  will  huve,  aud  tbey  croato 
them  honestly  and  iiiitiinilly  ;  yet  not  bo  but  that  we  cau  sec  Aow  they 
createdthem."— (P.  129.) 

"  In  one  respCLt  :ik)ne  iiave  the  miracles  recorded  by  the  Bible-writera  a 
(inore  real  grouiid  than  the  maas  uf  miracles  of  which  wo  have  the  relation. 
Medical  science  hug  iiever  gixuged — never,  perhaps,  ctiungh  set  itself  to 
gauge — tlie  iutimato  connection  between  moral  fanlt  and  disease.  To 
what  extent,  or  in  how  many  cases,  what  is  called  illnrss  is  due  to  the 
moi-al  apringji  having  been  used  amiss,  whether  by  being  over-used  or  by 
nut  buin^  used  siitticiently,  we  hardly  at  all  know,  and  we  too  little 
inquire.  Certainly  it  is  due  to  this  very  much  more  than  we  commonly 
thuik  ;  and  the  more  it  is  due  to  this,  the  more  do  moral  therapeutics  rise 
in  possibility  and  imjiortance.  The  bringer  of  light  aud  ha|ipiues9,  the 
calmer  aud  pacitier,  or  invigorator  and  stimulator,  is  one  of  the  chiefost  of 
doctoi-s.     Such  a  doctor  woit  Jesus." — (P.  143.) 

It  is  to  be  believed  •therefore  that  Jesus  wrought  wonderful  works  of 
healing;.  Aud  such  re(.d  wonders  made  it  easier  for  the  admirinf; 
disciples  to  give  way  to  their  natural  tendency  and  to  imagine  other 
unreal  wonders.  ,  Jesus  hini-self,  however, — aud  Mr.  Ai'oold  calls 
attention  to  this  fact  as  proving  his  immaDae  siiperiority  to  his 
disciples, — made  light  of  mere  wonders.  He  expressly  complained 
of  those  who,  unless  they  saw  signs  aud  wonders,  would  not  believe. 

When  such  a  person  died, — one  who  had  chiimed  to  be  the 
Mcrisiah,  one  whose  teaching  had  run  mucli  upon  life  aud  death, 
upon  a  higher  life  which  was  to  rise  superior  to  tlie  ordinary  life,  one 
who  had  spoken  of  his  death  a.s  that  which  wmdd  ultimately  prove 
to  be  a  victory  for  the  cause  of  righteousness, — it  was  altogether 
according  to  nature,  Mr.  Arnold  contends,  that  his  disciples  should 
refuse  to  think  of  him  as  gone  from  theia  for  ever.  Their  craving  for 
the  Resurrection  naturally  created  the  Resurrection.  Aud  so  the 
Christian  Aberf/laube  started  on  its  course. 

But  all  this,  according  to  Mr.  Arnohl,  goes  to  establish  tlie  amazing' 
superiority  of  Jesus  over  even  sUch  good  men  as  those  who  have 
reported  him  to  us.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Arnold's  great  points.  Jesus 
was  on  another  plane  from  "his  reporters;"  he  was  altogether  "above 
their  heads."  The  words  attributed  by  them  to  him  shew  that  he 
was  above  them;  ajid  this  superiority  of  the  wonls  of  Jesus  to  what 
the  disciples  could  have  imagined  and  put  into  his  mouth  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  lie  really  spoke  them.  Mr.  Arnold,  like  other 
critics,  trusts  with  great  confidence  to  his  own  power  of  discrimina- 
ting between  tlic  true  and  the  supposititious  in  the  Gospels.  He 
receives  almost  all  the  words  a.scribed  to  Jesus  as  really  his, — even, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  remarkable  expression,  "  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  am  ;"  and  this  also,  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  ;  he  that 
believotli  on  me,  though  he  die,  shall  live,  and  whosoever  liveth  aud 
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believeth  on  me  shall  never  die."     Accordingly  Mr.  Arnold  agrc 
with  thoac  critici?  who  put  a  fepocial  value  ou  the  (.Jospel  of  St.  Joha  fi 
but  he   illustrates   the   disadvantageous    position   of    the   humbler 
persons  who  are  not  critics,  but  have  to  he  guided  by  the  infallible 
criticism  of  the  Zeil-Geist  and  its  mouthpieces,  by  what  hi;  himself 
tells  us  of  the  principal  opinions  about  this  Gospel. 

"  The  coufideut  certiiinty  with  wliich  Professor  Ewald  settles  the  author- 
ship of  the  Gospel,  and  n&signs  it  to  St.  Jolin,  is  an  exliibition  of  that 
leai'ucd  man's  weakness.  But,  on  the  other  liiuid,  the  stress  whicih  Pro- 
fessor Ewald,  following  Luther,  lays  on  tiiis  (Jospel,  tlie  value  he  attributes 
to  it,  is  an  exhibition  of  his  j>owcr, — r.>f  his  deep,  sure  feeling,  and  true 
in.siglit,  in  the  essential  matters  of  religious  history  ;  and  of  his  superiority 
here,  to  the  best  of  his  rivals,  Baur,  Dr.  Strauss,  M.  lienan.  .  .  . 
Again,  W.  Renan,  often  so  ingenious  :ifl  well  as  eloquent,  says  that  the 
niuTtitive  and  incidents  '\\\  the  Fourth  (»ospel  nre  pi-obably  in  the  tnaia 
historical,  the  discotuBCS  invented  !  Reverse  the  proposition,  and  it  would 
be  more  plausible  !  "—(Pp.  160,  170.) 

We  have  what  seems  to  me  a  curious  instance  of  critical  confi- 
dence, and  an  instnictive  example  of  the  way  in  which   criticism 
tiivorks,  in  what  Mr.  Arnold  .says  as  to  the  final  chnr«?e  given  by  Jesus 
^to  the  Apostles.     Naturally,  he  thinks  there  is  a  presumption  against 
Avords  said  to  have  been  spoken  by  Jesu.s  after  a  Resurrection  which 
never  took  place.     But  he  thinks, — 

"  Ho  may  pcrfectlj'^  well  have  s;iid,  'Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  the}'  are 
remitted  ;  whosesoever  sins  ye  rutiilii,  they  arc  rctiiined.'  But  it  is  almost 
impossible  lie  can  have  given  this  cliarge  to  bnptizo  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  is  by  far  too  systematic,  and 
ivhftt  people  are  fund  of  calliug  an  avac/iroidmn.  It.  is  not  the  least  like 
what  Jesus  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  and  it  is  just  like  what  would  be 
attributed  to  him  as  baptism  ftnd  its  ft;nnula  giew  in  importance.  The 
genuine  charge  of  Jesus  to  his  Apostles  was,  almost  certainly  : — '  As  my 
Father  sent  mo,  even  so  send  I  you,'  and  not  tliis.  So  that  our  three 
creeds,  and  with  tiiem  the  whole  of  our  so-called  orthodox  tlieology,  are 
founded  upon  words  which  Jesus  in  all  pndiabilify  never  uttered," — 
(P.  270.) 

Mr.  Arnold  had  observed  that  the  Apostles' Creed  is  an  explanation 
and  expansion  of  "  the  Name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  into  which  Jesus  is  reported  to  have  commanded  that  men 
should  be  baptized.  The  throe  Creeds  arc  thus  labelled  by  bim  : 
the  Apostles'  Creed  is  the  fupular  science  of  Christianity;  the 
Nicenc  Creed,  learned  sci^tice ;  the  Athanasian  Creed,  learned 
science  wiih  a  Mrontj  dnsh  of  violent,  and  viiidictive  ievijier.  He 
sees  in  them  the  gradual  development  of  the  early  Ahcnjlaube  of 
the  first  disciples.  There  is  no  mention  in  them  of  the  "  method  "  or 
the  "secret."  Tlie  first  is  "the  sort  of  summary  of  Christianity 
which  the  people,  the  Church  at  large,  would  naturally  develope." 
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The  Nicene  Creed  was  the  result  of  raixinj  abstruse  metaphysical 
conceptions  with  the  legendary  facts  of  tlie  simplest  creed.  Pre- 
sently— 

"  Tlic  doctors  differed  in  their  metaphysics ;  and  the  doctoTB  who  con- 
quered eiiwlniiKjd  tlitir  victorious  form  of  metaphysics  in  a  creed,  ti»e 
so-cuUcd  deed  of  St.  Athanasins,  wliich  is  learned  scictico  hko  the  Niceno 
Creed  ;  but  learned  science  which  has  fought  and  got  ruffled  by  fighting, 
iiud  is  fiercely  dictatorial  now  it  h;u>  won." — (Pj).  '21'),  :27<5,  '2~S,) 

Such  i.^  an  uutlino  uf  Mr.  ArnoWs  iutcrpretatiun  of  the  Bible  and 
jirimitive  Christianity,  Few  book.s,  I  believe  that  most  of  his  readers 
wilt  feel,  have  ever  more  urgently  challenged  the  attention  of  those 
wiio  believe  in  the  Cod  and  the  Christ  of  Christendom.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  complain  of  the  dangerousne&s  of  Mr.  Arnold's  treatise.  Its  out- 
spoken plainness  marks  it  as  the  product  of  an  age  in  whicli  it  is 
settled,  that,  at  whatever  risk  and  with  whatever  con.sequences,  all 
beliefs  shall  be  openly  called  in  question  and  searched  and  sifted 
without  mercy.  Whatever  hidief  is  to  live,  must  live  by  the  help  of 
criticisra,  or,  it  may  be,  in  defiance  of  criticism,  'nut  by  being  care- 
fully shielded  from  it.  And  the  very  quality  that  chiefly  makes  this 
hook  dangerous,  is  one  which  must  command  our  cordial  respect. 
Tliis  is  itvS  earnest  sympathy  with  Christianity.  Notwithstanding  the 
mocking  humour  to  which  he  gives  play,  no  one  can  <lonbt  the  sin- 
cerity of  Mr.  Arnold's  reverenee  for  the  religion  of  all  good  Ctiristians. 
He  has  a  real  tenderness  even  for  their  "  dogma,"  and  wo'uld  wil- 
lingly let  it  alone,  did  he  not  believe  it  to  be  actually  discrediting  that 
with  which  it  is  associated.  He,  like  M.  Renan,  is  ready  to  exclaim, 
0  aauda  siiitjA tcita-n !  *  over  the  faith  of  honest  unenlightened 
Christians.  His  enthusiasm  is  a  wholly  different  one  from  that  of 
the  "  philosophicixl  Liberals,"  and  clings  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments as  of  more  value,  even  to  this  present  age,  than  any  scientific 
discoveries  or  any  system  of  philosophy.  Yet  Mr,  Arnold  allows 
himself  to  laugh  with  uurostraiiiod  freedom  at  the  most  sacred  terms 
of  our  Creeds.  Ko  one  him  ever  assumed  with  so  much  easy  confi- 
4lenco  that  the  day  for  believing  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  has  gone  by  for  ever.  He  has  done  his  best  to  show 
that  we  mny  be  Bible  Christians  of  the  highest  type  without  believ- 
ing in  a  God  Avho  crtn  be  called  Father,  or  in  a  Christ  who  ia  any- 
thing more  than  a  wonderful  man.  But  the  faith  in  the  Father  and 
in  the  Son  has  resisted  many  a.ssaults  and  survived  many  conflicts ; 
and,  often,  the  crisis  which  threatened  its  life  has  proved  to  be  a 
refining  process  from  winch  it  has  come  out  purer  and  more  spiritual. 
Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Arnold  may  be  found  to  have  done  the  best 

*  Lea  Apdtres,  p.  lii,    Lit«atme  and  Dogtna,  p.  2fi$. 
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service  to  the  Righteousness  which  he  loves,  by  giving  a  wholesovxe 
agitation  to  that  trust  in  the  Righteous  Father  and  the  Righteous. 
Sou  which  cunijut  but  remaiu. 

AVhat  is  really  the  effect  of  Mr.  Arnold's  argument  upon  the  faith 
in  the  Father  luid  the  Sun  ? 

The  point  from  which  he  starts,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
demand  of  the  impracticable  "  masses  "  for  a  basis  of  belief  which  can 
be  verijleil.  Now  the  common  assumption  of  all  roUgions,  the 
existence  of  a  Being  who  is  sometimes  called  a  First  Cause,  sometimes 
the  moral  and  inttlligent  Governor  of  the  Universe,  sometimes  a 
Person  who  thinks  and  loves,  is  not  verifiable^  Therefore  it  must  go. 
This  is  the  position  talcon  by  M.r.  Arnohl,  as  the  representative  of  the 
hard  and  practical  reasoners  of  our  time.  And  we  will  ask  him  as  a 
strict  reasoncr,  1st,  what  he  admits  to  bo  verifiable-,  2ndly,  wliether 
it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  unji;hing  which  cannot  bo  verified  by 
experiment  1 

(I).  .Thus  much  Mr.  Arnold  affirms  to  be  verifiable, — by  observa- 
tion, by  experience,  by  experiment,  by  any  kind  of  test  that  may  be 
tried, — that  there  is  a  tendency  in  things  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness. No  one  will  be  in  the  least  inclined  to  dispute  this  proposition. 
Every  one  believes  that  prosperity  depends  on  morality,  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  that  in  the  loni,'  run,  and  for  communities,  immo- 
rality is  unsuccessful.  "  The  philoi^dphifal  Liberals  "  wouUl  put  it  in 
another  way.  They  would  say  that  what  we  mean  by  righteousnessy 
conduct,  morality,  is  that  which  succeeds  in  the  long  run,  that  which 
is  found  by  experience  to  he  biueficial  to  mankind.  Whatever  the 
stream  of  tendency,  the  power  not  ourselves,  does  Hot  make' for» 
could  not,  they  would  say,  be  righteousness,  and  would'  not  j»er- 
sisteutly  be  called  so.  So  far,  Mr.  Arnold's  creed  is  as  simple  as  he 
maintains  it  to  be,  and  docs  not  appear  to  be  practically  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  "  Benjaniiu  Franklin,  Horace  Greeley,  Jeremy 
Bentham,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer." 

But  Mr.  Arnold  wants  to  enlist  awe,  emotion,  enthusiasm,  iu  aid  of 
virtue,  whereas  the  philosophical  Liberals  in  general  have  not  felt 
strougly  the  need  of  these  sentiments,  and  have  been  somewhat  sus- 
picious of  them.  It  is  verifiable  again,  Mr.  Ainold  contends,  that 
without  these  feelings  there  is  a  want  of  the  necessary  force  for 
conduct.  For  .such  a  simple  matter  as  the  controlling  of  temper  and 
sensual  appetite,  a  habit  formed  by  reverence  and  emotion  is  found 
to  be  indispensable.  This  may  be  seen  in  history,  and  it  riiay  be 
verified  by  inward  experience.  Here  Christians  may  begin  to  claim 
Mr.  Arnold  as  an  aUy.  They,  also,  believe  that  facts  are  in  favour  of 
this  conclusion.  The  question  ai'ises,  then,  how  arc  the  reverence 
and  the  emotion  to  be  obtained  1     Mr,  Arnold  answers,  by  dwelling 
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>iig  enough  upon  the  fact  that  happiness  holongs  to  goodness.     The 
contomplation   of  happiness  will   produce   enthusiasm,  and  that  en-, 
thusiasm  will  be  enlisted   in  favour  of  goodness.     This  is  substnn-' 
tially  Mr.  Arnold's  answer,  and  if  he  ciirefully  confined  himself  to 
this  language,  he  would  SJiy  no  more  and  no  le.s.s  than  Mr.  J,  S.  Mill 
lias  said  in  his  "  UtlHtarianism."     Mr.  Mill,  also,  maintains  that  it  is- ' 
jssible  to  cultivate  enthusiasm  for  the  common  good.     But  here  we 
lave  to  watch  Mr.  Arnold  clo-sely.     For  he  doe.s  not,  in  fVict,  content 
imself  with  this  doctrine.     He  w:ints  more  iitre,  more  grateful tifss, 
iore  hmnilitff,  than  helong.to  such  a  study  as  Mr.  Mill  recommend.^; 
and  it  is  important  to  see  clearly  how  these  feeiings  are  to  l>e  gene- 
rated.    He  appeals  to  the  .example  of  Israel.     Israel,  with  his  mind 
set   on  righteousnets,  evidently  had   these- feelings,,  and <  expresses! I 
them  nobly:  vekid  admiringly  the  utterances  of  Israel,  and  you  will' 
catch  his  feelings.     Yes,  but   can  we   not  see,  that,  in  every  singldj 
place  ifc  which  an  Israehte  expresses  awe,  devotion,  love,  he  a^ms  his 
.-language  at  something  more  than  the  verified  fact  that  happiness- 
^"bc'lougs  to  conduct  ?     Mr.  Arnold  admits,  in  fact,  that  he  does.     He 
points  out  that  Israel  was  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  anthropomorphic, — 

..si.  . 

"He  personified  his  Eternal.  .  .  .  He  e.iUed  him  the  maker  of  all 
things,  whii  givoa  <irink  to  all  out  of  hi.s  ])leafiures  as  out  of  a  river  ;  but  lio 
viiia  led  tii'tliis  by  no  thboiy  of  a  first  cause.  The  graiideiu'  of  the  spectacle 
givcu  by  the  world,  tlic  goiuJcnr  of  tlic  sense  of  its  all  liciug  not  onraeltvif 
being  above  and  beyond  omsclws,  and  immensurably  dwiirfiug  us,  a  man 
of  imn<;iiiation  instinctively  pcraonifies  as  a  single,  mighty,  living,  and  pro- 
dnftivu  power  ;  hs  Ooethc  tells  us  that  the  words  whicli  rose  natnndly  to 
his  iips,  when  lie  stood  on  the  top  of  the  lirockcn,  were: — 'Lord,  whut  i», 
uiai),  that  thou  mindest  hini,  or  the  koii  of  man,  that  thou  makcst  accotiut 
of  him  if '  Itiit  Jsrael's  confessing  and  extolling  of  this  power,  came  not 
even  from  his  imaginjitive  feelJOi^,  but  civiwc  fi»-st  fruui  his  giixtitndo  for 
rigiitconsncss.  .  .  .  And  it  is  the  same  with  all  tlie  hingnago  our 
Hebrew  speaker  uses.  God  is  a  father,  because  the  power  hi  loid  around 
ua  which  makes  for  righteousness  is,  indeed,  best  desoriljed  hy  the  name  of 
this  authoritative,  but  yut  tendtr  ami  jirotecting  relation." — ^(Pp.  33,  3y,) 

I.^  it  Mr.  Arnold  who  gives  tliis  judgment?  Yes;  and  it  is  surely 
a  judgment  of  some  importance  in  our  present  in(|uiry.  For  the  very 
thing  we  want  to  know  is,  whether  we  may  call  God  Father,  or  not  I 
And  Mr.  Arnold  in  one  or  two  jdnces  tells  us  we  nmy.  He  cannot 
enough  ridicule  the  expression,  "  the  blessed  truth  tliat  the  God  of 
the  universe  L«j  a  Person  ;"  but  I  imagine  that  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
would  be  quite  willing  to  ailopt  in  exchange  Mr.  Arnold's  own  decla- 
ration that  *'  the  power  in  us  auil  around  us  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness is  best  described  by  the  name  of  Father."  Mr.  Arnold  throughout 
represents  the  issue  as  being  between  morality  heightened  by  emotion 
on  the  one  side,  and  metaphysics  on  the  other.     He  is  the  Socrates,. 
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unequal  to  the  iatellectual  efforts  of  the  pliilosophers,  who  is  to  bring 
doATO  religion  from  the  cloudn  to  tho  earth.  His  image  of  the  Bisliop 
of  Winchester,  as  iguoraut  of  Htorature,  but  with  a  remarkable  genius 
for  metaphysical  speculation,  and  wholly  devoted  to  it,  may  have  some 
humour;  but  it  is  misleading  so  far  as  it  conveys  the  impression  that 
the  God  whom  Christians  worship  is  a  metaphysical  abstraction.  The 
fault  of  us  who  stand  by  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
from  Mr.  Arnold's  point  of  viuw,  is  that  we  arc  antkroporaoi-phic.  We 
personify  the  Eternal  wlio  makes  for  righteousness,  and  cry  to  him  as 
Father.  This  tendency  Mr.  Arnold  dues  indeed  aidicule,  by  saying 
that  we  see  in  God  a  magnified  and  non-natunil  man,  an  infinitely 
niaguified  and  improved  Lord  Shaftesbury.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Hs  we  have  seen,  he  tells  lus  that  emotion  leads  inevitably,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  to  .such  personification  ;  he  justities  our 
antbropomorpliisra  by  the  authority  of  Israel  and  Goethe. 

Nay,  is  nut  even  to  predicate  ri;/hfeousn4'jis,  as  Mr.  Arnold  himself 
does,  of  the  Eternal  power  without  us,  righteousness  which  is  only 
another  name  for  conduct,  a  step  in  anthropomorphism?  The  philo- 
sophical Liberals,  and  the  Comtists,  who  are  superior  to  anthropomor- 
phism, avoid  speaking  of  a  righteous  Eternal.  But  then  they  do  not 
aflect  to  encourage  those  emotions  of  awe  and  humility  and  gratitude 
towards  the  not  oiirHcIivs  which  Mr.  Arnold,  in  common  with  ordinary 
Christians,  considers  to  be  so  important,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  he 
desires  to  commend  the  Bible  to  the  masses.  We  might  almost  hope 
to  satisfy  Mr.  Arnold,  if  we  are  careful  not  to  make  a  definition  of 
personality  the  ground  of  our  belief,  but,  .securing  our  footing  Upon 
the  righteousne.ss  wliich  rules  the  world,  as  a  verifiable  fact,  go  on  to 
chorishyi/i«^  feelings  towards  the  Righteous  Power,  and  to  call  our 
God  our  Father.  Let  us  by  all  means  take  this  course.  But  we 
sliall  certainly  refuse  to  say  that  "  Trust  in  God  is  tru.st  in  the  law 
of  conduct ;  delight  in  the  Eternal  is,  in  a  deeply  moved  way  of 
expression,  the  happiness  we  all  feel  to  spring  from  condtict."  It 
would  seem  to  us  a  mockery  to  talk  of  being  gndc/ul  to  conducts  Mr. 
Arnold  bim.self  says  all  that  need  be  said  on  this  point.  Speaking 
of  Israel  after  he  hail  been  "  thrilled  with  gratitude,  devotion,  and 
awe,"  he  truly  remarks, 

"  The  obligiitiou  of  a  grateful  aud  devout  self-siurcnder  to  Uie  EtenuU 
replaced  all  sciise  of  obligation  to  one's  own  better  self,  one's  own  ix-mianent 
welfare.  Tho  raomiist's  rule,  'Take  thought  for  jour  pei-maueut,  not  your 
momentary*,  well-being,'  became  now,  '  Honour  The  Eternal,  not  doinj;  thine 
cwn  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  uor  epciiking  thine  own  wor.ia !  * 
That  is,  with  Israel,  rtliijion  replaced  morality.  It  is  true,  out  of  the 
humble,  yet  divine,  ground  of  attention  to  conduct,  of  care  for  what  in 
conduct  is  right  and  wrong,  grew  morality  and  religion  both  ;  but  from  the 
time  the  soul  felt  the  motive  of  rehgiau  it  dropped,  and  c»>uld  not  but  drop. 
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tho  other.  And  the  motive  of  doing  rijjJit.,  to  a  siuccre  sou],  is  now  really 
no  ion^or  hia  owu  welfare,  but  to  please.  God;  and  it  hewildors  his  conscious- 
iiess  if  you  tcM  him  that  he  does  right  out  of  telf-Unv.''* — (P.  48.) 

Then,  apparently,  what  Sir.  Arnold  is  su  iinxioiis  to  explain  to  the 
modem  arti.suu  is  what  would  afterwards  bewilder  Lis  cousciousness 
if  Mr.  Arnold  should  succeed  in  converting  him.  If,  however,  he  cau 
convince  the  nnlieliever  to  whom  lie  appeals  that  the  religion  wLi9h 
calls  the  Righteous  Being  Father,  and  acts  out  of  a  sincere  de.sire  to 
please  God,  stands  on  the  sure  ground  of  science,  and  can  be  verified 
as  a  law  of  nature  is  veriiied.  Christians  may  well  forgive  him  all 
his  ridicule  of  their  nietaphy.sics. 

2.  As  there  may  ho  legitimate  doiiht,  however,  whether  tliis- 
"religion,"  which  is  the  scn.se  of  owing  to  tlie  Eternal  a  grateful 
and  devout  self-surrender,  and  which  rcjilacc'*  tlie  conviction  that 
happiness  belongs  to  righteousness,  is  verifiable  in  the  .same  sense 
ill  which  the  latter  couvictiou  is  verifiahlo,  we  must  go  on  to  ask. 
whether  it  is  unreajsonable  to  bcUeve  in  anything  which  cannot  be 
verified  by  experiment. 

For  undoubtedly  Mr,  Arnold  has  in  the  greater  part  of  his  hook 
conveyed  the  impression  that  reasonors  who  decline  to  take  dreams 
or  metaphysical  abstraction.'*  for  realities  will  henceforth  believe  only 
in  what  is  demonstrable  by  the  sure  processes  of  experiment.  Over 
u.nd  over  again  he  tells  us  that  the  propo.sition  that  God  is  the  moral 
and  intelligent  governor  of  the  universe  cannot  bo  verified.  Such 
propositions,  lie  says,  may  or  not  be  true,  but  they  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  true,  and  theroforo  they  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  of  belief. 
But  the  doctrine  of  Christians  has  been  that  such  propositions  may 
so  ansi'jcr  to  experience,  and  be  so  devumded  by  experience,  and 
have  80  much  confirmatory  evidence,  that  we  cannot  but  accept  them 
as  true.  And  here  and  there  Mr.  Arnold  appears  to  say  nearly  the 
same  thing. 

Take  this,  for  example  : 

*•  The  language  of  the  Biblu  is  literary,  not  scientific  Iftngii.ige  ;  language 
thrown  out  at  an  ol>jcct  of  coiisciuusucss  not  fully  grasped,  wJiich  inspired 
emotion.  Evidently,  if  the  object  be  one  not  fully  to  be  grasped,  and  ono 
to  inspire  emotion,  the  language  of  figure  and  fct'ling  will  satisfy  us  better 
about  it,  will  cover  more  of  what  we  seek  to  espres.'i,  than  the  language  of 
literal  fiiet  inul  science  ;  the  language  of  science  about  it  will  be  below  what 
we  feci  to  be  the  truth."— (P.  41.) 

And  even  with  regard  to  a  matter  more  separable  from  our  con- 
.sciousness  than  tlie  idea  of  God, — the  expectation  of  immortality, 
Mr.  Arnold  observes  : 

"  He  would  b©  a  narrow  reasoner  who  denied  all  validity  to  the  idea  of" 
immortality,  because  this  irtea  rests  on  presentiment  mainly,  and  does  not 
admit  of  certaia  demonstration.'' — (P.  107.) 
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After  reatllng  theso  and  similar  admissions,  it  is  not  so  easy 
understand  precisely  what  is  Mr.  Arnold's  c[uarrel  with  the  common 
first  principle  of  all  religions,  the  confession  of  a  "  Supreme  Governor.'* 
In  his  mocking  way.  he  repeats  the  terms  "  Supremo  Governor," 
"  Moral  and  intelligent  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe,"  as  if 
they  were  something  ludicrous.  And  he  puts  more  expressly  his 
objection  to  them,  thus  : 

"  Tho  masses,  with  their  nido  pr.ictical  instinct,  go  straight  to  the  heart 
of  tho  matter.  They  .are  toUl  tlmt  there  is  u  grciit  Penjotual  First  Cause, 
wliit  thiuks  and  loves,  tho  nioml  and  intelligent  Author  un<l  (Governor  of 
tho  universe  :  and  that  the  Bible  and  Bible-righteousness  come  to  us  from 
him.  Now,  tht-y  do  not  begin  by  asking,  with  the  tutclligcut  Socinian, 
whether  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Atonement  is  wortiiy  of  -thia  .moral  and 
intelligent  Knler  ;  tliey  begin  by  nHkiug'.what  proof  wo  have  of  hitn  at  .all. 
Moreover,  they  require  plain  experirjieiitiil ']>niof,  such  as  tlutt  fire  btjms 
ihem  if  they  touch  it."— (P.  317.) 

But  surety  Mr.  Arnold  has  himself  justified  us  in  replying  to  those 
who  make  those  demand^  in  the  usual  manner.  Wc  .shall 'ask  thum 
whether  they  may  not  be  nan-o.w  reasoners.  We  shall  contend  thai 
the  nature'of  man  is  .such,  that  It  is  not  rojisouable  to  limit  our  1>elicf 
absolutely,  a  priovl,  to  that  which  can  be  tested  by  experiment. 
We  shall  appeal  to  the  conjoined  testimony  of  conscience,  of  the 
emotions,  of  experience,  of  hi.story.  We  shall  adnut  with  the  utmost 
readiness  that  the  nature  of  God  is  not  by  us  to  be  fully  grasped.  We 
shall  admit  that  our  language  is  likely,  nay  certain,  to  be  too  authropo- 
morphic,  and  entirely  inadequate.  But  we  shall  urge  that  the  belief  in  a 
righteous  and  loving  God,  in  a  "  moral  and  intelligent  tlovernor  of  the 
universe,"  is  altogether  iwtfitrai  to  man.  So  far  as  the  action  of  this  Beiug 
comes  within  the  fair  range  of  experimental  verification,  it  if<  verifiable. 
But  the  conscience  and  afl'uctions.  oven  the  mcUiphysical  genius  itself, 
have  their  parts  in  the  apprehension  of  God.  The  whole  apprehension 
of  God  which  is  j)o.s.sible  for  man  may  be  said  to  be  summed  up  in 
his  calling  God  Father.  The  Father  who  is  to  be  the  object  uf  man's 
ilevotion  and  gratitude  may  Ikj,  and  ns.suredly  i.s,  incomprelicnsible, 
hut  ho  must  be  believed  hi  a.'?  real  and  true.  Whenever  thinkers  deal 
in  earnest  with  the  moral  part  of  man's  life,  with  righteousness  oi* 
conduct. — whenever  they  s]>eak  of  I'ight  and  obligation. — they 
inevitably  use  language  which  leaves  a  sensible  blank  and  will  be 
felt  as  inalim'tl  and  unnatural  language,  if  they  refuse  to  u;mio  the 
Righteous  God.  It  is  so  with  the  Comtists,  when  they  so  imperiotanly 
demand  that  we  should  devote  ourselves  to  the  best  intoi-ests  of  the 
human  race,  and  trace  so  entliuslastically  the  signs  of  a  moral  projrress 
in  history ;  it  is  so  even  wuth  Professor  Huxley,  when  he  affirms  that 
it  is  the  plain  duty  of  each  of  us  to  do  what  he  can  to  diminish 
the  ignorance  and  misery  around  him.  Tho  belief  in  'Righteousness 
will  not  be  aathjied,  without  a  belief  in  the  Righteoiis  FatJier. 
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ro"w,  wlicn  we  go  on  to  consider  the  religion'  of  the  New  Testament,; 
re  carry  with  us  an  important  admission  q{  Mr.  Arnold's. '   If  a  Per- 
atmal  First  Cause,  the  moral  and  intelligent  Governor  oftheuniver.se. 
Tie  conceded,  then,  he  says,  the  rest  of  Christian  theology  probably 

follows.  ' 

"The  only  question  perhaps  is,  whether  Catholic  (rather  than  Anglican) 
dojrwa  is  not  the  truer  cojistructiou  to  put  ujion  what  HlhlG-rcvelatioo,  tliiii 
hasia  of  the  Su[)reme  Governor  being  supposed,  may  be  allowed  to  be." — 
(P.  316.) 

Ill  tlie  language  which  it  bis  Innnour  to  employ,  "The  -whole  diffi- 
culty is  with  the  elder  Lord  Sbaftusbur}'.  If /it'  could  be  verified,  tlie 
data  we  have  are,  possibly,  enough  to  warrant  oiir  admitting  the  truth 
of  the  rest  of  the  stoiy."  Well,  we  have  seen  that  the  Righteous 
Father  \h  adequately  verified,— by  experience,  conscience,  crnntion, 
and  mctaphysicH  combined. 

The  New  Testament  tells  us  of  one  who  professed  to  be  the  ^Son  of  I 
the  Righteous   Fat!u;r,  and  whom  some  took   at  his  word,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  whom  in  this  character  is  Christianity. 

Mr.  Arnold  lias  no  doubt  that  Cbri-st  made  this  profes.'^ion,  that  he' 
told  men  that  ho  was  sent  from  the  Father,  that  he  and  his  Father- 
were  one,  that  men  were  to  find  their  true  life  by  belic\'ing  in  him. 
Christians  hold  that  when  ho  spoke  thus  he  .said  wliat  was  true, 
Mr.  Arnold  interprets  the  profe.s.siun  diftercntly.  According  to  him,; 
Christ  only  used  this  language  for  a  purpose.  He  was  filled  with  the 
desire  to  persuade  men  to  subject  their  lower  nature  to  their  higher 
in  a  temper  of  .sweet  reasonableness,  and  he  adjusted  himself  (m  the 
expectations  of  Jewish  Aberglaube  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
greater  influence  with  his  hearers.  Mr.  Arnold  differs  utterly  from 
those  who  hold  that  Christ  and  bis  teaching  were  mainly  the  creation 
of  the  femnenting  mythopceic  and  theosophic  tendencies  of  the  age. 
He  differs  also  from  M.  Renan,  who  regards  Jesus  as  a  peasant  of  rare 
charm  and  simplicity,  who.se  brain  became  heated  and  took  delusions 
for  realities.  To  him  Jesus  is  a  personage  of  almost  immeasurable 
superiority,  not  only  to  the  people  of  his  own  time,  but  to  tho.sc  of 
any  time. 

"  The  more  we  conceive  Jesus  as  almost  as  much  over  the  heads  of  his 
disciples  aud  reporters  as  he  is  over  the  heads  of  the  mass  of  {jo-callod 
Christians  now  ;  all  the  more  do  we  make  room,  so  to  speak,  for  Jcaus  to 
be  iucoaceivably  great  and  wonderful." — (I*.  153.) 

His  union  in  himself  of  the  two  ideals,  of  a  inumphant  ^los.-iiah, 
aud  the  suffering  .Servant  of  Jehovah,  was,  in  Mr.  A niold's  judgment, 

act  of  great  originality,  a  profound  and  fruitful  harmoni.satiou. 

It  is  most  important  that  attention  slmnid  be  drawn,  as  it  is  by 
[r.  Arnold,  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  himself  did  not  desire  that  faith 
in  him  should  rest  on  wonders  and  mighty  works,  but  on  his  word. 
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He  said  rcprr»3ch fully.  "Except  ye  see  sigus  uiiil  v. uuij,  r,^.  yo  •will 
belit-'ve.*'  This  under-iatiug  of  miracles  by  Joii-  i^  evident  in  the 
Goepek ;  and  the  more  oertainly  authentic,  Mr.  Arnold  tfainks»  because 
the  disciple>  vrho  reported  Je^us  did  make  his  miracles  the  grotiud  of 
tiieir  belief  in  liim.  But  is  \Sx\&  assnmptioa  true  nf  the  disciples  f 
What  we  are  La  general  told  about  them  is.  that  they  believed  at  first 
without  the  eindence  of  mighty  works,  and  tliat  then  the  works  con- 
firmed their  faith.  This  is.  plainly  the  account  given  by  tlie  writer 
of  St  John's  Gotopcl.  The  first  disciples  believed  in  Jesus  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist,  The  attachment  and  faith  of  the  true 
disciples  are  made  throughout  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  words,  the 
teaching,  of  Je:ins.  And  afier  his  death,  the  Acts  and  the  Epistle» 
give  U5  to  understand  that  it  was  ••  the  word,"  far  more  thstn  miracles, 
wbich  won  disciples  to  Chri.st.'*  It  is  time  that  it  should  l>e  under- 
stood that  the  miracles  liad  at  tlie  first,  and  ought  to  have  dow^,  & 
strictly  secimdary  place  in  the  Gospel  of  Clirist. 

But  what  were  Ute  uuids  which  prtnluced  the  effect  at  Uie  beginuii^. 
and  to  which  the  virtue  of  winning  and  attaching  disciples  properly 
belongs  ? 

Wo  know  what  U  Mr.  Arnold's  answer  to  this  question.  "  Christ 
was  eminently  characterise*!  by  profeminrf  to  bring  happ^ieatJ* 
For  happiness,  he  had  a  metltod,  inwardness;  and  a  f»iervt,  sclf- 
renoimcement.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  ho  much  and  ao 
separately  upon  the  meUiod,  as  Mr.  Arnold  does ;  for  it  is  sureJj 
involved  in  the  so-called  secret  But  no  Christian  can  complain  that 
Mr.  Arnold  has  brought  out  with  so  much  emphasis  the  doctriuo  of 
the  two  lives,  of  the  higher  .self  and  the  lower  self,  of  the  annulment 
of  the  Heshly  nature  required  for  the  well-being  of  the  inie  man. 
Farthei',  Mr.  Arnold  candidly  calls  attention  to  the  authority  with 
which  Jesus  said  Follow  rue,  Bdiew  in  nxc.  And.  as  he  had  ad- 
mitted tiiat  when  the  heart  of  Israel  had  been  thrilled  by  devotion,  it 
would  have  bewildered  his  conscience  to  tell  him  that  all  that  he  was 
really  caring  about  was  his  own  happiness  ;  so,  he  explains, 

"  In  the  restomtion  effected  by  Jesus,  the  in:»tive  which  is  of  force  is 
the  moral  motive  that  iuwarducss,  mildness,  imil  self-renouncement  biake 
ibr  man's  bajipiuess,  but  a  far  struuger  motive,  full  of  ardent  affection  and 
gratitude,  and  which,  though  it  renlly  bos  its  groimd  and  confimuitioo  in 
the  (act  tliat  inwardness,  mildness^  and  self-renouncement  do  make  for 
man^s  happiness,  yet  keeps  no  conaciousness  of  this  »&  its  ground.  For  it 
finds  a  fair  surer  ground  in  personal  devotion  to  Christ,  who  brought  tho 

♦  Tliis  lA  inTariably  St.  Paul's  account.  "  The  Je-ws  require  a  «gii,  and  the  Greeks, 
■eek  after  wisdom,  but  we  preach  Christ  crucified."  "  By  ma&ifefttAtion  of  the  tmUi 
we  oommflDd  ounelTes  to  ereiy  man's  cooscienoe  in  the  sight  of  God."  And  so  in 
all  his  epixtlcs.  St.  John'a  "three  \ritnes<es"  to  Jenus  as  the  Son  of  God  weio  aot 
three  great  miracles,  but  the  Water,  the  Blood,  and  the  Spirit,— the  bringing  of  a 
cleanning  forgiveness  from  Heaven,  the  self-oblation,  and  the  answer  ia  the  con- 
denoe  of  the  hearer  and  in  the  new  life  of  the  oonunonity. 
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doctrine  to  liis  (lisciples  and  made  a  passage  far  it  into  their  hearts  ;  iu 
tc'ieving  that  Christ  is  come  from  God,  following  Christ,  loving  Christ.'' — 
(P.  102.) 

Just  so  :  that  is  what  we,  wlio  believe  in  the  Father  and  tlie  Son, 
affirm  to  be  evideut.  The  disciples  were  actuated  by  faith  iu  Christ 
as  the  Son  of  God,  and  this  motive  was  a  stronger  one  than  the  con- 
viction that  self-control  lends  to  happiness.  But  what  sort  of  process 
is  this  tliat  Mr.  Arnold  describes?  A  certain  motive,  of  supreme 
influence  in  the  gi-eatest  movement  of  human  history,  "  really  has  its 
SfTound  "  in  a  certain  fact :  but  it  disowns  this,  and  "  finds  a  far  .surer 
ground  "  iu  something  else.  Why  should  the  fur  surer  ffround  be 
unreal?  Does  "  hard  reasoning  "  require  us  to  perform  psychological 
legenlemain  of  this  kind,  to  bewilder  our  consciousness  by  n  theory 
of  veiitication,  to  argue  to  ourselves  that  when  we  feel  we  are  stand- 
ing on  a  very  sure  ground,  we  really  are  standing  on  another  ground 
less  sure  ? 

Mr.  Arnold  expounds  the  New  Testament  doctrine  like  a 
moralist  who  is  determined  to  know  nothing  as  real  except  self- 
culture,  or  individualistic  morality.  I  can  almost  fancy  that  there 
is  a  conHcious  wilfulness  iu  thfts«j  individualistic  interpretations  of  the 
New  Testament ;  that  the  language  about  love,  humanity,  brother- 
hood, social  reform,  as  constituting  Cliristsanity,  with  which  wo  have 
been  made  of  late  years  so  familiar, — a  little,  I  admit,  ad  nauseam, — is 
so  distasteful  to  Mr.  Arnold,  that  he  has  a  secret  satisfaction  in  taking 
an  extravagantly  opposite  line.  The  idea  of  Love,  it  may  have  been 
observed,  is  all  but  wanting  to  Ids  idea  of  God,  And  there  is  .scarcely 
a  word  about  Love  in  hLs  account  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  tendency  of  almo.st  all  recent  interpretations,  on  the  other 
hand,  ha.s  been  to  lay  peculiar  stress  on  the  social  action  of  Jesus. 
He  has  been  claimed  as  a  revolutionary  preacher  of  Communism. 
In  language  by  which  all  English  Christendom  was  thrilled,  Eccti 
IIouio  lias  pictured  Christ  as  fnunding  a  definite  society,  "  The 
philosopliical  schemes  which  we  have  described  Christ  as  rejecting," 
says  the  author  of  Ecce  Hcino,  "consider  man  as  an  independent 
being,  and  providu  for  him  on  isolated  happiness  or  welfare."  "Jesus 
never  troubled  himself  witli  what  are  called  church  matters  at  all," 
says  Mr.  Arnold,  "  his  attention  was  fi.xed  solely  upon  the  individual." 
— (P.  280.)  And  the  force  of  paradox  could  no  farther  go,  tliari  in 
his  account  of  the  Eucharist. 

"As  Jesus  founded  it,  it  is  the  most  anti-ecclcsiasticsd  i.'f  institutions, 
pulverising  iilikc  the  historic  churclies  in  their  beauty,  and  the  dissenting 
sects  in  ttieir  unJoveliness ; — it  is  the  consecration  of  absolute  individualism.^ 
—(P.  2!>H.) 

And  this,  because  it  seals  a  new  covenant,  and  because,  under  the 
new  covenant,  the  law  is  to  be  written  on  evei'y  man's  heart.    As  Jf 
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of  God  should  rise  frotn  the  dead  will  almost  certainly  strike  the 
believer  in  the  Son  of  God  as  natural.  Without  the  Resurrection 
there  wouid  have  been  no  Church,  no  Christianity.  The  disciples 
who  had  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  the  Sent  from  God,  the 
Trutli  and  the  Life,  were  crushed  into  misery  and  despair  by  his 
death.  It  was  simply  impossible,  surely,  that  his  death  by  iiself 
should  1)6  regarded  as  a  victory.  But  when  Christ  appeared  to  his 
disciples  as  the  conqueror  of  death,  then  their  hope  revived,  their 
faith  was  quickened  and  exalted,  their  old  conceptions  were  enlarged 
by  a  fuller  and  higher  meaning,  and  they  received  spiritual  power  to 
form  themselves  into  a  society  and  to  found  the  Church. 

Who  would  have  gone  forth,  as  the  preachers  of  Christ  went  forth, 
to  repeat  phrases  about  self-denial,  or  to  praise  a  crucified  Galilean 
peasant  for  his  mildnosvS?  Peter  and  John  and  Paul  presented 
themselves  in  all  simplicity  as  the  envoys  of  the  Sou  of  God- 
Believing  in  him  as  they  did,  it  i.s  not  strange  that  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  work  of  preaching  him.  And  when  they  spoke, 
they  had  something  to  say.  They  told  of  One  whom  the  Father  had 
sent,  who  had  died  and  risen  again,  and  in  whose  name  forgiveness 
and  reconciliation  were  offered  to  sinnei-s.  This  seems  to  Mr.  Arnold ' 
mere  Aberglaube ;  the  Apostle.s' Creed  he  calls  "  popular  science;" 
it  has  no  mention,  he  complains,  of  the  method  or  the  secret.  But 
to  say  "  The  Kingdotu  of  the  Father  and  ol'  the  Son  is  come,"  has 
more  power  to  pmduce  repentance  and  self-denial,  without  the 
mention  of  the  words  repentance  and  self-denial,  than  to  say 
"Repent  and  deny  thyself,"  without  any  mention  ol  the  Son  or  of 
the  Father. 

What  we  Iiave  finally  to  a.sk,  then,  is,  Does  Mr.  Arnold's  account  of 
Christ,  or  does  tliat  of  the  Creeds,  best  harmonize  with  the  facts 
which  he  and  we  admit  in  common  1  We  must  demur  to  his  assum- 
ing that  he  is  for  experience  and  practice,  and  that  we  are  for  theory. 
He  has  his  theory  about  Christ  and  Ciiristianity  ;  and  we,  sharing 
his  sense  of  the  importance  of  conduct,  contend  that  the  best  prac- 
tical way  of  following  after  righteousness  is  to  believe  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit.  There  is  a  great  problem,  embracing 
many  elements,  the  right  solution  of  which  depends  mainly  on  our 
attaining  to  a  right  conception  concerning  Christ.  Who  and  what 
was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  We  have  seen  what  Mr.  Aniold's  suggestion 
is.  By  the  side  of  this  wo  place  the  confession,  "  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Sou  our  Lord ; "  and 
we  ask,  which  of  the  two  theories  best  explains  the  Bible,  which  best 
accounts  for  Christendom,  which  helps  mo.st  for  righteousness  ?  Does 
it  seem  likely  that  a  Jew.  inheriting  the  spirit  of  the  prophets,  pos- 
sessed by  a  zeal  for  righteousness,  and  at  the  same  time  remarkable 
for  humbleness  and  sweet  reasonableness,  should  have  adopted  the 
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derice  of  girins^  iiimaelf  oat  to  be  the  Mesiadi,  and  callii^  <k^  aJl  men 
to  believe  in  him,  to  foUov  >*tin  to  become  his  disciples^ — in  <xder  to 
pennade  them  to  deny  theaosetres  and  to  behnmUe  and  lesaonnUel 
We  hare  known  othv  gwi  and  eaneft  men :  a$  ve  think  of  tliem, 
are  ve  inclined  to  betieve  that  they  too,  if  tber  had  been  still  better  and 
more  earnest,  m^ht  hare  pat  on  some  anakgoos  nuak  of  astoonding 
pfetensoos^for  the  aake  of  difEbdng  happiniss  thi\9agfa  tite  prooioCKm  <rf^ 
self-oiKitroI  and  homili^T  \  WiH  ~  rode  and  haid  reasoikeK  "*  be  eaalj 
persoaded  tha:  a  mexe  Galriran  oqientfr's  son,  vho  talked  inces- 
santlj  alwci  himselJL  and  claimed  for  himsel:  a  oniqne  connectioa 
with  an  ima^inaix  Father  in  hearen,  is  the  maaxer  to  be  rerereiiced 
as  a  teacher  an^i  model !  Mr.  Amoid  knov^  that  the  Teri&cacioa  on 
which  he  insasts  so  szrM^hr  vill  not  denkOBstiase  am  theoiT',  anj 
more  than  it  viH  thax  of  Oiziste&dom. 

■A&ecfcte  dffD^xssrukc*  be  sajv  *»  hgrqwatfa.  «=d  the  cdy  ^aessi  :a 
is :  Does  apeneooe.  as  h  v>iecK  s»i  dfcpeni.  sik«  ix-  tiks  or  tbtt  thesa. 
or  make  aeaiass  it  $  .  .  .  1^  greu  tlcK.  »  ««  be&eie.  in  fnsjcor  <£ 
sach  A  ccosranarc  as  ve  pen  ^«c  tbe  Bt£«<e  ik  laas  expenenoe  as  i; 
itiiai  i|.  ercssiB*^  cccirss  h :  aai  iri*?.  ikixt^  i:  ci=k^  < 1 1^  ai  »  \ 
aaMBV  h  vu!  be  f :c3i  to  vu  »Bee:«  SKxe  lad  ^•cre.'' 

Yes,  tha:  is  fkiriv  tbe  is^e.  We  kaor  that  the  G:!epei — t^  docxrine 
that  God  9c^t  h^  Sxi  into  the  vond  that  ve  night  be  ibm^  hk 
li>Tii^  and  obedient  ceiidic^ — is  ihx  sBacepcEbHe  v-c  vezi&caikA  as  a 
lav  of  i;az;a^  i<L     Biit  h  has  an?veiin$  te9um:«iik&.  of  a  -nexy  p>isxrre 

azkd  cXT«rTiifzt£il  kii^i.  It  aa^ez:i^  icfe^.  vrki  i>  tie  ciie-:'  pc-w-ex  to 
save ;  h  r=lirrcs  asi  dl-ea^^ses  tie  ccotaiif-ace  "iir;-*:^  xcsrixt^rie^  :  h 
pets  ciiLi^ti'M:  ~  i  c-Ic4r  liiiLt  a:ii  ci;«iie=  :•  ■•rii  iztctccLpttrafcue  i^rce  ; 
it  pc£^xs  :ct  iia3iz»:^T  ti-e  life  :;<^  ni»^  v  I'aai.  ttoiiag  e*i::&  ';o  Lis 
SeQc'Ts  a2hi  aZ  to  Ood  'jz.  CLns;  :  it  pccc&iasf^  siz^Biff:^  arair^sc  c«9c?- 
taz^  tcsirJiJi:i5:eiS  tir;'-::*:^.  a  ci:-ciz:-:a  Krisr  Sciri^  We  ctrc^ss  sadiT 
bow  jz.:5^  czr  C^jjg^ifyhj  rteeos  t-:  br  r«et5*rtc.  r»;ci:  ir.  t£iec«x  aai 
in  praA:j^r.  joi  we  weixof  r>.is:  tLiz^kf^Zy  iiir  cctsfrcnaasis  wii^ 
Hr  Arsicui  !Lfc>  riASe — -fkr  =:>:c%-  thu  I  har^-  :«£«£.  acwe  ic-  acvace  i£ 
this  iu>z*er — t.:wiri?  tibi  tr^er  --.W«grA-.r--r  ;c  tirr  teaciisj^  <t  ti»e 
Kltjc  Wr  are  !>:■;  ~TTf:Tei  t-j  xr-r  iiri j^Jri-ftj  -wiiii  ii  tijeac:  dars 
bses  tie  CLrijcihr  ">  criicd.  Rii  we  3i.*t  stZ  c:c3i=iii>r  trse.  in 
Kr:'.fc>'  zis>.  I'ZJT  :■:  tie  ri^iterciSMss  wL^iar  :3.3s*  Mr.  Ar^riii  aj^-«— ^.p^ 
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ON    THE    HEREDITARY    TRANSiAlISSION    OF 
ACQUIRED  rSYCHICAL   HABITS. 

{CoHtinund  from  p.  795.) 


PROCEEDING,  now,  to  show  that  the  teudeucy  of  raodera 
Physiology  is  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  distinct  causal 
relation  between  Physical  changes  in  the  Nervous  System  and 
definite  modes  of  Mental  action,  it  may  he  well  for  me  to  adduce,  in 
U7nine,  the  positive  evidence  that  all  Mental  activity  is  dependent  on  a 
Chemical  reaction  between  the  Blood  and  the  Brain  ;  for  although  this 
is  one  of  the  best-established  facts  in  Physiolog)',  it  is,  I  believe,  taken 
very  little  account  of  Ly  Metaphysicians. — The  Brain  is  supplied  with 
Blood  by  four  Arterial  trunks,  which  enter  the  cranial  cavity  at  no 
great  distance  from  one  another,  and  then  unite  into  the  "  Circle 
of  Willis;"  from  which  are  given  off  the  various  branches  that 
distribute  arterial  blood  to  every  part  of  the  brain-subHtance.  After 
traversinj^'  this,  the  blood  returns  by  the  Veins,  greatly  altered  in 
its  chemical  composition  ;  especially  as  regards  the  loss  of  free 
oxygen,  and  its  replacement  by  various  oxy-cunipounds  of  carbon, , 
hydrogen,  phosphoric,  &c.,  that  have  been  formed  by  a  process 
analogous  to  corabiistioii.  Now,  if  one,  two,  or  tliree  of  the 
Arterial  tninks  be  tied,  the  total  supply  of  blno<l  to  the  Brain 
is  diminished;  but  in  virtue  of  the  "Circle  of  WillLs,"  no  part  is 
entirely  deprived  of  blood;  and  the  functional  activity  of  the  brain 
is  still  maintained.  If,  however,  the  foiirfh  artery  is  compressed 
so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  blood,  there  is  an  hnnieiUate  and 
complete  suspension  of  activity ;  the  animal  becoming  as  unconsciouaj 
as  if  it  had  been  stunned  by  a  severe  blow,  but  recovering  as  sooa ; 
as  the  blood  is  again  allowed  to  flow  through  the  artery.     In  fact,i 
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the  "  stunned "  state  produced  by  a  blow  on  the  head  is  «< 
directly  dependent  upon  the  effect  of  that  blow  on  the  Brain.  wLich 
may  have  sustained  no  jterceptible  injury  whatever;  the  state  df 
insensibility  being  due  to  the  paralysis  of  the  Heart  and  suspen- 
sion of  the  Circulation,  induced  by  the  "  shock  :  *'  and  the  likt- 
paralysis  with  the  same  result  may  be  produced  by  a  blow  on  the 
Epigastrium  (a«?ting  on  the  great  "  solar  plexus  "*of  nerves),  or  some 
overpowering  Mental  emotion. — Again,  there  is  a  curious  affection 
termed  Hysteric  Coma,  which  consists  in  the  sudden  supervention  of 
complete  insensibility,  and  the  equally  sudden  and  complete  return 
of  conscious  intelligence,  without  any  other  indication  of  Brain- 
disorder.  The  insensibility  may  come  on  while  the  patient  is  talk- 
ing, 80  as  to  interrupt  the  utterance  of  a  sentence  ;  and  the  monieut 
that  it  passes  off,  the  series  of  words  is  taken  up  and  complete*!, 
without  the  patient  being  aware  that  it  has  been  interrupted.  With 
our  present  improved  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  "  vaso-motor  *' 
system  of  Nerves  in  producing  local  contractions  of  the  Arteries,  and 
of  its  liability  to  be  influenced  by  those  Emotional  irregularities  in 
which  Hy.eteria  essentially  consists,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this 
affection  is  due  to  a  temporary  disturbance  of  the  Circulation  through 
that  agency. — Further,  if  the  Blood  transmitted  to  the  Bi-ain,  though 
not  deficient  in  quantity,  be  depraved  in  quali(}j  by  the  want  of 
Oxygen  and  the  accumulation  of  Carbonic  acid  (as  happens  in 
Asphyxia),  there  is  a  gradually  increasing  torpor  of  the  Mental 
Faculties,  ending  in  complete  insensibility. 

Thus  the  dependence  of  Mental  activity  of  even  the  most 
elementary  kind,  upon  the  Physical  changes  kept  up  by  the 
circulation  of  oxygenated  Blood  through  the  Brain,  can  be 
shown  experientially  to  be  just  as  direct  and  immediate,  as  is 
the  dependence  of  the  Electric  activity  of  a  Galvanic  batteiy  upon 
the  analogoiLs  changes  taking  place  between  its  Metals  and  its 
exciting  Liquid. — If  we  say  that  Electricity  is  the  product,  of 
Cliemical  change  in  the  one  case,  I  see  not  how  we  can  refuse  to 
regard  Thought  as  the  product  of  Chemical  change  in  the  other; 
nor  (in  the  view  that  all  the  Forces  of  Nattire  are  simply  expressions 
of  Mind)  do  I  see  that  we  need  entertain  any  repugnance  to  such  a 
view.  I  do  not  say  that  it  explains  any  Mental  phenomenon. 
No  sound  Physicist  would  say  that  he  can  "  explain  "  how  it  is  that 
Electricity  is  generated  by  Cliemical  change;  but  he  knows  that 
such  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  exists  between  the  two  oi-ders  of 
phenomena,  that  every  Chemical  change  is  accompanied  by  an 
'Electric  distxirbance  ;  so  that  whenever  he  witnesses  Electric  distur- 
bance, he  looks  with  assui-ance  for  some  Chemical  change  as  its 
Physical  Cause.     And  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  and  in  no  other,  I 
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aflBrm  that  the  Physiologist  riuisi  regard  some  change  in  the  Nervous 
suh-stance  of  tlie  Braiu  as  the  immediate  Physical  Cause  nt"  all  auto- 
matic  Mental  action.  If  this  be  admitted  of  Sensational  conscious- 
ness (and  liow  can  it  he  denied  ?),  we  can  scarcely  help  admitting  it 
of  Emotional ;  and  if  of  Emotional,  why  not  of  Ideational  ? 

There  is  no  part  of  our  purely  Psychical  g,ctivity,  the  relation  of 
which  to  Physical  conditions  is  more  obvious  and  more  intimate,  than 
that  Rep roduct Mil  of  past  slates  of  Connciousncai^,  which — when 
supplemented  by  the  reaygnition  of  them  as  having  been  formerly 
experienced, — we  call  Mcmoi'y.  It  is  now  very  generally  accepted  by 
Psychologists  as  (to  say  the  least)  a  iwohaUe  doctrine,  that  it  ny  Idea 
which  has  once  passed  through  the  Mind,  vuty  be  thus  reprotluced,  at 
however  long  an  interval,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Suggestive 
action;  the  lecurreuce  of  any  other  state  of  Consciousness  witli 
which  that  Idea  was  originally  linked  by  Association,  being  adequate 
to  awaken  it  also  from  its  dormant  or  latent  condition,  and  to  bring 
it  within  the  "  sphere  of  consciousness."  And  as  our  Ideas  are  thus 
linked  in  "  trains  "  or  "  series,"  which  further  inosculate  with  each 
other  like  the  branch-lines  of  a  railway  or  the  ramifications  of  an 
artery,  so,  it  Is  considered,  an  Idea  wliich  1ms  been  "  hidden  in  the 
obscure  recesses  of  the  mind"  for  years, — perhaps  for  a  lifetime, — 
and  which  seems  to  have  completely  fiulcd  out  of  the  comciou^ 
Memory  (Iiaving  never  either  recurred  Automatically,  or  been  found 
capable  of  recall  by  Volitional  Recollection,  or  been  recognized  as  a  past 
experience  wlien  again  brought  before  the  mindj.maybe  reproduced, 
jLs  by  the  touching  of  a  spring,  through  a  ne.xus  of  Suggestions,  which 
we  can  sometimes  trace  out  continuously,  but  of  which  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  that  all  tlie  intermediate  steps  should  fall  within  our 
cognizance.  Such  a  "  reproduction  "  not  unfrequently  occurs  when 
persons  revisiting  certain  scenes  of  their  childhood,  have  found  the 
renewal  of  the  Sensorial  impressions  of  jj/aciw  bring  vividly  back  to 
their  minds  the  remembrance  of  evoita  which  had  occurred  iu  con- 
nection with  them  ;  and  which  had  not  only  been  long  forgotten  by 
themselves,  but,  if  narrated  to  them  by  others,  would  not  have  been 
recognized  by  them  as  having  ever  formed  part  of  their  own  expe- 
rience. And  it  IS  not  a  little  significant  that  the  ba.sii;  of  sucli 
Memories  appears  capable  of  being  laid  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  ; 
ito  in  the  two  following  cases,  of  which  tlie  first  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  whilst  the  second  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  subject 
of  it  : — 


"  A  lady,  iu  the  last  stage  of  chrouic  disease,  was  carried  from  London  to 
a  lodging  iu  tho  country.  There  her  infant  daughter  was  taken  to  visit 
her,  and,  after  a  sliort  interview,  earned  back  to  town.  The  lady  died 
a  few  days  after,  uud  the  daughter  grew  up  without  any  recollection  of  her 
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mother,  till  she  was  of  nmture  age.  At  thia  time  she  happened  to  b«  takaa 
into  the  room  iu  which  her  mother  died,  without  knowing  it  t<»  have  been 
80.  She  started  ou  entering  it,  and,  when  a  friend  who  wns  with  ber  asked 
the  cause  of  her  agitation,  rephed,  '  I  have  a  diutinct  impreiiston  of  hariag 
been  in  thia  room  before,  and  that  a  lady  who  lay  in  that  comer,  and  Bccmed 
very  ill,  leaned  over  me  and  wepL'" — (Inquirift  concrmin^  the  JnttUt^tiMl 
Foteen,  oth  ed.,  p.  120.) 

Several  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Sl  Hansard,  now  Hector  of  Bethnal  Green, 
was  doing  clerical  duty  for  a  time  nt  Uurstmonceaux,  in  Sussex;  ftnd  trhOe 
there,  he  one  day  went  over  with  a  party  of  friends  to  Pevensey  Castle, 
which  he  did  not  remember  to  have  ever  previously  visited-  As  he  ap- 
proached the  gateway,  he  became  conscious  of  a  very  vivid  impression  of 
havmg  seen  it  lieforc  ;  and  he  "  seemed  to  himself  to  see,"  not  only  the 
gateway  itself,  but  donkeys  beneath  the  arch,  and  people  on  the  top  of 
it.  HIh  conviction  that  he  must  have  visited  the  Castle  on  some  fonner 
occasion,  although  he  had  neither  the  slightest  remembrance  of  such  » 
visit,  nor  any  knowledge  of  having  ever  been  in  the  neighbourhood  pre- 
viously to  his  residence  at  Huratmouceaux,  made  him  enquire  from  hia 
mother  if  she  could  throw  any  light  on  the  matter.  She  at  onoe  in- 
formed him  that  being  ui  that  ]mrt  of  tiio  country  when  be  was  abotit 
riff/Ueen  montlif.  old,  she  had  gone  over  with  i\  large  party,  and  had 
taken  him  in  the  pannier  of  a  donkey ;  that  the  elders  of  the  party, 
having  brought  lunch  with  them,  had  eaten  it  on  the  roof  of  the  gate- 
way, where  they  would  have  been  seen  from  below,  wliilst  he  had  beea 
left  ou  the  ground  with  the  attendants  and  donkeys. — Thia  case  is  remark- 
able for  the  vividuoss  of  the  Sensorial  impression  (it  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning that  Mr.  Hansard  has  a  decidedly  artistic  temperament),  and  for 
the  reproduction  of  details  which  were  not  likely  to  have  been  brought 
lip  iu  conversation,  even  if  the  subject  of  them  had  happened  to  hear  the 
visit  mentioned  as  an  event  of  his  childhood  ;  and  of  such  meutiou  he  has 
no  remembrance  whatever. 


Now,  there  is  very  strong  reason  to  believe  that  what  is  descriljed 
a  storiug-up  of  Ideas  in  the  Memory  is  the  Psychological  expression  of 
Physical  cliauges  in  the  Cerebrum,  by  which  Ideational  states  are  per- 
manently registered  or  recorded  ;  so  that  the  "  traces  "  left  by  them, 
aithongli  remaining  so  long  outside  the  "  sphere  of  consciousness"  as 
to  have  seemed  non-existent,  may  be  revived  again  in  full  vividneaa 
under  certain  special  conditions, — ^just  as  the  invisible  impression 
left  upon  the  sensitive  paper  of  the  Photographer  is  "  developed"  into  a 
picture  by  the  application  of  particular  chemical  substances.  It  mtist 
l>e  freely  admitted  that  we  have  at  present  no  certain  knowledge  of 
the  precise  mode  in  which  this  record  is  effectetl ;  but  looking  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  Sensori-motor  apparatus,  which  is  the  instru- 
ment of  our  bodily  activity,  shapes  itself  to  the  mode  in  Tthicli 
it  is  habitually  exercised,  we  seem  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
same  thing  is  time  of  the  Cerebrum,  which  is  tlie  instrument  of 
our  TnenUd  activity.  For  in  no  other  way  does  it  seem  possible  to 
account  for  the  fact  of  very  fre*juent  occurrence,  and  noticed  in  a  pre- 
vious paper,  tliat  the  presence  of  a  Fever-poison  in  the  blood — per- 
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verting  the  normal  activity  of  the  Cerebrum  so  as  to  produce 
Di'Urium — brings  withio  the  "  sphere  of  consciousness  "  the  "traces" 
of  experiences  long  since  past,  of  which,  in  the  ordinaiy  condition, 
there  was  no  remembrance  whatever. 

The  same  occuiTeuce  lias  been  noticed  as  a  consequence  of  acciden- 
tal blows  on  the  head  ;  though  these  more  commonly  occasion  the 
loss  than  the  rcc&nery  of  a  language.  The  following  case  of  this  kiud 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  as  haviug  occurred  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital : — 

"  A  mau  who  had  been  in  a  state  of  stupor  consefiuent  upon  an  injury 
of  the  head,  on  his  partial  recovery  spoke  a  language  which  nobody  in  tho 
hospital  uudeiistood,  hut  which  was  suou  iuscertalued  to  be  Welsh.  It  was 
tJicu  discovered  that  he  had  been  thirty  years  absent  from  Wales,  and  that, 
before  the  accident,  he  had  entirely  forgotten  his  native  language.  On  his 
perfect  recovery,  /«  eompletffi/  forgot  his  Welsh  affain,  and  recovered  the 
English  language."— (Op.  Cii.,  p.  U^.) 

It  seems  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  under  what  we  cannot  but  term 
purely  Material  conditions,  strictly  Mental  phenomena  present  them- 
selve.<i,  It  is  common  to  the  whole  series  of  cases,  that  the  Auto- 
matic play  of  the  "  Mechanisra  of  Thought  "  does  that  which  Volition 
is  unable  to  effect.  Whether  it  be  the  toxic  condition  of  the  Blood, 
or  the  simple  excitement  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation  generally,  or 
the  special  direction  of  Blood  to  a  particular  part  of  the  Brain,  it  is 
beyond  our  present  power  to  tell ;  but  as  uU  Brain-change  is  (like 
the  action  of  any  other  mechanisra)  the  manifestation  of  Force,  the 
production  of  these  xtnMeital  Mental  phenomena  by  the  in.stnimentality 
of  an  unusual  reaction  between  the  Blood  and  the  Brain-substance, 
is  no  more  difficult  of  comprehension  than  that  of  ordhutry  formw 
of  Psychical  activity,  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  regard  as  the 
results  of  the  translation  (so  to  speak)  of  one  fomi  of  Force  into 
another. 

The  intimacy  of  the  relation  between  the  Psychical  phenomena 
of  Memory  and  Physical  conditions  of  the  Brain,  is  further  shown 
by  the  effect  of  Fatigue  and  the  impaired  Nutrition  of  Old  Age  in 
wciikcninf/  the  Memory,  and  of  Disease  and  Injury  of  the  Brain  in 
impainnff  or  destroying  it.  Everyone  is  conscious  of  the  difference 
in  the  activity  of  the  reproductive  faculty  in  which  Memory  consists, 
according  as  his  mind  is  "fresh,"  or  his  head  feels  "tired."  The 
latter  state,  in  which  the  Automatic  activity  and  the  directing  power 
of  the  Will  are  alike  reduced,  is  clearly  dependent,  like  the  feeling  of 
Muscular  fatigue,  on  the  deterioration  of  the  Organ,  or  of  the  Blood, 
or  of  both  combined,  which  results  from  the  prolonged  exercise  of 
it :  and  it  is  especially  in  our  inability  to  recollect  something  which 
we  wish  to  call  to  mind,  that  this  failure  of  power  shows  itself. 
An  interval  of  repose  completely  restores  the  power,  obviously  (to 
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the  mind  of  tlie  Physiologist)  by  the  renovation  of  the  wom- 
Brain-tlssue,  and  by  the  purification  of  the  Blood  that  lias  become 
charged  with  the  products  of  its  "  waste." — ^The  impaii'ment  of  tLe 
Memory  in  Old  Age  commonly  shows  itself  in  regard  to  new  Inipree* 
sious ;  those  of  the  earlier  period  of  life  not  only  remaining  in  full 
distinctness,  but  even,  it  would  seem,  incrcusing  in  vividness,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Ego  is  not  distracted  from  attending  to  them  by  the 
continual  influx  of  impressions  produced  by  passing  events.  The 
extxaordinary  persistence  of  early  impressions,  when  the  Mind  seems 
almost  to  have  ceased  to  register  new  ones,  is  in  remarkable  accord- 
ance with  the  Law  of  Nutrition  referi-ed  to  in  a  previous  paper. 
It  is  when  the  Brain  is  fjrmmng,  that  the  direction  of  its  structure 
can  be  most  strongly  and  persistently  given  to  it  Thus  the  Habits 
of  Thought  come  to  be  formed,  and  those  Nerve-tracks  laid  down 
which  (as  the  Physiologist  believes)  constitute  the  Mechanuim  of 
A-ssociation,  by  the  time  that  the  Brain  has  reached  its  maturity; 
and  the  Nutrition  of  the  organ  continues  to  keep  up  the  saine 
mechanism,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  upon  its  activity,  so  long 
as  it  is  being  called  into  use.  Further,  during  the  entire  period  of 
vigorous  Manhood,  the  Brain,  like  the  Muscles,  may  be  taking-on  some 
additional  growth,  either  as  a  whole,  or  in  special  parts  ;  new  tissue 
being  developed  and  kept  up  by  the  mitritive  process,  in  accordaDoe 
with  the  modes  of  action  to  whicli  the  Organ  is  trained.  And  in  this 
manner  a  store  of  "  impressions  "  or  "  traces  "  is  accumulated,  which 
may  be  brought  within  the  "  sphere  of  consciousness  "  whenever  the 
right  suggesting'Striugs  are  touched.  But  as  the  Nutritive  activity 
diminishes,  the  "  waste  "  becomes  more  rapid  than  the  renovation ; 
and  it  woidd  seem  that  while  (to  use  a  Commercial  analogy)  the 
•'  old-established  houses "  keep  their  ground,  those  later  firms  whoee 
basis  is  less  secure,  are  the  first  to  crumble  away, — the  Nutxitive  j 
activity,  which  yet  suffices  to  maintain  the  original  structui'e,  not 
being  capable  of  keeping  the  subsequent  additions  to  it  iu  work- 
ing order.  This  earlier  degeneratiun  of  later-forined  structures  is  a 
general  fact  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Physiologi.st. 

Thu  oflects  of  Disease  and  Injury  on  the  Moraory  are  so  marvclloua 
and  diverse,  that  only  a  very  general  indication  of  them  can  be  here 
given.  Cases  are  very  common,  in  which  the  fonu  of  impairment 
just  spoken  of  as  characteristic  of  Old  Age,  shows  itself  to  a  3retj 
greater  extent ;  the  Brain  being  so  disordered  by  attacks  of  ApoplexTi 
or  Epilop.sy  (for  example),  that  it  seems  altogether  incapable  of 
retaining  any  new  impressions,  so  that  the  patient  does  not  remem- 
ber anything  that  passes  from  day  to  day  ;  whilst  the  impressions  of 
events  which  happened  long  before  the  commencement  of  bis  malady, 
recur  with  greater  vividness  than  ever.     The  Memory  of  particularj 
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cUisses  of  Ideitu  is  frequently  destroyed  ;  that,  for  example,  of  a  cer- 
tain Language,  or  of  some  other  branch  of  Knowledge,  or  of  the 
patient's  domestic  or  social  relations.  Thus  a  case  was  recorded  by 
Dr.  Beattie,  of  a  gentleman,  who,  after  a  blow  on  the  head,  found 
that  he  Lad  lost  hi.s  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  did  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  in  any  other  way.  A  similar  case  has  been  recently  com- 
municated to  me,  in  which  a  lad,  who  lay  for  three  days  insensible, 
in  consequence  of  a  severe  blow  on  tlie  head,  found  himself,  ou 
recovenng,  to  have  lo.st  all  the  Music  he  had  learned,  though  nothing 
else  had  been  thus  "  knocked  out  of  him."  Again,  Dr.  Abercrombie 
relate.^  a  curious  case,  on  the  authurity  of  an  eminent  medical  friend, 
in  which  a  .surgeon  who  .suffered  an  injury  of  his  head  by  a  fdl  from 
his  horse,  on  recovering  from  his  insen-sibility  gave  minute  directions 
in  regard  to  his  own  treatment,  but  was  found  to  have  lost  all  remem- 
brance of  having  a  wife  and  children  ;  and  this  did  not  return  until 
the  tliird  day.  Similar  los.ses  of  particular  Languages,  and  other 
kimls  of  acquired  knowledge,  have  been  noted  as  results  of  B^evers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  recent  Pathological  research, 
has  been  the  discovery  of  the  dependence  of  the  condition  termed  A'pha^ 
sia,  or  "  loss  of  memory  of  words,"  upon  mal-nutrition  of  a  ceitain  part 
of  the  Cerebrum  ;  and  the  tracing  of  this  mal-nutrition  back  to  an 
interruption  in  the  supply  of  Blood.  In  this  curious  Mental  infirmity 
{which  often  begins  to  show  itself  before  there  is  any  other  evidence  of 
Cerebral  disorder,  but  which  is  now  recognized  as  a  most  serious  indi- 
cation of  impending  mischief),  the  subject  either  forgets  the  words  he 
wants  for  expressing  tiis  ideas,  or  he  uses  inapiyropruUt  words  in  theii* 
placa  It  is  obvious  that  he  Inwivs  what  he  wants  to  express,  but 
cannot  reaiU  the  words  in  which  to  convey  that  knowledge  to  others. 
There  is  no  paralysis  of  speech,  for  his  articulation  is  quite  unaffected  ; 
so  that  he  can  repeat  the  words  he  wants,  if  they  are  suggested 
to  him  by  others.  In  a  case  formerly  under  my  ob.scrvation,  the 
Aphasia  went  ou  gradually  but  very  slowly  increasing  for  three  or 
four  years ;  Rhowing  itself  at  first  as  to  only  a  few  out-of-the-way 
words,  but  gradually  increasing  until  no  intelligible  language  seemed 
to  be  left,  except  that  of  swearing,  which  dime  forth  in  a  toirewt 
when  any  restraint  was  put  on  the  patient's  bodily  activity,  which 
continued  very  energetic  until  near  the  close  of  life.  In  another 
case  recently  mentioned  to  me  by  a  medical  friend,  who  was  a  near 
connection  of  the  patient,  the  ilisease  ran  its  course  in  a  few  months. 
Cases  of  this  kind  almost  invariably  terminate  in  Apoplexy. — Now  it 
may  be  said  that  we  have  here  only  the  evidence  of  ttynchwnous 
disease  of  the  Brain  and  disorder  of  the  Mind  ;  so  that  the  depen- 
dence of  the  latter  upon  the  fonner  is  not  made  out.  But  the  verj- 
curious  discovery  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  J,  Hughlings 
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Jackson,  that  the  locally  impaired  iiutritiou  of  the  Brain  in  these 
cases  is  usually  attributable  ti>  "  embolism  "  of  the  middle  meaingeitl 
artery,  whereby  the  passage  of  blood  through  it  is  greatly  impeded ; , 
this  "  embolism  "  consisting  iu  the  plugging  of  the  artery  by  a  fibri-j 
nous  clot  brought  from  tlie  heart,  where  it  has  been  produced  by  val- 
^odar  disease,     Iu  the  second  of  the  cases  just  referred  to,  the  usual 
brain-lesion  having  been  found,  and  the  middle  meningeal   artery  I 
having  been  examined,  the  foas  c.i  orlf^o  of  the  mischief  was   found 
to  be,  not  "  embolism,"  but  a  morbid  deposit  on  the  inner  wall  of  the 
artery,  producing  a  corresponding  obstruction  to  the  circulation. — 
Looking,  then,  to  the  fact  that  hnntediate  cessation  of  Mental  activity 
is  distinctly  and  iinniisLakably  produced  by  the  entire  suspension  of 
Blood-circulation  tlirougli  the  Brain,  how  can  the  Physiologist  refuse] 
to  recognise  in  tliis  local  reduction  of  the  Circulation,  the   Fhysicalj 
cause  of  that  limited  reduction  of  Psychical  activity  which  so  dis 
tinctly  follows  it  ? 

But  further,  this  singidar  fact,  taken  in  comiection  with  the  rocenl 
great  extension  of  our  knoivlcdge  as  to  the  local  alterations  in  thfl 
calibre  of  the  Arteries,  which  are  produced  through  the  "  Vaso-motor'' 
system  of  Nerves,  obviously  points  to  the  probability,  that  the  fiviiU 
but  transient  lapses  of  Memoiy  just  alluded   to  are   due  to  a  loca 
reduction  of  the  l>lood-siipply  in  the  part  of  the  Cerebrum  whirl 
ministers  to  the  lost  function  ;  and  that  the  sudden  ixicoveiy  wbicU^ 
sometimes  occurs,  is  the  residt  of  the  renewal  of  the  normal  circvda- 
tion,  through  the  giving-way  of  the  imimcted  clot,  or  the  3'ielding  olH 
the  spasmodically-constricted  arterial  wall.  ™ 

Thus  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  was  acquainted  with  a  person  of 
considerable  attainments,  who,  on  recovenng  from  a  fever,  was  found 
to  have  lost  all  his  acquired  knowledge.  "When  his  health  was 
restored,  he  began  to  apply  himself  to  the  Latin  Grammar ;  and 
while,  one  day,  making  a  drong  effort  to  recollect  a  part  of  his  lessooj 
the  ivhole  of  hiti  lost  impreHificyns  suddenly  returned  to  his  r-eniexix* 
hrance,  so  that  he  found  liimself  at  once  in  possession  of  all  his  formei 
acquirements, — The  like  sudden  restoration,  after  an  equally  suddei 
loss,  occurred  in  another  case  in  which  all  acquired  knowledge  ws 
lost  for  a  whole  year ;  and  in  both  the  loss  and  the  recovery  thei 
was  clear  evidence  of  strong  fJmotiomd  excitement,  which  is  well 
known  to  the  Physiologist  to  have  a  most  powerful  control  over  the 
calibre  of  the  Blood-vessels. 

There  is  another  class  of  familiar  phenomena,  which  aflfoitls  stron* 
evidence  of  the  dependence  of  the  recording  ^>}'0fe«4(  upon  Nutritive 
changes  iu  the  Brain.   Everyone  is  aware  that  what  is  i"apidly  learnt 
— that  is,  merely  committed  to  Memory — is  very  commonly  forgotten^ 
as  quickly,  "  one  set  of  idea.s  driving  out  another."     That    thorough 
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apprehension  uf  what  is  learned^  on  the  otlier  hand,  hy  which  it  is 
made  (as  it  were)  part  of  the  Meutal  fabric,  is  a  much  slower  procesH. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  expressed  by  the  colloquial  terra 
"cnunmitig,"  as  distinguished  from  "learning ;"  the  analogy  being 
obvious  to  the  overioadiug  the  stomach  with  a  mass  of  food  too  great 
to  be  digested  and  assimilated  within  a  given  time^  so  that  a  large 
part  of  it  passes  oat  o/the  body  without  having  been  applied  to  any 
good  pui-pose  in  it,  A  part  of  this  difference  obviously  consists  in 
the  formation  of  Mental  AssocUdions  between  the  newly-acquired 
knowleilge  and  that  previously  posuessed ;  so  that  the  new  ideas 
become  linked  on  with  the  old  by  "suggesting"  chains.  Such  is 
especially  the  ease,  when  we  are  applying  oureelves  to  the  stuily  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  with  the  view  of  permanently  mastering 
it ;  and  here  the  element  of  Time  is  found  pnictically  to  be  very 
important.  Thus  it  is  recorded  of  the  late  Lord  St>  Leonard's,  that 
having  (as  Sir  Eldwai'd  Sugden)  been  asked  by  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton 
what  was  the  secret  of  his  success,  his  answer  was, — "  I  resolved, 
when  beginning  to  read  Law,  to  make  everything  I  acquired  2'cr- 
fectli/  viy  own,  and  never  to  go  to  a  second  thing  till  I  had  entirely 
accomplished  the  first.  Many  of  my  competitors  read  as  much  in 
a  day,  as  I  read  in  a  week  ;  but  at  the  end  of  twelve  months, 
my  knowledge  was  as  fi-esh  as  on  the  day  it  was  acijuired,  whilst 
theirs  had  glidetl  away  from  their  recollection." — {Mctiivirii  of  Sir 
T.  F.  Buxton,  chap.  x.viv.) — In  this  Assimilating  process,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  new  knowledge  is  (as  it  were)  turned  over  and  over  in  the 
ilind,  and  viewed  in  all  its  aspects  ;  so  that  by  its  coming  to  be  not 
merely  an  addition  to  the  old,  but  to  interjtenett'ate  it,  the  old  can 
scarcely  be  brought  into  the  "  sphere  of  consciousness,"  without 
bringing  the  new  with  iL  But  from  the  considerations  already 
adduced,  it  seems  almost  beyond  doubt,  that  the  formation  of  this 
Associative  n^xica  expresses  itself  in  the  Physical  structure  of  the 
Brain,  so  as  to  create  a  mechanism  whereby  it  is  perpetuated  so 
long  as  the  Nutrition  of  the  organ  is  normally  maintained. 

Another  class  of  plienoraena  now  to  be  considered,  .seems  to 
afford  even  more  direct  and  cogent  evidence  of  the  dej>endeuce 
of  Memory  in  its  simplest  exercise  upon  a  reyiiterhig  process, 
that  con.sists  in  some  Nutritive  modification  of  the  Brain-tiasue. 
In  what  we  call  "learning  by  heart," — which  should  be  rather 
called  learning  by  Sen.se,  instead  of  by  Mind, — we  try  to  impritit 
on  our  Memory  a  certain  sequence  of  words,  numbers,  musical 
notes,  or  the  like ;  the  reproduction  of  these  being  mainly  <lepen- 
dent  upon  the  association  of  each  item  with  that  which  follows  it, 
so  that  the  utterance  of  the  former,  or  the  picture  of  it  in  '*  the 
mind's  eye,"  aiujQcsta  the  next.     We  see  this  plainly  enough  when 
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children  are  set  to  learn  a  piece  ot  poctrj-  ot*  whicL  thoir  mii 
aot  tAke-ln  the  meaning;  for  the  rhythm,  here  affords  a  great  help' 
to  the  ;8aggestive  action ;  and  nothing  is  more  c<miinon  than  to  btv 
words  or  clauses  (transferretl,  perhaps,  from  some  other   part 
poem)  gubtditutcd  for  the  rujJd  ones,  which  are  not  only 
bnt  absoltttely  abnird  in  the  lines  as  uttered.     So.  again,  if  the  c^xild 
is  at  fault,  he  does  not  think  of  the  mtaning  of  the  senience,  and  of 
what  is  wanted  to  complete  it ;  but  "  tries  back  "  over  the  preceding 
words,  that  their  sound  may  suggest  that  of  the  word  he  desid^mtes^ 
So  there  are  older  persons,  with  whom  the  pidui-ed  remembrance  ( 
words  and  phrases  is  more  suggestive  ;  as  in  a  case  to  be 
cited. — Now  in  these  instances  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  what  is 
learned  but  once,  however  perfectly,  soon  "  goes  out  of  the  bead,* 
being  only  fixed  there  by  continual  repetition  ;  and  as  the  Memorj*^ 
we  are  now  considering  is  rather  Seiiearial  than  IdecUionul,  this  iJKi 
is  confirmatory  of  the  doctrine  that  seems  probable  on  other  grounds, 
of  the  superior  (if  not  the  exclusive)  persistence  of  the   latter.     We 
seem  distinctly  able  to  trace  the  action  of  the  I'ecanl'ing  proetsa 
in  this  elementary  form  of  Memory,  in  the  help  given  in  the  "  lean- 
ing by  heart"  of  a  task,  by  repeating  it  the  last  thing  at  night ;  far 
every  school-boy  who  has  to  commit  to  memory  fifty  lines  of  Vij 
knows  very  well  that  if  he  can  "  say  them  to  himself"  even  slowh 
and  bunglingly  just  before  goiug  to  sleep,  he  will  be  able  to  reciti 
them  nxuch  more  fluently  in  the  morning.     The  Physiologist  sees  h< 
an  obvious  indication  that  the  rccoMiny  process  has  gone  on  urithout^ 
interruption  by  new  impressions  on  the  Sensorium,  so  that   themj 
has  been  tiriie  for  the  Jixatlvn  of  the  last  by  Nutritive  change.      W€ 
have,  indeed,  a  remarkable  converse  phenomenon,  in  the  rapid  fading 
away  of  a  Dream,  which,  at  the  moment  of  waking,  we  can  repruduc 
with  extraordinary  vividness  ;  for  the  "  trace  "  left  by  ite  details 
soon  obliterated  by  the  new  and  stronger  impressions  made  on  our^ 
waking  Consciousness,  so  that,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  we  are  often 
imable  to  revive  more  than  the  general  outline  of  the  Di-eana — and^ 
perhaps  not  even  that,  unless  we  have  told  it  to  another  when  it  was^ 
fresh  in  our  minds,  of  which  act  a  "  trace  "  would  be  left. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  are  professionally  called 
upon  for  great  temix)rary  exercises  of  Memory — viz..  Dramatic  Per- 
formers, and  Barristers.  An  Actor,  when  about  to  perforai  a  new 
"part,"  not  only  commits  it  to  memory,  but  "studies"  it,  so 
to  make  it  part  of  himself;  and  all  really  great  Actors  identi 
themselves  for  the  time  witli  the  characters  they  are  performinc.,- 
Wlien  a  "part"  has  once  been  thoroughly  mastered,  the  performei 
is  usually  able  to  go  through  it,  even  after  a  long  interval,  with,  veryl 
little  previous  preparation.     But  an  Actor  is  sometimes  called  upoaJ 
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to  take  a  new  "  part  "  at  a  very  short  notice  ;  he  then  simply  "  learns 
it  by  heart,"  and  speedily  forgets  it.     A  case  of  this  kind  is  cited  by 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  as  having  been  the  experience  of  a  distinguished 
Actor,  on  being  called  on  to  prepare  himself  in  a  long  and  difficult 
part,  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  another 
performer.     He  acquired  it  in  a  very  short  time,  and  went  through 
it  with  perfect  accuracy;  but  immediately  after  the  performance 
forgot  it  to  such  a  degree,  that,  ahhough  he  performed  the  chai'acter 
for  several  days  in  succession,  he  was  obliged  every  day  to  prepare  it 
anew, — not  having  time  to  go  through  the  proces.s  of  "  studying  "  it, 
to  which  Mrs.  Siddons  used  to  give  weeks  or  even  months.     When 
questioned  respecting  the  mental  process  wliich   he  employed  the 
first  time  he  performed  the  part,  he  .said  that  he  entirely  lost  sight 
of  the  audience,  and  seemed  to  have  nothing  before  him  but  the 
pages  of  the  book  from  which  he  had  learned  it ;  and  tliat,  if  any- 
thing had  occurred  to  interrupt  this  illusion,  he  should  have  instantly 
ritopped.     {Inquinj   into  the  Intellectual  Powera,  5th  ed.  p.  103.) 
In  the  case  of  Barristers,  who  are   called  upon  to  "get  up"  the 
"briefs  "  which  are  supplied  to  them,  to  master  the  facts,  to  apply  to 
them  the  principles  of  Law,  and  to  present  them  in  the  Court  in  the 
form  which  they  deem  most  advantageous  to  the  "  cause  "  they  have 
undertaken  to  plead,  the  very  highest  faculties  of  iniud  are  called 
into  active  exercise ;  but  in  consequence,  it  would  seem,  of  the  want 
of  previous  connection  with  the  "  case  "  (of  which  they  know  nothing 
but  what  is  set  down  in  their  "  brief"),  and  of  the  complete  cessation 
of  that  connection  so  soon  as  the  decision  has  been  given,  they  very 
commonly  "  forget  all  about  it,"  so  soon  as  they  hare  transferred 
their  Attention  to  their  next  brief     A  curious  instance  of  this  kind 
was  mentioned  to  the  Writer  a  few  years  ago,  by  an  eminent  Bar- 
rister (since  elevated  to  the  Judicial  Bench)  whose  great  scientific 
attainments  led  to  his  being  frequently  employed  in  Patent-cases. 
A  "  heavy  "  case  of  this  kind  was  placed  in  his  liands,  and  he  was 
reminded  of  having  been  engaged  by  the  same  parties  in  the  same 
"case,"  when  it  had  been  first  brought  to  trial  about  a  year  pre- 
viously.    He  had  not  the  slightest  remembrance  of  its  havino-  ever 
been  before  him ;  none  of  the  particulars  of  it  seemed  familiar  to 
him  ;  and  he  was  only  convinced  that  he  really  had  taken  part  in  the 
previous  triid,  by  findiug  the  record  of  his  engagement  in  his  Fee- 
book.     Even  when  he  came  to  "  get  up  "  the  cjisc  again,  no  remem- 
brance of  his  former  attention   to   it  came   within  his  "sphere  of 
consciousness." 

It  seems,  then,  to  admit  of  question  whether  everything  that 
passes  through  our  Minds  thus  leaves  its  impress  on  their  Material 
instrument ;  and  whether  a  somewhat  too  ext(|psive  generalization 
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has  not  been  erected  on  a  rather  limited  basis.  For  the  doctrine  (rf 
the  indebility  of  Memory  rests  on  the  spontaneous  revival,  under 
circumstances  indicative  of  some  change  in  the  Physical  condition  of 
the  Brain,  of  the  long  dormant  "  traces "  left  by  such  former  im- 
pressions as  are  referrible  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  cc^«- 
gories : — (1)  States  of  Consciousness  as  to  places,  persons,  language, 
&c,,  which  were  habittud  with  us  in  early  life,  and  which  were  there- 
fore likely  to  have  directed  the  givwth  of  the  Brain  ; — (2)  Modes  <rf 
Thought  in  which  the  formation  of  Associations  laigely  participates, 
and  which  are  likely  to  have  modified  the  course  of  its  fnaintenanot 
by  Nutrition  after  the  attainment  of  maturity ; — or  (3)  Single  Ex- 
periences of  peculiar  force  and  vividness,  such  as  are  likely  to  have 
left  very  decided  "traces,"  although  the  circumstances  of  their 
formation  were  so  unusual  as  to  keep  them,  out  of  ordinary  Aasocisr 
tional  remembrance.  Thus  a  remarkable  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie  {Intellectual  Powers,  5th  ed.,  p.  149)  of  a  boy,  who,  at 
the  age  of  four  years,  underwent  the  operation  of  trepanning,  appa- 
rently in  a  state  of  perfect  stupor,  and  who,  after  his  recoveiy, 
retained  no  recollection  either  of  the  accident  by  which  his  skull  was 
fractured,  or  of  the  operation ;  yet  who,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  during 
the  delirium  of  fever,  gave  his  mother  an  account  of  the  operation 
and  of  the  persons  who  were  present  at  it,  with  a  correct  description 
of  their  dress,  and  other  minute  particulars  of  which  it  was  scsurcely 
possible  that  he  could  have  acquired  the  knowledge  from  verbal 
information.  Here  it  would  seem  that  all  the  Mental  power  the 
patient  then  had,  must  have  been  concentrated  upon  the  impressions 
made  upon  his  Sensorium,  wliich  were  thus  indelibly  branded  (as  it 
were)  upon  his  Organism ;  but  that  these  "  traces  "  being  soon  covered 
up  by  those  resulting  from  the  new  experiences  of  restored  activity, 
remained  outside  the  "  sphere  of  consciousness,"  imtil  revived  by  a 
Physical  change  which  reproduced  the  images  of  the  objects  that 
had  left  them. 

The  direct  causal  relation  of  Physical  conditions  to  Mental  states 
may  be  made  still  more  clear,  by  following  out  into  some  detail  the 
phenomena  of  that  peculiar  form  of  Intoxication  which  is  produced 
by  Hachisch, — a  preparation  of  Indian  Hemp,  used  in  the  Lievant  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  what  is  termed  the  faiiiasia.  The  action  of 
this  drug  was  very  carefully  studied  some  years  ago  by  M.  Moreau, 
Physician  to  the  Bicetre,  who  had  given  great  attention  to  the 
Psychology  of  Insanity,  and  whose  special  object  was  to  throw  light 
upon  that  subject  by  experimenting  upon  what  might  be  termed  its 
artificial  production.  His  Treatise  "  Du  Hachisch,  et  de  rAlidnati<Mi 
Mcntale  "  (Paiis,  1845)  is  one  which  deserves  the  attentive  study  of 
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sncli  as  desire  to  base  their  Psychology  upon  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  facts. 

One  of  the  first  appreciable  effects  of  the  Hachiscb,  as  of  other 
Intoxicating  agents,  is  the  gradual  weakening  of  that  power  of 
Vol'itiotuilhj  controlling  and  directing  the  current  of  thought,  tht- 
possession  of  which  cliaracterizes  the  vigorous  mind.  The  indi- 
vidual feels  himself  incapable  of  fixing  his  attention  upon  any 
subject ;  the  continuity  of  his  thoughts  being  continually  drawn  off 
by  a  snccessiop  .>f  disconnected  ideas,  which  force  themselves  (as  it 
were)  into  his  mind,  without  his  being  able  in  the  least  to  trace  their 
origin.  These  speedily  engross  his  attention,  and  present  themselves 
in  strange  combinations,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  impossible  and 
fantastic  creations.  By  a  strong  effort  of  the  Will,  however,  the 
original  thread  of  the  ideas  may  still  be  recovered,  and  the  inter- 
lopers may  be  driven  away ;  their  remembrance,  however,  being  pre- 
served, like  that  of  a  dream  recalling  events  long  since  past,  These 
lucid  intervals  progressively  become  shorter  in  duration,  and  can 
be  less  frequently  procured  by  a  voluntjiry  effort ;  for  the  internal 
tempest  becomes  more  violent,  the  torrents  of  disconnected  ideas  are 
so  powerful  as  completely  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  the  mind  is 
givadually  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  contemplation  of  e.\ternal 
realities,  being  conscious  only  of  its  own  internal  workings.  There 
is  always  preserved,  however,  a  much  gieater  amount  of  " self-con- 
sciousness "  than  exists  in  ordinar}'  Dreaming ;  the  condition  rather 
corresponding  with  that  in  whicli  the  sleeper  knows  that  he  dreams, 
and,  if  his  dream  be  agreeable,  makes  an  effort  to  prolong  it,  being 
conscious  of  a  fear  lest  he  should  by  awaking  cause  the  dissipation  of 
the  pleasant  illusion. 

It  is  another  characteristic  of  the  action  of  Hachisch,  tliat  the 
Buccession  of  ideas  has  at  Ji.rst  less  of  incoherence  than  in  ordinary 
Dreaming,  and  the  ideal  events  do  not  so  far  depart  from  possible 
realities  ;  the  disorder  of  the  mind  being  at  first  manifested  in  errors 
of  sense,  in  false  convictions,  or  in  the  predominance  of  one  or  more 
extravagant  ideas.  These  ideas  and  convictions  are  generally  not 
altogether  of  an  imaginary  character,  but  are  rather  siiggeMed  by 
external  impressions  ;  these  impressions  being  erroneously  interpreted 
by  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  giving  origin,  therefore,  to  fallacious 
notions  of  the  objects  which  excited  thera.  It  is  in  that  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  "fantasia"  which  immediately  precedes  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  external  things,  and  in  which  the  self- 
consciousness  and  power  of  the  Will  are  weakened,  that  this  per- 
verted impressibility  becomes  most  remarkable ;  more  especially  as 
tlie  general  excitement  of  the  Feelings  causes  the  erroneous  notions 
to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  arousing  them. 
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"  We  become,"  aays  M.  Moreau,  '*  the  sport  of  impressions  of  the 
opposit'e  kind  ;  the  continuity  of  our  ideas  may  be  broken  by  the  slight 
cause.     Wo  are  turned,  to  use  a  common  exprrasion,  by  every  wind.     By  » 

^word  or  a  gesture  our  thoughts  may  be  successively  directed  to  a  mnltituik 
different  subjects,  with  a  rapidity  and  a  lucidity  which  are  truly  vasa- 

'VellouB.  The  mind  becomes  possessed  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  oorreBpaoding 
with  the  exaltation  of  its  facultiea,  of  whose  increase  in  energy  and  powfr  it 
becomes  conscious.  It  will  be  entirely  dependent  on  Die  circamstanoeft  is 
which  we  are  placed,  the  objects  which  strike  our  eyes,  the  words  which  M 
on  our  ears,  whether  ths  most  lively  sentiments  of  gaiety  or  of  «i»Hnw  ghiU 
be  produced,  or  passions  of  the  most  opposite  character  &ball  be  excite^ 
sometimes  with  extraordinary  violence  ;  for  irritation  shall  rapidly  pta 
into  rage,  dislike  to  h:\trcd  and  des'u-e  of  vengeance,  and  the  caknotst  affeoUon 
to  the  most  transporting  passion.  Fear  becomes  terror,  coura^^  is  developed 
into  rashness,  which  nothing  checks,  and  which  seems  not  to  be  conaetooi 
of  danger,  and  the  most  unfounded  doubt  or  suspicion  becomes  a  oertAinty. 
The  Mind  has  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  eirrything ;  and  the  slig^htest  impa 
carries  it  along.  Those  who  make  use  of  the  Hacbisch  in  the  East^  wb 
they  wish  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  intoxication  of  the  /ant<ji*ia, 
care  to  withdraw  themselves  from  everything  which  could  give  to  tl 
delirium  a  tendency  to  melancholy,  or  excite  in  them  anything  elae 
feelings  of  pleasurable  enjoyment ;  but  they  profit  by  all  the  meana  wl 
the  diseolute  manners  of  the  East  place  at  their  disposal" 


Tlie  disturbance  of  the  Perceptive  Faculties  is  remarkably  shov 
in  regard  to  Time  and  Space.     Minutes  seem  hours,  and   hours 
prolonged  into  years ;  and  at  last  all  idea  of  Time  seems  obliterat 
and   the  past  and   present  are  confounded   together.     M.    Mor 
mentions  as  an  illustration,  that  on  one  evening  he  was  traversing  the* 
passage  of  the  Opera  when  under  the  influence  of  a  moderate  doe6_ 
of  Hachisch,     He  had  made  but  a  few  steps,  when  it  seemed  to  hil 
as  if  he  had  been  there  two  or  three  hours;  and  as  he  advanced, 
pjvssage  appeared  to  him  interminable,  its  extremity  receding  as 
pressed  forwards.     But  he  gives  another  more  remarkable  instance. 
In  walking  along  tlie  Boulevards,  lie  has  frequently  seen  persons  and 
things  at  a  certain  distance  presenting  the  same  aspect  as  if  be  liad 
viewed   them  through  the  large  end  of  an  opera  glass  ;  that 
diminished  in  appai*ent  size,  and  therefore  suggesting  the   idea 
increased  distance.     This  erroneous  perception  of  Space  is  one  of  tl 
effects  of  the  AT^ianita  vitjwcaria,  an  intoxicating  Fungus  used 
the  Tartars  ;  a  person  under  its  influence  being  said  to  take  a  jum| 
or  a  stride  suflicieut  to  clear  the  trunk  uf  a  tree,  when  he  wishes  ordj 
to  step  over  a  straw  or  a  small  stick.     Such  erroneous  perceptions 
common  enough  among  Lunatic.4,  and  become  the  foundations  of  ftx< 
illusions  ;  whilst  in  the  person  intoxicated  by  Hacbisch  there  is 
a  certain  consciousness  of  their  deceptive  character. 

Though  all  the  Senses  appear  to  be  peculiai'ly  impressible  in  tl 
condition,  yet  that  of  Hearing  seems  the  one   through  which   tl 
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greatest  influence  may  be  exerted  upon  the  Mind,  especially  through 
the  medium  of  musical  sounds.  The  celebrated  artist,  M,  Theodore 
Oaultier,  describes  bimself  as  hearing  sounds  from  colours,  which 
produced  undulations  that  were  perfectly  distinct  to  liini.  But  he 
goes  on  to  say  tliat  the  sliightest  deep  sound  produced  the  effect  of 
rolling  thunder ;  his  own  voice  seemed  so  tremendous  to  him,  that  he 
did  nut  dare  to  speak  out,  for  fear  of  throwing  down  the  walls,  or  of 
himself  bursting  like  a  bomb  ;  more  than  five  hundred  clocks  seemed 
to  be  striking  the  hour  with  a  variety  of  tones,  &a,  &c. — Of  course 
those  individuals  who  have  a  natural  or  an  acquired  "  musical  ear," 
are  the  most  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  concord  or  succession  of 
sweet  sounds ;  and  in  such  the  simplest  music  of  the  commonest 
instrument,  or  even  an  air  sung  by  a  voice  in  a  mediocre  style,  shall 
excite  the  strongest  emotions  of  joy  or  melancholy,  according  a.s  the 
air  is  cheerful  or  plaintive  ;  the  mental  excitement  being  communi- 
cated to  the  body,  and  being  accompanied  with  muscular  movements 
of  a  semi-convulsive  nature.  This  influence  of  music  is  not  merely 
sensual,  but  depends,  like  that  of  other  external  impressions,  upon 
the  associations  which  it  excites,  and  upon  the  habitual  disposition  to 
connect  with  it  the  play  of  the  Imaginative  faculties. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  excitement  produced  by  the  Hachiscli  fixes 
itself  upon  any  particular  train  of  Ideas,  and  gives  rise  to  a  settled 
delusion  ;  for  in  genemi  one  set  of  ideas  chases  another  so  rapidly, 
that  there  is  not  time  for  either  of  them  to  engross  the  attention  of 
the  intellect ;  more  especially  since  (as  already  remarked)  there  is 
usually  such  a  degree  of  self-consciousness  preserved  throughout,  as 
prevents  the  individual  from  entirely  yielding  himself  up  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  ideal  faculties.  M.  Moreau  mentions,  however, 
that  on  one  occasion,  having  taken  an  overdose,  and  being  sensible  of 
unusual  effects,  he  thought  himself  poisoned  by  the  friend  who  had 
administered  it,  and  persisted  in  this  idea  in  spite  of  every  proof  to 
the  contrary, — -until  it  gave  way  to  another,  namely  that  he  was  dead, 
and  was  about  to  be  buried  ;  his  self-consciousne.ss,  however,  being 
yet  so  far  preserved,  that  he  believed  hi.s  body  only  to  be  defunct,  his 
soul  having  quitted  it.  But  wlien  this  \%  altogether  suspended,  as  it 
seems  to  be  by  a  larger  dose,  the  en-oneous  ideas  become  transformed 
into  con^'ictions,  taking  full  possession  of  the  mind  ;  although  sudden 
gleams  of  common  sense  burst  through  the  mists  of  the  imagination, 
and  show  the  illusive  nature  of  the  pictures  which  the  "  Internal 
Senses"  have  impres.sed  on  the  Sensorium.  All  this — as  every  one 
knows,  who  lias  ma?le  the  phenomena  of  Insanity  his  study — has  its 
exact  representation  in  the  different  stages  of  Mental  Derangement ; 
the  illusive  ideas  and  erroneous  convictions  being  in  the  first  instance 
capable  of  being  dissipated  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  Will,  gradually 
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exerting  a  strooger  and  stronger  iiifluence  on  the  general  correat  > 
Thought,  aud  at  last  acquiring  such  complete  mastery  over  it.  that^ 
the  Rea«ou  cannot  be  called  into  effective  operation  for  the  correctioii 
of  the  perverted  Ideaa. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  extraordinary  exaltation  of  the  Automatae 
action  of  the  Brain,  manifesting  itself  in  the  rapidity  and  inteasitPf 
the  current  of  Thought ;  whilst  the  controlling  power  of  the 

not  only  relatively  but  absolutely  reduced.  And  this  modif 
of  the  normal  form  of  mental  activity,  is  clearly  refei*able 
perversion  of  the  normal  action  of  the  Blood  upon  the  Brain,  which 
is  due  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  Physical  agent  into  tlie  former. 
The  production  of  errors  of  Perception,  ariaing  from  the  tendency  to 
magnification  of  the  impressions  actually  made  on  the  senses^  is  a 
peculiarly  interesting  feature  of  this  perversion  ;  which  is  dearly  a 
Tnental  misinterpretation,  not  at  all  corresponding  to  the  mere  double 
vision  of  the  drunken  man,  which  is  an  error  of  sense  arising  firotn 
the  temporary  want  of  adjustment  of  tlie  axes  of  the  eyes.  And 
with  this  magnification  there  is  connected  a  sentiment  of  happineti 
which  attends  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

"It  la  really  Iiajypinett,"  says  M,  Moreau,  "which  is  produced  by  I 
Hachisch  ;  and  by  this  I  imply  on  enjoyment  entirely  Moral,  and   by 
meiios  sensual  ob  we  might  be  iuditcod  to  suppose.     This  is  surely  a 
cnriotis  circiimstaace,  and  some  remarkablo  inferences  might  be  drawn 
it ;  this,  for  instance,  among  others, — that  every  feeling  of  joy  and  gladne 
even  when  the  cause  of  it  is  eiclusively  monil, — that  those  enjoyments 
which  are  least  connected  with  matoriol  objects,  the  most  spiritual,   the 
most  ideal, — may  be  nollnng  else  than  sensatioua  purely  phj'sical,  develoj; 
in  the  interior  of  the  systemf  as  are  those  procured  by  the  Hachisch. 
least,  so  for  as  relates  to  that  of  which  we  are  internally  conscious,  there 
no  distinction  between  these  two   orders   of  sensations,  in   spite    of  tl 
diversity  in  the  causes  to  which  they  are  due :  for  the  Haohisch-eater 
happy,  not  like  the  gournaand  or  the  famished  man  when  satisfying 
appetite,  or  the  voluptuary  iu  gmtifying  his  amative  desires  ;    but   like  hit 
who  hears  tidings  which  fill  hhu  witli  joy,  like  the  miser  couutiug  hil" 
treasures,  the  gambler  who  is  successful  at  play,  or  the  ambitious  man  who 
is  intoxicated  with  success." 


Mo.'it  persons  will  be  able  to  recall  analogous  states  of  exbilarati< 
and  the  reverse  condition  of  depression,  iu  themselves ;  the  forme? 
being  characterized  by  a  feeling  of  general  well-being,  a  sentiment  of 
pleasure  in  the  use  of  all  the  liodHy  and  mental  powers,  and  a 
disposition  to  look  with  enjoyment  upon  the  present,  and  with  hope 
to  the  future ;  whilst  iu  the  latter  state  there  is  a  feeling  of  general 
but  indefinable  discomfoiL  Every  exertion,  whether  Mental  or 
Bodily,  is  felt  as  a  burden  ;  the  present  is  wearisome,  and  the  futui 
is  gloomy.     These,  like  all  other  phases  of  Human  Nature,  are  fait 
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fully  portrayed  by  Shakespcre.    Thus  Romeo  gives'expression  to  the 
feelings  inspired  by  the  first  state  ; — 

"  My  bosom's  lord  sits  liglitly  in  bis  throne  ; 
And  fill  this  day,  an  uQaccuatom'd  spirit 
Lifte  me  aboye  the  ground  with  cheerftil  thonghtB." 

{/lutneo  and  Juliei,  V,  i. ) 

While  the  reverse  state  is  delineated  by  Hamlet  in  his  familiar 
soliloquy ; — 

"  I  have  of  late — but  wheroforo  I  know  not — lost  all  my  mirtli,  foregone 
all  custom  of  exercises;  nud,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition, 
that  tliia  goodly  frame,  tlio  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory  ;  this 
most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you, — this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament, 
this  majestic  roof  fiettcd  with  golden  fire,  why  it  appears  no  other  thing  to 
me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours,"— {//om/ef,  11.  2.) 

In  the  conditions  here  referred  to,  the  same  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  discomfort  attend  all  the  operations  of  the  mind, — the  merely 
Sensational  and  the  IntcllectuaL  la  the  state  of  exhOaration,  we 
feel  a  gratification  from  sensations  which  at  other  times  pass 
unnoticed,  whilst  those  which  are  usually  pleasurable  are  remarkably 
enhanced  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  trains  of  Ideas  which  arc  started 
being  generally  attended  with  similar  agreeable  feelings,  we  are  said 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  pleasurable  or  elevating  Emotions. 
On  the  other  band,  in  the  state  of  depression  we  feel  an  indescribable 
discomfort  from  the  very  sensations  which  before  produced  the 
liveliest  gratification ;  and  the  thoughts  of  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future,  which  we  before  dwelt  on  with  delight,  now  excite  no 
feelings  but  those  of  pain,  or  at  best  of  insouciayice. 

Now  there  are  many  persons  in  whom  these  opposite  Emotional 
states  are  induced  by  Meteorological  conditions  ; — the  one  by  a  dry, 
clear,  bright  atmosphere;  the  other  by  that  close,  damp,  "muggy" 
state  of  the  air,  which  seems  to  lay  a  "  wet  blanket  "  upon  all  their 
enjoyment,  both  bodily  and  mental  And  precisely  the  same  de- 
pressing influence  is  often  experienced  from  deficient  action  of  the 
liver,  causing  an  accumulation  of  the  materials  of  bile  in  the  blood ; 
and  it  is  j  ust  as  apparent  to  the  Physician  that  the  elimination  of 
these  by  appropriate  remedies,  so  as  to  restore  the  Blood  to  its  nonnal 
purity,  thereby  rernovus  the  Moral  dcprc8»ion,  as  it  is  that  the 
introduction  of  a  minute  quantity  of  Hachisch  into  the  Blood 
produces  a  Moral  exaltation. 

In  these  days  of  eager  competition,  again,  it  is  extremely  common 
for  a  Psychical  state  to  be  induced  by  the  over-tasking  of  the  Brain, 
which  every  intelligent  medical  practitioner  recognizes  as  essentially 
Physical  in  its  origin,  but  which  yet  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  Moral 
and  not  unfrequeutly  also  in  Intellectual  perversion.    The  excess  of 
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activity  is  followed,  as  its  natural  result,  by  a  state  of  depression  ;  in 
wliich  the  subject  of  it  looks  at  everything,  past,  present,  and  future^ , 
in  a  gloomy  light,  as  through  a  darkened  glass.  His  whole  life  hasj 
been  evil ;  he  has  brought  nun  on  his  affairs  ;  his  dearest  friends  arej 
in  league  to  injure  him.  At  first  this  moral  perversion  ext€nd« 
itself  only  to  a  misinterpretation  of  actual  occurrences,  which  only 
differs  in  degree  from  that  which  we  observe  in  persons  of  a  morose 
temper.  But  with  the  advance  of  the  disorder,  the  mind  dwells  on 
its  own  morbid  imaginings,  till  they  come  to  take  the  place  of  actual 
facta  ;  and  in  this  way  kalliu:hiation8  are  generated, — i.e.,  creations 
of  the  imagination,  which  are  accepted  as  real  occurrences.  Now 
here  there  is  no  primary  intellectual  perversion ;  the  reasonii 
powers  are  not  disturbed  ;  the  patient  can  discuss  with  perfect  sanit] 
any  question  that  does  not  touch  his  morbid  feelings  ;  but  the  repre-' 
mentations  shaped  by  his  own  mind  under  the  influence  of  these  feel- 
ings, being  received  as  truths  to  the  exclusion  of  his  common  senserifl 
all  his  actions  are  based  on  those  erroneous  data.  This  condition  i^^ 
merely  an  intensification  of  that  just  described ;  and  the  Physician 
can  no  more  doubt  that  it  depends  upon  an  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  Bodily  frame,  than  that  the  Delirium  of  Fever  and  the  Fantasia 
of  Hachisch  are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a  poison  in  the 
Blood. 


The  Psychologist  who  neglects  such  phenomena  as  these,  merely 
because  the  inferences  drawn  from  them  by  the  Physiologist  have  a 
dangerous  flavour  of  "  materialism,"  seems  to  me  just  as  blame- 
worthy as  the  Physiologist  who  ignores  the  facta  of  Consciousnefl^ 
when  they  do  not  happen  to  fit  in  with  his  own  conclusions. 
true  Psychologist  is  he  who  lays  the  foundations  of  his  science  br 
and  deep  in  the  ivhole  constitution  of  the  individual  Man  and 
relations  to  the  World  external  to  him  ;  and  aims  to  build  it  up  with 
the  materials  furnished  by  Experience  of  every  kind,  mental 
bodily,  normal  and  abnormal  ; — ignoring  no  fact,  however  stmnt 
that  is  attested  by  valid  evidence,  and  accepting  none,  however  auth< 
ritatively  sanctioned,  that  will  not  stand  the  te.st  of  thorough  scrutin] 

It  is  very  easy,  and  doubtless  very  plca.sant,  to  dispose  of  "  Cer 
bration  "  by  a  sneer  ;  but  those  who  do  so  may  be  fairly  called  ui 
in  the  fii-st  place  to  acquaint  themselves  with  a  class  of  facts  whicl 
they  have  never  studied  ;  and,  when  they  have  examined  them,  mal 
be  challenged  to  give  some  better  and  more  Scientific  inxtiootaU 
them  than  that  here  offered.  I  should  myself  rejoice  to  welcor 
any  new  light  that  Metaphysics  can  throw  upon  such  questions 
the  following : — 

1.  What  other  than  "  Physical  Antecedents  "  excite  those  states 
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Consciousness  which  we  call  Setiaaiiona,  and  the  Pleasure  and  Pain 
associated  with  tliem  ? 

2.  Does  not  all  Psychological  as  well  as  Physiological  probability 
point  to  the  identity  of  the  Sensorial  instrumentality  through  which 
we  become  conscious  (1.)  of  a  present  Impression,  and  (l!.)  of  a 
remeiMhered  Sensation  1 

3.  If,  then,  a  Visual  'perception  be  immediately  dependent  on  a 
Physical  change  in  the  Sensorium,  excited  (through  the  optic  nerve) 
by  a  Pliysical  change  in  the  Retina,  is  it  not  probable  that  a  Visual 
conception  depends  on  a  corresponding  Physical  change  in  the  Sen- 
soriura,  called  forth  (through  the  "  nerves  of  the  internal  senses  ")  by 
a  Pliysical  change  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  Cerebrum  ? 

4.  As  Sensational  Consciousness  can  be  excited  by  "  Physical  Ante- 
cedents," why  should  not  Ideatiomd  and  Eniotional  ? 

5.  Is  there  not  Psychological  as  weU  as  Physiological  evidence, 
that  the  excitement  of  the  Ideational  consciousness  is  the  result 
of  a  series  of  Physical  changes  taking  place  in  rhe  Cerebrum,  as  the 
action  of  a  Mechanism  created  by  its  pre-formed  Habits  ?  In  what 
other  way  are  tlie  facts  (admitted  by  Psychologists  of  all  schools)  to 
be  accounted  for,  which  indicate  the  suggestion  of  one  Idea  by 
another  through  a  chain  of  Associations,  some  links  of  which  lie 
outside  the  "sphere  of  consciousness  ?" 

{>.  Is  it  conceivable  that  such  an  oft-recurring  phenomenon  as  the 
loss  of  some  branch  of  acquired  Knowledge  after  a  blow  on  the  liead 
or  a  fever,  is  a  inert;  cmjiCi'Jciice?  If  not,  on  what  other  Iryputhesis 
than  that  of  "  Physical  antecedence  "  can  the  blow  be  the  caitsc  of 
this  Mental  effect  ? 

7.  Is  there  not  as  much  evidence  that  "Physical  Antecedents" 
may  produce  jiloral  Pleasure  and  Pain,  as  tliat.  they  produce 
Sens&tnal  Pleasure  and  Pain  ? 

8.  If  in  any  case  we  admit  Physical  antecctloncc  ^a  the  Cause  (in 
the  ordiuaiy  language  of  Science)  of  Mental  Phenomena,  why  not  in 
evei-y  case  of  automatic  Mental  activity  ? — whether  this  he  left 
altogether  uncontrolled,  or  be  in  subjection  to  the  Will, 

9.  When  a  series  of  Physical  sequences  comes  to  be  established  by 
the  Habitual  action  of  the  Cerebrum  in  particular  modes  directed  or 
permitted  by  the  Will,  is  it  not  cons^onant  to  all  Physiological  proba- 
bility that  the  lendawi/  to  similar  snpiences  should  be  hereditarily 
transmitted,  like  the  tendency  to  bodily  habits  ? 

W.  B.  Carpentek. 
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TEX  YEABS  OF  CONTEMPORARY  CHURCH  HISTORY 
IN  SCOTLAND : 

A  ECBOPEAS  PSORLEM  ILLUSTRATED^ 


THE  Nemesis  of  principles  does  not  require  a  large  ^>faer« ;  and  a 
small  country  may  in  a  few  years  reveal  the  most  s%nificant 
results  and  retributions.  The  last  illustration  of  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  Scotland,  the  problem  being  the  European  one  of  Clmrch  and 
State,  and  the  period  the  ten  years  £rom  1863  to  1S73. 

Down  to  the  former  date  no  public  question  had  arisen  since  the 
collision  between  the  kirk  and  the  state  forty  years  ago,  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  Free  Church  in  1&13.  Memorable  as  that  local 
explosion  was,  it  seemed  for  many  years  as  if  all  parties  desired  to 
have  no  more  to  do  with  the  forces  that  evoked  it  The  Free  Qiurch 
was  busy  amid  suffering  and  toil  with  its  enormous  reconstraction. 
The  Established  Church,  at  first  in  collapse,  gradually  reoorered  life 
in  the  lowlands  and  great  towns,  and  gave  itself  with  success  to  the 
ordinary  parochial  and  mission  work  of  evangelisoL  The  older 
Dissenting  Presbyterians,  attracted  at  first  to  the  Free  Church  by 
the  light  of  so  great  a  sacrifice,  shrunk  back  fh)m  its  isolation,  and 
returned  to  their  own  admirable  labours,  unvaried  now  even  by  their 
former  active  Voluntaryism.  The  question  of  Church  and  State 
seemed  as  if  by  common  consent  to  be  laid  aside  for  ever.  It  was  a 
vain  expectation,  as  any  one  who  understood  Scotchmen  might  know. 
Two  things  made  it  hopeless,  their  principles  and  their  patriotism. 
In  the  first  place,  the  principle  by  which  the  Free  Church  was  diaes- 
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tablishetl  in  1S43,  \a  utterly  iiTecoiicilablo  witli   all  Scotch  views. 
It  was  not  that  of  contract  or  concordat  between  the  Church  estab- 
lished and  the  State.     It  was  that  of  essential  subordination  of  the 
Church  ;  a  subordination  inconsistent  with  original  independence,  and 
therefore  with  any  concordat.*     And  the  Church  of  Scotland  met 
this  fairly  in  1842  by  a  "Claim  of  Right,"  not  to  the  temporalities — 
that  is  a  vulgar  error — but  to  the  liberties,  rights,  and  privilecjes  of 
the  Church,  liberties  whicii  it  represented  as  "inalienable,"  whether  a 
Church  be  established  or  not,  and  with  Avhich  it  could  not  even  "  put 
in  corapetition  "  the  temporalities.    A  split  on  grounds  like  these  goes 
to  the  roots  of  things,  and  necessitates  a  future — especially  if  the 
other  churches  in  a  country  are  at  all  in  sympathy  with  it.     And 
the  members  of  the  Established  Cliurch  are  on  the  general  principle 
at  one  with  the  Free  Church.     A  few  thinkers  in  Scotland  know 
how    much    may    be  said    for   Erastianism,   but    that    doctrine  is 
directly  against  the  whole  tradition  of  the  kirk,  and  the  people  even 
within  the  Church  dislike  it  with  a  dislike  which  now  flows  in  the 
blood.     Then  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Free  Church,  sympathized 
with  in  principle  by  the  Establishment,  is  separated  by  a  still  more 
invisible  line  from  Presbyterian  Voluntaryism.     No'doubt  the  minis- 
ters who  left  in  1843,  in  a  parenthesis  of  their  Protest,  asserted  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate  to  support  the  Church,  and  reserved  their 
right  to   demand   the  endowments  back — a   claim  of  considerable 
hiBtorical  importance.     But  when  in  1846  the  new  body  had   to 
determine  how  far  these  documents  of  1843  were  to  be  made  per- 
manently binding  on  the  Church  and  its  functionaries,  it  made  its 
foundation  veiy  clear.     It  unanimously  agreed  to  take  its  future 
ofSce-bearers  bound  only  to  the  "general  principles"  of  those  two 
manifestoes,  and  to  these  only  as  declaring  iheir  views  "  with  respect 
to  the  spirituality  and  freedom  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  her  subjec- 
tion to  Him,  as  her  only  Head,  and  to  His  word  as  her  only  standard." 
The  voluntary  United  Presbyterians  and  Cameronians  could  have 
joined  tliem  on  the  day  after  this  was  done.     But  no  movement  was 
made  by  the  Free  Church  in  either  direction,  though  it  was  pl^in 
that  its  union  was  more  likely  to  be  with  the  Voluntaries.     And  one 
thing  was  ceilaiu.     Union  would  come,  in  the  near  future,  with  one 
or  other  of  the  large  churches.     The  Free  Church  was  in  unstable 
equilibrium,  and  must  find  rest  on  one  side  or  other.     The  three 
great  bodies  had  not  only  the  same  Christianity,  but  the  same  form 
of  Christianity — confession,  catechism,  and  worship :   and  if  Scotch- 
men hud  become  (for  the  fii-st  time  in  their  history)  indifferent  to 
principle,  they  would  liave  united  on  the  ground  of  mere  patriotism. 


*  I  give  no  detailed  legal  referenoes,  as  an  analyais  of  the  law  yielding  these  ranilts 
h&a  been  before  the  public  for  some  time :  Law  of  Creed*  in  tkotlaiui,  p.  134. 
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Yet  for  twenty  years  they  did  nothicg.  The  Free  Cliurcb,  con- 
sciously or  unconBciously,  took  one  or  two  precautions  for  the  future. 
In  the  "Free  Church  Catechism"  it  claimed  as  part  of  its  freedom 
the  right  to  vary  its  Creed.  In  1846  it  unanimously  exercised  the 
right  of  changing  the  formula  of  adherence  to  that  creed,  and  also  of 
changing  (in  the  wrong  direction),  the  parties  who  should  sign  it. 
And  it  added  a  much  needed  disclaimer  of  any  persecuting  or  intol- 
erant principles  in  it*  old  confession.  Most  important  of  all,  it 
adopted  a  form  of  Trust  Deed  for  all  its  Manses  and  Cliurchea  over 
Scotland,  by  which  these  are  to  be  held  in  perpetuity,  not  for  the 
Free  Church  only,  but  for  "any  united  body  of  Christians"  formed  by 
union  with  it  in  the  future,  whatever  name  such  body  may  assume. 
And  by  way  of  making  everything  very  safe,  the  Assembly  of  1844 
unanimously  agreed,  on  the  report  of  Dr.  Begg,  that  the  provisions 
for  disruption  in  this  trust  should  regulate  the  property,  "  whatever 
the  courts  of  law  may  determine  as  to  which  of  the  contending 
parties  is  to  be  held  to  be  the  Free  Church,"  A  foundation  for 
both  freedom  and  union  was  therefore  laid. 

But  in  1863  the  movement  came  from  the  more  voluutary 
Churches  outside.  On  the  15th  of  May  the  United  Presbj-terian 
Synod  took  up  proposals  from  its  Presbyteries  in  England  as  well 
as  Scotland  for  union  between  the  different  Presbyterian  bodies, 
and  in  particular  with  the  Free  Church.  The  discussion  of  the  matter 
was  exceedingly  fair  and  frank,  and  excited  much  admiration  on  all 
hands  at  the  time.  Mr.  Renton,  of  Kelso,  pointed  out  that  there 
were  great  difficulties,  and  moved  that  the  matter  be  delayed. 
"  How  can  there  at  present  be  union  between  the  Non-Established 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland,  without  involving  in  the  Church 
Courts,  and  in  all  ecclesiastical  action,  silence  on,  or  suppression  of, 
one  truth  for  which  this  Church  has  contended — that  the  Church  of 
Christ  may  no  more  depend  on  the  civil  power  for  her  support  than 
she  may  allow  to  the  civil  power  her  control  ?"  The  an.swer  to  this, 
made  from  all  sides,  was  that  there  must  be  no  suppression  of  the 
views  of  any  mcmbei"s  of  either  Church,  either  dunng  negotiations 
for  union  or  after  union  took  place.  Nothing  ought  to  Ije  slurred 
over :  "  There  should  be  no  attempt  at  compromise,  but  the  question 
should  be  hone.'^tly  .settled,  Can  these  matters  be  held  to  be  open 
questions  ?"  It  was  of  course  brought  prominently  forward  that 
Volxmtaryi.sm  was  not  a  term  of  communion  even  now  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  in  the  most  important  sense  it  was 
therefore  already  an  open  question.  And  "  1  am  fully  prepared," 
said  Dr.  Cairns,  "to  bear  cordially  and  honestly  with  the  Establish* 
ment  principle  of  brethren  of  the  Free  Church,  and  to  allow  them 
every  fncility  in  stating  and  defending  it,  if  they  are  prepared 
equally  to  bear  with  nie — and  I  may  add  that  I  believe  we  shall  all 
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be  the  better  for  the  discussion."  The  fact  that  this  forbearance  has 
been  the  principle  of  all  recent  Presbyterian  unions  in  Australia, 
Canada,  and  throughout  the  world,  told  heavily  in  the  same  direction, 
and  by  a  majority  of  17S  to  14,  the  motion  for  delay  was  waived  in 
favour  of  one  by  Dr.  King  that  the  Churches  should  appoint  com- 
mittees "  to  conler  as  to  our  relative  position  and  the  steps  proper  to 
be  taken  to  promote  present  co-operation  and  ultimate  union." 
Immediately  after,  the  meeting  of  the  Free  General  Assembly  took 
place.  The  question  of  Union  was  brought  fonvard  by  Dr.  Robert 
Buchanan,  who  had  many  years  before  proposed  the  famous  "Declar- 
ation of  Independence"  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1S38,  and  who 
had  since  become  the  historian  of  its  conflict,  and,  after  Dr.  Chalmers, 
the  chief  administrator  of  the  Sustentatiou  Fund.  Dr.  Buchanan 
presented  with  great  power  the  mischiefs  caused  by  two  or  more 
Churches,  alike  in  doctrine,  discipline,  polity,  pedigree,  and  spirit, 
keeping  separate,  and  so  while  occupying  the  same  small  territory 
necessarily  counterworking  and  irritating  each  other.  And  as  to  the 
matter  of  duty,  he  pointed  out  that  on  Presbyterian  principle  the 
question  was  not.  Is  it  best  that  the  United  Presbyterian  and  Free 
Churches  should  unite,  but,  Is  it  right  that  they  should  remain 
apart  ?  As  the  debate  went  on,  all  parties  threw  endowments  over- 
board, as  not  worth  contending  for,  and  involving  no  principle ; 
and  conceded  not  only  the  unjustifiableness  of  all  existing  Church 
Establishments,  but  the  utter  improbability  of  the  negotiating 
churches  or  any  of  them  ever  being  otfered  any  establishment  they 
could  think  of  accepting,  Mr.  MuiTay  Dunlop,  a  great  Church 
lawyer  who  bad  fought  many  of  the  old  battles  of  the  Established 
Cliurch  against  the  Voluntarie*i  (and  whose  name  will  be  preserved 
for  ever  by  those  massive  crystallizations  of  Church  principle  into 
legal  form,  the  Claim  of  Right  of  1842,  and  Protest  of  1 843),  now  gave 
his  high  authority  to  the  view  that  the  ambiguous  term  "Establish- 
ment principle"  in  no  way  described  any  principle  upon  which 
the  Church  of  Scotland  ever  stood,  even  in  the  voluntary  contro- 
versy, or  upon  which  the  Free  Church  came  out.  Dr.  Thomas 
Guthrie,  the  most  eloquent  of  Scotchmen  .since  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
the  most  recently  silenced,  characteristically  deprecated  the  hair-split- 
ting on  which  alone  separation  could  now  be  defended.  "A  friend 
of  mine  once  said  when  we  were  discussing  a  matter  of  diflference, 
'  Ah,  there  is  a  fine  point !'  '  My  good  friend,'  replied  I,  *  you  have 
other  eyes  than  mine.  I  have  only  common  eyes :  take  care  how 
you  stand  upon  this  fine  point,  for  tlie  mass  of  mankind  who  cannot 
see  it  at  all  will  say  you  are  standing  upon  nothing!'  "  The  motion 
before  the  House  was  that  the  Assembly  should  not  only  approve  of 
the  union  among  the  Disestablished  Churches  as  an  object  to  be 
desired,  but  should  appoint  a  committee  to  negotiate.  It  soon  became 
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apparent  tliat  so  far  the  Assembly  was  absolutely  unauimous.     On' 
all  hands  it  was  loudly  proclaimed  that  this  was  the  direction   in 
which  union  was  to  be  sought,  and  that  history  and  Providence  bad 
brought  the  Churches  to  a  point  where  it  was  their  duty  to  attemi 
it.     An   ambiguous  or  hostile   rider  proposed   by  Dr,  Gibson  wa 
everywhere  deprecated,  and  on  Dr.  Candlish,  the  greatest  name  of 
Ltho  Free  Church  for  many  years,  rising  to  address  the  House,   it 
ra8   agreed  to  let   the  original  motion  pass  unanimously.     Amid 
profound  silence,  and  the  manifestation  of  much  emotion  in   the 
crowded  Assembly,  the  famous  preacher  and  church  leader  pointed 
out,  in  terms  which  subsequent  events  have  rendered  of  permauent 
intei'est,  the  importance  of  the  conclusion  now  unanimously  arrived 
at,  whatever  the  result  miglit  be.     Some  of  the  other  speakers  had 
hinted  at  a  very  short   time  being  needed  for  the  Union,  Mr.  Murray 
Dunlop  praying  solemnly  that  he  might  live  to  see  the  joyful  con- 
summation, and  Dr.  Begg  suggesting  that  it  might  take  place  in  a 
few  yearn  in  that  very  hall.     But  the  experienced  Church  statesman 
and  theologian  warned  the  laymen  both  within  the  Assembly  and 
outside,  that  the  negotiation  must  in  no  respect  be  hurried  tlirough 
or  merely  patched  up — that  the  theologians  might  be  allowed  "  to 
J  Bee  professionally  somewhat  more  of  the  delicacies  of  it  than  others 
fcould  bo  expected  to  do,"  and  that  everything  must  be  done  "  delibe- 
rately, plainly,  and  openly."     But  he  conceded  and  urged  that  there 
needed  not  be  great  delay.     Almost  all  the  difficulties  lay  on  the 
surface,  and  had  been  seen  and  sounded  that  day  and  by  both  Church 
Courts,  and  now  that  men's  hearts  had  been  stirred,  care  should  be 
taken  "lest  the  warm  feelings  of  brotherhood  should  begin  to  subside, 
and  that  we  should  fall  into  hair-splitting  and   word-catching,  and 
'become  ensnared  in  syllables,  instead  of  broatUy  unfurling  the  banner 
of  Ckxl's  truth,"    And  so,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
astonished  xinanimity,  the  negotiations  commenced.     The  famous  old 
Beformcd   Presbyterian   or   Camerouian   Church   and   the   English 
Presbyterian   Churches   had   also  appointed  deputies,  to  form  with 
those  from  the  two  larger  disestablished  Communions  one  "Union 
Committee." 

Ten  years  have  almost  passed  since  that  day ;  and  if  the  results  of 
this  movement,  and  of  a  parallel  one  to  be  ai'terwar<ls  noticed  in  the 
Established  Church,  have  been  satisfactory  to  no  party  in  Scotland, 
they  liuve  all  the  more  on  that  account  been  eminently  illustrative  of 
historical  and  constitutional  principle.  The  broken  strata  will  be 
found  more  instructive  than  the  .smooth  sward  which  might  have 
covered  them.  Tlie  unanimity  with  which  the  Free  Assembly  enter- 
tained the  proposals  for  union  was  quite  premature.  In  a  few  years 
a  horitilo  feeling  within  that  body  against  uniting  with  Voluntaries 
began  to  develop  itself,  and  though  it  has  never  extended  so  far  as 
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to  prevent  a  large  working  majority  in  favour  of  union,  it  has  com- 
pelled that  majority  to  assent  to  the  view  that  a  final  incorporation  of 
the  two  larger  bodies  should  in  the  meantime  be  delayed.  The 
causes  of  this  counter  movement  will  not  be  easily  traced  by  the 
future  historian,  but  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  they  were 
either  wholly  inexplicable  or  wholly  unworthy.  No  doubt  local  and 
personal  jealousies,  and  the  embei-s  of  the  old  Voluntary  controversy, 
not  yet  cold,  had  too  much  to  do  witli  its  origination.  But  the  great 
reason  was  the  strong  dogmatic  and  conservative  feeling  of  men,  who 
were  Scotchmen  and  Churchmen.  Tliey  were  established  churchmen 
originally,  and  for  twenty  years  they  had  been  building  a  strong  and 
separate  house  for  themselves  ;  and  they  saw  no  reason  now  why 
they  should  change  it  for  yet  another.  But  it  wa-s  not  sluggishness  or 
want  of  patriotism;  it  was  chiefly  the  inability  after  LS63  to  count 
the  additional  cost  of  principles  for  which  in  1843  they  had  counted 
the  world  well  lost.  And  there  was  anotber  reason.  The  movement 
took  too  abstract  a  form.  A  ten  years'  war  should  not  be  a  mere 
war  of  words.  Public  questions  are  best  solved  avibidando.  Espe- 
cially, it  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake  in  the  negotiating  churches  to 
have  wholly  ignorctl  the  Established  Church,  No  doubt  it  was  in 
every  way  it^  duty  to  take  the  initiative  ;  but  it  would  probably  bave 
been  better  for  the  others  to  have  made  some  proposal  to  it  (such  as 
was  at  one  time  suggested  by  Dr.  Blaikie),  even  bad  such  a  move- 
ment turned  out  a  hopeless  or  a  hostile  one.  It  has  occasionally 
been  said  by  outsiders  that  this  union  negotiation  in  Scotland  has 
erred  in  being  not  so  much  a  true  Church  fraternization,  as  a  political 
and  strategical  move.  My  observation  haa  led  me  to  precisely  the 
contraiy  view.  Had  the  Free  Church  not  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the 
abstract  and  theological  view  of  the  subject,  and  had  it  given  more 
space  to  the  historical  position  and  claims  of  itself  and  the  other  dis- 
established bodies,  it  might  perhaps  have  had  unexpected  political 
complications,  but  it  would  bave  carried  its  own  people  more  unani- 
mously than  it  has  done.  The  Celts  especially,  unapt  to  bo  led  by 
calm  reason,  would  only  in  some  such  way  have  rushed  with  the 
main  body  of  disestablished  Presbyterians.  But  though  the  Scotch 
churches  may  have  lost  practically  by  dealing  with  their  great  ques- 
tion too  abstractly,  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  has  immensely 
gained  by  it. 

For  the  result  of  the  negotintioas  was  memorable.  They  issued  in 
certain  Articles  of  Agreement  between  the  Committees,  afterwards 
reported  as  principles  common  to  the  four  Churches,  which  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  not  only  of  Christian  churches,  but  of  statesmen, 
Christian  or  otherwise,  throughout  the  world.  Few,  I  suspect,  have 
hitherto  liad  any  idea  of  the  vast  ground  inside  the  Church  which 
may  be  held  in  common  l)y  theoretical  Voluntaries  and  Anti-Volut- 
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taries,  and  that  upon  the  very  subject  on  which  they  differ,  provide 
both  keep  clear  of  Ulti-amontanism  on  the  one  hand  and  Eraslianism 
on  the  othei'.  In  Scotland,  as  we  have  seen,  the  objection  taken  to 
the  following  basis  for  agreement  has  been  (on  the  part  of  a  minority 
in  the  Free  Church),  that  it  is  still  too  Voluntary  or  irreligious. 
Outside  of  that  country  the  feeling  will  rather  bo  one  of  astonishment 
that  decided  Voluntaries  could  go  so  far.  But  in  every  point  of  view, 
the  document  is  too  important  not  to  be  recorded : — 

"  Ffinciphs  which  Uie  negotiaHtuj  C/iwchet  hold  in  Common. 

"  1.  That  civil  goreranient  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  for  his  owu  glory  and 
the  public  good ;  thut  to  tJie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  given  all  power  in  lieavea 
and  ou  earth  ;  and  that  all  men  in  their  several  places  and  relations,  and 
therefore  civil  magistrates  in  theirs,  are  under  obligation  to  submit  tbem- 
Belves  to  Christ,  aud  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  Uia  Word. 

'*  2.  That  the  civil  magistrate  ought  himself  to  embrace  and  profess  the 
religion  of  Christ :  ai^d  though  his  office  ia  civil,  and  not  spiritual,  yet,  like 
other  Christiaua  in  their  places  and  relations,  he  ought,  acting  in  his  public 
capacity  as  a  magistrate,  to  further  the  interests  of  the  religion  of  the  Lonl 
Jesus  Christ  among  bis  subjects,  in  every  way  consistent  with  its  spirit  and 
enactments;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  ruled  by  it  in  the  making  of  taws,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  swearing  of  oaths,  and  other  matters  of  civil 
jurisdiction, 

"  3.  That  while  the  civil  magistrate,  in  legislating  as  to  matters  within 
his  o^Ti  province,  may  and  ought,  for  his  own  guidance,  to  judge  wliat  is 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no  authority  in 
spiritual  things,  and  as  in  these  the  employment  of  force  is  opposed  to  tbe 
spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  which  disclaim  attd  prohibit  all  persecu- 
tion, it  is  not  within  his  province  authoritatively  to  prescribe  to  his  subjects, 
or  to  impose  upon  them,  a  creed  or  form  of  wurship,  or  to  interfere  with  that 
government  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  appointed  in  his  Church,  in  the 
hands  of  Church  officers,  or  to  invade  any  of  the  rights  and  lil>ertie3  which 
Chi-ist  has  conferred  ou  His  Ch\u-ch,  and  which  accordingly  all  powers  on 
earth  ought  to  hold  sacred  ;  it  being  the  eiclusive  prerogative  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  i"ule  in  matters  of  faith,  worship,  and  discipline." 

That  Scotch  Voluntaryism  not  only  implies  national  recognition  of 
God,  but  may  even  be  said  to  be  founded  upon  it,  has  never  been 
brought  out  so  clearly  as  in  this  document.  The  same  thing  may 
probably  be  asserted  with  truth  of  Voluntaryism  in  America  and 
other  regions  where  it  ia  dominant  in  the  churches  ;  but  in  Scotland 
the  deliberate  putting  and  answering  of  the  question  by  men  who  had 
survived  a  keen  controversy  on  this  very  point  makes  the  agreement 
instructive  and  marvellous.  Unquestionably  the  chief  doubt  must  be 
whether  the  United  Presbyterians  have  not  conceded  more  than  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Christian  conscience  throughout  the  world  oiight  to 
be  done.  But  on  ttiraing  to  the  part  of  this  document  where  the  point^t 
of  clisa^reement  between  the  negotiators  are  set  forth,  we  find  the 
statement  of  their  Voluntary  position  to  be  both  explicit  and  em- 
phatic.   Both  officebearers  and  members  of  that  Church,  it  is  said. 
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generally  liolJ  (but  only  as  aa  "application  of  the  above  pruiciplea") 
that  church  establishnaents  are  uascriptaral.  More  particularly, 
"  they  hold  that  it  is  not  competent  to  tlie  civil  magistrate  to  give 
legislative  sanction  to  any  creed  in  the  way  of  setting  up  a  civil 
establishment  of  religion;  and  that  it  is  not  within  his  province  to 
provide  for  the  expense  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  out  of  the 
national  resources  ;  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  sole  King  and  Head  of  His 
Church,  ha.s  enjoined  upon  His  people  to  provide  for  maintaining  and 
extending  it  by  freewill  ofiferings ;  that  this  being  the  ordinance  of 
Christ,  it  excludes  state  aid  for  these  purposes ;  and  that  adherenco 
to  it  is  the  true  safeguard  of  the  Church's  independence."  This  is 
clear  and  explicit,  and  liberty  to  hold  it  is  all  that  is  claimed  for 
members  of  the  proposed  Church  of  the  future  iu  Scotland,  the  same 
liberty  being  given  to  theorists  on  the  opposite  side.  For  the  contrary 
view  of  most  Free  Churchmen,  that  "  the  civil  magistrate  ought,  when 
necessary  and  expedient,  to  afford  aid  from  the  national  resources  to 
the  Church  of  Christ,"  which  iu  fact  was  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  that  it  was  the  "  duty  of  the  State  to  give  legisla- 
tive sanction  to  the  creed  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  aud  to  pro- 
vide, so  far  as  necessary,  for  the  support  of  her  ministers  aud 
ordinances,"  is  given  on  the  other  side.  The  field  between  and 
including  these  two  extreme  positions  constitutes  the  range  of  "  open 
question  '*  which  the  Scotch  Church  leaders  think  it  would  be  an  iu- 
vasion  of  Christian  liberty  at  the  present  day  to  abridge.  And  the 
"Principles  held  in  common  "  unfold  the  unexpectedly  largo  range  of 
beUefs  which  those  who  claim  aud  exercise  this  liberty  within  the 
Church  can  hold  and  use. 

It  is  plain,  in  the  Hrst  place,  that  a  Church  holding  such  a  com- 
prehensive doctrine  would  be  peiiectly  free  either  to  bucornL'  esta- 
blished or  not.  Aud  practical  freedom  is  a  gi-eat  matter.  But  the 
theoretical  "  open  question  "  is  more  interesting  and  important ;  and 
has  raised  iu  Scotland  a  keen  though  singularly  futile  discussion. 
We  are  very  much  tempted  to  cut  it  short  with  the  axiom,  that  any 
Church  which  in  the  present  day  introduces  into  its  rule  of  faith  new 
propositions  aa  to  the  civil  magistrate,  forfeits  its  chin-ch  standing 
and  sinks  into  a  sect.  And  any  church  which  makes  establishment 
or  the  reverse  to  be  de  fide,  certainly  does  so  lapse.  That  was  not 
so  clear  at  one  time.  In  former  ages  the  civil  magistrate  was  not 
an  abstraction,  but  a  real  man — an  individual,  with  a  conscience  and  a 
will,  and  with  arbitrary  powers,  which  it  AViXs  understood  that  he  was 
to  use  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects  according  to  his  oion  views  of 
what  was  right.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  quite  natural  that 
cluirches  should  think  it  of  importance  to  lay  down  in  their  creeds 
what  he  ought  to  do,  even  when,  as  in  Scotland,  they  disclaimed  all 
control  over  his  actions.     But  we  have  changed  all  that  now.   To  t!ie 
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question,  "  What  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  ?  "  there  is  now 
one  universal  answer.     It  is  not,  "To  establish  the  Church."     And  it 
is  not,  "To  let  the  Church  alone."  It  is,  "  To  do  whatever  he  has  been 
appoinied  and  authorized  hy  the  people  to  do."     Magistracy  is  still, 
according  to  the  Scotch  Chiirch  theory,  from  God  :  the  elected  of  the 
people,  and  the  constitutional  monarch,  still  hold  the  swoi*d  from  Him, 
and  sway  the  region  entrusted  to  them  jure  divino.     But  how  far 
that  region  extends,  and  in  particular  whether  it  shall   include  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  support  or  establishment  of  the  Church,  depends 
absolutely  on  the  will  of  the  people  in  constituting  it     Nor  let  it  be 
supposed  that  this  merely  pushes  tlie  question  a  step  farther  back 
from  the  magistrate  to  the  people.     It  throws  a  flood  of  light,  if  not 
on  the  answer,  at  least  on  whether  the  church  should  attempt  to  give 
an  answer,  to  the  question,  What  ought  the  people  to  do  ?     That  the 
people  are  hound  to  be  a  church,  i.e.,  openly  to  confess  and  profess 
Jesus  Christ,  all  Church  parties  in  Scotland  are  agreed.     That   they 
are  bound  also  to  support  that  Church,  is  agreed  by  alJ  -whether 
Voluntaries  or  not.     But  whether,  in  constituting  the  province  of 
their   magistrate,   it   is   right  or  wse — not  to   say,  necessary   and 
incumbent — to  make   it  include   any  pai't  of  the   maintenance  of 
this   other   organization,   the   Church — this,   as   every    one    knows, 
raises  one  of  the  finest  and  most  abstract  of  mmlem  theoretical  ques- 
tions.    The  discussions  on  the  province  of  government  (even  in  tlm 
journal)  within  the  last  few  years  may  have  suggested  to  sonu 
what  those  who  have  dipped  into  the  PhUosophie  du  Droit  were 
already  familiar  with — that  the  iiroviuce  and  limits  of  government 
are  determined  by  the  object  of  government.     If,  with  one  great 
European  school  we  make  its  object  to  be  bare  protection,  and  indi- 
vidual freedom  for  self-do vclopment,  then  the  powei*s  with  which  we 
entnist  the  governor  must  be  restricted  to  the  utmost     If,  on  the 
other  hand,  wo  make  the  object  of  government  to  be  the  supreme 
good  of  the  people,  then  we  may  give  the  magistrate  the    most 
tremendous  faculties  for  that  end.     If,  with  the  great  majority  of 
modem  thinkers,  we  decline  to  commit  ourselves  absolutely  to  either 
side,  we  may  hold  it  free  to  us  to  constitute  the  province  of  magis- 
tracy, from  time  to  time,  and  in  various  circumstances,  precisely  as  may 
he  most  expedient  for  the  people,  by  whom  and  for  whom  it  e-xists — 
making  hira  in  one  case  merely  chief  Officer  of  the  Peace,  making  him 
in  another  Regulator  of  Morals  or  Defender  of  tlie  Faith.     In  the 
present  condition  of  European  views  on  this  subject,  what  would  be 
thought  of  the  proposal  to  exclude  from  either  a  Philosophical  society 
or  a  Loudon  club  a  man  holding  in  the  strongest  wny  either  theory  of 
government — that  of  Kant  on  the  one  hand,  or  that  of  Hegel  on  the 
other?     Yet  this  would  be  a  mild  and  reasonable  proposal,  compared 
with  that  which  would  make  either  theory  of  civil  government  dejide 
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of  the  Church.  The  Scotch  ecclesiastical  bodies  with  which  wc  are 
dealing  are  all  absolutely  agreed  ir»  holding  the  indepenttencc  of  the 
Church,  and  that  the  magistrate  has  no  function  in  it.  But  on  what 
his  function  is,  outside  of  it,  and  Avhat  it  ought  to  be,  they  differ,  as 
all  thinking  men  do.  The  difference  might  come  to  be  practically 
important.  It  might  even,  as  in  the  event  of  an  offer  of  endowment, 
go  the  length  of  splitting  the  Church,  But  where  the  difference,  as 
in  Scotland,  is  purely  theoretical,  it  divides  men  pretty  equally  inside 
the  Cliurch  and  out  of  it,  and  ha.s  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Christianity  of  those  who  hold  either  view.  To  narrow  any  church 
therefore — especially  a  church  already  agieed  on  its  independence  of 
the  province  of  the  magistrate — by  theories  of  what  the  people  may 
or  may  not  include  within  that  province,  would  be  an  outrage  on 
Christianity  and  common  sense.  For  while  a  philosophical  society  or 
a  club  might  very  well  be  foolish  enough  to  split,  in  oi'der  to  further 
their  respective  view**  on  the  province  of  government,  such  a  luxury 
is  by  Presbyterian  principle  absolutely  forbidden  to  the  kirk.  Sec- 
tarianism, common  enough  ia  fact,  is  in  theory  the  accursed  thing  in 
Scotland,  and  has  always  been  so.  Patriotism  and  religion  alike 
strip  of  the  name  of  church  every  institution  there  which  does  not  at 
least  pretend  to  catholicity. 

The  disestablished  negotiating  churclies  in  Scotland  all  pretended 
to  catholicity  as  well  as  freedom,  and  had  they  acted  up  to  their  own 
l>rinciples  the}'  would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the 
secidfir  question  uf  the  magistrate  and  his  province.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  is  one  thing — the  habit  is  another :  and  the  habit  of 
Scotchmen  has  always  been  in  theory  to  protest  their  freedom,  but 
in  practice  to  obey  the  traditions  of  their  fathers.  So  here.  The 
simplest  course  for  the  negotiating  churches  would  have  been  to  have 
ignored  or  expunged  the  old  doctrine  of  the  civil  magistrate  alto- 
gether, and  commenced  (fc  -not'o;  and  in  this  case  it  is  scarcel} 
pretended  that  uuy  difficulty  would  have  arisen  in  the  mind  even  of 
the  fooEshest  minority.  But  the  authority  of  the  standards  common 
to  them  all  and  the  influence  of  unbroken  tradition  was  too  strong. 
They  resolved  to  pour  the  new  wine  into  the  old  bottles.  Unfortu- 
nately there  was  precedent  for  it  in  their  past  history.  The  Secession 
or  Voluntary  Presliytorians  always  clung  to  the  old  Confession  of 
Westmiu.ster,  not  protending  that  it  was  expressed  exactly  as  they 
would  like  on  the  subject  either  of  toleration  or  of  the  settlement  of 
the  church,  but  holding  that  it  was  at  no  point  absolutely  false.  And 
in  the  year  1839  several  eminent  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session 
decided  emphatically  that  they  were  right,  and  that  Voluntaryism  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  statutory  Confession  of  Scotland.  It  may 
have  been  a  very  proper  decision  for  laAvyers  to  give,  but  it  was  not  a 
good  course  for  Churchmen  to  take.   It  does  not  become  communitios 
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of  faith  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  to  extort  a  precarious  exist-' 
ence  from  the  bounty  of  rchictant  syllables.      The  "  lieaven-ward 
ship  "  should  not  be  ever  anxious  to  sail  near  the  wind.      Still,  in 
18G3  no  other  course  could  have  been  expected.  Veneration  for  the  old : 
formulas  was  still  too  strong.     They  all  feathered  round  thena.     Thbj 
Free  Church  indeed  protested  that  God's  word  was  her  only  standard  ;j 
put  freedom  from  the  Confession  of  Faith  into  her  Catecliism  as  part 
of  her  constitution  ;  and  proclaimed  her  right  to  abolish  it  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  the  Moderator's  cliair  with  the  consent  of  all.      But 
the  advice  of  the  shrewd  American  president,  "not  to  swap  horse 
when  crossing  streams,''  seemed  appropriate  here,  and  the  negotiatiuj 
churches  agreed  iu  contemplating  a  minimum  of  change  on  their  ol<j 
formularies.     The  danger  was  that  what  was  caution   in   the  ina 
shoulii  become  timidity  or  obstructivoness  in  the  few  ;  and  in  puint' 
of  fact  this  very  traditionalism,  favoured  by  the  majority  of  all  the 
churches,  degenerated  in  a  minority  of  one  of  them  into   a  timi 
heresy  and  ecclesiastical  suicide. 

One  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  the  discussions  within  the  Fi 
Church  (which  has  borne  the  wliole  strain  of  discussion  during  tlw 
years),  being  mixed  up  with  confessionalism  and  formula,  have  U 
general  interest ;  and  the  most  curious  thing  about  them  probablv 
the  way  in  which  the  minority  were  forced  step  by  st«p  by  the  nec< 
slties  of  their  case  into  a  position  wiioUy  outside  of  Free  Churchi&x 
Three  points  in  this  seem  noteworthy. 

In  l'St>7  the  Articles  of  Agreement  were  approved  by  the  Supremo 
Courts  of  all  the  negotiating  l)odies,  with  a  declai"ation  that  tJ»ei 
seemed  in  view  of  them  to  be  "  no  bar  to  union."     The  opposition 
the  Free  Church  was  by  this  time  being  organized,  but  tlie  hesitatioi 
to  accept  this  resolution  scarcely  turned  upon  objections  to  the  Article 
themselves.     Tliey  were  rather  represented  as  too  good  to  be  truo- 
wonderful  attainment  for  Voluntaries,  and  therefore,  probably,  sonxt 
thing  hollow  and  deceptive.    And  it  was  demanded  that  the  nxajoriti 
of  the  Free  Church  shoidd  go  back  to  its  venerable  but  persecutinj 
and  intolerant  standards  of  Westminster. 

In  1870   the  Free  Church  majority  did  so.     They  had  never  in-1 
tended  to  make  a  new  creed  of  the  Articles,  immensely  satisfactory 
though  these  were  as  bringing  men  to  understand  each  other.      And 
they  saw   no  reason   for   changing  tiieir   old  standard,   as  all  the, 
churches  at  present  qualify  it  by  formula*,  either  repudiating  pei 
cuting  principles,  ur  decliiiing  to  admit  that  these  are  necessarily! 
contained  in  the  wiirds  of  Westminster.     Accordingly,  the  questioi 
submitted  in  INTO  to  the  Presbyteries  (it  had  been  ai^ed  in  I8( 
that  the  Aasembli/  had  no  power  in  such  a  matter),  wa«,  "  Wlictlu 
there  is  any  objection  in  principle  to  an  incorporating  tmion  on  ih( 
basis  of  the  confession  as  at  present  accepted  ?  '    The  C^uncronij 
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respouded  unaaimonsly  in  tlie  negati\'e.  The  Uaiteil  Presbyterians 
■were  also  unanimous.  The  Free  Cliurch  Presbyteries  followed  with 
them  by  a  majority  of  58  to  ]  8  Presbyteries. 

The  majority  was  too  small  to  warrant  crushing  on  the  union  at 
once :  much  too  large  to  make  it  legitimate  to  abandon  it.  Accord- 
ingly the  Assembly  of  1871,  oa  the  motion  of  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff, 
the  representative  of  a  family  famou.s  for  a  century  in  Scottisli  church 
history,  agreed  "  to  direct  their  attention  for  the  present  to  those 
measures  which  may  seem  best  fitted  to  draw  the  negotiating  churches 
into  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  to  one  anotlier,  and  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  their  cordial  co-operatiou/'  with  a  view  to  ulti- 
mate union. 

But  even  behind  this  conciliatory  settlement  the  minority  of  the 
i'ree  Church  found  another  pitfall.  They  had  latterly  made  much  of 
the  several  formuke  of  adherence  by  the  Scotch  Churches  to  their 
creed:  representing,  quite  groundlessly,  that  soraeesscjitial  ditt'erence 
between  these  prevetit.s  union,  even  though  the  creed  be  the  same. 
Tbii;  idea  also  was  suddenly  to  collapse,  for  among  the  new  "  measures" 
for  closer  relations  between  the  bodies,  was  the  very  obvious  one, 
(long  ago  loudly  urged  by  themselves  as  the  proper  thing  instead  of 
incorporation,)  of  allowing  the  minister  of  either  body  to  be  called 
into  the  other,  provided  that  he  swallows  the  formula  of  the  body  he 
fidopts.  Til  is  Is  the  general  arrangement  in  Ameriai  between 
Presbyterians,  Independent,  Baptists,  and  other  Churches  who  cannot 
incorporate,  and  it  is  cleai'ly  the  minimum  that  both  majority  and 
minority  were  bound  in  this  case  thankfully  to  adopt.  But  the 
Free  Church  minority  have  opposed  it  as  keenly  as  everything  else, 
and  it  is  now  scarcely  disguised  that  they  are  attempting  to  force 
their  own  opinion  upon  the  consciences  of  the  majority  (who  on 
their  part  have  been  willing  to  let  them  retain  their  own  view  along- 
side of  them) — to  do  this  by  attacking  the  Westminster  Confession 
■and  tliL'ir  own  formula  as  not  nuiTow  enough  (!) — and  so  to  deprive 
the  Free  Cluirch  of  ministerial  communion  with  all  existing  Presby- 
terian Indies  in  the  world,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  those 
which  are  Era-stian. 

How  far  this  attitude  of  violent  liostility  to  the  Union  so  unani- 
mously begun,  to  their  own  principles  of  freedom,  and  to  their  more 
consistent  bretliren,  has  carried  this  unfortunate  fragment  of  a  party, 
we  shall  afterwards  instructively  see.  Meantime  we  may  remember 
that  ten  years'  negotiations  of  the  Scotch  Nonconformists  have 
resulted  in  reiieatedly  affirming  their  union  in  principle,  and  in  con- 
vincing them  that  adherence  to  that  affirmation  is  tlieir  only  safe- 
guard for  freedom  and  even  for  existence. 


But  long  before  this  time,  a  counter-movement,  on  the  side  of  the 
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Established  Church,  had  declared  itself,  and  this  we  must  now  follow. 
The  testing  question  for  a  bimdred  years  in  Scotland  between  the 
Moderate  and  Evangelical  parties  in  the  Church  had  been  upon  Lay 
Patronage — a  system  always  odious  to  the  people,  and  the  desire  to 
got  rid  of  which   was  popularly,  though  mistjikenly,  supposed   to  be 
the  sole  cause  of  the  disruption  of  1843,     Even  after  that  event,  and  1 
under  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  (passed  to  patch  the  system   up,)  the 
people  continued  a  dull  dislike  of  it,  and  it  was  with  mucli  satisfac- 
tion, though  with  more  astonishment, that  Scotchmen  suddenly  found] 
the  Union  movements  outside  the  Establishment  succeeded  by 
influential  Anti-Patronage  move  within.     In  18G8,  as  we   saw,  thej 
Union  uogotlatious  in  the  Non-establishod  Churches  were  comnien< 
In  1866  the  Established  General  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  OB 
Patronage.    In  1867  it  hesitated  between  recommending  the  abolitioi 
of  Queen  Anne's  Act,  and  proposing  " modifications'  of  PatronageuJ 
In  1869,  by  a  mnjority  of  193  to  88,  it  approved  of  a  report  indicatinc 
"  the  advantages  which  would  arise  from  the  (ihoUtioa  "  of  Patronage^l 
but   recommending   rather   a  modification   by  which   it   should  bej 
"  vested  in  heritoi's  (landowners),  elders,  and  commuuicants."     An* 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  it  was  resolved  "  to  petition  both  Houses 
Parliament  for  tlie  removal  of   Patronage,"  in  temis   of    the  saidj 
Report.     The  debates  in  the  Assembly  by  M'hich  these  resolutioi 
were  brought  about  were  in  themselves  interesting  and  eloquent ;  but 
they  were  hampered  by  the  coTistraint  of  a  continual  unacknowledgc 
consciousness  of  the  true  Anti-Patronago  Presbyterians  uniting  amonj 
themselves  outside.     Day  by  day  as  the  Patronage  Debate   opened^ 
the  ghost  of  the  Free  Church  rose  and  stood  by  the  chair  of  the  Lot 
High  Commissioner,  and   speaker  after  speaker  resolutely  ig^nored  ii^J 
turning  his  eyes  in  every  direction  except  the  only  one  in  which  hcj 
kuew  the  House  cared  to  look.     How  long  this  grotesque  and  lattcrlrj 
painful  side-play  might  have  gone  on,  it  is  needless  now  to   guess; 
for  matters  were  at  last  brought  to  a  point  in  a  way  in  every  respect 
the  most  appropriate  and  authoritative.      On  18th  June,    1869,  a 
deputation  from  the  Assembly,  headed  by  Dr.  Pirie,  the  convener 
the  Committee,  and  Dr.  Normrui  Macleod   the  Moderator,  and 
>mpanied  by  no  fewer  than  three  peers  and  thirty-seven  niemhers 
of  the  Lower  House,  waited  on  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Downing  Street. 
Dr.  Macleod  introduced  the  subject  in  an  energetic  speech,  pressing ! 
the  modification  of  the  law  as  a  right  claimed  by  the  Established 
Chxux'h,  and  not  a  mere  favour,  but  avoiding  any  explicit  allusion  to 
Presbyteiians  outside.     Mr.  Glad.stone  remarked  that  he  had  spent 
great  part  of  his  time  in  Scotland  from  1834  to  1843;  that  he  was 
not  sure  but  he   could  produce   some   testimonies  of   considerable 
sympathy  on  his  part  with  the  movement  then  decided  adversely  to 
the  Free  Church,  and  now  commencing  again  ;  but  that  of  course 
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Parliament  could  only  deal  with  it  on  its  own  merits.  The  Prime 
Minister  went  on  tu  remark  that  the  strength  of  the  Church's  case 
against  Patronage  now,  as  before  1843,  lay  in  its  earlier  hLstory;  and 
the  following  conversation  ensued  : — * 

Mr,  Gladstone :  "  On  the  other  hand  you,  as  men  of  caudour  and  Lnt«l- 
ligcuce,  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  gravity  of  recent  circiimatances.  A 
great  controversy  was  fouf^ht  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  yoii  are  awai*© 
that  tlic  Church  was  divided  into  parties,  and  that  the  controversy  was 
advei-sely  decided  by  the  Aberdeen  Act  of  18-i3.  ...  In  1843  the 
tide  ran  in  this  sense — the  maintenance  of  Pjitronage  along  with  the  nocos- 
sity  of  National  Establishment.  That  was  the  prevailing  doctrine  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  met  with  an  emphatic  protest  by  the  seceders. 

Dr.  Norman  Macleod  :  "  With  very  great  deductions.  Very  many 
remained  in  the  Church  to  whom  tlio  question  was  not  put  as  to  what 
system  they  did  prefer,  I  was  a  member  of  Assembly  in  1843  and  183S, 
and  1  know  there  was  no  sacinfice  we  would  not  have  made,  and  no  legisla- 
tive act  we  could  have  got,  that  we  would  not  have  accepted,  rather  than 
have  tlie  Secession  ;  and  I  am  not  aware — perhaps  there  are  some  who  recol- 
lect this  more  vividly  than  I  do — but  1  wsis  not  aware  that  that  view  was 
held  generally  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Gladstoue  :  "  I  tlo  not  desire  to  i»Mt  words  into  your  mouth,  but 
simply  to  raise  the  poitits  of  the  caiie  in  order  to  get  them  rightly  nnder- 
sttfod.  All  those  who  remained  in  the  Church  regarded  the  going  forth 
from  the  Church  of  the  Free  Church  as  a  very  great  evil  and  Cidaniity,  and 
would  have  made  immense  sacrifices  to  retain  tliem,  and  it  was  only  bccausa 
of  the  great  value  mid  necessity  of  what  they  sought  tliat  they  allowed  the 
Secession  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Roliertson,  M.P.  :  "The  question  of  Patronage  was  the  only  one 
question  which  produced  the  iseceBsion  of  1843. 

*****  *  * 

Mr.  Gladstone  :  "  It  is  the  nature  of  an  EatabliHhed  Church  to  have  a 
large  body  of  adherents,  who  look  at  the  institution  verj'  much  in  connec- 
tion with  its  temporal  c.\]iediency,  and  its  effect  vq>nu  social  welfare,  and 
other  considerations  which  are  outside  the  strictly  ecclesiastical  sphere. 
And  speaking  of  the  Scotch  Churcfi  in  that  sense,  I  think  it  would'  be  said 
by  those  who  went  through  this  struggle  twenty-six  3'ears  ago  that  the 
ecclesiastical  property  should  be  made  over  to"  (another  report  had  it 
"  divided  with  '*)  "  those  who  bore  earlier  testimony  to  the  s:ime  principle — 
namely,  the  Free  (.'hurch  in  \i^\'i,  aud  the  various  seceding  bodies  now 
forming  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  1  am  now  making  the  most 
ho.stilo  speech  I  can,  in  order  to  suggest  points.  I  am  arguing  over  the 
whole  ground.  But  that  is  the  attitude  held  by  the  Presbyterians  who 
parted  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Have  the  Free  Church 
declared  or  pronounced  any  opinion,  or  what  view  do  they  take  of  the  matter? 

Dr.  Macleod  :  "  I  slionhi  not  like  to  anticipate  the  conclusion  at  whicli 
they  might  come.  That  tiieory  has  never  been  mooted  to  any  jmrty  or  by 
any  party. 

Dr.  Pirie  :  "  The  Free  Church  hixs  prtmouiiced  no  opinion  on  the  matter, 
but  I  may  say  that  the  mover  of  this  petition  in  the  Assembly,  and  those 
who  acted  with  him,  did  so  with  the  view  specially  of  conciliation  towards 
the  Free  Church." 

*  I  quote  fiom  the  repozt  afterwards  Bclectcd  by  Dr.  Flrie  in  the  Commission  of 
Assembly. 
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Dr.  Maclcod  confirmed  the  assurance  elicited  1>y  these  unexpected 
questions,  that  Ujc  authors  of  tlic  movement  "  had  in  view  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Free  Church  ;"  and  the  deputation  retired,  promising 
to  the  Govern niciit  a  written  fitateraent  or  memorial  on  these  &im1 
other  points  which  Mr.  CJhidstone  had  suggested. 

The  meeting  with  the  Prime  Minister  produced  a  very  remarkable 
effect  in  Scotland.     I  can  remember  no  public  occasion  on   -whicli 
a  word  spoken  obviously  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  fair-dealing 
had  such  an  immediate  and  wholesome  influence — an  influence,  in 
the  first  instance,  on  all  parties.     Dr.  Pirie,  the  leader  of  the  Anti- 
Patronage  movement,  frankly  confessed  that  Mr.  Glad.stoue  bad  not 
only  treated  them  with  the  greatest  courtes}-,  but  "  had  spoken  pre- 
cisely as  might  have  been  expected,  and  precisely  as  a  ^atesman 
should  liave  spoken  under  sucU  circumstances,  and  with  reference  to 
a  question  of  such  importance."  And  while  the  Free  Church,  tlirough  •  i 
its  courts  and   authoritative  organization,  of  courstj  prej>erved   an 
absolute  reticence  imtil  it  should  bo  seen  what  proposal  came  from 
the  other  side,  that  portion  of  the  press  which  favniu-ed  it    and  its 
vohintary  friends  b}'  no  means  kept  silence.     But  they  abandoned  & 
previous  somewhat  hostile  attitude  to  the  movement,  and  urged  upon 
the  committee  the  extreme  inqiortance  of  the  answer  to  be   made  to 
Government,  and  the  neces.sity  of  stating  fairly  the  whole  pounds  of 
separation  and  the  conditions  of  return.     It  was  pointed   out  that 
though  Mr.  Gladstone's  suggestion  referred  only  to  the  moral  claims 
of  the  outsiile  Presbyterians  as  having  been  sacrificed  to  Patronage, 
there  were  deeper  differences,  and  iu  pariiciJar  that  the  matter  of] 
Cburcli  irnh-pejidenix'  could  not  be  i^hirkcd.  The  Committee,  subjected 
to  this  bombardment  from  without,  prudently  answered   very  little; 
but  it  was  known  that  both  aspects  of  the  matter  were  under  con- 
sideration in  it,  and  much  expectation  wa-s  raised.     Unfortunately 
when,  on  the  14th  January,  1870,  the  Committee  transmitted  Xo 
Government  and  published  the  "  Statement"  which  had  been  so  long 
in    preparation,"    the   result   was   universal   disappointment.       The 
members  of  the  E^-tablislied  Church  and  the  Presbyterians  outaide, 
the  friends  of  the  Patronage  movement  and  those  opposed  to  it,  alike 
felt  that  a  fijvsco  had  taken  place.     And  3'ct  the  document  was  a  fair 
and  frauk  historical  statement,  at  least  of  the  earher  connectiou  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  with  Patronage,  and  it  was  moderate  and' 
Christian  in  tone.     But  when  it  came  down  to  the  actual   event*! 
before  1843,  it  failed   to  bring  out  how  much   the  two  parties  had 
owed  their  separate  existence  to  this  point,  and  how  the    Mo<lerato 
minority,  to  use  their  own  wonls,  "  dejjrecated  any  change  iu  the  law 

*  Statement  on  the  Law  of  Church  Patronage,  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the ' 
General  Aiisciubly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  compliance  with  a  ^iig^estioD  of  the 
Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.     William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     Isi70. 
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of  Patronage  as  an  evil  ttf  the  most  formidable  mao-uituJe,  pregnant 
ill  all  probability  with  the  niin  of  the  Establisiied  Church  of  the 
country,"  and  accordingly  not  only  formally  pledged  themselves  to  the 
Government  to  us€'  every  constitutional  means  to  avert  it,  but  worked 
the  question  Avith  tliu  t'ulvisers  of  the  Crown  all  too  suocessfully  as  a 
lever  to  dislodge  from  the  Church  the  party  opposed  to  them.  All 
this  was  ignored  and  indeed  to  si^ine  extent  concealed. 

But  there  was  a  still  more  important  failure.  It  was  unfortunate 
to  have  omitted  the  moral  claims  of  the  Dise-stabli-sbed  Presbyterians 
even  as  to  Patronage.  But  it  wa.s  from  the  beginning  an  insane  idea 
to  suppose  that  tlie  abolition  of  Patronage  could  remove  the  ground.s 
of  separation  between  them  (especially  the  Free  Church)  and  the 
Establishment.  To  cure  small-pox  by  cutting  ofl'  a  leg  would  have 
been  a  considerably  more  hopeful  enterprise.  Patronage  was  at  the 
very  most  the  occasion  of  the  alleged  statement  of  the  future 
relation  of  Church  and  Stat.e  iu  1843.  And  it  was  by  no  means  the 
exclusive  occasion  of  it.  The  right  of  the  Church  to  expand  itself 
by  admitting  into  its  Coui-ts,  not  only  ministers  called  without  lay 
presentation,  but  mini-sters  received  from  other  clinrches,  came  to 
have  perhups  a  more  conclusive  influence  on  tlie  result  latterly  than 
Patronage  had.  But  if  Patronage  were  abolished  to-morro^v  the  con- 
stitutional question  would  remain  preci.sely  where  it  was.  There  is  a 
doubt  indeed  wliether  the  change  actually  proposed  (which  is  not  a 
simple  abolition),  would  not  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  chances 
of  civil  interference  even  in  this  very  matter  of  the  settlement  of 
iuiuistei-8.  But  that  is  a  bagatelle.  Suppose  even  that  the  Veto 
measure  of  1834  were  transcribed  into  an  Act  of  Parliament  to* 
morrow,  it  would  not  affect  the  general  law,  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
Church  and  the  rights  of  the  Stsite,  which  has  been  since  that  date 
Inid  down  by  the  Courts.  Neither  would  it  affect  the  settlement  of 
that  duty  and  tliose  rights,  alleged  by  the  Church  to  have  }>een  made 
by  the  Legislature  also,  at  the  crisis  of  Ih-t;}.  And  after  all,  the 
settlement  of  pa.stors  is  only  one  point  in  the  large  circle  of  Church 
duty  whoso  circumterence  is  at  every  point  touched  upon  by  the 
State,  The  moment  that  the  Church  again  as.serts  its  freedom  to 
legislate  for  itself  (not  for  the  State),  at  any  one  point  of  that  circle, 
the  same  "occasion"  will  arise.  There  will  ha  the  same  incompe- 
tency, both  to  legislate,  and  to  refrain  in  the  meantime  from  wliat  the 
Church  may  have  come  to  think  wrong  and  immoral ;  with,  in  addition, 
the  permanent  inability  to  separate  from  the  State  thus  supreme. 
And  precisely  the  same  would  l>e  the  result  in  the  event  of  the  State 
legislating  for  the  Church,  no  matter  how  abhorrent  the  legislation 
might  be:  the  Church  would  be  bound  to  submit.  How  futile  the 
proposal  is  to  change  this  practicid  subordination  (the  only  thing  on 
account  of  which  the  Free  Church  went  out)  by"abolition  of  Patronage," 
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need  not  again  be  said.  But  indeed  it  was  plain  to  every  one  that 
going  to  Parliament  upon  such  a  subject,  if  it  has  any  effect  at  all. 
must  have  the  effect  of  confirming  that  very  power  of  Parliament 
as  to  matters  ecclesiastical  which  is  complained  of.  Whether  the 
Patronage  Committee  appuinted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1869 
would  have  thought  it  proper  for  them  even  to  consider  this  matter, 
Tvere  it  not  for  IXx.  Gladstone's  interpellation,  may  be  doubtful  But 
that  interview  aud  the  strong  appeals  made  to  them  in  Scotland, 
induced  them  to  take  it  up^  aud  even  to  draft  a  bill  containing  among 
other  things  an  enactment,  probably  declaratory,  on  the  matter  of 
spiritual  independence.  But  though  this  leaked  out  in  the  columns 
of  newspapers,  it  never  came  legitimately  to  the  pubUc ;  the  first 
edition  of  the  Bill  was  exchanged  for  another ;  and  at  last  the  naked 
historical  statement  sent  to  Govornnient  appeared,  as  Dr.  Craik 
expressed  it  in  the  Commission  of  Assembly,  "disrobed"  of  the  Bill 
altogetlier.  The  proceedings  in  the  Committee  on  this  subject  were 
probably  of  great  siguificauce,  but  being  private  they  are  sacred  from 
criticism.  But  the  results  were  public,  and  they  produced  an  instan- 
taneous effect  of  the  highest  historical  importance.  Looking  back 
upon  it,  I  date  from  the  publication  of  this  Statement,  or  from  th** 
unknown  lime  before  the  publication  when  its  present  and  expurgated 
form  was  resolved  upon  in  the  Patronage  Committee,  the  final  failure 
of  all  chance  of  Presbyterian  reunion  iu  Scotland  on  the  ground  of 
Establishment.  The  chance  was  not  a  great  one  before,  for  most 
Scotchmen  agi-ec  with  Principal  Cunningham,  who  could  "scarcely 
conceive  anything  more  improbable"  than  an  offer  of  EstabUshmeut 
on  grounds  which  his  Church  could  lawfully  accept ;  while  he  held 
that  even  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  offer  of  Establishment  in  the 
future  should  probably  be  declined  on  grounds  of  expediency.  But 
nevertheless  the  proposal  should  have  been  made. 

But  no  such  proposal  came.  On  the  contrary,  from  this  date 
of  February,  1870,  there  was  a  sensible  ebb  in  the  hopeful  j'op/M'oc/k;- 
'ineut  which  had  previously  manifested  itself  within  the  Established 
Church.  This  came  out  very  clearly  in  the  As.sembly  of  that  year 
where,  in  addition  to  the  annual  discussion  of  the  Patronage  project, 
there  was  a  time  specially  set  apart  for  a  consideration  of  proposals 
tending  to  Church  union.  The  tone  of  the  speakers  generally  w^as 
cautious  and  kindly;  but  this  was  more  than  neutralized  by  a 
brilliant  speech  by  Dr.  Norman  Maclcod,  which  was  at  once  inter- 
preted in  the  Free  Church  Assembly  as  a  "ridicule  of  spiritual  inde- 
pendence" and  of  their  whole  claims.  This  constmction  was  disavowed 
or  repudiated  by  other  speakers,  but  in  the  meantime  the  mischief 
was  done,  and  indeed  the  utterances  even  of  the  friendliest  of  the 
Anti-Patronage  orators  gave  no  hope  of  an  intelligent  approach  to 
the  real  difficulty.     And  they  occasionally  indicated  a  hostile  theory. 
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'or  the  Patronage  movement  in  the  EstahUshed  Church  had  boeu 
accompanied  by  another,  of  much  less  pupular  and  practical  signifi- 
cance, but  one  ivhich  circumstances  led  me  to  watch  with  acme 
accuracy.  In  1867,  I  had  occasion  to  pubHsh  a  somewhat  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  legal  rights  of  Scotch  Churches,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  their  creeds,  which  was  received  at  the  time  with  far  too 
much  favour.  From  members  and  defender  of  the  Established 
Churches  especially,  there  was  an  emphasis  of  approbation  against 
which  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  protest.  Dean  Stanley  did  me  the 
honour  to  quote  passages  in  his  Sion^College  Address  in  .support  of  that 
Era-sliau  authority  of  Parliament  over  all  Churches^  which  he  sug- 
gested should  be  applied  to  the  Irish  Church,  then  about  to  be  dises- 
tnhlished  ;  and  others  argued  that  the  imrpicstioned  judicial  supre- 
macy of  the  State  over  Church  temporalities,  and  the  judicial 
authority  sometimes  claimed  by  it  ovur  the  Church  itself,  proved 
that  no  Church  could  have  real  indoiiondence.  Dr.  Elder  Cum- 
ming,  an  able  defender  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  at  once  summed 
up  my  book  in  the  Metropolitan  Presbytery  as  proving  that  the 
difference  between  that  Church  and  other  bodies  wns  simply  this — 
that  the  Established  Church  is  governed  by  its  "  Constitvition,"  and 
the  others  by  their  "  contract."  And  so  late  as  1871,  when  i.ssuing 
a  considerable  vuhune  on  the  same  subject,  lie  did  himself  by  no 
means  justice  by  avowing,  that  in  elaborately  pointing  out  that 
the  Established  Church  enjoyed  relatively  greater  freedom  than 
those  around  it,  lie  had  only  gathered  up  the  results  of  the  same 
legal  treatise.  But  fiimilar  views  on  the  subject,  uttered  for  the  fii-st 
time  in  Scotland,  I  think,  ujjori  this  occasion,  were  subsequently 
repeatedly  expressed  by  others,  and  independently  of  any  such 
reference.  And  the  fact  that  these  formed  the  only  grave  attempt, 
even  in  the  General  Assembly,  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  spiritual 
independence,  combined  with  the  deliberate  and  anxious  ignoring 
there  of  the  Protests  of  1843  (one  perusal  of  which  would  have  driven 
half  of  these  misconceptions  to  the  winds),  gave  the  subject  a  passing 
importance  which  it  can  scarcely  retain. 

For  the  argument  is  built  upon  two  fallacies.  1.  That  Dissenting 
Churches  in  Scotland  are  governed  by  their  contract  is  a  mistake 
in  point  of  fact,  for  none  of  them  that  1  know  of  have  any  con- 
tract. Or,  if  it  is  intended  as  a  statement  in  law,  then  to  say  that 
they  are  governed  by  their  contract  rather  than  by  their  constitu- 
tion is  e<[ually  false,  fur  the  only  contract  that  law  can  inquire  into 
is  precisely  their  constitution,  and  whatever  freedom  or  power  of 
modification  and  development  that  constitution  gives  them  will  be 
instantly  recognized.  To  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  enjoys  independence  because  it  is  governed  by 
its  constitution,  so  far  from  being  a  summary  of  my  representation 
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in  the  "  Law  of  Creeds,"  is  a  veiy  formal  denial  of  what  I  brought  out 
and  hold  (in  common,  I  should  think,  with  nil  lawyers)  to  have  been  the 
Kolenjn  decision  of  the  Courts  in  lii+S.  There  had  been  a  qiiestion 
then  between  the  Civil  Courts  and  the  Church  Courts  as  to  what 
•».m«  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  But  that  was  a  subordinate 
matter.  The  gi'cat  decision,  repeated  in  many  forms.  wa«  that  no 
matter  what  had  originjdJy  been,  or  might  still  be  in  its  own  view, 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  that  was  of  no  consequence,  because 
it  wafi  absolutely  overruled  by  supervenient  law,  and  in  particular  by 
.statute.  It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  the  Rupervenient  law  or 
statute  merely  modifies  the  con.stitution  of  the  Church,  which,  there- 
fore, continues  to  be  governed  by  its  conHtitution.  And  that  is  true. 
But  it  is  mere  truism.  Everything  is  governed  by  its  constitution : 
every  Church,  nation,  society,  or  vegetable.  The  nuestion  of  inde- 
pendence turas  not  on  whether  an  existence  has  a  constitution  aiul 
is  governed  by  it,  but  ou  whence  that  constitution  authoritatively 
comes.  And  the  real  distinction  of  law  between  an  Established  and 
Dissenting  Church  lies  in  the  obligation  of  tlie  former  to  receive  a 
constitution,  or  modification  of  coustitution,  from  the  State.  In  its 
case  these  come  to  the  Church  from  Parliament  ;*  in  tlie  case  of  the 
others  they  come  from  the  Churches  themselves.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  it  is  only  Parliament  which  can  mudify  the  constitution  it  has 
given  or  sanctioned  :  in  the  case  of  Free  Churches  it  is  they  oidy 
who  can  modify  it ;  and  they  can  do  so,  unless  they  have  in  some 
way  abnegated  their  right.  But  the  question  whence  a  Church  con- 
stitution authoritatively  comes,  Is  surely  just  the  question  of  Church 
dependence  or  independence.  2.  For,  secondly,  the  whole  argument, 
in  its  application  to  Scotland,  has  been  a  confusion  between  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Chiuch  and  that  of  the  Church  Courts.  lu  that 
country  the  Clinrch  Courts  (though  their  jurisdiction  is  declared, 
contrary  to  Scotch  tlieology,  to  come  from  the  Crown)  are  by  law 
quite  independent  of  the  Civil  Courts,  even  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
which  is  spoken  of  as  suprenie.  So,  no  doubt,  in  a  very  important 
sense,  is  every  Small  Debt  Tribunal  in  every  town  iu  Scotland.  But 
the  jiu'isdiction  conceded  by  law  to  the  Church  Courts  is,  perhaps, 
less  subji^ct  to  review  than  these  othei-s  are,  and  it  may  not  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  collision  between  the 
conscience  of  the  Church  (as  a  whole)  and  the  wdl  of  the  State  that 
the  Law  Courts  in  Scotland  are  at  all  likely  to  interfere  witli  the 
Courts  of  the  Cliurch.  In  such  a  case  (illustrations  of  which  we 
shall  afterwards  have)  they  will,  no  doubt,  interfere,  as  was  done  be- 
fore 18i3,  and  that  iu  the  most  conclusive  way,  distributing  punish- 
ment to  recalcitrant   Church   Courts   and   officers,  not  unlike   the 

"  In  legal  theory,  that  is.     HLitoricallj,  it  was  of  oourae  origiiiallr  olborwue  io 
gootUnd,  aud  this  waa  the  diiQcaltjr  the  Couxtfi  had  to  contend  with  in  l&iS. 
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ttlous  penalties  of  the  English  Pntrnunire.  And  what  is  of 
uiore  importance  (iur  penalties  might  be  uujustly  enforced,  and  tlie 
Church  might  still  maintain  her  freedom),  it  is  now  settled  that  the 
Clmrch  is  bound  to  yield  obedience  in  the  event  of  such  collision — 
obedience  not  only  quoad  hinporalkt,  but  also  qmxul  tijiirilnulw,  and 
involving  the  performance  or  omission  by  ecclesiastical  officials  ot 
what  the  Scotch  Church  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  sacred 
matters,  like  the  ordination  uf  its  minisUn's  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  a  particular  parish  or  district.  All  this  is  imdoubted.  But 
it  remains  true,  as  I  pointed  out  long  ago,  that  Scotch  law  never,  even 
in  the  keenest  struggle  before  1848,  claimed  tljo  right  of  interfering 
with  the  Cliurch  Courts,  except  when  they  did  something  ultra  vitrs, 
orcontraiyto  law.  Within  the  region,  thorefore,  assigned  to  the 
Church  by  law,  its  Courts  ai'e  (substantially)  free,  and  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  those  on  the  civil  side.  But  on  the  question  what  this 
region  is  or  shall  be,  the  Church,  and  therefore  its  judicatories,  are 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  uf  Parliament  and  the  Civil  Courts.  The 
Church  has,  therefore,  freedom  of  administration,  but  no  indept.'n- 
dence.  This  I  take  to  bo  the  tme  distinction  on  this  important 
ijuestion  ;  and  I  must  not  now  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
liaving  pointed  it  out  long  ago  with  some  emphasis — even  at  the 
risk  oi"  being  accused,  on  the  one  hand,  of  malignity  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  on  the  other  of  having  successfully  established  its 
Kyjirituai  independence. 

But  to  return  to  the  history,  which  will  illustrate  these  distinctions. 
Alter  tho  year  1870  it  began  to  wind  up.  It  was  said  in  tlie  Assembly, 
but  never  substantiated,  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  inteniJed  to  bring 
in  a  Patronage  Bill,  excluding  all  Presbyterians  except  tho.so  of  tho 
Establishment  from  the  Parochial  fmnchise.  It  was  proposed,  on  the 
other  iiand,  that  the  Highlands  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Free 
Church.  But  nothing  was  done,  in  Pavliamont  or  out  of  it ;  and 
soon  an  event  happened  which  more  than  an}'thing  else  helped  on 
the  movements  of  the  decsxde  to  an  intelligible  close.  This  was  what 
Dean  Stanley's  sympathisers  in  Scotland  pei-sist  in  calling  "  the 
unlucky  visit  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster"  in  last  spring.  If  Dr. 
Stanley's  visit  was  unfortunate  for  his  tlieory  in  the  North,  it  wan 
certainly  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  kindliness  or  wisdom  in  projx>siog 
it.  Nor  was  it  owiug  wholly  to  Dr.  Kainy's  answering  lectui'es, 
powerful  and  permanently  influential  as  they  have  become.  Nor  was. 
it  owing  even  to  the  Dean's  unfortunate  adoption  of  Moderatism.* 


*  I  am  glad  to  Iiave  the  opportunitj  of  meationing  two  things  with  regard  to  the 
traditional  storj-  about  Buxub'  poems  mid  the  A\rshirc  Moderates,  t/3  which  I  referred 
latit  ytioi  in  tbiH  Eetvicw.  It  is  luimlly  told  of  Dr.  Sladjill,  oh  tho  most  rcsiwctable 
man  of  bia  clas»<  in  that  dJBtrict,  iind  I  accepted  it  &»  iiupatcd  to  him.  ily  enquiries 
have  since  led  mo  to  thmk  that  it  was  not  he,  bat  another  divine,  to  whom  Bums 
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It  was  owinj;  chieHy,  as  I  argued  at  the  time,  to  a  crisis  in  feeling 
within  the  Establislied  Chmoli,  going  down  to  its  veiy  root  and 
constitution.  Nothing  could  indicate  this  more  forcibly  than  tLe 
extraordinary  and  portentous  reticence  wliich  for  nine  months  after 
Dean  Stanley's  lectures  S5oi;!ed  upon  the  communion  most  interested — 
a  silence  broken  even  at  last  only  by  one  voice,  and  one  by  no  meaas 
entitled  to  speak  for  its  majorit}'.  The  truth  is,  the  leading  clergy  of 
the  Church  knew  weli  that  Dr.  Stanley's  defence  of  their  establifih- 
ment  was  upon  grounds  fatal  to  the  principles  cherished  both  by 
themselves  and  their  people.  And  wo  their  inability  to  accept,  and 
unwillingness  to  refuse,  the  proffered  gift,  resulted  in  a  unanimous 
conspiracy  of  silence,  of  which  bard  things  were  naturally  said  by 
those  around  them.  But  those  around  them  had  not  well  considered 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  raising  and  facing  the  theoretical  ipiestions 
with  wliicli  the  Church  was  beset.  And  the  solitary  attempt  to 
break  this  pasjiivity  luis  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  suggest  not  only 
the  wisdom,  but  the  honesty,  of  the  other  course. 

Take  one  sentence  of  Dean  Stanley's  publislied  lectures,  as  illus- 
trating the  sort  of  constitutional  questions  which  underlie  the  ques- 
tion of  tendency.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Free  Church  in 
184-f>  altered  the  formula  required  of  its  ministers,  by  dropping  out 
"  Bourigniauism"  from  tlie  list  of  heresies  previously  repudiated  alike 
by  it  and  the  Established  Church,  he  says,  "  The  rigid  Free  Church, 
ill  this  atom:  freer  than  the  Clnurh  Eniablishcd,  allows  of  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  good  but  eccentric  Autonia  Bourignon."  Is  that  really 
all  the  difference  ?  Is  that  all  the  difJerence  in  respect  of  free<ioni  ? 
Does  not  the  significance  of  such  an  alteration  of  formula  lie  in  this, 
that  the  Free  Church  can  alter  its  formulie  ?  And  is  it  of  no  conse- 
quence, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Established  Church,  as  the  law 
has  been  laid  down  in  1813,  htm  no  power  to  alter  (I  do  not  say  this 
fornuda,  but)  any  furniula,  or  dogma,  or  practice  prescribed  by  law  ? 
A  chink  is  a  small  thing,  but  it  lets  in  the  ocean  ;  and  from  this 
utterance  we  can  see  the  whole  question  expand  before  us.  There  are 
two  grounds  on  whicli  the  three  Free  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Soot- 
land  claim  right  to  alter  their  creeds.  One  is,  when  these  are  false  ; 
another,  when  they  are  inexpedient  or  xmnecessary.    Both  are  equalh' 

refers  in  a  well-known  poem,  o-s  snow-pure  in  morals  but  (eecmin^ly)  TJnitaziaQ  ia 
the  pulpit.  In  the  second  place,  by  the  kindnesx  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hendezsoa,  of 
Glasgow,  I  was  favoured  with  a  version  of  this  early  incident  hearing  to  he  narraCett 
l/y  Buna  himstlf ;  which,  with  its  pedigree,  I  published  in  the  Edinburgh  pi^tera  of 
8th  April,  1872.  As  tbi.s  story  had  passed  through  several  hands,  I  refrained  then 
from  exprcBsing  anj-  faith  in  it,  or  founding  aiirthing  uf>on  it  (which  of  coorao 
did  not  prevent  fugitive  critics  from  representing  that  I  had  done  both).  I  have  no 
hesitation  now,  however,  in  Ba^dng  that  I  consider  it  aa  probably  a  very  valaable, 
because  authentic  relic,  dating  from  n  short  time  before  Bums'  death,  but  relatini^ 
to  hii  early  life  in  Ayrtdiiro.  But  the  Ayrshire  stoiy  itself  hoa  far  more  support  thaa 
thia  remarkably  interesting  Domfriesshire  version  of  it. 
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Christian  duties,  and  both  equally  fimdamcntal  to  tite  Reformed 
Churches.  In  this  case  it  is  the  latter  and  more  delicate  dut^'  which 
has  been  discharged.  The  ^ree  Chnrch  does  not  believe  in  Bourig- 
niauism  now  any  more  than  it  did  before  ;  bnt  it  tliinks  it  undesirable 
to  complicate  its  faith  by  a  negation  of  it.  Thinking  so,  it  becomes 
its  duty  to  change  the  expression  of  that  faith.  And,  of  course,  it 
would  be  still  more  its  duty  to  do  so  if  it  had  come  positively  to 
beUeve  that  which  formerly  it  had  denied.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the 
Established  ChurcL,  what  is  certain  is,  that  in  so  far  as  its  creed  is 
imposed  by  law,  (as  the  whole  Westminster  Confession  uf  Faith  is. 
at  least),  it  can  get  rid  of  it  or  any  part  of  it  neither  in  the  one  case 
nor  the  other.  If  it  thinks  it  a  wise  thing  to  change  or  omit  a  parti- 
cular part,  it  cannot  do  so.  If  it  thinks  it  a  necessary  thing,  it 
cannot  do  so.  If  it  thinks  it  a  positive  duty  to  do  so — e.g.,  if  it  has 
come  to  believe  that  which  its  statutory  formula  denies,  or  to  disbe- 
lieve the  doctrine  which  it  affirms — still,  it  must  go  on  affirming  and 
denying  as  before.  And  if  it  attempts  to  escape  from  this  dilemma 
by  separating  from  the  State,  it  is  already  fixed  that  it  cannot  do  so. 
Al!  this  is,  I  suppu.se.  unquestioned  ;  and  when  I  long  ago  suggested 
as  the  only  legal  remedy  for  it,  application  to  the  State  to  change  the 
creed,  or  to  deliver  the  Chui*ch  from  it,  no  doubt  was  expressed  by 
the  members  of  the  Church  who  did  rnethe  honour  to  study  my  stato- 
ment  that  this  Miv?  the  only  outgatc.  But  then,  if  the  State,  and  the 
State  alone,  can  change  the  creed  of  the  national  Church  upon  the 
request  of  that  Church,  it  niu.st  have  the  power  to  do  it  apart  from 
that  request,  (.especially  when  the  Church  is,  as  that  of  Scotland  is 
confessed  to  be,  a  minority  of  the  nation).  And  grave  constitutional 
questions  follow.  The  case  which  I  put  in  tlie  CoNTEMPORARV 
Review  for  March  of  last  year  was  merely  the  convei-se  of  tlie  other, 
and  depends  on  the  principles  long  ago  laiil  down,  but  it  has  its  own 
importance.     I  said — 

"  No  doubt,  legally,  Dean  Stanley  is  right.  On  the  principles  of  the 
great  judicial  decisions  of  1843,  it  is  certain,  that  if  Parliament  were  next 
year  to  ordain  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  set  up  the  worship  of  tho  Virgin 
Mary,  or  to  ignore  iu  its  Confession  the  Divinity  or  Atonemeut  of  Christ,  it 
and  nil  its  niiuistei's  and  ddei*s  would  be  bound  to  do  ao.  They  would  ho 
bound,  both  morally  and  legally,  to  do  it — provided  they  continued  members 
of  tho  Church.  Individuals  could  save  themselves  by  seceding  from  it  :  but 
since  1813  the  Churt-h  has  uo  longer  the  ri<rht,  under  any  provocation,  of 
separating  from  the  State,  any  more  than  it  has,  without  scpanitiug,  to 
disobey  11  controlling  statute." 


Now  this  is  clearly  and  sharply  put,  and  two  questions  might  be 
raised  with  regard  to  it :  Is  it  true  ?  And,  even  if  true,  was  it 
necessaiy  to  give  prominence  to  such  a  statement  ?  As  to  the  truth  of 
it,  this  at  least  is  to  be  said,  that  dui'ing  the  twelvemonth  since  it 
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■was  thrown  out  no  competent  person  has  questioned  it,  and  no  one 
competent  or  otherwise  has  ventured  to  deny  it  Yet,  strong  as  the 
presunnption  from  this  silence  is,  it  is  as  nothing  to  the  inference  in 
the  same  direction  from  the  only  voice  whifh  has  spoken — I  refer  to 
Principal  Tulloch's  reply  to  me  in  this  Journal  in  November  last. 
For  mark  the  exact  position  of  matters.  1  had  made  a  very  grave 
assertion  as  to  the  legal  result  of  certain  judicial  decisions  and  tbt'ir 
principles,  and  had  made  it  with  an  anxious  courtesy  to  iiulividuafs 
opposed  to  me,  which  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  might  well 
have  felt  aggrieved  by  my  attack,  has  characteristically  more  than 
repaid.  Now  had  Dr.  Tulloch  ai-gued  against  my  statement,  1  might 
have  considered  myself  bound  (in  courtesy)  to  reply — to  the  extent 
at  least  of  referring  him  to  the  grf»un(Js  of  my  conclusions,  long  since 
in  the  hands  of  people  who  take  an  interest  in  these  matters.  H*d 
he,  instead  of  arguing  it,  simply  denied  my  view,  I  should  certainly 
have  taken  no  notice  of  the  tlenial.  Had  he,  in  atldition  to  a  sinqih^ 
denial,  spoken  of  the  "  hardiliooil  "  and  even  "  ignorance"  of  my  con- 
clusions, I  should  have  left  it  to  the  public  to  determine  the  proper 
amount  of  modesty  with  which  a  divine  should  encumber  himself  on 
his  first  entrance  into  legal  controversy.  But  the  Ciise  is  worse  even 
than  this.  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  point  out  that  the  whole  passage 
by  Dr.  Tulloch  (which  I  reprint  below*)  is  not  a  denial  of  my  state- 
ment, but,  at  iK-st,  an  affectation  of  denial — and  that  while  it  is  eo 
constructed  a.s  to  seem  to  careless  readers  indignantly  to  controvert 
my  view,  it  leaves  it  open  to  the  writer  at  any  future  time  to  claim 
that  he  has  himself  always  held  tiiat  view — as  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever he  does.  My  position  was  that  if  Parliament  passed  certam 
enactments,  the  Church  would  be  bound  to  obey.     I  never  said,  as  it 

*  "  Eccleeiiuiica]  controversy,  in  Scotland,  lioa  never  br^cn  sparintr  nor  <lelicat«  in 
the  use  of  ite  wenpotis  ;  fow  devices  of  ooars«;ness— even  of  falsehoixi — have  escaped 
it  in  it«  long  and  hidooa»  career,  from  the  time  of  Andrew  Melville,  downwurd  ;  bat 
we  do  not  know  that  it  bos  ever  shewn  h  more  ignorant  hardihood  than  in  tb« 
following  statement  :  'On  the  principles  of  the  great  judicial  decisions, Jtic '  Tlie 
writer  of  euch  a  Btatement  Hcarcely  claims  serious  answer,  lliere  never  was,  nor  t^^ 
there  be  conceived,  any  Church  in  the  world  more  eecnre  in  its  doctrinal  teaching 
than  the  Church  of  Scotland.  No  interference  with  it  is  practicable,  nor  imngioable 
by  Parliainent — none  has  ever  been  attempted,  nor  ever  conjectured  bj  any  sane 
mind.  No  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  make  bold  to  say,  ever  honestly 
felt  that  there  was  the  slightest  danger  of  such  an  interference  ;  or  that  any  Act  of 
Parliament  coidd  ever  prevent  him  personally  from  declaring  what  he  l>elieved  to  be 
the  whole  couunel  of  God  contained  in  the  Scripture  or  Confession  of  Faith.  No 
danger  was  ever  more  imaginary — no  superstition  more  incredible.  And  yet,  like 
other  superstitions,  it  was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  by  dint  of  stxong'  aasertion,  caloolateil 
to  take  hold  on  the  popular  mind. " 

On  this  paragraph  I  may  remark,  (though  it  is  of  no  oonsequenoe  to  the  real 
question  between  us,  which  I  have  stated  above)  that  interference  by  Parliament  is 
perfectly  practicable,  and  perfectly  imaginable,  and  that  I  have  frequently  diacuased 
the  modes  and  chances  of  it  with  "  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Sootiand,"  «»»d  with 
men  at  least  as  influential  on  both  sides  of  politics. 
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is  carefully  insinuated  all  lhrou;^h  the  answer  that  I  did,  that  it 
was  probable  that  Parliament  would  pass  them,  perhaps  against 
the.  \vish  of  the  Church.  I  said,  a.s  my  critic  felt  and  knew,  (it  was 
lying  open  on  the  very  page  he  quotes,)  that  "there  is  710  ikiiufcr 
that  such  enactments  will  be  passed,  at  least  until  the  Scotch  mem- 
Ijers  of  Parliament  and  the  majority  of  the  people  who  elect  them 
demand  it."  But  my  statement  had  nothing  to  do  with  probabilities 
or  futurities.  It  was  a  crucial  statement  as  to  the  constitutional 
position  of  the  Church — equally  true  for  next  year  and  for  next 
century,  if  the  present  conHtitutiou  should  last  so  long.  And  I  now 
repeat  it,  as  the  unchallenged  and  unchallengeable  truth  upon  the 
subject — with  this  addition,  that  the  elaborate  simulation  of  denial 
on  the  part  of  one  so  intensely  anxious  to  contradict  my  statement 
if  he  could,  shows — in  combiaatiou  with  the  significant  silence  of  all 
his  brethren — that  on  thw  point  there  is  really  no  conflict  between 
lawyers  and  divines. 

But  it  shows  another  tiling.  It  proves  l)eyoud  possibility  of  tjues- 
tion  that  the  statement  was  not  nnneeded.  People  do  not  become 
so  angry  with  propositions  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  in 
which  they  are  interested,  nor  do  tliey  so  an.xiously  object  to  light 
except  where  they  have  been  labouring  to  diffuse  darkness.  In  most 
other  countries  in  Europe  the  statement  might  have  passed  as  an 
extreme  illustration  (and  a  crucial  case  is  generally  an  extreme  case) 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  theory  of  Nationalism.  "  To  Dr.  Stan- 
ley," I  said,  "  this  appears  the  l>est  and  on h' true  relation  l>etween 
the  8tnte  and  the  Church,  and  we  all  know  how  much  may  be  said 
for  it,"  though  nothing,  of  course,  could  be  said  for  such  an  injudi- 
cious exerei^^e  of  the  relation  of  Supremacy.  Btit  in  Scotland,  a,s  I 
went  on  to  point  out,  there  is  a  deep  founded  and  perfectly  implacable 
objection,  not  only  outside  the  Established  Church,  but  Avith  nine- 
tentlis  i}(  the  people  within  it,  to  such  a  constitution  of  the  Chui-ch. 
Dr.  Tulloch  is  understootl  not  to  share  in  that  objection.  But  he 
will  be  quoted  for  ever  as  the  most  conclusive  witness  to  its  existence 
in  1872 — a  somewhat  significant  year. 

For  Dean  Stanley's  visit  last  year  was  followed  by  more  important 
events  than  magazine  controversies.  The  great  lesson  which  the  ten 
years  teach — the  necessity  of  looking  ecclesiastical  principles  in  the 
face,  and  cither  breaking  with  thorn  or  following  them  out — was  to 
be  illustrated  by  the  close  of  the  drama.  And  it  was  to  be  at  the 
expense,  not  .so  much  of  the  E.stablished  as  of  the  Free  Church,  or  at 
least  of  a  cou.siderable  part  of  it.  Tjie  minority  of  that  body,  wliich 
ought,  according  to  all  its  professions,  to  have  united  in  hearty  frater- 
nization with  the  Presbyterian  Voluntaries  in  1870  as  a  means  to  the 
postponed  incorporation,  had,  instead,  now  thrown  itself  into  opposi- 
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tion,  even  to  its  own  Church,  and  Hke  all  Buch  fragments,  had  to  seel 
new  grounds  for  its  schism.  The  ground  it  has  elected  to  take  up  is 
that,  apart  from  defection  from  the  Establishment  principle,  the  Free 
Church  has  for  the  last  ten  years  at  least  been  becoming  Latitudina- 
rian,  in  almost  every  region  of  doctrine  and  practice,  froni  the  Atone- 
ment down  to  the  form  of  worship,  and  in  its  whole  policy  and 
development.  The  loud  and  persistent  accusation  is  .so  far  true,  tliat 
the  Free  Kirk  has,  against  its  own  inclinations,  been  forced  back 
upon  those  catholic  principles  of  Church  freedom  and  breadth,  of 
which  Latitudiaariauisra  has  in  all  ages  been  the  undesirable  coun- 
teifeit.  Thu  vt-.suH — a  most  hopeful  one  for  the  future  of  Scotland — 
has  indeed  been  very  much  due  to  the  unconscious  efforts  of  this 
party  itself,  and  may  in  the  long  nm  be  found  far  more  than  com- 
pensation for  its  existence.  But  it  is  unfortunately  not  the  law  of 
Providence  that  men  can  perform  this  useful  function  indefinitely 
without  getting  sooner  or  later  into  the  mud  on  their  own  account, 
and  the  later  years  of  the  decade  liave  illustrated  this  vividly. 

First  as  to  creed.  The  universal  Scotch  doctrine  that  all  Church 
creeds  are  fallible,  and  may  and  ought  to  be  changed,  when  the  con- 
science or  wisdom  of  tlic  Cbiirch  require  it,  was  specially  appro- 
priated by  the  Free  Church.  It  puts  into  its  formula  that  "  God's 
word  is  its  only  standard,"  and  into  its  Catechism  that  the  Freedom 
of  the  Church  "  is  violated  wlien  a  Church  is  tied  to  its  Confession 
by  civil  enactments."  And  the  revisableness  of  the  Confession  has 
always  boon  an  axiom.  So  late  as  IHtJi)  some  ono  was  rash  enough 
to  suggest  that  at  least  one  man, — the  most  extreme  reactionist  in 
Scotland,  Dr.  fxibson — seemed  to  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  creed 
was  "  sacred  froui  revision."  But  he  denied  it  with  an  explosion  of 
indignation.  "  I  never  held  such  a  doctrine,  and  never  expressed  it, 
but  have  publicly,  and  in  my  lectures  to  my  students  on  this  very 
subject,  declared  the  reverse,  as  they  very  well  know."  Dr.  Gibson  is 
dead,  and  his  party  have  not  l>een  spared  the  doptli  of  descent  at 
which  he  shuddered.  It  is  quite  common  to  hear  members  of  the  Free 
Church  minority  argue,  even  iu  the  General  Assembly,  that  their 
Church  is  a  sort  of  copartnery  Iwund  together  by  the  existing  for- 
mularies of  faitli  and  practice,  whicli  the  Church  cannot  alter  so  long 
as  one  member  objects,  no  matter  how  much  it  is  convinced  that  it  is 
its  duty  so  to  alter  them  ! 

But  they  were  destined  to  a  yet  more  public  and  solcum  repudia- 
tion of  a  principle  more  peculiarly  their  own.  And  for  this  they 
were  indebted  largely  to  Dr.  Begg,  long  known  as  one  of  the  more 
violent  and  less  authoritative  Free  Churchmen,  who  in  IStiS  had 
suggested  a  discstfiblishmeut  crusade,  and  in  1865  had  as  moderator 
very  gratuitously  attacked  tlie  Scotch  Establishment.  But  in  1867 
he  moved  with  some  hesitation  inlo  the  vacant  post  of  leader  of  the 
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mmority,  and  it  was  founi-l  to  iuvolve  almost  immediate  abatidomiient 
of  public  Free  Cliurdii-sm.  The  following  year,  for  the  tirst  time 
Bince  Claverhouse  aiul  the  Test  Act,  the  preservatiou  of  the  Rttyal 
Supremacy  over  the  Church  was  proclaioied  in  Scotland  (in  Mr. 
Disraeli's  famous  Balmoral  letter),  as  the  question  of  the  day  and  the 
hinge  of  that  General  Election.  Scotland,  of  course,  voted  nearly 
imaairaously  against  him  ;  but  his  loudest  partizan  beside  the  Irish 
prelates  was  Dr.  Begg,  whose  movements  were  thenceforward  regu- 
lated by  a  nice  correspondence  and  adjustment  with  those  of  the 
Established  Church  lemiers.  And  tliis  came  out  most  after  these  hatl 
come  to  separate  the  patronage  proposal  from  their  former  dream  of 
independence.  Their  idea  now  seemed  to  be,  that  the  Free  Church 
should  have  been  sati-sfied  with  a  protest  in  1843  against  Erastiau 
interference,  but  should  not  have  seceded  ;  and  that  if  the  body  could 
be  still  got  to  lapse  back  to  that  gi'ound,  all  might  yet  bo  well. 
Accordingly,  after  much  preparation  of  the  public  mind,  especially  in 
two  lectures  by  Dr.  Begg,  that  divine,  iu  May,  1872,  gave  notice  in 
the  Free  Assembly  of  this  significant  motion,  with  respect  to  the 
Establishment  :■ — ■ 


"That  while  tho  Frco  Church  is  decidedly  nppr^ed  to  all  KraMian  inter- 
ference  ou  the  part  of  the  State  with  the  bberty  of  Chiu"chca  to  sen.'e  Christ 
according  to  Hia  own  \void,  and  to  all  schemes  of  iudiscriniinate  endowment 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  bLe  finuly  niaiutains  the  same  Scriptural  principles 
as  to  the  duties  of  nations  aud  their  rulcre  hi  reference  to  true  rehgion  for 
which  she  has  hitherto  contended  ;  " 

and  on  these  principles  must  deal  with  all  proposals  as  to  the  Estab- 
lislied  Chm-chcs. 

Had  this  motion  been  carried  it  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
a  deliberate  surrender  of  the  whole  separate  ground  of  Free 
Chiu"chism.  The  Established  Assembly  would  have  been  willing, 
unanimously  or  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  to  afl&rm  exactly  the 
same  proposition  on  the  following  day,  and  the  Seceders  would  at 
last  have  been  found  maityrs  by  mistake.  The  Free  Churcli,  thus 
attacked  on  its  hearth,  was  forced  for  the  first  time  in  the  ten  years 
to  break  silence.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Rainy  (to  whom,  after  his 
tournament  with  Dean  Stanley,  the  honour  naturally  fell),  it  re- 
affirmed its  liistorical  position  in  a  directly  counter  resolution  : — 

"The  General  Aeserably  think  fit  to  declare  that  the  ground  of  the 
prcitest  of  this  Church  tigainst  the  [ireseut  Establishment  is  not  merely 
EraEtian  intirtcreuce  on  the  piut  of  the  State,  or  suhmission  to  such  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Church  uow  established,  but  also  aud  chiefly,  ns 
set  forth  iu  the  Protcs^t  of  1813,  that  the  conditions  of  the  l-itaUliahment  iu 
Scotland,  and  therefore  its  cotutitutum,  have  been  '  recognized  aud  fixed  '  to 
be  Erastian." 
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The  position  was  quite  unanswerable,  and  ought  never  to  haTO 
needed  proclamation.  But  the  more  re-statement  of  it  cut  up  by 
the  roots  the  popular  nonsenae  about  abolition  of  Patronage  on  the 
one  hand  and  freedom  of  administration  (as  distinct  from  legislation 
and  constitution)  on  the  other,  being  all  that  was  necessary  to  bring 
back  the  Free  Church.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Rainy's  singnlarly  calm  aud 
temperate  statement  showed,  the  quarrel  was  not  between  the 
Churches  ;  aud  bitter  language,  such  as  had  been  used  in  1 8t>5,  was 
out  of  place  in  one  who  understood  his  ground  as  a  Free  Churchm.au, 
"  Our  controversy  is  not  with  the  members  of  the  Church  now  esta- 
blished. It  ia  with  the  constitution  of  the  Church  as  fixed  not  by 
them  but  for  them."  Nor  was  it  with  interference  or  even  outrage 
ami  in  juiy  on  the  part  of  the  State.  Eitistianism  is  not  interferettoe. 
"  It  is  a  principle,  not  an  act.  It  is  the  principle  that  it  Is  the  dutjr 
of  the  Church  iu  certain  circumstances  to  obey  the  State  when  it 
interferes."  Ail  this  was  Free  Church  truism,  and  no  one  ventured 
to  answer  it.  No  one  even  ventured  to  dissent  from  it  (in  debate), 
and  it  looked  at  one  time  as  if  there  could  be  no  division.  Highland 
ministers  of  the  minority  rose  and  walked  out  rather  than  give  their 
vote,  and  others  sat  still  and  turned  their  faces  away  from  the  accus- 
tomed lobby.  But  Nemesis  w:is  tliat  day  too  strong  for  a  party  of 
men  honest  but  lanaticized,  and  against  the  majority  of  322  there 
were  found  S4  who  did  not  shrink  from  what  had  been  intended  as  a 
practical  reverBal  of  the  world-famous  deed  of  1843. 

But  the  fact  tliat  a  certain  uiinnrity  thus  turned  their  back  upon 
themselves,  valuable  and  instructive  though  it  is  for  us  studying  it, 
had  no  eflfect  in  marring  the  conclusiveness  of  the  vote  everywhere 
outside.  By  constant  reiteration  not  a  few  of  the  laity  of  the  Elstab- 
lished  Church  had  come  to  believe  their  own  idea,  that  the  abolition 
of  patronage  would  bring  back  the  Litest  secession,  and  the  vote  upon 
these  resolutions  on  31st  May,  1872,  was  looked  forward  to  as  virtu- 
ally the  answer  of  the  Free  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent 
i^gressive  movement,  a.s  it  wtus  esteemed,  of  Dean  Stanley,  and  his 
recommendation  of  Established  Churches  as  homes  of  latitudinari- 
anism  in  the  inferior  form  of  Modeiatism,  hjul  quickened  a  sti-ong 
Disestablishment  feeling,  which  found  expression  in  a  characteristically 
mild  aud  kindly  but  weighty  lecture  by  Dr.  Cairns,  of  Berwick,  the 
Moderator  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod.  The  result  was  a  highly 
wrought  expectancy  in  the  crowd  that  filled  the  hall  and  galleries  of 
the  Free  As.sonibly  that  morning — an  expectancy  dissolved  into  tumult 
by  one  of  those  grotesque  incidents  which  occasionally  flutter  across  the 
sombre  page  of  history.  The  windows  of  the  hall  were  open  on  the 
south  to  the  High  Street.  On  the  other  side  of  the  High  Street  rose 
the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Established  Church — or  rather  the  Hall 
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erected  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  just  in  time  for  him  and  his 
friends  to  leave  it  in  tiie  hands  of  their  brethren  when  they  went  out. 
In  the  Established  Assembly  the  "  overtxires  on  union  "  were  being 
read.  In  the  Free  Assembly  the  clerk  was  id  the  act  of  reading  one 
on  the  same  suliject,  expres.sing  goodwill  to  the  people  aud  mini.sters 
of  the  Established  Church,  but  adding  the  ominous  clause  that  its 
"  existence  a*  an  estaUiskment  forms  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  reli- 
gious un^ty  of  the  Scottish  people."  Suddenly,  through  the  open 
windows,  and,  as  it  Beemed,  straight  from  the  Established  Assembly — 
indeed,  as  most  of  the  Free  Church  listeners  fancied,  from  the  military 
band  which  accompanies  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  the  represen- 
tative of  Majesty,  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court — poured  in  the  strains 
of  the  exquisitely  pathetic  but  somewhat  coaxing  Jacobite  air,  "  Will 
ye  no  come  back  again  !  "  A  second  sufficed  to  flash  the  disguised 
idea  to  every  mind  in  the  ball,  and  in  the  next  moment  a  storm  of 
universal  laughter,  again  and  again  renewed,  stopped  the  proceed- 
ings, and  expressed  alike  the  relief  which  every  grave  meeting  feels 
at  an  unexpected  respite,  and  the  far  deeper  gladness  of  the  as- 
sembly in  the  conviction  (and  to  do  them  justice,  four-fifths  of  the 
minority  or  opposition  shared  in  it)  that  whatever  trials  and  duties 
the  future  might  bring  to  them  or  other  Scotchmen,  this  entangle- 
ment and  snare  was  at  least  out  of  the  question.  For  before  the  day 
closed,  the  Free  Assembly,  not  content  with  the  abstract  declaration 
of  its  position  which  I  have  already  quoted,  explicitly  declai'ed  to 
all  chiirches  and  legislators  whom  it  might  concern — 

"  That  the  proposals  understood  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  EstabUshed 
Church  with  a  view  to  the  alteration  of  the  law  of  patrouj^e  do  not  qfect 
the  grounds  of  separation  which  rendered  the  disruption  necessary,  and  are 
not  fitted  to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  Scottish  Presbyterians." 

And  la.stly,  the  resolution  went  on  to  declare  the  attitude  of 
the  Free  Church  to  the  proposal  (if  it  shall  ever  come  into  the 
legislature)  to  perpetuate  church  division  in  Scotland  by  grafting 
on  an  Erastian  constitution  a  new  arrangement  of  patronage 
which  shall  exclude  from  the  franchise  so  many  Presbyterians ; 
as  follows : — 

"The  Assembly  declare  that  this  Church  has  hitherto  refVainod  from 
promoting  any  puhhc  agitation  directed  against  the  Established  Church  : 
but  yet  the  Assemiily  is  satisfied  that  questions  bciiring  on  the  future 
relations  between  Church  and  State  in  Scotlauil,  if  once  raised,  must  be 
ileterminetl,  not  acconJing  to  the  wishes  of  the  Courts  and  people  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  religious  well-being 
of  the  nation,  and  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Evangelical  Churches.*' 


The  declaration,  like  the  whole  proceedings  of  this  important  day, 
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was  exceedingly  mild  and  temperate  in  tone  It  did  not  go  one 
Lalf  80  far  as  the  claims  which,  when  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
were  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  the  suggestion  of  statesman- 
like fairness  and  bare  justice.  But  this  resolution  was  founded  not 
only  on  the  obvious  dictates  of  political  honesty,  but  on  the  funda- 
mental pnnciples  known  to  all  cliurchmen  in  Scotland  as  fixed  in  the 
documents  of  1843.  And  accordingly  the  i-uling  of  the  case  was 
promptly  accepted.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  Established  Assembly, 
Ltjrd  Polwarth's  proposal  that  the  "  Overtures  on  Union  "  should  bel 
followed  by  a  conference  witb  other  churches  was  U7ianiviottsly 
declined,  and  the  aspirations  of  so  many  years  were  simply  waived 
and  thrown  aside.  But  as  sure  as  Scotland  remains  a  people,  they 
will  one  day  be  brought  back. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  wheel  has  come  full  circle,  and  the 
lessons  of  the  decade  are  complete.  That  the  Kark  is  essentially 
one,  and  divided  by  the  venerable  but  foreign  element  of  Estab- 
lishment ;  that  Voluntar^asm  is  consistent  with,  and  may  even 
demand,  a  public  and  patriotic  religion  ;  that  Establishment,  being 
now  fixed  to  be  inconsistent  with  Church  freedom,  may  at  some 
time  come  to  be  fatal  to  Church  faith,  and  therefore  to  Church  life; 
and  that,  above  all,  Churches  must  find  out  for  themselves  what 
their  main  and  tap-root,  and  resolve  to  grow  from  that — these 
lessons,  ringing  out  from  Scotland,  come  back  with  innumerable 
European  echoes. 


And  this  is  what  is  called  Church  History  in  Scotland  ! 

Not  so.  The  true  Church  History,  in  Scotch  theory,  is  quit« 
another  thing.  Wlierever  during  these  last  ten  years,  in  crowded  city 
or  on  distant  moor,  a  young  man.  smitten  with  a  sudden  remem- 
brance of  God,  has  turned  a  .sljame-filled  face  to  Him  who  still  has 
power  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins,  and  has  thereafter  set  up  His  wor- 
ship, not  in  chapel  or  cathedral,  but  as  priest  over  his  own  family  and 
home — there,  as  our  fathers  have  taught  us,  is  already  transacted  the 
true  history  of  the  only  real  Church.  Nevertheless,  private  piety  in 
Scotland  holds  itself  bound  to  become  public  patriotism  in  the  Kirk ; 
and  meeting  there  with  constitutional  and  even  legal  difficulties,  it 
has  to  gird  itself  to  do  the  work  uf  its  time  intelligently  and  con- 
sistently. For  principles  arc  not  things  wliich  can  be  slipped  oflf  and 
on  at  pleasure  ;  and  histoiy  is  not  a  rope  of  sand  ;  and  Wisdom  is 
in  a  few  years  justified  even  of  those  who  are  not  her  children. 

Alex.  Taylor  Innes. 
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THE  following  suggestions  concerning  the  state  of  souls  here- 
after assume  the  authority  of  Scripture  on  the  Bubject,  and 
relate  only  to  the  Scriptural  view.  It  is  needless  to  say  on  what 
a  boundless  sea  of  speculation  we  enter  when  we  ilep.art  from  a 
fixed  external  guide  on  such  a  matter ;  as  in  the  beautiful  recent 
Essay  of  Mr.  Grog,  intitled  "  Elsewhere,"  *  which  I  apprehend  is 
not  based  on  Scriptm'e  as  an  authority,  though  I  do  not  know  that 
the  writer  holds  his  view  irreconcileable  with  Scripture,  nor  do  I 
say  that  it  is  so. 

In  a  collection  of  Tracts,  which  I  imagine  has  obtained  about  as 
much  notice  as  it  deserves — that  is,  very  little — I  have  propounded 
the  following  Queries  :"f*  putting  them  in  that  form  as  indicating 
the  merely  hypotlietical  and  suggestive  character  %vhich  I  wish  to 
attach  to  whatever  I  may  venture  to  put  forward  on  so  mysterious  a 
question. 

"  Assuming  the  origin  and  existence  of  Moral  Evil  as  facts,  though 
beyond  our  power  to  explain — 

Quaere : 

"  1,  Whether,  by  God's  appointment.  Free  Clioice  of  Good  and 
Evil    be   not  inalienably  inherent   in    all    created    Spirits,  co-ex- 
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tensively  at  least  with  the  region  accessible  to  the  invasion  of 
Evil :  and  whether  the  existence  of  that  Free  Will  be  not  the  fun- 
damental axiom  and  starting-point  of  all  Bpeculation  on  these 
subjects  ? 

"  2.  Whether,  whatever  the  aforesaid  region  may  be,  it  do  not  at 
least  include  Heaven  as  revealed  to  us,  at  all  events  in  respect  of  j 
Angels  :  or  how  could  Angels  have  fallen  ? 

"  3.  Whether  there  be  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Angels  now,  or 
the  spirits  of  the  saved  hereafter,  can  be  in  a  fnort  secure  position 
than  the  Angels  who  fell,  however  they  may  be  in  an  immeasurably 
better  position  than  are  now  '  sinners  in  a  life  of  care  ? '  "  Are  not 
those  spirits  '  tqual  unto  the  Angels  ? '  f 

"  4.  Whether  it  be  not  wholly  consistent  with  the  usage  of  Scrip- 
ture throughout,  to  interpret  all  its  intimations  of  the  stat-e  of  men 
in  respect  to  blessedness  or  the  reverse,  with  a  constant  reference 
(sometimes  expressed,  sometimes  not)  to  the  condition  of  their  own 
Free  Will :  so  that  the  most  absolute  announcement  of  happiness 
must  be  taken  on  the  implied  assumption  that  the  goodness  which 
alone  is  congruous  to  it  coTiimtce*,  and  that  otherwise  the  happin^s 
ceases, — and  vice,  versd  ? 

"  (That  this  is  so  with  regard  to  tpmporal  tilings,  as  the  promises  to 
Israel,  is  undoubted.  That  it  extends  to  spiritual  rewards  appears 
from  the  passage  I  in  which  our  Lord  tells  th<i  Twelve  Apostles  then 
before  Him, '  Ye  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.') 

"5.  Whether  we  can  say  that  this  implied  conditionality  ceases 
after  death,  with  regard  either  to  the  saved  or  the  lost,  any  more 
tlian  we  ciin  say  that  it  does  not  apply  to  Angels  ? 

"6.  Whether  any  repulsivenesss  which  this  view  may  have  as 
bearing  on  the  stiite  of  the  saved  be  not  fully  counterbalanced  by  its 
other  aspect,  that  towards  the  lost,  to  whom  a  way  of  return  may  be 
conceivably  open,  as  much  as  a  fall  may  be  possible  to  the 
former  ? 

"  7.  Whether  it  be  not  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  tliat  it 
is  wrovfj  to  hope  tluii  evil  and  sin — opposition  to  God's  will — may 
cease  t 

"  (Evil  might  cease  to  exist,  and  Good  might  actually  be  univer- 
sal and  everlasting,  though  there  might  be  always  in  the  nature  of 
things  a  possibility  of  its  corruption.)  " 


I  will  now  attempt,  first,  to  enlarge  a  little  on  some  of  these 
beads,  and  then  to  illustrate  them  by  a  few  of  such  passages  in  other 

♦  Christian  Year,  Xlth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
t  Luke  XX.  36.  X  ^a^^-  ^>*-  ^^- 
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writers  as  I  Lave  met  with  in  the  course  of  a  reading  vvhicli,  as  must 
be  the  case  with  many  of  xis  on  all  subjects,  has  lieen  very  limited 
and  desultory. 

On  the  first  topic,  that  of  the  axiom  of  the  existence  of  Free 
Will,  I  can  say  but  little  in  any  direction.  Indeed,  it  must  be  so 
if  it  fee,  as  I  hold,  an  axiom  :  for  it  is  the  characteristic  of  an  axiom 
to  be  self-evident.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  any  one  can  be  positive  that 
moral  goodness  could  not  exist  witliotit  the  free  clioice  between  gooil 
and  evil :  or  that,  as  Arthur  Hallam  held,*  Love  could  not  exist  and 
energize  without  a  conflict  with  evil ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any 
one  in  respect  to  the  actual  state  and  liistory  of  the  world  can  avoiil 
the  most  hopeless  chaos  and  bcwildermeut,  and  stop  short  of  Malio- 
metan  fatalism,  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  tliat  of  Free  Will : 
or,  again,  if  any  one  can  either  deny  or  aild  to  Dr.  Johnson's  state-" 
ment,  "  Sir,  we  ktiow  we  are  free,  and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter,"  f 
— I  can  only  say  that  none  of  these  am  I  able  to  follow. 

The  fall  of  the  Angels  is  to  me  a  most  significant  and  illustrative 
fact  in  the  general  view  ;  and,  on  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
<jvil,  not  at  all  a  strange  or  inexplicable  fact.  It  i.s,  indeed,  a  fact 
on  which  but  very  little  is  revealed — the  smallest  fold  of  the  curtain 
is  lifted  up  :  and  such  detailed  attempts  at  dramatizing  it  as  are  to 
be  seen  in  "  Paradise  Lost  "  are  to  me  very  repulsive.  But,  as  far  as 
they  go,  nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  tho.«e  passages  in 
St.  Peter  J  and  St.  Jude;S}  .and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  fall  is 
spoken  of  incidentally,  and  as  welt  known  and  received. 

The  assertion  of  the  comlitlonaUiy  of  God's  promises  and  threats 
is,  I  presume,  to  some  extent  a  mere  commonplace :  what  I  demm* 
to  is  the  assumption,  wholly  arbitrary,  as  it  seem."*  to  nie,  of  a  limita- 
tion of  its  scope.  That  it  is  consistent  with  the  must  entire  absence 
of  any  exprm»ed  condition  is  perhaps  most  clearly  seen  in  the  text 
about  Eli :  j—"  The  Lord  God  saith,  I  said  indeed  that  thy  house 
should  walk  before  me  for  evtr :  but  nmv  the  Lord  suith,  Be  it  far 
from  me." 

The  assumption  of  which  I  speak  is  well  exemplified  in  a 
sermon  of  South, If  in  wliicli  he  argues  the  general  point  of  coudi- 
tioaality  with  clearness,  and  dwells  on  this  case  of  Eli ;  but  it  does 
not  occur  to  him  that  the  doctrine  can  be  extended  beyond  this  life. 

The  doctrine  that  whatever,  as  to  eternity,  is  predicated  of  the 
saved  must  also  be  held  concerning  the  lost,  is,  I  need  not  say,  a 
part  of  the  received  or  popular  notions  on  the  cjuestiou,  though  I 


*  Tbeodicoea  NoTissuna,  (in  bis  unpablinhc^l  Reuimna,  1st  edit.) 
t  Boswell,  ii.  74,  edit.  1822,  t  II.  ii.  4.  §  Ver.  G. 

II  1  Sam.  IL  ;J0.  %  vi.  IGl  stqq. 
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iapprchcnd  it  is  not  now  maintained  generally  by  the  defenders  of 
the  Judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  on 
this  point  It  was  denied  so  long  ago  as  about  1730,  by  T.  Btimet* 
From  Scripture  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  indisputable.  If  anything 
is  plain  tliat  is  -  there  to  be  read,  it  is  the  strict  correlation  of  the 
two  parts  of  this  doctrine.  I  am  aware  of  the  excuses — some  think 
the  justification — offered  for  our  translators  of  the  Bible  in  thdr 
frequent  practice  of  rendering  the  same  woid  in  the  original  by 
different  wonls  in  English.  But  at  all  events  it  is  a  practice 
which  hius  sometimes  tended  to  raise  needless  difficulties  ;  and  if 
there  over  was  a  wanton  example  of  it,  it  is  in  the  two  versions  of 
oiwrtos  in  the  same  short  sentence — C<"»;  axwios,  and  xoAoo-ts'  aliavun^^ 
It  has  at  least  encouraged  that  supposed  distinction  between  the 
wonls  dernul  and  eferlasting,  which,  as  I  hope  will  appear,  is  futile 
and  neciUoss  for  any  one's  purposes. 

I  will  add,  that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  this  view,  to  hold  that 
eiilwr  change — from  the  state  of  the  saved  to  that  of  the  lost,  or 
vice  trrAf — is  indeliuitely  more  probable  than  the  other.  So,  indeed 
it  is  to  hold  that,  according  to  Aristotle's  and  Butler's  doctrine  of 
habits,  a  in/  change  will  pmciically  not  occur.  On  this  point  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  I  am  only  concerned  with  the  question  of  natural 
impossibility,  or  with  that  which  is  rvvealed  as  to  possibility  or  im- 
possibility. On  the  other  point  I  mean,  as  I  have  indicated  at  the 
end  of  the  alwve  Quorios,  that  as  one  might  consistently  hold  the  severe 
dootrino  that  though  Angels  have  fallen  no  lost  spirit  ever  will  be  re- 
claimoti,  so  many  more  ^probably^  might  hold  that,  as  a  fact,  though 
not  a  n«.\vssj»n-  fact.  "  grace  will  much  mor^  abound,"  *  nav,  will 
ultimatoly  comprvhond  all  cn^ation.  This  would  really  be  the  com- 
plete victory  of  gooii  over  evil :  a  prx>sj>ect  which  it  se^ms  hard  to 
nvoncilc  with  the  \-ulgar  ctivd.  according  to  which  evil  is  not  to 
l»c  oxtinguishcvi  or  even  diminished,  but  only  ij^.'latvxl  and  con- 
centrate^! in  one  sjx>t.  while  rcm.iining  of  enormous  ciir.ensions.  On 
this  head  1  have  only  to  add  that  the  vvnvU;:on  I  >Tx-k.e  of  is  suffi- 
ciently maintained  by  tlie  one  cssen::.'*!  iTkniuio-ii :  ;h:it  iLe  state  of 
the  sind.  cither  way.  depcndji  alike  on  the  Itcc  .vti.'Z.  o-f  :t>:  will. 

The  jxanidox  that  it  cAn  W  wrong  :o  hoix-  :rii:  evil  may  cease,  if 
indeed  it  ucr\>  maiutaincvi  by  any  one.  w.v^;} j,  I  oanriC-i  but  think 
doscrre  very  summ:UA*  tivat!r.cr.t.  But  I  doizb:  if  i^y  c-ne  dv^es  main- 
tain it.  W'h.^:  is  said  is  Uia:  ii  is  wro-i^: :  >  h.-pc  -h.s;  ^  .j^cir,,^  ^pjU 
«(»se;  which  is  quite  av.o;her  rii.«T<:r.  Tr.c  r.%i::::  inA  prln-arv  ques- 
tior.  is  TLy'.  ■«■r.^:i:t:^  sv.iferlng  i>  :o  iv  os.iIcs5<  r-u:  «:.-.:}  ir  iv^.^ral  evil 
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and  sin  are  to  be  so.  No  one  need  hesitate  to  admit  that  as  long  as 
there  is  sin  tlierc  will  be  punishment. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  said  that  in  this  matter  hope  is  but  the  timid  and 
infant  form  of  unbelief.  And  no  doubt  if  anj-thing  whatever  is  in- 
disputably revealed,  it  is  wrong  to  hope  to  the  contrary.  But  even 
so,  in  this  question,  considering  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties,  I 
should  venture  to  say  that  it  woidd  be  alloAvable  to  hope  that  we  might 
be  in  error  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  revelation,  rather  than  he  forced 
to  teach  that  it  ia  wrong  to  hope  that  good  may  prevail  and  evil 
cease,  whielj,  as  I  have  said,  does  seem  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

I  pass  on  to  a  few  references  to  other  writei's  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tion. How  far  any  of  them  are  to  be  looked  on  as  authorities  I  do 
not  say  :  and  indeed  some  of  them  will  be  rather  illustrations  of  the 
general  subject  than  of  any  particulai-  view. 

The  name  of  Origen  natumlly  occurs.  Of  him  I  am  obliged  to 
speak  at  second-hand.  But  I  find  in  Bayle,  from  one  of  the  obscure 
authorities  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  quoting,*  the  following  clear 
and  concise  statement  of  Origen's  view,  which  I  quote  the  more 
readily  as  I  have  seen  it  similarly  described  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Pusey.  Indeed,  I  presume  I  am  oidy  saying  what  is  familiar  to  all 
conversant  with  patristic  theology. 

*'The  esseutiaJ  character  of  all  creatures  ia  instability,  either  for  good  or 
evil.  All  Bpirits  nre  purified  from  stain,  and  are  reabsorbed  into  Deity, 
from  which  they  cmriuated  :  afterwaixlH  tliey  agaiu  leave  it,  as  sparks 
flying  from  a  furnrtee,  and  as  a  punishment  f<ir  their  levity  they  are  0011- 
demued  to  re-eater  bodies — for  which  uew  worlds  will  l>e  created,  aud  bo 
it  will  go  on  alternately  and  periodically  for  all  eternity." 

Here  the  diflerence  is  first,  that  in  the  Manichean  fashion  a  body  is 
spoken  of  as  essential  evil  and  Iiann  ;  and  next,  that  instead  t>f  a  con- 
tingent liability  to  relapse,  and  a  contingent  capability  of  recovery, 
the  definite  doctrine  is  laid  down  of  a  certain  and  eternal  recurrence 
of  both  conditions — truly  a  dreary  prospect. 

Jeremy  Taylor  has  of  course  dealt  with  this  question,  as  he  has 
with  all  others  in  theology,  and  he  has  done  so  with  his  usual  dis- 
regard of  seomiug  inconsistencies  and  redundancy  of  reference  and 
suggestion.  In  his  Third  Advent  Sermon.t  after  frequent  statements, 
in  the  usual  terms,  of  the  endless  siifterings  of  the  lost,  he  ends  with 
a  long  serie.s  of  qualifying  suggestions,  from  which  tlie  following  are 
extracts  : 

"The  primitive  doctors  were  very  willing  to  believe  that  the  mercy  of 
God  woiiltl  find  out  a  period  to  the  torment  of  accursed  souls.     Such  a 


Doucin.     Bojle'a  Diot.,  Art.  Orig^ne,  p.  2111),  oote  k. 
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period  is  eternal  dettrnclion  .  .  .  The  torments  of  Hell  sbaiJ 
long  as  the  soul  lastcth.  .  .  .  The  fire  indeed  is  everlasting,  but  aoi 
all  that  enters  into  it  is  so  "  (appaj'ciitly  from  Treucoos).  ..."  KverlAStiiig 
signifies  only,  to  the  end  of  its  proper  period." 

Taylor  can  seldom  be  alleged  in  support  of  any  specific  doctrine,  so 
tbat  it  i»  not  muoh  to  say  that  these  passages  show  him  to  be  flfl 
trustworthy  friend  of  the  popular  opinion  :  hut  I  believe  his  menaory 
is  generally  allovved  to  be  accurate,  and  his  veracity  clear,  so  that  bis 
testimony  here  to  tlie  general  tendency  of  the  Fathers  is  imp<^rtanL 
Some  of  these  Fathers,  called  by  St.  Augustine  the  "  merciful  doctors," 
are  referre<l  to  in  T.  Buniet's  Book.*  Jcromel  is  stated  to  have 
said,  "No  reasonable  creature  shall  perish  everlastingly  ;"  and  J 
Martyr,  t  "  The  souls  of  the  ungodly  will  be  punished  as  long  as 
will  have  them  exist." 

The  case  of  Tillotson  is  well  known,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
misunderstood.     The  coutruversy  which  he  excited,  of  which  a  shoi 
summary  will  Ije  found  in  Birch's  Life, §  was  this:  Hickes  and  the' 
nonjurors,  who  naturally  ilislikcd  hitn,  fastened  on  a  sermon  which  h 
preached '    shortly  after    the    accession   of   William    ILL.,  as    if 
denied  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  and  that  with  tlie  Buppoeed 
object — a  chimerical  supposition  I  believe  it  is  now  admitted  to  have 
heoii — of  consoling  Queen  Mary  midcr  the  horroi-s  of  remorse  for  her 
conduct  to  her  father.     But  in  truth,  the  sermon  (on  Matt.  xjcv.  46), 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.     It  maintains  the  ordinary  doctrine  in  thi 
clearest  terms,  and  the  only  pretence  for  the  allegation,  beyond  a.  fe 
passages  where  the  assertions  are  somewhat  less  positive  than  else-] 
where,  is  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  the  sermon  is  tjiken  up  with  ex- 
posing the  weakness  uf  certain  answers  to  the  doctrine  which  he  y» 
himself  opposing,  but  which  answers  he  holds  to  be  inadequate,  and 
therefore  mischievous  to  his  own  cause. 

It  is  curious  that  Whitby  has  done  just  the  same  by  Tillotson  as 
Tillotson  ilid  by  previous  writers,  -wTthout,  as  far  as  I  know,  having 
been  similarly  misapj^eheuded.  In  an  Appendix  to  his  Notes  on  th 
1st  chap,  of  2  Thess.l  he  treats  the  queBtion  at  much  length,  and 
among  other  things  objects  to  some  of  Tillotson's  objections  as  above 
describet!.  He  himself  also  maintains  the  popular  doctrine,  but 
with  the  variation  that  he  ascribes  endless  suffering  to  the  soul  ojJy 
and  not  to  the  body,**  which,  he  says,  will  be  simply  destroyed. 
Through  most  of  the  treatise  he  assumes,  as  against  the  view 
which    I  have  suggested,  the   certainty  of   the  opposite.      "  God's 


Ibi  sup.  p.  39r),  .w-y./.  t  p.  380.  %  P. 

§  Tillolaon'H  WorJte,  1.  Irv.  II  11.  I.  321. 

^  Commentary  on  N.  T.  vi.  2(13  seqq.  edit  182a. 
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threats,"  he  says,  "  do  exclmh  the  »upp(mtion  of  any  cliange  in  the 
objects  of  them."*  "  Either."  he  says  elsewhere,!  as  alternatives  of 
whicli  the  one  is  plainly  true,  "  the  day  of  grace  must  never  end,  or 
there  will  be  a  time  when  they  who  are  filthy  must  be  filthy  still." 
Wliat  warrant  have  we  for  asserting  that  an  absolute  term  will  un- 
doubtedly be  assigned  to  "the  day  of  grace  ? "  The  conclusion  of  the 
treatise,  hoAvever,  is  occupied  in  a  fuller  di.=icussion  of  this  very  point, 
and  he  introduces  it  with  a  slight  ([ualitication  of  the  positiveness 
of  the  conclusion  :  "  haply"  he  says,  "  their  state  may  be  rendered 
incurable." 

It  raay  be  remembered  that  Addison,  besides  other  writers,  speaks  J 
of  Tillotson  as  "  the  great  English  preacher ; "  and  he  seems  for  some 
time  to  have  enjoyed  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  in  this  respect,  such  as 
Locke  possessed  for  so  long  among  English  philosophera.  "  Posterity," 
as  Lord  Macaulay  has  said, "  has  reversed  thi.s  judgment ; "  and  neither 
he  nor  Whitby,  I  apprehend,  are  now  held  in  un()ualified  admiration  as 
authorities.  A  far  greater  man  than  either  of  these.  Bishop  Horsley, 
baa  treated  of  this  subject  j  but  with  only  one  slight  abatement  from 
the  common  doctrine.  He  says,  "  If  upon  any  ground  it  were  safe  to 
indulge  a  hope  tfiat  the  suflFering  of  the  wicked  rnay  have  an  und,  it 
would  be  upon  the  principle  adopted  by  the  great  Origen  and  by  other 
examples  of  learning  and  piety  wliicli  our  own  times  have  seen  "  (to 
whom  this  refers  I  have  not  ascertained),  "  that  the  actual  endurance 
of  punishment  in  the  next  life  will  produce  eftects  to  which  the  ap- 
prehension of  it  in  this  has  been  insufficient ;  and  end  after  a  long 
course  of  ages  in  the  reformation  of  the  worst  characters.  But  the 
principle  that  thi.H  effect  ib  possible  is  at  best  precarious."^ 

Many  will  recollect  a  curious,  I  may  say  a  tantalizing,  passage  in 
Newman's  "  Apologia  ":  ||  "  From  tlii.s  time  I  have  given  a  full  inwanl 
assent  and  belief  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  as  delivered 
by  our  Lord  Himself,  in  as  true  a  sense  an  I  iiold  that  of  etenial 
happiness  ;  though  I  have  tried  in  various  ways  to  make  that  truth 
less  terrible  to  the  reason."  One  cannot  but  hope  that  some  day 
some  of  tlie  various  processes  of  that  finest  and  subtlest  of  minds, 
here  alluded  to,  may  be  made  known.  At  lea.st  I  am  not  aware  that  we 
know  any  of  them.  This  I  know,  that  in  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
of  his  wonderful  sermons,  one  too  written  not  very  long  before  the 
"  Apologia,"  while  expatiating  on  tiic  perfections  of  Uud  and  tlie  bliss 
of  His  saint.s,  suddenly  as  it  were  his  vision  is  traversed  by  the  hideous 
intrusion  of  the  thought  of  the  lost,  and  their  abode  ;  and  he  says,  "  I 
say  uutliuig  of  that  unutterable  region  of  woe,  the  prison  of  the  im- 


•  P.  263.  f  P.  268. 
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penitent,  which  is  to  last  for  eternity,  coeval  with  Him  henceforth,  as 
if  in  rivalry  of  His  blessed  Heaven.  I  say  nothing  of  this,  for  God 
cannot  be  touched  with  evil,  and  all  the  sins  of  those  reprobate  souls 
cannot  impair  His  everlasting  felicity."* 

This  last  statement  is  of  course  a  tniism.  But  is  the  whole  passage 
a  specimen  of  the  methods  by  which  the  writer  has  endeavoured  io 
make  the  received  notions  "  less  terrible  to  the  reason  "  ? 

A  few  words,  more  than  once  referred  to  by  Dean  Stanley  in  his 
writings  on  this  subject,  may  be  noticed  in  the  autobiographical 
essay  called  "Thirty  Years  in  the  English  Church,"  in  the  collec- 
tion intituled  "  The  Church  and  the  World**!  T^®  whole  passage 
is  very  allusive  and  extremely  obscure :  but  the  following  is  enough 
for  my  purpose :  "I  see  the  perfect  consistency  of  the  doctrine 
with  reason  ....  when  the  indestructibility  of  man's  free  will  is 
admitted." 

This  extract  may  deserve  attention,  first,  because,  whatever  the 
errors  of  the  writer  may  be,  they  would  hardly,  on  this  question,  be 
on  the  side  of  heterodoxy,  or  what  is  commonly  so  held  ;  and  next,, 
because  of  the  aasuviptioii  almost  incidentally  made,  as  of  a  doctrine 
at  least  primd  facie  reasonable,  of  "the  indestructibility  of  free 
will "  not  in  this  life  only,  which  is  the  basis  on  which  I  venture  to 
proceed. 

Lastly,  to  advert  to  the  writer  in  our  own  days  the  best  known  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  the  late  Professor  Maurice. 

Mr.  Maurice,  it  will  be  admitted,  had  not  the  gift  of  universal  in- 
telligibility ;  and  on  this  subject,  it  seems  to  me,  the  more  he 
laboured  the  less  able  were  ordinary  readers  to  follow  him.  And  this 
is  notable,  because  his  view,  as  I  now  understand  it,  is  not  really 
diflBcult  at  all,  whether  or  no  it  be  admitted.  I  say,  "  as  I  now 
understand  it,"  because  that  view,  as  to  be  found  in  his  writings  in 
somewhat  hazy  solution,  has  been,  as  it  were,  precipitated  by  other 
writers,  some  of  whom,  I  presume,  are  to  be  called  his  followers,  into 
clear  and  definite  substance.  It  has  been  done  in  a  few  sentences  by 
Mr.  Haweis  in  a  letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  last  4th  of 
April,  and  more  fully  in  the  last  of  his  recent  sermons,  called 
"Thoughts  for  the  Times."  It  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Da  vies  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Sennons  on  "  The  Manifestation  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  "  at  least  I  understand  him  to  adopt  that  view  sub- 
stantially, though  the  essay,  while  showing,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  do, 
much  of  the  well-known  ability  of  the  writer,  seems  to  me  a  Uttle 
wanting  in  point,  and  ultimately  to  rest  rather  too  much  on  an  in- 
stinctive and  very  intelligible  repugnance  to  the  vulgar  doctrine,  than 

•  Paroch.  Senn.  vi.  396.  f  I-  240. 
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on  any  positive  counter-view.*  There  are,  however,  express  passages,t 
besides  tiie  general  scope,  which  appear  cle<arly  to  take  the  ground 
with  whicli  I  have  expressed  agreement,  as  far  as  relatas  to  the  state 
of  the  lost,  with  which  alone  the  writer  is  dealing. 

But  in  preference  to  either  of  those  authoritietj.  I  will  i|Uoto  a  few 
sentences  from  another,  who  has  stated  what  I  understand  to  he  Mr. 
Maurice's  teaching  with  adtnirahle  conciseness  and  cleariiess.  I  quote 
them  on  this  account,  and  also  because,  while  the  writer  was,  I  should 
suppose,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Maurice's,  I  do  not  know  tliat  he  can  be 
called  a  disciple  of  his.  He  is  also  a  wiiter  of  unquestioned  ortho- 
doxy, as  well  as  of  high  character  and  ability ;  I  mean  Professor 
Brewer.  In  two  letters  to  the  Guai'tluui,*  concerning  tiie  Athanasiau 
Creed,  he  speaks  thus ; — 

"  I  maintain  that  '  unless  a  man  believe  faithfully' "  (for  ray  pur- 
pose let  me  take  this  t<.>  apply  to  whatever  essential  belief  is)  " '  he 
.shall  perisli  everlastingly.'  I  affinii  that  he  must  contiuuo  in  that 
state  until  his  unbelief  is  taken  away.  The  man's  belief  or  unbelief 
has  nothing  to  do  ^ntb  the  law  ....  which  remains  an<l  must  alway.s 
remain  the  same.  His  belief,  on  the  couti"ary,  determines  his  relation 
to  the  law.  If  any  man  falls  into  the  fire  he  .shall  be  burned,  and  if 
he  continue  there  he  will  perish  everlastingly."  Above  he  had  said, 
supposing  he  were  a.sked  whether  lliis  view  Ijelonged  tn  tins  life  and 
to  tljo  next  also,  "Ou  that  point  I  determine  nothing,  for  I  know  not 
what  death  is." 

Again,  "The  order  is  immutable:  he  that  is  not  in  conformity 
with  that  order  shall  perish  everlastingly,  so  long  as  he  remains 
estranged  from  it.  .  .  .  Until  he  keep  it  he  shall  perish  overhtat- 
iugly." 

I  can  add  nothing  to  these  extracts,  beyond  noticing  what  I  have 
above  alluded  to,  that  in  this  view  the  tlistinction  between  eternal  and 
everlast'mr/,  much  dwelt  on  by  sonic  writers,  becomes  vciy  unncces.sary. 
It  is  said  that  etefiuil  has  nothing  to  do  Avith  duration,  with  time. 
Let  that  be  so,  as  a  metaphysical  doctrine.  But  can  it  be  said  that 
what  is  eternal  can  ever  cease  to  be — potentially,  and  if  needed,  at 
all  events? 

It  may  be  admitted  mthout  embarrassment  that,  not  of  course 
the  Bible,  but  the  superficial  apprehension  of  the  Bible,  is,  so  to 
tspeak,  responsible  for  the  popular  doctrine.  I  say  without  embar- 
rassment, for  that  it  should  natui-ally  be  otherwise,  would  imply  that 
the  Gospel  doctrine  must  needs  be  at  first  sight  easy  and  simple  to 
the  lowest  capacity,  which,  except  as  to  a  few  broad  and  elementary 
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precepts,   is  a  notion  not  only  untenable,   but   not   even    c 
probable. 

Now  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  possible  danger  to  tho  morals  ot 
men  that  may  be  excited  by  looseuiug  the  popular  lielief  on   tliist 
subject :  the  danger  of  enfeebling  the  sanctions  of  revelation  to  the 
moral  law  drawn  from  the  future  state.     The  idea  of  that  danger  i 
withheld  mo  for  some  time  from  attempting  to  give  utterance  to  such 
thoughts  as  these. 

How  far  this  apprehension  has  operated  may  be  seen  in  the  book 
I  have  above  quoted  by  Thomas  Burnet,  a  book  with  which  I  am 
only  partially  acquainted,  but  whicli  on  the  question  of  the  dnration  of 
punishmout  appears  merely  tn  adduce  some  of  the  common  argu- 
ments against  their  everlastingness.  After  quoting  from  Jerome, 
"This"  (the  more  lenient  doctrine)  "is  at  present  to  bo  hid  from 
those  to  whom  fear  is  wholesome,"*  he  adds  this  notable  passagc,t 
"  I  would  sulyoia  that  ailmouition  wlitch  is  always  used  by  the 
forc-mentioned  Fathers,  whenever  they  handle  this  subject,  that  is, 
whatever  your  own  opinion  is  within  youi-self  concerning  these 
punishments,  whether  they  are  eteni;d  or  no,  yet  always  with  the 
people  use  the  received  doctrine  and  the  received  words  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  people  receive  them,  for  they  aw  apt  to  run  headlong 
into  vice,  and  jire  to  be  terrified  by  this  apprehension  of  punishment 
only."  To  which  in  a  note  he  appends  this  curious  anathema,  his 
book  having  been  written  in  Latin,  an  anathema  which  his  translator 
has  not  feared  to  print,  "As  this  was  written  for  the  perusal  of  the 
learned  only,  whoever  shall  translate  it  into  the  vxdgar  tongue  does  it 
with  an  ill  intention  and  for  wicked  purposes." 

I  hope  the  abuve  imputation  un  Fathers,  which  the  writer  J  appa- 
rently does  not  scruple  to  e.vtpnd  to  our  Lord  Himself,  is  over-stated. 
Certainly  the  doctrine  of  the  Esoteric  and  the  Exoteric,  of  (/icraKtor^of, 
Economy,  the  DUripUna  Areanl,  Reserve,  or  whatever  we  may  call 
it,  could  not  be  more  nakeiUy  exhibited. 

But  I  think  it  may  bo  doubted,  on  the  one  hand,  how  fai-  that 
belief,  as  theoretically  stated,  does  really  iniflrtence  practice,  and  on 
the  other,  whether  it  does  not  tvnd  to  produce  serious  antagonistic 
errors.  It  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  what  the  doctrine 
actually  is.  It  is  not  that  evil  and  suflering  may  or  certainly  will 
be  etcnml,  but  that  each  individual  wlio  dies  in  reprobation  will 
be  in  that  state  of  endless  suttering ;  and  this  doctrine  is,  when  any 
one  attempts  fixedly  to  look  at  it,  so  unspeakably  appalling,  that 
it  probably  often,  so  to  speak,  overshoots  the  mark.  It  probably  teud& 
to  produce  in  many  a  sort  of  dead  unbelief  and  indifference,  extend- 
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ing  beyond  the  particular  doctrine  wliich  they  are  taught  they  must 
receive,  if  they  receive  anything,  and  which  they  cannot  bear:  in  others, 
a  kind  of  "  feeble  nniversalism  "  *  and  vague  tnist  in  the  goodness  of 
God,  whoU}'  inatlcquate  as  a  moi'al  motive  in  actual  life  ;  at  best^ 
perhaps,  in  many  more,  a  general  assurance  that  God  is  just,  that 
"the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  shall  do  right,"'t  And  this  last  is  at  all 
events  far  better  than  notliing.  Even  tlie  infidel  poet  could  say,! 
and  here  at  least  in  no  scoffing  spirit, 

"The  hour  must  come  when  such  thmga  KhaU  be  made 

Known  unto  all, — or  hope  and  dieod  allay 'd 

By  slumber,  on  one  jiillow — in  the  dust, 

■\Vhioh,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  liodecay'd  : 

And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust, 
'TwiU  be  to  be  forffivcn,  or  Buffer  what  is  joat." 

Similarly,  if  I  remember  right,  both  our  present  Archbishops  have 
expressed  not  only  their  reluctance  to  forbid,  but  their  willinguess  to 
countenance,  the  hope  that  "  a  way  may  be  found  "  hereafter  for  the 
general  reconcilement  of  all.  I  venture  to  think  that  something 
more  definite  may  at  least  be  contemplated. 

The  happier,  no  tioubt,  those  may  bo  who  can  wholly  avoid  these 
mysterious  speculations,  to  one  of  which  Sir  James  Stephen  has 
applied  the  figure,  hardly  less  striking  tbati  the  famouR  lines  in 
Milton  conceraing  another  of  them — "The  whirlpools  of  this  inter- 
minable controversy,  roaring  in  endless  circles  over  a  dark  and  bottom- 
less abysK."  4;j  Happy  may  they  be  who,  as  he  also  says,  referring  to 
Dante,  can  pass  by  with  only  a  look,  or  without  even  that.  But  they 
whose  mental  conformation  prevents  that,and  who  feel  the  insecurity, 
whatever  they  may  rlo,  of  any  specific  solution  to  the  particular 
questions,  and  who  seek  for  some  broad  and  immovable  hasis  whereon 
to  stand  as  on  a  rock,  and  say  to  the  spirits  of  doubt  aad  difficulty, 
"Come  one,  come  all  !*'  [; — where  shall  they  find  it  ?  Where  but  in 
the  sure  conviction,  without  which  this  world  is  but  a  dreary  night- 
mare and  avenue  to  Bedlam, — the  conviction,  despite  of  all  logical 
contradictions,  of  all  intellectual  impossibilities,  of  all  apparent 
refutations  and  over-balancings,  of  all  despondencies  and  short- 
comings, of  the  boundless  love  of  God :  love  for  all  his  creatures 
without  one  single  exception  ?  Writers  svicli  as  Miss  CobbeT  and  Mr. 
Greg**  toll  UB  we  must  elect  between  God's  all-lovo  and  His  all- 
power.  I  do  not  admit  the  dilemma  ;  hut  if  it  were  so,  undoubtedly, 
with  Mr.  Robertson,  I  woidd  abide  by  the  former. 

*  Maurice.  f  Gen.  xviii.  '25, 

X  Chikie  Harold,  iii.  108.  §  Eswys  in  Eccl.  Biography,  i.  346. 
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Where  is  our  warrant  for  that  conviction  ?  Assuredly,  much  may 
be  found  in  simple  Theism.  These  are  beautiful  words  of  one  of 
the  most  healthy-minded  of  men,  if  a  somewhat  cold  oue  ;  I  mean 
Paley :— ♦ 

"  The  contemplation  of  uniyersal  nature  rather  bewilders  the  mind  than 
affects  it.  There  is  always  a  bright  spot  in  the  prospect  upon  which  the 
eye  rests,  a  single  example  by  which  a  man  finds  himself  more  convinced 
than  by  all  others  put  together.  I  seem  for  my  own  part  to  see  the  bene- 
volence of  the  Deity  more  clearly  in  the  pleasures  of  very  youn^  children 
than  in  anything  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Every  chUd  I  see  at  its  sports 
affords  to  my  mind  a  kind  of  sensible  evidence  of  the  finger  of  God,  and  of 
the  disposition  which  directs  it" 

Contrast  with  this  the  pathless  perplexities,  the  tangle  of  im- 
possible and  insoluble  problems,  into  which  Mr.  Greg  is  driven  by  the 
thought  of  the  millions  upon  millions  of  children  bom  into  the 
world.f  But  in  truth  both  feelings  are  legitimate ;  both  may  be  held  not 
only  by  different  temperaments,  but  by  the  same  mind  in  different 
moods.  Surely  there  is  a  more  excellent  way.  Surely  the  sight  of 
children,  which  so  atti-acted  Paley,  should  lead  us  not  to  rest  in  it,  but 
to  rise  to  a  fax  higher  region.  "Unto  us  a  C/tiW  is  bom."  {  Tome, 
amid  the  "  roaring  billows  of  uncertainty,"§  there  is  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  no  anchor  of  the  soul,  not  even  in  the  general  thought 
that  God  is  and  must  needs  be  Love — no,  not  in  anything,  but  in  the 
fojct, — ^apart  from  all  theories  and  reasonings,  good  though  they  be 
in  their  place, — the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Life,  the  Death,  and 
Resunection,  of  the  Eternal  Son.  "  I  turn,"  says  Mr.  Maurice,  "  to 
Christ  from  the  hopelessness  which  the  sight  of  the  world's  evils  is 
always  causing  me,  and  which  no  thoughts  about  nature,  or  civiliza- 
tion,  or  the  progress  of  the  species,  or  the  power  of  man's  will, 
are  able  to  dissipate."  i|  Nor  in  this  direction,  I  conceive,  will 
any  man  ever  go  a  fraction  of  a  hair's-breadth  beyond  the  all- 
sufficient  words,  "  He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered 
Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things  1"ir 

Lyttelton. 

•  Moral  Philosophy,  ii.  5.  t  Enigmas  of  Life,  214—222. 

4;  Is.  iz.  G.  §  BobertBon.  ||  Bible  and  Sdenoe,  p.  134. 
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HOME,  AND  ITS  ECONOMIES. 


IN  the  March  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  appeared  two 
papei*s  hy  writers  of  reputation,  wliicli  I  cannot  hut  hope  their 
authors  will  perceive  upou  reHection  to  have  involved  errors  only 
tlic  more  gvtwe  in  that  they  have  Ivecome,  of  late,  in  the  minds 
of  nearly  all  public  men.  facile  and  familiar.  I  have,  therefore, 
reipiested  tiic  editor's  permission  to  ofter  some  reply  to  both  of 
these  essays,  their  subjects  beiuj,'  intimately  connected. 

The  first  of  which  I  speak  was  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's,  which 
a])pearcd  under  the  title  of  "The  Bias  of  Patriotism."  But  the 
real  subject  of  the  paper  (discussed  in  its  special  extent,  with  sinj^ular 
care  and  equity)  was  only  the  bias  of  National  vanity;  and  the 
debate  was  opened  by  this  veiy  curious  sentence, — 

"  Patriotism  is  nationally,  that  which  Egoism  is  individually." 
Mr.  Spencer  avouM  not>  I  tbink,  himself  accept  tbis  statement,  if 
put  into  the  clearer  farm,  "  What  is  Egoism  in  one  man,  is  patriotism 
in  two  or  more,  and  the  vice  of  an  individual,  the  virtue  of  a 
multitude.''*  But  it  is  strange, — however  strictly  Mr.  Spencer  may 
of  late  have  confined  his  attention  to  metaphysical  or  scientific 
subjects,  disregarding  the  language  of  historical  or  imaginative 
literature — it  is  strange,  I  repeat^  that  so  careful  a  student  should  be 
unaware  that  the   term,  '  patrioti.sm '  cannot,  in  classical  usage,  be 

*  I  take  due  note  that  Mi.  Spencer  partly  meona  hy  his  adrerbial  Rentcnoe  that 
Patriutiitm  is  Indiridual  Egoism,  expecting  ita  own  central  benefit  throngh  the 
Nation's  circunifercut  benefit,  ob  through  a  funnel :  but,  throughout,  Mr.  Spencer 
confufles  this  sentiment,  which  he  colls  '  reflex  ogoiem,'  with  the  action  of  '  corporate 
oonsoienoe '  (p.  477). 
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ext-ended  to  the  action  of  a  mtjltitude.     No  Avriter  of  authority 
8{^ieaks  of  a  nation  as  hnving  felt,  or  acted,  patriotically.      Patriot 
is,  by  definition,  a  virtue  of  individuals ;  and  ro  far  from  being 
those  individuals  a  modo  of  egoism,  it  is  precisely  in  the  sacrifice 
their  cggism  that  it  consists..     It  is  the  teniper  of  mind  Trhich  dftor- 
mines  them  to  defer  their  own  interests  to  those  of  their  countrj'. 

Supposing  it  possible   for  any  ]>arallel   sentiment    to    animate 
nation  as  one  body,  it  could  have  reference  only  to  the  position  it 
hold  among  other  families  of  the  world.     The  name  of  the  emotionj 
would  then  be  properly  "Cosmism,"  ami  would  siguify  the  resolution 
of  such  a  people  to  sacrifice  its  own  special  interesta   to  those  of  I 
Mankind.     Cjpsmism   hitheilo  has  indeed   generally  asserted    itsi^lf] 
only  in  the  desire  of  tbe  Cosmic  nation  that  all  others  should  adopt 
its   theological   opinions,    and   permit   it    to   adopt   their    personal 
property  ;  but  Patriotism  has  truly  existed  ;  and  even  as  a  donunant 
feeling,  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  who  have  been  greatly  in- 
fluential oil  the  fate.*;  of  their  races;  and  that  one  of  our  leading 
philosophers  should  bo  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  this  sentiment, 
and  ignorant   of   its   ]>olitical   power,   is   to  be  noted  as   painfully 
cluiracteristic  of  the  present  state  of  England  itself. 

It  does  not  indeed  follow  that  a  feeling  of  which  we  are  unaware 
is  necessarily  extinguished  in  us ;  and  the  faculties  of  perception 
and  analysis  are  always  so  paralyzed  by  the  lingual  ingenuities  of 
logic  that  it  is  impossible  to  say,  of  any  professed  logician,  whether 

te  may  not  yet  be  acting  under  the  real  force  of  ideas  of  whicli  he 
as  lost  both  the  consciousness  and  conception.     No  man  who  has 
once  entangled  him.self  in  what  Mr.  Spencer  defines,  farthei-  on,  as 
the  "science  of  the  ivlations  implied  by  the  inclusions,  exclusions, 
and  overlappings  of  classes,"  can  be  expected  during  the  rest  of  his 
life   to  perceive  more  of  any  one   tiling  than  that  it  is  included, 
excluded,   or  overluppod   by  sometliing  else  ;   which   is  in  itself   a 
siifticiently  confused  state  of  iniud,  and  especially  hannful  in  that  it 
permits  us  to  avoid  considering  whether  our  intellectual   linen  is 
itself  clean,  while  we  concera  ourselves  only  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  included,  excUidod,  or  overlapped  by  our  coat  collar.     But  it  is  a 
grave   phenomenon   of  the  time   that  patriotism — of  all   others — 
should  be   the  sentiment  which   an    English    logician   is  not   only 
unable  to  define,  but  attempts  to  define  as  its  precise  contrary.     In 
every  epoch  of  decline,  men   even  of  high  intellectual  energy  have 
been  swept  down  in  the  diluvium  of  public  life,  and  the  crystalliuo 
edges  of  their  minds  worn  away  by  friction  with  blunted  ones ;  but  I 
had  not  believed   that   the  whole  weight  of  the  depraved  mob  of 
modem  England,  though  they  have  become  incapable  alike  of  fidelity 
to  their  own  country,  and  alliance  with  any  other,  could  so  far  have 
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perplexed  one  of  our  exactcst  students  as  to  make  him  confuse 
heroism  with  conceit,  and  the  loves  of  country  and  of  home  with  the 
iniquities  of  selfishness.  Can  it  be  only  a  <juartor  of  a  century  since 
the  Last  Minstrel  died — and  have  we  already  answered  his  "  Lives 
there  a  man  ?"  with  the  calm  assertion  that  there  live  no  otl;ier  than 
such  ;  and  that  the  "  wretch  concentered  all  iu  self"  is  the  "Patriot" 
of  our  generation. 

Be  it  so.  Let  it  even  be  admitted  that  egoism  is  the  only  power 
conceivable  by  a  modem  metaphysiciaJi  to  be  the  spring  of  mental 
energy  ;  just  as  chemical  excitement  may  be  the  only  jwwer  traceable 
by  the  modem  physician  as  the  source  of  musculai*  energy.  And  still, 
Mr.  Spencer's  subsequent  analysis  is  inaccurate,  and  unscjiolarly.  For 
egoism  does  not  necessarily  imply  cither  misapprehension,  or  mismea- 
surement.  There  ai*e  modes  of  the  love  of  our  country  which  are 
definitely  selfish,  as  a  cat's  of  the  hearth-rug,  yet  entirely  balanced 
and  ca.hn  in  judicial  faculty  ;  pa.ssions  which  determine  conduct,  but 
have  no  influence  on  opinion.  I'''or  instance,  I  have  bought  for  my 
own  exclusive  gratification,  the  cottage  in  which  I  am  writing,  near 
the  lake-beach  on  which  I  used  to  play  when  I  wa.s  seven  years  old. 
Were  I  a  public-spirite<l  scientific  person,  or  a  benevolently  pious 
one,  I  should  doubtless,  instead,  be  surveying  the  geogi-aphical 
relations  of  the  Mouutains  of  the  Moon,  or  translating  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed  into  Tartar-Cliinese.  But  I  hate  tlie  very  name  of  the 
public,  and  labour  under  no  oppressive  anxiety  either  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  or  ih^  salvation  of  mankind.  I  therefore  prefer 
amusing  myself  with  the  lake-pebbles,  of  which  I  know  nothing  but 
that  they  are  pretty ;  and  conversing  with  people  whom  I  can 
understand  without  pains,  and  wlio,  .so  far  from  needing  to  be  con- 
verted, seem  to  me  ou  the  whole  better  than  mj'self.  This  is 
moral  egoism,  but  it  is  not  intellectual  error.  I  never  form,  much 
less  express,  any  opinion  a.s  to  the  relative  beauties  of  Yewdale  crag 
and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  :  nor  do  I  please  myself  by  contem- 
plating, in  any  exaggerated  light,  the  spiritual  advantages  which  I 
posses-s  in  my  familiarity  with  the  Thirty-nine  Ailicles.  I  know  the 
height  of  my  neighbouring  mountains  to  a  foot ;  and  the  extent  of 
my  real  possessions,  theological  and  material,  to  an  article.  Patriotic 
egoism  attaches  me  to  tlie  one ;  personal  egoism  satisfies  me  iu  the 
other ;  and  the  calm  selfishness  with  which  Nature  has  blest  all  her 
unphilosophical  creatures,  blinds  me  to  the  attractions — as  to  the 
faults — of  tilings  with  which  I  have  no  concern,  and  saves  me  at 
once  from  the  folly  of  contempt,  and  the  discomfort  of  envy. 

I  might  have  written,  as  accurately,  "  the  discomfort  of  contempt ;" 
for  indeed  the  forais  of  petulant  rivalry  and  self-assertion  which 
Mr.  Spencer  assumes  to  be  developments  of  egoism,  are  merely  its 
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diseases;  (taking  the  word  "disease"  in  its  most  literal  meaning) 
A  man  of  sense  is  more  an  egoist  in  modesty  than  a  blockhead  is  in 
boasting  j  and  it  is  neither  pride  nor  self-respect,  but  only  ignorance 
and  ill-breeding,  that  either  disguise  the  facts  of  life,  or  violate  its 
courtesies. 

It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  thought  violation  of  courtesy  to  a  writer  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  extending  influence,  if  I  m'go  on  liLs  attention  the 
tlanger  under  which  metaphysicians  are  always  placed  of  supposing 
that  the  investigation  of  the  processes  of  thought  vdll  enable  them 
to  distinguish  its  forms.  As  well  might  the  chemist,  who  had 
exhaustively  examined  the  conditiouji  of  vitreous  fusion,  imagiue 
himself  therefore  qualified  to  number  or  cl4»ss  the  vases  l>ent  by  the 
breath  of  Venice.  Mr.  Spencer  h:is  determined,  I  believe,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  readers,  in  what  manner  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
constructed ;  it  is  time  for  him  now  to  observe  the  results  of  the 
construction,  whether  native  to  his  own  mind,  or  discoverable  in 
other  intellectual  territories.  Patriotism  is,  however,  perhaps  the 
last  emotion  he  can  now  conveniently  study  in  England,  for  the 
temper  which  crowns  the  joy  of  life  with  the  sweetness  and  decorum 
of  death  can  scarcely  be  manifested  clearly  in  a  country  whieli  is  fast 
rendering  herself  one  whose  peace  ia  pollution,  and  whose  battle, 
crime  ;  within  whose  confines  it  is  loathsome  to  live,  and  iu  whose 
cau.se  it  is  disgraceful  to  die. 

The  chief  causes  of  her  degradation  were  defended,  with  delicate 
apology,  in  the  second  paper  to  which  I  above  referred ;  the  rnodifi- 
catiou  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Greg  of  a  lettter  which  he  had  addressed,  on  the 
subject  of  luxurious  expenditure  and  its  economical  results,  to  the 
l^all  Mall  Gazette ;  and  which  Mr.  Greg  states  to  have  given  rise  in 
that  jounial  to  a  controversy  in  which  four  or  tive  combattints  took 
part,  the  looseness  of  whose  notions  induced  liim  to  express  his  own 
more  coherent  ones  in  the  CoNTEMPOR.\RY  REVIEW. 

I  am  soiTv  to  find  that  Mr.  Greg  looked  upon  my  own  poor  part  in 
that  correspondence  as  controversial.  I  merely  asked  him  a  question 
which  he  declared  to  be  insidious  and  irreleviiut  (not  considering  that 
if  it  were  the  one,  it  could  not  be  the  utlier),  and  1  stated  a  few  facts 
respecting  which  no  cont]-oversy  was  possible,  and  which  Mr.  Greg, 
in  his  own  terms,  "  sedulously  abstained"  from  noticing. 

But  Mr.  Greg  felt  my  question  to  be  insidious  because  it  made  him 
partly  conscious  that  he  had  only  examined  one  half  of  the  subject  he 
was  discu.ssing,  and  even  that  half  witliout  precision. 

Mr.  Goldwin  8mith  had  spoken  of  a  rich  man  as  consuming  the 
means  of  living  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Greg,  in  reply,  pointed  out  how 
beDcficially  the  rich  man  spent  what  he  had  got.  Upon  which  I 
ventured  to  inquire  "  how  he  got  it ;"  which  is  indeed  precisely  the 
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first  of  al!  questions  to  be  asked  wlien  the  economical  relations  of 
any  man  with  his  nei>(hlx»«r  are  to  be  examiiie<l. 

Dick  Turpiu  is  hkimed — suppose — by  some  plain-inindetl  person, 
for  consuming  the  means  of  other  people's  living.  "  Nay,"  says  Dick 
to  the  plain-minded  person, "  observe  how  beneficently  and  pleasantly 
I  spend  whatever  I  get !" 

"  Yes,  Dick,"  persists  the  plain-minded  person ;  "  hut  how  do  you 
get  it  ? " 

"  The  question,"  says  Dick,  "  is  insidious,  and  irrelevant." 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  mean  to  assert  any  in*egiilarity 
or  impropriety  in  Dick's  profession — 1  merely  assert  the  necessity  for 
Mr.  Grog's  examination,  if  he  would  be  master  of  his  subject,  of  the 
manner  of  Gain  in  every  case,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  Expenditure. 
Such  accounts  must  always  be  accurately  rendered  in  a  well-regu- 
lated society, 

"  Le  lieutenant  adressa  la  parole  au  capitaine,  et  lui  dit  qu'il  veuait 
d'enlever  ccs  niantiecjums,  rcmplis  de  autre,  de  cannellc,  d'aiuaudes,  ot  de 
raisins  sees,  a  uu  Spicier  de  Bt'iiavente.  Aprea  cju'il  cut  i-endu  compte  de 
sou  expoditiou  au  bureau,  k'S  depouilles  do  repicier  furent  porteos  dans 
I'ortice.  Alors  il  ne  hit  plus  question  que  de  se  rejouir ;  je  debutu  poi-  lo 
buffet,  quo  je  parai  do  pkuiieura  bouteillea  de  co  bon  via  quo  le  Seigneur 
Ilolnndo  m'avoit  vantc." 

Mr.  Greg  strictly  confines  himself  to  an  examination  of  the  beufits 
conferred  on  the  public  by  this  so  agreeable  festivity  ;  but  lie  must 
not  be  surprised  or  indignant  that  some  incjuiiy  should  l>e  made  as 
to  the  resulting  condition  of  the  epicier  de  Benavente. 

And  it  is  all  the  more  necessaiy  that  such  inquiry  be  instituted 
when  the  captain  of  the  expedition  is  a  minion,  not  of  the  moon,  but 
of  the  sun  ;  and  dazzling,  therefore  to  all  behulders.  "  It  is  heaven 
which  dictates  what  I  ought  to  do  upon  this  occasion,"  *  says  Henry 
of  Navarre  ;  "  my  retreat  out  of  this  city,  before  I  have  made  myself 
master  of  it,  will  be  the  retreat  of  my  soul  out  of  my  body.  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  quarter  which  still  held  out,  we  forced,"  says  M,  de 
Rosny,  "  after  which  the  inhabitants,  finding  themselves  no  longer 
able  to  resist,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  city  was  given  up  to 
plunder.  My  good  fortune  threw  a  small  iron  chest  in  my  way,  in 
which  I  found  about  four  thousand  gold  crowns." 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Baron's  expenditure  of  this  sum  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  France  and  to  the  Protestant 


*  I  use  the  current  English  of  "Mrs.  Lennox's  translation,  but  Henry's  real  saving 
was  (see  tho  first — green  leaf — edition  of  Sully),  "  It  la  written  above  what  ia  to 
happen  to  mc  on  efery  occasion.'  "  Toute  occasion  "  becomeB  "  Cctte  occasion  "  in 
the  ^ibseqneut  editions,  and  finally  "  what  ia  to  happen  to  me  "  (ce  qoe  doit  etre  fait 
de  moi)  beoomee  "  what  I  ought  to  do  "  in  the  English. 
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religion.  But  complete  economicjil  science  must  study  the  effect  of 
its  abstraction  on  the  immediate  prosperity  of  the  town  of  Cahora; 
and  even  beyoud  this — the  mode  of  its  former  acquisition  by  the 
town  itself,  which  perhaps,  in  the  economies  of  the  nether  world,  may 
have  delegated  some  of  its  citizens  to  the  seventh  circle. 

And  the  most  curious  points  in  the  partiahty  of  modern  economi- 
cal science  are  that  while  it  always  waives  this  question  of  ways  and 
means  with  respect  to  rich  persons,  it  studiously  pushes  it  in  the 
case  of  poor  ones ;  and  while  it  asserts  the  consumption  of  such  an 
article  of  luxury  as  wine  (to  take  that  which  Mr.  Greg  himself 
instances)  to  be  economically  expedient,  when  the  wine  is  drunk  by 
persons  who  are  not  thirsty,  it  asserts  the  same  consumption  to  be 
altogether  inexpedient,  when  the  privilege  is  extended  to  those  who 
are.  Thus  Mr.  Greg  dismisses,  at  page  618,  with  companionate 
disdain,  the  extremely  vulgar  notion  "  that  a  man  who  drinks  a  Iwttle 
of  cliampaguc  worth  five  shillings,  while  his  neighbour  is  in  want  of 
actual  food,  is  in  some  way  wronging  his  neighbour  ; "  and  yet  Mr. 
Greg  himself,  at  page  624,  evidently  remains  under  the  equally  vulgar 
impression  that  the  twenty-four  millions  of  much  thirstier  persons 
who  spend  fifteen  per  cent,  of  their  incomes  in  drink  and  tobacco,  ar^ 
wronging  theu"  neighbours  by  thai  expenditure. 

It  cannot,  surely,  be  the  difference  in  degree  of  refinement  between 
malt  liquor  and  champagne  which  causes  Mr.  Greg's  undefined  sensa- 
tion of  moral  delinquency  and  economical  en*or  in  the  one  case,  and 
of  none  in  the  other;  if  that  be  all,  I  can  relieve  him  from  his  em- 
ban-assment  by  putting  the  cases  in  more  parallel  form.  A  clergy- 
man writes  to  me,  in  distress  of  mind,  because  the  able-bodied 
labourei"s  who  come  begging  to  him  in  winter,  drink  port  wine  out  of 
buckets  in  summer.  Of  course  Mr.  Greg's  logical  mind  will  at  once 
admit  (as  a  consequence  of  his  own  very  just  m'fjwmeni'wm  qaI 
hoynhiem  in  page  617)  that  tlie  consumption  of  port  mne  out  of 
buckets  must  be  as  much  a  benefit  to  society  in  geueml  as  the  con- 
sumption of  champagne  out  of  bottles ;  and  yet,  curiously  enough, 
I  am  certain  he  will  feel  my  q\iestion,  "  Where  does  the  drinker  get 
the  means  for  his  drinking "? "  more  relevant  in  tlio  case  of  the 
imbibers  of  port  than  in  that  of  the  imbibers  of  ciiampagne.  And 
although  Mr.  Greg  proceeds,  with  that  lofty  contempt  for  the  dictates 
of  nature  and  Christianity  which  radical  economists  cannot  but  feel, 
to  observe  (p.  018)  tliat  "  while  the  natural  man  and  the  Christian 
Avotild  have  the  champagne  (h-inker  forego  his  bottle,  and  give  the 
value  of  it  to  the  famishing  wretch  beside  him,  the  radical  economist 
woidd  condemn  such  behaviour  as  distinctly  criminal  and  pernicious," 
he  would  scarcely,  I  think,  cany  out  with  the  same  triumphant  confi- 
dence the  conclusions  of  the  unnatural  man  and  the  anti-christian,  with 
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respect  to  the  labourer  as  well  as  the  idltr ;  and  deckre  that  while 
the  extremely  simple  person.s  who  still  believe  in  the  laws  of  nature, 
ami  the  mercy  of  God,  would  have  the  port-drinker  forego  his  bucket, 
aud  give  the  value  of  it  to  the  famishing  wife  and  child  beside  him, 
"  the  radical  economist  would  condemn  such  behaviour  as  distinctly 
criminal  and  pernicious." 

Mr.  Greg  has  it  indeed  in  his  power  to  reply  that  it  is  proper  to 
economise  for  the  sake  uf  one's  own  wife  and  children^  but  nut  for  the 
sake  of  any  body  else's.  But  since,  according  to  another  exponent  of 
tht!  principlfs  of  Radical  Economy,  in  the  Conih'dl  Mdijazlae,  a  well- 
conducted  agricultural  labourer  must  not  marry  till  he  ia  45,  his 
economies,  if  any,  in  early  life,  must  be  as  offensive  to  Mr.  Greg  on 
the  score  of  iheir  abstract  humanity,  as  those  of  the  richest  bachelor 
about  town. 

There  is  another  short  sentence  in  this  same  page  C18,  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  overrate  the  accidental  signiticnnco. 

The  superficial  observer,  says  Mr.  Greg.  *"  recollects  a  text  which  he 
heard  in  his  youtfe,  but  of  which  he  never  considered  the  precise 
applicability — '  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that 
hath  none.'  " 

The  assumptions  that  no  educated  Englishman  can  ever  have  heard 
tliat  text  except  in  his  youth,  and  that  those  Asdio  are  old  enough  to 
remember  having  heard  it,  "never  considered  its  precise  applicability," 
are  surely  rash,  iu  the  treatment  of  a  scieutitic  subject.  I  can  assure 
Mr.  Greg  that  a  few  grey-ht^iaded  votaries  of  the  creed  of  Christendom 
still  read — thougli  perhaps  under  their  breath  — the  words  which  early 
associations  have  made  precious  to  them ;  and  that  iu  the  by-gone 
days,  when  that  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  still  listened  to  with 
respect  by  many  not  illiterate  persons,  its  meaning  was  not  only  con- 
sitlered,  but  very  deliberately  acted.  up<m.  Even  the  readers  of  the 
Contemporary  Review  may  perhaps  have  some  pleasure  in  retreat- 
ing from  the  sunshine  of  contempurary  science,  for  a  few  quiet 
moments,  into  the  shadows  of  that  of  the  past ;  and  hearing  in  the 
following  extrficts  from  tAvo  letters  of  Scolt's  (the  first  describing  the 
manner  of  lift-  of  his  mother,  whose  death  it  announces  to  a  friend; 
the  second,  anticipating  the  verdict  of  the  future  on  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estate  by  a  Scottish  nobleman)  what  relations  between 
rich  and  poor  were  possible,  when  pliilosopliers  had  not  yet  even 
lisped  in  the  sweet  numbers  of  Radical  Sociology. 

"  She  was  a  strict  economist,  which  she  said  enabled  her  to  be  liberal ; 
out  of  her  little  income  of  about  300A  a  year  she  bestowed  at  least  a  third 
in  well-chosen  charities,  and  with  the  rest,  lived  tike  a  gentlewomau,  and 
oven  with  ho8[jiti\lJty  more  general  than  seemed  to  suit  her  age  ;  jet  I 
could  ncvcT  ])rcvail  ou  her  to  accept  of  uuy  aasistaooe.    You  cannot  conceive 
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how  aifectiug  it  was  to  me  to  see  the  little  preparations  of  presents  which 
she  had  asi^urtfJ  for  the  New  Year,  for  sl>e  was  a  great  observer  of  the  oWJ 
fashions  of  lier  period— and  to  think  that  the  kind  heaj-t  was  cold  which 
delighted  in  all  tliese  arts  of  kindly  aftectiuu." 

"  The  Duke  is  tiue  of  those  retired  aud  high  spirited  men  who  will  never 
be  known  until  the  world  asks  what  became  of  the  huge  oak  tbftt  grew  on  I 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  sheltered  such  an  extent  of  ground.      Dnriug  the 
late    distress,  though   his  own    immense  rents  remained    in    arrears,   andj 
though   I  know  he  was  pinched   for  money,  as  all  men  were,   but   mora] 
especially   the   possessors  of  entailed   estates,  he   absented    himself  from 
London  in  order  to  pay,  with  ease  to  himself,  the  labourers  employed  on  hia 
various  estates.    These  amounted  (for  I  have  often  seen  the  roll  and  helped 
to  cbeck  it)  to  nine  hundred  and  fifty  men,  working  at  day  wages,  each  of 
whom  on  a  moderate  average  might  maintain  three  persons,  since  the  sing^le 
men  have  mothera,  sisters,  and  aged  or  very  young  relatious  to  protect  aud 
assist.     Indeed  it  is  wonderful  how  much  even  a  small  sum,  comparatively, 
wUl  do  in   snpportiug  the  Scottish  labourer,  who  in  his  natural  state  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best,  most  intelligent,  and  kind-liciirtcd  of  human  beings; 
and  iti  truth  1  have  limited  my  other  habits  of  expense  very  much  since  I 
fell  into  the  habit  of  employing  mine  honest  people.    I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  about  a  hundred  children,  being  almost  entirely  supported  hj  their 
fathers'  or  brothera'  labour,  come  down  yesterday  to  dance  to  the  pij^es,  and 
get  a  piece  of  cake  aud  bauuock,  aud  pence  a-piece  (no  very  deadly  largess) 
in  honour  of  hogmanay.     I  declare  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  when  I 
thought  the  jioor  fallows  who  kcjit  these  children  so  neat,  and  well  taught, 
aud  well  behaved,  were  slavhig  the  whole  day  for  eightcen-jience  or  twenty 
pence  at  most,  I  was  ashamed  of  their  gratitude,  and  of  their  becka  aud 
bows.     But  after  all,  one  does  what  one  can,  and  it  is  better  twenty  farailicn 
should   bo  comfortable  according  to  their  wishes  and  habits,  than  that  half 
that  number  should  be  raised  above  their  situation." 

I  must  pray  Mr.  Greg  farther  to  observe,  if  he  has  conde-scendeil 
to  glance  at  these  rcnifiins  of  almost  pre-historic  thought,  that 
althougli  the  modem  philosopher  will  never  have  reason  to  blut<h 
for  any  man's  gratitude,  and  has  totally  abandoned  the  romantic 
idea  of  making  even  so  much  as  one  family  comfortable  according  t<i 
their  wishes  and  habits,  the  alternative  .suggested  by  Scott,  tliat 
half  "the  tiunibcr  should  be  rai.«ied  above  their  situation"  may 
become  a  veiy  inconvenient  one  if  t!ie  doctrines  of  Modem  Equality 
aud  competition  .should  render  the  othf-r  half  desirous  of  parallel 
promotion. 

It  is  now  just  sixteen  yeare  since  Mr.  Greg's  pr&sent  philosophy  of 
Expenditure  was  expressed  with  great  precision  by  the  Common 
Councilmca  of  New  York,  in  their  report  on  the  commercial  crisis  of 
1857,  in  the  ibUowing  terms  : — * 

"  Another  erroneous  «'eft  is  that  luxurious  living,  extravagant  dressing, 
splendid  tuni-outs  aud  fine  houses,  are  the  cause  of  distress  to  a  nation. 
No  more  erroneous  impression  could  exist.  Every  extravagance  that  tJic 
man  of  100,000  or   1,000,000  dollai-s  indulges  in,  adds  to  the  means,  the 

•  See  the  Tirtxea  of  November  asid  of  that  year. 
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hundred  who  hud  littlo 


tthiiis;  ciso  1> 


support,  the  wotilth  of  ten  or  a  hiniaron  wno  iuki  nttio  or  ur»itiiiif»  ciso  hut 
their  labour,  tlieir  intellect,  or  their  tiifete.  If  a  man  of  1,IIUU,(M>0  dolliirs 
spends  pi-incipnl  and  iuterctst  iu  ten  years,  and  finds  himself  bcg^^arcd  at  tlio 
end  of  that  time,  lie  has  actually'  made  a  hundred  who  Lave  catered  to  liis 
extravagance,  employers  or  employed,  so  much  richer  by  the  division  of  his 
wealth.  He  may  be  rntned,  but  the  nation  is  belter  ott'  and  richer,  for  one 
hundred  minds  and  hands,  with  iO,OUO  dollars  apiece,  suxj  far  more  pro- 
ductive than  one  with  the  whole." 

Now  that  is  precisely  the  view  also  taJceii  of  the  matter  by  a  larj,'e 
number  of  Radical  Economists  in  Euglanil  as  well  as  America ;  only 
tbey  feel  that  the  time,  however  short,  wliioh  the  rich  gentlemati 
takes  to  divide  hLs  property  among  them  in  iiis  own  way,  is  practically 
wasted  ;  and  eveu  woi*se,  because  the  methods  which  tlie  gentleman 
himself  is  likely  to  adopt  for  the  depression  of  hi;*  fortune  will  not,  iu 
all  probability,  be  conducive  to  the  elevation  of  \%h  character.  It 
appeai-K,  therefore,  on  moral  as  well  as  economical  grounds,  desirable 
that  the  division  and  distribution  should  at  once  be  summarily 
effected;  and  the  only  point  still  fijieu  to  discussion  iu  the  views  of 
the  Common  Councilmen  is  to  what  degree  of  minuteness  they  would 
think  it  advi.salile  to  carry  the  subset|uent  *«i>-division. 

I  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  this  is  the  conclusion  which  Mr. 
Greg  is  desirous  that  the  genera!  Anti-Christian  public  should  adopt ; 
and  in  that  case,  as  I  see  by  his  paper  iu  the  last  number  of  the 
Contemporary,  tliat  he  considers  the  Christian  life  itiself  virtually 
impossible,  may  I  recommend  his  examination  of  the  manners  of  the 
Pre-Christian  ?  For  I  cjm  certify  him  that  this  important  subject, 
of  which  he  has  oidy  himself  imperfectly  investigated  one  side,  had 
been  thoroughly  investigated  on  alt  sides,  at  least  seven  hundred  years 
before  Christ ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  all  men  of  wit,  sense, 
and  feeling,  have  held  precisely  the  same  views  on  the  subjects 
of  economy  and  charity,  in  all  nations  under  the  sun.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  Mr.  Greg  chooses  the  experience  of  Boeotia, 
Lorabardy,  or  Yorkshire,  nor  whether  he  studies  the  relation  of  work 
to-day  under  Hesiod,  Virgil,  or  Sydney  Smitli.  But  it  is  desirable 
that  at  least  he  should  acquaint  hini.self  with  the  opinions  of  some 
Kuch  pei*sons,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  Common  Couucilmen  of 
New  York  \  for  though  a  man  of  superior  sagacity  may  be  par- 
doned for  tliinking,  with  the  friends  of  Job,  that  Wisdom  will  die 
with  hinij  it  can  only  be  through  neglect  of  the  existing  opportuni- 
ties of  general  culture  that  he  remains  distinctly  under  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  Iwrn  with  him. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  that  in  conclusion,  I  should  state  briefly 
the  causes  and  terms  of  the  economical  crisis  of  our  own  day,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  the  debate  between  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and 
Mr.  Greg, 
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No  man  ever  became,  or  can  become,  largely  rich  merely  by  lal 
and  economy.  All  large  fortunes  (putting  treasure-trove  and  guiublii 
out  of  consideration)  are  founded  either  on  occupation  of  land,  usai 
or  taxation  of  labour.  Whether  openly  or  occultly,  the  ! 
money-lentler,  and  capitalist  employer,  gather  into  their  po^ 
certain  quantity  of  the  means  of  existence  which  other  people  prodt 
by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  The  effect  of  this  imp>ost  upon  tl 
condition  of  life  of  the  tenant,  borrower,  and  workinaji,  is  the  fii 
point  to  be  studied  ; — the  results,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  mode  in  whi( 
Captain  Roland /i/i5«  hi.s  purse. 

Secondly,  we  havu  to   study  the   effects   of  the    mode   in   which 

iptain  Roland  tvfiptiti  his  purse.  The  Landlord,  usurer,  or  laboui 
'TJiaster,  does  not,  and  cannot,  liimsclf  consume  all  the  means  of  UC 
he  collects.  He  gives  them  to  other  persons,  whom  he  employs  fo 
his  own  behoof — growers  of  champagne ;  jockeys ;  footmen  ;  jewellers  j 
builders ;  painters  ;  musicians,  and  tiie  like.  The  diversion  of  thi 
labour  of  tliese  persou.s  from  the  production  of  food  to  the  productioG 
of  articles  of  luxury  i.s  very  frequently,  and  at  the  present  day,  vc 
gi'ievoiLsly  a  cause  of  famine.  But  when  the  luxuries  are  produ< 
it  becomes  a  quite  separate  question  who  is  to  have  them,  auij 
whether  the  Landlord  and  Capitalist  are  entirely  to  monopt>li20  tbe 
music,  the  painting,  the  architecture,  the  hand-service,  the  horse-j 
service,  and  the  sparkling  champagne  of  the  world. 

And  it  is  gradually,   in   these  days,  becoming   manifest    to   tliei 
tenants,  borrowers,   and    labourers,   that   insteail   of    paying    these 
large  sums  into  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  lenders,  and  employers^ 
for  tkera  to  purchase  music,  painting,  &c.,  with,  the  tenants,  bor 
rowers,  and  workers,  had  better  buy  a  little  music  and  painting  furj 
thcm-selvos.     That,  for  instance,  instead  of  the  capitalist-employer'aj 
paying  three  hundred  pounds  for  a  full-length  portrait  of  himselH 
in  the  attitude  of  investing  his  capital,  tlie  united  workmen  hudj 
Ijetter  themselves  pay  the  three  hundred  pounds  into  the  hands  of  j 
the  ingenious  artist,  for  a  painting  in   the   antiquated   manner   of 
Lionardo  (»r  Raphael,  of  some  subject  more  religiously  or  historicaliyJ 
interesting  to  ikenx ;   and  placed  where  they  can  always  see  iL     And] 
again,  instead  of  paying  three  hundred  poumls  tu  the  obliging  Land-; 
lord,  fi>r  him  to  buy  a  box  at  the  opera  with,  whence  to  study  theJ 
refinements  of  music  and  dancing,  the   tenantji  are  beginning  to] 
think  that  they  may  as  well  keep  their  rents  to  themselves,  and 
therewith  pay  some  Wandering  Willie  to  fiddle  at  their  own  doors^j 
or  bid  some  grey-haiietl  ininsti'el 

"  Tune,  to  please  a  peasant'^  our, 
ITie  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear." 
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And  similarly  the  dwellers  in  the  hut  of  the  6eld  and  garret  of 
the  city  are  beginning  to  think  that  instead  of  paying  half-arcrown 
for  the  loan  of  half  a  fire-place,  they  had  better  keep  their  half- 
crown  in  their  pockets  till  they  can  buy  for  themselves  a  whole  one. 

These  are  the  views  which  are  gaining  ground  among  the  poor ; 
and  it  is  entirely  vain  to  endeavour  to  repress  them  by  equivocations. 
They  ai'e  founded  on  eternal  laws  ;  and  although  their  recognition  will 
long  be  refused,  and  their  promulgation,  resisted  as  it  will  be,  partly 
by  force,  partly  by  falsehood,  can  only  be  through  incalculable  confu- 
sion and  misery,  recognised  they  must  be  eventually ;  and  with  these 
three  iiltimate  results : — that  the  usurer's  trade  will  be  abolished 
utterly, — that  the  employer  will  bepaidjustlyforhis  superintendence 
of  labour,  but  not  for  his  capital,  and  the  landlord  paid  for  his  super- 
intendence of  the  cultivation  of  land,  when  he  is  able  to  direct  it 
wisely :  that  both  he,  and  the  employer  of  mechanical  labour,  will  be 
recognised  as  beloved  masters,  if  they  deserve  love,  and  as  noble 
guides  when  they  are  capable  of  giving  discreet  guidance ;  but 
neither  will  be  permitted  to  establish  themselves  any  more  as  sense- 
less conduits  through  which  the  strength  and  riches  of  their  native 
land  are  to  be  poured  into  the  cup  of  the  fornication  of  its  Capital. 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  MEANING 


OF  ]\irw  TENNYSON'S 

AirruuR." 


KING 


"  Shadowiug  Sense  at  war  with  Soul, 
Rather  than  tliat  gray  king,  whose  name,  a  ghost. 
Streams  Uke  a  cloud,  man-shapeJ,  froui  mountain  peak, 
And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still," 


WHEN,  as  "  little  more  than  hoy,"  Mr.  Tennyson  first  chan< 
upon  a  copy  of  Malloiy's  "  King  Artlmr," — till  then  au  utterly 
imkiiowu  stdyect  to  him,  the  world  at  largo  was  as  ignoraut  as  lie. 
And  if  since  then  a  whole  school  of  Ai-thui*  literature  has  arisen,  it  is 
to  him  that  it  is  mainly  trax^eabie. 

The  story  kindled  in  him  a  fire  of  enthusiasm  and  delight,  and  at 
once  the  vision  of  a  great  poem  rose  before  him.  Scliemes  for  its 
treatment  arc  still  extant,  and  prove  the  consistency  and  tenacity 
with  wliich  through  evil  report  and  good  reptul  the  leading  idea  of 
it  and  the  original  determination  have  clung  to  him. 

The  "evil  report'*  took  the  shape  of  a  discouragement  of  any  such 
large  project,  and  caused  its  abandonment  for  a  time.  The  "  Mort 
d' Arthur"  was  puhlislied  as  a  fragment,  but  with  an  introduction 
which  is  easily  readable  iietweeD  the  lines,  and  shows  how  thoroughh- 
a  great  plan  was  already  in  the  author's  mind. 

Then  came  after  a  long  inten^al  the  first  four  Idylls  of  the  King, 
made  as  four  separate  pictures,  each  according  to  the  character  of  its 
lieroinc — and  so  made  while  still  the  earlier  design  was  given  up — 
but  nevertheless  pervaded  by  the  one  leading  and  cardinal  thought 
which  always  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  writer's  mind  about  it.  So  that 
when  after  their  immense  success,  and  the  consequent  importunities 
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for  more  about  Arthur,  the  abaiuloneJ  plan  was  at  length  reviveJ, 
scarce  any  remodeUiog  of  these  was  needed  save  here  and  there  of  a 
phrase,  hut  the  four  ah'eady  fiaished  pictures  fell  at  once  into  their 
natural  places  as  parts  of  a  .series. 

The  remaining  pictures  being  by  degrees  completed,  the  whole  are  at 
last  arranged  in  proper  order  and  sequence,  and  we  can  now  walk,  as 
it  were,  through  this  new  "pa,iritc!<l  chamber"  from  beginning  to  end, 
to  see  the  eflect  and  learn  the  import  of  the  most  considerable  work 
of  art  done  in  our  times. 

The  fii"st  result  of  such  a  general  survey  is  not  at  all  necessarily 
to  exhibit  the  inward  thought  or  counecting  under-meaning  which 
really  knits  the  whole  together,  and  makes  it.s  vital  thread  and 
clue. 

On  the  contrary,  tlio  first  impression  is  rather  one  of  simple  and 
complete  external  lovelines.s — of  a  series  of  gorgeous  landscapes 
taken  exactly  from  nature — of  a  ghttering  and  splendid  revival  of 
the  past — of  knightly  days  and  doings  set  to  mellifluous  music 
under  the  shining  skies  of  chivalry.  The  eye  is  satisfied  with  see- 
ing, and  the  ear  with  hearing,  and  nothing  more  or  further  is  desired 
or  asked. 

Soon,  however,  artistic  unities  begin  to  emerge,  and  add  the  charm 
of  purpose  and  inteution— if  only  in  the  sense  of  esthetic  complete- 
ness. For  instance,  we  soon  perceive  that  each  after  each  of  the 
series  of  pictures  presents  a  different  local  colouring  and  dominant  land- 
scape efiuct.  The  various  backgrounds  before  which  the  actions  of  the 
Poem  pass,  are  seen  to  change  from  earliest  spring  to  latest  winter, 
and  comparing  these  differences  we  come  to  find  that  all  the  seasons 
of  the  year  are,  turn  by  turn,  set  before  us. 

We  go  from  the  marriage  season  of  spring  in  the  "  Coming  of  Arthur," 
where  the  blossom  of  the  May  seems  to  sjiread  its  perfume  over  the 
whole  scene,  to  the  early  summer  of  tin.:  honeysuckle  in  Gareth, 
the  quickly  following  mowing-season  of  Geraint,  and  the  sudden 
summer-thunder-shower  of  Vivien — thenci;  to  the  "full  summer"  of 
Elaine,  with  oriel  cascmeutii  "standing  wide  for  heat" — and  later,  to 
the  sjveep  of  equinoctial  storms  and  broken  weather  oftEe  "  Holy 
Grail."  Then  come  the  autumn  roses  and  brambles  of  "Pelleas,"  and 
in  the  "Last  Tournament"  the  close  of  autumu-tide,  with  all  its 
"  slowly  mellowing  avenues,"  through  which  we  see  Sir  Tristram 
riding  to  his  doom.  In  Guinevere  the  creefting  mists  of  coming 
winter  pervade  the  picture,  and  in  the  "  Passing  of  Arthur*'  we  come 
to  "  deep  mid-winter  on  the  frozen  hills/' — and  the  end  of  all,  on  the 
year's  shortest  day  (taken  as  the  end  of  the  year) — "  that  day  when 
the  great  light  of  heaven  burned  at  his  lowest  in  tho  rolling  year." 
The  king,  who  first  appears  on  "  the  night  of  the  New  Year,"  dis- 
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appears  into  the  dawning  liglit  of  "the  now  sun  briugin^  tnu  Xewj 
Year,"  nu<l  thus  the  tvholo  action  of  the  poem  is  compriseJ  precisely^ 
within  the  limits  of  the  one  principal  and  ever-recurring  cycle  of 
time. 

But  uo  sooner  is  this  cycle  perceived,  than  ire  perceive  also  a  "  keep- 
ing "  which  exists  between  the  local  colour  in  each  poem  proper  to  the ' 
season,  and  the  dramatic  action  which  is  presented  in  it.  The 
scenic  background  i>f  the  piece  if?  evidently  set  with  due  regard  to' 
the  events  and  persons  for  which  it  is  to  form  the  framework.  And 
80  exactly  is  this  done,  that  had  the  deliberate  object  of  the  author 
been  to  write  a  poem  of  "The  Year  and  the  Soul,"  it  could  hardly 
have  been  lietter  contrived. 

Thus,  in  the  clear  and  brilliant  air,  jocund  vath  the  sight*  and 
sounds  and  hojios  and  jjromi.ses  of  Spring — in  air  so  clear  that  all  the 
most  distant  things  seem  plain  and  obvious — "  and  even  in  high  day 
the  Morning  Star."  Arthur  wins  his  crown  and  his  wife,  and  sets  up 
the  gi-eat  Order  which  is  to  change  the  world. 

In  such  like  time  and  season  the  young  Gareth,  full  of  great  heart 
and  faith  and  innocence,  passes  through  all  his  vassalage  to  the  fresh 
and  mehy  insolence  of  Lynette.  The  light-heartedness  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  young  knight — the  unpoisoned  darts  of  Lvnette*s  gay 
sanciness — the  laughable  overthrow  of  the  surly  Kay — ami  the  deli- 
cious surprise  of  the  ending,  when  life  leaps  out  of  seeming  death — ail 
are  in  nioet  perfect  tune  with  Spring.  No  trace  of  canker  or  of  grief 
mars  the  sweet  air  which  breathes  throughout,  and  the  poem  closes  as 
if  a  door  had  been  shut  upon  a  south-we&l  breeze. 

The  same  harmony  and  keeping  may  be  traced  throughout  the 
Idylls.  The  sometime  wavering  and  imeasy  love  of  "  Gcraint " 
settles  down  into  a  full  and  steady  summer  blaze  :  the  sudden -passing 
thunder-storm  of  "Vivien"  (striking  down  untimely  the  tallest  spine  of 
earthly  wit  wantonly  exposed  to  it)  divides  it  from  the  later  and 
mure  torrid  heats  of  love  under  which  the  "  lily  maid  "  is  witliened 
up:  and  then  the  broktm  weatlier  comes, — the  just  accompani- 
ment of  the  fitful,  unsubstantial  madness  of  the  "holy  ^uest." 
The  melancholy  aututnn  of  the  Knighthood  follows — knight  after 
knight,  as  leaf  after  leaf,  decaying  and  dropping  off  from  all  attempt 
to  keep  the  promise  of  the  Spring — till  eveiything  that  seemed  so 
clear  to  Artliur  becomes  wreathed  and  lost  in  mist — all  that  wa« 
wami  and  living  lies  round  him  cold  and  dead.  From  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  world  his  only  comfort  comes  to  him  in  voices  of  which 
he  alone  can  understand  the  words  ;  yet  at  the  very  last  we  see,  in 
token  of  rukiudled  hope  and  trust,  his  face  set  towards  the  East> 
and  "  the  new  sim  rising — bringing  the  new  year," 

But  by  the  time,  or  before  the  time,  that  we  have  discovered  and 
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"oUowed  out  such  unities  as  these,  we  find  that  thy  whole*  ijeries  of 
poems  as  pictures  is  gradually  transforming  itself  into  a  moral  series 
and  unity,  witli  a  signiticance  far  greater  than  any  a-sthetical  one. 

The  men  and  women  in  the  pictxires  are  becoming  alive,  and  their 
life  is  far  more  tba»i  their  raiment.  It  is  at  a  real  Jiving  tragedy,  and 
not  at  a  painting  of  one,  that  we  find  ourselves  gazing.  Presently 
■we  come  to  see  that  the  high  cycle  of  the  soul  on  earth  is  sot  before 
us  as  completely  by  the  human  actions  and  passions  of  the  piece  as 
the  cycle  of  the  year  l>y  its  landscapes  and  seasons. 

And  here  we  come  upon  an  aspect  of  the  matter  which  makes  it 
intelligible  why  and  how  any  great  and  thoughtful  man  should  give 
his  mature  life  to  such  a  work  as  these  Iilyll.s — which  else,  however 
exquisite,  might  stand  with  other  "idle  singing  of  an  empty  day  " 
as  the  mere  "  fiddle-playiug  "  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  scorn.  We  come  upon 
the  practice  of  the  great  canon  "Art  for  Man's  sake,"  rather  than  of 
the  little  canon  "  Art  for  Art's  sake,"  and  on  some  such  canon  all  art 
work  that  is  meant  to  last  must  surely  be  built. 

The  central  figure  of  the  hero  appears  and  re-apfiears  through  all 
the  series  of  events  in  a  way  which  irresistibly  suggests  that  more, 
if  not  quite  clearly  what,  is  meant  by  his  kingship  than  mere  out- 
ward kiugline.s.s.  So  that  when  we  are  at  last  plainly  told  in  the 
Epilogue  tliat  he  shadows  Soul  in  its  war  with  Sense,  a  "  sudilen  clear- 
ance of  haze  "  seems  to  take  place,  and  a  sort  of  diffused  antt  lumi- 
nous gleaming  of  which  we  had  been  dimly  conscious  ail  along 
"  orba  into  a  perfect  star  ''  of  meaning. 

If  now  wc  read  the  poems  again  by  the  light  of  this  meaning, 
we  shall  find  the  soul  coine  first  before  us  as  a  conqueror  in  a  waste 
and  desert  land  groaning  under  mere  brute  power.  Its  histoiy  before 
then  is  dark  with  doubt  and  mystery,  and  the  questions  about  its 
origin  and  authority  form  the  main  subject  of  the  introductory 
poem, 

'     "  Many,  themselves  the  basest,  hold  it  to  be  base-born,  and  rage 
against  its  rule, — 


'  And  since  hiB  ways  are  sweet. 
And  theirs  arc  iKsnitia],  hoM  him  less  than  man  ; 
And  there  be  those  who  deem  him  more  than  man, 
And  dream  he  dropt  from  heaven.' 


"Of  those  who  recognise  its  claim,  some,  as  the  hoary  chamberlain, 

jcept  it  on  the  word  of  wizards  who  have  written  all  about  it  in  a 

icred  book  which,   doubtless,   some  day  will  become  intelligible. 

^Others,  as  Ulfius  and  Brastias,  standing  for  common-place  n^en  with 

)mmon-place  views,  are  satisfied  to  think  the   soul  comes  as  the 
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body  'Iocs,  or  not  to  think  at  all  ai>out  it.  Others,  agaiu,  as  Bedirercj 
with  warmer  hearts,  feel  there  is  mystery,  where  to  the  ca^•ele^s8  all  is 
plain,  yet  seek  among  the  dark  ways  uf  excessive  natural  passion  for 
the  key,  and  drift  towards  the  scandalous  accordingly.  Then  comes 
the  simple  touching  tendenies.«i  of  tlie  woman's  discovery  of  con-' 
science  and  its  influence  given  by  Queen  Bellicent  in  the  story  of  her 
childhood  ;  and  this,  agam,  is  siipplemonted  and  contrasted  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  wise  men  and  philo-sophers  put  into  Merlin's  raouth. 
His  'riddling  triplets*  anger  the  woman,  but  are  a  wonderful  sum- 
mary of  the  way,  part-earnest,  part-ironical,  and  all-pathetic,  in 
which  great  wit  confronts  the  problem  of  the  soul. 

"The  iiiscrutablenes-s  of  its  origin  being  thus  signified,  we  see  next 
the  recognition  nf  its  supremacy,  and  its  first  act  of  kiughood, — the 
inspiration  of  the  best  and  bravest  near  it  with  a  common  eutbusiasm 
fur  Ri^'ht.  The  founding  of  the  Order  of  the  Round  Table  coincides 
with  the  solemn  crowning  of  tlie  soul.  Conscience,  acknowledged 
and  throned  as  king,  binds  at  once  all  the  best  of  human  powers 
togctlier  into  one  l<rotherliood,  and  that  brotherhood  to  itself  bji 
vows  so  strait  and  high, 

'  That  when  they  rose  luiij^htcd  from  kneeliag,  some 
Were  pale  as  at  the  passing  of  a  ghost, 
Some  flashed,  and  others  dazed,  as  one  who  wakes 
H&lf  blinded  at  the  coiuitig  of  a  light.' 

At  that  supreme  coronation-moment,  the  Spirit  is  surrounded  and 
cheered  on  by  ail  the  powers  and  influences  which  can  ever  help  it 
— earthly  servants  and  allies  and  heavenly  powers  and  tokens — the 
knights,  to  sigtiify  the  strength  of  the  body ;  Merlin,  to  signify  the 
strength  of  intellect ;  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  who  stands  for  the 
Church,  and  gives  the  soul  its  sharpest  and  most  splendid  earthlv 
weapon;  and  above  all,  three  fair  and  mystic  Queens,  'tall,  with 
]>right  sweet  faces,'  robed  in  the  living  colours  sacred  to  love  and 
faith  and  hope,  which  flow  upon  them  from  the  image  of  our  Lord 
above.  These,  surely,  stand  for  those  immortal  virtues  wliich  only 
will  abide  'when  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock,'  and  leaning  upon 
AX'hicli  alone,  the  soul,  when  all  else  ftdls  from  it,  shall  go  towards  the 
golden  gates  of  the  new  arid  brighter  morning. 

"  As  the  first  and  introductory  fdyll  thus  seems  to  indicate  the 
coming  and  the  recognition  of  the  soul,  so  the  ensuing  idylls  of  the 
'Round  Table'  show  how  its  influence  fares — waxes  or  wanes — in 
the  great  battle  of  life.  Through  all  of  these  we  see  the  body  and 
its  passions  gain  cuntinuully  gieatrr  sway,  till  in  the  end  the  Spirit's 
earthly  work  is  thwarted  and  defeated  by  the  Hesh.  Its  immortalitj' 
alone  remains  to  it,  and,  with  this,  a  deathless  hope. 
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"  From  the  sweet  spring  breezes  of  Gareth  and  the  story  of  '  Geraint 
and  Enid,'  where  the  first  gust  of  poisoning  passion  bows  for  a  time 
witfi  ho-se  suspicion,  yet  passes  and  loaves  pnre^  great  and  simple 
heart,  we  are  led  through  'Merlin  and  Vivien,'  where,  early  in  the 
storm,  we  see  great  wit  and  genius  succumb, — and  through  *  Lance- 
lot and  Elaine,'  where  the  piteous  early  death  of  innocence  and 
hope  results  from  it, — to  '  The  Holy  Grail,'  where  we  find  religion 
itself  under  the  stress  of  it,  anil,  despite  the  earnest  cf5Forte  of  the 
soul,  blown  into  mere  fastastic  shapes  of  superstition.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  nobler  and  manlier  apology  for  pure  and  sane  and 
practical  religion,  fit  for  mighty  men,  thau  the  verdict  of  the  Kitig 
at  the  end  of  this  wonderful  poem. 

"In  'Pelleas  and  Ettarre '  the  storm  of  coiTuptiou  culminates, 
whirling  the  sweet  waters  of  young  love  and  faith  (the  very  life-spring 
of  the  world)  out  from  their  proper  channels,  sweeping  them  into 
mist,  and  casting  them  in  hail  upon  the  land.  A  scarcely-concealed 
harlot  here  rides  splendid  to  the  Court,  and  is  crowned  Queen  of 
Beauty  in  the  lists  ;  the  lust  of  the  flesh  is  all  but  paramount.  Then 
come.^  the  dismal  '  autumn-dripping  gloom'  of  the  Last  Tournament, 
with  its  awful  and  portentous  close — and  then  in  '  Guinevere  '  the 
final  lightning  stroke,  and  all  the  fabric  of  tbu  earthly  life  faUs 
smitten  into  dust,  leaving  to  the  soul  a  Iiroken  heart  for  company, 
and  a  conviction  that  if  in  this  world  only  it  had  hope,  it  were  of  all 
things  most  miserable, 

"  Thus  ends  the  '  Round  Table,'  and  the  story  of  the  life-long 
labour  of  the  soul. 

"  Tliere  remains  but  the  passing  of  the  soul '  from  the  great  deep  to 
the  great  deep,'  and  this  is  the  subject  of  tlie  closing  idyll.  Here 
the  '  last  dim,  weird  battle,'  fought  out  in  densest  mist,  stands  for 
a  picture  of  all  human  death,  and  paints  its  awfulness  and  confusion. 
The  soul  alone,  enduring  beyond  the  end  wherein  all  else  is  .swallowed 
up,  sees  the  mist  clear  at  la.st,  and  finds  those  thi-ee  crowned  virtues, 
'abiding'  true  and  fast,  and  waiting  to  convey  it  to  its  rest,  Cha- 
racter, upheld  and  forraeil  by  these,  is  the  immortal  outcome  of 
mortal  life.  They  wail  with  it  awhile  in  sympathy  for  the  failure  of 
its  earthly  plans  ;  but  at  the  very  last  of  all  are  heard  to  change 
their  sorrow  into  aonga  of  joy,  and  departing,  '  vani.sh  into  light.'  "* 

Now  in  giving  such  a  significance  to  the  old  legends  Mr,  Tennyson 
has  kept  truer  and  closer  to  their  spirit  thau  some  readers  of  their 
letter  only  have  perceived.  F»r  nothing  is  more  remarkable  amongst 
all  the  various  and  disconnected  versions  of  the  older  time.s  than  the 
tendency  to  make  of  Kiug  Arthur  an  ideal  man.    This  constantly  pcr- 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  foregoing  paasogd  is  extracted  froci  an  artiol«  whicli 
appeared  in  the  Sjteetator  of  Jima&ry,  1 870. 
VOL.   XXI.  3  Q 
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vades  them  over  a  sweep  of  centuries,  and  notwitlistandiug  all  the 
great  diversities  of  form  and  treatment. 

Had  it  been  worlli  his  while  the  poet  might  easily  have  justifi* 
himself  as  an  antiquary  also  by  adding  to  the  "  Flos  regiuii  Artums 
of  his  title-page  such  extracts  as  this  from  Joseph  of  Elxeter: — 

"  The  old  world  knows  not  his  peer,  nor  will  the  futnre  sho-w  tis  his  equal,' 
ftlone  towers  over  all  other  kings,  better  than  the  post  ones,  and  greater  tj^im ' 
that  arc  to  be." 

Or  this  from  the  "  Brut  ab  Arthur"  :— 

"  In  short,  Ood  has  not  made,  since  Adam  was,  the  man  more  perfect  than  Attbnr.' 

Or  tliis  from  Albcric : — 

*•  Hie  jacet  Artums,  flo«  regnm,  gloria  regni, 
Qoem  iirobitoB  mortun  oommcndat  laude  perennL" 

Or  many  others,  in  which  (jus  Sharon  Turner  says)  "all  human  p?* 
fectiou  was  collected  in  Arthui*." 

But,  indeed,  it  was  not  worth  while.     From  the  very  first  he  haj 
jizeil  ui>on  the  cardinal  point  of  the  ancient  thought  about  Arthi 
fund  this  was  sufticient. 

The  royal  Liberator  of  his  people — who  shall  surely  come  again  and 
complete  his  work  ; — the  mystically  born   King,  \Tictorious,  defeats 
but  deathless — this  wjis  the  central  figure  of  a  whole  literature  whic 
flourished  for  generations,  and  doubtless  was  tlie  secret  of  its  wondei 
ful  influence  and  duration. 

It  is  difficult   not  to  see  the  analogy  it  suggests,  and  difficult 
doubt  that  as  a  Ivnightly  version  of  the  Christ  Himself,  that  figur 
became  so  popular  in  the  days  of  chi\'alry. 

It  may  surely  well  have  been  so,  for  all  the  thought  of  the  tim< 
ran  unconsciously  into  but  one  mould,  and — as  a  sort  of  compromis 
between  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Christ  winch  men  wei 
able  to  l)car — the  ideal  of  chivalry  was  fostered  by  clerical   lea 
aud  invention  as  much  as  by  lay  imitation  and  reverence. 

The  blemishes  and  sliort-comings  of  it,  inseparable  by  reason  of  ii 
traditionary  groAvth,  were  of  course  censured,  although  chiefly  fronii 
an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view ;  and  in  the  latest  versions  the  priest-l 
bred  Galaba<l  displaces  as  an  ideal  the  warrior-kmg  himself.     But] 
this  is  towards  the  ending  of  its  time,  and  when  the  whole  cycle  of 
the  legends  was  losing  influence. 

Mr.  Tennyson  was  thus  amply  justified  by  ancient  precedent   in] 
making  of  his  iV^thur  an  ideal  king,  and  also  in  moulding  his  plastic 
material,  as  the  old  bards  and  rhymers  and  compilers  did,  to  suit  hi 
purpose. 
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If  he  lias  chosen  to  make  a  parable  not  only  of  a  soul,  but  of  thi" 

I  Crowneii  Soul — to  paint  a  '"  blaiuelcss  king," — in  other  words  to  wiiti; 

^  an  "  Imitatioa  of  Christ,''  the  mass  of  modem  meu  will  think  that  ho 

has  chosen  well  and  wisely,  and  will  thank  him  for  it.     \\'hat  the 

ancient  men  did  unconsciously  and  in   part  he  scorns  to  have  done 

deliberately  and  thoughtfully. 

To  a  certain  set,  however,  this  proceeding  gives  a  great  offence,  jiud 
they  assail  it  precisely  on  the  grounds  allegetl  against  tho  King  by  the 
baser  sort  in  the  poem  itself.  Men  who  dislike  the  Christian  ideal  as 
such,  and  hold  it  to  bo  merely  effeminate,  call  the  Arthur  of  the 
Idylls  "  an  impeccable  prig."  and  rage  against  his  want  of  manliness. 
They  would  cry  down  "  self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control," 
to  set  up  self-indulgence,  and  would  push  back  down-hill  again 
towards  the  brutes  the  race  which  has  so  tediously  climbed  a  little 
upward.s  from  them. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  really  manly  critics  would  do  this,  and 
whether  doing  it  is  not  in  itself  a  note  of  effeminacy.  Those  who  cried 
loudest  "lo  bacche,"  were  not  of  old  the  manliest  of  their  kind. 
Nor,  if  in  these  days  women  writers  and  women-like  men  full  down 
and  worship  animal  passion,  does  it  even  follow  tliat  they  have  most 
of  what  they  simulate  and  praise.  Rather  perliaps  tliey  so  much 
lack  it  that  even  a.s  animals  they  are  in  defect,  and  as  defective 
animals  they  make  their  bleat  for  it.  The  full  and  perfect  animal 
looks  further  on  fur  his  ambition.  Tlie  imperfect  one  ^nda  fielil 
enough  for  unfulfilled  desires  and  unattaiued  powers  without  tran- 
scending the  limits  of  the  brute. 

It  is  clear  that  in  making  of  his  ideal  man  so  obviously  an  imitation 
of  Christ,  Mr.  Tenny.son  has,  and  must  always  iiavc  htul,  the  most, 
direct  intention  to  oppose,  so  far  as  lies  within  his  powor,  tho  gospel 
of  the  "  fleshly  school."  He  clearly  holds  that  the  old  chivalrous 
ideal  of  a  pereonal  and  knightly  purity  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
highest  qualities  possible  to  men  and  nations,  and  a  doctrine  more- 
over which  there  is  good  need  just  now  to  preach  from  the  huuaetop. 

We  would  commend  to  certain  writers  the  high  soug  of  the  knights 
as  they  went  before  the  king: — 

"  Blow,  trumpet !  he  wiU  lift  u«  from  the  dust. 
Blow,  trumpet  I  live  the  strength,  and  die  the  Imt !" 

and  with  this  we  may  pass  on  from  them  and  their  bleatings. 

Nothing  us  more  remarkable,  touching  the  symbolic  aspect  of  the 
Idylls,  than  the  way  in  which  it  is  attained  without  the  slightest 
forcing  of  the  realistic  naiTative.  Indeed  so  fine  are  the  touches 
which  convey  it,  tliat  but  for  the  author's  own  admission  many 
readers  would  still  hold  there  was  no  parable  at  all.     It  is  very 
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interesting    to   follow   the   thread   of    realism    which    is    preeerred 
throughout,  ami  which,  ■whether  intentionally  or  not,  serves  the  doable 
purpose  of  entirely  screening  any  such  symbolic  under-meaning  from 
all  who  do  not  care  to  seek  it,  and  also  of  accounting  naturally, 
for  tlie  supernatural  adventures  and  beliefs  recorded  in  the  ator 
itself. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  "  The  Holy  Qrail,"  the  various  apparitions 
the  mystic  vessel  are  explicable  by  passing  meteors  or  sudden  l^hl 
ning  flashes  seen  in  a  season  of  great  tempests  and  thunderstorms 
first  acting  on  the  hysterical  exaltation  of  an  enthusiastic  nun,  an<j 
then,  by  contagion  from  her  faith,  upon  the  imaginations  of  a  fei 
kindred  natures. 

Again,  in  the  "  Coming  of  Artliur,"  the  marvelloua  story  of  his 
birth,  as  told  by  Bleys,  might  simply  have  been  founded  on  a  ship- 
wreck when  tlie  sea  was  phosphoresecut,  an«l  the  dragon-shaped  bark 
lifted  up  tjn  wave-crests  against  the  heaven,  and  when  all  hands. 
suddenly  perished,  save  one  infant,  who  was  washed  ashore. 

Or,  again,  in  the  same  poem,  the  three  mystic  Queens  at  the  Corona 
tion — who  become,  in  one  sense,  so  all-importaat  in  their  meaning- 
derive  their  import  in  the  eyes  of  Bellicent  simply  from  the  accidei 
of  coloured  beams  of  light  falling  upon   them  from  a  stained-gla 
window. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to  consider  the  "  Idyl 
of  the  King  "  from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  and  so  much  ha.s  ol 
late  been  written  on  their  treatment  and  execution  that  little  coulc 
well  be  added.  Yet  it  may  be  permitted  in  conclusion  to  call  atten- 
tion  to  one  or  two  points  of  workmanship  which  seem  to  have  escaj 
the  notice  of  many  critics. 

One  of  them  is  the  Proportion  which  is  kept  throughout  betweef 
the  fashion  of  the  Iciuguugc  employed  and  the  matter  which  it 
conveys.  It  rises  anil  falls  in  tone  very  markedly  with  the  nature 
the  subject.  For  instance,  the  first  and  last  idylls  have  a  distinctlj 
more  grave,  elevated,  and,  so  to  speak,  "  monumental "  charactei 
than  the  body  of  the  work,  and  the  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  open- 
ing and  closing  poems  deal  with  the  more  striking  awfulnesses  of 
Birtli  and  Death  ;  while  in  poems  of  the  "Round  Table"  we  move] 
in  and  out  "  among  the  throngs  of  men,"  and  the  daily  ways  am 
doings  of  life. 

Here  the  gravity  and  state  of  the  diction   is  much  modified.     It 
descends  into  more  or  less  of  colloijuial  and  familiar — falling  to  its] 
lowest  on   the   tongue   of   Vivien,   and   rising   when   Lancelot,   or 
Arthur,  or  Merlin  speaks,  but  preserving  a  general  level  below  that] 
which  tells  of  the  coming  and  passing  of  the  soul. 

Another  point  is  the  consummate  art  with  which  the  irregularities 
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of  the  versification,  while  they  break  up  or  preTent  all  monotony,  are 
nlmost  invariably  introduced  where  they  help  the  meaning  as  much 
as  the  mu.sic. 

They  recur  at  frequent  intervals  with  a  little  waver  or  ripple 
which  relieves  all  deadness  of  svirface,  and  changes  the  shining  tracts 
of  verse  from  standing  waters  into  flowing  streams.  But  though  the 
author  seems  to  be  dealing  with  his  words  simply  as  with  musical 
notes — and  with  especial  love  for  a  certain  subtle  demi-semiquaver — 
yet  in  fact  occasion  is  almost  always  taken  from  the  action  of  the 
passage,  and  where  a  sense  of  quickened  or  altered  movement, 
whether  of  event  or  feclingj  is  iu  be  given. 

Thus,  to  quote  at  random  from  a  page  or  two  of  the  last  published 
idyll.  Sir  Gareth  : — 

"  Then  woald  he  whistlo  rapid  db  anj  lark 

«  •  <  •  « 

Blusteiing  upoa  them  like  a  sadden  wind, 

•  •  •  *  • 

Would  huny  thither,  and  when  he  saw  the  knightg, 

•  «  •  •  • 

'  TI17  promise,  King ' — and  Axthar  glancing^  at  him." 


In  all  such  cases — and  they  abound  in  every  idyll — the  sense  of 
the  passage  gains  as  much  as  the  sound,  and  the  result  is  as  refresh- 
ing as  the  analysis  of  the  process  is  interesting. 

As  the  pages  are  turned  over  for  instances  of  this  treatment,  and 
as  name  after  name  again  catches  the  eye,  one  is  newly  struck  by  the 
abundant  and  dramatic  variety  of  the  men  and  women  moving  to  and 
fro.  All,  as  before  said,  are  alive  and  recognizable  at  a  glance,  at  the 
sound,  as  it  were,  of  their  voices. 

Lancelot  in  the  splendour  of  his  double  nature  (a  double  star 
with  just  such  complicated  orbit)  moves,  and  must  always  move, 
tipon  a  level  with  the  King  himself,  in  interest,  and  even  closer  to 
ordinaiy  sympathy.  The  ceaseless  inner  war  which  tears  him 
before  our  eyes,  breeds  in  us  a  sense  of  nearer  kinship  than  we  dare 
to  claim  with  the  Royal  calm.  But  through  it  all  how  lofty  and 
how  great  he  is  ;  no  wonder  that  he  "  knew  not  he  should  die  a  holy 
man,"  and  no  wonder  also  that  he  did  so  die. 

Tristram  comes  next — with  half  of  Lancelot  left  out  of  him — a 
second  Esati — as  bold,  as  careless,  as  attractive,  and  as  animal — 
and  when  he  dies  liow  fitting  is  the  swift,  dark  death  that  seems  to 
abolish  both  him  and  his  works. 

Then  Gawain — man  of  this  world  essentially — ("  man  about  town" 
would  perhaps  be  his  neai-est  modem  equivalent) — flashing  into 
transient   fits  of  nobleness  and  tumbling  ever  into  pits  of  selfish 
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meanness — "  too  blind  to  have  desire  to  see,"  yet  fired  with 

zeal  to  help  the  weak  against  the  strong  when  the  occasion  cooMi' 

hefore  Lis  eyes  ;  the  slave  altogether,  in  short,  of  what  he  sees. 

Tlien  comes  Sir  Percivale,  with  ready  pure  and  fervid  heart  anti 
tongue — whose  warm  and  natural  love  "  being  rudely  blunted  " — haa^ 
made  of  his  impressible  temperament — as  of  Lis  sister's — ^a  propeej 
soil  for  asceticism.     He  turns  finally  to  the  holy  vision  at  the  cost 
a  mean  treason  impossible  to  such  a  nature  save  under  the  hardening 
impulse  of  fanaticism,  ami  shuts  himself  away  from  a  world  whtct 
he  finds  himself  unequal  either  to  combat  or  to  help. 

How  different  from  Sir  Bors,  hi.s  fellow-enthusiast^ — who  n< 
could  have  told  the  story  of  the  Grail — nor  desecrated  by  any  speec 
the  things  which  belonged  to  God  and  his  OAvn  heai't.  His  tendof 
true,  and  loyal  spirit  had  its  roots  down  so  deep,  that  none  but  sucl 
love  as  the  Kings  could  pierce  to  where  they  fed  on  liiddcn 
perennial  springs  of  faith  and  prayer. 

And  both  of  these  again  how  diffcTent  frcm  Galahad — the  "wn 
unearthly  cometary  knight;  the  monk  in  ai'mour ;  slave  of  his  owi 
illusions ;  deaf  and  blind  to  everything  besides  \  as  ignorant  of  thi 
world  as  Gawain  of  the  soul ;  a  pseudo-Curtius  who  makes  tlie  gul 
he  leaps  into,  and  draws  down  after  him  those  who  might  else  bavi 
"  fulfilled  the  boundless  purpose  of  the  King,"  and  served  and  sav( 
the  common  weal  with  "crowning  common  sense." 

And  so  we  might  go  ou  from  man  to  man,  and  from  woman 
woman  throughout — from  the  garrulous  old  Leodegran  at  th©  begii 
ning,  full  of  his  little  sayings  and  proverbs,  to  little  Dagonet 
the  end,  with  his  palhutic  many-sided  ironies  and  touching  loyal  faitl 
— a  "  converted "  fool  who  has  by  no  means  lost  his  wit  with  bii 
wickedness,  and  puts  the  fool's  cap  on  his  questioner. 

And  withal  it  is  no  study  of  Vivisection  with  the  Poet  turned  ini 
a  demonstrator  of  anatomy — nor  a  string  of  in.stances    of  morbi<i| 
introspection,  but  above  all  things  a  Poem.     The  Umits  and  condi- 
tions of  Art  are  observed  and  respected  profoundly,  and  with  all  \\ 
fulness  and  multitude  there  is  never  loss  of  Form,  or  confusion,  ot 
contradiction.     Everywhere  *' the  spirit  of  the  prophet  is  subject  tal 
tbo  prophet" 
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Alicb  Ladiea'  Society  of  DarmiUdt,  The, 

Aiuerican  rn»j'«.book,  The:  A  Litiirgiool 
Study,  119;  oiillini?  of  tlie  history  of  Ame- 
rican rex-jsion,  122 ;  duiiiiros  iniruduied— 
thost;  ncci'fiiitated  by  llu'  nlteri-d  poUtic.il 
condition  of  the  country,  126 ;  removiil  of 
obMlet^  word*  and  [>]irii3«s  and  inoorrect 
expreniono,  127;  ihiinges  sug^fetcd  bv 
fiu«e_««itiun.lit,  129;  chnnges  made  under 
the  influence  of  the  KoyalCotnmisnion  of 
1689,  129;  ouiicciioiis  iind  nim-ndmcntii, 
132;  chutig«c  in  the  Comniunian  Service, 
134  ;  in  the  other  offioes,  136. 

Arctii!  Expedition  to  the  North- West,  The 
First,  520 ;  oomnierce  tlic  motive  for  mari- 
time diicovery,  534  ;  early  rovnges  of  di«- 
coverj-,  635;  KrobisLir's  «?Iirly  hiiitr.rv,  543; 
his  expedition  pet«  under  w'nv,  .544";  huid 
in  sight.  046  ;  they  fall  in  with  the  sjivn^i-s, 
64" ;  retxim  of  the  expedition,  648 ;  i  ro- 
bither's  death,  552. 

Bjornsiekxe  Bjiiuxsox,  45;  neconntof  his 
play,  "  8i£unl  the  Biistard,"  47. 

Caxaua  and  the  Treiity  of  Woihington,  097 ; 
the  tisheriea  quMlion,  598  ;  the  nuvigalioii 
of  the  St.  Liiwrence,  603  ;  tlie  San  Jiuiu 
Boundarv,  60-3 ;  the  Fenian  niida,  6<K). 

Creeds  in  Churth  and  Chiipel,  Ou,  283;  that 
Jctiu  wnji  the  Met>«iuh  the  onlv  creed  to  bu 
found  in  tlie  New-  Te.-taniout,  '284  ;  there  is 
no  reasonable  objection  to  an  individual  or 
a  church  isnuirig  a  BiatcniLnl  of  what  they 
may  deem  reli^rious  trath,  285;  but  we 
ouaht  to  guard  ajtain.-Jt  conHidrring  it  an 
infotlible  doounuut,  "JSG ;  tht-  three  Creeds 
and  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  287  ;  creedn  do 
Uot  tend  to  produce  peace  iind  hamiony,  290 ; 
they  place  artificial  iin|iedimenti)  in  (he  way 
of  yngress  towards  a  litttcr  knowledge  of 
rcli|;ioiu  truth,  2!>0  ;  answer  to  the  objwtiou 
founded  on  the  fuel  that  ChrixlLiniiy  is  a 
divine  revelation,  292;  the  rrccd  system 
tenda  to  inipress  a  atatioaary  churHiTer  on 
erenr  subject  of  thouj^ht,  3'72 ;  the  tnist- 
UoedT  system  araonp  tlw  (.ougreiji»tionuli>.t!!, 
376;  creed-BUbicrlntion  among  the  Wes- 
leyau  Methodists,  382 ;  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection founded  on  the  nf«uni)>tiou  of  the 
authority  of  the  Chun.-h  as  the  (tuardtiin  sad 
ejtpoimdcr  of  rohgious  tiuth,  384  ;  the  u>e 
of  private  judpnont  our  right  and  our  ro- 
epousibility^  386. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  408;  contro\-cr9v  as  to  him 
not  yet  cloDcd.  409;  Mr.  Cwlyte's  work, 
410;  the  cause  of  his  nieaaurelesAKupcriiirity 
as  a  comruentator  over  others,  411  ;  Crom- 
Wl-II's  boyhood  and  youth,  412;  enters  I'ar- 
liomi'nt,  413  ;  riiises  soldier*,  417;  MantUiii 
Moor,  419  ;  Nascby,  420;  rupture  bLlween 
the  Presbyterians  and  tlic  IndependentH, 
422;    Charles's    death,    425;     Crouiwell's 


Irish  |iol icy,  I2G;  and  Seol.h,  428;  battle 
of  W'oiewter,  12»  ;  L'romw  ''H'a  reslunilion  of 
ancient  English  Itcedom  his  best  Tindioa- 
tion,  430. 

DuAUA,  The  German  and  Fr^neh,33.'>;  influ- 
ence of  j»irtorrial  art  on  the  tiistefor  dramatic 
art,  3.3.1 ;  the  lluyul  Gvillory  and  the  Hof 
Theater  !»t  Dre.sden.  ;.H56  ;  hvitnitn  fiympathy 
the  foinxLtiion  vf  dniinutir  i-nlertainment, 
337  ;  coinpleteness  of  dranujlir  lp)(i.sIiilion 
in  Genuany,  33S  ;  the  stKninir  nywem  con- 
demned both  in  France  and  (Jerriiany,  .341  ; 
the  drama  a  slate  affair  in  Gennnnv,  343 ; 
dislinelion  twtween  Fit-nch  and  (jorniuii 
artists,  345;  Shaki-^penri'  admired  now  in 
Fi'inee  as  in  Germany,  347 ;  the  dnunn  in 
London,  348. 

Ethxoi.oqy  of  ToUaiesia,  Mr.  Wallace  on 
the,  .389;  general  rcH'mbhince  bi-tween  the 
true  Malays  and  Ihv  Foljuesians,  391 ;  phy- 
sical eharaetcristic-s  391 ;  moral  and  mental 
characteristics  uud  habits,  30^;  losgunge, 
401. 

Faith  and  Knowledge,  719. 

Fniudi'  and  Calvin,  431;  fundamental  ar- 
ticle of  Calvinism  eleniiil  predestinatiun. 
432 ;  this  do^na  throws  Imek  the  entire  of 
human  u!;ency  on  the  .Mini^hty,  433 ;  Cal- 
vin's Uod  is  Calvin  liimself,  4114  ;  foresigrht 
and  pre-onlin.ition  distinct,  430 ;  where  are 
the  eternal  decrees  to  hi-  found  f  437;  who 
is  to  triumph— Uod  or  the  devil  -  438, 

Future  State  of  .Sou],,  Uu  the.  913;  Origen's 
opinions,  919;  Jeremy  Taylor's  919;  Til- 
lotson's,  920;  Ilr.  >ewii'ian*8,  922;  Mr. 
Maurice's,  923  ;  no  anvhor  for  (he  soul  but 
in  the  fact  of  the  incarnation,  926. 

Geukor  Mason,  A.R..\.,  the  Tictures  of  dif 
late, 724  ,  a  boni  puinler,  725 ;  his  iuspirution 
derived  IVom  home  lut-nes,  72(>;  (he  FpLrit 
of  his  work  es*eutially  niodeni,  728  ;  the 
close  of  the  day  his  fu  von  lite  hour,  and  the 
fall  of  the  year  his  best-loved  season,  729 ; 
wind  n  favourite  element  with  him,  731 ; 
hu  three  most  important  works,  732 ;  his 
iiosition  as  a  painter  uni(|Me,  7'i^. 

Gilds  and  Friendly  Societi'";.  Part  1. — 
(iilds,  •553 ;  delliution  of  the  tciTU,  oo6 ; 
the  lrith-)rildd  or  )«eacv-g:ildf,  !}6' ;  ;.'ihl.-« 
mauily  n-lig-iouii,  5i>8  ;  gild  merchants,  oOl  ; 
tlic  craft-gilds,  6G2  ;  the  pild  system  at  il« 
bcatatUie  cud  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
£6o;  their  property  coniifcatnl  by  1  Kdwiird 
VI.,  d&!j ;  aniilugous  asioi  uitions  among  liie 
Greeks  and  Komaiis,  <%7,  i'art  11. — 
Friendly  amieties,  737  ;  friendly  8«>cieties 
existed  jn  the  latter  half  of  the  iR'Venteentll 
century.  739 ;  trainliktion  from  the  gild  to 
the  friendly  society,  740  ;  the  lir>t  Friendly 
Mocieties  Act,  743 ;  the  family  element  in 
friendly  societies,  74t>;  results  of  our 
friendly  aocicty  legislation,  748 ;  the  simple 
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■irknets  nnd  burinl  club,  7*8 ;  pf nnannit 
90<'ietie!>,  7^30  :  uniform  pajnuoiit?,  75*2 ;  the 
AfHliitUs]  nociclie!),  lfy\ ;  unniiiiy  ttocii-tin, 
75G ;  the  groat  burinl  •ocictip*.  7'37 ;  Scotoh 
and  IrUh  frieadly  woietion,  758. 

IIekepitauv  Trinnnia»ion  of  Acquin?<l  Pny- 
chiciit  Untiitft,  On  Ihi-,  "iffS;  the  jihysioltury 
of  ineutnl  habit  ciuinot  lie  undrnlnoil  with* 
out  a  preliminary  study  of  liodily  h;>liit, 
21)6 ;  action  of  the  fonmitive  jxuvcr,  2P7 ; 
in  n-production  n  fontialivf  ciiiwicity  traiu- 
mittcd  \o  the  gonn,  296;  tliiit  fonii  of 
nutrition  wbioh  i«  the  result  of  haliitual 
alcoholic  exema  csertx  n  moAt  injurious  in- 
fluence upon  tho  olTlrorinjr,  299 ;  cjctiacts 
from  "Humnn  rhy^inlosy"  on  th«nilionnlo 
of  lutbit,  300:  intlufni-o  of  truinin;;  on  Itiu 
■hcphbrd't  do^,  307 ;  llr.  T.  A.  Xniffht's 
olMcrrations,  307  ;  M.  UoulLn':)  Memoir  on 
tht>  cluin^-s  obsen'able  on  Europenn  Jo- 
Tnvttic  anuoalii  whirh  have  bet'ii  triin»ported 
to  America,  310;  Mr.  Darwin  on  birda, 
312;  difficulty  of  applying  the  phyriolog-icil 

?rinii|ile:i  hud  doN^rt  to  the  cilm'  «f  mini, 
78 ;  paych(doL'i«tii  niLttukeu  who  luild 
wiy  argument  an  to  the  congenital  or  nc- 
quired  niiturr  of  human  instinct*  on  the 
biisiii  of  ob.«ir\'iition  of  the  lower  uniiii.'il*, 
7W);  ca»c  of  Jrnimy  Morpin,  TSl ;  no  in- 
♦tinctivo  t<'ndencii?*  of  a  protective  kind 
exist  congenit.illy  in  the  nuninn  infiint, 
783;  the  deep-sea  rewmrchec,  784 ;  insfc-ts 
in  wliieh  a  vide  range  of  instinet.s  mnnifeata 
iiM'lf  in  eonnection  iritli  iiu  eliilKinitr  nie- 
t'lmniani,  7S6;  importuire  of  the  doetrine 
thiit  we  only  bocome  can»eic>UB  of  Uie  idea- 
ttoual  change*  of  which  tlu'  cerebrum  is  the 
iu»trunient  through  the  tninMniMJon  of  the 
"impressions"  of  tliosc  cL;inge»  to  tlic  sen- 
sorr  tract  at  its  btwe,  700;  »11  nientnl 
activity  dc|H'nderit  on  •  chcniieiil  reaction 
between  the  blood  and  the  bnun,  807  ;  the 
reproduction  oi  juist  states  of  cong<:iou«ncsi>, 
W;9;  strictly  mental  phenomena  pre-ient 
tliciuRelveA  under  purely  tuiitenal  coudi- 
tioiis,  871;  aphana  oiie  of  the  most  n.- 
iniirknble  reauitB  of  recent  pathological  n-- 
K'lia-h,  873 ;  "  learning  by  heart "  iihould 
bo  Milled  leaniing  by  »cn8e,  87o ;  effect*  of 
finrfti.'ffi  on  the  mind,  878 :  questions  for 
II  to  throw  light  upon,  884. 

H'  Eionomie*,  927  ;  Mr.  Herbert 

^,  iiiiition  of  patriotism  exaiuiued, 

928;  Mr.  W.  11.  Greg  on  luxiuioua  expen- 
diture, 930. 

Irklam)  of  the  IriKh,  252 ;  the  Brelion  code 
of  Uwii,  255 ;  the  statute  of  Kilkenny,  258 ; 
the  Senchus  Mor,  260 ;  the  Gaelic  'law  of 
distreiw,  2t52;  the  raluo  »rt  on  phy>icttl 
dixtinetion,  2G7 ;  nuceessinn  to  property, 
2(58  ;  dtinie<ilic  responsibility,  268 ;  the  rora- 
iiuitati«n  tine  for  lioniicide,  2<39  ;  treutmeut 
of  hostage  suretien,  271 ;  land  tenure,  273 ; 
l:iw8  regulating'  marriage,  274 ;  educatioik 
of  children,  276  ;  fosterage,  279. 

Iriah  t^uention,  The,  503  ;  its  two  piirt.^ — re- 
s}K>n!iibi)ity  for  the  pant,  and  proper  conduct 
I'lT  the  future,  50.1 ;  tlirce  ciri  iimstimres 
which  have  intliieni-ed  IrJKli  destiiiv,  504  ; 
Ihe  country,  5o5;  the  race,  .506;  the  reli- 
giuu,  606;  evil  legaides  of  the  past,  514: 
disestabliithment,  616  ;  rt>fonu  of  thu  Ituiu 


law,  51 7 ;  all  grievance*  now  nmoredjB 
tho  union,  S18;  a  frtv  nnd  eqaml  union  I 
only  one  which  on  Kngliahinan   ran  ilian,^ 
520 ;    some    prefer  a   fedcrnl    union.   521; 
Home  nile  imd  univeniity  erhi'^ntirin,  AS; 
one  spcs>i»l  difficulty  ill '  'fair! 

with  the  Catholic*  at  i 
I«  n  Cluiiitinn  Life  Feu-j;  .  ...  -iivae 
•MM);  "Joshua  Davidson,"  GWO;  opirit  of ^ 
the  book,  B81;  tho  vroblorn  whirh  it  at- 
tempts to  u;  "  ippraarhcd 
from  a  diii  '•'^3;  non- 
n-sirttunei',  >  .  '■"'^;  i"*?^"^ 
vidence,  691 ,  deiiuiici>iU<ju  of  wt^illh,  094; 
conimuimm,  696 ;  the«e  not  praotitioble  in 
our  diiys,  693  ;  in  order  to  reaxsb  the  spirit 
of  Christ's  teaching  wu  mu5t  penetrate 
through  the  letter,  698. 

Jescits  in  Englund,  This  27 ;  pntiiinsl  rlia> 

ructcr  of  modem   theological  "     >.rsy, 

28;  the  political  ideraent   i;  ^lu- 

ticisin,  30;  aud  in  the  Ultl  <  ■■ve- 

ment  in  Gemmny,  31  ;  £iiKlL>h  Uoioaa 
Catholicism  forsaking  Liberalism  io  poUtM, 
32;  ProtcstAntLAm  anti-ltotuan  nnd  nnti- 
Conscrvntive,  32  ;  the  Knglinh  Jetiiits  auY 
be  called  upon  to  prove  tLrir  s.^i  i.il  and 
I«diticnl  hiirnilcMneHji,   34  ;    )  -ci- 

pulsioii  uf  the  Jesuit*  a  mi-  ■•a- 

sequcnoe*  of  Lord  KuiMseirK  I- .iIUt, 

38 ;  ehiimcteristies  of  the  Jesuits,  4U ;  im- 
possible to  foresee  the  futurv  de»tiuy  of  the 
society,  44. 

Laboxtr  Movotncnt,  The,  226 ;  risings  of  tlie 
serf*  in  France,  227;  in  England,  228; 
Jack  Cade's  rebellion,  229;  thf  pe^uanta' 
war  in  Ocnuany,  230;  mcK!  -  ■'  ik*, 
231  ;  the  present  Isbour  nio\  I  .ng- 

land  marked  by  the  abfccnce  .■  .  :ind 

respect  for  law,  2^12 ;  doubtful  if  Trades 
Umons  haw  niisiMl  wiipe*,  235  ;  but  they 

have  etlei-ted  the  economienl  --"tiou 

of  thu  working  man,  23<) ;  '  on 

tl>e  increase  in  En>.'li-«h  pan-  iash 

wages  compel  ecdnomj'  of  lj.b jur,  !i3S; 
then  will  cume  economy  of  soldiers'  blcxid, 
239  ;  CO  •  operation  n  fruit  of  the  hibour 
movement,  240 ;  abuses  of  unionists,  244 : 
t!ic  community  object*  to  be  ■•'enmer»«<!,'' 
244;    peacCBlily-conducted     '  i.ii. 

245;  strikes  and    lock-tuit-  ;  .. 

war,  246  ;  dangers  which  thri.;:Li.  .; ;i-'v, 

251. 

Mr.MuriTT :  from  q  Clerical  Point  of  Vieir, 
rWl  ;  tlie  "solicitor"  mendicant,  352:  the 
Sabbath  petition  mongers,  354  ;  tLe  ctreet 
onitor,  35i) ;  the  street  beggar,  357 ;  indis- 
criniinate  relief,  359;  operations  of  the 
Mile-end  Uelief  Comniittet-,  3<52.  ways  va 
which  the  clergy  encounige  rarndicitj, 
305 ;  organization  iiecc'tsury  in  tho  trvat- 
ident  of  mendicancy,  309. 

Minicle,  The  Nature  and  Authority  of,  627; 
whnl  is  it  which  may  be  properly  cfllUii 
"  raimi'uloua "  ?  628;  miroeh^  are  eitlirr 
to  convince  or  assist,  631 ;  the  hiatory  of 
minide  it  of  iiiconstsint  power.  683  ;  our 
own  energies  ineonsUint  in  pmportion  to 
tlietr  nobleness,  633. 

Mr.  Tennvs»m's  "  King  Arthur,"  The  Uuiin- 
ing  of,  S38. 
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Xad.vi'd  on  the  Working  CI:ugc«  of  Euglnud, 
111. 

IfatuTol  Thfolopj-,  673 ;  Darwin's  doctrine, 
576  ".  llif  place  of  PniviJeiii-e,  578  ;  iintunil 
dfvclopnii'ut  of  jfooJiicss  anil  rplifri"!!,  ^i; 
Iho  fimctiuu  of  !ulviM>itv,  587;  tlic  ClirL»- 
tiuii'a  itrcsciitimfnt,  a!i7 :  the  power  of 
npcd,  588 ;  the  immuUibility  of  goodnusg, 
502  :  the  unity  of  i;o<>(luc«i,  SM ;  Agoi, 
595  ;  existence  gf  ovil.  5'J5. 

New  Heligion  of  the  Bible,  Mr.  l^tUiov 
AmoM'f,  S42 ;  his  txeaX.  aim  i«  to  provido  a 
reli<;ton  which  iliuil  (Uspense  with  tho  fla- 
siiniption  of  a  God,  Si.');  hi*  dttimlion  of 
the  iiiotlomizcd  OoJ  of  the  Uibli',  846 ; 
rijihtcouxuea*  the  charaf-teristio  of  the  tnon 
from  whom  we  g'-t  tho  Biblp,  848;  Mr. 
Arniild'a  view  of  i&M^  of  Nozureth,  851 ; 
whiit  dot's  5[r.  Arnold  bolieTe  to  be  rcriti- 
nbler  85(5 ;  i-t  it  unrca«ooab1e  to  belii've  in 
anythiuf;  thut  amnol  be  verified  by  cxpori- 
lucnt )  850  ;  Mr.  Arnold's  admitwiuns,  86() ; 
the  idcit  of  love  wanting  to  hi»  ideii  of  Gocl, 
863;  two  I'hamcterLitieii  of  Christ'*  tciich- 
ing—  the  Father  and  the  Kiugdom.  864  ; 
the  final  qneitjon — Does  Mr.  Arnold'*  ac- 
count of  Christ,  ur  tlinl  of  the  Creed*,  beat 
biurmuuize  with  the  ndmilted  fiict« }  866. 

Catholics,  Tlie,  niul  the  Ultramontftno«, 
763;  duty  of  thoJHi  who  disaent  from  tho 
dominant  party  in  n  church  to  rcniiiin  in  it 
and  endeavour' In  rcniize  their  own  ideal, 
763;  the  Old  Cnlholicj*  have  Holvcd  the 
quention,  "  Wli«t  i»  authority  ? "  772  ;  and 
"•Wluit  ia  Dogmof"  773;  the  union  of 
Churches,  774;  rhunli  reform,  775,  the 
Old  Ciitbolirs  i>iv])ow'  (lie  modem  sacerdotal 
view  of  the  inuepeiidfiifc  tif  the  clergj", 
775  ;  weaknesiies  of  the  movcinent,  776. 

Old  Eneli^  Literature,  The  Three  IntercnU 
in,  199;  \)xk  philoluyiral  intervst,  200 ;  re- 
cent philological  researthes,  201 ;  new  liitht 
on  the  gcogra;ihic:il  variations  of  Englinh, 
201  ;  and  on  the  chaiigca  which  it  haa 
undergone  chronologicallv,  20S;  the  his- 
torical interest,  205;  iliuKtratinnH,  206; 
tho  littraru  interest,  209  ;  the  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Engliac,  212 ;  the  Earlv  English,  21S; 
the  Middle  En,t:li!.h,  223. 

Old  Violins,  85  ;  history  of  tic  violin,  86; 
its  development  hampered  by  conceit*,  87 ; 
Dinffoprugcar  the  tirst  violin-nuikcr,  89; 
^rrcttt  Tiohn-raakern,  SO;  characleristicf  of 
iho  rioliu,  93;  violin- piiiyers,  99;  rine  of 
the  violin  ia  England,  101  ;  favourite 
violins  of  illustriouji  niuuekns,  103;  the 
South  Kensington  Exlubition,  104 ;  prices 
paid  for  violiiu,  108. 

Prayer,  Tlie  function  of,  in  the  Economy  of 
the  l'niver«e,  183  ;  twn  schook — tin-  npiri- 
tuulists  and  the  nuturalistn,  183;  their 
foolish  aattigoniiim,  184  ;  the  absolute  gxity 
of  phynical  law  ig  become  axiomatic,  185  ; 
pmver  has  no  validity  m  a  force  directly 
•working  wiUiin  the  domiiin  of  physical 
nature,  187;  c^ndeni'csdf  thiis,  187;  prayer 
for  thing*  phy«ii''il  distort*  the  petitioner's 
idea  of  God,  189  ;  true  gphcre  and  function 
of  prayer  purely  spiritual,  191 ;  verj-  few 
petitions  olVered  up  in  «in  absolute  and  in- 
snbordinated  manner,  103;  tho  power  of 
prayer  imineosuruble,  193. 


Pmver:  The  Two  Spheres — Are  tliey  two? 
■461 ;  Mr.  Knigbfu  propositions  shown  tu 
be  inconnlHtent,  465. 

Primitive  Societv,  701 ;  the  ojsertisd  cxistciiee 
of  savages  witJiout  a  inoml  standard  too 
groundleea  to  be  dist^ussed,  702;  coulrn- 
diclory  opinions  of  travell'jr*  and  philo- 
sophen  us  to  the  moral  state  of  savagex, 
"03 ;  their  dealings  with  their  aged,  701 ; 
suicide,  706;  marriage,  707;  posjdble  for 
savages  to  have  not  onlv  u  fair  ideal  of 
virtue  but  a  realization  oi  it,  70!);  kin«hi[>, 
711;  ceremonies  of  catia;:  and  drinking, 
713;  1aW9  OS  to  property,  716;  one  of  the 
inaiii  source!!  of  utilitarian  mnnilc,  717- 

Problems  of  the  Ueep  Sea,  The,  826;  tho 
"  Ch.illenger's"  cruise,  825;  dredging  in, 
2-500  fathoms,  827 ;  forms  of  life  to  be 
looked  for  at  that  depth,  829 ;  history  of 
thi«  br.inch  of  Biology,  830;  the  "CKal- 
Icngrcr"  will  oj)en  a  new  chapter  in  llic 
lii»torvof  the  living  world,  833;  Dr.  Wv- 
ville  'Thomson's  rensons  for  urging  tfie 
Government  to  undertake  the  work  of  ex* 
ploration,  8.35 ;  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  ocean,  %'ii. 

QrAvrrFicATioir  of  tl»e  Predicate,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  on  Sir  WilUun  Hamilton  uud 
the,  7S7. 

Quantification  of  the  Predicate,  Who  dis- 
covered the,  821. 

SoKorE.NUAUEii,  Arthur,  440;  his  life  and 
character,  443;  liis  first  work  an  attempt 
to  gencrulize  ciuiiHition  so  a;*  to  include  all 
the  other  necessarv  forms  of  thought,  445 ; 
his  doctrine  of  M^ill  and  Idea,  446;  his 
conception  of  Will  the  <'C>rncr-«tono  of  his 
philaiMnihv,  449;  his  es^jiy  on  Free-will, 
451 ;  \^  ill  tlie  onlv  real  cxiW-ncc,  453  ;  the 
spcouladra  ground  of  his  mysticism  and  his 
morali^  sab«tn,ntlally  the  same — the  unity 
of  the  Will,  458 ;  ordinary  morality  betweeii 
man  and  man,  in  practice,  conjittsinrespct  t 
for  each  other's  will,  4.59. 

Sociology,  The  Studv  of.  VI,  Subjective 
Dithciiltiea  —  Intellectual.  1  ;  difficulties, 
which  aris«  in  interpreting  the  nctioDS  of 
others,  2 ;  and  in  understanding  their  cha- 
racters, 3;  our  interpretations  must  be  more 
or  le&s  autoniorphic,  and  therefore  wrong, 
4 ;  two  emmeoufl  beliefs,  opnosite,  and  y<'f 
co-cxistenl,  5  ;  first,  the  uncnangeability  of 
mitn,  5;  second,  that  human  nature  can  be 
suddenly  modified,  6  ;  this  double  error  a*- 
sociateil  witli  the  belief  that  societies  arise 
by  manufacture,  instead  of  evolution,  8  ; 
complex  conceptions  cannot  be  put  into 
minus  destitute  of  an  odo^ujitelv-complcx 
faculty,  9;  conceptions  ot  wciology  com- 
plex, 1 1 ;  the  want  of  due  phisticitv  of  the 
complex  faculty  another  dithcLilty,  l6;  ini- 
likciy  and  Lmpo«sibte  fact»  in  Sociology, 
16 ;  supposed  opinion  of  an  independent 
obiwrver,  living  in  the  far  future,  concern - 
lag  the  Knglish,  21 ;  Jitticullics  .subjetiUve 
or  objective  according  to  tin-  [mint  of  view, 
25.  \1I.  Subjective  I)iffitultics— Emo- 
tional, 160;  the  associated  ideas  coiutitut- 
ing  a  judgment  affected  by  the  co-existing 
emotion,  160 ;  effects  of  impatience,  161 ; 
of  lovo  and  hato,  1&4 ;  the  feelings  excited 
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-iiialliigritiL'Ul,    liO  ,    tutlie   tli- 
non.  111;    IcgiJ  uhuaw,   173; 
r  'I'  htiilf  jHipei*,  175;  notwilh- 

'iin-K,  the  cry  ia  still  for  ru-irc 
t'  \,    l"(i  ;    I'.n    .iwt'   uf  the  ruIiT, 

177;   Iww  il  hii;  .:ical  «cioiio«% 

179.     VIII.   Tli.  I  bii»8,   31), 

tt,     ' -  ■  '  —the  rt'ligiim 

li  litT,  315;  ra- 

ti 1-  can  be  pru- 

UicJ  ouiy  whuij  ihc  l«o  lactors  (iilllC  U)tn 
plav,  317  ;  cXli<in'*.M  to  which  inea  are  ceir- 

f;,.\ 1 .  thuoue  form  of  belivf,  widnow 

1  I,  DIS  ,  the  doctrine  of  entirp 

K  •  ,     iiiit«uable    in    its    extreiiio 

furui,  UVJ  ,  cxtniiic-  form  of  the  religion  <>t 
•luniiy,  a'21 ;  lii>w  these  extreme  vitw* 
^cct  -..  i. .'■>■;.. ,1  oonccptiouK,  320;  tho 
t.  two  triwila  in  tlieir  un- 

li,  ^1  <r>ni''  t'*  iin  f-n-i,  -'<.'$'2. 

Till'  Ui,t-Mt  1        ■  ,   T"  '■-'■n 

jnitiiinMlh  Unit  v,  I.  ; , 

476;  it  ;iirerm  I.  1    :  t. 

477 ;  our  c*tiinttti'B  of  utlici-  races  477 ;  il 
makes  ua  ovur-ratc  the  effects  our  creecl  ittM 

Sroduoed  anil  uuJemite  the  i-ffieots  pro- 
ui«l  by  thnt  of  othory,  ISO;  illustratum.'* 
Of  this  bU«  in  tho  Fri-nih  nnd  Gcnnnn 
nation!!,  482;  the  jxTvcrtiiiiic  etfefts  of  anti- 
iMitrioti»ni,  485:  Mr,  Miitthew  Aniold  au 
Individu&l  >  -  —  ■ '  \'^'i ;  hi'  do«"»  not  con- 
fmdcr  the  '{  tulue  of  bit  facts, 

486;    hi*  s!  :  .lit  Iho    Koflish  lire 

d«neifnt  in  hIca.->  ciaminod.  487;  progrt-M 
made  in  the  abitmot  wictiei'* — lopii',  489 ; 
nifttlifv  :'■■  -  '•">.  chfinistn-,  <'Jl ;  in  the 
4oaer^  uAtrunoniv,  492 ;  geolofry, 

498;    '  .       >:    mental   Kuioncf,  UK): 

ottocl  ol  l!k  !ji.._-  •!  uiiti-putriotitni  on  sorio- 
logioul  npi'i'uliili'iii,  VM  ;  inslnniv,  a^in, 
in  Mr,  Arnold,  VM ;  his  crror^i  a«  to  the  ui- 
llurriccs  of  the  Frvm-h  Acftdcmv,  497;  as 
to  Di«?nnt,  ■'i*Hl.  X  The  Cla.i'-hin*,  635; 
like  11  N  i>goiain, 

636;  th«  cm- 

ploy,  li  .  :ilta(t  and 

emplo>  iiig  uiJiMM-N.  ^>^ii  ;  llii?  bij«  needful 
for  iwlf-prewrvntiun.  651.  XI.  The  l*oli- 
tioul  Biu-«,  799 ;  thu  fallury  tliat  resulU  are 
priiportioin'd  to  j['i>Uonce*,  801  ;  nt  shown 
lu  C'diii'utiuii,  802  ;  iu  the-  multiplication  of 
Inwa,  804  ;  the  polilical  bta«  fosters  an  un- 
due faith  in  pnlitir/il  forma,  806  ;  forma  of 
government  valuable  only  when  they  arc 
nrudiuta  of  outional  duirncter,  808  ;  proofii 
from  abroad,  Sir.l  ;  fjon,  h.-,TOf.  810  ;  »omc 
linTeovn;.''  ik- possi- 

bility of  t  '  liiin  now 

eii»t»,8ia,  ...-L,....  ...  .li.i s"-<irycon. 

verMlion,  813  ;  the  politiwil  bia«  ia  lecond 
only  to  thi?  cliua  biai  in  distoilins;  tociolo- 
Iftoil  C4aieoption«,  819 ;  it  con  dinuniiihonly 
with  the  aavanc«ment  of  society,  820. 

Tex  Y»>ttr9  of  Contimpornry  Church  History 
in  Scotliuid  :  A  Eunipeiin  Problem  lUu*- 
triitcd,  880 ;  movrmfni  toward*  union  from 
the  voluntarj-  I'n-sbyteriani  in  1863,  888; 
brought  for>s'aitl  iu  the  Ftve  Church,  SSS ; 
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fMuh  of  the  nepf)ti«ti»m».  P91 ;  jMrnn^lT- 

held  in  r.nr:. 

nirnt  np;.: 

all  the  ni(,i       ■  ;  _         .     . 

11  minority  ia  the  Free  CI 

897  ;  i>  '^ountcr-movemrtit,  ' 

of  )ii!  ''H.liire»  itatl- 

liili.  '8;  a  deput 

UL'i'l  remarkabi' 

luiid  of  ilif  iultsrview,  900;  ^  -  u- 

uiout  drawn  up  bv  the  d<  ;  li>L 

001;    iK-tai  &UnWf    '     ' 

006;  rtply  toDr.Tiil 

the  Diinonty  of  the  1 1       ' 

thrir    j>rinciples,    910,     the    In. 

lliutory  of  Scotcik  theory,  914. 

Vakb,  The  YouDRor,  652 ;  eontrmat  Iwtwern 
falbrr  and  »ou,  6-53;  n  Punl  in  fn.ifu  In, 
ewrlie<t   ^ea^4,    >'■  ■'  '   ■>  - 

cJiu8ctt<,  iind  n: 

turn*  to  F.n;laii.i  him  .n.-i-^  i  .lunniriit, 
tt58;  n^feoeiatt-a  with  the  Root-and-Braneb 
p;iriy,  6.W ;  p«es  to  Seotland  to  pervuadt- 
the  iS4K)t3  to  nMir.t  the  Parliaoient.  661; 
Viine  and  Cromwell  sign  the  Si^lmui  LMjTtie 

iuid  fovenunt,  663 ;  but  bo.t-   --«  Vr.-^ 

bvterianiim,  66o ;  Vane's  ; 
uiun«,  WK) ;  oppotie?  the  ti;.  i 
6<17  ;  wilbdmwB  temporarily  Iruni  jjtibhi. 
lifo,  668;  .Mr.  L'urlvle  on  Vane,  rt(>9 ;  rup- 
ture with  Cromwell,  670 ;  wherein  iht) 
differed,  C74  ;  iift*r  Cromwell'*  di-nlii  cntcn 
Riehard'*  Pfirlinmeut,  6*6 ;  inji>ris<rac<l> 
nnil  -  '    -  time  in  eoniposiUon.,  677. 
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Wss-ntiKsTen  Confession  of  F.tith,  The.  aa4 
Stiotrb  11  imid 

which  tl '  "^Md, 

6o;  tb.-  ;_.  ^  L  .  ;  ...  :...:,  0$: 
llw  Synod  ol  I'oit,  67 ;  relation  of  tha 
Wc8tmin.<tcr  divine*  to  ron(em)>nra,aM<u 
reli^uus  thought  at  li  "two  ^rtat 

eecleaiiwtical  partu>*—  i  ;  i  and  Puri- 

tan»,  71;  vanooa  au^nu  i  theac,  71; 

etaas  from  which  the  mciubrrB  werv  drawn, 
72;  the  great  theologidjis  outtido  tL«  A^ 
aemblv,  73  ;  LnHuencc  of  the  Confcvuon  on 
the  religioaa  thought  and  life  of  Scotlmd, 
75;  the  Revolution  at-ttlenunt.  75;  Mode- 
ratium,  77  ;  oounterartive*  "       '  :  .-nt — 

the  Miirpiw  dortrine  and  tl  ,78; 

tho  ri'vival  in  the  ei(,'hleeiii.i  .._iilui>,  79; 
ri*e  of  Ciingrejationuliaro,  79;  Krskine  of 
Linhithen,  80;  the  theolop^  oi  the  tub- 
fc^ribiiifi  Churches  not  tho  Confeaaion  theo- 
logy, 80 ;  what  hinder)  a  revision  of  the 
Corife.«»iun  •  81. 

What  isCul]>abli'  Luxury  ?  616 ;  Mr.  Gold  win 
Stuith'a  iudicUucnt  agiuiiat  the  rich,  617: 
origin  of  crroiu  ou«  impre«etans  on  Xhe  lub- 
ject,  618;  the  ideusure  ground* and  gardnw 
of  the  rich,  ol8 ;  deer  park*  uid  fatwt«v 
619 ;  honea,  620 ;  nnneoeiaaty  acrrants, 
620;  the  main  iviuo^-the  ppupriety  of 
laviah  enpenJi  °:  .a  ol 

circumatanee,  y  iitutc 

of  the  working  -«ry 

violation  of  euuiiuutie  liucitinc,  tiuLhing 
culpable,  nothing  selfish  iu  the  lor^  ex- 
pcnuiture  of  tho  wealtliy  nuUiouin,  68i. 
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